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BOOK  I.— PART  III.— Continued. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ITALY. 

Italt  is  an  extensive  region  in  the  eouth  of  Europe,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  aa  M 
Boil  and  climate,  and  noted  as  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  greatest  events  in  history.  It  is 
now  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  decline,  but  is  filled  with  grand  monuments,  and  scenes 
calculated  to  awaken  the  most  lofty  recollections. 

SbctI  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  west,  by  the  vast  and  continoous  range 
of  the  highest  Alps,  which  separate  her  fiiim  what  she  disdainfully  terms  the  ultramontane 
regions  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  rest  of  her  circuit  is  enclosed  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  great  gulfs,  of  which  the  Adriatic,  in  the  east,  separates  her  finm  the 
opposite  shores  of  Greece  and  lUyria.  On  the  west  she  borders  on  th'e  broadest  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  beyond  which  are  the  shores  of  Prance  ajid  Sjrain.  On  the  exlieme  south 
she  almost  approaches  the  African  coast.  The  greatest  length  is  north  and  south  ftom  about 
86°  40'  to  47°,  or  700  English  miles;  the  extreme  breadth,  between  the  Rhone  in  Sasoy 
and  the  Isonzo,  lies  between  6°  and  13"  east  longitude,  and  may  comprehend  350  English 
miles.  This  applies  only  to  the  broad  belt  of  Northern  Italy,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  territory 
stretches  obliquely  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  boot,  the  average  breadth  of  which  does  not 
exceed  100  miles.  The  whole  extent  may  be  reckoned  at  127,000  square  miles,  including 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  ■      >       ,  i.        t 

The  surface  of  Italy  is  the  moat  finely  diversified  of  perhaps  any  country  m  the  globe,  it 
has  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  the  mosLbeautifiil  plains  in  Europe.  All  the  chains  of  the 
Alps,  the  Cottian,  the  Pennine,  the  Lepontine,  the  Rhtetian,  the  Julian,  which  belong  only 
m  part  lo  other  kingdoms,  range  along  her  fi-ontier.  Some  of  their  proudest  pinnacles,  Mont 
Blanc,  St  Bernard,  Mont  Rosa,  are  within  the  Italian  territory,  and  their  white  summits  are 
seen  amid  the  clouds  in  continuous  grandeur  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont    The  Apennine  is  a  chain  purely  Italian.    It  branches  off  first  from  the 


■•^rf. 


kiCaliMb 

Maritime  Alps  on  the  western  fix)ntier,  and  runs  for  a  long  space  eastward,  leaving  on  (ho 
south  only  a  narrow  plain  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean ,  whde  on  the  north  it  forms 
the  boundary  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  On  the  Tuscan  border  it  gradually  bends  round 
to  tiie  south  and  south-east  following,  or  rather  prescribmg  the  form  of  the  Peninsula,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  centre,  in  one  unbrolten  line.  It  does  not  aspire  !o  the  awful  height, 
or  wrap  itself  in  the  perpetual  snows,  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest  pinnacle  in  the  Abruzzo, 
called  the  great  rock  of  Italy,  does  not  rise  much  above  9500  feet.  These  mountama  are 
consequently,  in  this  climate,  throughout,  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage;  on  the  lower 
slopes  are  the  vine  and  the  olive,  higher  up,  the  various  forest  trees,  among  which  the 
chestnut  affords  cnoious  food  to  the  inhabitants.  They  enclose  finely  cultivated  valleys,  and 
1* 
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Part  IIL 


are  fiiH  of  deep,  intricate,  and  wooded  defiles.  As  their  branches,  dividing  into  low  hills  of 
varied  ibnn,  touch  upon  the  fine  plains  along  the  Mediterranean,  they  produce  a  variety  of 
bright  and  smiling  scenes,  which  entitle  Italy  to  be  considered  as  the  peculiar  region  of 
landscape.  In  the  southern  quarter  they  aseume  a  very  formidable  and  volcanic  character, 
pouring  deluges  of  burning  lava  from  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  and  convulsing  Calabria  with 
the  most  terrible  earthquakes.  Their  aspect  in  that  country  is  peculiarly  formidable  and 
rugged  {^g.  332.).  Beyond  the  straits  of  Messma,  where  they  present  to  the  mariner  the 
perilous  forms  of  Scylla  and  Chacybdis,  they  cover  Sicily  with  mountains,  among  which  the 
celebrated  peak  of  Etna  (Jig,  333.)  rises  to  a  height  which  only  the  Alps  can  surpass,  while 

"""  it  throws   out,  amid   the   snoVi'B,  volcanic 

eruptions  as  remarkable  as  those   of  Ve- 

The  plains  of  Italy  are  as  remarkable  fiir 

their  extreme  beauty  a: 

their  grandeur.  The  ra 

of  the  Po,  or  of  Lombardy,  between  the 

Alps  and  Apennines,  which,  being  profiisely 

watered,   highly  cultivated,   and   under  a 

genial  climate,  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  aud 

most  productive  region   in  Europe.     The 

Apennines,    in     their     course    southward 

through  the  centre  of  Italy,  divide  it  intn 

two  plains,  of  which  that  on  the  east  is 

narrow,  end  often  crossed  by  branches  from 

to  the  Adriatic.    On  reachmg  the  Neapolitan 

fertile,  being  covered  with  rich  pastures  and 

"item  side  that  Nature  most  profusely  displays 

n  eatab     hed.     The 

than   wo  broad  s,  Uiose 


EUWi 


the  main  ridge,  which  present  their  bold 

territory,  the  plaui  becomes  wider  and  i 

vast  plantations  of  olives.    But  it  is  on  th 

her  beauties,  and  that  the  grand  seats  of  civilisation  and 

Tuscan  champaign  is  scarcely  considered  as  composed  of 
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ITALY. 


Capua,  appear  to  unite  all  the  richness  of  Lombardy  with  aspects  much  more  varied  and 
picturesque,  and  are  usually  considered  the  most  delightful  country  m  Europe.  Alllhis  sidp 
of  Italy,  however,  is  subject  to  a  dreadful  scourge,  the  malaria,  or  peatilentia!  mfluencc 
arising  from  a  marshy  and  ewampy  surface.     The  Pontine  MnrKh™  are  m  this  respect  so 


1  this  respect  a 
leerous,  that  in  tie  hot  season  they  can  scarcely  be  crossed,  even  hastily,  without  tb 
■il  of  death.    But  it  is  round  the  imperial  city  itself,  and  at  its  very  gates,  that  the  malar 


OToeais  peculiarly  desolating.  The  campagna  of  Same,  which  cultivation  and  draining 
rendered  formerly  one  of.the  finest  spots  of  Italy,  has,  under  the  present  proud  and  indolent 
rule  been  so  far  neglected,  that  Uie  pernicious  mfiuences  of  ila  low  and  swampy  soil  have 
eained  a  fearful  ascendency.  They  have  rendered  it  uninhabitable  for  a  great  pwt  ot  the 
fear;  and  this  "storied  plain"  is  become  a  desert,  covered  with  a  few  scanty  herds;  and  a 
deep  solitude  now  encircles  the  fallen  metropolis  of  the  world.  ;,    ,      -  „ 

The  rivers  of  Italy  acareely  correspond  to  their  feme,  or  to  the  lofty  and  classic  recollec- 
tions attached  to  their  names.  The  Po,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Lombardy  and  drams  all 
the  waters  of  the  Alps  and  northern  Apennine,  can  alone  be  ranked  among  the  great  rivers 
of  Europe  It  rises  on  the  frontier  of  Prance,  amid  the  loftiest  recesses  of  the  Cottmn  Alps, 
and  rolls  due  east  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic,  a  course  of  about  400  miles. 
Its  tributaries  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous,  though  none  have  space  to  expand  into  great 
rivers  The  alpine  streams  of  the  Tesino,  the  Adda,  and  the  Oglio,  are  absorbed  soon  after 
they  have  left  their  deep  mountain  valleys  or  lakes.  The  Adige  makes  its  way  entirely 
over  from  Germany  in  the  valley  between  the  Rhietian  and  Julian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  not  far  from  the  Po.  These  rivers  being  always  fiill,  and  crossing  the  mam  line  of 
communication,  form  important  military  barriers.  They  preserve  also  Oio  plain  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  fertility,  though  they  often  cause  considerable  calamity  by  their  inundations 
Thrtributaries  from  the  south  are  also  numerous,  but,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  Tanaro  and 
the  river  of  Genoa,  of  no  remarkable  magnitude.  The  rivers  of  Lower  Italy  wo^d  scarcely 
deserve  mention,  but  for  the  high  associations  of  history  and  poetry.  The  fer-femed  Tiber 
itself,  which  on  this  sronnd,  "with  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys,"  is  described  by 
Addison  as  derivinff  its  scanty  stores  from  an  unfruitfiil  souree  It  drams,  however  a  coi^ 
Biderable  extent  1  the  Apennme,  and  its  entire  course  .-^yhe  150  miles.  The  Amo  of 
Florence  and  the  Lino  of  Campagna  are  only  diatmguished  for  the  beauty  ot  the  vales 
throuffh  which  they  meander.  u-  u  j 

Lakes  are  not  a  feature  very  characteristic  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  the  waters  which  de- 
ecend  from  thesouthem  Sice  of  the  Alps,  spread  Into  the  long  and  Windmg  lakes,  Maggiore, 
Como,  and  Garda,  which  extend  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  scenery  of  these  lakes 
has  not  the  grand  and  solemn  character  of  those  of  Switzeriand,  which  are  enclosed  m  the 
depth  of  thi  highest  Alps ;  but  thev  are  beautifiil  in  the  extteme.  The  lower  banks  are 
borfered  bv  gentie  hills  covered  with  vines  and  lu.\uriant  verdure  ;  while  their  heads  are 
crowned  by  flie  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps.     The  Apennine  is  not  a  lake-^ucmg^chan 

it  only  fitrms  on  its  eastern  border  a  few  that  ar "   -"''  ' 

Bolsena,  &c. :  Sicily  is  also  without  lakes. 


1,  and  very  beautiful,  Perugia,  Cekno, 
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Ji  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  I'abt  IH. 

Sect,  IL — Natural  History. 
.SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 
The  geognosy  of  this  country  has,  of  late  yeais,  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  na 
turaiists ;  consequently,  numeroua  new  facts  and  views  have  been  added  to  those  formerly 
inowa  The  writings  of  Dolomieu,  Hamilton,  Von  Buch,  Spalknzani,  Brocohi,  Breislac 
Brongniart,  Hausmann,  Daubeny,  Monticelli,  Covelh,  &c.  are  amgng  the  most  mteresting 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  illustrative  of  the  mineral  history  <rf  Italy  and  its  islands, 
and  to  these  we  refer  our  readers.  The  following  observations  will  convey  a  general  idea 
of  (he  geognostica!  structure  and  composition  of  this  interesting  country. 

The  geognostical  structure  of  Ihe  central  part  of  the  Apennines  is  very  simple ;  the 
mountains  of  that  division  of  the  range  being  composed  of  a  white  limestone  which  rarely 
contains  foreign  beds,  and  but  seldom  fossil  organic  remains.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  range 
la  loftiest,  and  is  also  the  broadest  But  this  simplicity  of  construction  does  not  continue 
throughout  the  whole  Apenninc  range ;  for,  from  the  point  where  it  rises  ftoin  the  Alps  to 
the  country  of  Florence,  it  is  composed  of  strata  end  beds  of  slate,  Imiestone,  and  a  magne- 
sian  rock,  named  in  Tuscany  gabhro  and  granileUo.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the 
country  of  Genoa,  wliich  overlook  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  are  principally  formed  of  this  latter 
substance,  which  is  the  euphoiide  of  geologists.  Some  geologists  consider  this  part  of  the 
range  as  of  primitive  formation ;  while  others,  as  Professor  Hausmann,  view  it  as  belongmg 
to  the  transition  class  of  rocks,  because  he  finds  it  containing,  intermingled  witJi  the  rocks 
just  mentioned,  extensive  deposits  of  grey  wacke.  A  limestone,  resembling  that  of  the  Jura, 
forms  all  (he  mountains  extending  from  Florence  to  Abruzzo,  and  fi\)m  Abruzzo  to  Calabria. 
It  is  oa\j  in  the  latter  province  that  the  central  part  of  the  chain  is  formed  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  other  primitive  rocks ;  restrag  upon  which,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  deposits  of  tertiary  rocks. 

The  sub-Apennine  hills  belong  to  the  tertiary  series,  and  are  composed  of  marls,  slate 
clays,  gravel,  sands,  and  conglomerates.  We  observe  also  in  these  hills,  but  less  fi'equently, 
misurri,  calcareous  tuffas,  and  volcanic  tuf&a.  A  limestone  of  modem  formation  abounds  ui 
me  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  is  known  under  the  name  travertino,  and  of  which  the 
principal  monuments  of  that  city  are  built. 

The  Apennines  aie  not  rich  in  metals.  The  most  considerable  mines  are  those  of  iron, 
which  occur  in  Tuscany,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Elba,  a  tract  composed  of  primitive 
rocks.  The  coal  mines  m  this  chain  are  of  hut  little  importance,  but  there  are  great  de- 
posits of  salt  m  the  province  of  Cosenza.  The  principal  mineral  treasures  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  the  marbles,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Carrara,  Seravezza,  and 
Sienna. 

Ancient  volcanoes  do  not  occur  in  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines ;  all  of  them,  with 
one  exception,  the  hill  of  Voltore,  near  to  the  town  of  Melfi,  in  the  province  of  Basilicala, 
are_  situated  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  cham.  They  form  an  interrupted  chain, 
which  is  passed- over  on  the  road  from  Sienna  to  Rome,  The  most  elevated  spots  of  this 
district,  such  as  Ihe  Monte  Cimini  near  Viterbo,  and  the  Monte  Amiata,  appear  composed  of 
trachyte.  It  is  associated  with  basalt  at  Viterbo,  where  it  is  columnar,  and  rests  on  a  bed 
of  pumice  and  tufS^  containing  the  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Near  Viterbo  is  a  small  lake 
which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  owing  to  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas ;  and  a  little  nearer,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  is  the  Lake  of  Vico,  formerly  the  Lacus  Ci- 
niini,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  crater.  The  Lake  of  Bolsena,  between  Viterbo 
and  Sienna,  possesses  the  shape  of  an  ancient  crater,  and  its  being,  bounded  by  volcanic 
rocks  is  consistent  with  this  opmion.  The  country  around  Rome,  and  also  the  hills  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  is  composed  of  tertiarjr  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones,  intermixed  with  a  pre- 
ponderating quantity  of  granular  and  lithoidal  volcanic  tufias.  The  marls  and  sandslonea 
are  partly  lacustrine,  partly  marine.  The  many  lakes  around  Rome,  snch  as  those  of  Al- 
hano  and  Nemi,  are  formed  by  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Modena 
there  are  many  small  mud  volcanoes,  called  satses,  which  throw  out  salt  water.  These  vol- 
canoes give  out  carbonated  hydn^n,  which,  sometimes  catching  fiie,  gives  rise  to  the 
natural  jires  mentioned  by  travellers,  of  which  there  are  examples  at  Velleja,  Pietra  Mala, 
and  Barigazza.  On  the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  the  first  indicatbn  of  volcanic  ac 
tion,  after  passing  the  Pontine  Marshps,  occurs  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Mola  de  Gaeta 
We  there  find  ourselves  between  two  chains  of  hills,— that  to  our  right,  the  Monte  Massico, 
composed  of  Jura  limestone ;  the  other,  on  Ihe  left,  of  volcanic  marls.  The  town  of  Sessa 
stands  on  volcanic  tuffa.  Several  coidies,  or  streams  of  lava,  which  seem  connected  with 
the  volcanic  hill  of  Rocca  Monfina,  also  occur  near  Sessa.  Rocca  Monfina  retams  the  ves- 
tiges  of  the  great  crater  from  whence  these  coulees  flowed.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  Mola 
de  Gaeta  lie  the  Ponza  Islands,  four  of  which  are  composed  of  trachyte ;  in  the  fifth, 
Giannone,  the  trachyte  overlies  limestone. 

Vesuvius. — The  only  active  volcano  in  Italy  is  Vesuvius,  which  shoots  up  in  a  country 
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■where  the  Eurrounding  Neptunian  sfrata  belong  to  the  tertiary  class.  It  is  composed  of  an 
older  part,  named  Monte  Somma,  and  the  more  modern  Vesuvius  properly  so  called.  Somma 
is  composed  of  alternating  coules,  or  streams  of  lava,  aiKi  beds  ol  volcanic  tufSs,  which  are 
traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of  lava.  The  modern  part  of  the  mountain  is  Vesuvius,  ex- 
hibiting rocks  of  fte  same  general  description.  The  earlieist  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
is  that  of  79,  during  which  bo  vast  a  shower  of  ashes  and  scorite  was  thrown  out,  that  the 
cities  of  Stabie,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  were  covered  up,  indeed  feirly  buried,  by  it. 
Many  eruptions  have  taken  place  since  tJiat  period,  and  they  still  continue.  In  the  country 
around  Naples  the  land  is  by  no  means  stable,  as  is  proved  by  the  Eubmergence  and  emer- 
gence of  the  Temple  of  Serapia,  near  the  town  of  Puzzuoli ;  and  the  rise  of  a  new  moun- 
tain, on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  in  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy.  Vesuvius  had  at  that  time 
been  for  a  long  interval  tranquil,  but  a  succession  of  earthi^uakes  had  taken  place  in  the 
country  for  two  years  previously  r  at  length,  on  the  28th  of  September,  of  the  year  1538, 
flames  broke  out  from  the  ground  between  Lake  Avernus,  Monte  Barbaro,  and  the  Solfalara, 
followed  1^  several  rents  of  the  earth,  ftom  which  water  sprung,  while  the  sea  receded  300 
feet  from  the  shore,  leaving  it  quite  dry.  At  last,  on  the  291h,  about  two  hours  after  sunset, 
there  opened  near  the  sea,  a  eulf,  from  which  smoke,  flames,  pumice  and  other  stones,  and 
mud,  were  thrown  up  with  ^e  noise  of  thunder.  In  about  two  days  the  ejected  masses 
formed  a  hill  413  feet  high,  and  8000  feet  in  circumference.  The  eruption  finally  ceased  on 
the  3d  of  October.  On  this  day  the  hill  was  accessible,  and  those  who  ascended  it  reported 
that  they  found  a  funnel-shaped  opening  on  the  summit— a  crater  a  quarter  of  a  mile  m  cir- 
cumterence.  This  hill,  named  Monte  Nvovo,  is  composed  of  fiiagmenta  of  scoriform  matter, 
or  of  a  compact  rock  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  sometimes  resembling  trachyte,  and  at  other 
t  m     app  oaching  to  porphyry  and  calx.* 

Th  n  est  approach  to  the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius  is  exhibited  in  a  hill  between  Monte 
N  ad  Puzzuoli,  called  the  Solfalara,  which,  though  considered  an  extinct  volcano,  is 
c  nt  lly  giving  off  gaseous  exhalations  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour.  The  gases  are  eul- 
phu  tted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid.  The  rock  of  the  hill  is  trachyte.  A  vast  coulee  of 
tra  hyt  1  va  appears  extending  from  the  Solfatara  to  the  sea,  forming  the  promontory  called 
th  M  nt  Olibano,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Puzzuoli.  The  whole  of  this  stream 
rests  upon  the  extensive  formation  which  reaches  from  Puzzuoli  to  Cums,  and  appears  to  be 
continuous  with  the  rock  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  This,  which 
has  long  been  knowji  by  the  name  of  Pvzzuolana,  is  a  formation  of  volcanic  tu^.  The 
height  of  the  tuffa,'in  many  places  near  Naples,  is  very  considerable;  the  pile  of  the  Ca- 
mafdulo,  the  loftiest  eminence  next  to  Vesuvius  in  the  whole  country,  is  composed  of  it,  and 
to  the  west  of  Naples  it  forms  a  sort  of  wall,  so  lofty  and  abrupt,  that  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country  apparently  found  it  easier  to  avail  themselves  of  the  soft  and  friable  nature 
of  the  stone,  and  to  cut  through;  than  to  make  a  road  over  it.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  cele- 
brated Grotto  of  Posilippo ;  a  cavern  2178  feet  in  length,  50  feet  ra  height,  and  11  in 
breadth.  The  Lake  Agnano  occupies  the  crater  of  an  old  volcana  The  femous  Grolto  del 
Cane,  situated  on  its  borders,  is  perpetually  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  containing  in  com- 
bination much  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  condensed  by  the  coldness  of^the  external  air ;  thus 
proving  the  higher  l«mperature  of  the  place  from  vi^hence  it  proceeded.  The  mouth  of  the 
cavern  being  rather  more  elevated  than  its  interior,  a  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  goes  on  con- 
stantly accumulatmg  at  the  bottom,  but,  upon  rising  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  flows  like 
so  much  water  over  the  brim.  Hence  the  upper  part  of  the  cavern  is  free  from  a  ny  noxious 
vapour ;  but  the  air  of  that  below  is  so  fully  impregnated,  that  it  proves  speedily  fatal  to  any 
animal  that  is  immereed  in  it,  as  is  shown  to  all  strangers  by  the  experunent  with  the  dog. 
The  Lake  of  Avemus  may  likewise  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  Monte  Bar- 
baro is  probably  the  most  elevated  volcanic  hill  on  this  side  of  Naples :  it  has  a  crater  on  its 
summit,  and  its  great  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  surface  being  covered 
with  verdure.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  crater  of  Astroni  has  caused  it  to  be  selected 
by  the  King  of  Naples  as  a  preserve  for  his  wild  boars,  and  other  animals  destined  for  the 
chase :  it  is  a  circular  cavity,  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  a 
congeries  of  scoriie,  pumic'S,  and  other  ejected  materials.  According  to  Breislac,  the  number 
of  craters  of  which  indications  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  27 ;  but  we  suspect  the  amount  is  much  over-rated. 

The  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  river  district  of  the  Po  is  formed  of  terliaiy  rocks  more 
or  lees  deeply  covered  with  diluvium.  The  tertiary  deposits  are  intermingled  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  on  the  southern  foot  of  the  Lombard  AJps,  with  various  trap  rocks. 
These  arrangements  are  best  seen  at  the  followmg  places:— in  the  Val  Nera,  Val  Ronca, 
Montecch'o  Maggiore,  Monte  Viale,  and  Monte  Bolca,  South  of  Padua  lie  the  Euganean 
hills,  an  ntjialed  tract  of  high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  tertiary  country ;  consisting 
ol  a  trachyte  formation,  not  unlike  that  of  Hungary,  which,  from  its  vesicular  structure  in 
some  cases,  and  its  semivitreous  appearance  in  others,  would  at  once  be  taken  for  a  vcdcanio 
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product.  The  tertiary  deposits  contain  remains  of  whales  of  extinct  species,  also  of  the  elu- 
phant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  &c. ;  and  Ibssil  animal  remains  of  the  same  description 
occur  more  abundantly  in  the  diluvium.  Tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  also  extend  from 
Ancona  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  with  but  little  interruption,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Italian  Islands. — Islands  of  Proeida  and  Ischia.  These  islands  are  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Naples,  and  are  entirely  of  volcanic  formation.  Procida  consists  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  beds  of  ,tut&.  and  of  slaggy  iava.  Ischia  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  rocl( 
which  seems  to  consist  of  finely  comminuted  pumice,  re-ag'gregated  so  as  to  form  a  tu& 

lApari  Islands.  The  Lipari  Islands,  between  Naples  and  Sicily,  are  also  composed  of 
volcanic  rocks.  The  island  of  StTomboH  consists  of  a  single  conical  mountain,  having-  on 
one  side  of  it  several  small  craters,  one  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  activity,,  the  rest  extinct. 
This  volcano  is  remarkable,  not  for  the  intensity  of  its  action,  hut  for  the  circumstance  of 
rarely  enjoying  periods  of  repose, lio  cessatiuii  in  its  operations  having  been  observed  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era.  Its  action  consists  in  ejections,  repeated  at  very 
short  intervals,  of  stones,  scoriE,  and  ashes,  which  either  fall  back  within  the  crater,  or  are 
carried  in  another  direction,  according  to  the  drift  of  tlie  wind.  The  island  abounds  in  vol- 
canic tufia,  which  is  traversed  by  dikes  (^  slaggy  lava.  The  island  o{  Lipari  is  remarkable 
for  its  splendid  displays  of  the  beautifiil  volcanic  glass  named  obsidian ;  and  for  a  profiision 
of  pumice.  The  pumice  of  commerce  is  princiiMlIy  obtained  in  that  island.  Anotlier  isle 
of  the  Lipari  group  is  Volcano,  which  appears,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  to  have  been  in  a 
Btate  of  activity  at  least  equal  tothatof  Stromboli,  and  which  still  emits  gaseous  exlialations 
from  the  interior,  as  well  as  from  several  parts  of  the  external  surlace  of  a  crater  situated 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  These  vapours,  acting  upon  the  rock  Ihey  penetrate,  de- 
compose it,  and  form  with  its  constituents  large  quantities  of  alum,  and  other  sulphuric  salts. 
This  island  also  affords  a  very  rare  substance,  viz.  the  boracic  acid,  which  lines  the  sides 
of  the  cavities  in  beautiful  white  silky  crystals,  and  combined,  it  is  said,  with  ammonia.  Sal 
ammonia  also  occurs  in  this  curious  spot ;  and  in  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  sulphur  the 
sutetance  named  selenimn  has  been  detect^.  Close  to  Volcano  is  an  isolated  rock  called 
Yolcaj^llo,  which,  though  without  a  crater,  emits  fWim  its  crevices  sulphureous  vapours'. 

Cm-sica.  The  mountains  of  this  island  are  principally  primitive  and  transition,  the  rocks 
being  granitic  and  ophiolitic.  Their  limit,  ranging  nearly  from  S.  toN.,  passes  near  to,  and 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Corte.  All  that  is  to  &e  west  of  this  line  is  in  general  granitic, 
with  subordinate  rocks  of  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  limestone  or  marble.  To  the 
east  of  the  same  line,  all  the  N.  E.  of  the  island  is  principally  formed  of  talc  slate,  contain- 
ing numerous  subordinate  beds  of  marble,  euphotide,  slate,  &c.  Jura  limestone  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Florent,  and  on  the  east  coast,  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Porto  Vecchio.  No  volcanoes  occur  in  this  island ;  and  the  ancient  lavas  mentioned  by  some 
authors  are  beds  of  euphotide.  Hot  springs,  however,  occur  in  Corsica ;  the  principal  ones 
being  those  of  Orezza,  St  Antonio  di  Guagno,  and  Fium'  Orbo.  The  only  mines  are  those 
of  iron,  copper,  and  antimony;  and  argentiferous  galena  is  also  met  with,  hut  in  small 
quantity.  Considerable  deposits  of  diluvium  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  isWd;  and  these, 
like  other  formations,  are  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium. 

Sardinia.  The  predominating  formations  in  this  island  are  primitive  and  transition ;  the 
rocks  being  granite,  mica  slate,  day  slate,  and  limestone.  On  the  north-western  part  of  the 
island  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  tertiary  limestone,  and  one  of  much  greater  dimen- 
sions in  the  southern  division.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  appear  in  connection  with 
the  tertiary  deposits;  and  Mr.  de  la  Marmora  observed  extinct  volcanoes  on  various  points, 
and  principally  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  across  from  the  canton  of  Mai^hine 
from  Mills  to  Boliotana,  All  these  districts,  of  igneous  origin,  exhale  pestilential  vapours, 
which  may  assist  in  explaining  the  remarkable  unhealthiness  of  this  island.  Caves  occur 
in  the  limestone;  and  these,  with  the  rents  that  traverse  it,  contain,  generally  embedded  in 
a  kind  of  breccia,  bones  of  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  living  species,  hut  the 
greater  number  of  these  animals  appear  to  be  extinct.  Metals  are  rare ;  there  are  but 
feeble  traces  of  silver,  copper,  and  mercury.  Many  mines,  however,  of  lead  and  iron  occur. 
Sicily.  In  this  remarkable  island  the  predominating  rocks  are  tertiary,  secondary,  and 
volcanic ;  the  older  ones,  or  those  of  the  primitive  class,  being  less  abundant.  The  primi- 
tive rocks  are  found  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  near  Messina,  where  the  pre- 
vailing kind  appears  to  be  gneiss.  The  transition  constitute  a  chain  of  hills  extending 
obliquely  from  Melazzo  on  the  north  coast,  to  Taormina  on  the  east.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  with  beds  of  glance  coal,  quartz  rock,  greywacke,  sandstone,  and 
limestone.  Nearer  than  these  is  a  great  deposit  of  sandsttme,  with  a  few  subordinate  beds 
of  marl  and  limestone,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  ctntral  chain  of  the  island,  and 
extends  along  part  of  the  northern  coasL  It  first  occurs  to  the  east  of  Palermo,  near  the 
river  Pilato,  a  few  miles  from  Cefalu.  It  is  older  than  the  Jura  or  Apennine  limestone. 
Resting  apparently  upon  this  sandstone  is  a  formation  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  composmg 
the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  and  which  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Jura  C 
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Apennine  limestone.  Caves  containing  bones  occur  in  it. ,  Resting:  upoa  this  formation  is  a 
deposit  of  marls  and  limestones,  contaming  nmnmulites  and  hippurites,  which  appear  to  be- 
long lo.the  chalk  and  greensand  of  English  geologists.  Upon  these  rest  a  series  of  creta^ 
ceoua  limestones  end  marls  of  iJie  older  tertiary  epoch.  The  fifth  fonnation  is  an  extensive 
tertiary  limestone,  found  both  north  and  south  of  the  grand  central  range.  Above  this  rests 
a  stili  newer  deposit  of  a  conglomerate,  containing  Bhells  of  species  now  existing  in  the 
Mediterranean :  it  is  well  seen  on  tl.e  north  coast,  and  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  Of  the 
same  age  with  this  deposit  is  a  bone  breccia  which  forms  beds  lying  upon  the  preceding,  and 
also  occurs  in  caves ;  and  in  both  situations  contains  bones  of  tlie  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
and  deer,  with  a  few  of  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Canis.  Still  newer  than  this 
bone  conglomerate  is  a  diluvial  deposit;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  the  oldest  occupies 
considerable  heights,  the  newest  covers  tlie  bottom  of  yaOeys.  The  tertiary  rocks,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  island,  contain  beds  of  common  salt,  sulphur,  gypsuni,  and  alum,  along  with  hoau- 
tifiilly  crystallised  sulphate  of  strontites.  Voicanic  action  appears  to  have  been  in  operation 
from  a  very  remote  period  in  this  island,  as  is  evinced  by  the  different  seta  of  volcanic  rocks 
which  Etna  afibrds.  The  oldest  volcanic  rocks  of  Etna  are  those  in  the  Val  di  Bove,  where 
there  is  a  magnificent  display  of  trachyte,  porphyry,  and  tufe:  the  next  in  point  of  age  are 
the  basaltic  rocks ;  and  the  newest  of  all  ace  the  coulees  or  streams  of  modem  lava,  with 
their  tuffas,  ashes,  sands,  and  scoriffi.  The  trachyte  and  basalt  seem  to  have  been  produced 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things,  the  coulees,  &c.  are  the  matters 
which  have  flown  within  the  period  of  human  history,  and  which  still  continue.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  mountain  was  burning  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  At  Ma- 
caluba,  a  hill  near  Girgenti,  consisting  of  blue  tertiary  clay,  there  is  a  continual  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonated  hydrogen,  from  small  cavities,  shaped  like  craters, 
which  are  filled  with  muddy  water  nyxed  with  mineral  oil  When  the  quantity  of  gaa 
emitted  is  great,  it  throws  up  the  mud  to  the  height  of  200  feet;  these  are  called  air  volcanoes. 

Sicily  is  not  rich  in  metals ;  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.  of  Taormina  present  traces  of.a 
gold  mine,  said  to  have  been  worked  at  a  very  remote  period.  Some  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  are  mentioned.  Beds  of  sulphur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue  tertiary  clay ; 
and  though  Sicily  has  long  supplied  Europe  with  that  mineral,  its  stores  are  yet  fiir  from 
being  exhausted.  The  blue  clay  also  contains  beds  of  rock  salt:  the  most  considerable  are  at 
Alimiua,  where  this  substance  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallised. 

Malta  and  Grno.  These  isles  consist  entirely  of  tertiary  rocks,  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Sicily.  The  most  common  rock  is  a  fine-grained  straw-coloured 
limestone,  which  is  often  so  soft  as  to  be  worn  down  rapidly  hy  the  weather ;  but  ir  " 
-■•••-■  "       building  ston 


aufficiently  hard  to  form  an  excellent  building  stone,  to  which  circumstance 
these  islands  have  been  in  agreatmeasure  indebted  for  the  elegance  of  the  numerouschurches 
and  palaces  which  are  seen  m  every  town  and  village.  Harder  and  more  crystalline  lime- 
stones are  also  met  with,  but  all  of  them  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour.  Both  these  islands 
are  of  trifling  elevation;  the  highest  point  of  Malta,  which  is  one  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
^ivita  Vecchia,  being  only  590  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

SuESECT.  2. — Botany. 


Italy  and  Sicily. — TJiese  countries  partake  very  considerably  of  the  general  character 
and  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  the  south  of  Prance ;  and  the  gei^raphical  distribution  of 
lie  plants  is  well  deleted  by  M.  Mirbel.  , 

The  Sicilians  cultivate,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  Sugarcane  the  Custard  apple  the 
Date,  &c.  The  different  enclosures  are  surrounded  by  the  \gave  americana,  which  (onus 
an  unpeneliablo  fence.  By  the  side  of  the  Plane,  Poplar,  and  Willow  grnn  the  Cactus 
Tuna,  or  Prickly  Fig,  the  Orange,  Citron,  and  Olive,  the  Myrtle  (fffi-  336),  Laurel, 
Carob-tree,  and  Pomegranate  {fig.  Z'il.)\  while  Arbutus  and  Timaritk  abound  upon  tlie 
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coasts.  The  Dates  of  the 
Mirbol  to  be  excelienl ;  noi 
except  in  gardens. 

Oi'  all  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  Etna,  whose  enormous  volcanic  mass  rises  to  the  height 
of  10,810  feet,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Its  biise,  whose  circuit  exceeds  80  miles,  exhibits  all 
the  fruit  trees  peculiar  to  tiie  transition  zone :  higher  up  is  the  forest  region.  It  is  said  that 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  this  region  ascended  to  the  very  summit :  however  this  may  have 
been,  it  now  ceases  at  a.  considerable  distance  ftom  it  The  most  remarkable  trees  there  are 
the  Oak  (_QueTcus  £o6wr),  the  Beech,  the  Aah,  Horse-chestnuts  in  the  greatest  abimdance, 
and  Plum-trees:  higher  up  are  woods  of  Birch.  These  last,  which  form  the  upper  zone,  are 
scanty  on  the  sou^em  side,  and  very  numerous  on  that  exposure  of  the  mountain  which  ' 
looks  towards  the  north.  Beyond  this  regbn  every  thing  green  disappears,  and  the  only 
ehrub  is  Sparlium  etnense  Bivona.  Mount  Etna  has  no  perpetual  snow,  unless  we  so  con- 
sider those  masses  which  lodge  in  shaded  crevices,  and  there  resist  the  heat  of  summer,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  9000  feet 

It  is  well  ascertained  by  geoltgical  facts,  that  Sicily  and  Italy  once  composed  but  a  single 
continent  and  that  the  mountains  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  former,  are  but  a 
continuation  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  interrupted  by  the ,  Straita  of 
Messma,  re-appears  in  Calabria,  and  lifts  its  loftiest  summits  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Though  some  of  these  rise  to  SOOO  feet  the  snow  nowhere  remains  permanently  upon  them. 
It  is  only  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy  that  the  Apennines  can  boast  of  a  rich  vegetation ; 
everywhere  else,  this  chain  is  of  an  arid  and  sterile  character. 

The  temperature  of  Calabria  has  much  affinity  with  that  of  Sicily:  its  summers  are 
intolerably  hot  snd  frost  is  scarcely  known  during  the  whiter.  The  numerous  rivers  and 
brooks  which  gush  ftmn  the  hills,  abundant  dews,  and  an  aslonishbgly  fertile  soil,  maintain, 
during  almost  all  the  year,  in  these  favoured  countries,  a  fresh  and  brilliant  verdure.  The 
plains,  the  slopes,  and  eminences,  produce  Olives,  Tamarisk,  Arbutus,  Myrtle,  Jujube,  Pis- 
tachios of  both  kinds,  and  Oleander  (only  in  dry  beds  of  torrents),  the  Sweet  Bay,  andCarob, 
the  Palmetto,  Bhamnus,  and  Phillyrea;  tlie  PinusPmea  or  Stone  Pme  (/g-.  338) — ^thetree, 
whose  picturesque  outline  and  dark  hue  have  recommended  it  so  much  t«  tho  artist,  that  it 


forms  a  striking  feature  in  almost  all  Claude  Lorraine's  and  Caspar  Poussin's  celebrated 
Italian  kndscapes ;  Manna  Ash,  Chestnut  Mulberry  (Jig  339  ),  Plane,  Willow,  Poplars, 
sic.  In  the  warmer  spots,  there  are  large  groves  of  Orange  and  I^mon  trees ;  those  of  the 
vicinity  of  Reggio  being  most  esteemed.  &i  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sugar-cane  was  carried  on  with  spirit  in  Calabria,  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  Samnium :  now 
the  ted  and  white  mulberry,  which  are  grown  tor  the  silkworms.  The  barren  rocks  are 
covered  with  Agave,  Cactus,  and  Capers. 

The  portion  of  the  Apennines  wliich  intersects  Calahria  is  clothed  from  the  base  to  the 
very  sumniit  with  umbrageous  forests  of  Oaks  and  Coniferous  trees;  especially  consistmgof 
the  Common  Odt,  the  Cork  tree,  the  Quercus  Cerris,  Horse-chestnut,  and  Yew,  the  Lardi 
and  Wild  Scotch  Fir,  with  the  Pinaeler,  &c 

Most  of  iJie  vegetable  productions  of  Calabria  follow  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  adorn 
the  shores  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  of  Ga^ta.  The  Orange  and  Lemon  reach  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  but  the  climate  refuses  to  perfect  the  Sugar-cane.  The  French  tried  in  vain 
to  naturalise  it  during  the  period  of  their  sway  in  Italy,  Snow  rarely  falls  in  Naples;  still, 
"  *'a  liaving  been  seen  for  a  few  days  are  not  unknown.     Judging  by  the  state  ot 
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vegetation,  the  average  heat  at  Naples  is  almutjo 
begins  iii  December;  the  first  spring  flowers  ai 
X  heala  are  already  felt. 

Throughout  the  country  ir 


Winter 
a  May  tlio 


1  general, 
besidee  Maize,  and  Millet  (^g-.  3400i 
here,  as  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
northern  heniiaphete.  Rice  (Jig.  341.) 
is  extensively  cultivated,  especially  in 
low  flat  lands,  where  the  fields  can  be 
temporarily  inundated.  This  operation, 
as  may  be  supposed,  occasions  much 
pestilential  fever ;  so  that,  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  laws  are  enacted  pro- 
hibiting rice-grounds  within  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  the  large  towns 
Arundo  Donax  (Jig.  342.)  is  a  gigantic 
grass,  frequently  in  Italy,  which  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  our  Common  Reed 
(A.  Phragmites).  Of  the  A  Donas, 
fences  are  made,  also  walking-canes, 
fishing-rods,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
which  require  strength  combined  with 
lightness.  The  Caper  (Jg.Ui')  of 
commerce,  too,  is  an  object  of  consider- 
able value.  It  is  the  CapparJs  spinusa 
of  LinnKUS,  the  Cappai  or  Kappai  of 
—■■■■-  the  Arabians,   It  grows  upon  old  walla, 

and  in  dry  rocky  situations.  The  buds  of  the  flowers  are  gathered  belore  expansion,  put 
into  vinegar,  and,  aa  is  well  known,  are  extensively  employed  in  seasoning  for  varioua 
dishes. 


There  is  a  wide  diflerente  between  the  temperature  of  the  more  northerly  and  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  Italy ;  owmg  as  lauch  to  the  mcrcased  height  of  the  Apennmi,-.  and  their 
broader  bases,  as  to  the  actual  elevation  of  latitude  Beyond  Samniura,  the  Orange  and 
Lemon  can  no  longer  endure  the  climate  The  plams  of  A  bruzzo  sometimes  experience  cbki 
winters ;  and  though  the  Oaks  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mountams,  they  no  longer  reach 
Jieir  tops,  and  the  Coniferous  trees  are  as  scarce  here  as  they  are  abuiidant  in  Calabria. 
The  Pinus  Pumilio,  which  of  all  the  genus  is  the  one  that  grows  at  the  greatest  heigh% 
stops  at  4800  feet;  beyond  it  are  only  seen  such  shrubs,  plants,  and  herbs  as  are  peculiar  to 
regions  where  the  snow  regularly  ikfls  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  Olive  tree,  and  its  common  accompaniments,  reach  to  Rimmi  on  the  eastern  coast, 
where  the  salt-marshes,  perhaps,  arrest  its  further  progress  equally  with  the  colder  iempera- 
lure ;  on  the  western  side  it  attains  to  the  bases  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  near  Padua,  in  lati- 
tude 45°,  and  in  sheltered  spots  about  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Como,  it  also  grows.  Ai 
Verona,  this  tree  is  no  longer  seen;  but  the  Pistachio,  Pomegranate,  Zizyphua  vulgaris, 
Uitjspyros  Lotos,  Celtis  australis,  and  Ostrya  vulgaris,  are  in  abundance. 
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SuBs^cT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  loology  of  Italy,  the  garden  of  Europe,  ia  pecQiiarly  interesting  both  to  the  classic 
travelier  and  the  scientific  naturalist :  its  rich  and  sunny  plains,  intersected  by  wooded  hills, 
and  backed  by  the  noble  chain  of  the  Apennines,  terminated  only  by  the  sea,  present  that 
■diversity  of  temperature  and  situation  so  well  suited  to  display  a  rich  and  varied  assemblage 
of  native  animak  Hitherto  this  zoological  field  has  beeu  but  imperfectly  explored:  hence 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  more  than  a  slight  and  very  general 
sketch  of  its  leading  peculiarities. 

The  native  quaifiiipeds  have  never  been  particularly  enumerated;  but  wolves  are  still 
found  among  the  Apennines,  and  the  wild  boar  is  not  unknown  in  the  forests  of  Calabria, 
The  buffllo  was  once  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  is  now  rarely  if  «ver  seen ;  nor  can 
it  he  numbered  among  the  native  animals. 

The  ornithology  of  central  Itaiy  has  very  recently  been  ably  illustrated  by  the  Prince  of 
Musignano  (Ch.  L.  Bonaparte).  Information  from  such  a  source  is  so  highly  valuable,  aa 
throwing  so  much  light  on  the  general  distribution  of  the  European  birds,  that  we  shall  here 
introduce  the  reaulla  ftimished  by  this  eminent  ornithologist. 

The  number  of  species  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  which  probably  includes 
nearly  all  those  found  in  "he  Slates  of  the  Church,  amounts  to  247 :  of  these,  60  are  also 
found  in  America;  leaving  187  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  European  fauna.  The 
whole  247  species  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads:— stationary  near  Rome  43;  per- 
manent residents,  but  occasionally  changing  their  station,  37;  summer  visiters,  40;  whiter 
visiters,  57;  transitory  visiters,  26;  accidental  visiters,  or  stragglers,  44. 

The  following  list  of  Roman  birds,  unknown  as  natives  of  Britain,  will  materially  illus- 
trate the  geographic  omitholojjy  of  the  two  countries ;  those  marked  *  have  occasionally  been 
found,  as  stragglers  only,  in  the  islands : — 


Cnrmca  turdoIdH  Sb  Tbrusb  gedg^Mrd. 

Srlna  IfiilfsapillB  Ftre-creited^Wuble 

SvlTia  Oetti  Tfen.  Cetti  a  WarMer, 

%lvia  melanoMnhila  LU*.  Black  bissdsd  Warl 
B;lvie  ciHiicola  TVn. 


1  MuiariB, 


— brachvdact>  la. 


Creeper 
eanW 


Enropean  I 
SleDdei  bill 


It  must  nevertheless  be  remembered,  that  this  list,  numerons  as  it  is,  exhibits  but  a  partial 
statement  of  Italian  ornithology ;  as  the  birds  of  the  western  and  southern  provinces,  as 
Naples,  Calabria,  and  Taranto,  still  remain  to  be  investigated. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  must  remarkable  birds  will  satisfy  the  general  reader:  these  appear 
to  he  the  Slender-billed  Vulture,  the  Rose-coloured  Starling,  the  Blue  Thrush,  the  Hoopoe, 
and  the  Wall  Creeper, 

The  81ender-hi|led  Vulture  (CalkaTtes  percnopterus)  is  near  two  feel  and  a  quarter  long; 


ts  principal  food 


hence  the  bill  is  not  adapted  for  vigorous  offence  against  livinff 
animals :  the  face  is  bare  of  feathers,  while  those  on  the  nedi 
ace  pointed.  The  general  plumage  is  pure  white,  except  the 
quill  leathers,  which  are  black.  In  Europe,  this  vulture  is  con- 
fined to  Ihe  southern  kingdoms,  but  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  where 
it  is  of  essential  use  in  devouring  all  putrid  substances,  which 
might  otherwise  infect  the  air.  The  Rose-coloured  Starling 
(Pastor  roseus)  (Jig.  344.)  Is  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds  of 
Europe ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush.  The  general  plumage 
is  rosy ;  Ihe  wings,  and  a  pendent  crest  on  the  head,  are  glossy 
black.  This  bird  has  occasionally  been  seen  in  Britain,  and, 
although  widely  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  ia 
nowhere  so  plentifiil  as  in  Asiatic  Russia,  The  Blue  ajid  Rock 
Thrushes  are  sweet  songsters,  and  on  that  account  are  much 
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The  Hoopoe  is  one  of  the 

;oast  very  fat,  and  we  can,  from  experience;,  oiaiu 

e  Italian  mode.    The  Little  Wall-creeper  (Ticka- 

e  of  the  rarest  birds,  but  is  occasionally  see!. 


priiefl,  when  in  captivity,  by  tlie  Italiai 
birds ;  it  usually  arrives  from  the  Atrican  c< 
it  to  be  delicious  eating  when  cooked  in  t 
drtntm  murariaXvritb  its  crimson  winga,  is 

on  the  lofty  walls  of  SL  Peter's  Church.  ,  .     .   , 

Amon?  the  insects  of  Italy,  the  Tarantula  Spider  and  the  Silkworm  are  equally  celebrated. 
So  ranch  of  feble  and  exaggeration  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  first,  that  it  19 
difficult  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood:  it  is  even  doubtfiil  whether  any  spider  of  a  deci 
dedly  venomous  character  truly  exists  in  the  country.  During  a  residence  of  many  years 
in  different  states  of  Italy,  we  never  met  with  one  answering  such  a  description;  and  it^  is 
well  known  that  the  common  people  give  this  name  indiscriminately  to  every  h 


o  meet  with.  Much 
1,  which  is  by 


portmanteau  of  clothes, 
these  destructive  creatu: 

The  domestic  ammals  are  1 
for  gracing.  The  common 
with  horns  of  an  immense 


real  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  a  species  of  true 
jmmon  in  damp  houses;  and  our  own  specimen  (Jig. 
345.)  we  actually  found  one  evening  within  our  bed ;  its 
sting  is  venomous,  and,  we  have  heard,  dangerous.  May 
not  the  qualities  of  this  msect  have  been  csaggerated. 
and  transferred  to  a  spiderl  The  Silkworm  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  In  some  provinces,  as 
Lower  Calabria,  &c.,  the  insect  is  fed  more  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  red  than  on  the  white  mulberry.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  a  species  of  true  Termites,  or 
\Vhite  Ant,  inhabits  Sicily ;  it  is  found  only  in  old  houses : 
upon  one  occasion  we  discovered  a  nest  establislied  in  a 
of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  perforated  labyrinths  of 


at  very  remarkable ;  the  climate,  from  its  heat,  being  ill  adapted 
reed  of  oxen  are  among  the  largest  known,  and  are  furnished 
I  oi  mi  i.uu,cii=«  =ize  i  but  The  animals  are  gentle,  and  much  used  for  draught : 
there  is  also  another  race,  principally  found  m  Tuscany,  rhuch  smaller  and  esteemed  for  ite 
fine  form  and  pure  white  colour ;  and  these  are  exported  both  to  Cuba  and  Jamm<^  The 
insufficiency  of  pasture  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  sheep;  and  this  is  so  renmrkahle.  that 
in  some  of  the  distant  provinces  mutton  is  considered  rather  unwholesome,  and  is  rarely,  it 
ever,  brought  to  market.  During  many  years'  residence  m  soBthem  Italy,  we  never  raw 
this  meat  exposed  for  sale ;  and  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  sheep  are  nearly  unknown  In  the 
southern  provmces  flie  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  are  derived  from  goats,  which  are  kept  m  flocks 
of  100  or  150:  they  are  driven  out  in  the  morning  by  the  goatherd,  and  conducted  to  their 
pens  towards  sunset.  The  pigs  are  all  of  the  long-legged,  ummproved  breed,  and  no  care 
IB  taken  in  their  fattening.  ,,   ,     ,  ,    ^  1.  n  .  1     tu- 

Sicilv  The  soology  of  Sicily  has  been  hitherto  so  little  known,  that  we  shall  taie  this 
opportunity  of  briefly  iUustratmg  its  peculiarities.  The  follo;^Vln^  remarks  have  been  the 
result  of  tiersona]  observations,  made  during  a  long  residence  in  th,s  celebrated  island. 

The  native  quadrupeds,  informer  times,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  numwous  than 
thev  are  at  present :  this  diminution  has  not  originated  m  the  increase  of  population  or  of 
agriculture,  for  boUi  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  have  en^.-mously  retrograded  since  the  splen- 
did epoch  of  Sicilian  history.  The  diminution  of  the  larger  animals  originates  m  two  causes . 
first,  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  shelter ;  and,  secondly,  the  universal  passion  for  shcotmg. 
The  ancient  forests  of  Sicily,  which  once  sheltered  the  larger  game,  have  been  gradual  y 
diminish^;  and  the  next  century  may  possibly  witness  their  t«tal  disappearance  The  only 
fuel  burnt  throughout  the  island  is  wood  and  charcoal.  Now,  a  Sicilian  landed  proprietor 
never  thinks  ofllantmg  any  other  trees  than  vines  or  obves;  Jo  benefit  his  esUte  foi-Uie 
sake  of  those  who  are  to  inherit  it  afterwards,  never  enters  his  iraag.nation.  With  such  a 
constant  and  universal  demand  for  fuel,  and  with  no  measures  being  taken  to  provide  a  fiiture 
supply,  it  may  therefore  be  easily  imagmed  that  wood  is  dready  scarce.  The  vast  forests 
of  Etna,  of  which  BO  much  has  been  said,  and  which  origmally  belted  that  shipendous  moun- 
tain, have  been  so  diminished  in  modem  Umes,  that  they  hardly  exist  but  m  name.  In  ftese 
reo-iona  immense  quantities  of  charcoal  «re  made,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  Ireea 
ar^  felled  every  day,  but  not  one  is  ever  planted ;  in  short,  even  m  I8I0,  after  the  British 
lra>ps  had  been  in  the  island  ten  years,  wood  began  to  be  so  scarce,  that  their  rations  of 
fiiel  were  nrincipally  brought  fi'om  the  opposite  shores  of  Calabna. 

The  ^^ityV  wild  Simals  origmates  also  in  another  cause:  every  Sicilian  peasant 
carries  his  ffun  as  constantly  upon  liis  shoulder,  as  he  does  his  cap  upon  his  head,  and  he 
shoots  at  every  thing.  With  but  little  shelter  for  retreat,  or  for  breedmg,  and  pe^^tually 
tsCed  to  dStrucUonbythe  gun,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sim  y  in  general  should  be  as 
reSble  foTits  paucit/  of  ret ident  birds  and  quadrupeds,  as  it  is  for  is  naked  unwocded 
Tp^^e.    Its  ^nerj  is  grand  and  magnificent;  but  everywhere  it  .s  deficient  m  wo«l 

"°In™oJmer  times,  it  appears  that  several  wild  animals,  now  seldom  if  ever  seen  were  met 
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(Sicilia  Ricercala,  &c.,  1742)  show 
animal,  and  is  now  probably  extinct.  The  Wild  Boar 
was  formerly  common,  and  much  hunted :  and  the  earliest 
historians  mention  Porcupines  (J^,  846.)  or  Spined  Pigs 
(jmrci  spinosi,  armalidiRpim),  as  being  wild  in  the  forests 
of  Etna :  that  this  animal  should  not  have  been  originalij  a 
native  of  Europe  appears,  therefore,  highly  improhable, 
Fazello,  one  of  the  earliest  Sicilian  writers,  asserts  thai 
Fallow  Deer  (JDama)  were  found  wild  in  abundajice  on  the 
lofty  mountamous  clrain  of  the  Madonia  (Nebrodes),  and  on 
that  of  Dinamare  (Neptuni).  From  the  latter,  owing  to  its 
vicinity  to  Messina,  both  deer  and  foresla  have  long  since 
disappeared.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  this  noble 
animal  is  any  longer  wild  in  this  island ;  but  large  herds  are 
Stated  to  e-ost  in  the  woods  of  Mimiano,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Patemo  and  the  Duke 
de  Montalto,  where  they  are  preserved.  The  same  authors  mention  the  Stag  as  being  par- 
ticularly numerous,  both  on  the  sides  of  Etna  and  in  the  forests  of  the  Nebrodes.  Upon  these 
tter  mountauis  were  also  found  numbers  of  Wild  Goats,  whose  teelh  were  tinged  with  a 
ilden  hue,  probably  originating  from  the  nature  of  some  particular  plant  there  abundant 
.,.^=  „^A  v^u.:,  ™  almost  the  only  native  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with :  the  latter  are 

"-  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  island  by  Anassila, 


!B  and  Rabbits 
notcoramrn,  and  the  former 
tyrant  of  Reggio     {Mong ,  Sic  Rtc. 

Among  the  birds  of  Sicily  must  be  reckoned  many  species  common  to  the  opposite  shores 
of  Airica,  these  are  prmcmally  of  the  wading  tribe.  The  swampy  lakes  and  inaccessible 
morasses  of  I«onUni  and  Syracuse  aflbrd  shelter  to  vast  flocks  of  waterfowl,  which  arrive 
during  the  spring  and  antumnil  migration.  ,  The  malaria,  a  mogt  virulent  and  fetal  species 
of  ague,  engendered  by  these  low  laiids,  renders  them  almost  uninhabitable  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  a  sure  protection  to  the  birds 
t.iem,elves.  The  immense  flocks  of  quails  (/g-.  347.)  which 
■  pa-aby  the  way  of  Sicily  to  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  during 
the  month  of  April,  is  almost  incredible:  it  is  no  uncommon 
thmg  for  a  good  sportsman,  with  one  dog,  to  l«ig  from  fifty  to 
sixty  brace  the  first  day  after  their  arrival.  Bee-eaters,  orioles, 
rollers,  hoopoes  are  then  common  over  every  part  of  the 
island,  and  are  pursued  by  numerous  hawks  and  owls;  but  the 
whole  disappear  towards  the  beginning  of  May.  The  African 
Flamingo  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  solitary  marshes  of 
Q    -,  Syracuse;  where  the  Pelican  also  is  an  occasional  visiter. 

,     ^         ,  ■  The  beaulifiil  Piurle  Heron,  the  Night  Heron,  the  Little  Bit- 

tern, the  Long-legged  Plover,  the  Glossy  Ibis,  the  Prauticole,  and  several  other  rare  European 
species,  are  among  the  common  migratory  visiters,  and  give  to  the  ornithology  of  Sicily  an 
interest  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

The  insects  of  Sicily  are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected  ftwn  the  bare  and 
unsheltered  nature  of  its  surface.  The  character  of  its  entomology  is  decidedly  more  allied 
to  that  of  northern  Africa  than  of  central  Europe.  All  those  genera  which  delight  in  a  hot- 
randy  soil  are  particulariy  numerous :  as  Scarabffius  (Mac  Leay)  Trox,  Pimelia,  Scarites, 
GrylluB,  bphejt,  Amphicoma,  Bembex,  Chrysis,  Osmia,  &c.  Sicily  is, very  rich  in  hymenop. 
.  ^.  3j,j  pf  tjie  ^nus  Anthrax,  or  Sand  Flies,  we  discovered  near  thirty  species 


terous  ,  ..   ..__  ^ 

in  the  vicinity  of  Messina  alone. 
The  Butterflies  (PapUionidts) 


..iprise  the  most  elegant  species  known 
in  Europe.     Podalirius  europteus  Sv>.,  Gonepleryx  Cleo- 
patra, Eurymus  hyale  Sic.  (fig.  348.),  P.  Daplidice,  A. 
Lathonia,  &«.  are  common.   Africa  imparts  to  Sicily  one 
of  her  most  superb  and  jnposing  butterflies  in  the  rare 
P.  Jasiut,  Jasia  earopeea  Sw.,  which  we  have  occar 
sioftally  captured  near  Messina- 
Flights  of  devastating  Locusts,  unknown  to  tlie  other 
parts  of  Europe,  have  occasionally  afflicted  this  fiiiitful 
island.  The  earliest  upon  record  is  mentioned  by  Fazellt^ 
who  says  that  (about  the  15th  of  May,  1355)  the  heavene 
darkened  by  vast  claids  of  locusts  coming  from  Africa;  that  they  spread  over  tha 
and  began  to  make  all  verdure  disappear ;  but  that  a  sudden  change  of  wind  taking 
R»  if  hv  mi™,.l»    (h»„  Acr^^^A  ;„  (jense  squadrons,  and  were  driven  into  the  Ionian 


uHrak. 


9  if  by  miracle,  they  departed 


&ea,  where  theu'  bodies  being  cast  upon  the  shore,  caused  such  putre&ction,  that  a  grievous 
plasue  ensued. 

More  recent  flights  of  locusts  appeared  in  1637,  and  in  the  four  years  following  165fi, 
»l80  in  1687,  1688,  and  1689.     But  the  most  destructive  appeals  Ic  have  been  that  of  1708 
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Malta  and  Gflzo 


ITALY  19 

9  Monoito  e  ela  es  first  landed  at  Sieli;  from  whence,  eprea^ing 
0  e  the  whole  sliind  they  ca.used  devastation  and  ruin,  during 
In  modern  tun  s  tl  e  island  has  happily  been  spared  from  this 


island       hould  n 


bour  and  ci 


!  an  mal    of  Malta  and  Gozo,  as  may  be  expected,  are  few ;  yet, 
=(    al  kno  vlcdn-e   a  fe     notes  on  the  zoolo^'  of  these  detached 
lected      Of  nat   p  w  Id  quadrapeds,  we  believe,  there  are  none 
k  D-     tl  a    a  rabbit     During  the  spring  and  autumnal  mi- 
g  at  on    Qua  1     for  a  short  time,  are  in  great  abundance, 
and  the  bfa  t  lul  Merops,  the  Golden  Oriole  (Jig.  349.).  and 
the  eleirant      ested  Hoopoe,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
n  tU  na  ket      The  large  bird  called  the  Maltese  Vulture 
n  u  t  be  e  punged  from  our  systems,  being  no  ofher  than 
tl      Alpne  Vultire  {Cathartes  percnoplerm  Tem.)  in,  a 
joung    tate      t  was  probably  a  straggler  from  Alrica,  or 
the  lofty  nounta  ns  of  Sicily ;  for  these  birds  could  find  no 
—  pe  man  nt  hab  tation  or  shelter  in  the  flat  cultivated  table- 

^  ^    "  land  of  Mal  a.    The  little  island  of  Lampidosa  is  remarka- 

bl  for  be  ng  the  hah  tual  res  dencp  of  the  moat  elegant  of  European  birds,  and  one,  also, 
which  has  never  been  recorded  as  such :  this  is  the  Coronated  Crane,  or  L'Oiseau  Royal  of 
the  French  (^Ardea  panonia  Lin.) :  several  of  ihese  were  captured  in  1812,  at  Lampidosa, 
and  brought  to  Malta  alive.  To  this  solitary  and  nearly  uninhabited  island  the  Flamingo 
and  many  other  wading  birds  of  Africa  occasionally  resort 

The  fish  are  in  great  variety  and  it  all  times  aflbrd  a  plentifiil  supplj  f  r  the  table    yet 
the  species  are  tor  the  most  part  similar  to  those  of  Sicdy      The  mhabitants  being  tatho- 
-  great  quant  tie"  of  shellfish      Theojsteria  mdeed  unlmown     but  the  har- 
!ts  round  La  Valetta  supply  abundance  of  Mvrex  truncalus  (^Jig  350  o)  M. 
brandanus  (6)  both  much  better  tasted  than  our  whelks. 
Immense  quantil  es  of  the  Lttkodonms  dactylus  or  Bor- 
ing Muscle  (c)    are  annually  consumed      Indeed    the 
whole  island    from  its  gpological  nature   is  but  a  vast 
m  las  for  this  singular  shell  fish  which   perforates  the 
soft  rock    Delow  the  water  with  the  smoothness  and  re- 
gularity of  an  auger      In  the  still  inlets  and  reee-'Ses  of 
Sip  creeks  and  harbours  may  be  found  a  great  variety  of 
radiated  Mollusca,  nhich  trom  the  pdlncid  nature  of  the 
water  may  be  clearly  discerned  at  a  depth  of  eight  or 

The  domesticated  animals,  and  the  uses  they  are  app'ied  to  excite  the  atte  ilion  of  trav- 
ellers, on  first  visiting  the  island.  The  oxen  are  large,  and  haie  enormmis  horns,  being 
ttie  same  breed  as  that  of  Sicily:  all  the  heavy  draught  work  is  performed  by  them,  both  in 
town  and  country.  The  horses  are  mostly  imported  fi^m  Barbary ;  and  the  breed  of  asses 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Spain.  The  mule  is  universally  employed  for  lighter  purposes ;  and 
the  oid  Maltese  femilies  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom  of  using  tliem  in  carriages,  in 
preference  to  horses.  Cows  are  rarely  seen,  the  artificial  soil  beingr  too  valuable  for  agri- 
culture ;  but  goats  abound,  as  they  thrive  on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  rocks,  and  supply 
all  the  milk  and  fresh  butter  which  are  required.  Sheep  may  be  considered  a  curiosity  both 
in  Sicily  and  Malta ;  for  mutton  is  rarely  seen,  even  at  the  highest  tables.  The  Malt^e 
dog  is  nearly  extbct,  the  common  breed  being  more  like  the  pointer,  and  half  spaniel.  Rats 
are  so  large  and  numerous,  tliat,  during  the  amous  siege  of  Valotta,  they  became  delicious 
food  to  Ihe  starving  Maltese,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

Sbct,  in. — Historical  Geography. 

The  history  of  Italy  is  unrivalled  in  the  magnitude  of  ila  events,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  general  destinies  of  the  world.  Our  limits  and  plan  can  allow  only  a  very  hasty  sketch 
of  the  mighty  revolutions  of  which  this  country  has  been  the  centre. 

Of  the  eariy  nations  of  Italy  but  little  is  known.  The  Etruscans,  by  the  works  of  art 
handed  down  by  them,  especially  in  the  form  of  terracottas,  appear  to  have  been  a  civilised 
as  well  as  a  powerful  and  free  people.  The  south,  colonised  ft^m  Greece,  and  even  deno- 
minated Magna  Gnecia,  was  the  seat  of  (he  most  celebrated  of  the  early  schools  of  science: 
Pythagoras  taught  at  Crotona ;  and  the  Samnites,  by  their  gallant  resistance  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Romans,  established  their  name  as  a  military  nation. 

Rome  sprung  up  amid  these  nations  rathor  as  a  band  of  reiligees  than  as  a  regular  state. 
The  Romans  then  subjected,  one  after  another,  first  the  neighbouring  tribes,  then  Ihe  whole 
of  Italy;  and  afterwards  crossed  the  seas,  to  conquer  all  the  known  world.  Among  their 
high  and  energetic  virtues,  and  daring  exploits,  they  retained  still  a  character  of  rudeness; 
and  the  first  influence  of  their  conquests  was  to  extinguish  in  the  subject  nations  the  degrea 
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of  civaisation  they  already  possessed.  '  Eiruria  lost  her  early  arts,  and  Carthage  that  im- 
mense  commerce  which  embraced  all  the  known  seas  of  the  fflobe.  But  as  the  hardy  cap- 
tains of  Rome  penetrated  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  saw  the  matchless  works  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  with  which  they  were  embellished,  their  rugged  pride  was  softened, 
and  they  were  amitteri  with  the  love  of  these  .beautiful  arts.  The  orators  of  the  Porum 
sought  next  to  transfer  the  splendid  powers  of  eloquence  which  had  given  dignity  and 
aplentiour  to  Athen€  At  last,  Cicero  undertook  to  transplant  the  Grecian  philosophy.  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  same  time,  the  phieS  who  returned  Isden  with  the  spoils  of  so  many 
nations,  introduced  an  unbounded  luxury,  which  vitiated  altogether  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners. 

The  empire  of  Rame,  the  most  extensive  and  opulent  ever  established,  was,  after  dreadfid 
convulsions,  erected  on  the  mighty  rums  of  tlie  senate  and  the  republic ;  and  the  world  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  inheritanco  of  a  single  man.  On  such  a  trying  and  perilous  emi- 
nence, examples  were  presented  of  the  most  unbounded  cruelty  and  dissoluteness ;  yet  also 
of  the  most  wise  ajid  enlightened  humanity.  During  the  Augustan  age,  poetry  and  all  Iho 
fine  arts  were  patronised  and  cultivated  with  ardour,  after  the  Grecian  model,  and  carried 
almost  to  an  equal  pitch  of  perfection.  The  oppressive  sway,  however,  of  successive 
tyrants,  and  the  brutal  license  of  the  prffiforian  guards,  soon  left  little  more  than  that  bar- 
ferous  voluptuousness  which  generally  characterises  a  purely  despotic  government. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  attended  with  calamities  to  Italy  and  to  mankind, 
still  more  dreadfiil  than  those  with  which  its  rise  had  been  attended.  The  barbarians  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Europe,  allured  by  the  reported  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  empire, 
pressed  continually  closer  on  its  frontier.  They  were  kept  in  check  for  some  time  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  by  the  remainmg  strength  of  the  legions.  At  length  they  burst 
all  these  barriers,  and  ravaged  the  beautiful  plains  of  Italy,  The  transference  to  the  Bast 
of  the  seat  of  empire  left  this  portion  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  common  defence.  Rome 
itaeH;  the  imperial  capital  of  the  world,  became  the  prey  of  barbarians;  it  was  successively 
sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  and  the  Vandals  under  Genseric. 

>Tiie  sceptre  was  snatched  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Augustulus,  and  the  western  empire 
was  extinguished.  The  kingdom  felt  a  gleam  of  reviving  prosperity  nnder  Theodorio  the 
Ostrogoth  and  Theodoaius  the  Great,  but  wai  .    .       -  .     ™     . 

batians,  among  whom  the  Lombards  were  the 
to  the  northern  plain  watered  by  the  Po. 

The  empire  rf  Charlemagne  suspended  the  tr 
of  that  long  series  of  ultramontane  dominion  t 
members  of  that  empire,  France  and  Germany,  separated  from  each  otfier,  Italy  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Germany,  which  retained  the  anperial  name  and  dignity,  but  ever  afterwards  fouiid 
this  country  a  turbulent  and  precarious  appanage. 

The  spiritual  authority  of  the  Popes  formed  a  new  species  of  empire,  wiiich  seemed  to 
invest  Rome  with  a  grandeur  almost  equal  to  that  which  she  had  displayed  under  the 
Cffsars.  After  a  gradual  progress,  it  rose  under  Gregory  VII.,  to  such  a  height  that 
Henry  IV.,  the  most  able  and  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  was  fein  to  present  himself  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  and  on  his  knees  implore  forgiveness  for  havmg  ventured  to  dispute 
the  spiritual  authority.  From  this  tune  these  proud  pontifis  not  only  claimed  the  right  of 
dispcBuig  absolutely,  throughout  the  Christian  world,  of  oil  the  officers  and  ministers  of 
religion,  and  of  exacting  from  it  the  regular  tribute  of  "Peter's  pence,"  but  even  of  ex- 
communicating and  deposing  the  greatest  kings.  As  the  emperors,  however,  did  not  lamely 
submit  to  these  usurpations  from  a  power  which  they  considered  in  a  temporal  sense  as 
subordinate,  a  series  of  struggles  ensued,  which  scandalised  the  church,  and  distracted 
Europe. 

The  rise  of  the  commercial  republics,  Venice,  Genoa,  andFlorence,  formed  a  brilliant  era 
for  Italy,  enablmg  her  almost  to  equal  the  most  splendid  ages  of  antiquity.  Their  navies, 
both  for  war  and  commerce,  covered  the  seas,  and  set  bounds  to  the  all-grasping  ambition  of 
the  Otlflman,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  western  world.  By  degrees,  olao, 
the  lamp  of  learning,  which  had  shed  for  ages  only  e  dim  light  over  Europe,  broke  forth  heie 
into  full  effulgence.  The  remams  of  Greek  literature  were  conveyed  over  by  the  learned 
men  who  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  Turks;  the  writinss  of  the  ancients  were  drawn  from 
tiie  depth  of  convents,  and  eagerly  studied  and  circulated!  What  was  of  more  consequence, 
a  race  of  enlightened  princes  and  nobles  arose,;  who  sought  glory  in  patronising  knowledge, 
while  e  general  taste  for  it  was  diffused  among  a  wealthy  and  refined  community.  The  arts 
of  painting,  architecture,  and  music,  on  which  the  wealth  of  the  noble  citizens  was  lavishly 
expended,  rose  to  an  eminence  equalling,  perhaps,  that  of  the  ancients,  and  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  modem  nation. 

The  decline  and  degradation  of  Italy  rapidly  ensued  after  this  brilliant  era.  Her  great 
republics  lost  the  liberty  which  had  rendered  them  so  flourishing ;  their  arts  and  commeroa 
were  transferred  to  the  northern  maritime  states.  The  great  monarchial  powers,  after  long 
struggles,  reduced  her  territory  to  a  state  either  of  subjection  or  I'assalage ;  while  they  con- 
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tinued  at  llie  same  time  to  make  her  soil  one  of  the  great  theatres  tf  ciintention.  Italy  liat. 
reason  more  aiid  more  to  deplore  "  her  fetal  gift  of  beauty,"  which  becitme  so  fruitfiil  a  "  source 
of  present  woes  and  past ;"  she  was  branded  even  with,  the  appellation  of  "  slave  of  slaves." 
Borne  herself  lost  her  spiritual  greatness,  which  was  withered  even  in  Catholic  countries  by 
the  progress  of  reformatioa  The  late  revolutions  of  Europe,  though  they  produced  in  Italy 
many  eventful  scenes,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  her  destiny.  They 
Jiad  only  the  effect  of  sealing  her  degradation  by  extinguishing  what  remained  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  once  great  republics,  Venice  and  Genoa,  The  Italians  are  said  to  regret 
the  lost  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  given  by  Bonaparte  to  the  northern  districts,  though 
aecompaniei;  not  with  any  portion  of  political  freedom,  but  with  some  beneficial  regulations 
of  law  and  police.  In  general  a  great  body  of  the  Italian  people  manifest  a  deep  sense  of  the 
fillen  state  of  their  country,  and  an  eager  desire  to  seize  any  ft.vourable  occasion  to  revive 
its  ancient  glories;  but  as  yet  the  iron  hand  of  AustiJan  military  power  has  crushed  in  the 
bud  every  tendency  of  this  nature. 

Sect.  IV, — Political  Geography. 
The  political  state  of  Italy  presents  nothing  on  which  tlie  well-wishers  of  that  country 
can  look  with  much  satisfactioa  It  is  chiefly  divided  among  five  potentates ;  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  to  which  may  be  added  Parma  and  Placentio, 
tlie  appanage  of  Maria-Louisa;  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Genoa; 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  the  Pope,  temporal  ruler  of  the  States  ofithe  Church;  the 
King  of  Naples  and  Siciiy.  Beside  these,  the  Duchies  of  Modena  and  Lucca,  the  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  form  separate,  though  they  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  independent,  states.  The  constitutions  of  all  these  sovereignties  possess  an 
tmhappy  simplicity ;  the  will  of  the  ruler  operating  unchecked  by  any  legal  or  constitutional 
limit.  Neither  the  great  civic  nobles  of  the  commercial  states,  nor  the  feudal  nobility  of 
the  country,  have  any  effective  influence  in  the  administration.  They  only  exercise,  by 
tJieir  immense  fortunes,  a  pernicious  influence  in  checking  the  operations  of  police,  throw- 
ing the  public  burdens  on  the  industrious  classes,  and  depriving  them  of  Ihe  Just  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  police  over  all  Lower  Italy  is  in  the  most  imperfect  state.  Bands  of 
almost  licensed  robbers  occupy  the  mountain  districts,  and  make  frequent  inroads  into  the 
|dain;  thus  rendering  a  greMpart  of  their  territory  unfit  for  the  residence  of  the  cultivator. 
The  only  tie  between  the  separate  governments  of  which  Italy  is  composed  consists  in  the 
paramount  influence  of  Austria ;  tJie  power  of  all  others  which  sets  itself  in  the  most  fixed 
opposition  to  political  reform.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  his  brother  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, hisfiitlier-in-lawKiAgof  Naples,  one  of  hisdaughters  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  the  family  of  Sardinia  binind  to  him  by  close  ties  rf  consangunily.  What  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, his  troops  also  are  m  a  position  to  overcome  any  one  of  them  which  should  adopt 
measures  contrary  to  the  views  of  this  hiffh  potentate.  Being  otherwise  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  none  of  them  powers  of  the  flrst  rank,  they  present  no  political  features 
which  may  not  be  exhibited  in  describing  the  local  divisions  of  Italy, 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induttry. 

The  productive  wealth  of  Italy  has  suffered  greatly  in  the  decline  of  her  other  sources 
of  prosperity.  Yet  such  is  the  felicity  of  her  soil  and  climate,  and  so  considerable  are  the 
remains  of  her  industry,  that  the  entire  produce  of  her  land  and  labour  is  still  ample  and 
valuable. 

Agriculture,  as  Smith  has  observed,  is  one  of  those  plants  which  take  such  deep  root,  that 
only  extreme  tyranny  and  misrule,  and  scarcely  even  these,  can  eradicate  them.  Italy  is 
now  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  (he  superb  fabrics  with  which  she  formerly  supplied 
them ;  her  ships  no  longer  cover  the  Mediterranean ;  her  merchants,  who  were  once  her 
noJ)!es  and  her  princes,  retain  only  the  shadow  of  mighty  names.  But  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
the  Arno,  and  the  Garigliano  are  still  cultivated  like  gardens;  and  the  agricultural  produce, 
after  supplymg  a  very  dense  population,  affords  a  large  surplus  for  export 

Culture  in  Italy  is  conducted  by  a  class  of  farmers  to  whom  we  have  nothing  analogous  in 
our  part  of  the  world.  The  stock  is  furnished  half  by  the  landlord,  and  half  by  the  tenant; 
and  the  produce  is  equally  divided  between  them.  The  lease  is  only  from  year  to  year ;  but 
a  tenant  who  pays  his  rent,  and  does  not  give  any  serious  offence,  is  never  removed ;  Mr. 
ForsyUi  considers  the  productiveness  as  hemg  invariably  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
property ;  the  cause  of  which  probably  is,  that,  under  a  system  of  management  where  the 
landlord  co-operates,  the  part  of  those  holding  large  estates  committed  to  stewards  and  sub- 
stitutes is  commonly  very  ill  done,  and  their  avidity  for  money  shows  itself  only  in  extortbn. 
The  property  df  the  great  ecclesiastical  nobles  of  Rome  has  thus  been  converted  into  a  pes- 
tilential desert  In  Xombordy  and  Tuscany,  however,  the  mercantile  intelligence  of  the 
opulent  owners  has  been  employed  in  important  rural  improvements;  the  wealth  of  these 
districts  is  chiefly  due  lo  the  astonishing  works  constructed  at  an  early  period  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.    Several  of  them  were  executed  at  periods  prior  to  the  era  of  authentic 
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record ;  others  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenlli,  and  fourteen  centuri^.  The  aqueducls,  sluices, 
and  otiier  works  co"nected  with  them,  are  still  Che  admiration  of  engineers.  They  are  now 
so  divided  and  subdivided,  as  to  convey  the  means  of  irrigation  almost  Into  every  field ;  and 
in  this  southern  clime,  where  nothing  almost  but  water  is  wanted,  the  mcrease  of  fertility  is 
almost  incredible.  The  produce  is  sometimes  more  than  tripled ;  and  grass  may  be  mown 
three,  four,  and  five  times  in  the  year.  The  property  of  water,  thus  the  grand  instrument 
of  cultivation,  is  fixed  and  distributed  by  the  minutest  regulations.  Every  spring  newly 
discovered  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  and  ia  by  him  immediately  converted  into 
a  little  canal.  The  enclosures  are  small,  and  surrounded,  for  the  sake  of  ^ade,  by  poplata 
and  mulberry  trees,  which  give  the  country  a  rich  wooded  appearance.  The  &xm-steadin^ 
are  kept  very  neat  end  clean.  In  the  Tuscan  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  irrigating  system  la 
practised  on  a  difierent  and  still  more  elaborate  metiiod.  The  steeps  of  the  Apennine, 
from  which  the  waters  poured  down  only  in  irregular  torrents,  seemed  incompatible  with 
Buch  a  process.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  terrace  system,  which,  though  not  uncommon  in 
Asia,  is  in  Europealmost  exclusively  Italian.  The  processes  by  which  level  spots  have  been 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  steepest  mountains,  iMiked  rocks  covered  with  eartli,  torrents 
confined  within  vralls,  and  guided  in  little  canals  along  almost  every  field,  could  only  have 
been  efiected  by  the  Florentine  merchants  in  their  greatest  prosperity.  The  people  of  the 
present  age  with  difficulty  support  the  heavy  expenses  of  repairing  and  keeping  up  these 
most  usefol  works.  The  cultivation  of  Naples  does  not  require  such  elaborate  processes. 
AH  that  is  there  wanted  is  shade,  which  is  procured  by  dividing  the  country  into  verj  small 
fields  less  than  an  acre,  and  planting  each  side  with  high  trees,  round  which  vines  are 
trained.  The  land  is  almost  entirely  tilled  with  the  spade ;  but  the  poor  cultivator  ia 
obliged  to  give  two-thirds,  instead  of  one-half,  to  the  proprietor.  The  Neapolitan  Apennine 
ia'not  cultivated  with  the  same  elaborate  care  as  the  Tuscan;  bat  nature  profiisely  covers 
it  with  the  chestnut  and  the  olive.  An  entirely  different  system  prevails  in  the  great  ma- 
remmas  or  plains  along  the  sea-coast,  which,  from  some  cause  not  fiiUy  ascertained,  are 
filled  at  a  certain  season  with  air  so  pestilential,  that  human  beings  cannot  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  without  (he  loss  of  health,  and  even  of  life.  These  wide  plains,  surrounding 
the  greatest  cities  of  Italy,  present  a  scene  of  the  most  dreary  desolation,  and  are  covered 
merely  with  wandering  herds,  watched  by  a  few  mounf^^  shepherds,  who,  however  habitu- 
ated to  the  61imate,  labour  under  constant  debility.  Once  in  about  six  years  each  spot  is 
brought  under  the  plough,  for  which  purpose  numerous  bodies  of  labonrers  are  brought  fiT)m 
Rome  and  Sienna ;  and  sometimes  a  hundred  ploughs  are  employed  at  once,  in  order  to  get 
over  as  soon  as  possible  this  dangerous  operation.  The  fiirmers  are  few  in  number,  not  more 
than  eighty  in  the  wliole  Roman  state.  They  reside  constantly  in  the  cities,  have  large 
capitals,  and  long  leases;  and  some  of  them  have  live  stock  worth  $75,000. 

The  objects  of  agriculture  in  Italy  are  numerous  and  important.  They  mclude  grain  of 
all  the  most  valuable  descriptions.  The  wheat  of  Sicily,  and  still  more  of  Sardinia,  ia 
reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe.  Maize  ia  a  prevalent  grain,  chiefly  for  the  food  of  the  lower 
orders;  and  even  rice  is  raised  with  success,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  inundated 
tracts  of  Lombardy.  Silk  is  an  universal  staple,  and  of  very  fine  quality.  The  export  of  it, 
in  a  raw  or  thrown  state,  since  the  decline  of  internal  manufactures,  has  been  the  main  basis 
of  Italian  commerce :  it  is  sent  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries,  and  shares  rtith  that  of 
China  and  Bengal  the  market  of  Britain.  The  vine  finds  almost  everywhere  a  favourable 
situation,  and  is  cultivated:  but  the  juice  no  longer  preserves  the  fame  of  the  Bncient  Faler- 
nian.  It  is  in  general  too  sweet,  and  too  imperfectly  fermented,  to  admit  of  exportation. 
Mr.  Eustace  endeavours  to  turn  this  circumstance  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character, 
conceiving  that  the  sober  Italian,  who  drinks  to  quench  thirst,  has  no  motive  to  study  the 
preparation  of  a  delicate  wine.  The  wines  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are  the  best,  and  are  some- 
times seen  at  the  tables  of  the  great  in  foreign  countries.  The  Muscatel  and  other  Sicilian 
wines  are  so  extremely  luscious,  that  only  one  or  two  glasses  can  be  taken  at  a  time.  That 
island,  however,  has  another  kind,  the  Marsala,  often  sent  to  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  passes  for  Madeira.  The  olive  grows  in  very  great  luxuriance  in  Naples,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines ;  and  the  oil  made  from  it  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  any 
other,  at  least  for  use  m  tiie  finer  woollen  manufiictures,  whence  it  finds  in  England  a  steady 
demand,  under  the  name  of  Gallipoli.  Cattle  are  not  particularly  numerous ;  but  many  of 
'them,  {[oai  their  qualities,  are  singularly  valuable.  Pre-eminent  among  these  are  the  covre 
fed  in  the  pastures  of  the  Parmesan,  and  the  country  around  Lodi,  which  produce  the  cheese 
considered  superior  in  richness  and  flavoor  to  any  other  in  the  world.  The  cattle  are  of  the 
Hungarian  breed,  crossed  with  the  Swiss;  thoy  are  fed  in  the  stall  upon  mown  grass;  an'i 
numbers  of  the  small  proprietors  keep  a  dairy  in  common,  tliat  they  may  conduct  the  pro- 
cess on  a  large  scale.  The  cattle  on  the  Apennines  are  of  a  small  gray  kind,  which  Mrs. 
Graham  praises  as  the  most  beautiful  of  their  species ;  but  they  give  little  milk,  and  after 
being  employed  in  labour  are  driven  down  to  the  Maremma  to  be  fetteued  for  the  city  mar- 
bets.  The  sheep  abound  in  all  the  mountainous  districts,  and  their  wool  is  generally 
esteemed.    That  of  the  Venetian  hills  has,  by  crossing  with  the  merino,  been  rendered 
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•Imost  perfect!  uid  Oait  of  the  mounlaini,  of  Eomo  aiJ  N.pl.n  thonsh  not  so  Hoc,  I)  valued 
fcr  theSodilJ  of  it.  tejtt»re.  A  gre.t  p«t  is  blrt  mi  woven  nndyed,  for  t he  clothmg 
of  the  raliovive.  mid  of  the  iH.ra.  Oo.t.  nre  reired  in  grent  nnmhei.  .inid  the  Apen- 
n  ne  d£-  .nd  their  iled.  and  miili  i.  Hi.  animal  fo«i  ehiedj  0«>i  by  the  enltivatoiil  with 
Iho  additii  however,  of  iieii  pork.  Hogs  are  reared  also  in  great  perfection;  they  .renot 
pent  np,  and  fed  on  relU.!,  but  wander  at  huge  through  the  woods,  where  they  '"iT''^ 
mat,  i  root,  i  and  become  even  somewhat  mtelligent  and  sprighU,  .nimali  Jfe  l*™ 
and  bacon  thus  produced  are  coneidered  at  Rome  as  a  great  Injury.  The  toit.  of  My  am 
various  and  delicious,  but  none  are  of  such  value  as  the  chestnuts,  which  m  the  upper 
region.  conMitute  the  fojd  of  .  nnmerou.  body  of  mountameor^  who  even  dry  aM  convert 
tbim  bito  bread.  The  Apennhie  timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  oak  and  chestnut^ is  little  used 
except  for  barrels.  The  salme  plants  of  Sicily  yield  a  barilla  which  rival,  ftat  of  Spain. 
AmoSg  partial  objects  we  may  mention  cotton  in  the  souliern  provinces  of  Naplp,  which 
was  pSxiuced  in  1S12,  to  the  amount  of  60,000  bales,  and  tlie  hemp  of  Bologoa,  which  »  of 
peculiar  excellence.    The  Neapolitan  manna,  which  exude,  irom  a  species  ot  ash,  is  made 

"^  iC  mraXctare.  in  Italy,  once  remarliabie  for  their  elegance  and  variety,  are  now  every- 
■  where  in  a  atate  of  decay,  and  present  only  spechnens  on  a  small  scale  of  what  fortnerly 
existed.  The  great  and  opulent  citizens,  aHer  the  miiitiry  revnlutiem,  which  deprived  ttieni 
of  hdluenco  «fi  security,  seem  everywhere  to  have  reined  In  the  counp,  and  nivested  their 
capitals  in  land.  Silk  was  formerly  the  grand  .taple,  particularly  m  the  form  of  velvets  aiid 
daiiaaks,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery  The,  manulkctiire  ttill  exist,  in 
most  of  the  great  cities,  though  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  Venetian  States,  m  1795,  had  only 
2r01  silk  weavers,  and  1163  gold  and  silver  spfoners.  In  1802,  the  number  ot  weavers  m 
Turin  had  been  reduced  from  1400  to  500.  The  Lombard  peasantry,  however,  still  carry  on 
the  throwing  of  silk  upon  their  ftrms,  and  it  is  exported  in  the  shape  of  orgaarme  for  the  use 
of  the  foreign  manufiicturer.  The  woollen  nuuiniachires  of  Florence  were  once  nnmcnse, 
givimr  emptoyment  to  30,000  peraons ;  but  they  are  now  both  few  and  coame.  Lmen  m  con. 
iidetaie,  ind  i.  often  eomhined  with  cotton,  which  flourishes  ttlotaWy  m  the  E»uthem  pro- 
vinces of  Naples,  where  the  muslin,  of  Tarento  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  reputation,  ijiaa^,  in 
brilliant  and  Eurion,  form.,  wa.  once  a  celebrated  uiJ  aflmired  ■"■'•'•i '"'.'St.™^;! 
made  at  Venice,  on  the  islsnd  of  Murano,  mirror.,  glas.  beaii^  and  tubes ;  at  Plorence,  the 
IMn,  b«irhig  the  name  of  that  city.  It  seems  denltful  if  the  art  that  preduced  Uie  ancient 
eartienware  of  Etreria  .till  exist.  In  flie  Florentine  and  Roman  state,  are  mjde,  without 
the  use  of  the  wheel,  numerous  jar.  of  red  earthenware  fer  holdmgeil;  probably  on  a  very 
antique  mcKieh  The  work,  of  Doccia,  near  Plorence,  produce  goods  resemblmg  those  ot 
Staffordshire  The  only  fine  porcelam  of  Italy  i.  that  made  at  Naples,  which  may  vie  with 
any  m  Europe.  The  potteries  at  Terraino,  in  the  Abruzzo,  are  also  very  extensive.  Some 
enJions  works,  inlmd  ajite  nbl.s,cam<«i.,  mosaics,  &c,  which  elsewhere  rank  with  the  fln. 
arts,  are  carried  to  such  an  extent,  at  Flm^nce  and  Rome,  as  to  be  articles  of  trade  The 
paper  of  My  had  formerly  a  high  reputation ;  and  that  of  Belluno,  and  mme  part,  of  Tu.. 
Snv  is  stm  in  repute.  Extremely  fine  soap  i.  made  generally  throughout  Italy,  but  more 
oartioularlv  m  Sicily.  We  must  not  omit  the  Tuscan  manulhcture  of  straw  hahi,  wliich 
Jlffords  a  most  valuable  employment  to  the  country  girls  hi  that  neighbourhood,  and  yields  a 
orcKluee  of  about  $625,000  a  year.  In  general,  Italian  statistics  are  m  so  low  a  sbate,  as  to 
make  it  scarcely  possible  even  to  ce«iecture  the  amount  of  these  variou.  articles. 

Mberals,  especially  metals,  are  deficient  to  a  degree  remarkable  for  a  country  .o  very 
mountainens.  The  Alps,  which  are  so  rich  on  the  mde  ef  Germany,  produce  on  that  ot 
Italy  only  iron  m  the  districts  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  copper  m  that  of  Belluno.  1  he 
Brescian  iren  has  been  worked  with  censiderabfe  diligence,  being  formed  mto  the  steel  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Brescian,  and  hito  vmou.  doseriptions  of  hariwaie.  which^  how- 
ever, have  shared  the  general  decline  of  Italian  mdustry.  Notwifiisbmding  the  boasts  of 
some  native  writers,  no  mine,  of  impirtance  seem  to  exist  m  any  part  of  the  Apennines,  or 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  except  the  hiland  of  Elba,  long  celebrated  for  it.  fine  iron.  The  eliffl 
of  this  great  calcioons  chahi,  however,  produce  valuable  stmie,  and  particularly  several 
specie,  of  beautiful  marble,  ammig  which  that  ef  Carrara  is  eonppicuoosi  nor  are  here 
wmting  agates  and  other  ornamental  stones.     The  sulphur  of  Sicily  „  an  article  el  ,m- 

'"m?mcreantlle  transactimm  of  My  have  deelined  in  a  still  mote  remarlaUe  degree^ 
The  di«iovery  ot  America,  and  the  parage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  transferred 
the  most  valuable  trade  ef  the  world  mto  channel,  ftom  which  she  was  excluded.  The  re- 
strictive and,  in  many  respects,  oppressive  system,  adopted  by  the  Spanisli  and  Gennan 
ormces.  chilled  the  spirit  of  enterprise;  and  the  great  capitalists  of  Venice  and  Genoa  pre- 
ferred inverting  their  money  at  high  interest  in  foreign  fends.  The  only  great  commercuil 
activity  now  eiisting  is  at  Leghorn,  which  carries  on  not  only  the  commerce  of  luscnny, 
hot  thit  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  keeps  even  a  regular  dSpot  of  all  the  conimcdiOe.  of  the 
Irf^'anL    Mr  Jackson  reproaches  the  English  as  acting  against  both  their  honour  and  m. 
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tereat  in  receiving  these  goods  at  third  or  fourth  liaiid,  and  at  an  advance  of  35  per  cent., 
from  fraders  who  make  it  a  religious  duty  to  clieat  the  infidels;  but  the  merchants  find,  pro- 
bably, an  exlreme  convenience  in  having  one  port  where  they  can  make  up  a  complete 
assortment  of  Mediterranean  goods.  The  exports  from  Italy  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
articles  of  raw  produce  already  enumerated,  of  which  the  leading  articles  are  raw  and 
thrown  silk,  and  olive  oil ;  to  which  nnay  be  added  Parmesan  cheese ;  marhle ;  almonds,  and 
raisins,  from  Sicily  and  Lipari ;  Bologna  hemp,  barilla,  sulphur,  liquorice,  paste,  straw  hats, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  rags.  The  staple  fraport  is  salt-fish  for  the  use  of  the  devotees 
iiuring  the  fesis  of  the  chinch.  It  is  chiefly  cod-fish  from  Newfoundland,  called  here 
bacallo,  and  pilchards  from  Cornwall.  All  kinds  of  colonial  produce  and  spices  find  a  mar- 
ket; also  iron,  lead,  hardware,  silks,  woollen,  and,  still  more,  ;Cotlons  Ptam  France  and 
Britain.  Leghorn  also  imports  wheat  ft«m  Odessa,  beans  from  Egypt;  the  fruits,  cotton,  and 
drugs  of  the  Levant ;  hut  inore  for  the  accommodation  of  Britain  and  the  other  northern 
nations  than  for  the  use  of  the  country. 

Pishing  is  a  pursuit  fijr  which  the  extensive  coasts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  its  lakes  and  rivers, 
furnish  ample  scope,  as  ihey  abound  with  fish  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  It  is  carried 
on  with  sufficient  diligence  for  immediate  consumption,  but  not  so  as  either  to  fiirnish  objects 
of  trade,  or  to  dispense  with  a  large  importation.  Anchovies,  however,  are  shipped  in  iarge 
quantities  fiijm  Sicily  for  Leghorn ;  and  it  seems  to  he  from  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  cure 
that  they  do  not  equal  the  Gorgona  anchovies.  On  the  western  coast  of  the  same  island  is 
a  considerable  coral  fishery.  Amber,  as  a  marine  production,  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
found  more  abundantly  on  the  Sicilian  tlian  on  any  other  coast.  The  tunny  fishery  of  Sar- 
dinia is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  canals,  constructed  durii^g  the  period  of  the  glory  of  Italy,  are  very  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  plain  of  Lomhardy  is  intersected  by  twelve  on  a  largo  scale,  connected  by 
innumerable  minor  chaniiels.  But  though  many  of  these  are  navigable,  their  primary 
object  has  been  to  communicate  to  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Po  its  unrivalled  fer- 
tility. This  is  still  more  decidedly  the  case  in  the  Florentine  canals,  which  are  merely 
broad  ditches  cut  along  the  terraced  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  only  canals  of  the  south 
appear  to  be  those  which  have  been  formed  at  difierent  times  with  a  view  to  the  drammg  of 
the  Pontme  marshes.  Commercial  canals  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  entered  into  the  system 
of  Italian  economy. 

The  roads  of  Italy  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  under  the  ancient  Roman  em- 
pire and  republic.  From  Rome,  as  a  centre,  live  great  ways  branched  off  to  the  different 
fiuntiers.  All  obstacle^  were  removed,  rocks  levelled,  hollows  arched  over,  in  order  to  form 
routes  the  most  direct,- level,  and  commodious.  They  were  constructed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner with  large  blocks  of  stone  wedged  together  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  fiat  surlace  of 
rock ;  and  such  is  the  durability  thus  produced,  that  several  large  portions  remain,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  in  as  entire  a  state  as  at  their  firat  formation.  The  lines  of 
these  ffreat  roads  still  continue,  and  are  kept  by  the  existing  governments  in  very  tolerable 
condition ;  so  that  travelling  in  Italy  is  obstructed  only  by  the  occasional  inundations  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  still  more  perilous  assaults  of  banditti,  who  occupy  many  of  the  Apcnnine 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 
The  national  character  and  the  state  of  society  in  Italy  are  marked  by  prominent  and 
striking  features.  The  people,  in  some  respects,  are  perhaps  the  most  polished  and  refined 
of  any  in  the  world.  While  the  German  and  many  English  nobles  placed  their  enjoyment 
in  hunting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  music,  jRiinting,  poetry,  and  assemblies  for  con 
versation,  formed  the  delight  of  the  Italians.  The  one  spends  much  of  his  fortune  in  keep- 
ing a  splendid  table,  stud,  and  pack  of  hounds  ;  the  other  hi  building  palaces,  and  adorning 
them  with  masterpieces  of  pamting  and  sculpture.  The  French  are,  perhaps,  still  more  gay 
and  social ;  but  their  gaiety  is  more  of  a  noisy,  empty,  and  animal  kind  ;  while  the  Italian 
derives  his  delight  fix>m  objects  of  taste,  and  feels  them  with  deeper  sensibility.  The  nobles 
of  this  country  were  ftvjm  the  first  civic ;  and  all  their  habits  have  continued  to  be  those  of 
a  city.  Wliat  they  call  the  chase,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  bold  adventurous  field-sporta 
of  England,  but  consists  merely  in  driving  a  number  of  animals  into  an  enclosed  place,  and 
sliootmg  them  at  their  ease.  No  pains  are  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  Iheff  estates, 
which  are  managed  according  to  a  mechanical  routine,  under  the  care  of  stewards,  who 
often  embezzle  a  great  part  of  the  produce.  Being  excluded  also  from  all  concern  in  public 
affiiirs,  and  from  the  administration  of  the  state,  they  have  become  estranged  from  habits  of 
manly  and  energetic  exertion.  They  pass  their  lives  in  a  listless  and  lounging  apathy, 
making  it  their  sole  object  to  while  away  the  hour  in  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  mannei 
Their  day  is  spent  in  a  regular  routine  of  attendance  on  mass,  on  their  lady,  on  the  theatre, 
the  Casmo,  and  the  Corso.  As  the  title  and  rank  of  a  noble  descend  to  all  his  posterity, 
the  great  inciease  in  their  number,  by  reducing  them  to  a  miserable  and  proud  poverty, 
lends  stili-more  to  degrade  them  in  the  public  eye.     Ostentatious  magnificence  is  combined 
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with  sordid  economy;  the  most  superh  equipages  and  dpartmenta  are  l::t  out  to  fore.gnfers, 
wlio  are  not  even  quite  sure  of  honest  dealing.  Attached  to  many  of  th«  Florentme  palaces 
is  a  little  shop,  where  wine  is  retailed  in  the  smallest  quantities.  But  the  deepest  reproach 
of  ItaJian  manners  seems  to  be  the  established  system  of  cicisbeism,  by  which  every  mar- 
ried lady  must  have  her  lover  or  cavaliere  servente,  who  imposes  on  himself  the  duty, 
wherever  she  ia  or  goes,  to  dang-le  after  her  as  her  devoted  slave.  This  connection  is  said 
to  be  not  decidedly,  or  at  least  certainly,  criminal,  as  our  manners  wouM  lead  ua  to  suppose ; 
but  rather  to  form  an  elat  into  which  it  ia  necessary  to  enter,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 
fiiahionable  circles,  and  which  is  continued  according  to  a  routine  of  almost  mechanical  ob- 
servance ;  the  ^lant  speaking  not  of  the  mistress  whom  he  loves,  but  of  her  whom  he 
serves.  It  ia  obvious,  however,  that  it  must,  at  the  very  least,  imply  the  sBcrilice  of  all  that 
is  happy  or  respectable  in  domestic  life,  attended  as  it  ia  with  an  anathema  against  the  mar- 
ried pair,  if  they  show  the  slightest  symptoms  of  respect  or  regard  for  each  other.  Still, 
clwity  and  humanity  appear  conspicuous  virtues  in  these  nobles.  The  misericoTdia,  an  in- 
stitution diffusea  throughout  Tuscany,  consists  in  Florence  of  four  hundred  persons,  many 
of  high  rank,  who  devote  themselves  to  personal  attendance  on  the  sick,  superintendbg  the 
hospitals,  distributing  food  to  the  patients,  and  watching  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated.  These  duties,  indeed,  they  perform  under  the  disguise  of  long  black  vestmenta, 
which  cover  and  conceal  the  face.  There  ia  another  society  for  searching  out  and  relieving 
the  poor  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  are  ashamed  to  beg :  but  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  time 
their  aeal  had  so  fer  relaxed,  that  they  bestowed  alms  only  upon  application ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams confers  Uieir  origmal  object  as  wholly  lost  sight  oE  The  charitable  mstitutions  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  appear  also  to  be  most  extensive ;  and  the  bounty  be- 
stowed, especially  at  the  convents,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  idleness 
and  mendicity  which  prevail  in  the  great  cities.  Temperance  must  be  admitted  as  another 
vurtne  of  the  Italians.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  wine,  intoxication 
is  scarcely  known,  even  among  the  lowest  ranks.  English  visiters  complain  that,  amid  the 
profosion  of  other  forms  of  courtesy,  little  food  or  drink  is  vouchsafed  to  them,  even  by  the 
most  opulent.  A  dinner  is  an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence  ;  and  the  amusements  of  the 
evening  are  only  those  of  intellect  or  society,  without  any  refreshment  whatever.  The  ac- 
companiment of  real  politeness  and  civility,  however,  shows  that  this  proceeds  not  from 
want  of  hospitable  feelings,  but  of  that  importance  which  is  attached  to  good  cheer  by  the 
English  nation. 

The  lower  ranks  form  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population,  with  acarcely  any  mtcrvemng 
class  between  them  and  the  nobles.  They  share,  in  some  degree,  the  refined  tastes  and 
manners  of  the  higher  ranks.  The  common  shopkeepers  of  Florence  and  Rome  possess  a 
taate  in  the  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  even  in  poetry,  which  is  unknown  in  the  most  polished 
circles  beyond  the  Alps.  They  delight  also  in  conversation,  which  they  support  with  pecu- 
liar animation,  and  with  gesticulations  the  most  varied  and  expressive  w  any  European 
people.  The  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  a  poor,  quiet,  contented  orderly  race ;  spending, 
not  very  wisely,  all  their  little  savings  in  finery  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  But  the 
populace  of  the  great  towns  display  a  character  peculiarly  idle,  tumultuary,  and  unlicensed. 
They  seem  to  combme  the  characters  of  citizens,  beggars,  and  bandils.  The  lazzaroni  of 
Naples,  in  particular,  form  a  numerous  body,  who  exist  almost  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of 
regular  society.  The  climate  enables  them  to  live  without  houses, — almost  without  clothes, 
and  with  only  a  daily  handfti!  of  macoaroni.  Having  obtained  this  by  theft,  by  begging,  or 
some  little  occasional  work,  they  abandon  themselves  to  luxurious  indolence,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  wayvrard  humours.  They  are  a  set  of  wild  merry  rogues,  with  all  the  rude  energy 
of  savages,  foil  of  humour,  address,  ready  argument,  and  quick  repartee.  In  political  con- 
vulsions they  have  made  very  signal  displays  of  energy,  usually  in  defence  of  the  reigning 
femily,  lo  whom  they  are  strongly  attached.  The  practice  of  assaasination,  whether  fiDr  hire 
or  on  the  impulse  of  pasaion,  which  was  lon^  peculiarly  Italian,  is  said  to  have  been  consi- 
derably reduced  by  the  French.  They  deprived  the  sanctuariea  of  their  right  to  protect  the 
aaaassin ;  and  that  right  has  not  aince  been  restored  to  them.  Another  too  numeroua  class 
are  the  bandits,  who,  established  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  form  a  sort  of  separate 
people,  and  carry  on  their  vocation  on  a  great  and  regular  scale.  The  strength  of  their  line 
of  mountain  positions,  which  runs  close  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  high  road  through  Italy, 
affords  Uiem  opportunities  of  which  they  know  well  how  to  profit.  The  road  from  Rome  tc 
Naples  is  their  &vourite  haunt,  and  even  when  guarded  by  piquets  of  soldiers  at  the  distance 
of  every  mile,  it  cannot  always  be  travelled  with  safety.  They  carry  on  their  trade  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  not  without  soma  adherence  to  the  principle  of  honour  when  it  has 
once  been  pledged.  Theur  grand  aim  is  to  carry  off  some  person  of  distinction,  and  then  to 
exact  a  ransom  proportioned  to  his  means  and  dignity.  The  French  and  even  the  Gennan 
troops  stationed  in  Naples  rooted  out  some  of  these  dens  of  banditti;  but,  under  the  supine 
indolence  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  they  are  again  recruitmg  their  strength. 

Religion  still  forms  a  promine,-*  feature  in  Italy,  the  centre  of  that  great  spiritual  domi- 
nion which  for  so  many  ages  held  unbounded  sway  over  Europe.     The  pope,  as  spiritual 
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head  of  the  Calholic  church,  maintains  an  establishment  rather  suited  to  his  fiarner  eupre- 
macy,  than  to  the  limited  and  almost  nominal  jurisdiction  which  he  now  exercises.  The 
great  corffioil  of  the  church  consists  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who,  according  to  the  regu- 
lar establishment,  amount  to  seventy;  they  are  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  on  their  part  they 
elect  him  out  of  their  body.  Every  fortnight  they  are  assembled  in  a-consistory,  W  deliber- 
ate on  the  genera!  affeirs  of  the  diurcli.  Particular  departmentB  are  also  administered  by 
congregatbns,  which  have  not  the  signification  which  we  attach  to  them,  but  signify  public 
boanls.  There  is  a  congregation  de  propaganda  fide,  for  missions  to  foreign  parts  and  the 
conversion  of  heretics;  the  congregation  of  the  index,  for  making  up  the  list  of  prohibited 
books.  The  Jesuits,  since  their  re-establishment  in  1817,  have  also  theur  head-quarters  al 
Home,  where  their  general  resides.  The  inquisition,  now  much  mitigated  in  its  rigour, 
rbrms  one  of  these  congregations.  There  are  thirty-eight  archbishops  in  Italy ;  and  tho 
^umbe^  of  suffragans  varies  accordmg  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pope.  The  clergy,  botli  secu- 
■flr  and  regular,  were,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  very  numerous;  and  tlieir  possessions  were 
immense,  consisting  chiefly  in  land.  The  tithes  were  not  very  severe,  and  in  Tuscany 
had  been  altogether  abolished.  Durmg  the  French  revolutionary  sway  there  was  an  exten- 
sive confiscation  of  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  of  conventual  property;  and  though  this 
has  been  partly  restored,  much  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  purchasers.  It  is  said 
that  not  much  benefit  has  thence  accrued  to  the  cultivators,  who  have  merely  found  a  new 
and  oiien  more  rigid  landlord.  Another  means  of  support  to  the  church  is  from  alms;  and 
the  two  most  powerful  modem  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  FrMiciscans,  have  expressly 
announced  themselves  as  mendicant;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  renders  this  source  of  wealth 
much  less  productive  than  formerly. 

The  ceremoniesoftheRomanCatholic  church  are  exhibited  at  Rome  in  all  their  imposing 
g>lendour,  Mr.  Eustace  considers  the  pontifical  service  at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  procession  on 
Corpus  Christi  day,  as,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  are  exhibited  in  the 
universe.  AlLthe  parade  of  dress,  the  blaze  of  light,  and  the  pomp  of  music,  are  united  in 
themagnificent  hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  vast  area  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  to  produce 
tlie  most  imposing  and  hrilliant  efiect:  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  is  said  to  be  in  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  when  the  hundred  lamps  that  bum  over  the  tomh  of 
the  Apostle  are  at  once  extinguished,  and  in  their  stead  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  appears 
suspended  from  the  dome;  in  one  part  of  the  ceremonies  the  Pope  makes  a  show  of  washing 
the  feet  of  pilgrims,  while  in  another  he  bestows  his  benediction  on  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. These  great  days  are  preceded  by  periods  of  severe  fasting,  and  followed  by  a  car- 
nival, or  interval  of  almost  unbounded  license.  The  gloom  of  the  first  period  is  described 
by  Lady  Morgan  as  enlivened  hy  busy  preparation  in  draping  the  churches,  clothing  altars, 
and  forming  festoons;  also  in  preparing  dresses,  crowns,  necklaces,  and  cradles  for  the 
Madonna  and  Child  of  the  respective  churches.  Sometimes  the  Virgin  blazes  in  pearls  and 
diamonds ;  sometimes  she  can  only  get  a  tin  crown,  set  off  with  gilt  paper  and  glass  beada 
Mary,  according  to  Mrs.  Graham,  is  the  goddess  of  Italy ;  even  the  robbers,  who  are  gene- 
rally devout,  never  go  forth  on  a  marauding  expedition,  without  her  image  carefiilly  tied 
round  'ihe  neck. 

In  /iterature  and  science,  the  worid  is  deeply  indebted  to  Italy ;  first  for  the  classical 
works  which  she  produced  during  her  Augustan  age ;  and  then  for  the  brilliant  revival  of 
literature,  under  her  auspices,  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance.  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries  she  could  boast  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosfo,  as  slandmg 
in  the  first  class  of  poets ;  Guicciardini,  Fra  Paolo,  Machiavel,  unrivalled  among  the  histo- 
rians of  their  ovra  and  several  succeeding  ages;  and  Galileo  as  attaining  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  astronomy  and  physical  science.  Along  with  the  political  ascendency  of  Italy, 
her  literary  greatness  has  Buffered  decay ;  the  magnificent  patronage  of  the  Medici  and  llie 
Estes  was  no  longer  extended  to  it ;  and  the  national  enthusiasm,  by  which  it  had  been  fed, 
was  depressed  by  slavery  and  adversity.  Italy,  however,  has  not  ceased  from  time  to  time 
to  produce  distinguished  works.  The  lyrics  of  Giridi,  Chiabrera,  Filicaja,  have  attracted 
admiration ;  and  the  drama,  which  had  been  wanting  in  its  fortunate  age,  was  brought  for- 
ward m  a  very  imposing  manner  by  Alfieri  and  Monti.  At  the  same  time  the  political  works 
of  Filangieri,  Beccaria,  and  Verri,  have  displayed  highly  enlightened  views;  and  Spallan- 
Tani,  Fontana,  and  others  have  acquired  distmclion  in  medical  and  physical  science. 

The  literary  collections  of  Italy  are  of  singular  value;  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  if  not 
Jie  most  extensive,  is  probably  the  most  valuable,  in  Europe ;  the  number  of  volumes  (a  sim- 
ple fact,  which  might  be  easily  ascertained,)  has  been  left  to  conjecture,  which  fluctuates, 
according  to  Mr.  Eustace,  between  200,000  and  1,000,000 :  he  advises  to  take  the  middle, 
which  makes  a  very  vague  kind  of  estimate.  The  manuscripts,  the  most  curious  and  valu 
able  part,  are  reckoned  by  him  at  50,000,  but  by  Mr.  Cadell  only  at  30,000.  They  comprise 
very  early  copies  of  the  gospels,  the  classics,  and  writers  of  the  middle  age.  The  French 
extorted  the  surrender  of  500,  lo  be  selected  by  themselves;  but  if  (as  reported  by  Lady 
Morgan)  the  choice  was  capriciously  made  by  illiterate  officers,  it  may  not  have  materially 
reduced  the  value  of  the  collection.    The  Ricciardi  and  Magliabecchi  libraries,  jt  Florence.. 
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am!  that  of  tlie  Institute  of  Bologna,  though  secondary  to  the  above,  contain,  however,  m  ■  ich 
store  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  early  printed  works,  formed  by  the  munificent  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  these  cities.  The  riches  of  (hat  of  Mikn  have  been  sufScientiy  proved 
by  the  learned  researches  of  M,  Angelo  Mai,  who  has  retraced  the  lost  works  of  Cicero  and 
other  classic  authors,  erased  in  order  to  make  way  for  monkisii  legends  that  have  been  writ- 
ten above  them.  The  library  formed  by  the  house  of  Este,  at  Modeiia,  notwithstanding 
severe  and  repealed  losses,  possesses  still  considerable  wealth.  At  Naples,  the  papyri,  dug 
out  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  present  still  one  of  the  greatest  modem  literary  curi- 
osities. 

The  fine  aits  in  Italy  have  attained  a  splendour  quite  unrivalled  in  any  modem  country, 
and  have  even  flourisjied  in  that  region  as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil.  An  aristocracy 
living  In  cities,  and  estranged  from  rural  habits,  naturally  centered  their  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion in  covering  their  country  with  this  species  of  embellisliment.  The  houses  of  the  Me- 
dici and  of  Este,  with  the  nobles  and  senate  of  Venice,  vied  with  each  other  in  raising  such 


Painting,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools,  reached  a 
height  of  perfection  unequalled,  perhaps,  even  in  ancient  times.  In  all  the  qualities  of 
form,  design,  and  expression,  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  the  art,  no  names 
can  yet  rival  those  of  Jlichael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  A  school  nearly  contemporaneous  was 
forAued  at  Venice,  which,  aa  to  the  beauty  of  colouring,  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  ever  since  this  early  period,  the  art  has  been  ina  state  of  gradual  decline.  The  school 
of  Bologna,  however,  which  immediately  succeeded,  attained  to  very  great  excellence.  Just 
below  that  of  its  predecessor.  But,  for  more  than  a  century,  though  Italy  haa  had  some 
showy  and  popular  painters,  there  have  been  none  who  could  establish  any  classic  reputation : 
at  present,  notwithstanding  the  respectable, names  of  Camuccini  and  Naldi,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  art  is  very  secondary.  An  ingenious  writer  complains  of  the  cold,  glaring,  hard 
style  adopted  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  most  masterly  rf  the  ancient 
works.  Indeed,  Mr.  Williams  suspects  that  the  constant  copying  of  these  works,  and  often 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  sale,  deadens  the  invention  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  painters. 

The  sculpture  of  Italy,  even  during  its  happiest  ages,  did  not  equal  that  of  the  ancient 
schools;  though  Michael  Angelo  and  Band inelli,  combining  it  with  painting,  produced  soma 
very  splendid  specimens.  In  the  present  age  the  genius  of  Canova  has  hurst  forth  with  a 
brilliancy  whicli  has  enabled  modem  times  in  this  art  almost  to  rival  antiquity.  Thorwald- 
sen,  also,  though  a  Dane,  Iiaving  been  completely  formed  and  fixed  at  Rome,  has  generally 
been  considered  as  Italian. 

Engraving  is  an  art  suteidiary  to  painting  and  sculpture,  and  naturally  following  in  their 
train.  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  school  formed  by  Raphael,  and  the  valuable  etchings 
by  the  Bolognese  painters,  Italy  seems,  in  this  department,  to  have  long  remained  behind 
Prance  and  Flanders.  This  r^roach  has  been  removed  in  the  present  age,  when  the 
patronage  afforded  by  an  association  of  nobles  has  produced  Volpalo,  Bettelini,  Gandolfi,  and 
above  all  Morghen,  justly,  perhaps,  considered  as  the  greatest  engraver  that  ever  existed. 
The  talent  of  these  artists  also  having  been  employed  solely  on  the  finest  pieces  of  the  early 
masters,  has  rendered  their  engravings  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 

Architecture  is  another  art  in  which  Italy  has  no  modem  rival.  Though  some  of  the 
northern  nations  may  have  erected  more  huge  and  more  costly  structures,  none  of  them  dis- 
play the  same  high,  pure,  and  classical  taste.  Besides  Palladio  and  Bramante,  who  hold  the 
fcremost  place  among  professed  architects,  Michael  Angelo  employed  himself  in  designing 
several  great  edifices,  which  are  stamped  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  genius.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  astonishing  magnificence  of  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient  Rome,, 
they  are  completely  matched  by  St,  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  other 
modem  churches. 

The  collections  of  art  ra  Italy  are  of  a  splendour  surpassing  even  that  which  might  be 
inferred  fi^m  the  great  works  produced  by  its  artists.  Of  the  masterpieces  of  (he  ancienta 
which  were  either  saved  tirom  the  desolation  of  the  Eastern  empire,  or  dug  up  from  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  either  found  in  Italy,  or  brought 
into  it ;  and  that  country  became  the  grand  depository  alike  of  ancient  and  modem  art. 
Even  at  the  time  when  French  rapacity  had  stripped  it  of  all  its  moveable  treasures,  the 
grand  productions  of  Michael  Angeio,  Raphael,  Caraeci,  and  Titian,  painted  upon  the  walls 
of  temples  and  palaces,  remained  immutably  fixed.  Italian  pictures  form  still  the  brightest 
ornament  of  all  the  collections  beyond  the  Alps ;  yet  the  multitudes  which  have  been  pur- 
chased out  of  Italy,  seem  scarcely  missed  amid  the  proflision  irf  those  which  remain.  Rome 
continues  still  the  great  studio  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe ;  no  painter  is  considered  fiilly 
accomplished  until  he  has  spent  a  year  or  two  in  that  capital ;  and  many  from  the  most 
remote  countries,  enamoured  of  its  beauties  and  advantages,  make  it  their  residence  for  life. 

In  music,  Italy  has  boasted  a  similar  pre-eminence ;  and  for  a  long  time  all  the  great  com- 
posers m  ttie  high  style  of  art,  Pasiello,  Cimarosa,  and  Salieri,  were  exclusively  Italian. 
'V  late,  however,  Germany  has  come  forward  as  a  powerfiil  rival ;  Vienna  especially  has 
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prooar<d  several  composers  of  the  first  class.  Yet  Italy  seems  still  to  be  regarded  as  tho 
chief  home  of  the  musical  art;  thither  all  the  students  repair;  and  its  vocal  performers  arc 
considered  over  al!  Europe  as  superior  fo  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  amusements  of  Italy  have  been  already  touched  upon,  in  estimating'  the  character  of 
a  people,  of  whom  so  large  a  proportion  live  only  for  amusement  The  arts  now  enurne- 
rated,  as  brought  to  such  perfection,  furnish  a  great  pait  of  their  daily  recreation ;  to  which 
they  add  a  still  more  refined  one,  improvisatory  poetry.  In  all  the  societies  of  Italy,  there 
are  bards  who  are  ready  to  recite  a  crowd  of  verses,  upon  any  subject  proposed,  on  the  spot; 
and  many  have  been  celebrated  as  of  great  excellence.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that 
-uiy  of  the  productions  of  these  improTisatori  have  obtained  the  notice  of  the  world  in  gene 
.-al ;  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  rather  a  process  for  the  display  of  quickness  of  fancy, 
thar  one  by  which  works  of  superior  merit  can  be  produced. 

The  mansions  ofltaly  are  celebrated  for  the  splendour  and  art  displayed  both  in  their  form 
and  interior  decoration.  Those  built  by  the  nobility  in  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice, 
are  usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  palaces;  and  their  classic  exterior,  spacious  apart- 
ments, and  tlie  works  of  pamting  and  sculpture  with  which  they  are  adorned,  render  them 
often  more  interesting  to  the  spectator  than  those 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps.  They 
are  mamtained,  however,  rather  for  show  than  use ; 
all  the  finest  apartments  being  employed  as  galle- 
ries of  exhibition,  while  those  in  which  the  feniily 
resideareof  small  dimension,  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  destitute  of  many  of  the  comfbrta  which,  to 
aa  English  gentleman,  appear  indispensable :  in 
•  short,  to  him  they  appear  litUe  better  than  garrets. 
The  taste  for  architectural  beauty  descends  even 
to  the  lower  ranks.  The  bouses  of  tlie  little  ferm- 
ers  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  are  adorned  with 
porticoes  and  colonnades,  and  oflen  display  a  classic  aspect  (.Jig.  351.). 

The  dress  of  the  Italians  does  not  seem  to  have  any  features  peculiar  o 
Among  the  upper  ranks,  French  fashions  prevail ;  many  of  those  in  the  <x 
ally  of  the  hillv  districts,  display  a  picturesque  variety,  which,  being  n 
with  taste,  produces  often  a  very  pleasing  effect  (^g.  353.) 


■  strictly  national, 
jntry,  and  especi- 
it  unaccompanied 


In  the  food  of  the'Italians 
characteristic  article,  except 
adopted  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  it 


generally  very  temperate,  we  know  not  any  very 
In  the  rest  of  Europe  it  has  not  been  generally 
presented  as  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent. 


Sect.  VIL — Local  Geography. 

The  local  divisions  of  Italy  are  more  than  usually  prominent;  for  though  the  country  is 
united  by  name,  by  a  common  language,  and  by  a  strong  national  feeling,  it  has  yet  been  par- 
titioned into  a  number  of  states,  politicaHy  independent  of  each  other.  The  numerous  little 
republics,  indeed,  which  once  made  so  Iwilliant  a  figure,  and  disputed  for  supremacy,  have, 
in  the  lat«  convulsions,  lost  the  feeble  remains  of  their  existence,  and  merged  into  the  great 
states.  Italy  is  thus  divided  into  five  great  portions :  1.  The  Ecclesiastical  States ;  2.  Tus- 
cany ;  3.  Lombardy,  or  the  Austrian  States ;  4.  The  Stales  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  5.  Naples 
and  Sicily :  to  which  must  be  added  the  smaller  states  of  6.  San  Marino ;  7.  Modena ;  6 
Jiucca;  9.  Parma;  10,  Monaco. 
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SuBiSECT.  1. — Ecclesiastical  Stales. 

The  Ecclesiastical  States  have  lost  Ihat  paramount  importance  which  they  once  possessed 
and  a.re  the  least  flourishing  and  powerfol  of  all  the  divisions  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  as 
IJiej  contain  Rome,  with  all  its  stupendous  monumeuts,  and  were  the  central  theatre  of  all 
the  ancient  grajideur  of  Italy,  they  still  excite  an  interest  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of 
these  celebrated  regions.  They  form  a  central  band,  ejrtending  entirely  across  the  country 
and  separating  the  north  &om  the  south  of  Italy.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Ferrara,  then- 
eastern  portion  shoots  a  large  branch  northwards  as  far  as  the  Po.  They  are  thus  in  contact 
on  one  side  with  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  on  the  other  with  Naples.  The  Apennines  pass 
entirely  through  them,  producing  on  their  borders  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  ir 
Europe, — the  lake  of  Perugia,  the  falls  of  Terni,  the  magic  scenes  of  Tivoli  and  Frascati 
These  mountains  divide  the  slates  into  two  unequal  plains,  of  which  the  western  is  the  most 
extensive,  and  contains  the  city  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  waste  and  pestilential. 
The  eastern,  comprising  the  Bolognese  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  is  more  fertile  and  better 
cultivated,  but  much  narrower,  heing  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  mountains  produce  timber,  chestnuts,  fruits,  and  even  silk,  wine,  and  oil,  though  not 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  territories.  There  is  very  little 
manufecturing  industry  of  any  description.  The  annats,  contributions,  and  indulgences, 
which  anciently  mtiintained  the  pontifical  sovereign  in  such  pomp,  have  disappeared  with 
the  decaying  faith  of  the  Catholic  world.  He  maintains  about  6000  or  7000  troops,  which 
&re  little  better  than  a  species  of  militia. 

The  population  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Slates  is  nearly  2,600,000.  Principal  towns; — 
Rome,  150,000;  Bologna,  70,000;  Ancona,  30,000;  Perugia,  30,000;  Ferrara,  24,000;  Ra- 
venna, 16,000 ;  Forli,  16,000 ;  Rimini,  15,000 ;  Pesaro,  14,000 :  Benevento  (m  Naples),  14,000 ; 
Ascoli,  13,000;  Viterbo,  12,000;  filacerata,  12,000;  Urbino,  11,000;  Loretto,  8000 ;  Civita 
,  Vecchia,  7000. 

The  revenue  is  in  a  great  measure  conjectural,  from  the  want  of  any  official  statements. 
H.  Balbi,  in  a  communication  to  the  Bulletin  Universel,  states  it  to  have  amounted,  is  1818, 
to  l,720,000i. ;  of  which  there  was  derived  from  lajid-tax,  400,000i. ;  from  customs,  300,000J. ; 
monopolies,  lW,000i. ;  registers,  &c.  200,000!. ;  lottery,  135,0001.  At  present,  the  same 
writer  estimates  it  only  at  l,237,000i.  burdened  with  a  debt  of  24,700,0001. 

Rome  (/£■  35d  )is  tiie  capital  of  tlie  Ecclesiastical  States.    This  ancient  city,  still  gr*a' 


in  its  decline,  presents  to  the  refleetmg  mmd  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  the  proudest 
capitals  of  the  modem  world.  It  holds  enshrined,  as  it  were,  all  the  suhlimest  monuments 
of  historj-  and  antiquity.  Every  spot  is  rendered  sacred  by  awful  names  and  heroic  actions. 
The  memory  of  those  who  rose  in  genius  and  glory  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  of  those 
whose  nod  fixed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  seems  to  hover  around  the  "eternal  city." 
Gibbon,  while  he  disclaims  enthusiasm  as  a  part  of  his  character,  admits  that  it  never  left 
hun  during  the  weeks  which  he  spent  in  wajidermg  through  the  streets  and  monuments  of 
Rome.  Independent  even  of  these  high  associations,  Rome  contains  the  most  perfect  works 
in  arciiitecture,  pamting  and  sculpture,  produced  in  the  ages  both  ancient  and  modern,  wh-oi 
those  arts  had  reached  their  proudest  height.  Even  now,  all  who  wish  to  attain  tafte  or 
perfect  skill  m  those  refined  and  beautiful  arts,  flock  to  Rome  as  theu'  school.  To  celebrate 
Rome  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  libraries  have  been  written ;  but  we  can  merely  mention  those 
grand  features  which  render  it  the  admiration  of  the  world.   - 

The  outlines  of  ancient  Rome,  and  its  relation  to  the  modem  city,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
R>rsyth  di4inguishes  three  cities  called  Rome ;  that  which  the  Gauls  destroyed,  that  which 
Nero  burned,  and  that  which  Nero  rebuilt  The  walls  begun  by  Servins  Tullius,  and  com- 
pleted by  Aurelian,  present  specimens  of  all  the  successive  forms  of  construction  which 
wevailed  In  Rome.    The  modem  ci^  is  still  enclosed  by  them ;  but  it  covers  only  a  portion 
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of  the  vnsl  site  .vcupiro  by  the  mistress  of  the  world.  It  extends  chiefly  over  the  Campua 
Martius  and  along  the  Tiber,  forming  a  curve  round  the  base  of  the  Capitol.  The  spectator 
must  turn  to  the  other  side  of  that  hill  before  he  is  met  by  the  genius  of  ancient  Roma. 
There,  scattered  in  vast  and  shapeless  masses  over  the  seven  hills,  appear  its  ruins.  They 
stand  in  lonely  majesty,  with  groves  of  funeral  cypress  waving  over  Ihem.  Its  palaces,  its 
tombs,  its  baths,  its  temples  with  their  pointed  obelisks,  stand  majestic  but  solitary  monu- 
ments amid  the  extensive  waste  of  time  and  desolation.  The  Palatine,  which  originally 
contained  the  whole  city,  which  remained  always  its  chief  and  most  populous  quarter,  and 
is  represented  by  Cicero  as  crowded  with  the  senate,  the  orders,  and  with  all  Italy,  presents 
a  mere  landscape,  with  two  solitary  villas  and  a  convent.  The  temples,  palaces,  and  por- 
ticoes lie  in  such  shapeless  heaps,  tliat  the  utmost  learning  of  the  modem  architect  and 
antiquary  have  been  wasted  in  ftiiitlesB  attempts  to  discover  their  plan  and  their  site.  Of 
the  imperial  palace  only  some  vaulted  subterraneous  chambers  of  one  wing  remain.  In 
general,  it  may  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grand  objects,  the  details  of 
ancient  Rome  have  escaped  the  most  anxious  researches  of  the  learned.  We  cannot  tell  the 
site  of  many  of  the  objects  even  most  famous  in  antiquity.  We  cannot  say,  "Here  stood 
the  house  of  Miecenas,  of  Cicero,  of  Horace."  However,  the  Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  hills, 
are  stamped  with  those  characters  of  antiquity  that  cannot  be  mistaken  :  "a  walk  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Coliseum  comprises  the  history  of  ages."  The  leading  features  in  Romp 
ajre  the  ancient  edifices ;  the  modern  edifices ;  the  works  of  painting ;  and  the  works  ot 
sculpture. 

Of  the  ancient  edifices,  though  many  retain  only  their  rude  foundations,  and  others  have 
been  so  shattered,  thai  their  original  form  cannot  now  be  traced,  enough  yet  remains  to  in 
spire  the  most  solemn  emotions,  and  to  give  a  fiill  idea  of  the  perfection  of  ancient  archi' 
tectural  design.  The  monuments  of  Rome  are  divided'  by  Forsyth  into  the  works  of  thf 
kincB,  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  empire.  The  first  are  of  tlie  solid  and  rude  Tuscan  order, 
with  large  uncemented  blocks;  but  only  a  few  detached  specimens  of  Ihem  can  now  bp 
traced.  The  works  of  the  republic  were  almost  strictly  limited  to  the  objects  of  utility  and 
power, — aqueducts,  bridges,  roads.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  empire,  or  at  least 
until  the  liberties  of  Rome,  undermined  by  the  vast  wealth  of  conquered  kingdoms,  were 
rapidly  Mling,  that  the  arts  of  Greece,  admired  and  imitated,  enabled  Rome  to  produce  her 
perfect  sppcunens  of  architecture  The  orders  were  Grecian;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
while  the  Done  and  Ionic  predominate  m  the  original  country,  in  Rome  the  highly  orna- 
mented Coimthian,  of  which  the  Composite  is  only  a  variety,  was  employed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal edifices.  Of  these,  the  Pantheon  and  Co- 
liseum remain  nearly  entu-e,  or  with  only  such 
touches  of  niin  as  render  them  more  awful 
and  picturesque.  The  Pantheon  (Jfg-.  354.),  whose 
portico,  it  is  BoM,  "shines  inimitable  on  earth," 
preserves  uninjured  this  feature,  its  graceful  dome 
and  its  pavement,  and  the  rich  fluted  marble  pil- 
lars that  Ime  its  walls;  while  the  deep  tints  of 
age  only  serve  to  render  it  more  venerable.  Yet 
Mr.  £ustace  laments  it  as  shorn  of  it9  beams  by 
the  disastrous  twilight  of  eighteen  centuries;  he 
regrets  its  proud  elevation,  the  statues  tliat  graced 
its  cornice,  the  bronze  that  blazed  on  its  dome, 
the  silver  that  lined  the  compari;menla  of  its 
roof  within :  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Forsyth  conceives  no  monument  of  equal  antiquity  to 
be  so  well  preserved ;  which  seems  owine  to  its  fortune  in  having  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.  The  amphitheatre,  called  the  Coliseum  (_fig.  355.),  that  spacious  structure 
"  Which  in  iia  public  dajs  unpeopled  Borne, 
At  d  held  uncr  wded  nal  one  in  its  womb 

presents  still  the  most  gigantic  monument  of  the  Roman  world.    Fifty  thousana  ^eop5e 
could  find  seats  in  it;  yet  this  huge 


thronged  to  witntBS  the  cruel  specta- 
cles there  exhibited.  This  edilice,  by 
its  cmiular  form*  and  the  solidity  of 
iW  materials,  was  enabled  to  defy  the 
effects  of  barbarism ;  but  it  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  hand  of  taste.  The  modern 
nobles  m  seeking  to  adorn  Rome  with 
s  used  the  Coliseum  as  a  quar- 
of  which  the  materials  mi^ht 
be  draivn.  The  Famese  palace,  ono 
ot  Its  most  boasted  structures,  is  en- 
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Urely  built  out  of  it  The  work  of  epoliatioii  was  ajreeted  before  it  had  stripped  off  miire 
than  half  of  this  august  edifice;  and  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  its  parta  enough  remains 
tc  enable  the  architect  to  design  a  complete  restoration.  Some  criticisms  have  been  made 
on  ila  details ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  magnificent,  and  to  excite  the 
most  solemn  emotions,  of  any  existing  monument  of  antiquity.  Baths  form  another  most 
superb  class  of  Eoraan  monuments.  Those  of  Caracalla  resemble  the  ruins  of  a  city  rather 
than  of  any  single  structure.  They  afforded,  in  feet,  every  variety  of  recreation;  containing 
temples,  porticoes,  libraries,  and  theatre.  It  is  supposed  that  there  might  be  accommodation 
for  three  thousand  persons  to  batlie  ata  time.  The  numerous  columns,  paintinp,and  statues, 
have  been  obliterated ;  though,  of  the  latter,  the  Hercules  and  the  Toro  Famese  were  duff 
up  from  beneath.  But  the  walls  and  many  spacious  apartments  remain,  and  the  general 
outline  may  still  he  liistuiguishod.  There  are  traces  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  which  appears 
to  have  extended  over  the  whole.  The  batlis  of  Diocletian  are  almost  equally  vas^  but 
show  a  decline  of  the  art;  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  now  converted  into  a  convent 
of  Carthusians.  The  baths  of  Titus  are  smaller  than  either ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  in  a  purer  taste,  and  beneath  them  was  found  the  Lnocoon,  and  the  finest  remains 
of  ancient'  paintmg.     The  column  of  Trajan  (J^.  356.)  and  that  of  Antoninus  (Jig.  357.) 


Column  of  Trajaa. 

survive  aa  magnificent  examples  ofthis  description  of  edifice.  They  axe  of  the  finest  white 
marble,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  nigh,  and  decorated  with  a  series  of  sculpture, 
which  winds  in  a  spiral  line  from  the  base  to  the  capita!  of  each,  representing  their 
respective  wars  and  triumphs.  That  of  Trajan,  in  particular,  conlams  2500  figures;  forming 
a  complete  system  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  a  mine  from  which  all  modern  painters  have 
drawn  materials.  The  fwo  emperors  have  been  deposed  from  their  lofty  shrines,  and  in 
their  room  have  been  elevated,  with  very  bad  taste,  representations  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
Triumphal  arches  formed  with  the  ancients  a  favourite  mode  of  commemorating  great  actions 
and  signal  achievements.  Of  these,  Rome  still  exhibits  some  splendid  remains.  The  Arch 
of  Constantine  (Jl^.  358.)  is  the  loftiest, 
the  noblest,  and  m  the.  purest  style  of 
architecture.  That  of  Titus  is  richer,  but 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Forsyth  as  too  much 
crowded  with  sculpture.  Those  of  Severus 
and  Gallienus  are  decidedly  inferbr.  The 
tomhs  are  lastly  to  be  mentioned,  as  an 
object  on  which  art  and  pomp  were  lavished 
by  the  ancients.  Those  of  Augustus  and 
of  Adrian  are  on  the  most  gigantic  scale, 
resembling  subterraneous  cities.  The  lower 
vaults  of  the  former  are  large  enough  la 
serve  for  a  modem  amphitheatre ;  but  they 
were  tombs  on  a  hospitable  system  deslined 
to  contain  not  himself  and  his  relations  only,  but  his  freedmen  and  all  their  families.  That 
of  Adrian,  reduced  to  half  its  dimensiona,  still  forms  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  spacious 
ritadel  of  Rome.     Greater  elcganse  appears  in  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius,  a  lofty  pyramid, 
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which  rises  in  lonely  pomp,  looking  upon  a  hundred  humtler  tombs  in  the  neighbouring  grote, 
and  supported  on  eitlier  side  by  Uie  ancient  walls  of  the  city  venerable  in  decay. 

Of  the  modern  edifices  of  Rome,  those  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  are  by  far  iho 
most  conspicuous ;  for,  though  Venice  and  Genoa  may  compete  in  the  splendour  of  palaces, 
in  churches  no  other  city  can  be  compared  with  this  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  world.  They 
present  also  specimens  of  successive  styles  of  aichilecture ;  many  of  them  having  been 
begun  in  the  first  centuries,  and  enlarged  and  embellished  by  a  long  Ime  of  pontifis,  till  they 
have  become  perfect  treasuries  of  wedth  and  art.  Some  of  these  series  were  not  in  the 
very  purest  taste ;  but  as,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  they  were  often  modelled  after  ancietit 
structures  which  were  always  present  to  inspire  ideas  of  grandeur,  none  of  them  exhibit 
marks  of  total  degeneracy  and  deformity.  "  He,  therefore,"  says  Eustace,  "  who  delights  in 
kills  o.'^  -m  immense  size  and  exact  proportion,  in  lengthening  colonnades  and  vast  pillars  of 
one  solid  block  of  porphyry,  of  granite,  of  Parian  or  Egyptian  marble;  in  pavementa  that 
glow  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rambow,  and  roofs  that  blaze  with  brass  or  gold ;  m  canvas 
warm  as  life  itself,  and  sUtues  ready  to  start  from  the  tombs  on  which  they  recline,  will  range 
round  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  find  in  them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instructive  and 
rational  amusement."  Foremost  among  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  of  the  world,  stands  the 
majestic  front  and  sublime  dome  of  St.  Peter's  <Jg.  359.)    On  its  site  has  always  been  the 


prmcipal  church  of  Rome,  erected  by  Constantme,  and  rendered  sacred  by  contammg  the 
aBhe'3  of  the  apostle  ftom  \^hoin  Uie  bishop=  of  Rome  claimed  their  de-cent  and  authority. 
After  bemg  embellished  during  successive  ages,  it  began  to  threaten  its  fall,  when  ISicholaa 
V  and  Julius  IL  conceived  the  project  of  erecting  in  its  stead  a  new  and  nobler  structure. 
It' was  carried  on  for  a  hundred  years,  by  eighteen  pontiffe,  all  devoting  to  it  a  large  portion 
of  their  treasure,  and  employmg  upon  it  the  talents  of  Bramantc,  Michael  Angelo,  Bemmi, 
and  other  artists,  the  greatest  of  that  most  brilliant  age.  It  is  surprising  with  what  unity 
tiie  successive  artists  worked  over  each  other's  plans.  The  first,  mdeed,  is  liable  to  criti- 
cism ■  but  the  colonnade  and  the  dome  are  perfectly  unrivalled,  ana  render  it  the  most  mag- 
nificent  structure  that  ever  was  reared  by  mortal  hands.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  s  is  still 
more  ancient,  having  been  built  by  Theodosius,  and  presents  great  vestiges  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence, consisting  in  painted  walls,  and  long  ranges  of  marble  and  porphyry  columns. 
Though  several  times  repaired,  it  has  still,  however,  a  forlorn,  unfinished,  and  almost  rum- 
ous  appearance;  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  desolate  and  melancholy  monum'snt.  1  he  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  claims  a  still  higher  dignity ;  being,  in  preference  to  St.  Peter  s,  the 
regular  cathedral  church  of  Rome ;  on  which  ground  it  assumes  the  lofty  title  of  mother  and 
had  of  the  churches  of  tiie  city  and  the  world.  It  was,  infiict,  adorned  with  three  hun- 
dred antique  pillars,  which  wouU,  it  is  supposed,  have  formed  tiie  finest  pillared  scenery  in 
existence ;  hut,  unhappily,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  o  modem  architect  who  seems  to  have 
been  aotuJited  by  an  antipathy  to  pillars,  and  who  walled  up  a  great  proportion  of  them.  The 
S  Maria  Maggiore  is  another  church,  of  which  Eustace  doubts  if  any  architectural  exhibi- 
tion surpasses  or  even  equals  it  The  two  magnificent  colonnades,  and  the  canopy  which 
form  its  interior,  constitute  its  prominent  beauties.  Besides  these  four  principal  churches. 
Rome  contains  numerous  others,  distinguished  by  their  antiquity  and  embellishments,  espe- 
cially of  paintrng  and  sculptijre.  The  other  Icadmg  ornament  of  modem  Home  consists  in 
its  palaces.  Afimdness,  and  almost  a  rage,  for  erectmg  magnificent  stnichires  geneiully 
possesses  the  Italian  nobles,  and  displays  itself  peculiarly  in  their  town  residences,  which 
iu7hence  usually  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  palace.  So  vast  are  those  of  Rome,  thai, 
with  their  appendages,  they  cover  more  ground  than  the  modem  habitations.  Ihey  do  not 
in  general  display  the  same  lofty  style  of  architecture  as  the  churches  or  temples.     Ilicii 
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okce  io  the  street  does  not  allow  room  for  the  open  gallery  and  spacious  colonnade ;  and  the 
external  ornaments,  even  of  the  moat  splendid,  consist  chiefly  in  pilasters,  Tlieir  chief 
rtttaction  is  in  the  spacious  conrts  and  porticoes  within,  the  vast  halls  and  lofty  apartments, 
with  the  pillars,  the  marbles,  the  Blatucs,  and  the  paintings  that  fiimish  and  adoni  Uiem  in 
such  profusion.  Indeed,  they  are  maintained  in  a  great  measure  as  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  These  superl)  mansions  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay:  two  of  the  most  splendid, 
tlie  Farnese  and  the  Medici,  belong  to  foreign  princes,  and  are  left  under  the  care  of  stew 
ards;  while  many  of  the  great  nobles,  suffering  under  the  hardships  of  the  times,  can  no 
longer  support  the  expense  of  keeping  these  vast  mansions  in  repair,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  dispose  of  some  of  their  most  valuable  contents.  The  Barberini  palace,  erected  by  the 
nardiaal  of  that  name,  with  a  noble  library,  opened  on  certain  days  to  the  public,  contains 
many  statues  and  pictures.  The  Farnese  palace  is  considered  the  first  in  Rome  for  its  archi- 
tectural beauties,  plundered,  however,  from  Uie  Coliseum:  on  its  walls  are  painted  the  Gal- 
lery of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  the  Galatea  of  Raphael ;  but  its  Torso  and  Hercules  have  been 
carried  away  to  Naples.  The  Colonna,  illustrious  for  the  heroism  and  virtues  of  the  family 
whose  name  it  bears,  ie  distinguished  also  by  a  gallery,  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
adorned  with  Corintliian  pillars  and  giallo  antiw;  but  the  paintings  of  Claude,  whicij 
formed  its  cliief  ornament,  liave  been  sacrificed  amid  the  late  distresses.  The  same  fate  has 
befeUen  the  Claudes  of  Allien.  TheBorghese  has  been  celebrated  for  its  proHision  of  works 
of  art,  particularly  in  sculpture;  but  these  last,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Bourbons, 
remain  at  Paris.  The  Giuatiniani,  built  on  the  site  of  Nero's  baths,  contains  a  vast  profu 
sionof  statues  dug  up  from  beneath  them.  The  Corsini  is  noted  by  its  vast  extent,  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  and  by  its  library,  said  to  have  amounted 
to  400,000  volumes.  The  Doria  bos  a  magnificent  gallery,  with  many  paintings  by  the  first 
masters ;  the  Rospigliosi  has  the  Aurora  of  Guido  painted  in  fresco  on  its  walls ;  and  the 
Spada  has  the  colossal  statue  oF  Pompey,  The  pontifical  palaces,  however,  eclipse  thera  all. 
The  Vatican  is  pre-eminent,  not  by  its  external  structure,  which  is  simple,  and  not  very 
uniform,  but  by  its  vasfextent,  being  1200  feet  by  1000 ;  by  the  number  of  its  apartments, 
which  have  been  estimated  at  11,000;  and,  much  more  than  all,  by  its  contents,  which  arc 
more  precious  and  interesting  than  those  of  any  other  palace  or  edifice  in  existence.  It  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  library  in  Europe,  the  finest  works  of  Raphael  and  Micliafel  Angeln 
and  a  vast  collection  of  ancient  sculpture,  including  several  of  its  choicest  specimens.  The 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  ceased  to  agitate  Europe,  and  this  palace  is  now  prized  only  as 
the  great  school  of  the  peaceful  and  elegant  arts.  The  summer  palace  on  Monte  Cavalla 
the  ancient  Quirinal,  is  very  extensive,  but  of  simple  structure,  and  has  spacious  and  fine 
gardens.  The  Lateran  is  an  elegant  but  smaller  edifice,  only  used  when  servite  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  neighbouring  church. 

The  works  of  pamting  and  sculpture  with  which  Rome  is  adorned,  excel,  as  already 
observed,  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  Roman  school  surpasses  any  in  modem 
times  in  force  and  expression,  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest  excellenc'e  of  art 
but,  besides  the  works  of  Raphael,  its  leader,  and  of  his  disciples,  the  munificence  of  the 
pontifls  enabled  them  lo  attract  the  great  masters  from  other  cities  of  Italy.  Michael  An- 
gelo,  though  a  Florentine,  executed  scarcely  any  of  his  works  at  Florence;  his  Last  Judg- 
ment, his  Creation,  his  Prophets,  are  all  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  schoo 
of  Bologna,  the  I^meae  Gallery  by  Annibal  Caracci,  the  St,  Jerome  of  Domenichino,  the- 
Aurora  and  Magdalen  of  Guido,  rank  as  the  best  works  of  those  respective  artists.  The 
series  of  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  the  grandest  in  the  world;  for  his 
Cartoons,  preserved  at  Hampton  Court,  though  equal  in  design,  are  comparatively  unfinished. 
The  choicest  works  of  ancient  sculpture  having  been  employed  to  adorn  the  Roman  temples 
and  palaces,  were  dug  up  from  beneath  them  to  adorn  the  modern  city :  these,  however 
being  all  moveable,  suffered  still  more  than  the  paintings  by  the  French  system  of  spoliation 
and  all  those  which  were  of  any  value  were  carried  away,  that  the  Louvre  might  be  made 
the  centre  of  art  Even  in  the  course  of  the  restoration,  several  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
Borghese  collection,  with  its  Hermaphrodite  and  Gladiator,  remain,  as  already  stated,  at 
Paris;  the  Venus  baa  been  taken  to  Florence,  and  the  Hercules  to  Naples  Rome,  how- 
ever, retains  the  Laocoon,  the  Gladiator,  and  a  profiision  of  other  works,  stilj  r  -jch  superior 
to  those  found  in  any  other  city. 

Modem  Rome,  taken  altogether,  and  independent  of  the  many  single  majestic  objecte. 
cannot  be  called  a  fine  city.  The  streets  are  narrower  than  those  of  London,  though  wide . 
than  those  of  Paris,  and  are  covered  with  a  reticular  pavement,  well  suited  for  carriages,  bu 
annoying  to  the  foot  passenger.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  plastered  with  a  species  of 
stucco,  which  is  extremely  durable,  yet  can  never  convey  to  our  minds  the  same  ideas  oi 
richness  and.  solidity.  But  the  heaviest  charge  brought  against  Rome  is  its  excessive  dirt, 
in  which  it  may  vie  with  Lisbon  iljielf.  Filth  is  accumulated  even  in  presence  of  the  most 
■najestic  piles,  to  such  an  extent  as  renders  them  unapproachable  to  a  nation  so  punctilious 
]n  this  particular  as  the  English,  The  whole  pavement  around  the  Pantheon  is  revolting  to 
every  sense,  sprinkled  with  blood  and  filth,  entrails  of  pigs,  or  piles  of  stale  fish.    Few  vcs- 
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tiges  remain  of  the  144  cloacte,  which  were  bo  salutary  to  tKe  ancient  city.  The  Jtoman 
Forum,  which  especially  recalls  such  high  associations,  and  is  adorned  with  tlie  most  ma^ 
jestic  ruins,  being'  now  converted  into  ft  cow-market,  makes  a  profuse  display  of  every 
description  of  filth.  The  population,  however,  has  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  resort 
of  strangers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  150,000. 

The  villas  in  the  vichiity  of  Rome  form  an  additional  ornament  to  the  city,  especially  the 
extensive  gardens  which  surround  them.  The  gardens  of  Lncullus,  of  M^cenos,  of  Sallust; 
were  peculiarly  spacious  and  niagnificent;  and  those  of  the  modem  palaces,  though  on  a 
Bcale  less  vas^  partake  of  the  same  character.  Several  command  extensive  views  over 
Rome,  anciently  adorned  with  those  stupendous  editices  whichwere  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
but  now,  perhaps,  more  interesting 
when  the  same  edifices  are  lying' 
on  the  ground,  and  overgrown  with 
cyi)ress.  No  spot  commands  so  fine 
a  view  over  these  awful  and  immor- 
tal remains  as  the  Farnese  gardens 
on  the  Palatine  Mount  Of  these 
villas,  the  ViUa  Borghese  (Jg.  360.) 
is  the  finest  and  most  ornamented, 
and  its  walks,  which,  however,  are 
too  much  in  the  old  formal  style, 
are  open  for  the  recreation  of  the 
v,ii3ik„,bsM.  p^yjj,      ,j,jjg  y;,j^  Ludovisi   con- 

tains the  Aurori  of  Guercino ;  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  has  the  representation  of  a  Mar- 
riage, which  is  viewed  as  the  finest  relic  of  ancient  painting. 

The  more  distant  environs  of  Rome  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  that  wide  campagna 
or  plain,  which  its  pestilential  air  has  devoted  to  almost  total  desolation.  In  approaching, 
however,  to  the  branches  of  the  Apennine,  a  singular  variety  of  picturesque  scenery  begins 
to  open.  Gentle  hills,  with  little  lakes  embosomed  in  them,  ajid  swelling  into  bold  and  lofty 
mountains,  crowned  with  extensive  forests ;  cascades  dashing  down  their  steeps,  and  smiling 
plains  intervening; — these,  with  brilliant  skies  and  balmy  airs,  are  common  to  this  region 
with  many  others;  but  it  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  edifices,  noble  in  ruin,  which 
adorn  the  brow  of  almost  every  hill,  and  from  the  recollection  of  the  many  illustrious 
ancients  who  in  these  shades  wooed  the  Muses,  and  sought  recreation  from  the  toils  of  war 
and  of  empire.  These  features  render  this  the  peculiar  region  of  the  grand  landscape,  the 
scenes  in  which  Poussin  and  Claude  found  the  materials  of  their  sublime  compositions.  An 
ingenious  lady  observes,  that  when  she  viewed  these  in  England,  she  only  exclaimed,  "  How 
grand !"  but  after  seeing  Italy,  she  added,  "  How  natural !"  Tivoli,  (Jig.  361.)  the  ancient 
Tibur,  the  residence  of  Miecenos,  and  Horace's  fevourite  haunt,  is  celebrated  over  all 
Italy  for  its  natural  beauties.  Tliey  consist  chiefly  in  the  windings  and  falls  of  the  Anio  now 
Teverone,  particularly  the  great  fall,  whose  summit  is  crow  tied  by  the  Temple  of  tlie  Sibyl  a 
email  edifice,  but  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  finely  proper-  «/«. 

tioned,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  antiquity.  The 
river  pouring  down  in  two  broad  sheets,  the  rocks  fringed 
with  shrubs,  and  crowned  with  lorests,  and  with  this 
beautiful  ruin  produce  a  combination  scarcely  to  be 
equalled.    The  temple  stands,  not  very  appropriately,  m 


the  court  yard  of  the  inn  and  the  late  Lord  Bristol  had  made  irrangements  for  purchasing 
and  conveymg  it  to  England  when  the  Roman  government  prohibited  the  removal  The 
range  of  smal&r  fells,  {fig  362  )  called  Cascalelle  are  equally  beauUftil  and  adorned  with  thp 
rums  of  Mfficenas's  villa,  which  still  presents  traces  of  its  fijrmer  magnificence  The  country 
round  Tivoli  is  as  fertile  as  beaiitifnl,  and  still  supports  in  the  town  a  population  of  about  10,000 
eouls.  There  are  several  fine  villas  round  it;  but  the  Italians  in  general  have  little  laste  for 
rural  scenery  Horace'svillastandaiiigher  up  the  river,  amid  the  recesses  of  Mount  Lucretili^ 
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which  Mr.  Eustace  considers  so  beautiful  ft  combination  of  groves,  rociB,  hills,  flocks  and 
herds,  as  Arcadia  itself  could  scarcely  rival.  Only  part  of  a  wall  and  some  mosaic  pave- 
ment indicate  the  spot.  In  a  different  direction  is  Frascati,  on  a  hill  neer  which  Cicero  had 
erected  that  beaiitifu!  villa,  which  was  boasted  as  one  of  the  eyes  of  Italy;  it  commanded  a 
noble  view  of  the  plain  of  Rome,  with  the  conspicuous  and  majestic  feature  of"  the  Albaii 
Mount  rising  behind.  Not  a  vestige  remains,  except  some  ^lars,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  adorn  a  monastery  built  on  its  site.  The  ruins  of  Tusculum  appear  scattered  in 
long  lines  of  wall,  and  of  shattered  arches  intenningled  with  shrubs  and  bushes  over  the 
summit  and  along  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  on  the  lower  declivity  of  which  stands  the 
modem  town  of  Frascati.  In  this  vicinity  is  the  Lake  of  Albano,  with  waters  clear  as  crys- 
tal, finely  surrounded  with  steep  and  richly  wooded  banks,  and  adorned  by  the  noble  edifice 
of  Caslel  Gandolfo.  Farther  on  is  a  solemn  scene,  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  anciently  Nemus  Di- 
anie,  from  the  grove  sacred  to  that  goddess;  it  is  small,  seated  in  a  deep  hollow  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  it  partly  fills;  the  banks  are  not  only  wooded,  but  highly  cultivated.  In  the 
centre  of  this  lake,  Trajan  had  moored  a  floating  palace  in  tiie  form  of  a  ship,  of  which  some 
fragments  were  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Wo  may  also  class  with  Roman  pic- 
turesque scenery,  though  at  a  greater  distance,  the  fall  of  Temi  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Apennines.  Here,  as  generally  in  Apennine  scenery,  the  bold  and  grand  are  finely  com- 
bined with  the  soft  and  the  beautiful ;  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks  being  mixed  with  Oie  ver- 
dure of  the  acacia,  the  laburnum,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Nar,  with  the  neighbouring  one  of  Clitumnus,  presents  the  Apeimine  in  its  mildest  form, 
adorned  with  rich  vegetation  and  beauty.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  colony  of  Nami  stand 
most  romantically  bosomed  in  groves  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  and  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  some  fragments  of  the  proud  arches  thrown  over  it  by  Augustus. 

Bologna  is  by  much  the  most  important  city  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  east  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  filaces  in  Italy ;  its  univcfsity,  once  said 
to  have  contained  10,000  students,  and  its  school  of  painting,  scarcely  second  to  those  of 
Rome  and  Venice,  have  raised  it  to  distinction  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  art.  After  passing 
in  its  republican  state  through  many  turbulent  revolutions,  it  voluntarily,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  united  itself  to  the  Roman  slate  ;  stipulating,  however,  for  the  preservation  of 
many  of  its  privileges.  It  had  still  a  senate  of  forty  hereditary  nobles,  presided  by  a  gon- 
laloniere,  besides  a  popular  body,  which  superintended  matters  of  revenue  and  police.  A 
republican  spirit,  however,  always  prevailed  in  Bologna;  and  in  1796,  it  gave  to  the  French 
army  a  welcome,  which  met  with  the  usual  return ;  the  city  being  deprived  of  all  its  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  assimilated  to  the  despotic  sway  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  Pope,  in  1815,  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  it  by  the  arms  of  the  Allies ;  but,  to  the 
just  discontent  of  the  city,  he  declined  restoring  any  of  its  privileges,  and  continued  the 
same  absolute  sway  which  had  been  established  by  Napoleoa  However,  though  oppressed 
and  fallen,  it  retains  still  many  features  of  the  learned  and  opulent  Bologna  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  territory  Ibrms  a  continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  reaching  to  the 
Apennines ;  and  it  is  as  laboriously  cultivated,  and  the  peasantry  are  apparently  in  a  more 
joyous  and  happy  condition.  The  city  is  well  built,  with  long  lines  of  arches  and  columns, 
affi)rding  beneath,  a  paved  walk  to  foot  passengers ;  an  accommodation  rare  in  Italy,  and  an 
object  of  envy.  The  principal  church  is  that  of  St  Petronius,  a  spacious,  though  not  a 
beautiful,  Goliic  edifice.  TTiat  of  St.  Dominic  is  celebrated  for  its  shrine,  which  occupied 
the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Nicolo;  and  for  a  collectionof  pictures,  which  have  since, 
however,  been  transferred  to  the  Institute.  There  is  also  a  highly  ornamented  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  palaces  are  spacious,  and 
distinguished  both  fer  their  architectural  beauty  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain ; 
but  those  of  the  Zampieri,  the  richest  of  all,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Brera  collection 
at  Milan.  The  university  does  not  at  present  number  more  than  600  students ;  yet  its  pro- 
fessors are  still  eminent,  and  most  of  the  science  which  still  exists  in  Italy  centres  at  Bo- 
logna. But  the  great  modem  boast  of  this  city  is  the  Institute,  formed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  two  of  its  noble  citizens.  Count  Marsigli,  a  general 
in  the  imperial  service,  and  Count  Manfredi.  At  their  instance,  the  city  pnrchased  the 
palace  Celksi,  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  Bologna,  in  which  are  now  accommodated  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  (bunded  by  Manfredi,  which  has  brilliantly  maintained  its  reputation; 
a  library  of  150,000  volunles ;  various  scientific  collections ;  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  churches,  are  seen  numerous  specimens  of  the  great  Bol 
masters ;  the  three  Caraccis,  Guido,  Doraenichino,  and  Albana  Here  instructions  a 
g^ven  to  young  artists. 

Ferrara,  the  celebrated  seat  of  the  princes  of  Este,  who  made  themselves  so  prominent  as 
tlie  patrons  and  persecutors  of  the  learned,  is  large,  dark,  and  antii^ue.  "  The  long  and  spa- 
cious streets,  silent,  solitary,  and  grass-grown,  give  it  the  solemn  air  of  a  deserted  city." 
The  castle  of  the  duke,  that  grand  theatre  of  feudal  pomp,  is  a  vast  structure,  with  lofty 
towor^,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch,  in  tiio  very  heart  of  the  city.  Ferrara  has  many 
spots  which  recall  interesting  but  oainful  recollections:  the  cell  of  the  hospital  of  SL  Anne. 
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in  which  Taseo  was  bo  barbarously  immured ;  the  dungeons  in  which  several  votaries  of  the 
Reformation  perished ;  the  tomb  of  the  oppressed  and  injured  Ariosto. 

Other  considerable  and  interesting  cities  distinguish  this  coast.  Ancona,  the  principal 
naval  station  of  the  Romans  on  the  Mediterranean,  retains  its  admirable  port,  capable  of 
accommodating  commerce  of  any  extent,  and  in  fact  carrying  on  moat  of  the  little  which 
belongs  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  magnificent  mole  erected  by  Trajan  to  cover 
the  port  still  remains,  and  is  considered  the  finest  work  of  the  kiiid  extajit  Rimini  is  a 
place  of  high  historical  memory.  It  was  conquered  by  Belisarius,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
was  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  predatory  bands.  The  city  is  still  standing.  _  Condot- 
tieri,  witJi  its  castle,  converted  into  a  Roman  barrack,  presents  still  a  romantic  aspect. 
Fano,  the  scene  of  Asdrubal's  defeat,  Pesaro,and  Sinigaglia,  ere  agreeable  country  towns, 
rendered  gay  bf  the  residence  of  numerous  nobles,  [lUvenna,  once  tlie  residence  of  the 
Roman  exarchs,  even  in  its  feUen  state,  contains  many  remarkable  edifices.  Its  port,  in 
which  the  fleets  of  Pompey  and  Augustus  wintered,  is  now  entirely  filled  up.l  Lorotto  has 
long  excited  the  admiration,  and  been  the  resort  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  from  a  legend 
reckoned  among  the  surest  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  house  of  the  Saviour's  nativity, 
aftei  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  was,  it  seems,  carried  miraculously  through 
the  air  by  angels,  and  established  in  this  favourite  city;  prmces,  prelates,  and  princely 
dames,  undisturbed  by  any  profene  doubt,  fiocked  fi'om  every  part  of  Europe  to  contemplate 
and  pay  their  adoration  lo  so  holy  an  object ;  the  sacristy  was  heaped  with'  treasures ;  the 
mean  hovel  was  encased  in  sculptured  marble,  and  the  black  wooden  Madonna  was  loaded 
with  gold  and  jewels.  Her  crown  of  diamonds,  however,  and  all  her  accumulated  treasures, 
were  plundered  by  lie  impious  hands  of  the  French  republicans,  and  appropriated  to  the 
military  chest.  She  was  reinstated  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  Pope  and  the 
king  of  Prance  gave  her  a  new  velvet  gown,  and  a  considerable  number  of  diamonds.  Lo- 
retto  is  no  longer  enriched  by  pilgrims,  Toost  of  those  who  now  resort  thither  be^  their  way 
and  must  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  A  pretty  hrisk  trade  is,  however 
driven  in  beads,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  relics.  The  town  is  otherwise  poor,  and  swarming 
with  beggars. 

SuBSECT,  2, — EepuMic  of  San  Marino. 

We  must  not  quit  the  papal"' territory,  without  noticing  what  has  been  called  the  fi'eest 
and  most  virtuous  of  all  commonwealtlis,  that  formed  on  the  insulated  rocli  of  San  Marino. 
Pounded  by  a  man  of  low  rank,  and  having  become  a  refuge  for  those  who  sought  peace 
amid  the  turbulence  of  the  feudal  ages,  it  has  remained  inviolate  for  thkteen  centuries, 
either  respected  or  overlooked  by  the  proudest  and  most  mighty  oppressors  of  Italy.  It  has 
still  "  Liberty"  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  its  little  capitol,  and  exemplifies,  in  the  virtue,  sim- 
plicity, and  happiness  of  its  people,  tlie  powerful  influence  of  free  institutions.  [The  go- 
vermnent  is  vested  in  60  senators,  20  patricians,  20  burgesses,  and  20  peasants,  chosen  for 
life,  and  two  gonfaloniers  chosen  for  three  months.  The  arringo  or  general  assembly 
of  citizens  is  held  once  every  six  months.  The  revenue  of  the  state  amounts  to  $15,000 ; 
the  army  consists  of  60  men.  The  population  of  the  capital  is  about  5000 ;  fiiur  villages 
cwistitute  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  the  republic — Am.  Ed,] 

ScBSECT.  3. —  Tuscany. 
The  duchy  of  Tuscany  ranks  next  to  the  Roman  states  as  the  theatre  of  great  historical 
events,  and  has  surpassed  Rome  itself  as  the  seat  of  modern  learning.  Its  first  glories  even 
preceded  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  Etruscans,  the  earliest  masters  of  Italy,  were  found 
by  the  Romans  divided  into  ten  powerfiil,  brave,  and,  in  some  Tespects,  civilized  common- 
wealths. They  were  vanquishai,  however,  and  so  completely  destroyed,  that  the  antiquary 
seeks  in  vain  to  fix  the  site  of  Veii,  FideuK,  and  of  the  otlier  large  and  strong  cities,  on 
which  flocks  have  now  fed  for  more  than  2000  years.  Under  Rome,  Etruria,  though  held  in 
some  veneratbn  as  a  seat  of  early  religion  and  learning,  never  reached  any  political  impor- 
tance. Amid  the  tumult  of  the  middle  ages,  however,  there  arose  in  it  a  cluster  of  proua 
republics.  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Pistoia,  acquired  distinction  for  their  wealth,  their 
lour,  their  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  their  zealous  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  scier ' 
Under  the  influence  of  freedom,  they  performed  achievements  and  erected  monuments  on  a 
scale  much  beyond  their  narrow  territory  and  limited  population.  By  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions, internal  and  external,  these  stales  Imve  been  stripped  of  ali  their  greatness  and  glory, 
and  united,  notwithstanding  their  deadly  hatred  of  each  other,  under  the  sway  of  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  The  yoke,  however,  has  been  mild,  and,  under  Leopold,  was  sin- 
gularly beneficent.  Little,  indeed,  remains  of  the  commerce  and  industry  by  which  Flo 
rence  was  formerly  so  distinguished  ;  but  the  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  plain  of  Pisa,  and  the 
environs  of  Sienna,  are  still  as  highly  cultivated  and  productive  as  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
arts  of  painting  and  architecture  are  Men  from  their  ancient  eminence,  but  the  monuments 
of  them  remain,  and  are  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  tints  which  time  has  thrown  ovei 
them.    Tuscany  contains  about  8,700  square  miles :  and  in  1826  had  1.275,000  inhabitants 
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Principal   towns  :—Plorencp,  80,000;   leghorn,  66,000;   Piaa,  20,000;    Sienna,  18,000; 
Prato,  10,000 ;  Pistoia,  13,000 ;  Arezio,  7000 ;  Coctona,  4000. 
Florence  i_fig.  363.),  which  attained  bo  great  a  name  under  the  humane  and  etdightened 
away  of  the  Medici,  is  Btill  a  de- 
lightfiil  city.     Its  situation  is  pecu- 
liarly happy,  in  the  vak  of  the  Amo 
I  which  forms  one  continued  inter 
I  change  of  garden  and  grove,  en 
I  closed  by  hiUs  and  distent  moun 
>   tains.    Its  pnblic  buildings  are  fine, 
though  all  modern.    Being  aurpass- 
ed  by  thoae  of  Rome,  they  no  longer 
excite  any  peculiar  intereA     The 
cathedral,  however,  while  St.Peter'a 
was  not  yet  constructed,  ranked  as 
^'*'""'^"'  the  most  majestic  edifice  in  Italy ; 

and  the  form  of  its  dome  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  suggested  that  of  the  other  more 
majestic  one.  The  palaces,  also,  with  the  same  character,  hare  a  similar  uniformity ;  and 
many  of  them,  erected  during  the  ages  of  dire  and  deadly  feud,  exhibit,  in  their  approaches 
at  least,  an  attention  to  strength  rather  than  to  beauty.  The  Gallery  is  the  chief  pride  of 
Florence,  both  as  to  its  aliucture  and  contents.  It  has  twenty  apartments  branching  off  from 
it,  m  each  of  which  tlic  productions  of  a  particular  school  or  claea  of  art  are  exhibited.  In 
ancient  sculpture  thia  collection  has  perhaps  no  rival,  since  it  contains  the  Venus  brought 
from  the  Medici  palace,  the  group  of  Niobe,  the  Faun,  and  many  other  masterpieces.  The 
paintings  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  history  of  Italian  art,  from  the  era  in  which 
it  was  a  mere  object  of  curiosity  to  that  when  it  was  displayed  in  its  fiiU  splendour.  It  com- 
prises also  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Eaphael,  Titian,  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  and  is 
adorned  with  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  principal  schools  beyond  the  Alps.  The  French, 
having  selected  and  carried  off  sixty-three,  left  it  completely  shorn  of  its  ornaments ;  but 
those  have  now  all  resumed  their  places.  There  are  few  paintings,  but  pretty  numerous 
sculptures  by  Michael  Angelo,  especially  those  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  the  Medici. 

The  environs  of  Florence  are  nearly  as  romantic  as  those  of  Rome,  and  not  separated  by 
any  intervening  desert,  but  rising  in  its  close  vicinity.  Vallombrosa,  a  grand  and  solemn 
scene,  where  "Etrurian  shades  high  over-arched  embower,"  has  been  rendered  classical  by 
the  immortal  verse  of  Milton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  from  it  his  picture  of  Paradise, 
when  he  describes  it — 

A  ivooiiy  Iheolte  of  slBleliest  view." 
Fiesole,  on  an  emmence,  commands  an  enchantmg  view  of  Florence  and  the  vale  of  Amo. 
Chice  the  rival  of  that  city,  it  is  now  a  lonely  and  delightful  village,  and  was  the  fevourite 
spot  to  which  the  p'eatest  men  of  Florence  retired  for  the  enjoyment  of  rural  contemplation, 
Milton  refers  to  the  fop  of  Fiesole  as  a  happy  porat  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  More  remote,  and  approaching  to  the  greatest  height  of  the  Apennine, 
the  sacred  hermitage  of  Camaldoli  stands  in  a  valley ;  but  on  the  hill  above  are  twenty- 
seven  little  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one  monk,  who,  detached  fi'om  the  abb^,  spends 
two  years  m  austere  and  lonely  retirement.  Fourteen  miles  higher  up,  amid  the  most  soli- 
tary and  savage  recesses  of  the  Apennine,  is  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Laveniia,  containing 
eighty  fiiars.  It  is  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  broken  into  numberless  pinnacles,  while  thick 
groves,  rising  to  the  summit,  and  nodding  over  the  steeps,  cast  a  rich  and  mellow  shade  upon 
file  whole  scene. 

Pisa,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautitul  plam,  was  long  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy.  Subjected  by  Florence,  after  a  long  contest, 
and  now  involved  in  the  same  common  slavery,  her  wealth  has  disappeared,  and  her  popula- 
tion has  been  reduced  from  100,000  to  20,000.  A  solemn  character  of  fallen  grandeur  still 
invests  her.  Her  four  edifices,  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery,  the  leaning  tower,  and  the 
Campo  Santo,  form  one  of  the  grandest  existing  ranges  of  architecture,  all  built  of  tiie  finest 
marble.  The  style  is  not  altogether  pure,  being  usually  termed  the  Moresco  Gothic;  but 
Mr.  Forsyth  is  rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Greek  model,  retaining, 
however,  much  beauty.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  spacious  and  splendid  of  these  edifices ; 
but  the  campanile,  or  belfry,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a  tower  of  six  successive  stories 
of  arches,  supported  by  pillars.  But  its  grand  peculiarity  is,  that  it  has  actually  devkled 
fourteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular,  yet  £is  thus  stood  for  300  years,  without  the  slightest 
tendency  towards  a  fall.  The  deviation  appears  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  soft, 
ness  of  the  ground,  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  skilftil  and  ajlid  construction,  that  this  lofty 
edifice  has  not  only  remained  firm  for  so  long  a  period,  but  does  not  even  now  give  the  least 
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to  that  of  PJBi.  It  is  situated  in  a  hilly  and  even  mountainous  country;  which,  however, 
yidds  abundantly  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  in  many  places  grain.  The  Monte  Pulciano  aiid 
Chianti  grapes  yield  a  wine  superior  to  what  la  usually  found  in  Italy.  The  soutliem  dis- 
trict, however,  consists  of  maremma,  connected  with  the  great  Roman  one.  The  nobles 
reside  chiefly  in  the  city,  in  the  usual  effeminate  manner,  and  still  retaining  a  remnant  of 
those  deadly  feuds  by  which  their  order  was  formerly  rent.  It  has  some  remains  of  the  once 
extensive  silk  manuftctory.  Sienna  liad  a  respectable  secondary  school  of  painting,  of 
which  Vanni  and  Peruzzi  were  the  heads;  but  its  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  pave- 
ment of  its  cathedral,  the  work  of  Micarino  and  other  artists,  who,  by  the  mere  combination 
of  white  and  gmy  marble,  hatched  with  mastic,  produced  the  effect  of  the  finest  mosaic, 

Iieghom  is  almost  the  only  modem  and  prosperous  town  in  the  compass  of  the  Tuscan 
territory.  When  ceded  by  Genoa  in  1421,  it  was  only  a  petty  village  ;  but  the  able  arrange- 
ments tf  the  Medici  raised  it  to  the  rank  it  has  since  held  as  the  first  commercial  city 
of  Italy,  and  the  great  centre  of  Mediterranean  commerce.  It  is  au-y  and  well  built,  with 
broad  streets,  fourteen  churches,  one  Armenian  and  two  Greek  chapels,  and  even  a  mag- 
nificent synagogue ;  the  necessary  toleration  of  commerce  overcoming  even  Italian  bigotry. 
There  are,  however,  no  edifices  which  excite  any  recollections  of  antiquity,  or  can  compare 
with  those  which  adorn  the  other  cities  of  Itaiy, 

In  the  rest  of  Tuscany  we  may  remark  Corlona,  the  nncient  capital  of  Etruria,  sujiposed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  Italy.  The  antique  walls  still  remam  as  the  substruction  of 
the  modem  ones;  and  their  vast  uncemented  blocks,  which  have  subsisted  forages,  mark  flie 
solidity  of  Etruscan  masonry.  Cortona  is  now  reduced  to  4000  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  Tuscan  Society,  which  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  Etruria. 
Perugia,  also  an  ancient  Etrurian  state,  is  still  a  clean  pretty  town,  delightfially  situated  on 
the  lake  of  that  name.  Arezzo  is  a  name  rendered  classic  by  the  birth  of  Petrarch,  of  Radi, 
and  of  PignottL  Bibbiena  is  a  thriving  little  town,  in  the  centre  of  the  Casertine,  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  peasantry,  who  are  reckoned  to  have  the  best  hogs  and  the  best  chestnuts 
of  all  Italy. 

Sv'ESECT.  4. — Duchy  of  Lucca. 

Lucca,  though  an  Etruscan  city,  is  now  governed  by  a  liuke  of  its  own.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Italian  republics,  which,  amid  the  revolutions  of  800  years,  maintained  its  independence. 
The  Lucchese  reaped  the  benefit  of  this,  in  the  superior  education  and  more  decent  deport 
inent  of  her  nobles;  in  that  agricultural  industry,  which,  in  a  degree  even  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  rest  of  Italy,  has  converted  a  land  liable  to  mundation,  and  destitute  of  many 
natural  advantages,  into  a  complete  garden.  The  territory,  though  only  forty-three  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  two-thirds  of  which  consists  of  mountain  and  defile,  reckons 
a  population  of  145,000,  being  334  to  the  square  mile ;  a  density  which  has  no  parallel,  even 
in  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  [On  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  the 
duke  of  Lucca  will  succeed  to  that  duchy,  and  Lucca  will  be  annexed  to  Tuscany.  The 
capital  is  Lucca,  with  33,000  inhabitants.— Am.  Ed.] 

SuBSECT.  5. — Ducky  of  Parma. 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  though  they  have  been  formed  into  a  state  for  the  e 


empress  of  France,  form  in  reality  a  complete  appendage  of  Lombardy,  and  a 
of  its  great  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  They  abound  in  the  richest  pastures,  fi\>m 
which  is  produced  that  most  celebrated  of  cheeses,  to  which  Parma  gives  its  name.  The 
dukes  of  Parma,' and  especially  the  celebrated  Alexander  Famese,  have  ranked  among  the 
first  generals  of  Europe.  The  city  of  Parma,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  is  large, 
populous,  airy,  and  clean.  It  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  architectural  features,  except 
the  theatre,  modelled  on  the  ancient  plan,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  in  the  world,  but  now  m 
a  slate  of  decay ;  but  Parma  can  boast  a  school  of  painting,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inte- 
resting that  ever  exi3ted;'in  which  grace  was  the  predommant  feature.  The  chief  masters 
were  Correggio  end  Parmegiano,  whose  works  in  fresco  adgrn  the  walls  and  cupolas  of  the 
churches  in  Parma;  and  the  oil  pictures,  which  the  French  carried  off,  have  now  been 
restored.  Population,  30,000.  Placentia,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  is  also  a  large  and  well- 
built  city;  but  its  celebrated  amphitheatre,  which  surpassed  that  ofVerona,  was  burnt  to  (he 
ground  in  one  of  the  furious  civil  contests  which  laid  waste  Italy.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Trebbia, 
Ui  its  vicmity,  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the  greatest  battles  recc*ded  in  history ;  one 
gained  by  Annibal  over  the  consul  Sempronius ;  the  other  by  Suwarrow  over  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  which  decided  for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  Italy. 

SpBSECT.  G. — Ducky  of  Modena. 

Modena  is  a  fine  small  domain,  composed  of  a  rich  plam  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.    It 

is  held  as  a  fief  of  Austria,  and  by  a  branch  of  that  family,  with  the  title  of  duke.    The  city 

of  Modena,  the  ancient  Mutina,  is  extremely  handsome,  though  without  any  objects  peculiarly 

Btrikuig,    It  has  a  population  of  27,000  souls.    It  was  enriched  by  the  family  of  Este  witn 
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•plendiii  collections  of  books  and  paiiitinjfs ;  but  the  latter  have  been  now  removed,  by  pur- 
chase, to  adorn  the  Dresden  gallery.  The  territory  of  Maasa-Carrara,  held  by  the  Arch 
duchess  Maria  Beatrix,  fell,  on  her  death  in  1832,  to  Modena, 

SuBSECT.  7. — The  Lombardii'Venelian  Kingdom. 
Austrian  Italy,  or  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  consists  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po, 
bordered  on  ono  side  by  the"  highest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  by  those  of  the  Apen- 
nines. '  It  has  not  the  classic  sites  ai^  monuments  of  Rome,  nor  the  brilliant  skies  of 
Naples;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the  globe  a  territory  of  the  same  extent  equally 
fine.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  vast  plain;  the  grand,  almost  magic,  landscapes  pre- 
sented by  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  and  the  kkes  which  spread  at  their  feet ;  the 
fine  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  unite  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  regions  of  Europe. 
It  is  an  aggregate  of  several  portions  that  were  politically  very  distinct.  The  du(iies  of 
Milan  and  &mitua  were  always  ruled  by  feudal  sway,  and  under  a  dependence  on  tne  Ger 
man  empire;  but  Venice,  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  the  republics  which  rose  when 
Europe  began  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  continued  long  the  equal  and 
rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies.  This  high  pre-eminence  gradually  departed  with  the 
energies  by  which  it  had  been  supported;  and  Venice,  as  a  republic,  was  little  more  than  a 
phantom,  when  the  French  revolutionary  force  first  subverted  it,  and  afterwards  basely,  but 
m  just  reward  of  its  pusillanimity,  delivered  it  over  to  Austria.  Afterwards,  through  the 
ascendency  of  Bonaparte,  (he  whole  of  Lombardy  was  absorbed  in  his  kingdom  of  Italy,  of 
which  Milan  was  made  the  capital  seaL  Subsequent  and  well-known  events  reversed  all 
these  arrangements;  and  this  part  of  Italy  was  restored  entire  to  Austria.  That  power,  in 
1815,  erected  the  whole  into  what  was  called  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  and  granted 
to  it  a  certain  form  of  representative  constitution.  The  members  arc  chosen  partly  by  the 
lauded  proprietors,  and  partly  by  the  nineteen  royal  cities ;  they  form  two  central  congrega- 
tions, meeting  one  at  Milan,  and  the  other  at  Venice.  The  election,  however,  is  limited,  the 
government  choosing  out  of  a  list  of  three  presented  to  it,  and  even  claiming  the  right  of 
expunging  from  the  office  of  elector  such  as  it  deems  unworthy  to  exercise  it.  This  body 
has  the  distribution  of  the  taxes,  and  also  of  the  military  levies  over  the  different  districts ; 
though  the  general  amount  of  botli  is  determined,  witJiout  any  reference  to  them,  by  tha 
court  of  Vienna.  It  has  the  superintendence  of  public  works,  charitable  establishments,  and 
Other  local  objects;  and  may  propose  the  means  of  raising  funds  for  their  support  These 
privileo'es,  such  aa  they  are,  no  doubt  produce  great  benefits  to  tlie  country;  (liough,  as  the 
congregation  has  not  even  a  negative  voice  in  the  making' of  laws  and  imposing  taxes,  it 
can  fulfil  very  imperfectly  the  repr^entative  functions.  It  is  also  a  subject  of  complaint, 
that  all  offices,  even  judicial,  are  exercised  by  Germans,  a  nation  whom  the  Italian  hates  and 
despises  as  barbarian.  The  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  other  branches  of  national  in- 
dustry in  Lombardy,  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  m  describing  those  of  Italy  in  general, 
in  which  it  forms  so  prominent  a  pait, 

GomTttment  nf  Milan.  Population,  3,280,063.  Principal  towns:— Milan,  151,000;  Bres- 
cia, 31,000 ;  Cremona,  26,000 ;  Mantua,  25,000 ;  Pavia,  21,000 ;  Lodi,  18,000 ;  Como,  7800. 
Gae&Timent  of  Venice .-  1,957,229.  Principal  towns :— Venice,  101,000 ;  Verona,  55,000 ; 
Padua,  50,000 ;  Vicenza,  30,000;  Udina,  1^000 ;  Treviso,  15,000 ;  Belluno,  8000 ;  Eoyigo,  7000. 
Milan  is  a  noble  city,  which  ranks  almost  bb  the  modern  capital  of  Italy.  Its  situation  in 
the  middle  of  a  superlatively  rich  and  beautiful  plam,  watered  by  the  Po,  at  a  point  where 
all  the  great  canals  meet,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Germany  by  the  lakes  Maggiore  and 
Como,  render  it  a  sort  of  key  to  the  northern  part  of  this  kingdom.  Its  modern  greatness 
preceded  that  of  most  of  tiie  other  cities ;  and  under  tlie  Sfbrzas  and  Viscontis  it  became 
the  grand  theatre  of  debate  between  France  and  Austria.  Its  greatest  splendour,  however, 
was  attained  under  the  regime  of  France,  when  it  became  the  capital,  first  of  the  Italian 
republic  and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon  spared  no  expense  in  erecting  edifices 
which  might  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  new  vassals.  The  Duomo,  iJig.  364.)  begun  in  the 
—  fifteenth  century,    under  the  Viscontis,  ■  and 

siowly  carried  on  by  successive  bene&ctions, 
had  been  left  more  than  half  unfinished ;  so 
that  the  Frtnch  had  the  greater  part  of  ita 
magnificent  front  to  execute.  It  is  the  only 
\ery  superb  edifice  of  this  description  wh'ch 
may  he  said  to  belong  to  the  present  age.  In 
extent  and  pomp  it  ranks  second  to  St.  Peter's; 
though  the  design  has  been  criticised,  espe 
cial!)  as  to  the  four  hundred  statues  which  are 
ranged  along  the  fii^ade.  It  is  454  feet  long, 
270  wide  the  height  of  the  cupola  is  232,  and 
,  that  ff  tht  tower  335  feet.  The  French  have 
'  aly)  prectel  a  very  magnificent  amphitheatre, 
comiletclv   on   the   antique   model,   in  whioii 
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fi-om  30,000  to  40,000  speclatora  can  be  accommodated.  Chariot  races  and  national  games 
have  been  repeatedly  performed  within  its  precincts,  A  superb  triumphal  arch  was  com- 
menced on  the  Simplon  road,  in  commemoration  of  the  stupendous  labours  by  which  that 
passage  over  the  Alps  was  formed  ;  but  since  the  fell  of  Napoleon  no  further  progress  has 
been  made.  The  theatre  Delia  Scala  is  the  only  very  fine  one  in  Italy,  as  it  was  only  in 
Milan,  end  during  the  last  century,  that  the  Italian  drama  acquired  any  degree  of  splendour, 
The  opera  of  this  city  is  accounted  inferior  to  that  of  Naples ;  but  the  ballet  is  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  conseqiienEly  in  the  world,  A  more  intoresting  and  classical  scene  is  presented 
^  the  Brera,  or  palace,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Humiliatl  Here  the 
Rrench  deposited  the  finest  paintings  which  could  be  procured  by  purchase  or  otherwise 
from  every  part  of  Italy,  including  those  brilliant  productions  of  the  Bolognese  schools 
which  had  adorned  the  Zampieri  palace.  The  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of 
the  gr^test  masterpieces  of  modem  art,  and  long  the  pride  of  Milan,  is  now  almost  entirely 
faded,  and  scHTCely  known  hut  by  engravings,  and  by  a  very  fine  copy,  in  mosaic,  made  by 
tlie  French.  The  Ambrosian  library,  formed  by  Cardinal  Frederic  Braromeo,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Benedictine  collection,  consists  of  90,000  volumes  and  15,000  manuscripts,  and  is 
well  known  to  the  world  by  the  learned  researches  and  discoveries  of  Angelo  Mai.  Milan 
has  an  infirmary  for  3600  sick,  and  a  foundling  hospital  for  4000  children.  It  covers  a  great 
space  of  ground,  and  has  some  very  spacious  'squares ;  but  the  streets  in  general,  like  those 
of  other  old  cities,  ere  narrow  and  crooked,  and  far  from  handsome.  Several  of  those  called 
corsos,  however,  which  ferm  the  entrance  into  the  city,  have  been  greatly  improved. 

Venice  {Jig:  365.),  though  now  reduced  to  a  secondary  tank,  compared  with  Milan,  is  a 
more  celebrated  and  still  a  much  more 
bodutiful  city  This  once  great  repuh- 
hi,  mto  which  flowed  the  commerce 
and  wealth  of  the  East,  wh  ch  ruleJ 
the  Mediterranean  sackeil  the  impe- 
rial city,  and  set  boundb  lo  the  Otto- 
man power  at  a  moment  when  it 
seemed  ready  to  oierwhelm  all  Eu- 
rope, 19  now,  after  a  duration  of  thir- 
teen centuries,  for  ever  extinguished. 
Its  fell  witliout  8  struggle  was,  doubt, 
less,  prepared  by  a  decay  of  its  moral 
energies.  The  nobles  who  once  swayed 
the  councils  of  Venice,  and  commanded 
her  fleets,  had  no  longer  any  object  but  to  attend  public  processions,  to  pay  court  to  their 
lady,  to  while  away  the  evening  at  her  casinos,  and  to  heighten  the  gay  license  of  the  car- 
nival. The  people,  enslaved,  had  lost  all  national  spirit.  Tlie  republic,  with  all  its  bright 
series  of  triumphs,  is  now  an  empty  name ;  but  Venice  remains,  however,  next  to  Rome, 
the  finest  of  all  the  Italian  cities.  It  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  any  classic  monuments,  noi 
are  its  churches  built  in  so  lofty  a  style ;  but  its  palaces,  the  gay  architecture  of  Palladio, 
present  a  range  of  the  finest  prii'ate  mansions  that  were  ever  erected.  The  efiect  is  greatly 
heiglilened  by  its  situation,  on  seventy  islets  of  the  Adriatic,  partly  on  the  rock,  partly  on 
piles  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  a  marine  channel,  instead  of  a  pavement,  pertbrating  every 
street.  Scarcely  is  there  room  left  for  a  foot-passenger ;  the  Venetian  is  conveyed  in  the 
gay  gondola  from  palace  to  palace.  Thus  Venice  appears  rising  from  the  waters,  with  its 
numtrerless  domes  and  lowers ;  and,  attended  by  several  smaller  islands,  each  crowned  with 
spires  and  pinnacles,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  city  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  The  row  of  magnificent  but  decaying  palaces  which  extend  along  the  grand  canal, 
wilh  their  light  arabesque  balconies  and  casements,  their  marble  porticoes,  and  peculiar 
chimneys,  present  one  of  the  most  superb  and  smgular  scenes  in  the  world.  They  stand  in 
majesty  of  ruin,  and  exhibit  the  most  affectmg  combinations  of  fcrmer  splendour  and  present 
decay.  The  most  commanding  objects  are  those  round  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  the  most 
magnificent  public  place  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St  Mark  rivals  in  splendour  any  edifice 
in  that  country,  or  in  Europe.  But  this  pomp  is  gloomy  and  barbaric ;  the  five  domes  which 
swell  from  its  roof;  the  crowded  decorations  which  cover  its  porticoes,  give  it  the  appearance 
of  an  Eastern  pagoda.  Its  mixed  orders,  Greek,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic,  are  bcautifijliy  hut 
barbarously  blended,  and  glitter  with  incrustations  of  f^U,  gems,  and  marbles.  The  inte- 
rior is  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  CoDstantuiopJe  and  the  East,  the  monuments  of  long  ages 
of  glory.  The  most  classic  plunder  is  that  of  the  four  bronze  horses  of  Lysippus,  which 
stand  on  the  portico  feeing  the  piazza.  After  remaining  there  six  hundred  years,  they  were 
removed  to  the  Tuileties,  hut  are  now  replaced.  The  ^ure  of  a  lion,  emblematical  of  the 
evangelist  St.  Mark,  stands  on  the  second  arch.  One  side  of  the  square  is  lined  by  the 
ducal  palace,  a  fabric  of  vast  extent  and  solidity,  built  in  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  style 
The  stranger  beholds  with  emotion  the  halls  where  the  senate,  and  the  dreadful  Council  of 
Teo,  fiDTOierly  sat ;  aud  which,  as  well  as  the  other  apartments,  are  adorned  with  the  finest 
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wwk--  ff  the  VeneUan  painters.  The  Riolto,  a  bold  marble  arch  thrown  over  ««  most  n^- 
Snt  part  of  the  gr^t  cand,  exeitea  universal  admiration  The  arsenal  occupies  aa 
felandhy^elf,  and  l  strongly  fortified,  spcious,  and  <^"i™'>^'<^^'J'^M'!^,f^'^S  ?"/ 
flipping  <md  naval  stores.  The  chnrches,  the  palaces,  and  the  scuole  or  hiJlsof  thedif- 
S  Corporations,  are  embellished  with  the  finest  paintmgs,  both  m  oil  and  fres^  of  the 
Lat  Venetian  painters,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  the  Palmas.  This  school. 
&elf  know™snrpised  all  others  in  colouring,  though  it  did  not  reach  the  gmnd  design 
H^d  expre^i^  of  theSan.  Venice  is  the  bitth-place  of  Canova,  the  greatest  of  modem 
Bculptora,  and  contains  some  of  his  worts. 

The  Venetian  territOTV  can  boast  several  renowned  ciUes.  Padua,  whidi  is  said  to  tave 
been  founded  by  Antenor^  and  to  have  attained  considemble  magmtude  before  the  ex.tence 
of  Rome,  gain^  celebrity  in  modem  times  as  a  seat  of  learning  lis  V"'™"'?,  I ^v  five 
rivalled  by  that  of  Bologna,  and  attracted  18,000  students;  yet,  *-'"g,''i^ ^/^f  J^ Fu^^e's 
professors,  and  affords  ample  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  scholars  werein  1-ust^^  s 
thne  reduced  to  600;  and,  ax^cording  to  Hassei,  m  1817  they  did  not  exceed  300.  Gdileo. 
Vesalius,  and  Morga^i,  were  among  its  professors ;  Livy,  and  the  '»^«f'',^;^''F^.^.^Y^^ 
were  bom  there ;  trS  Petrarch  is  Wried  at  Arqua,  m  the  vicmity.  The  city  is  divided  mW 
two  parts:  the  old,  composed  of  dark  narrow  streets,  and  high  "'^.P^'^'^i  ^''°,™,"'f  f": 
«dom^  with  the  splendid  arohitecture  of  Palkdio  The  UBiversity  '^n'l^^yhurc^?^  '^ 
tina,  belong  to  the  latter,  and  are  fine  edifices.  Vicenza  the  l>«.f-P\'^^e  of  1  allad.o  has 
been  adornld  by  him  with  about  twenty  palaces,  perhaps  "he  most  beautiful  m^^,  besides 
other  public  buildings,  among  which  the  Olympic  Academy,  founded  for  the  '^"^"vatmn  of 
litemtSire,  deserves  particular  mention.  Verona,  aB  ancient  and  still  a  large  city,  the  close 
ally  rather  than  the  subject  of  Venice,  attracts  admiration  by  its  ancient  amphitheatie,  ttie 
largest  remainmg  except  the  Coliseum,  to  which  it  is  mferior  m  size  oniy.  in  recenc  umes 
Verona  has  attracted  notice  as  the  seat  of  a  congress,  which  disposed  of  Uie  fate  of  Italy. 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  are  considerable  towns  in  the  lower  A  pme  districts,  but  mflre  remark- 
able  for  industry  and  manufactures,  of  which  they  still  retain  a  considerable  share,  than  for 

'^SrgrSSr'f  l^mbanly,  Mantua  takes  the  lead:  it  is  still  large,  and^o^, 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy.  Pre-eminenlly  classical  as  the  birth-pl^e  of  Virg^ 
Tmade  a  considerable  figure  in  modern  times,  bolh  as  a  republic  and  under  i^  dukes  of  (he 
house  of  Gonzaga.  Crem  the  birth-place  of  Vida,  is  a  large  and  well-toilt  -^ity'^o"*^- 
:ng  many  handS.me  edifices.  Pavia  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  umversity,  supported  and 
attended  by  600  or  700  students.  It  is  still  better  known  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its 
Vicinity  between  the  French  and  Germans,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  totally  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  Lodi  is  a  krge  fortified  town,  disUnguished  as  the  seat  of  one  ol  Uona- 
parte's  most  splendid  victories. 

SuBSBCT.  B.—States  of  the  Kins  of  Sardinia. 
The  Sardinian  States  are  of  a  very  dissimilar  character,  kit  united  by  poliUcal  circum- 
Elances  under  one  eovemment.  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  founders  of  the  SaMiman  ftmily, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  m  European  history,  especially  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  In  return  for  their  seri-ices  to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  they  were  recompensed 
with  the  island  of  Sicily.  That  island  was  afterwards,  m  consequence,  it  should  seem,  ot  a 
Terv  bad  barg^n,  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  from  which  the  house  assumed  the  royal  tiUe. 
Under  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  the  king  was  espelled  from  all  hisltalian  territories^  and 
owed  to  British  protection  alone  the  preservation  of  Sardinia.  After  the  triumj*  ot  the 
nllies,  he  was  not  only  replaced  in  ell  his  former  possessions  in  Italy,  hut  the  stole  of  O^wt, 
instead  of  being  restored  to  its  lost  independence,  was  subjected  to  his  sway.  The  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  consists,  therefore,  of  four  distinct  parts,— Piedmont,  Genoa.  Savoy,  Sardinia. 

FopiHIlM  !n  im,  FriBdi»l  To™,  "ilh  ll»l.  pcifHnlm. 

Savo}- 501,165.    f^amterry,  12J»0;  Annecj.SSOOjMoiiQnne,^^.^   Mondovi    17  000  ■  Vercelll    16000; 

Pi«lBiont,.5BI^.    1'''"%>^-|-^rilXl1'^n!!  l"oOO;>ov[ira.  15,0l»;  Vogheta,  10,0iw' 
Genoa  .. aJ83,aS3.    Genoa, 80.000 ;  Bavona,  10,000;  Novi.8000. 
BardiniJ-  ■tPO.OiO.       Cagliari,  OT.OOO ;  Bassari,  19.000. 

4,165,377. 
Piedmont,  or  the  "  foot  of  the  mountams,"  is  the  most  valuable  possession  of  this  crown  Jt 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  somewhat  narrowed,  and  more  closely  bounded 
bv  the  mightiest  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines ;  lh£  ,onner  on  the  north  and  west,  the 
^tter  on  Sie  south.  The  Po.  running  through  its  centre,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  and  receives  here  all  its  early  tributaries ;  which,  beaigso  near  their  mountain  sources, 
we  liable  to  sudden  and  terrible  inundations,  distressing  to  the  agriculturist  and  dangerous 
to  the  traveller  The  chief  produce  is  silk,  which  is  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  m  Italy, 
and  consequently  in  Europe ;  and  in  Turm  and  some  other  ciUes  remains  exist  of  very  exten- 
sive silk  manufactures:  but  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  is  exported  raw.  The  govern- 
ment is  alisolute,  but  tolerably  mild;  and  a  recent  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional  form 
was  speedily  crashed  by  Austrian  interference. 

VouIL  ■**  ^ 
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Turin  mainlaiiis  its  place  among  tije  beautiful  cities  of  Italy.  Its  sitiialJon  is  aa  fine  aa 
possible,  amid  tlie  rich  vaileyof  the  Po,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  vine-covered  hills; 
while  lofty  mountains,  with  their  summits  clad  in  perpetual  snow,  tiDwer  in  the  distance. 
The  streets  are  long  and  regular,  ornamented  with  lines  of  porticoes,  and  opening  at  their 
terminations  to  fine  views  over  the  surrounding  country :  it  is  a  little  city  of  palaces.  The 
rhurchea  and  mansions  are  spacious,  and  of  rich  materials :  hut  few  display  that  classic  taste 
in  which  real  beauty  consists,  and  which  ennobles  the  Roman  and  Venetian  structures ;  the 
jases  of  pure  gold,  the  silver  images,  and  the  crosses  of  ruby,  were  all  converted  by  French 
avidity  into  current  coin.  The  most  striking  edifice  is  the  church  of  the  Superga,  huilt  on 
the  steepest  bill  which  crowns  the  city.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  is  a  huge 
bricli  edifice,  resembling  a  fortress  rather  than  a  palace.  Turin  has  a  considerable  number 
of  paintings,  not  marking  any  particular  school,  as  none  ever  arose  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
but  chiefly  composed  of  Flemish  and  other  ultramontane  productions.  The  university 
is  very  extensive,  and  contains  important  collections,  among  which  those  of  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  medals,  ajid  antiques,  are  particularly  noticed.  The  library  is 
also  rich  in  curious  works  and  valuable  manuscripts.  The  citadel  of  Turin  forms  a  very 
strong  fortress. 

The  other  cities  of  Piedmont  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  strength,  having  been 
erected  when  this  country  was  a  scat  of  almost  perpetual  war.  The  strongest  is  Alessandria, 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bormida  and  the  Tanaro,  It  is  large  and 
very  strong;  beside  which  the  town  is  the  seat  of  extensive  fiiirs.  Near  it  is  the  celebrated 
field  of  Marengo.  TTie  once  strong  fortifications  of  Tortona  have  heen  demolished.  Ver- 
celli,  the  former  capital  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  by  some  iine  structures, 
is  now  thmly  inhabited  and  dreary,  Novara  is  a  gloomy  antique  fi'ontier  town  towards 
Lombardy.  Coni,  among  the  Alps,  is  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side 
of  France,  Susa,  once  the  capital  of  Piedmont  under  its  marquises,  is  a  retired  pleasant 
little  town,  on  the  immediate  firontiei  of  France.  Nice  is  the  capital  of  a  little  country 
scarcely  Italian,  being  beyond  the  Alps,  Though  it  cannot  he  said  to  be  well  built,  it  is 
agreeable ;  and,  as  the  environs  are  beautiful,  and  the  air  mild,  it  is  a  frequent  resort  of 
English  invalids. 

The  territory  of  Genoa  is  situated  on  the  eloping  steeps  of  the  Apennine,  where  it  separates 
from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  stretches  eastwards ;  not  seprated  from  the  sea  by  a  broad  plain, 
as  in  the  rest  of  its  line,  but  presenting  to  it  narrow  valleys  and  mountain  declivities  facing 
the  south.  These  steep  barriers  are  passable  only  at  a  few  points,  and  the  Bochetta,  a  very 
steep  and  lofty  defile,  fiirms  the  only  practicable  approach  to  Genoa  ft'om  the  interior. 
This  district,  the  country  of  tlie  ancient  Ligurians,  is  not  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the 
plough;   but  olives  in  abundance,  silk,  and  tolerable  wine,  are  advantageously  produced 


splendour.  Tanked  only,  and  scarce- 
ly second  to  Venice,  presents  but 
a  shadow  of  her  former  greatness. 
Her  navigators  were  of  a  pecu- 
'  liarly  bold  and  adventurous  cha- 
racter ;  and  she  was  the  native 
city  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
Her  settlements  in  the  remote 
"■  peninsula  of  th^  Crimea,  enabled 
her  to  bring  into  Europe,  by  a  pe- 
culiar and  circuitous  route,  the 
commodities  of  India.  Depressed 
by  a  once  haughty,  and  now  mdolent  anslocracy,  and  eclipsed  by  the  rivalry  of  the  north- 
em  nations,  Genoa  had  lost  all  her  principles  of  prosperity,  before  her  independence  was 
crushed  by  the  revolutionary  arms  of  France  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  applaud  the  con- 
duct of  the  Allies,  in  annexmg  her  to  Sardinia,  though  with  permission  to  preserve  her 
senate  and  outward  forms  of  administration  Genoa  ranlts  now  below  Leghorn  as  a  port  ■ 
yet  her  industry  is  not  wholly  extinguished.  She  still  manufectures  rich  velvets,  damafiks, 
and  satms,  to  the  value  of  from  200,000i.  to  300,000t ;  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
are  employed  in  exporting  these,  with  the  produce  of  her  own  territory  and  of  Piedmont 
The  wealth  of  the  great  days  of  Genoa  was  aa  usual  embodied  in  palaces,  TJiese  aru 
arranged  in  one  continuous  line  of  street,  extending  under  three  different  names  through 
the  city,  all  the  rest  of  which  is  a  mere  chaos  of  dark  and  dh^y  lanes.  These  palaces  are 
boasted  as  being,  for  riclmesa  of  materials  and  profuse  ornament,  the  most  splendid  in  Italy, 
and  many  of  them  are  every  way  fit  to  be  the  residence  of  the  greatest  monarchs.  They 
have  one  ornament  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  consists  in  fresco  paintings  on  the  ejrterioi 
of  the  walls,  many  by  masters  of  some  eminence ;  and,  in  this  fine  climate,  these  remani 
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unimpaired  for  centuries.  Tlie  design,  however,  Iwth  liere  and  in  the  churches,  wants  tliat 
elegance  and  purity  of  taste  by  which  the  structures  of  Venice  have  been  rendered  so  ad- 
mirable Ornament  and  glare  seem  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  tlie  Genoese.  Hot 
nobles,  though  all  sunk,  and  many  reduced  to  poverty,  would  spend  their  last  farthing  in 
supporting  the  pomp  of  their  ancient  mansions.  Hence  these  have  now  a  silent  and  desolate 
aspect,  and  have  been  compared  to  the  mined  monuments  of  an  excavated  city.  They 
Bie  filled  with  pictures,  gilding,  arabesques,  frescoes,  dust,  moths,  and  dirti  exhibiting  a 
combination  of  ancient  splendour  and  present  decay.  Genoa  has  not  altogether  the  magical 
effect  produced  by  the  long  lines  of  canal  which  intersect  Venice ;  but  her  position, 
occupyini'  one  side  of  the  spacious  amphitheatre  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  spreadmg 
her  street  and  churches,  and  then  her  suburbs  and  villas  over  a  vast  semicircular  tract 
of  crags,  rocks,  and' declivities,  gives  her,  towards  the  sea,  a  highly  magnificent  ajid 
imposing  aspect.  The  city  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  so  closely  bounded  by  rocH 
that  no  level  spot  is  left  on  which  a  carriage  can  drive;  ajid  the  ueighbourmg  villas  can 
be  reached  only  in  chairs  carried  by  a  species  of  porters,  endowed  with  smgular  agility  and 

Savov  is  a  province  of  considerable  extent,  which  in  its  surtiice  and  aspect  is  much  more 
analogous  to  SwitMrland  than  to  Italy;  it  consists  of  rugged  rocks,  and  mountains  rising 
into  regions  of  perpetual  snow;  mterspersed,  however,  with  a  number  of  fertile  and  agree- 
able  valleys.  Some  of  the  principEii  passes  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  are  through  Savoy, 
which  tUl  lately  was  the  only  one  liom  France  or  Switzerland  that  was  passable  tor  car- 
riaffes  The  Little  St.  Bernard,  by  which  Hannibal  is  now  generally  Bupp<»ed  to  have 
,  wSed,  is  also  situated  in  Savoy.  It  was  much  improved  1^  Napoleon.  Many  of  these  rocks, 
^posed  of  loose  lunestone  strata,  are  perpetually  crwnblmg.  In  1248  a  great  part  of 
Mont  Grenier,  near  Chamberry,  fell,  burying  a  village  and  church,  and  overspreading  the 
sura.ce  of  five  parishes,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  fragments  piled  m  small  .conical 
hillocks.  Mont  Blanc,  the  loftiest  mountam  in  Europe,  is  within  the  lunits  ol  bavoy  ;  liut 
as  it  is  approached  by  way  of  Geneva,  and  forms  part  of  the  most  elevated  range  ot  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  wo  prefer  includmg  it  in  the  description  of  that  country.  Ihe  bavoy- 
aids  are  hwive,  industrious,  poor,  more  social  than  the  Swiss,  though  less  noted  for  cleank- 
nesa  The  towns  in  this  elevated  district  are  agreeable  and  rural,  situated  in  its  most  terUle 
and  open  plains,  but  do  not  attain  to  much  magnitude  or  importance.  Ciiamberry,  on  Uio 
hiffh  road  into  Italy,  is  an  old  town;  somewhat  gloomy,  but  not  ugly,  and  ra  the  midst  ot  a 
miegated  and  beautifiil  country.  Moutiers.  capital  of  the  high  district  of  Tarentaise,  and 
Annecy,  at  the  extremity  of  a  picturesque  lake  of  the  same  name,  are  pleasantly  situated, 
though  not  well  built  places.  ,-.i.,-  _j  „   .i.  '    u  ....,„ 

The  island  of  Sardinia  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  porUons  of  the  kmgdom,  though  pos- 
sessed of  advantages  which  should  render  it  very  much  the  reverse:  few  regions  exceed  it 
in  natural  fertility ;  the  surEice  is  finely  variegated  with  gentle  hills  which  only  along  the 
western  coast  assume  the  character  of  mountains.  Gram,  notwithstanding  the  most  v^etcJied 
cultivation,  affords  a  surplus  for  export.  The  wines  are  reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Spam, 
and  the  olives  to  those  of  Genoa  and  Provence.  The  salt-works  and  the  tunny  fishery  are 
very  important  objects ;  and  the  situation  of  Sardinia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  a  numher  of  fine  harbours,  might  aiford  tie  opportunity  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Vet  the  oopuktion  is  in  the  most  uncultivated  and  savage  state,  perhaps,  of  any  m  turope. 
The  pea^ntty  in  the  mterior  are  clothed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  shaggy  goat  or  sheep  skins 
.  they  subsist  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  by  huntmg ;  aiid  go  constantly  armed, 
for  their  own  defence,  against  the  numerous  and  desperate  banditti,  by  whom  the  mountains 
are  mfested.  The  Sardinian  government  appears  really  U)  have  made  very  extraordmary 
exertions  for  this  its  rude  appanage.  The  want  of  roads,  and  the  extensive  commons,  were 
considered  the  two  chief  causes  which  perpetuated  its  evils.  A  plan  was,  therefore,  traced 
to  form  one  great  road  across  the  kingdom  from  north  to  south,  between  the  two  leadmg 
points  of  CagliarL  and  Sassari.  from  which  eight  cross-roads  might  branch  off  so  as  to  eihbrace 
fte  most  important  points  in  the  east  and  west.  The  principal  road  was  begun  in  Noveniber, 
1823,  and  ^  exp^ted  to  be  completed  in  December,  1826.  I^ws  were  also  passrf  to 
authorise  and  eneonrege  the  division  of  commons.  The  good  effects  of  these  measures,  how- 
ever are  as  vet  only  prospective.  At  present,  Sardinia  has  the  tunny  fishery,  the  produce 
of  which  varies  much  with  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  other  cncumstanccs.  In  1816,  it 
lr«ntod  to  17,500  fish ;  in  1S22,  to  only  3500 ;  in  1823,  to  11,000 ;  and  m  18M,  to  5300 
Sea  salt,  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  shallow  bays  near  Cagliari,  Palmas,  and 
Oristano.  is  employed  in  saltmg  both  meat  and  fish,  and  as  an  object  of  direct  exportation 
Grain,  p;oduced  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3,000,000  busheb,  was  formerly  the  princpal  object 
of  export;  but  its  value  has  heen  of  late  greatly  reduced  by  the  competition  o^  ^^es^  Iha 
horaefare  of  a  good  breed :  according  to  M.  Cibrario.  32,000  only  are  tan|,e,  and  20  000  wild 
He  gives  a  still  more  striking  picture  of  the  rude  state  of  the  country  when  he  adds,  that  of 
the  cattle  120,000  are  tame,  and  350,000  wild ;  and  that,  of  840,000  sheep,  tiie  whole  belong 
to  the  latter  class.     There  is.  however,  a  considerable  export  of  salted  meat  and  c.ieese. 
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About  a  third  of  the  surface  consists  of  forest,  5,  consideralile  portion  "of  which  is  oak,  and 
well  adapted  for  shipbuilding.  Cagliari  and  Sassari  are  both  considerable  cities;  the  former 
havuig  a  considerable  trade,  but  crowded,  ill  bnilt,  and  ill  paved;  the  latter  smaller,  bul 
more  elegant;  both  have  nniversitics,  with  tolerable  libraries.  Oristano  has  a  fine  harbour, 
find  fionrishes  by  the  tunnj  fishery,  and  by  the  culture  of  wine  in  its  neighbourhood, 

SuBaE<7r.  9. — PrtJicipidity  of  Monaco. 
This  little  state,  comprising  6500  inhabitants,  on  50  square  miles,  is  situated  within  the 
Sardinian  territory.     The  capital  is  Monaco,  a  villo^  with  1000  inhabitants.      The  prin- 
cipality of  Monaco  is  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

SuBSBCT,  10. — Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  the  most  considerable  in 
Italy  for  extent  and  population ;  in  which  respects  it  approaches  lo  the  rank  of  the  great 
monarchies ;  but  the  supine  and  indolent  character  of  its  government  almost  prevents  it 
from  having  any  weight  in  the  political  syslem.  Ncapolis,  though  a  place  \  f  some  con- 
sequence under  the  Romans,  was  not  until  the  middle  ages  a  kingdom,  in  which  the  repub- 
lican spirit,  60  active  in  the  north  of  Italy,  was  early  subdued.  Naples  was  successively 
governed  by  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  which  last  ia 
now  on  the  throne.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  revolutionary  army  m  1795,  Naples 
yielded  without  any  resistance,  except  that  spontaneously  made  by  liie  despised  lazzaroni. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  king  was  supported  in  Sicily  by  a 
British  fleet  and  army,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  allied  cause,  was  reinstated  in  all  his  ter- 
ritories. With  the  exception  of  a  short  and  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional 
system,  the  government  has  always  been  absolute ;  yet  the  people  suffer  less  from  the  op- 
pressicm  of  the  crown,  than  from  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles.  The  accession  of 
Sicily,  in  exchange  tor  Sardinia,  effected  in  1720  tlirough  Austrian  influence,  rendered  the 
kingdom  much  more  valuable  and  compact.  These  two  members  are,  however,  so  very 
distinct,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  separately. 

Naples,  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  after  forming  for  some  space  a  continuation  of 
the  long  narrow  peninsula  which  comprises  most  part  of  that  country,  branches  finally  into 
the  two  smaller  peninsulas  of  Otranto  and  Calabria.  The  Apennines  fill  its  interior,  shoot- 
ing out  branches  to  its  bounding  promontories;  they  in  many  places  spread  wider,  &ni 
assume  still  more  rugged  and  awfiil  Ibrms  than  in  the  northern  part  of  their  line ;  and  they 
harbour  the  most  formidable  troops  of  banditti  which  infest  Italy.  They  leave,  however 
along  the  coast,  wide  plains  and  extended  valleys,  blessed  with  the  most  genial  climate,  and 
the  richest  soil  of  any  country  in  Europe,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  culture,  also, 
notwithstanding  various  administrative  defects,  is  so  diligent  as  to  support  a  very  numerous 
and  very  dense  population. 

Nspla 680,030.  Nspiles,  3M/«» ;  Caslellamare.  15,«00;  Torte  de]  Greco.  I3,0M. 

Abiaw<V[MiiareVrimn...niSnil.  I^iania, O.ooa 

AbritszaUlterlore^eonito    S59,I14.  Aquita,8,(KM. 

Ahnizzo  Citerinto 2fl0,e50.  Cbieii.lSWO. 

Terra  dl  Lavoro 1X1.336.  Casena,  S.OOO !  Ave rsa.  H.dno  ^  Nn!a,  9,000. 

PrincipnCD  Cileriote 4'i»,450.  Balemo,  11,000;  Nocera.  7.000 :  Cars.  ig,Oua 

principato  UllerioTB 349,837.  Avellino.  13,000. 

Cspitanala ao5,0J4.  Fo^ia.  SljUo. 

ttotim..... 311.003.  Ca(Dpo-Ba»a.  3,000. 

TerradiBori 384.4B7.  Bart,  IBJWO;  Barleiw,  18.000:  Tiani.14.e00. 

Tprrn  dXHranto  341410.  Lhxs,  14,000;  Tateuto,  14,000. 

BBiilicata 4S1.36].  Polvnza.  9,000, 

Calabria  Cileriore 3fa,9I9.  CoMnia.  S,00a 

Calabria  Ulteriore  Skron do    384,037,  Catanzaro,  11,000. 

CalabrJaUlteriorePrimo..  340,809.  Eeggio,  17.000. 

Naifles(.ff^.  367.)is  (he  largest  city  in  Italy,  and  fully  maintains  its  place  among  tliemosl 
bfavtifiil  European  capitals ;  this  is  not  owing  to  its  aichiteclure ;  for  tliough  the  edifices 
367 
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are  lofty  and  eolid,  the  streets  tolerably  wide,  parficukrly  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  which  is  a 
mile  in  length,  jet  all  the  particular  buildings  are  characterised  by  that  bad  taste  which  baa 
Biways  ruled  at  Naples,  and  to  compensate  for  which,  marbles,  gilding,  and  decoration,  have 
tteen  vainly  lavished  ou  its  churches  and  palaces.  Taken  collectively,  however,  Naples  pre- 
eents  to  the  sea  an  immense  line  of  lofty  edifices,  producing  a  general  pomp  of  efffect,  and 
forminiT  a  commanding  feature  in  the  matchless  landscape.  Its  bay,  occupying  a  wide  cir- 
cuit of  sixteen  miles,  everywhere  bounded  with  vineyards,  hills,  woods,- convents,  villages; 
the  golden  shores  of  Baite,  the  beautiiiilly  variegated  islands  of  Ischia  and  Pcocida,  with  the 
verdant  sides  and  lofty  cone  of  Vesuvius:  all  these,  viewed  under  a  brighter  sun  than  ever 
Bhines  in  the  regions  heyond  the  Alps,  have  been  considered  as  composing  the  most  splendid 
picture  which  nature  presents  to  the  human  eye.  The  interior  of  Naples  exhibits  a  most 
singular  living-  scene ;  every  Iraiie  and  every  amusement  being  carried  on  in  the  open  air, 
"The  crowd  of  London,"  says  Forsyth,  "is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion;  it  is  the  crowd 
of  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  down,  and  ir 
the  middle  of  this  tide  an  hundred  eddies  of  men.  You  mo  sbapped  by  a  carpenter's  bench, 
)u  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  stools,  you  dash  among  the  pots  of  a  maccaroni  stall.  Every 
„JTgBin  sounds  like  a  battle :  the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  grotesque ;  thei?  consist  of 
Punch  held  as  the  representative  of  the  nation;  of  preaching;  selling  Agnus  Deis;  dancing 
to  the  guitar ;  or  listening  to  old  tales."  The  higher  classes  are  generally  accused  of  licen- 
tiousness, though  Eustace  thinks  the  charge  somewhat  exaggerated.  A  very  literary  spirit 
prevails;  the  Neapolitans  boast  that  as  many  hooks  are  published  at  Naples  as  at  Paris; 
and  that,  if  the  world  would  judge  impartially,  they  would  find  the  one  as  good  as  the  other: 
but  this  opinion  does  not  prevail  in  other  countries.  Most  ample  opportunities  of  study  are 
certainly  aflbrded,  by  four  libraries  open  to  the  public;  one  of  which,  compounded  of  the 
Famese  and  other  libraries  transported  from  Rome,  comprises  many  curious  and  valuable 
works.  With  these  were  conveyed  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  and 
some  fine  specimens  have  been  appended  from  the  greatest  Italian  schools ;  but  Naples  could 
boast  no  great  painters  of  its  own,  and  has,  therefore,  no  firescoes  of  any  importance.  .One 
bright  redeeming  quality  in  the  Neapolitans  is  charity :  their  hospitals  are  numerous,  richly 
endowed,  and  supported  by  ample  benefactions;  and  persons  of  the  first  rank,  OBsummg  the 
dress  of  religious  fraternities,  not  only  superintend  these  establishments,  but  watch  the  sick- 
bed of  the  patient.  The  Neapolitans  set  an  example,  which  seems  worthy  of  imitation,  in 
having  a  ruml  hospital  for  recovering  the  health  of  invalids.  They  liave  also  conservatora 
or  schools,  where  the  cliildren  of  the  lower  ranks  are  initialed  in  trades,  by  which  they  nia_y 
gam  their  subsistence.  A  great  part  of  these  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  music ;  and  is 
unfortunately  combined  with  that  horrid  mode  of  attaining  excellence  in  it  which  is  peculiar 
to  Italy,  and  which,  though  prohibited  by  the  government,  continues  still  to  be  practised. 
Naples  maybe  considered  as  the  musicalcapitai  of  Italy:  the  greatest  composers  have  been 
its  citizens ;  and  its  opera  is  unrivalled. 

The  environs  of  Naples  present  a  combinatbn  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  all  that  is  most 
terrible  in  nature ;  they  extend  along  the  western  shore  from  Naples  to  Miseno,  which  forms 
the  termmation  of  the  hay.  One  of  the  chief  ornaments  is  the  mountain  of  Posilipoo  (^g.368.) 


which  spreads  its  varied  outlme  for  several  miles  along  these  enchanting  shores  Its  pr.- 
montorv  is  variously  broken  into  hays,  islands,  and  caverns ;  but  the  object  which  above  all 
attracts  the  traveller,  is  the  Grotto.  In  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  recesses  ot 
its  romantic  defiles  opens  this  femous  artificial  excavation,  which  penetiBtes  Uirough  the 
mountain  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  way  to  Puizuoli.  Ba^,  viewed  by  he  Ron^ia 
»s  the  most  enchanting  spot  on  the  earth,  was  absolutely  crowded  with  tiie  villas  of  their 
great  moii     Here  walthe  academy  of  Cicero,  tiie  favourite  haunt  of  Virgd,  ti»e  palace  of 
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Lucullus,  and  afterwards,  unfortunately,  the  scene  of  the  brulal  voluptuousness  of  Tiberius 
and  Nero.  The  lake  of  Avemus,  and  tjie  Elysian  fields,  are  neither  eo  dreadful  nor  so  beau- 
tiful as  their  narnes  would  impoiL  The  tomb  of  Virgil  (Jig.  tW9.),  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  heights  of  Posilippo,  excites,  perhaps,  stronger  emotions  than  any  other  of  these 
objects.  This,  however,  is  the  subject  ofa  serious  controver^ :  Addison,  Forsyth,  and  Mat- 
thei^s  reject  it  as  wholly  apochryphal ;  but  Eustace  contends  tliat  the  long  and  constant 
chain  of  tradition  cannot  be  disproved  by  the  doubtful  authority  which  places  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay.  Farther  on,  the  village  of  Puzzuoli  occupies  the  celebrated  site  of  the 
ancient  Puteoli,  where  the  remoias  of  an  amphithealre  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  almost  vie 
with  Ihe  monuments  of  Rome.  The  beauty  of  this  leewn,  however,  is  gloomily  mingled 
with  the  terrible  indications  of  ancient  conflagration.  The  Solfiitara,  a  naked  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  of  shattered  hills,  is  evidently  heated  by  a  subterraneous  fire,  sensible 
to  those  who  pass  over  it,  by  wliom  the  workings  of  the  furnace  beneath  are  distinctly  heard. 
When  struck,  it  rebellows  in  hollow  murmurs;  sulphureous  exhalations  rise  from  iho 
crevices ;  and  a  pale  blue  flame  is  seen  issuing  by  night  from  an  orifice  in  this  ever-burning 
plain  (^g.  370.).     The  quarries  of  the  peculiar  stone  called  Puzzolana,  which  is  used  in 

370 


several  manufectures,  present  a  striking  and  picturesque  aspect  (Jig  371  ).  The  Grotto  del 
Cane  is  a  small  aperture,  whence  issues  a  vapour  "as  strongly  impregnated  w  ith  carbonic 
acid  as  to  be  deadly  to  all  who  breathe  in  it.  Near  it  are  several  natural  vapour  baths,  used 
with  success  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  Lucrine  Lake,  on  which  the  ancients  had  erected 
several  magnificent  edifices,  was  nearly  filled  up  ia  one  night  by  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a  black 
mass  of  Scorite  and  ashes,  which  rose  suddenly  fi:om  the  b^om  of  the  waters.  The  city  of 
Cumte  is  now  a  miserable  village ;  but  the  celebrated  grotto  of  the  Sibyl  may  still  be  dis- 
covered, with  some  remains  of  those  subterraneous  galleries  h',  which  she  was  enabled  to 
form  the  awful  sounds  which  in  the  moment  of  inspiration  is=ued  (axa  the  depths  of  the 


cavern.     Sorrento  (_^g.  372.\  a  little  port  on  the  extremity  of  the  bay,  is  admued  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  and  the  striking  aspect  of  its  volcanic  rocks, 

Vesuvius,  about  eight  miles  (rom  Naples,  with  an  arm  of  the  bay  interposed,  rears  hei 
maj'estic  cone,  the  only  volcanic  mountain  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  in  the  world.  From  the  earliest  ages  on  record,  its  eruptions  have  occurred  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  years;  and  those  of  1794  and  1832  caused  a  considerable  diminution  of  its 
height,  large  portions  fi-om  the  sides  of  the  crater  having  &llen  in.  On  these  occasions  the 
lava  issues  forth  in  vast  streams,  overspreading  the  country  ftr  miles,  and  burying  even 
cities.     The  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  was  overwhelmed  in  1794;  but  the  most  memorabio 
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catastrophe  of  this  nature  was  that  which,  in  the  first  century,  befell  tho  two  cities  of  Hor- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were  completely  buried  beneath  torrents  of  lava.  They 
remaned  entximhed  for  ages,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  peasant,  in  dig- 
cing  a  well,  discovered  some  firaginents  of  marble,  and^by  degrees  a  small  temple,  and  some 
■  i  but  this  observation  «m  neglected  till  the  king,  m  1736,  deaigmng  to  erect  a 
palace  at  Portici,  purchased  the  ground, 
and  began  to  make  large  excavations,  in 
consequence  of  which  uie  entire  subter- 
teranean  city  appeared  beneath  {jig.  373.). 
Numerous  paintings,  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, and  manuscripfs  written  on  papyrus, 
have  been  found  amid  the  ruins.  The 
□Derations  have  been  limited  by  the  defith 
of  the  lava,  and  by  the  city  of  Portici 
being  built  above.  About  1750,  Pompeii 
±iBrciiiBiiei™.  was  discovered ;    and  being  found  much 

more  accessible,  very  extensive  excavations  have  been  effected,  particulaily  by  the  French ; 
and  travellers  may  now  walk  through  a  great  extent  of  the  ancient  Pompeii  Ifig.  374.).  It 
exhibits  the  foil  picture  of  what  a  E«man  city  was  :liabitations,  temple-  ".™—  >-*'■=  t>«' 
shops  of  the  different  trades,  the  implements  they  used,  and 
they  were  employed.  ,         , . , 

Salerno  (Jia.  375.),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  pretty  large  town,  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  territory,  enclosed  oy 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  Consid- 
erably to  the  south,  on  a  plain  neat 
the  sea,  appear  the  remains  of  Ptes- 
tiim,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lucania, 
They  consist  of  three  temples,  which 
fbim  perhaps  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  specimen  extant' of  the  Gre- 
cian Doric  order.  They  stand  soli- 
tary near  the  sea-shore,  without  the 
least  remains  of  Posidonium,  the 
I  01  roinpcii.  city  to  which  they  belonged, 

divided  between  the  Campagna  Felice  of  tho  ancients, 

375 


The  northern  part  of  Naples 


now  Tena  di  Lavoro,  and  the  rough  mountain  territory  of  the  Abruzzo,  tho  ancient  Sam- 
nium.  Campania  is  still  both  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated,  though  it  no  longer  produces 
the  Falemian  wine,  so  boasted  of  by  the  voluptuous  poets  of  Kome.  Capua,  which  almost 
disputed  the  title  of  capital  of  Italy,  and  whose  voluptuous  pleasures  ruined  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  after  it  had  vanquished  all  the  armies  of  Rome,  is  now  only  a  considerable  but 
dirty  town,  with  a  strong  castle.  Gaeta  has  derived  great  importance  from  its  position  on  an 
nliooBt  peninsular  neck  of  land,  the  approaches  to  which  are  so  strongly  fortified,  as  to  ren- 
der it  almost  impregnable.  Benevenlo,  a  town  of  ancient  celebrity,  afterwards  the  seat  of  a 
Lombard  dukedom,  which  extended  over  almost  all  Naples,  is  filled  with  monuments  inte- 
resting to  the  antiquary.  The  people  of  tho  Abruzzi,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nites,  who  made  such  a  formidable  resistance  to  Rome,  and  repeatedly  sent  her  aniiies  under 
the  yoke,  are  still  a  brave  and  laborious  race.  The  capitals,  Aquila  and  Chieti,  are  consider- 
able country  towns,  without  any  thing  remarkable.  Foggia,  in  Capitanata,  is  a  considerable 
market  for  wool  and  com,  which  are  exported  at  Manfredonia,  In  tho  southern  provmces, 
ihe  mountains  take  an  easterly  direction  towards  Calabria,  and  have  between  them  and  the 
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Adriatic  the  plains  tearing  the  classic  appellation  of  Magna  Grpcia  This  region  once  the 
combined  seat  of  [earning  greatness, 
and  voluptuous  effeminacy  is  now 
almost  unknovi  n  to  ihe  tcbI  ot  Europe. 
liet  the  scenery  possesses  a  softness 
and  heauti  mingled  with  grandeur, 
that  IS  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere ; 
and  the  towns  though  they  cannot 
he  compared  with  the  great  capitals 
of  Italy  present  striking  and  interest- 
'^"°" "  mg  monuments   Tarento  (Jig.  376.), 

once  rival  to  Rome,  is  still  a  consideralile  sea-port,  Brindisi  retains  only  a  small  remnant  of 
the  importance  which  it  derived  iironi  being  the  port  of  passage  from  Italy  into  Greece.  Bari 
rjid  Batletta  are  modem  and  rather  handsome  and 
flourishing  sea-porta.  Polignano,  to  the  south  of 
Bari,  is  also  considerable,  and  its  vicinity  is  marked 
by  some  very  singular  and  beautiful  grottoes  (^fig. 
377.)  Gallipoli  is  Ihe  chief  mart  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  region,  which  is  esteemed  above  every 
other  for  the  manulacture  of  fine  woollen  cloth.  Co- 
rigliano  {^g.  378.),  nearly  on  the  site  of  Sybaris, 
presents  an  aspect  strikingly  picturesque.  The  plain 
of  Sybaris,  behind  it,  the  abode  of  a  people  noted  for 
voluptuous  indulgence,  ftppeare,  by  the  description 
if  almost  unrivalled  heauty.  It  is  diversified  with  rich 
groves  of  orange  and  citron,  above 
which  rise  finely  cultivated  hills;  whilo 
the  distance  is  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Calabria,  capped  with  almost 
perpetual  snow  (fig.  379.) 

Otranto  {fig.  380.),  the  ancient  Hy- 
druntum,  is  a  small  town,  distin^ished 
only  by  its  spacious  casfle,  which  has 
been  celebrated  even  in  romance, 

Calabria,  on  the  oppofite  side  of  this 

Bouthem  extremity  of  Italy,  is  a  striking 

.  and  singular  region.     The  Apennines 

"* '"'"'■  here  tower  to  a  stupendous  height,  and 

leave  between  them  and  the -sea  only  a  narrow  byt  extremely  fertile  plam.    The  inhabitants 

bear  in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  mountaineers :  they  are  poor,  brave,  rude,  and 

379 


almost  bandit.    They  are  often  in  oppreition  to  the  government  in  its  attempts  to  n 

order  and  peace ;  yet,  when  they  saw  it  invaded,  and  even  conquered,  by  a  foreign  enemy. 


they  opposed  a  fhrmidable  resistance,  after  all  tJie  regular  troops  and  ordinary  resources  had 
Siiled,    Calabria  posseseea  a  fatal  distinction,  In  Huving  exhibiUid  the  phenomena  of  eartli 
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(juaic  on  a  more  terrible  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  old  world. 
During  successive  weeks  the  whole  ground  heaved  with  a  perpetual  afritalion ;  hills  were 

levelled  anil  plains  raised  into 
'"'■'  hills    takes  were  fiDel    p  and 

new  ones  formed.  Ai  unfor 
tunate  party  vl  ch  sought  re- 
fuge on  the  sea-shore  were 
overwhelned  a  consequence 
of  the  sudde  pa  t  al  fall  of  a 
hgh  mountan  Reg'To,  tl 
anc  ent  cap  tal  ol  t!  e  Rl  egians 
s  tuatad  almost  d  rectly  oppo- 

rest  nj;  rema  ns  of  ant  qu  ty 
ai  (i  der    es  airo  a  co  s  derabie 

'^  merce     bqudkce  (J^    J8I) 

IS  antique  and  picturesque  b  t  C  tanzar  ib  tl  e  largest  town  n  Calabr  a,  and  possesses 
eome  manufacturing  indu  t,  y 

Sicily,  tlie  finest  and  mo^  beaut  till  u-land  n  Europe  form*  a  valuable  appa  age  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  From  t!  e  south  we  te  n  eitrem  ty  ot  Italy  this  aland  extends  west 
waS  in  an  irregular  tr  angle  about  180  m  les  lo  „  and  I'JO  h  oad  Im  ned  ately  beyond 
the  narrow  strait  which  separates  t  from  tl  e  cent  nent,  the  surface  beg  ns  to  r  se  to  tl  e 
lofty  heights  of  Etna,  a  mountain  higher  than  any  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  strikes  ad- 
miration and  terror  by  the  streams. of  volcanic  fire  which  issue  from  it  Its  branches  over- 
spread nearly  the  whole  island,  but  on  the  northern  and  soutliern  coasts  they  descend  mto 
gentle  and  cultivated  hills.  From  these  elevated  regions  descend  numerous  and  rapid 
streams,  which  profusely  water  every  part  of  the  territory.  Sicily  possesses  thus  all  Ihe  beau 
ties  and  benefits  of  a  warm  climate,  without  even  the  partial  aridity  to  which  it  is  exposed 
Its  soil  yields  abundantly  all  the  products  of  the  finest  temperate  and  even  tropical  climates 
Its  most  uncultivated  spots  are  covered  with  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  decked  with  beautifu 
flowers,  such  as  elsewhere  are  carefully  reared  in  gardens. 

In  its  historical  character,  Sicily  possessed  anciently  the  highest  distinction;  and  perhaps 
no  country  in  the  world  has  suffered  a  greater  reverse.  Greece  early  established  here  the 
most  flourishing  of  her  colonies ;  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  vied  in  power,  learning  a  id 
wealth,  with  the  mother  country.  Even  when  no  longer  able  to  maintain  her  own  indepen 
dence,  she  became  the  brightest  prize  for  which  Carthaginian  and  Roman  contended  Rp 
duced  finally  under  the  !^man  empire,  Sicily  became  one  of  its  most  valuable  provinces 
and  the  granaiy  of  the  capital.  In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  tlie  Saracpns  founded 
here  a  flourishing  state.  Ailer  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  Norman  adventurers  m 
the  south  of  Italy,  Roger,  brother  to  Robert  Guiscard,  by  a  series  of  gallant  esploiti  drcvf 
out  that  powerful  people.  Sicily  was  then  united  with  Naples,  to  which  it  has  generalU 
continued  attached,  though  held  occasionally  by  Spain  anil  Savoy.  It  was  alao  separated 
for  a  considerable  time,  when  the  French  became  masters  of  Naples,  while  the  old  lamily 
were  maintained  in  Sicily  by  British  protection ;  but  on  the  feU  of  Murat,  in  1815,  the  Two- 
Sicilies  hecame  again  one  kingdom. 

Sicily  at  present,  notwithstanding  its  fertility  and  varied  natural  advantages,  has  sunk  into 
a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  degradation.  The  supineness  and  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  grandees,  liave  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to 
a  state  of  the  utmost  penury.  The  varied  and  often  rugged  surface  of  tlie  country  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrents,  would  require  considerable  efforts  to  form  communication  by 
roads;  but  this  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  a  line  of  twenty  miles  into  tlio  interior  from 
Palermo  is  the  only  route  practicable  for  carriages.  In  Agrigentum,  once  the  mart  of  yll 
the  commodities  of  the  Mediterranean,  M.  Kephalides  could  not  procure  a  pair  of  gloves; 
and  in  Modica,  a  town  of  11,000  people,  a  bit  of  soap  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Sicily,  how- 
ever, produces  some  wines  that  are  esteemed  ;  her  raw  silk  is  also  fine,  and  with  olive-oil, 
fruits,  and  salt,  affords  some  materials  for  exportation.  In  return,  she  receives  manufactured 
goods  in  great  variety,  though  small  quantity,  their  consumption  being  much  limited  by  the 
poverty  wliich  pervades  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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verted  Messina  into  a  heap  of  n 


Palermo,  though  it  can  boast  neither  monuments  of  antiquity  nor  classic  modem  edifices, 
such  as  adorn  ihe  cities  of  Italy,  is  yet  a  spacious  and  handsome  city.  It  is  traversed  by 
broad  streets  crossing  each  other,  and  producing  at  their  point  of  junctbn  A  strildn^  effect. 
Many  of  the  quarters,  however,  are  ugly  and  dirty.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  ancient  edi 
fice,  with  some  striking  features ;  but  the  different  styles  of  architecture  are  injudiciously 
blended.  The  palace  of  the  riceroy  is  a  splendid  building,  but  not  in  good  taste;  its  most 
interesting  object  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  king  Roger.  Some  of  the  country-seats  in  the 
vicinity  command  delightful  views.  The  favourite  resort  of  (he  Palermitans  is  a  public  car- 
den  called  the  Flora,  which  is  not  well  arranged,  but  is  rich  in  flowers  and  fruit 

Messina  (Jig.  382.)  though  smaller,  is  almost  equal  in  importance,  since  from  it  is  carried 
on  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  Sicily. 
Its  wines,  silk,  fruits,  and  other  articles 
produced  for  exportation,  are  mostly 
shipped  at  Messina.  It  1^  also  a  con- 
siderable silk  manufiiclory.  The  city 
IS  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay,  formed 
by  the  opposite  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Calabria,  aaA  enclosed  by  lofty  hills  on 
each  side.  A  century  ago,  Messina 
was  much  greater,  and  more  flourishing , 
but  it  has  passed  since  through  calami- 
tiea  almost  unparalleled.  In  1743,  the 
plague  swept  off  half  its  population; 
and  in  1783,  the  great  earthquake, 
which  was  desolatmg  Calabria,  crossed 
the  strait,  and  in  a  few  minutes  con- 
Most  of  the  mhabilants  effected  their  escape;' hut  the 
n  pecous  ommodtes  Ibrares  wok  of  art,  were  destroyed 
tatal  blow  Mes  na  has  only  n  perfectly  recovered, 
the  coabt  begms  to  d  splay  the  rema  na  of  great  ancient  cities, 
wh  ch  we  e  bu  It  cl  efly  on  the  eastem 
and  sou  hem  coa  la  Taormina,  the 
anc  ent  Tauromen  n ,  now  a  small 
pi  ce  contam  among  other  ruins,  a 
tl  eat  e  cons  de  ed  one  of  the  most 
perlect  monun  en  s  of  antiquity,  and  in 
a  mo  t  commandmo'  site,  between  tJie 
n  unta  ns  and  tl  e  sea.  Catania 
{jS°-  383)  at  tie  foot  of  Etna,  is 
the  finest  c  ty  m  the  island.  It  is 
filled  V  ill  Greek  Saracenic,  and 
mxle  n  structures  all  handsome.  Yet 
t  has  pas=ed  ih  ough  fearful  vicissi- 
tud  s  Overwhelmed  by  the  volcano 
■-  ot  1669  almost  de  t  oyed  by  the  earth- 

luake  of  1693    1 1  as     sen  f  oro  these  d  sa.  t    s   v  h    nd  mm  shed  bea  ty 

Proceed  a<^  soutl  ward  along  th  coa-t  of  the  Val  de  Noto  v.e  reach  S  ragusa  (Syracuse). 
This  ancient  capital,  so  celebrated  tor  power,  learning,  and  splendour,  presents  now  a  striking 
example  of  tie  changeful  character  of  human  things.  Of  its  vast  ruins  only  some  imperfect 
fragments  can  with  difficulty  be  traced,  scatter- 
ed amid  vineyards,  orchards,  and  cornfields. 
The  present  town,  which  contains  nothing  re- 
markable, occupies  only  a  very  small  portion 
J.  ^j»p>  — =^  i«~~-*w»  of  tbe  ancient  site.  Near  the  south-eastern 
"^-'..i^B^-S^^""*^  j^S  »1\  capeofPassaroareNoloand  Modica,  twolarge 
"  towns,  one  well  built,  the  other  very  indiffer- 

'       On  tiie  southern  coast,  Girgenti  (fig.  384.), 
now  a  large  poor  village,  presents  monuments 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  when  it 
was  the  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  and  fit  to  con- 
'  "  tend  wilS  Carthage.     The  temple  of  Jupiter 

Ol  -mp  1  (Jg  "JftS  )  a  n  mense  structure  368  feet  long  by  188  broad,  is  almost  quite  in 
rums.  It  hat,  been  called  the  Temple  of  Giants,  from  huge  forms  of  this  description  that 
are  lying  either  entire  or  in  fragments.  The  Temple  of  Concord  O^.  386.),  wit^  its  thirty, 
four  columns,   is  considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  Doric  order. 
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e  striking  and 
Here  may  be  distinctly  traced 
*hree  noble  temples,  of  which  the  ma- 
terials still  remain,  but  only  a  few  soli- 
tary columns  are  standing ,  all  the  rest 
lio  on  the  ground,  m  huge  and  shape- 
less blocks,  forming  the  must  stupendous 
mass  of  nun  to  be  found  m  Europf  It 
18  generally  supposed  that  en  earth- 
quake has  been  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
traordinary destruction,  —  Ihal,  as  Mr 
nuira  of  seiinuB.  Swinburne   expresses   himself,   nature 

has  been  chiefly  concerned  in  this  triumph  over  the  pride  of  art  (Jig  387  ) 

Trapam,  the  ancient  Drepanum,  poetically  liistrngnjished  as  the  place  where  Anchisea 
died,  and  where  jEneas  celebrated  his  ob- 
sequies, is  still  a  considerable  town,  near 
the  western  promontory  of  Sicily,  the  an- 
cient Lilybaium.  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  a  good  harbour,  where  there  is  a  oon- 
Biderablo  trade  in  the  export  of  salt  made 
in  its  vicinity,  and  of  barilla.  It  carries  on 
briskly  the  fisheries  of  tunny  and  of  coral, 
which  last  is  obtained  both  from  the  coast 
of  the  island  and  that  of  AfKca.  Not  fer 
from  Trapani  is  Segeste ;  a  simple,  grand, 
and  almost  entire  edifice,  standing  on  a 
solitary  bill  (Jig.  38S.).  Marsala,  almost 
I     r  c.  on  the  very  siteof  Lilybajum,  is  aconsider- 

*■  able  town,  exporting  wine  that  is  much 

esteemed  Near  it  the  quarries  of  Mazzara  appear  to  have  furnished  the  stone  of  which  the 
edifices  in  this  part  of  Sicily  haio  hten  conatrticted. 

The  asrent  of  Etna  is  a  general  object  with  Sicilian  travellers.  In  proceeding  from  Cata- 
nia, they  pass  through  three  successive 
zones:  first  that  of  rich  cultivated  'fields, 
then  that  of  plants  and  aromatic  shrubs; 
and,  lastly,  the  region  of  scoriie,  ashes,  and 
perpetual  snow.  On  reaching  the  summit 
(fig.  389.),  they  view  the  crater  filled  with 
vast  volumes  of  smoke,  and  obtain  a  fine 
panoramic  view  over  all  Sicily  and  the  ad- 
joining sliores  of  Italy, 

The  Lipari  Islands,  twelve  in  number 
and   situated   from   twelve   to    thirty-five 
miles  northward  6ora  the  Sicilian  coast, 
are  entirely  volcanic,  and  appear  to  have 
Duininiioir,ra>.  he^xi  thrown  Up  from  the  sea  by  the  action 

of  fire.  Lipari  itself  contains  a  hill  of  while  pumice,  which  forms  an  article  of  trade,  and 
its  crater  displays  various  specimens  of  beautifully  crystallised  sulphur.  Stroniboli  has  a 
volcano,  remarkable  for  being  in  perpetual  activity.  Every  day,  at  short  intervals,  the 
eruptions  issue  fbrth  like  great  discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
covered  with  tie  red-hot  stones  that  are  ejected,  and  rush  down  into  the  sea.  The  inha- 
bitants of  these  islands  are  a  bold,  active,  and  industrious  race.  The  activity  of  submarirfe 
fires  has  been  manifested  on  another  side  of  Sicily,  by  the  recent  rise  of  Graham's  Island  i 
onlv,  indeed,  a  volcanic  rock,  which  has  again  sunk  under  vrater. 
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SuBSECT.  U.— Island  of  Malta. 
Malta  (Jig  .390.),  an  islet  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifty-four  miles  (o  the  south  of  Sicllv; 
tlioigh  miperfei-tly  CLiuiectPd  with  Ital),  belinfjE,  more  to  it  than  to  any  other  country.     It 
obtained  little  notice  in  antiquity ;  and,  when 
;    St  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  is  described 
as  inhabited  hy  a  barbarous  people.    Its  im- 
portance beg»  I  in  the  sixteenth-  century, 
:   when   it  waa  eeded   by  Charles  V.  to  the 
,  Knights  of  SI.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  coni- 
'    pensation  for  the  loss  of  Rhodes.     Its  forti- 
hcations  were  then  greatly  strengtiiened,  and 
It  was  considered  the  last  maritime  bulwark 
,,  .  agamst  the  Turks.     In  1565,  Solyman  sent 

agauist  Malta  a  most  formidable  fleet  and 
ne  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  After  prodigious 
mpletely  repulsed,  and  the  knights  were  left  in  the 
unmolested  possession  of  the  island,  till  1798.  Napoleon  tlien,  with  the  expedition  destined 
for  Egypt,  suddenly  appeared  before  La  Valetta,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  reaibtance. 
Britain  [ifterwards  reduced  it  by  blockade ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  haa  since  retained  possession  of  it.  In  1825,  the  native  population  of  Malta 
amounted  to  99,600;  the  garrison  and  strangers  to  3300.  On  the  neighbouring  smaller 
island  of  Gozo  there  were  16,600.  The  people  are  industrious;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
barrenness  of  their  soil,  raise  grain,  cotton,  and  excellent  fruits,  particularly  oranges. 

La  Valetta,  the  capital  and  port  of  Malta,  being  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  with 
a  noble  harbour  on  each  side,  forms  an  admirable  naval  station,  deriving  great  importance 
Irom  ila  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves  also,  especially  during  war, 
as  a  commercial  depot,  whence  goods  may  be  introduced  into  Italy  and  the  Levant. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  forms  a  mountainous  territory  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  occupying  tlie  west 
of  the  great  range  of  the  Alps,  which  divides  France  and  Germany  Irom  Ilaly.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  features  and  scenery,  and  for  the  freedom  of  ila  political 


Sect.  I.— General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Switzerland  is  bounded  by  the  great  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whose 
frontiers  enclose  it  on  al!  sides;  France  on  the  west;  Germany,  and  more  particularly 
Swabia  and  lie  Tyrol,  on  the  north  and  east;  tlie  Italian  states,  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy, 
on  the  south.  In  general,  Switzerland  terminates  where  its  mighty  mountain  heights  slope 
down  to  the  vast  pkins  which  extend  over  the  surrounding  regions ;  but  on  the  side  of  the 
Tyrol  on  the  east,  and  of  Savoy  on  the  south-west,  the  line  is  drawn  across  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  themselves,  which  stretch  away  with  almost  undiminished  grandeur  towards  opposite 
seas.  Its  position  is  nearly  between  46°  and  48°  north  latitude;  and  6°  and  10°  30'  east 
longitude.  It  may  be  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  15,000  square  mUes. 

The  surftce  of  Switzerland,  bounded  and  traversed  as  it  is  by  the  highest  ranges  in 
Europe,  consists  almost  wholly  of  mountains  and  lakes.  The  Alpine  chains,  however,  do 
not  swell,  like  those  of  America  and  Asia  into  mighty  and  continuous  table-lands;  they  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys  or  narrow  plains,  which  form  the  basin  of  large  rivers,  or  the  -bed 
of  extensive  lakes:  hence  arises  a  singular  variety  of  climate  and  aspect;  for  while  the 
valleysbeneatharescorchedby  the  intensest  rays  of  the  sun,  perpetual  winter  reigns  in  the 
heights  above,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  arctic  circle  is  found  in  the  snows  of  the  Alpinn 
summits. 

Of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Mont  Blanc  stands  at  the  head;  being  the  loftiest  in 
Europe,  and  supposed,  before  the  late  observations  on  those  of  Asia,  to  surpass  all  the  heights 
of  the  old  continent. 

Mont  Blanc  is  wilhm  the  limits  of  Savoy;  but  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  great 
Alpine  cham,  and  all  its  approaches  being  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  it  has  always  been 
regarded  by  Europeans  as  decidedly  Swiss,  The  scenery  to  the  west  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  t]  e 
approach  from  Geneva,  presents  the  most  striking  dfeplay  that  is  to  be  found  m  Europe,  of 
whatever  is  wild,  wonderful,  and  sublime  m  Alpine  scenery.  The  Valley  of  Chamouni,  the 
Glacier  of  Bossons,  and  the  Mer.  de  Glace,  present,  in  particular,  scenes  of  the  most  astoir 
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ishing  grandeur.  The  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  were  long  considered  as  inaccessible 
to  the  foot  of  mortals;  but  Saussure  first,  and  several  English  and  American  U-avellers  since, 
have,  by  fearless  enterprise  and  adventure,  succeeded  in  penetrating  across  the  steeps 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  tbe  perilous  chasms,  the  narrow  and  slippery  paths  along  preci- 

Sices,  and  all  the  other  dangers  which  beset  this  daring  ascent.  North-east  fi^om  Mont 
lane  estends  the  line  of  those  amazing  Alps  which  form  the  Italian  boundary ;  tlie  Great 
St.  Bernard ;  Monte  Rosa,  which  ranks  second  in  height  to  Mont  Blanc ;  the  Siniplon,  across 
which  such  an  astonishbg  military  rood  has  been  excavated ;  Mount  SL  Gothaid,  the  route 
over  which,  however  rugged  and  dreary,  was,  previous  to  the  formation  of  that  of  the  Sim- 
plon,  the  most  frequented  of  any  fi^m  Switzerland  into  Italy.  Beneath  this  range  extends 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  northern  side  of  which  again  shoots  up  another  aeries 
of  peaks,  or  horns,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which  though  they  nowhere  attain  the  unrivalled 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  present  a  more  contmuous  elevation,  and  a  more  imposing  mass  than 
even  those  which  border  on  Italy.  Among  these  peaks,  the  most  memorable  are  the  Shreck- 
horn  or  Peak  of  Terror,  the  Wetterhorn,  or  Peak  of  Storms,  the  Gletscherhom  or  Glacier 
Peak:  and,  peering  above  all,  the  Finater-Aar-hom,  which  reaches  a  height  of  14,111  feet. 
Down  the  prodigious  sleeps  which  these  present  to  the  pkin  of  Berne,  descend  the  glaciers, 
or  great  fields  and  plains  of  ice,  which,  slidmg  down  from  the  upper  regionof  the  mountains, 
reach  the  lower  valleys,  where  they  remain  unmelted,  and  even  accumulate  in  successive 
seasons,  and  are  often  seen  bordering  on  the  cornfields  end  vmeyards.  The  whole  of 
southern  Switzerland  is  covered  by  fiiese  great  ranges;  hut  the  northern  part  ])resents  a 
somewhat  different  aspect.  In  the  east,  the  territory  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  diversified, 
indeed,  by  several  very  high  and  picturesque  single  peaks,  as  Mount  Righi  and  Mount 
Pilate  ;  but  the  general  ranges  which  enclose  its  lake  vary  from  21KK)  to  4000  feet.  The 
north-west  district,  consisting  of  the  canton  of  Friburg,  with  great  part  of  those  of  Berne 
and  Soleure,  cdmposes  an  extensive  plain,  the  only  one  which  exists  m  Switzerland,  Bad 
from  which  the  mountains  are  only  seen  in  white  and  distant  lines;  but  tbe  whole  frontier 
of  this  side  towards  France  is  barred  by  Ihe  steep  though  not  very  lofty  ridge  of  the  Jura. 
The  great  rivers  which  water  the  surrounding  regions  either  take  their  rise  in  Switzer- 
land, or  are  swelled  by  tributaries  from  that  country.  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  have  both 
a  long  course,  and  have  risen  to  streams  of  the  first  magnitude,  before  they  pass  its  frontier. 
These,  with  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Ticino,  rise  fitim  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  where 
the  two  great  chains  nearly  unite,  and  where  the  Schreckhorn,  the  Pinster-Aar-horn,  and 
StGothard,  tower  above  the' wild  valleys  of  Urseren  and  the  Upper  Valais. 

The  Rhone  flows  through  the  deep  valley  between  the  Italian  chain  and  that  of  the  cen- 
tral peaks,  and  is  swelled  at  every  step  by  numberless  torrents  dashing  down  their  sides.  At 
length,  emerging  from  this  mountain  region,  it  diffuses  tie  huge  mass  of  waters  thua 
collected  into  the  ample  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  -At  the  opposite  extremity,  near 
the  city  of  that  name,  it  bursts  out,  and  rolling  towards  the  frontier,  becomes  finally  a 
French  river.  The  Rhine  has  its  first  course  along  the  most  obscure  Grison  and  Tyrolese 
frontiers,  but  on  bsuching  the  German  plain  it  "spreads  into  the  wide  and  beautiful  lake  of 
Constance,  Thence  emerging,  it  flows  nearly  due  wes!,  forming  the  almost  continuous 
northern  boundary  of  Switzerland  on  the  side  of  Germany  ;  tiU  at  Baale,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  Prance,  it  strikes  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  bids  a  final  adieu  to  its  parent  country. 
The  Aar,  the  only  large  river,  exclusively  Swiss,  descends  from  the  Pinster-Aar-horn,  rolls 
along  the  foot  of  the  glaciers,  collecting  all  their  waters,  which  it  distribute  among  the 
lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz;  afler  which  it  passes  by  a 
cwcuitous  course  along  the  level  tracts  of  Switzerland, 
till  it  joins  the  Rhine  on  the  German  frontier.  Almost  > 
immediately  before  this  junction,  it  has  received  the 
Reuss,  (Jig.  301.),  from  a  source  in  the  heart  of  the 
wildest  scenery  of  St.  Gothard,  and  which  in  its  north- 
em  course  has  formed  the  great  Lake  of  the  Forest 
Cantons.  The  Limmat,  also,  afler  forming  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  enters  nearly  at  the  same  point.  To  the 
Danube  Switzerland  also  contributes  the  Inn,  through 
the  valley  of  Engadine,  while  it  gives  to  tiic  Po  tne 
Adda  from  the  Valteline,  and  the  Ticino  from  the 
heights  of  St.  Gothard. 

Lakes  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  physical 
structure  and  scenery  of  Switzerland,  Its  rivers, 
after  rolling  for  a  considerable  space  through  mighty 
mountain  valleys,  accumulate  a  mass  of  waters  which, 
when  they  roach  the  plains,  no  longer  find  a  channel 
capable  of  containing  them,  but  spread  into  wide 
watery  expanses.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  large, 
though  none  of  them  have  that  vast  extent,  which 
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could  entiUe  them  to  U  classed  as  inland  seaa.  The  smiling  valleys  ajd  cultivated  hilla 
which  form  their  immediate  border,  with  the  mighty  mounlama  which  tower  Lehmd  in 
successive  ranges,  till  they  terminate  in  icy  pinnoclea  rising  above  the  clouds,  produce  a 
union  of  the  sublime  ajid  beautiiiil,  which  no  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  world. 

^^he  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Lcmaa  Lake,  is  the  most  extensive,  being  about  fifty  miles  in 
lensth  and  twelve  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  varied  beauties  of  its  northern  banic,  the 
opwsite  heights  of  Meillerie,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  behind  in  iJie  distance,  render  it  per- 
h"a^  the  moat  beautifiil  lake  in  the  world.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  of  the  Four  Forest 
C^tons,  has,  from  its  windmg  form,  and  the  great  variety  of  its  scenenr,  sometimes  been 
considered  as  superior.  The  Lake  of  Zurich  does  not  offer  the  same  sublmie  beauties ;  but 
the  gentle  elevations  by  which  it  is  diversified  form  many  scenes  of  estreme  beauty.  Thai 
of  (instance  has  none  of  the  mountain  grandeur  of  interior  Switzer  and,  but  its  extended 
banks  present  many  pleasing  cultivated  and  pastoral  scenes.  The  southern  laies,  Maggiore, 
Como.  Lugano,  which  half  belong  to  Italy,  exhibit  many  magical  scenes,  combinmg  the  gay 
splendour  of  the  Italian  plain  with  the  grandeur  of  its  mountem  boundary ;  yet  they  do  not 
possess  that  deep  stillness  and  solemnity  which  give  a  peculiar  charm  lo  the  lakes  that  are 
entirely  enclosed  within  the  Alpine  barrier. 
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■NaluTul  Geography. 
-G-eology. 


The  geognosy  of  this  magnificent  country,  although  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  geolo- 
gists fiom  the  time  of  Sausaure  up  to  tie  present  period,  is  iai  from  being  well  understood 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  discu^ions  connected  with  the  age,  characters,  and  distrihu 
tions  of  its  fonnations,  which  now  occupy  the  talents  of  so  many  distinguislied  observers  ■ 
kit  refer  our  readers  to  the  writings  of  Saussure,  Ebci,  Eschcr,  Von  Buch,  Necker,  Boue! 
Kefferstem,  Brongniart,  Murchison,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Brochant,  Hugi,  Studer,  and  others. 
Switzerland  is  principally  composed  of  Neptunian  deposits;  the  Plutonian  rocks  occupvine' 
a  comparatively  eniaU  portion  of  the  country.  ^ 

I.  Primitive  and  transUion  rocks.  (1.)  Neptunian.  These  form  the  more  central  part 
of  the  country,  and  conswl  of  the  following  rocks:— 1.  Gneiss.  2.  Mica  slate.  WlSe 
the  mica  disappears,  quartz  rock  is  formed,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  of  considerable 
magnitude.  When  the  quartz  of  the  mica  slate  disappears,  there  is  formed  a  skty  rock 
entirely  composed  of  minute  scales  of  mica,  forming  the  primitive  clay  slate  of  authors  3 
Talc  shte.  Ihis  rock,  which  is  a  slaty  compound  of  quartz  and  scales  of  talc,  was  W 
confounded  with  mica  slate.  Sometimes  the  quartz  disappears,  when  a  talcy  rock  with  sla^ 
stMicture  is  formed,  known  under  the  name  slaty  talc ;  which  passes  into  the  rock  named 
potstone,  and  also  into  another  well-known  magnesian  or  talcy  rock,  named  chlorite  slate 
_  But  by  fer  the  most  interesting  of  the  rocks  of  this  deposit  is  that  named  proto<rme,  which 
IS  a  slaty  or  granular  compound  of  quartz,  talc,  and  felspar.  The  granular  varieties  have 
been  described  as  g«nite ;  the  skty  as  gneiss,  or  under  the  name  veined  granite.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  fiir  as  visible  to  the  eye,  is  composed  of  protogine.  4.  Limestone 
Beds  of  this  rock  occur  m  the  preceding  rock,  and  especially  in  the  talc  slate.  The  lime- 
stones in  tlie  latter  rock  are  frequently  dolomites  or  magnesian  limestones,  and  afford  mar- 
bles valued  by  the  statuary.  Gypsum  and  Kaistenite  also  occiir  in  the  talc  slate  districts 
5.  Hornblende  rock.  Of  this  rock,  the  principal  varieties,  namely,  hornblende  rock  oroper- 
ly  so  called,  and  also  hornblende  slate,  occur  m  the  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  talc  slate  momi- 
tains.  {2.}PlTttomanrocks.  True  Plutonian,  or  ignigenous  primitive  and  tranairion  rocks, 
are  npl  very  abundant  anywhere  in  Switzerland.  The  following  are  particularly  noticed  W 
authttfs:  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry;  which  latter  contains  quartz,  and  seems  to  be  a 
mere  modification  of  granite.  These,  rocks  appear  to  have  given  the  Neptunian  strata  not 
only  their  inclmed  position,  but  also  lo  have  fi^cturcd,  contorted,  and  variously  altered  their 
individual  characters. 

n.  Secondary  deposits  (I.-)  Neptunian.  These  are  disposed  in  the  following  order :  the 
lowest  or  oldest  is,  1.  Red  marl,  sandstone,  gypsum,  &c.,  containing  occasionally  large  sub. 
ordinate  masses  of  magnesian  limestone.  This  deposit  some  consider  to  be  equivalent  lo  the 
red  mart  and  keuper.  2.  Inferior  or  older  Alpine  limestone.  This,  from  its  organic  remains, 
is  considered  aa  representing  in  Switzerland  the  lias  of  English  geologists.  3.  Alpine  lime- 
stone, with  Bubordmate  saliferous  beds.  This  deposit  is  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  oolite 
limestone,  not  fer  from  the  Oxford  and  Kimmerid^e  clay.  4.  Newer  Alpine  limestone 
Under  this  head  are  included  those  portions  of  Ibe  oolite  series  higher  in  the  order  than  that 
just  mentioned,  and  which  therefore  rests  upon  it.  5.  Green  sand  and  chalk'  Restini. 
ujwn  the  newer  Alpine  limestone  there  are  beds  of  green  sand,  and  of  a  rock  which  c^ 
tains  fossils  identical  with  those  found  in  chalk :  hence  it  is  by  geologists  considered  aa 
belonging  to  that  formation.  (2.)  PlTiiOnian  rocks..  The  prmcipal  Plutonian  rock  is  a  por- 
phyry without  quartz,  named  mekpiiire;  also  augite  porphyry  and  black  porphyry  It  is 
obsorved  rising  amtra^  the  secondary  deposits,  and  is  viewed  as  the  agent  to  which  the  strata 
owe  their  highly  mclmed  position,  and  the  mountain  ranges  their  present  situation.  Serpen- 
tine  and  dolerite,  also  ignigenous  rocks,  occur  among  the  ^PcondFiry  strata. 

m.  Tertiary  deposits.  In  the  great  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  which  senarates 
them  from  the  Jura  cham,  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  tert  ary  rockh  of  which  one  of  the  most 
prominent  kinds  is.  the  conglomerate  named  molasse 

IV.  Alluvial  deposits.  The  older  diluvium,  wl  ch  conta  ni  rpmains  of  extinct  quadru- 
peds, as  the  elephant,  &c.,  is  abundant.  The  numerous  rolled  blocks  of  rock  scattered 
over  the  country,  liir^^distant  Jiom  their  native  pkcef,  and  wl  ch  ippear  to  owe  their  distri. 
butioa  to  the  upraising  of  the  mountains,  are  well  known  to  travellers  and  geologists. 
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This  may  well  be  called  a  Innd  of  mountains;  conse- 
quently, its  vegetation  partakes  very  much  of  the  alpine 
or  arctic  character;  but  as  a  great  portion  of  its  vall3^H 
resembles  the  climate  of  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  (eveji 
producing,  in  the  warmer  valleys,  and  in  a  state  tliat  may 
be  reckoned  completely  naturalized,  the  Cactus  Opuntia 
(Jig.  393.),  or  Small  tidian  or  Prickly  Fig,)  and  the  cli- 
mate of  FVance  and  Germany,  on  the  other;  so  does  the 
nature  of  its  vegetation  vary  in  consequence,  and  the  flora 
is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful  To  aflord  any  thing  like 
a  correct  idea  of  this,  13  iar  from  our  object ,  w  e  must 
content  ourselves,  in  this  place,  with  giving  an  account 
of  the  cultivated  and  ino=t  otriking  ot  the  spontaneous 
vegetation,  according  to  its  eleiatinn  ahnie  the  lesel  of 
the  sea;  and  this  we  are  aided  in  doing,  by  an  interestmg 
statement,  which  appeared  m  an  early  number  of  Black 
and  Young's  Foreign  RevtfV!,  "upon  the  state  of  culti- 
vated and  spontaneous  legctation  m  the  higher  parts  of 
Switzerland."  The  elevation  abo^  e  the  level  of  the  sea  la 
given  in  French  feet  — 

Embs-  -  -  -  2200.  Buckwheat  (Jig.  SM.),  sown  after  the  Rje  is  reaped,  ripens,  at  Ilanz 
it  does  not  come  to  maturity,  and  a  little  higher  the  tortj-days 
Maize  (quurantiito),  a  variety  of  the  Zea  Mays,  is  very  precarmua; 
at  the  same  height,  in  the  vallt,y  ot  tlio  Upper  Elime,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  this  plant  ceases  altogether 

Costascgna  2300.  At  this  place,  near  the  borders  ot  Lombardy,  is  the  limit  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  White  Mulberry ,  at  a  greater  elevation,  neither  this 
liee  nor  silkworms  are  seen. 

Travanessabe-l  The  last  Walnut  trees  (Jig.  39j  )  are  seen    it  is  remarked  that  this 

tween  Ilanz!  tree  thrives  better  in  valleys  with  an  east  expoBure,  thin  m  those 

and  Truns   j  with  a  north,  even  though  elevation  and  other  ciicumslances  are  (he 

Trunk  -  -  2400 


Santa  Maria  2750.  The  growth  of  Chestnut  trees  ceases  near  (his  place 
Porta-  -  -  -  2810.  The  limit  between  the  vegetation  cf  the  northern  and  southern  (!»■ 
tricls  is  generally  flied  here  a  little  higher,  towards  Bergonovo,  a 
few  straggling  and  stunted  Walnut  trees  are  seen,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  rock  whereon  the  ancient  and  lofty  town  pf  Porta  is  built. 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  trees  flourish  in  luxuriant  fruitfulness ;  and  at 
a  short  distance  trom  Porta,  the  Fig  adorns  and  enriches  tlie  gardens, 
and  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  the  Cytisus  and 

Churwolden  3B0O.     Here  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Barley  are  grown  with  success ;  Winter-Rye 

...  n„f  „ .„;„  a  (.j^p_    Cherries  ripen,  but  fnilt  with  pips  {Applet 

lot  grown      At  Parpau,  a  village  600  or  700  feet 
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hig-her  than  Churwalden,  the  inhabitants  do  not  cultivate  any  species 
^of  grain:  many  kinda  of  trees,  as  the  Italian  Poplar  i_fig.  396.),Aah, 
and  Wild  Cherry,  which  grow  at  Churwalden,  will  not  vegetate  ac 
Parpau ;  the  only  cultivated  herb  at  this  latter  place  is  a  variety  of 
the  Rumex  alpinus,  or  Sorrel. 

Vilo  ....  3800,  Different  kinds  of  Firs  compose  (he  entire  and  exclusive  vegetation. 
A  little  lower,  Larches,  intermixed  with  some  of  the  Pinua  Cembra 
(Jig.  397.),  or  Siberian  Pine,  commonly  called  Alvier,  are  seen:  al. 


the  more  common  species  of  grain  are  sown,  and  Potatoes  generally 
difiiised.  Maiae,  which  succeeds  perfectly  a  little  lower,  ripens  here 
also  in  ordinary  seasons.  In  another  part,  however,  our  author 
seems  to  fix  an  elevation  of  2000  or  2500  feet  as  the  boundary  of 
the  productive  cultivation  of  Maize.  Ho  also  remarks,  Ihat  a  height 
of  3000  feet,  with  a  southern  exposure,  will  allow  the  cultivation  of 
Buckwheat  ihU  sarrasia),  even  after  the  Winter-Rye  has  been 
reaped.  It  will  be  curious,  and  may  be  instructive,  to  compare  the 
limit,  in  point  of  elevation,  that  ^lounds  the  profitable  growth  of 
maize  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  with  the  limit,  in  respect  to  lati- 
tude, that  arrests  its  profitable  culture  in  France.  According  to  A. 
Young,  the  line  of  separation  between  maize  and  no  maize  is  first 
seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  from  the  Angou- 
raois,  and  entering  Poitou  at  Verac,  near  Ruffec :  in  crossing  Loi- 
raiite,  it  is'first  met  with  between  Nancy  and  Luneville:  in  passing 
from  Alsace  to  Auvergne,  the  limit  is  at  Dijon.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  boundary  of  the  maize  culture  is  two  degrees  and  a  half 
fiirijier  riorth  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  France ; 
the  northern  boundary  on  the  west  side  being  about  46J  degrees,  and 
on  the  east  side  about  49  degrees.  From  this  feet,  connected  with 
the  two  other  fects,  that  the  northern  limits  of  the  vine  and  oiive 
culture  in  Prance  are  parallel  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  maiza 
culture,  Mr.  Young  inferred  that  the  eastern  districts  of  Prance  are 
2J^  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  (or,  if  not  hotter,  more  friendly  to  vege. 
talion)  than  the  western. 
Potatoes  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  and  Barley  to  be  reaped,  here,  a  month 
earlier  than  in  the  Oberland,  where  lie  elevation  is  only  3400  feet. 
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but  where  there  ia  a  northern  exposure.  Flax  and  Hemp  succeed 
here ;  and  in  the  email  sheltered  enclosures  the  Sunflower  expands 
in  all  its  magnificence,  while  in  the  meadows  the  Maple  and  Ash 
exhibit  every  symptom  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Our 
author  justly  remarks,  that  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  of  trees  is  a 
surer  criterion  of  the  comparative  temperature  of  different  situationa 
and  climates,  than  the  maturing  of  groin  or  cultivated  vegetables ; 
since  the  periection  of  these  roust  often  depend  on  ibrtuitous  circum- 
slancea ;  as  on  the  skill,  labour,  manure,  &c.  bestowed  on  them. 

Wiesen  -  -  4400.  Near  this  village,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  feeing  south.  Rye 
sometunes  arrives  at  maturity,  provided  it  is  sown  immediately  afer 
harvest,  and  Hemp  not  unfrequently  succeeds. 

Zometz  -  -  4400.  The  inhabitanis  obtain  a  crop  of  Rye ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed,  it  must 
be  sown  in  a  particular  manner;  viz.,  in  the  spring,  along  with 
March  Barley ;  after  this  is  reaped,  the  rye  is  mown,  and  at  the  next 
harvest  of  the  barley  it  also  has  reached  maturity ;  the  rye  is  occa- 
sionally sown  with  peas  instead  of  barley.  Potatoes  were  not  tried 
till  after  the  scarcity  in  1817 ;  (hey  grow  well ;  Hemp  also  thrives ; 
but  Elax,  being  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  cold,  is  not  culti- 
vated at  Zernetz. 

Casaccia  -  -  4600.  On  the  higher  grounds  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Pinaster  or  Cluster 
Pine  tree  prevails,  the  Larch  being  seldom  seen,  though  this  and  the 
Siberian  pine  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  forests  of  the  Higher 
Engadine.  At  a  lower  elevation,  the  Service  tree  flourishes;  and 
lower  still,  near  Cisaccia,  thp  Alder  (BefuZo  Alnvs  viridis)  covers 
the  side  of  the  mountam.  No  description  of  Corn  is  grown.  Our 
author  observed  a  small  patch  of  Potatoes,  which  seemed  planted 
solely  as  an  ejtpenmenl,  and  did  not  appear  as  if  they  would  ever 

Selva  -  -  -  -  4900.  The  stalk  as  well  as  seed  of  Plox  attains  perfection  here.  Hemp,  also, 
has  occasionally  succeeded.  Between  100  and  150  feet  higher  up, 
that  is,  at  an  elev^ion  of  more  than  5000  feet,  Barley  ripens  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  Cherry  trees  grow 
at  Selva,  and  occasionally  ripen  their  fruit. 

Valley  of  Au  5270.  In  the  inn  garden  were  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Radishes,  a  kind  of  Tur- 
nip with  a  carrot  root,  long,  thin,  and  poor ;  and  the  White  Cabhage ; 
the  last,  however,  not  well  hearted.    Potatoes  are  not  grown. 

Sunaden  -  -  6300.  Radishes  succeed  here,  as  well  as  Turnips.  Potatoes  do  not.  At  100 
feet  highef,  towards  Celerina,  Barley  and  Oats  ripen.  This  fact  ex- 
cites the  author's  surprise ;  but  he  does  not  account  for  it.  He  in- 
forms us  that,  in  the  upper  district  of  Berne,  neither  one  nor  other 
of  these  grains  will  grow  at  a  higher  situation  than  4000  feet ;  and 
that  in  a  Bernese  valley,  with  only  3400  feet  of  elevation,  the  Tur- 
nips sown  in  spring  perish  with  cold ;  whereas  the  Navets  d'hiver 
(a  species  of  Rape  ])  do  not  6uffer,i  and  yield  abundance  of  oil. 

St.  Maurice  5500.  In  the  kitchen-garden  grow  the  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Rad- 
ishes, Lettuces,  and  Cabbages,  very  indifferently  hearted :  tlie  Pease 

Scarla  -  -  -  5580,  Notwithstanding  this  great  height,  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  is 
cultivated:  Sirley  alone  proves  very  succeeaful;  and  often  the  pre- 
mature frosts  of  August  end  September  destroy  it. 

Campfer,  between  Barley  and  Potatoes  sometimes  come  to  perfection  in  this  district.  Our 
5600  author  regards  this  as  the  limit  of  their  vegetation.  Trefoil  will 
and  5700.  not  grow  higher  than  at  Lutz,  5300  feet ;  and  in  1822,  there  was  no 
barley  harvest  higher  than  Celerina, 

Sertig  -  -  ■  5650  Near  the  church  of  this  place  a  ffew  Raves  were  growmg ;  but  no  Po- 
tatoes nor  Gram.  About  200  feet  lower,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  is 
a  forest  of  Firs.  Potatoes  and  barley  often  attain  maturity  here.  In 
consequence  of  the  northerly  exposure  of  the  ground  near  the 
church,  Carrots  will  not  grow,  though  they  thrive  in  a  loftier  situa- 
tion than  where  potatoes  and  barley  usually  ripen.  At  the  same 
height,  and  with  the  same  exposure,  Melilot  (a  species  of  Tre.foil) 
flourishes.  As  this  plant  is  indigenous  to  Libya,  and  yet  thrives  in 
the  cold  climate  of  the  Alps,  it  suggests  the  idea  that  it  might  he 
practicable  to  enrich  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  with  the  native 
productions  of  warmer  climes,  especially  among  the  Papilioi 
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tribes.  The  plant  in  question  (Libyan  Trr-foil  or  Mdilot)  growing 
at  the  foot  of  the  Glaciers  of  Scalitta,  and  the  Apricot  tree  accli- 
mated in  the  Grindenwald,  an  elevation  of  3180  feet,  would  seem  to 
justify  these  suggestions  and  hopes. 

Maloya  -  -  -  5730.     No  Grain,  Flax,  or  pot-herbs,  will  grow  here. 

Splugen  ■  -  5830.  The  ele\"atioii  of  the  hospice  on  this  mountain  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
hospice  on  the  Grimsel  in  Obcrland ;  but  vegetation  is  here  tar  more 
varied  and  luxuriant. 

Teh  igen  -  -  .1900.  At  this  high  elevation  the  only  plant  cultivated  is  the  Rumex  alpinus, 
a  species  of  Sorrel  much  grown  in  these  moanlain  districts,  for  fat- 
tening Bwine  in  winter.  The  roots  are  prepared  by  twisting  them 
till  the  cellular  tissue  is  detached :  then  they  are  put,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  salt,  into  a  trench,  lined  and  coveted  with  planks,  over 
which  stones  are  placed.  About  300  feet  lower,  the  Siberian  Pine 
and  Larch  present  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance ;  the  seed  of 
the  former  ripening  early  in  October.  This  bee,  the  Pinus  Gembra, 
or  Siberian  Pine,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  Switzerland,  though 
its  growth  is  so  slow,  that  one  of  tliera,  about  19  inches  in  diameter, 
presented,  when  cut  down,  833  concentric  circles.  Its  usual  in- 
crease of  height  is  a  span  in  six  years.  The  timber  of  this  tree  has 
a  most  agreeable  perfume,  and  is  much  employed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  wainscoting  rooms.  When  our  author  visited 
the  chfiteau  of  Tarasp,  he  was  struck,  in  almost  every  apartment, 
witji  the  scent  of  this  wood ;  and  he  remarks  it  as  a  singular  and  in- 
explicable circumstance,  that  it  should  have  thus  exhaled  its  fra- 
grance for  some  centuries  in  undiminished  strength,  and  witliout  the 
wood  itself  having  suffered  any  decrease  of  weight  This  timber 
possesses  the  additional  recommendation  that  its  perfume  is  an  ef- 
fectual preservative  against  bugs  or  moths.  The  seeds  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Pine  BIO  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  eaten  in  great  quantities 
during  the  winter  festivals ;  yet  this  use  of  them  is  considered  per- 
nicious to  health,  and  the  writer  rather  recommends  applying  thenj 
to  the  same  purpose  as  in  Siberia,  where,  according  to  Pallas,  a 
valuable  oil  is  extracted  from  them,  which  ia  eaten  at  table,  and 
mi^tit  be  employed  in  manufiicturing  soap.  This  species  of  pine  is 
unfortunately  becoming  very  scarce,  and  its  cultivation  is  therefore 
strongly  recommended.  In  order  to  secure  and  expedite  its  growth, 
and  Uius  remove  the  principal  objection  to  its  culture,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  seeds  were  deposited  in  a  compost  made  of  earth 
and  the  clippings  and  leaves  of  the  pinaster  or  larch,  or  that  this 
compost  be  laid  round  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  The  Larch  is 
nlso  a  valuable  tree  to  Switzerland;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
atfcrding  manure,  but  because  of  its  durable  timber.  This  lasts  four 
times  longer  than  common  pine  timber  grown  at  an  equal  elevation. 
If,  therefore,  the  larch  be  planted  where  the  common  pine  now 
grows.  It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  forest  ground  might  be  gained, 
and  applied  to  pasture.  The  foliage  of  the  larch,  Siberian  pine,  and 
Eeveral  other  trees,  is  carefully  collected  by  the  Swiss  peasantry  on 
the  mountains,  being  put  into  large  bags  for  winter  fodder,  and  then 
buried  downwards  into  the  valleys  below.  Near  Seldun,  the  leaves 
of  Nut  and  Elm  are  used  ie  a  particular  manner ;  being  gathered  in 
their  prime,  they  are  dried,  and  ^und  to  powder,  and  in  this  state 
given  to  swine,  mixed  with  their  customary  drink  in  winter;  and 
OUT  author  was  assured  that  this  diet  fattened  the  animals  as  well  as 
barleymeal;  an  assertion  that  sounds  almost  incredible  to  British 
ears.  In.tbe  Oberland,  the  bark  of  the  young  Oak,  peeled  off  in 
the  spring,  dried  end  ground,  is  found  to  he  equally  healthy  and 
nourishing  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  may 
prove  useful,  as  affording  hints  tor  the  owners  of  property  in  tht 
mountamous  districts  of  Scotland.  For  the  same  reason,  we  relate 
the  following  application  of  Sage  (Salvia  glutmosa)  in  the  Ober- 
land :  they  spread  the  stalks  of  this  plant  under  tho  beds,  or  draw  a 
broom,  made  of  them,  gently  and  slowly  along  the  floor:  b^  this 
means  the  unpleasant  insecte  that  sometimes  harbour  in  such  situa- 
tions are  destroyed,  as  they  get  fastened  to  the  glutinous  surface  o' 
the  plant 
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Berenbodeu  6225.  Though  neither  the  soil  nor  exposure  were  &vourable.  Larches,  a  toot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  high,  grew  here;  the  Siberian 
Pine  and  common  Pir  also  flourished ;  600  feet  higher,  some  of  these 
trees  were  eeen  growing  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  probably  the  loftiest^ 
spot  at  which  they  will  vegetate.  Neither  the  Alpine  Pine  nor 
Aquatic  Alder  were  to  be  found  here ;  only  some  wild  Medlar  trees. 
None  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  larch,  appeared  degene- 
rated; while  on  the  mountains  of  Berne,  forest  !rees  grow  stunted; 
and  perish  gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  height  at  which  they  are 

7400.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  Pass  of  Fluella,  forest  vegetation  had  ceased. 
Abundance  of  Poa  alpina,  however,  was  growing;  and  this  is  invalu- 
able in  a  country  where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
pastures,  the  crop  of  fodder  is  always  small  and  precarious,  and  every 
blade  of  grass  has  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  com- 
mon to  plant  those  kinds  of  trees,  whose  foliage  and  young  branches 
afford  the  most  nourishing  food.  In  places  inaccessible  to  cattle,  the 
Swiss  peasants  may  be  sometimes  seen  making  hay  with  crampons 
(hooks  to  prevent  tnem  from  falling)  on  their  feet. 


The  grass  is  cut, 


three  inches  high,  in  some  places  three  times  a  year,  and  in  the 
\allejs  the  fieids  are  as  close  shaven  as  a  bowling-graen,  all  the 
mequalities  being  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  Switzerland,  as 
m  Norway,  for  the  same  reason,  the  art  of  making  hay  seems  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  In  Iceland,  the  poor  people 
are  often  seen  on  their  knees  scooping  out  the  grass  with  a  clasp-knife, 
from  between  the  interstices  of  the  rocks.  A  little  below  the  high- 
est pomt  of  the  Pass  of  Fluelia,  in  a  southern  aspect,  the  first  Pu'S, 
mixed  with  Juniper  plants,  were  to  be  seen ;  whereas  on  the  north- 
em  side,  only  Azaleas  grew,  whose  rusty-coloured  foliage  indicated 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate. 

The  distance  which  usually  intervenes  on  the  Alps  between  the 
growth  of  trees  and  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  is  2700  feet ;  the 
tree  that  is  found  nearest  the  snow  being  the  Pinus  Abies,  or  Spruce 
Fir.  Erioineie  and  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  (Jig.  398.),  commonly 
called  the  Alp  Rose,  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  7020  feet, 
and  the  distance  between  the  snow  and  the  culture  of  corn  is  4200 
feet.  Plantations  on  mountains  in  England  seldom  succeed  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  1200  feet. 


SUBSEOT.  E 


—Zoology. 


The  zoology  of  Switzerland  participates  in  the  singularity  of  its  geographic  features,  and 
exhibits  several  native  animals  designed  by  Providence  to  live  only  in  the  wild  recesses  of 
IB  districts.  Among  these,  the  Ibex  (JOapra  Ibex)  (fig.  399.)  is  the  most  singular, 
and  deserves  particular  notice.  Al'Ziough  not  much  larger 
than  a  domestic  goat,  its  horns  are  enormous,  measuring 
sometimes  two  feet  and  a  half  long;  and  are  so  formidably 
robust,  that  the  observer  wonders  how  an  animal  apparently 
so  heavily  encumbered,  can  at  the  same  time  be  possessed 
of  such  surprising  activity.  Around  these  horns  are  cross 
ridges,  or  knots,  the  number  of  which  generally  indicates 
the  age  of  the  animal.  The  Swiss  hunters  assert  that  the 
horns  do  not  reach  their  full  size  until  the  twelfth  year. 
The  Ibex  dwells  only  among  the  highest  and  most  inacces- 
sible precipices  of  the  Alps,  particularly  tiiose  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  appears  to  delight  in  frequenting  the  frightful  regions 
of  eternal  snow ;  yet  even  here  they  are  pursued  by  their 
ji^^  adventurous  hunters;  and  their  numbers  both  in  Savoy  and 

Switzerland  are  much  diminishing,  while  they  are  almost 
extinct  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  chamois,  somewhat  less  wild,  yet  apparently  formed  fur 
more  activity,  inhabits  the  same  mountainous  ridges!  The  descent  of  the  domestic  goat 
from  the  Ibex  has  bfi°^  asserted  with  too  much  confidence :  it  rests,  like  many  other  simiiat 
yuestions,  on  mere  supposition. 

The  Alpine  Marmot  (Arctomys  mannotta)  is  another  of  the  most  remarlcable  European 
quadrupeds,    Altliough  rJiick  luid  tmgracetul  in  appearance,  it  is  endowed  with  surprising 
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metinct.  These  animals  live  amcmg  the  mountains  in  families,  and  form  under-ground 
burrows ;  when  they  quit  these  retreats  for  procuring-  food,  one  rf  the  number,  as  a  guard, 
ascends  an  elevated  spot  near  their  common  hibitatioa  If  this  sentinel  observes  an  enemy, 
or  any  unusual  object,  he  utters  &  shrill  cry,  upon  which  the  wJiole  company  run  to  their 
retreat ;  or,  if  loo  lir,  instantly  seek  a  hiding-place  in  an  adjacent  cleR  or  hole.  Such  and 
so  various  are  the  modes  by  which  Almighty  Providence  enables  its  weakest  creatures  to 
guard  against  dangers  they  are  otherwise  unable  to  escape  from.  These  marmots  pass  the 
whole  winter  in  a  deep  lethargy,  during  which  time  they  take  no  nourishment.  The  fur  is 
thick,  warm,  and  well  known  as  a  valuable  article  of  dress.  The  wolves  of  the  Alps  are 
both  numerous  and  formidable,  and  Ihe  foxes  live  undisturbed  by  the  huntsman. 

The  ornithology  of  Switzerland  has  received  much  attentbn  from  the  naturalists  of 
Geneva ;  among  whom  Professor  Bbnelli  is  most  celebrated.  The  large  vultures  of  Germany 
are  occasionally  seen ;  but  there  is  another,  called  the  Bearded  "Vulture,  or  "Vulture  of  the 
Alps  (jig.  400.),  more  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  is  a  noble  bird,  partaking  more  of  the 
courage  and  sanguinary  nature  of  the  true  Eilcons,  than 
ot  the  vultures,  to  which  group,  from  the  structure  of  the 
bill  it  nevertheless  more  strictly  belongs.  Its  length  is 
above  four  feet  seven  inches;  the  neck  is  covered  with 
pomted  feathers,  and  under  the  bill  there  is  a  tuft  of  stiff 
setaceous  feathers,  not  unlike  a  brush.  Its  strength  is  so 
great,  that  it  attacks  sheep,  lambs,  and  young  sta^s,  and 
even  tjie  chamois  and  ibex  fell  victims  to  its  rapacity.  It 
builds  m  such  i^iacccesible  precipices  that  its  nest  is  very 
rarely  seen.  A  smaller  species  of  the  same  femily,  the 
VvUur  percmpterux,  allhooeh  more  properly  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  south,  extends  its  range  to  Geneva,  where 


The  insects  of  Switzerland  are  more  numerous  than  the  ftce  of  the  country,  so  thinly 
clothed  with  wood,  might  lead  us  to  suppose ;  and  many  jieculiar  species  of  trout  and  salmon 
abound  in  the  lakes. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  there  is  a  good  race  of  draught  horses,  some  being  not  unfit  for 
the  carriage.  They  are  generally  compactly  made,  vigorous,  and  sober;  while,  to  tit  them 
for  enduring  the  severe  cold  they  are  so  frequently  exposed  h>,  nature  clothes  the  head, 
limbs,  and  feet  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  long  hair.  The  cattle  are  said  to  be  of  a  large 
size,  but  the  particular  breed  has  not  been  mentioned. 

The  alpine  Spaniel  l^fig-  401 )  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  preserved 
^.^  with  much  care  by  the  humane  monastics  on 

^^'  Mount  St  Bernard.     These  beautiful   dogs 

:  %=.  B'e  generally  two  feet  high,  end  fiill  six  feet 
"^  bng,  the  eyes  have  a  peculiar  appearance, 
attributed  by  some  to  the  snow,  and  the  high 
windy  regions  they  iahabit.  They  are  kept 
for  the  preeervatioiJ"  of  those  unfortunai« 
travellers  who  are  so  often  lost  in  crossing 
the  pathless  snows  of  these  dangerous  moun- 
tams  Two  of  these  dogs  are  sent  out  in 
severe  weather,  to  scour  the  motmtains,  one 
with  a  warm  cloak  iastened  to  its  back,  the 
other  with  a  basket  holding  a  cordial  and 
provisions.  Their  instinct  and  sagacity  are  so 
great,  that  it  la  aaid  they  Ttill  discover  persons  perishing  with  cold  and  fatigue;  and  if  too 
exhausted  lo  proceed,  they  will  he  close  to  these  unfortunate  travellers,  to  aflbrd  them 
warmth  from  their  own  bodies,  and  assist  their  resuscitation. 

Sect.  IU. — Histm-kal  Geography. 
Ancient  Helvetia  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the  boldness  of  its  natural  features, 
and  the  rude  valour  of  its  people.  The  Helvetians  were  folly  made  known  by  the  grand 
expedition  undertaken  with  a  view  to  make  tliemselves  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  discomti- 
ture  of  which  formed  the  first  military  exploit  of  Ciesar.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  conquered  people,  when,  like  the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  they 
found  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  valour  and  liberty  by  a  culture  and  civilisation  which 
had  before  been  unknown  to  them.  . 

During  the  middle  ages,  Switzerland  shared  the  fete  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  being  over-run 
by  the  Huns,  Brngundians,  Franks,  and  other  barbarous  invaders.  By  them  it  was  formed  into 
anumberof  feudal  possessions,  under  the  supremacy,  first  of  Charlemagne,  then  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy,  and  lastly  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which,  having  seated  itself  on  the  impo- 
rial  throne,  rendered  Switzerland  an  appendage  of  the  German  empire.    These  mvasions, 
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and  this  degree  of  sulyection,  were,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  plain  east  of  the  Aar, 
on  which  are  situated  the  cities  of  Berne  and  Friburg;  while  the  regions  of  the  Forest  Can- 
tons and  the  higher  mountain  valleys  remained  in  a  slate  of  rude  and  pastoral  independence, 
and  their  vassalage  to  the  empire  was  little  more  than  nominal. 

The  era  of  Swiss  independence  had  been  prepared  by  the  rise  of  the  free  cities,  Berne, 
Friburg,  andGIarus,  which,  surrounded  by  walls,  began  to  defy  the  powerof  their  liege  lord. 
While  the  emperors,  however,  proceeded  with  discretion,  their  rights  of  feudal  supremacy 
A'ere  not  contested ;' hut  the  violence  of  Albert,  who  endeavoured  to  make  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  an  hereditary  domain  of  his  family,  brought  on  a  crisis.  The  most  heroic  resist- 
ance was  made  by  the  Forest  Cantons,  under  the  impulse  received  from  the  daring  courage 
of  Tell.  A  long  struggle  ensued ;  but  Ijie  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  which  the  Austrian  forces 
were  completely  routed  by  the  mountaJieera,  secured  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
though  an  hunied  years  elapsed  before  a  full  recognition  of  it  could  be  extorted,  A  ciii- 
iederacy  of  thirteen  cantons  was  formed ;  and  the  Swiss,  engaged  in  wars  among  themselves, 
and  with  Iho  neighbouring  powers,  soon  acquired  a  high  mUilary  reputation.  Their  infiintry, 
an  arm  hitJierto  of  little  account,  established  its  character  as  the  first  in  Europe ;  and  the 
battle  of  Morat,  in  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  defeated  and  slain,  spread  the  terror  of 
their  name  throughout  Europe,  When  they  came  into  collision,  however,  with  the  great 
powers,  and  especially  France,  united  and  organising  its  force  into  regular  armies,  they 
could  not  maintain  their  ground ;  and  in  Uie  battle  with  Francis  I.  at  Marignano,  their  mili- 
tary strength  was  completely' broken.  Their  reputation  for  valour,  however,  and  the  jealsvay 
of  po\terful  neighbours,  secured  them  from  any  foreign  invasion,  till  that  great  convu^on 
which  shook  the  whole  of  Europe, 

The  French  revolution  agitated  all  the  monarchical  states,  to  which  it  was  in  open  and 
entice  opposition ;  but  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  presented  to  Europe  a  model  of  the 
purest  forms  of  liberty,  had  seemingly  nothing  to  fear.  The  Directory,  however,  soon  showed 
that  they  employed  the  name  of  liberty  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  general  subjection  of 
Europe.  TTiey  presented  to  die  cantons  a  new  form  of  constitution,  which  was  called  itni-, 
trdre,  and  wMch  the  latter  were  required  to  adopt.  As  the  Swiss  clung  to  their  old  and 
venerated  f^inns  of  freedom,  an  army  was  led  into  their  territory,  which,  after  a  brave  and 
even  erilhufeiaslic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
whole  to  ^bmit  to  French  dictation.  Switzerland  became  a  new  theatre  of  war  between 
the  PVench,  Austrians,  and  Russians;  but  the  first  were  finally  triumphant.  After  the  acces- 
Bton  of  Napoleon,  the  cantons  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  indejffindence,  which  was 
repressed,  though  wilh  some  popular  concessions;  but  the  country  was  held  as  a  vassal  state; 
and  Geneva  and  the  Valais  were  incorporated  with  France.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's 
power,  Switzerland  again  became  an  independent  state,  though  the  new  division  into  twenty- 
two  cantons  has  been  relained,  and  the  distinction  of  sovereign  and  subject  states,  certainly 
an  odious  feature  of  the  old  system,  has  not  been  resumed. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

That  free  constitution^hich  formed  the  boast  of  the  cantons,  was,  in  Berne,  Friburg,  and 
eome  others,  modified  b^  large  and  somewhat  severe  mixture  of  aristocracy.  Admission  to 
public  offices  was  limited  to^  few  privileged  families;  and  the  sway  over  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
the  Grisons,  and  other  subject  states,  was  somewhat  rigorous.  This  distinction  of  sovereign 
.and  subject  territories  has  now  been  happily  obliterated,  and  even  the  interior  predominance 
of  aristocratic  principles  is  much  broken  up ;  but  each  of  the  slates  has  a  particular  consti- 
tution of  its  own,  though  all  are  united  by  the  common  tie  of  the  federal  government. 

The  Helvetic  diet  consists  of  deputies  from  the  difierent  cantons,  which  meet  once  a  year. 
Extraordinary  meetings  may  also  he  called,  on  the  requisition  of  any  five  cantons.  This 
assembly  lakes  cognisance  of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  foreign  relations  and  the  general 
defence  of  the  country.  The  diet  has  heeg  much  occupied  by  the  unwelcome  remonstrances 
made  by  the  great  sovereigns  respecting  tlie  liberties  taken  by  the  press  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  fore^n  powers,  and  the  refuge  allowed  to  individuals  who  have  become  obnoxious 
through  their  support  of  liberal  opinions.  ®n  these  points,  tho  diet,  conscious  of  (heir  own 
inferior  power,  have  been  generally  obliged  to  yield. 

The  army  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  is  fiirmed  out  of  contingents  which  each  canton,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  is  obliged  to  furnish.  From  these  are  made  out  an  entire 
amount  of  33,000  men,  which,  if  judiciously  posted  in  the  strong  approaches  to  the  country, 
might,  it  is  supposed,  secure  them  against  almost  any  attack.  But  this,  though  seconded  by 
the  levee  en  masse  of  a  brave  peasantry,  would  not  probably  avail  Switzerland  m  an  wisup- 
ported  contest  with  any  of  the  great  powers.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  modern  princi- 
ples of  war,  which  require  the  equal  support  of  every  point  of  an  immense  line  of  opera- 
tions, it  is  supposed  that  a  country  holding  this  limitary  position  with  regard  to  so  many  of 
Hie  great  powers  cannot  escape  the  occupation  of  its  territory  by  one  or  other  ot  them.  A 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  is  also  the  employment  of  its 
citizens  in  the  servi^a  of  foreign  powers  as  a  stipendiary  force.    This  system  has  long  pre- 
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vailed,  and  is  regularly  authorised  by  the  giivernment.  The  number  iu  1816  was  estimated 
at  30,000.  The  singular  consequence  follows,  that  these  subjects  of  the  most  democratic 
state  in  Eurojw,  form,  in  many  cases,  the  main  instrument  in  supporting  the  arbitrary  power 
of  foreign  princes. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
In  the  economy  of  Switzerland,  poverty  must  of  necessity  be  a  prominent  feature.  Many- 
portions  of  its  sur&.ce  are  absolutely  inaccessible ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  is 
mcapable  of  yielding  any  thing  that  can  conduce  to  the  support  of  man ;  while  even  its 
most  lavoured  spots  are  fiir  inferior  in  productiveness  to  the  fine  plains  of  the  neighbouring 
regiiHis.  Human  industry,  however,  is  employed  with  laudable  zeal  in  extracting  from  en 
unffratefiil  soil  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  produce. 

Agriculture  here  is  necessarily  and  strictly  limited  by  nature.  Wheat  can  bo  produced 
only  in  the  finest  plains  of  the  low  country ;  maize  ceases  to  grow  at  the  height  of  2500 
feet ;  potatoes,  barley,  and  rye  can  only  in  iavourable  exposures  bo  raised  so  high  as  4400, 
tliough  thgre  are  few  instances  of  their  reaching  above  5000  feet.  The  country  is  thus  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  its  neighbours  for  the  supply  of  grain;  and  its  chief  weaJth 
consists  in  its  pastures.  The  meadows  are  mown  with  peculiar  care  and  diligence.  In 
stormy  nights,  amid  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Alps,  herdsmen  watch  in  the  chAlets  or  rude 
log-houses,  and  call  out  continually  to  the  cattle,  otherwise  they  would  taJte  fright,  and  fell 
down  the  precipices.  Tho  produce  of  the  dairy  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
many  disfricls,  particularly  those  of  Glarus,  the  Upper  Engadine,  and  the  plain  of  Priburg; 
and  their  Gruyere  and  other  cheeses  approach  to  the  excellence  of  those  of  Lombardy.  The 
Swiss  cows  give  more  milk  than  the  Italian;  nine  cows  producing  daily  a  cheese  of  twenty- 
five  pounds'  weight.  The  people  of  Bergamo  are  celebrated  for  their  management  of  sheep 
fed  on  the  fine  pastures  of  Mount  Splugen.  Generally,  in  these  upper  districts,  the  owner 
pastures  his  own  little  field ;  and  a  village  in  many  cases  holds  one  in  common.  But  the 
increased  population,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  property,  has  reduced  them  in  many 
instances  to  severe  distress.  Wine,  sometimes  of  considerable  value,  is  made  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  hills,  particularly  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud;  and  there  is  an  ample  growth  of 
timber,  chiefly  of  fir  arid  pine. 

Manufactures  in  Switzerland  were  long  confined  to  rude  products  for  domestic  supply;  but 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  cotton  mannfecture,  in  some  even  of  its  finer  forms, 
was  introduced  into  St,  Gall  and  several  of  the  southern  cantons ;  and  the  looms,  dispersed 
tlirough  the  hills  and  upper  valleys,  enabled  the  peaaintry  to  live  in  plenty,  and  caused  an 
increase  of  population.  In  Sl  Gall  alone,  there  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  from 
30,000  to  40,000  females  employed  in  embroidering  muslin.  Since  the  peace,  however,  the 
genera!  and  remarkable  decline  in  the  demand  for  manu&ctured  goods  has  thrown  many  out 
of  employment,  reduced  the  wages  of  others,  and  produced  great  individual  distress.  Geneva, 
has  a  long  established  and  still  extensive  manufecture  of  watches.  The  number  of  workmen, 
indeed,  which  in  178^  was  5000,  is  now  reckoned  at  2027;  but  the  value  of  watches  ex- 
ported is  3,000,000  francs,  while  in  1803  it  was  only  2,375,000.  ^e  improvement  of  skill 
and  machinery  seems  to  iiave  increased  the  produce,  while  theWnmber  of  workmen  has 
diminished.  There  is  also  an  extensive  manufacture  of  this  commodity  in  Locle,  and  other 
if  the  principality  of  Neulchfitel. 

e  of  Switzerland,  from  its  inland  situation,  is  of  course  very  limited,  and 
consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
its  cattle  for  com,  colonial  produce, 
and  fine  roanufiictures.  Its  central 
position  occasions  some  inland  tran- 
sit trade  between  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  Italy.  The  great  road  over 
the  S  nploi  though  constncted 
b\  Napoleon  for  n  1  tary  p  rposes 
produces  very  n  portant  eo  nmpr 
c  al  ad  ajitages  Awonderf  1  com 
b  nat  on  ot  ndustry  a  d  boldness 
has  been  displayed  i  carry  mg 
rrads  across  tie  most  ngged  and 
prec  p  tons  Alpme  harr  ers  S  ch 
are  the  Dev  1  b  Br  dge  (Jig  40  ) 
pann  ng  a  fearfiil  chasm  thro  o-h 
vh  ch  11  e  Reuas  th  ders  the 
brdge  over  the  Tesno  the  road 
cut  alontf  the  prec  p  to  s  s  de  ot 
the  Gemm  about  1600  feet  h  gh 
Across  the  great  and  rap  d  r  vers 
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eeveral  large  wooden  bridges  Iiave  been  constructed;  but  tlie  largest,  that  at  Schaffhausen, 
was  destroyed  by  llie  French.  The  roads  are  generally  good,  especially  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  where  they  are  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  Canals  are  scarcely 
known,  or  indeed  compatible  with  the  structure  of  the  countij.  The  one  begun  near  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  connect  the  laltcs  of  Nenfehitel  and  Geneva,  remains  unfinished.  The  two 
cantons  of  Uri  and  Tesino  completed  in  1830  a  very  fine  road  over  the  SL  Gothard,  the  pas- 
sage of  which  was  before  only  practicable  for  mules  and  horses.  In  traversing  the  Schellenen, 
it  has  opened  a  winding  passage  through  enormous  masses  of  granite,  so  as  nowhere  to 
produce  any  laborious  asceuL  A  new  bridge  is  substituted  for  the  famous  Devil's  Bridge, 
and  the  gallery  of  the  Underloch  is  widened.  The  emperor  of  Austria  has  opened  a  superb 
route  liver  the  Splugen,  with  a  view  of  iaoilitating  the  communication  between  Lombardy 
and  the  Tyrol,  from  which  Switzerland  derives  great  advantages. 

Sect.  VI. — (Xvil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  has  not  been  ascertained  by  any  very  accurate  census. 
The  number  upon  which  the  contingent  of  the  cantons  has  been  calculated  is  1,687,000; 
but  this  is  now  undoubtedly  too  small.  The  actual  amount  in  1827  was  reckoned  by  Ber- 
noulli at  1,979,000 ;  but,  by  a  careful  estimate,  in  the  learned  Prussian  work  entitled  Herlka, 
it  is  raised  to  2,013,100. 

As  to  national  character,  the  Swiss  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  plain,  honest,  brave, 
and  simple  people,  among  whom  linger  the  last  remnants  of  antique  and  primitive  manners. 
Their  fond  attachment  to  their  native  country  is  conspicuous,  even  amid  the  necessity  which 
compels  them  to  abandon  it,  and  to  enter  the  service  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  It  is 
observed  that  no  sooner  is  the  Ranz  des  Veches,  a  simple  mountain  dr,  played  in  their  hear- 
ing, than  the  hardy  soldiers  melt  mto  tears.  An  ardent  love  if  liberty,  ever  since  the  grand 
epoch  of  their  liberation,  has  distinguished  the  Swiss  people.  Now,  indeed,  the  influx  of 
strangers,  and  the  general  mixture  of  nations,  is  said  to  have  broken  down  much  of  what  ■ 
was  antique  and  peculiar  in  Swiss  manners ;  and  travellers  have  complained  that  every  mode 
of  turning  to  account  their  temporary  passage  is  as  well  understood  as  in  the  most  frequented 
routes  of  France  and  Italy,  The  manutiicturuig  districts  also  have  undergone  a  great  change ; 
but  in  the  liigher  pastoral  valleys  there  may  still  be  traced  much  of  the  original  Swiss  aim- 
plicity. 

The  religion  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  Schwei'z, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Tesino,  are  Catholic:  St. 
Gall,  Appenzell,  Aargau,  and  Griaons  are  mixed.  The  others  may  be  ranked  as  Protestant 
though  even_  in  Geneva  there  are  15,000  Catholics,  The  Protestant  churches  were  at  first 
Btricfly  Calvinistic,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline;  but  the  Genevan  church  has  in  a  great 
measure  renounced  the  tenets  of  this  school  of  theology.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  however,  still  prevails  throughout  Protestant  Switzerland,  The  Catholic  reli- 
gion exhibits  this  peculiar  feature,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  combined  with  high 
monarchical  principles,  it  is  established  among  the  most  purely  democratic  of  the  Swiss  repub- 
lics. The  Proteslant^jiWns,  however,  are  observed  to  be  decidedly  the  most  flourishing 
and  industrious.  fP 

Learning,  though  not  very  generally  diffused  throughout  Switzerland,  has  been  cultivated 
with  great  ardour  at  Geneva  and  Zurich,  both  of  which  have  a  character  more  decidedly 
intellectual  than  most  European  cities.  The  names  of  Haller,  lavater,  Rousseau,  Gessner, 
Zimmermann,  and  Sismondi  throw  lustre  on  Swiss  literature.  The  great  printing  and  book- 
selling trade  which  Geneva  enjoyed  while  the  French  press  laboured  under  severe  restric- 
tions, has  been  dimished.  Elementary  knowledge  is  general  tliroughout  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation; and  the  systems  of  education  established  by  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun,  and  Fellenberg 
at  Hofwyl,  have  drawn  general  attention.  The  habits  and  genera!  forms  of  life  are  sub- 
Btantiallj/  German,  modified,  in  the  western  cantons,  and  especially  in  Geneva,  by  a  some- 
what intimate  communication  with  Prance, 


Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  different  cantons,  and  their  population, 
accordmg  to  an  estimate  formed  m  1827  — 
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Geneva  {Jig  403  )   thounl  i 


,  interest  a  of  any  from  thp  tel 
lectual  culture  oftsctins  aid 
the  n  oral  nfluence  wl  ch  they 
have  exercised  over  Europe  It 
IS  situated  at  the  westen  e\ 
trem  ty  ot  tJ  e  lake  bearmg  ts 
ame  vhere  the  PIo  e  h  ch 
has  entered  as  a  turbulent  n  ou 
ta      lorre  t     bs  ea  a  broad  and 


Lc  d  Blream      Ge  e 


a.  handsome  or   veil  bu  It  t 
(he  lo  \  er  streets  are  sl  abhy  d  rty 
"°''*™'  ai  d  ill  paved  a  d  the  1  ou    a,  four 

or  live  stor  s  h  gh  arp  overshadowed  by  awkward  project  ons  e  pported  by  wooden  props 
Jn  the  upper  quarters  there  are  some  ranges  of  good  bouses ,  but  the  Genevans  bestow  theu 
chief  study  on  their  country  residences,  which,  commanding  the  most  magnificent  views  of 
the  lake  and  tlie  Alps,  are  their  constant  abode,  unless  during  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
government  of  Geneva  is  less  democratic  than  formerly,  the  elections  being  no  longer  direct, 
but  taking  place  by  two  stages:  the  aristocratic  par^  also  maintain  their  point  of  keepins 
up  a  small  garrison,  and  shutting  the  gates  of  tlie  city  nightly,  though  the  last  is  attendee 
with  considerable  inconvenience.  Geneva  is  a  sort  of  literary  capital,  not  only  of  Switzer 
land,  but  of  this  part  of  Europe.  Both  sciences  and  arts  are  cultivated  with  peculiar  ardour. 
Even  the  ladies  attend  lectures,  read,  and  draw,  more  than  in  any  other  city  of  Europe.  The 
names  of  Calvin,  De  Luc,  Saussure,  Bonnet,  Tissot,  and  other  eminent  men,  adorn  its  literary 
annals.     Population,  26,000. 

The  approaches  to  Mont  Blanc,  through  the  districts  of  Cablais  and  the  Paucigny,  belong 
politically  to  Savoy ;  but  as  they  are  usually  made  from  the  side  of  Geneva,  the  idea  of 
Switzerland  is  mvariably  excited  by  this  mounlain  and  its  mighty  appendages.  A  journey 
of  eighteen  leagues  leads  the  traveller  to  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able stt>ts  in  Europe,  and  where  the  fullest  display  is  made  of  all  Ihc  features  of  savage 
and  Alpine  grandeur.  This  valley  was  only  discovered  in  1741,  by  Pococke  and  Windham, 
but  has  BUice  been  visited  by  numerous  admirers  ot  the  sublime  in  nature.  It  forms  a  long 
and  narrow  dell,  through  which  the  Aveyron  (Jig  404)  dashes  its  impetuous  waves,  and 
'    '  above  w  hich  rises,  like  a  stupendous  wall, 

Mont  Blanc,  with  all  its  train  of  attend- 
ant mountains.  Numberless  glaciers, 
which  have  descended  in  successive  ages 
hang  from  its  sides  in  llie  most  varied 
and  irregular  forms.  The  valley  being 
nearly  3400  feet  above  the  sea,  Mont 
Blanc  towers  mrare  than  13,000  feet  per- 


tendantsof  Dunn 

and  La  C6te,  shoots  numberless  pinnacles 
or  needles  into  the  region  of  clouds,  which 
alternately  hide  and  disclose  this  awful 
range  By  these  gigantic  objects  Cha- 
mouni IS  as  it  were  enclosed  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  first  ojiject  of  the  traveller  is  to  ascend  Montanvert,  where  he  enjoys  a 
comprehensive  view  of  these  extraordinary  scenes,  and  is  on  the  borders  of  the  "sea  of  ice," 
which  spreads  from  this  point  for  many  leagues,  with  its  surface  broken  like  the  waves  of  a 
stormy  ocean.  The  bold  traveller,  exerting  alike  hands  and  feet,  traverses  these  ragged 
masses,  and  in  so  doing,  enjoys  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  scenery.  To  behold,  however, 
Mont  Blanc  in  all  its  glory,  it  is  necessary,  by  a  rugged  and  even  somewhat  perilous  route, 
to  ascend  the  Breven;  ftoni  which  this  loftiest  of  tlie  European  summits  appears  in  ■"  " 
and  its  snows  shine  with  a  lustre  which  'the  eye  can  scarcely  endure.  The  nei 
summits  of  the  Col  de  Balrae  and  the  Buet  afiord  also  fine  views  of  Mont  Blanc, 
daring  adventurers,  a  mightier  task  remains,  that  of  scaling  the  sides  of  this  king  of  moun- 
tains, and  reaching  its  long  unapproachcd  pinnacle.  It  was  not  tiO  about  1760  that  Saus- 
sure, having  his  attention  strongly  directed  towards  Alpine  phenomena,  formed  the  daring' 
conception  of  passing  those  wails  of  ice,  those  immense  glaciers  and  unfathomable  snows, 
by  which  it  was  guarded.  He  offered  a  reward  to  those  who  should  trace  before  him  this 
arduous  path,  or  sliould  even  make  an  attempt,  though  abortive.  Repealed  efTorls  were 
made,  hut  in  vain,  till  17B6,  when  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Balmat,  having  left  Chamouni  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  and  spent  the  night  on  the  mountain  of  I,a  C6te,  happily 
reached  the  summit  at  half  past  six  on  Ihe  following  evening.  At  eight  on  the  ensuing 
morning  they  reached  Chamouni,  with  their  feces  and  eyes  swelled,  and  overwhelmed  with 
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fiitigue.  Siossure  then  determined,  under  tlie  guidance  of  Balmat,  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition in  person.  On  the  first  of  August,  1787,  he  ibrnied  a  caravan  of  eig'hteen,  fomished 
I'fith  provisions,  poles,  ropes,  ladders,  and  scientific  instriimenla  (Jig.  405.).  They  left  Chit 
mouni  at  seven  in  the  morning,  spen.. 
their  first  night  on  the  mountain  of  Lci 
Cote,  and  the  second  on  the  XWine  dii 
Goute,  11,970  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Next  day  tlie  declivity  was 
luund  so  steep,  and  the  snow  so  hard, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  steps  in 
It  wilh  hatuhets;  but  at  eleven  they 
had  reached  the  Eummit  in  view  of  aU 
the  inhabilanls  of  Chamouni,  among 
whom  Madame  Saussure  and  her  two 
sisters  were  observing  them  throngh  a 
telescope ;  at  which  moment  all  the 
bells  of  the  village  were  rung.  The 
travellers  near  this  highest  point  felt 
a  qmckemng  of  the  pulse,  a  burning 
Ascent  of  Mont  BioQc.  fhirst,  extreme  debility,  and  difficulty 

of  respu^tion.  At  every  ten  or  twelve  steps  they  were  obliged  to  pause  for  breath,  and 
spent  two  hours  in  going  over  the  last  150  paces.  These  unpleasant  symptoms  have  alwajs 
lieen  experienced  by  those  who  encounter  the  very  rarefied  air  of  the  higher  atmoophera 
The  next  ascent  was  made  by  Colonel  Beaulby,  ajid  the  most  recent  is  that  by  Mr  Auldjo, 
who  has  published  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  route. 

The  canton  of  Vaud  formed  originally  part  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  from  which,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  conquered  by  Berne;  but  that  state,  imbued  with  aristo- 
cratic ideas,  communicated  to  its  new  acquisition  few  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  acquired 
fiw  itself.  It  ruled  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  or  Waadtland,  as  a  subject  slate,  and  with  some 
degree  of  severity.  In  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  French  invasion,  this  territory  obtained 
its  emancipation,  and  exists  now  as  a  separate  and  independent  canton.  It  occupies  the 
whole  northern  border  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  does  not,  ]ike  the  southern,  consist  of 
Alps  piled  on  Alps,  but  of  gentle  hills  and  smiJing  valleys,  gradually  sloping  upward  to  the 
moderate  elevation  of  the  Jura.  The  vines  of  this  region  are  considered  equal  to  any  in 
Europe;  and  the  wine  made  from  them  has  a  very  cot^erable  reputation.  Lausanne,  the 
capita!,  enjoys  perhaps  the  finest  site  of  any  city  m  the  world.  Placed  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Lemaa  Lake,  it  commands  a  full  view  over  that  noble  expanse,  and  those  ranges  of 
mightiest  Alps,  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  are  terminated  by  the  awful  and  snow-clad  pin- 
nacles of  Mont  Blanc.  These  attractions,  heightened  by  those  derived  from  the  adventures 
of  Rousseau,  and  his  celebrated  romance,Jiave  drawn  a  multitude  of  visiters  and  residents 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  seek  there  an  agreeable  and  beautiful  retirement  The  town, 
however,  is  neither  larguior  well  built,  having  only  10,000  inhabitants,  though  it  has  a  fine 
Gothic  cathedral,  TUjBluse  of  Gibbon,  and  the  cabinet  where  he  wrote  die  last  lines  of 
his  history,  are  visited  by  travellers,  Vevay, .farther  up  the  lake,  is  a  somewhat  thriving 
little  village,  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  lausanne,  and  commanding  singularly  fine  views 
towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  house  where  Ludlow  resided  aSd  died,  the  Castle  of 
Chillmi,  and  the  Clarens  of  Rousseau,  give  to  this  place  a  classic  character. 

The  canton  of  the  Valais  extends  from  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  along  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  almost  whdly  composes  it.  The  Valais  is  one  of  the  most 
singular,  picturesque,  and  rom^tic  regions  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  It  consists  of 
a  deep  valley,  100  miles  long,  and  fk>m  two  to  twelve  in  breadth,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by 
the  most  enormous  mountains  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  on  the  south  by  tlie  Italian 
cha  n  SL  Be  nard  {Jig  406  )  Monte  Rosi  the  Simplon,  and  St  Gothard ;  on  the  north 
by  the  Schreckhom,  the  Wetterhom,  the 
Grimsel,  the  GemmL  The  lower  districts, 
extending  along  the  Rhone,  are  sheltered 
fi^>m  every  wind,  and  sometimes  exposed 
to  a  scorching  heat,  like  that  of  the  centre 
of  Africa.  Their  plains  produce  grain, 
rich  pastures,  and  even  luxuriant  vines; 
but  these  gifts  of  nature  are  not  improved 
with  the  same  diligence  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud,  Till 
lately  there  was  no  road  by  whicha  car- 
riage or  wagon  could  pass,  except  one 
from  the  west,  which,  at  St.  Maurice,  is  bo 
Straitened  aa  to  leave  barelv  room  for  the  r  ver    and  the  gate  of  the  Roman  bridge  there 
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might  shut  ill  Iho  whole  Valais;  but  Napoleon  formed  a  magnificent  route  by  Meilletie,  Ixi 
lead  to  his  great  military  line  over  the  Simplon,  which  will  favour  indeed  the  commerce  of 
the  Valais,  Xut  will  exptee  it  to  become  the  theatre  of  war.  This  territory  is  exposed  above 
all  others  in  Switzerland  lo  the  goitre,  that  dreadful  and  disgustb^  malady,  which  at  once 
defonns  the  body  and  destroys  the  (acuities  of  the  raind.  The  Valais  is  quite  aniral  district; 
yet  its  little  capital,  Sion,  or  Sittenwilt,  with  3000  inhabitants,  affords  a  market  where  its  pea- 
santry can  exchange  their  cattle  ani  the  produce  of  their  fields.  This  place,  the  Sedunum 
of  the  Romans,  is  picturesque  and  intique ;  its  castle  is  perched  on  a  pyramiilal  rock ;  and 
its  old-fashioned  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  fortified  monastery.  The 
baths  of  Leuk  are  situated  5000  feet  up  the  declivity  of  the  Gemmi.  They  are  considered 
of  great  virtue  in  cutaneous  disorders,  and  are  therefore  frequented,  though  little  provision 
baa  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  visiters ;  nor  do  they  find  any  of 
the  usual  amusements  of  watering-places;  but  they  may  enjoy  the  extraordinary  grandeur 
of  the  views  fi'om  the  neighbouring  summits,  extending  over  the  most  elevated  of  the  Alpine 
ranges. 

The  canton  of  Berne,  separated  from  the  Valais  by  the  great  chain  of  the  tentral  horns 
nr  peaks,  though  shorn  of  its  subject  territories,  holds  still  somewhat  the  most  prominent 
place  among  the  Swiss  republics.  Berne  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern, 
comprising  a  great  part  of  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  is  well  cultivated  by  a  laborious  pea- 
sanlry.  The  southern  consists  of  the  Oberland,  or  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  range,  a 
tract  entirely  employed  in  pasturage,  where  $1500  to  $2000  is  esteemed  a  fortune,  and  tiled 
dwellings  and  glass  windows  give  to  thoir  owners  a  reputation  of  wealth.  The  pressure, 
however,  of  a  redundant  popuktion  has  lately  reduced  them  to  severe  distress. 

The  city  of  Berne  Off  407  )  generally  cona  dered  the  capital  ot  SwitzPrland  is  situated 
jn-r  m  the  centre  ol  the  plain  ma  com 

manding  position  above  the  Aar, 
which  nearly  encircles  it  on  all 
eides  Fme  and  ancient  v  oods 
reach  almost  lo  the  gates  of  tl  e 
city  bearmganoble  and  eien  ma 
jestic  aspect  It  suggesto  the  idea 
ot  a  Roman  town  yet  its  hand 
somest  houses  and  most  sumpti  ous 
ed  tices  date  all  amce  1760  The 
Gothic  Catliedral  of  the  fiilecnth 
century,  the  church  of  St.  Espnl,  the  mmt,  and  the  hospital,  are  among  its  principal  public 
buildings;  while  the  private  mansions  are  handsome,  and  solid  rather  than  showy.  But  the 
magnificence  of  Berne  is  mainly  derived  from  its  wide  and  lofl^y  terraces,  commanding  the 
most  superb  views  over  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps ;  from  the  spa- 
cious fountains  by  which  its  streets  are  supplied  and  refreshed,  and  from  the  fine  avenues  of 
trees  which  penetrate  through  the  city.  The  constitution  of  Berne  is  the  most  aristocratic 
in  Switzerland ;  and  notwithstanding  the  diminished  power  of  thgM§te,  this  spirit  is  still  in 
fiill  operation.  The  scramble  and  contest  fin-  ofiice,  even  amol^Rne  nearest  relations,  is 
said  in  this  small  sphere  to  be  as  eager  as  in  the  greatest  capitals.  Berne  is  not,  nor  ever 
was,  a  literary  town ;  yet  it  has  a  public  library,  to  which  some  valuable  collections  are 
attached.     Population  18,000, 

The  region  of  the  glaciers,  extending  along  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  is^  next  to 
Mont  Blanc,  that  where  Alpine  scenery  is  displayed  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  the  most 
awfiil  and  picturesque  forms;  the  approach  is  by  Thun,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  This  little  city,  more  ancient  than  Berne,  and  still  showing  its  strong  castle  seated 
on  a  rock,  is  interesting  only  by  its  vicinity  to  these  sublime  phenomena  of  nature,  which 
the  valleys  of  Laulerhrunn  and  Grindelwald  {fig.  408,)  afibrd  the  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  viewing.  These  valleys  con- 
tam  rich  pastures,  and  a  considerable 
population  good  roads,  carried  through 
eiery  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  ex- 
tend a  considerable  way  up  the  moun- 
tains They  thus  afibrd  advantageous 
spots  for  viewing  those  vast  scenes  of 
ice  snow  and  desolation,  which  are  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Here  woods 
and  meadows  border  close  on  immense 
glaciers  which,  descending  from  the 
upper  regions,  cover  an  extent  of  about 
1200  square  miles  of  territory.  From 
various  points  are  descried  those  gigantic  peaks  whiih  overlook  this  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  Tungtraul  om  or  "V  irgin  Peak  the  two  Fighers  the  ^\  etterhorn,  the  Schreckhom,  tne 
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X'Hnster-Aar-horn,  and  many  others  almost  as  lofty.  Occasionally  only,  amid  the  clouds  and 
mists  which  float  continually  around  them,  these  mountains  ehow  the  grandeur  of  theit 
'orms,  and  the  pure  white  of  the  eternal  snows  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  scenp  is 
rendered  more  awlul  by  the  sound  of  the  avilanche,  which,  m  the  hiaiher  Alps,  is  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  like  peals  of  thunder  Numerous  and  lofty  cascades  dash  continually 
down  theae  immPiiBe  steeps ,  ol  which  the  most  celebrated  is  tlie  Staubbach  (_fig.  409.), 
formed  by  the  Luschme,  a  tributary  of  the  Aar :  the 
stream  fells  ftom  the  height  of  800  feet,  but  aa  the 
ma'.s  of  w  atT  is  not  very  great,  it  spreads  out  in  its 
descent  into  a  species  of  white  vapour,  which,  when 
illumined  by  the  ri»mg'  sun,  produces  very  brilliant 
eflecls  Other  lalh  in  the  mtenor  of  the  mountains 
,  are  represented  an  equal  or  superior  to  the  Staubbach. 
Two  passages  fhim  this  canton  lead  into  theValais; 
that  over  the  Gemmi  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Alpine  passes.  A  great  part  of  the  road  is  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock  1600  feet  high,  and 
BO  smooth,  tliat  from  below  no  vestige  of  a  track  can 
be  discovered.  Strangers,  who  are  carried  in  a  litter, 
must  have  their  eyes  bandaged,  to  prevent  their  grow- 
ing giddy  by  looking  down  upon  so  fearful  and  dizzy  a 
height.  The  passage  of  the  Grimsel  is  not  so  perpen- 
dicular, but  it  is  longer  and  more  generally  rugged, 
Fall  of  sianbbach  through  a  wondrous  succession  of  peaks  and  glaciers. 

Near  the  summit  is  erected  an  hospice,  where  a  man 
is  stationed,  with  an  allowance  for  receiving  and  entertaining  travellers. 

The  Four  Forest  Cantons,  Schweitz,  0ri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  the  cradle  of  Swiss 
liberty,  form  a  territory  situated  to  the  east  of  Berne,  and  north  of  the  Vaia.ie.  Here  Na- 
ture begins  to  lay  aside  that  awful  and  rugged  character  which  she  wears  in  the  southern 
chains,  and  in  those  enclosing  the  Rhone.  The  mountams  are  not  so  continnous,  or  so  lofty ; 
their  upper  regions  are  not  covered  with  eternal  snow,  nor  do  fields  of  ice,  descendmg  from 
their  sides,  cover  the  surrounding  plains.  The  two  chief  heights,  those  of  Pilate  and  the 
Righi,  rise  solitarily,  like  columns,  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet,  above  ranges  which  do 
not  exceed  half  that  elevation.  This  country  is  crossed  in  all  directions  by  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  or  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  of  great  extent,  and  shooting  branches  in  every 
direction,  which  form  each  as  it  were  a  separate  lake.  Although  Ihe  objects  are  not  so 
grand  as  in  the  valleys  of  Chamouni  or  of  the  Rhone,  yet  tlie  great  variety  of  aspects,  the 
mterebange  of  rural  and  Alpine  scenery,  the  numerous  villages  and  ferm-housM  perched  on 
the  cl!ffe,''render  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  pleasing  portion 
of  Swiss  landscape.  Some  of  the  mountains,  from  their  solitary  elevation,  and  the  crumbling 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  inspire  a"  constant  apprehension  of  their  breaking 
down;  a  dread  whici^fc  realised  about  twelve  yeais  ago,  by  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg, 
which  covered  eight  &mn  leagues  of  territory  with  a  chaos  of  ruins,  and  buried  several 
villages,  with  457  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unable  to  effect  their  escape.  All  this  ter- 
ritory is  marked  with  spots  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history  and  patriotism;  tlie  scene  of 
the  exploits  of  Tell,  and  of  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  the  little  cantons  to  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Among  the  mountains,  the  most  lofty  and  re- 
markable' is  Mount  Pilate,  about  7000  feet  high,  rising  in  seven  peaks  around  a  little  lake, 
m  which,  accordmg  to  the  ftnciful  tradition  of  the  country,  Pontius  Pilate  drowned  himself 
It  contains  calcareous  substances,  with  numerous  shells  and  petrifections.  The  Righi,  how 
ever,  though  little  more  than  5000  feet  high,  is  the  summit  most  frequently  ascended  bj 
travellers.  Prom  its  southern  position,  between  the  Lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  outpost  of  the  great  body  of  the  Alps,  whence  the  entire  middle  chain  of  snowy 
peaks  is  seen  from  end  to  end,  and  behind  them  many  summits  of  the  Italian  range,  though 
those  of  Mont  Bknc  and  Monte  Rosa  are  hidden  by  the  enormous  masses  in  front  of  them. 
To  the  south  appear  the  plains  and  lower  vales  of  Switzerland,  stretching  away  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  and  Italy  ;  and  the  view  is  so  extensive,  that  from  a  cottage  recently  erected 
on  this  summit,  the  sun  may  be  seen  every  day  to  rise  and  set  over  all  Switzerland. 

The  cities  in  this  pastoral  region  do  not  attain  to  any  important  magnitude.  Schweitz, 
the  cradle  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  is  little  more  than  a 
handsome  village,  situated  amid  the  finest  mountain  pastoral  scenery,  rich  meadows  and 
verdant  knolls,  embosomed  amid  rugged  ciiffi  and  Alpine  peaks,  tinkling  with  the  sound  of 
innumerable  cowbells,  and  echoing  with  the  tune  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches,  Lucerne,  on  the 
west,  wiUi  600O  inhabitants,  is  considerably  larger,  and  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
Forest  Cantons.  It  is  nobly  situated  on  an  aim  of  the  lake  enclosed  by  Mount  Pilate,  and 
others  of  the  loftiest  heights  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  The  city  itself  is  adorned  by  some 
ancient  aaid  venerable  structures,  and  its  different  parts,  separated  by  branches  of  the  iake. 
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aie  connected  by  wooden  bridges  oF  remarkable  length  and  peculiar  structure.  The  cabineta 
of  Lucerne  contain  some  interesting  Swiss  antiquities ;  but  the  object  which  especially  attracts 
the  attention  of  strangers,  is  the  great  model  of  the  Four  Cantons,  and  the  bordering  tracts 
of  Switzerland,  which  the  late  General  Pfeffer  spent  a  laborious  life  in  framing.  On  a  scale 
of  fifteen  inches  to  the  square  league,  and  of  ten  inches  to  the  height  of  9700  feet,  he  has 
modelled  ih  relief  all  the  objectsol' nature  andart,everyvalley,  every  mountain  and  mountain 
path,  every  village,  steeple,  and  even  every  cottage.  The  traveller  here  sees  beneath  his  eye, 
in  a  narrow  compass,  all  those  mysteries  of  tJie  Alps  which  it  has  coat  him  so  much  labour 
personally  to  trace. 

Thecanton  of  Unterwalden  is  likewise  entirely  mountainous  and  pastoral,  enclosed  by  the 
high  cliain  of  the  Siirren  Alps  which  surround  it  with  an  almost  inacceasLble  rajnpait.  They 
fijrni  a  decided  contrast  to  the  soft  pastoral  valleys' of  the  interior,  particularly  that  which 
surrounds  the  little  lake  of  Sarnen.  Here  all  that  is  gloomy  and  rugged  in  Alpine  scenery, 
its  peaks  of  naked  rock,  its  glaciere,  its  snowy  mountains,  and  roaring  torrents,  disappear, 
and  are  succeeded  by  rounded  hills  of  the  most  graccfial  form,  covered  with  woods  and  the 
freshest  verdure,  and  interspersed  with  rural  abodes,  which  sotlen  without  impairing  that 
character  of  stillness  and  solitude  which  reigns  through  every  part  of  this  romantic  valley. 
Sarnen  is  the  capitaJ  of  what  is  called  the  Obwald ;  hut  Stantz,  m  the  Nedwald,  is  the  chief 
city  of  tJie  canton.  Uri,  which  only  touches  the  lake  at  the  south-east  point  by  its  little 
capital  of  Altorf;  composes  the  fourth  democratic  canton.  It  extends  to  the  south  over  a 
wild  and  awfiil  range  of  the  lofUest  Alps,  including  that  mass  named  Mont  St.  Gothard, 
which  was  supposed,  till  within  this  halfcentury,  to  contain  the  most  elevated  peaks  in 
Europe.  Altorf  has  2000  inhabitants.  At  Burglen,  near  Altorf,  is  the  chapel  of  Tell,  {fig. 
410.)  on  the  spot  where  he  leaped  ashore, 
410  and  escaped  from  tlie  hands  of  his  tyrants. 

Zug  is  a  little  lake,  with  an  encircling 
canton,  the  smallest  and  least  populous  in 
Switzerland.  The  lake,  whose  waters  are 
the  deepest  of  any  except  Constance,  is  sur- 
rounded by  pleasing  pastoral  hills,  but  of 
moderate  elevation ;  on  the  south,  however, 
the  colossal  heights  of  Righi  and  Pilate  are 
reflected  in  its  waters,  and  the  dim  forms 
of  the  glaciers  appear  in  the  distance.  The 
town  is  seated  on  a  hill  so  immediately 
Chapel  of  WiUlani  ToiL  above  the  lake,  that  in  1435  a  wl  ole  slrea'' 

fell  in  with  its  walls  and  towers  and  bixty 
persons  perished.  The  place  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  many  warriors,  who  dist  nj,  uihhe  1 
themselves  both  in  the  native  and  foreign  seryice.  Morgarten  was  the  scene  ot  the  celebrated 
victory  of  1300  free  Switzers  over  20,000  Austrians,  in  1315. 

Zurich,  to  the  north-east  of  Zug,  and  approaching  to  the  German  border  s  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  cantons,  by  its  intelligence,  industry ,jaipros[  er  ty  The  lo  g 
lake  on  which  it  is  situated  partakes  not  of  the  grand  and  awful  l^^cter  wl  cl  marks  the 
scenery  of  the  High  Alps.  Its  hills,  green  to  the  summit,  are  covered  with  villages,  culture, 
and  habitations;  nature  appeals  only  under  a  soft  and  pleasing  aspect;  though  still  to  the 
south,  a  dim  view  is  obtamed  of  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  High  Alps.  The  city  of  Zurich  is 
situated  on  the  Limmat,  where  it  issues  out  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Zurich, 
with  11,000  inhabitants,  is  the  literary  capital  of  German  Switzerland.  Even  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  "  the  learned ;"  and  the  exertions  of  Zuinglius  at  that  era  to  restore-  the 
iost  rights  of  religion,  reason,  and  humanity,  threw  a  lustre  on  its  name.  In  modern  times 
its  fame  has  been  chiefly  poetical  and  imagmative;  and  the  works  of  Bodmer,  Geasner, 
Zimmermann,  and  Lavaler  have  excited  interest  throughout  Europe.  Painting  and  music 
have  also  been  cultivated  with  greater  ardour  and  success  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  Switzer 
land.  Zurich  possesses  a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  with  some  manuscripts  of  importance; 
it  has  also  valuable  collections  in  the  diflerent  branches  of  natural  history. 

The  three  cantons  of  Glarus,  SL  Gall,  and  Appenzell,  which  extend  along  the  eastern 
ftontier  towards  Germany,  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  those  of  the  west  and 
centre.  They  are  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  mountain  ranges,  which,  rising  to  the 
height  of  7000  or  BOOO  feet,  do  not  reach  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  or  pour  down 
avalanches  or  glaciers  into  the  plains  beneath;  but  rise  in  varied  shapes,  dark,  rugged,  and 
awful.  One  of  the  leading  features  is  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  twelve  miles  long  and  tliree 
broad,  where  the  naked  lAiSa  rise  in  picturesque  grandeur  to  an  amazing  height,  and  dip  so 
perpendicularly  into  the  water,  as  to  leave  very  few  points  at  which  a  boat  can  approach. 
These  mountain  walls  elsewhere  enclose  luxuriant  valleys,  which  open  as  they  proceed 
north  toward  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  and  a  great  part  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell  presents  a 
level  surface.  Into  these  cantons  the  cotton  manufecture  has  been  introduced  on  a  greai 
ecale,  and  has  converted  the  hardy  huntsmen  and  husbandmen  of  the  Alps  into  weavers  and 
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embroiderers.  For  some  time  a  ^eat  increase  of  wealth  was  thus  producer!.  On  the  return 
of  peace,  however,  Oie  stagnation  of  demand,  end  the  formidable  rivalry  of  Britain,  tiirew  a 
great  number  out  of  enipbyment.  When  M.  Simond  passed  through  in  1817,  he  wilneesed 
extreme  distress;  beggars  swarmed  everywhere,  and  many  were  suspected  to  have  died  of 
wmine,  or  at  least  of  deficient  nourishment.  A  conaiderabfe  reri™l,  however,  is  said  to  have 
recently  taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  Swiss  are 
supposed  to  have  heen  greatly  impaired  by  this  change  of  habit- 

Among  the  small  capitals  of  those  three  cantons,  St.  Gall  is  the  most  important  and  tba 
most  ajicient.  It  contains  9000  inhabitants;  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was 
considered  as  the  greatest  seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  This  ray  of  light  emanated,  it  is  said, 
from  lAkmkill  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  pi^on  saint  of  this  place  was  a  native.  Many  of 
the  manuscripts  used  in  the  early  editions  of  the  classics  were  drawn  from  the  archives  ot 
its  monastery.  Its  abbots  were  princes  of  the  German  empire,  Ihrough  whom  end  its  nobles 
the  city  was  involved  in  war  and  politics;  and,  being  eclipsed  by  more  modem  schools,  lost 
its  fame  for  learning.  The  raJnaslery  was  suppressed  in  1798;  and  the  canton  is  divided 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  former  being  99,000,  and  the  latter  58,000.  Appen- 
zel!  has  adopted  the  manufiicCuring  system  in  its  fullest  extent;  and  on  its  limited  territory 
maintains  the  most  dense  population  of  any  part  of  Switzerland.  Though  removed  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  Higher  Alps,  it  has  several  steep  summits,  which  command  extensive 
views  over  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Tyrol  and  Swabia.  The  population  of  Appenzell 
is  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  portions :  the  rural,  which  is  almost  all  Catholic ;  the  manu- 
fecluring  and  commercial,  almost  wholly  Protestant.  Glarus  is  situated  among  the  most 
rugged  and  rocky  tracts  of  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  town  lies  deep  in  a  valley,  over- 
hung by  ramparts  of  rock  so  elevated,  that  Uie  sun  in  winter  is  seen  only  for  four  hours  of 
the  day.  This  buried  situation,  narrow  crooked  streets,  its  diminutive  and  antiquated  houses, 
witli  low  entrances,  heavy  doors,  and  walls  pamted  in  fresco,  the  silence  atid  stillness  which 
prevail,  unite  in  suggesting  tlie  idea  of  a  city  dug  out  of  the  earth,  like  Pompeii  or  Hercu- 
laneum.  Near  the  place  is  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments,  which  fell  in  1693  from  the  top  of 
the  Glamisk,  a  height  of  about  8000  feet. 

Thurgovia,  or  Thurgau,  which  stands  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  on  the  Swabian 
border,  ^  a  tract  in  which  Switzerland  loses  almost  entirely  its  peculiar  character.  Only 
to  the  south,  on  the  side  of  the  Tockenburg,  rise  hills  of  2000  or  3000  feet  high,  covered 
with  rich  meadows  and  Alpine  pastures.  The  rest  consists  of  valleys  and  plains  of  extreme 
fertility,  covered  with  vines  and  rich  harvests.  Two  crops  of  flax  are  raised  in  the  year,  and 
an  extent  of  several  leagues  is  covered  withplantatigns  of  pears  and  apples,  from  which 
excellent  cider  is  made.  There  are  manufectufes  of  very  fine  linen,  which  are  still  carried 
on,  though  the  tc^e  is  injured  by  He  general  use  of  cotton  stuffs.  This  territon',  previous 
to  the  late  revolution,  was  in  a  very  oppressed  state.  Eight  of  the  other  cantons  had  posses- 
sions widiin  it,  which  they  ruled  by  bailifls  with  great  severity;  and  numerous  lords  and 
convents  had  seignbrial  rights,  rendering  those  liable  (o  them  little  better  than  slaves.  It  is 
now  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  canton,  of  which  the  little  city  of  Frankenfeld, 
lie  ancient  residence  ofthe  bailiffi,  is  the  capital. 

The  city  of  Consta^^  though  now  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  is  locally 
attached  to  Thurgau  and  to  Switzerland.  Constance,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  one  of 
the  great  imperial  cities,  possessing  a  population  of  36,000  souls,  extensive  linen  raanufao- 
tnrcB,  and  a  great  inland  trade.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  more  celebrated  by  tlio 
great  council,  which  attracted  2300  princes  and  nobles,  18,000  ecclesiastics,  80,000  laymen, 
and,  it  is  added,  1500  courtesans.  The  Romish  church  was  then  in  its  utmost  height  of 
power ;  the  archduke  of  Austria  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  the  early  movere  of  the  Reformation,  after  having  appeared  under  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  emperor,  were  ignominiously  kicked  out  of  the  council,  and  hurried  to  the  stake. 
This  spiritual  tumult  seems  to  have  banished  from  Constance  Uie  industry  by  which  it  had 
flourished;  and  when,  in  1548,  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Austria,  its  decline  became  still 
more  rapid,  and  its  population  is  now  reduced  to  5000  souls:  the  grass  grows  in  the  streets, 
and  the  great  hall,  153  feet  long  and  00  broad,  in  which  the  council  met,  whosQ  iron  doors 
turn  on  plated  hinges,  and  have  ihe  figures  of  warriors  carved  on  them,  is  now  employed  as 
a  yam  market  Otnstance  is,  however,  beautifully  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  name,  called. 
by  the  Germans  the  Boden  See.  This  wide  expanse  appears  divested  of  all  llie  awftil 
grandeur  which  marks  the  interior  regions;  but  the  wide  circuit  of  its  cultivated  shores, 
swelling  into  gentle  hills,  bears  an  asuect  peculiarly  sofl;  and  pleasing.  Allho^h  this  lake 
be  everywhere  surrounded  with  level  country,  it  has  Ihedeepest  water  of  any  in  Switzerland. 
Schaifhansen  is  a  small  canton,  which,  situated  entirely  on  the  north  or  German  side  of 
the  Rliine,  scarcely  belongs  to  Switzerland,  unless  through  political  ties  arising  out  of  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  capital,  wift  6,000  inhabitants,  was  originally  an  imperial  town; 
its  biirirhers  extended  theif  possessions  till,  with  a  view  to  security,  they  sought  and  found 
admiuance  into  the  Helvetic  League.  Tiie  territory  of  Schaffhausen  is  diversified  by  hills 
of  moderate  devotion,  thickly  planted  with  vines,  the  produce  of  which  is  held  in  estinia- 
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tion.     The  town  of  SchafFhausen  was  distinguished  by  a  magnificent  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Rhine,  constructed  in  1758  by  an  artist  of  Uie  canton  of  Appenzell ;  but  this  celebrated 
erection  waa  bumed  down  by  the  French  in  April,  1799,  when  the  Austrians  obtained  pos- 
session  of  SchaiThausen.     It  is 
still,  however,  distinguished  and 
vieited  on  account  of  one  of  the 
gi'andest  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  great  Ml  of  the  Rhine  ifig 
411.) ;  to  which  Europe  presents 
nothing  equal.     Its  heiffht  does 
not  exceed  sixty  feet;  but  it  ia 
,   remarkable  for  the  violence  of  its 
feu,  the  sound  of  its  thundering 
waves,   and  the  cloud  oi   foam 
which   it   throws   into    the   air. 
The  human  voice  ia  not  heard  in 
its  close  vicinity,  and  the  sound 
reaches  to  the  distance  of  six 
""  "' '""  """""  miles, 

Basle,  or  Basel,  forms  another  frontier  canton,  and  has  also  characters  which  make  it  only 
imperfectly  Swiss.  A  steep  mountain  chahi  shuts  it  completely  m  from  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land. The  slopes  of  this  chain,  in  looking  towards  Basle,  and  descending  to  the  fertile 
plain  on  the  Rhine,  are  covered  with  rich  pastures.  Basle  was  fomided  by  the  Romans,  and 
remained  always  a  city  of  consequence  during  the  middle  ages  j  biit  it  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  it  rose  to  its  greatest  splendour.  Advantageously  situated  on  the  Rhine,  which 
here  begins  to  be  navigable,  and  placed  at  the  point  of  union  between  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  commerce  ai\A  wealth,  and  distinguished  itself 
likewise  by  a  zealous  cultivation  of  lilemture  and  the  arts.  That  of  painting  was  early  car- 
ried to  perfection ;  and  the  names  of  Erasmus  (as  a  resident),  Paracelsus,  CEcolampadius,  to 
which  it  has  since  added  those  of  Euler  and  the  BemouUis,  gave  it  a  distinguished  name  in 
the  world  of  letters.  Basle,  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance,  is  still  the 
seat  of  a  great  transit  trade ;  and  forms  an  important  military  position,  from  its  command  of 
the  first  stone  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  In  the  fine  arts,  this  city  could  boast  of  Holbein,  an 
eminent  painter,  many  of  whose  best  works  still  adorn  its  edifices.  It  contains  16,(M)0 
inhabitants. 

The  three  cantons  of  Argovia,  Soleure,  and  Fribnrg  stretch  from  Basle  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  along  the  course  of  the  Aar.  They  compose,  along  with  a  part  of  Berne,  the  frreat 
plain  of  Switzerland,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  the  ridge  of  the  Jura,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
great  range  of  the  centra]  glaciers.  This  plain  presents  not  the  same  dead  level  as  those 
of  France  and  Italy,  but  is  diversified  by  detached  hills  and  branches  of  the  Jura,  some  of 
which  rise  even  to  the  height  of  5000  or  6000  feet;  but  these  hills  are  green  to  the  summit, 
generate  no  glaciers,  and  in  summer  throw  off  altogether  their  MKering  of  snow.  This 
district,  accordingly,  contains  the  richest  pastures  in  Switzerland,  ^Hbnce  are  produced  tin, 
Gruy^re  and  other  cheeses,  which  enjoy  so  high  a  reputation  throughout  Europe. 

The  cities  of  this  district  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  confederacv.  Priburg, 
with  7000  inhabitants,  picturesquely  situated,  partly  on  an  irregular  ridge  of  rocks,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers,  pB,rt]yon  the  plain  beneath,  forms  a  sort  of  capital  of  Catholic 
Switzerland.  The  aristocratic  spirit  waa  carried  in  Priburg  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  the 
magistrates  had  even,  as  at  Venice,  a  secret  council,  by  whose  invisible  machinery  all  alfeirs 
of  state  were  conducted.  An  eminently  exclusive  spirit  still  prevails,  which  shuts  the  door 
against  n^  men  and  new  ideas,  and  oliuuses  those  modern  improvements  which  have  found 
a  place  in  the  neighbouring  cantons.  Some  steps,  however,  though  on  a  contracted  scale, 
have  been  taken  towards  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders.  Moral,  in  this  canton,  a  small 
town  on  a  little  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  immortalised  by  the  splendid  victory  gained  by 
the  Swiss  in  1476  over  the  great  army  of  the  Duke  of  Bui^undy,  Charles  the  Rash;  a  vic- 
tory which,  afl^r  their  long  slru^le,  sealed  the  existence  and  independence  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy.  On  the  spot  was  erected  a  building,  containing  the  bones  of  the  15,000  (alien 
invaders,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  179S,  but  an  obelisk  has  since  been  raised 
to  commemorate  the  event  Soleure  is  a  small  town  and  canton,  governed  by  the  same  aris- 
tocratic spirit  as  Fribui^.  The  canton  includes  some  part  of  the  range  of  the  Jura;  and 
the  Wessenstein,  a  summit  immediately  behind  the  city,  commands,  according  to  Ebel,  tiie 
finest  view  of  the  whole  range  of  Swiss  mountains  tiiat  can  anywhere  be  obtained.  Aarau 
is  a  small  town  in  the  plain  of  Argovia,  celebrated  for  its  rich  meadows,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  irrigated.  Aarburg,  in  the  same  canton,  deserves  notice,  as  the  only  fortified 
town  in  Switzerland, 

The  canton  of  NeufchStel,  including  Vallengiti,  covers  a  long  line  of  the  summits  and 
valleys  of  the  Jura.     This  extensive  ridgo,  which  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
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west,  separates  Switzerland  from  France,  does  not  reach  that  immense  heig-nt,  nor  exhibit 
those  rugged  and  broken  forms,  which  give  to  the  southern  chains  so  grand  an  aspect.  It 
rinses  in  the  form  of  a  steep  high  terrace,  resembling,  from  a  distance,  a  lofly  wall.  The 
Buminit  commands  tlie  most  extensive  and  delightful  views  over  the  plain  of' Switzerland, 
and  the  vast  ranges  of  Alps  beyond.  The  sides  being  neither  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
nor  subject  to  the  inroad  of  glaciers,  are  clothed  with  large  and  dense  forests  of  fir  in  the 
upper  regions,  and  below  chiefly  of  walnut  trees ;  groves  of  which  enclose  almost  every  vil- 
lage. The  political  constitution  of  Neufchfltel  presents  several  anomalies ;  it  has  long  beea 
subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  sovereign  absolute  elsewhere,  but  here  strjcdy  limited, 
exercising  the  esecutive  power  by  his  governor,  but  leaving  the  legislative  fiinctions  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Neufch4tel  has  another  rotation,  by  wliich  it  forms  one  of  the  confed- 
erated cantons  of  Switzerland.  On  the  whole,  the  J)eople  of  this  district  have  long  enjoyed 
civil  and  political  rights  more  ample  than  in  most  other  parts  even  of  Switzerland ;  and  they 
accordingly  drew  numerous  emigrants  from  the  aristocratic  cantons.  Thus  encouraged,  and 
stimulated  by  the  ditiicultiee  witTi  which  they  had  to  contend,  they  have  displayed  an  indus- 
try and  ingennity  worthy  of  admiration.  Not  only  the  ground  is  carefully  cultivated,  but 
manufactures,  especially  watch-making,  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection. 

The  interior  details  of  the  Jura  possess  considerable  interesL  The  long  lake  of  Neuf- 
chfttel,  twenty-seven  by  six  miles,  extends  along  its  base,  overhung  by  the  rocks  and  woods 
of  the  mountain  ranges  above.  A  good  deal  of  timber,  floated  down  fVom  the  heights,  is 
convej'ed  along  this  lake  and  the  smaller  one  of  Bienne,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  Neufchiitel  is  a  small  well-built  town,  with  5000 
inhabitants,  finely  situated  above  the  lake  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  commanding 
delightful  views  over  a  great  part  of  Switzerland.  A  Mr.  David  Pury,  one  of  its  citi- 
zens, who  made  a  fortune  of  6,000,000  livres,  left  the  whole  to  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  native  city.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  now  ancient  castle  from  which 
It  derives  its  name.  Yverdun,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  is  also  an  ancient  and  agree- 
ahle  town.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  intelieclual  culture,  and  their  city  by  the 
residence  of  Pestalozzi,  and  by  the  schools  formed  according  to  his  ingenious  system.  The 
high  valleys  of  Locle  and  Chaux  de  Fond  consist  almost  entirely  of  rocks  scattered  with 
the  wildest  and  rudest  irregTilarity;  yet  they  are  covered  with  a  thriving  and  industrious 
population,  employed  in  the  making  of  lace  and  watches.  The  natives  of  these  valleys  have 
distinguished  fliemselves  by  many  important  inventions  in  the  latter  art  A  remarkable 
object  near  Locle  consists  in  a  deep  hollow  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  near  the 
dark  bottom  of  which  are  three  mdls,  placed  vertically  one  above  the  other.  In  the  valley 
of  Travers  is  Metiers,  celebrated  by  the  temporary  residence  of  Rousseau,  who  has  also 
g^ven  distinction  tothe  little  lake  of  Bienno  and  its  island  of  St.  Pierre;  though  it  does  not, 
m  M.  Simond's  opinion,  display  any  picturesque  beauty  corresponding  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  describes  it. 

The  Grisons  form  an  extensive  canton  in  the  south-east,  bordering  on  Italy  and  the  Tyrol, 
They  ranked,  till  lately,  rather  as  allies  than  members  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  being 
formed  into  a  league,  or  n^er  two  leagues,  called  the  Grey  League,  and  the  League  of  the 
House  of  God,  to  which  was  even  added  another,  called  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdi;- 
tions.  They  are  now  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  Switzerland  under  the  character  of  a 
canton,  and  form  a  very  extensive  one.  The  district  is  altogether  mountainous  and  pastoral, 
though  nowhere  rising  to  that  extraordinary  elevation  which  is  attabed  by  the  more  westerly 
chains.  Mount  Splugen,  however,  almost  rivals  the  ragged  horrors  of  the  valley  of  Schel- 
lenen :  the  Rhine  in  its  early  course  flows  along  its  northern  border.  A  road,  passable  in 
summer  for  carriages,  has  lately  been,  with.great  labour,  constructed  over  the  Splugen,  and 
forms  one  of  the  prmcipal  passages  into  Italy.  The  people  p.tb  rather  a  peculiar  race,  com- 
posed in  a  grffit  measure  of  tlm  descendants  of  the  ancient  Rhtetians,  who  speak  singular 
dialects,  called  Roman  and  Ladin :  being  compounded  of  the  Latin  with  that  of  the  original 
native  tribes.  The  Grisons  have  an  interior  government  entirely  popular,  divided  into 
twenty-six  jurisdictions,  each  of  which  is  a  little  republic  in  itself:  the  towns  are  anall,  situated 
along  the  coo/se  of  the  Rhine.  Coire  or  Chur,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  the  original 
seat  of  the  League  of  God's  House,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city,  still  containing  some  Roman 
monuments,  and  a  cathedral  of  the  eighth  century.  Population  3,000.  DissentJs  and 
Truns,  at  which  latter  the  Grey  League  was  signed,  are-only  agreeable  and  picturesque 
ifillages. 

The  new  canton  of  Tesmo,  extending  along  the  Italian  border,  includes  the  southern  slope 
of  that  loftiest  range  of  the  Alps  by  \diich  Italy  is  separated  from  Swjtiierlaud.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  succession  of  about  thirtjr  Alpine  valleys,  among  which' the  chief  are  Levantin. 
Riviera,  Brenna,  and  Bellinzone,  which,  though  of  great  elevation,  enjoy,  in  consequence  of 
their  fine  southern  exposure,  a  much  milder  climate,  and  produce  grain  on  sites  more  ele- 
vated than  can  be  done  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains.  Their  pastures,  indeed,  are  less 
-ich,  not  being  fed  by  those  numerous  streams,  which  descend  from  the  snows  and  glaciers 
of  the  "-icrher  Alps.    The  whole  country,  however,  and  particularly  (he  shores  of  the  great 
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lakea  if  Magg'iore  and  Lugano,  wilh  tbair  ornamented  islands,  present  almost  an  Elysian 
aspect.  Yet  this,  the  most  fiivoured  by  nature  of  all  the  cantons,  is  debased  by  a  poverty,  an 
indolence,  and  a  neglect  of  culture  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Switzerland.  The  meanest 
races  in  German  Switzerland  are  superior  to  those  of  this  district ;  it  has  even  been  said  that 
not  a  hog  exists  in  the  former,  which  would  content  itself  with  the  habitations  in  which  the 
peasantry  of  tlie  latter  reside.  The  people  are  in  ftct  of  ItaJian  origin,  and  never  enjoyed 
that  independence  which  is  the  genuine  birthright  of  the  Swiss  peasant.  Their  di^rent 
valleys  were  respectively  subject  to  Unterivald  and  the  other  cantons,  who  proved  oppressive 
masters.  Under  the  lost  arrangement,  however,  this  yote  was  broken;  and  Tesino  bebg 
now  formed  into  an  independent  canton,  may  gradually  emerge  ikim  its  present  depression. 
The  local  (features  of  this  canton  are  varied  and  singularly  beautiful.  The  three  lakes 
of  Maggioro,  Como,  and  Lugano,  Ihough  partly  belonging  to  Italy,  are  in  a  great  measure 
included  witli in  it,  and  they  combine  Alpine  sublimity  wllJi  all  that  is  soft  and  rich  in  Italian 
landscape.  The  Lago  Maggiore,  which  extends  forty-four  miles  in  a  winding  line  from  north 
to  south,  with  a  br^ih  nowhere  exceeding  seven  miles,  presents  many  enchanting  spots, 
among  which  the  Borromean  Islands  are  particularly  admired.  Originally  masses  of  naked 
rock,  they  were,  by  the  care  of  Prince  Borromeo  of  Milan,  formed  into  terraces,  and  covered 
with  the  m(rat  brilliant  vegetation ;  they  command  magnificent  views,  on  one  side  upon  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Locarno,  a  small  town,  finely 
situated  at  the  northern  head  of  the  lake,  serves  as  a  market  to  Ihe  inhabitants  of  tlie  nu- 
merous Alpine  valleys  which  open  inlc  it  Lugano,  or  Lavis,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
is  the  krg<^t  town  in  the  canton,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  churches  and  convents, 
with  4,000  inhabitants.  The  Lake  of  Lugano  is  broken  into  several  gulls,  all  of  which  dis- 
play the  most  picturesque  and  enchanting  scenes.  It  abounds  remarkably  in  fish,  of  which 
20,000  to  30,000  quuitals  are  sent  weekly  to  Milan.  This  territory  has  given  birth  to  many 
eminent  architects.  The  northern  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como  ia  enclosed  by  some  of  the 
rudest  mountains  of  the  Grisons,  where  the  scene  passes  gradually  mto  the  rich  and  orna- 
mented plain  of  Lombardy.  Meantime  the  dignity  of  capital  of  the  canton  is  given  to  Bel- 
linaone;  a  pleasant  small  town,  commanding  the  Val  d'Airolo,  and  consequently  the  passage 
over  the  St  Gothard.  By  this  road  there  is  a  constant  conveyance  of  cattle  and  horses,  of 
which  an  extensive  autumnal  market  ia  held  near  Bellinzone.  A  remarkable  battle  waa 
fought  here  in  1422,  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Duke  of  Milan. 


CHAPTER  xm. 
GERMANY. 

Germ.vny  is  an  extensive  country,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  exercising  a  most 
powerful  influenc%in  the  political  affairs  of  that  continent.  There  is  a  peculiar  complica- 
tion in  its  geogra|Tiy ;  for  not  only  is  it  divided  into  numerous  states,  of  every  varied  dimen- 
sion and  description,  but  several  of  these  have  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
particularly  of  Poland  and  Italy,  incorporated  into  their  territory, •We  propose,  however,  in 
our  description,  to  preserve  that  of  Gerrnany  as  much  as  possible  distinct  and  entire,  only 
exhibiting,  under  fiie  political  section,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  resources  of  the  great 
states,  from  whatever  source  these  may  be  derived. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Germany  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  by  Denmark 
and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  by  Poland  and  Hungary ;  on  the  south  by  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
Irom  *hich  it  is"  sejKirated  by  the  vast  chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the  west  by  Prance,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  It  lies  nearly  between  45°  and  55°  north  latitude,  5°  and  20°  east  longitude; 
extending  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  550  ftom  east  to  west  Its  entire  dimen- 
sion is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  11,664  German  square  miles,  equal  to  about  250,000  British. 

In  its  surfice,  Germany,  in  diiferent  parts,  presents  remarkable  contrasls.  The  southern 
border  is  formed  b)'  ihe  Alps,  the  loftiest  and  steepest  chain  in  Europe.  The  Oertelcr  and 
the  Great  Gloekner,  in  the  Rhtetian  or  Tyroleso  Alps,  are  respectively  14,400  and  12,000 
feet  high  ;  scarcely  inferior  to  the  highest  in  Switzerland.  From  ti.is  main  southern  bar- 
rier, lower  branches  descend  and  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  country ;  the  Black 
Forest  (Schwartzwald)  in  Swabia;  the  Seven  Mountains  (Siebengebirge)  on  the  Rhine; 
the  metalliferous  chain  of  the  Hartz  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony;  and  the  forest  of  Thnringia, 
Of  these,  however,  few  rise  higher  than  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  They  terminate  about  the 
middle  of  Germany,  and  the  whole  north  forms  a  portion  of  that  vast  continuous  plain  which 
reaches  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  frontier  of  Asia.  On  the  extreme  north  it  falls  bo  low 
that  dikes  and  other  barriers  are  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
ocean.  This  very  level  surfece,  and  the  great  extent  of  sand  impregnated  wilh  marine 
exuviie,  suggest  the  idea  that  this  regbn  had  emerged  from  the  sea  more  recently  than  the 
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southern  divisioa  Notwithslaniiing  the  disadvantages  occasioned  by  rugged  mountains  in 
tJie  south,  and  sandy  plains  in  the  west,  Germany  is  on  the  whole  a  very  productive  region. 
Its  finest  soils  are  found  in  the  intermediate  tracts,  between  the  gtcep  elevations  of  the  south 
and  the  dead  flats  of  the  north.  The  latter  are  best  fitted  for  com;  while  vines  and  fruits 
enter  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  the  southern  territory. 

The  greatest  rivers  of  Europe  loll  through  Gunnany  in  various  directions.  The  sovereign 
Danube  rises  in  its  furthest  western  border,  from  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  duchy 
of  Baden.  Formed  by  the  union  of  three  small  streams,  it  flows  nearly  due  east  tlirough 
the  whole  breadth  of  southern  Germany,  watering  the  dominions  of  Wirlemberg,  Bavaria^ 
and  Austria;  and  then  continuing  through  Hungary  and  Turkey,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
Blacli  Sea.  Its  course  through  Germany  is  estimated  at  432  miles.  It  becomes  navigable 
at  U!m ;  but  the  current  being  afterwE^ds  obstructed  by  cataracts,  it  contributes  less  to 
internal  commerce  than  any  of  the  great  German  rivers.  From  tlje  grand  Alpine  boundary 
i>n  the  south  it  receives  important  streams,  the  Lech,  the  Iser,  the  Inn,  tlie  Ens ;  but  on  the 
.ipposite  side  the  Bohemian  mountains  press  it  too  closely,  and  direct  all  their  waters  north- 
wards. The  great  Ulyrian  tributaries,  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  though  partly  German,  do 
Tiot  enter  the  Danube  till  after  passing  the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the 
heart  of  Switzerland,  from  the  rocky  pinnacles  of  St.  Golhard ;  and  in  appi'oaching  Ger- 
many passes  through  (he  Lake  of  Constance,  where  for  some  further  space  it  divides  Ger- 
many from  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  from  France.  Near  Landau  it  enters  Germany, 
within  whose  borders  it  pursues  its  course,  till,  passing  into  the  Nellierlands,  it  spreads  into 
several  broad  estuaries,  and  reaches  the  ocean.  Its  largest  eastern  or  German  tiibutaiy  is 
the  Mayn,  which  flows  through  Franconia,  and  by  its  junction  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  Lower  Rhine.  From  the  some  side  come  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Neckar,  the  Lahn, 
the  Roer,  and  the  Lippe.  The  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  which  pour  in  laijre  accessions  ftom 
tJie  west,  belong  more  to  France  than  to  Germany.  The  Rhine  is  navigable  from  the  point 
where  it  leaves  Switzerland,  and  is  of  signal  benefit  to  internal  commerce.  The  other 
great  rivers  are  altogether  German.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  follows 
a  winding  course  through  Bohemia,  where,  by  its  tributaries  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger,  it 
drains  all  the  waters  of  that  mountainous  region.  Thence  it  enters  Saxony ;  and  after  pour- 
ing a  broad  stream  through  the  various  territories  of  northern  Germany,  flows,  bji  a  wide 
estuary,  into  the  German  Ocean.  Its  entire  course  is  reckoned  by  Hassel  at  523  miles.  It 
receives  fifty-three  tributaries  ;  of  which  the  principal,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
the  Saale,  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Unstrut,  and  the  Havel  bringing  those  of  the  Spree. 
The  Elbe  is  a  navigable  river  of  vast  benefit  to  German  commerce.  The  Oder,  a  Pruesian 
river,,  rises  in  Moravia,  flows  through  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  and  enters  the  ■ 
Baltic  by  three  mouths,  after  a  course  of  392  miles.  It  receives  the  Neisse  and  the  Bober. 
The  Weser,  the  river  of  Westphalia,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda. 
From  that  point,  under  the  name  of  Weser,  it  has  a,  course  of  200  miles ;  the  previous 
course  of  the  Werra  had  been  126  miles.  The  navigation  is  good  both  on  the  Weser  and 
its  tributaries. 

Few  lakes  of  any  consequence  are  formed  by  the  German  waters.  The  Lake  of  Constance, 
indeed,  called  by  theGSrmans  theBodenSee,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  circuit  in  Germany; 
but  it  may  be  more  properly  classed  with  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  LaJte  of  Garda, 
though  it  touches  the  Tyrol,  is  more  than  half  Italian.  All  the  others  are  small  and  local 
features.  On  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  there  are  some  haffg,  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  bays, 
being  connected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  chaimels. 

Sect.  IL — Natural  Geography. 
SonsECT.  1. — Geolngy. 

I.  Primitive  and  transition  districts.  The  primitive  and  transition  districts  in  Germany 
are  the  following : — 1.  The  more  central  parts  of  the  Alps,  from  the  east  of  Switzerland  to 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  2.  The  western,  of  the  ranges  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine,  which 
includes  much  of  the  Black  Forest  (Schwartzwald),  the  Odenwald,  and  (he  Spessart.  3. 
Rhenish  slate  mountains,  in  north-western  Germany,  which  extend  from  W.N.W  to  E.N,E. 
4.  Hartz  mountains,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  5.  The  great  eastern  primitive  and 
transition  country,  including  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ephemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Saxony, 
and  part  of  Bavaria;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube;  on  tlie  west  by  the  flat  country 
of  Regensburg,  Amberg,  Bajreuth,  Cobuig,  Meiningen,  Berka;  on  the  north  by  the  plains 
of  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Lower  Lusatia,  and  Silesia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eisenach,  Rudol- 
stadt,  Altenburg,  Leipzig,  Wurzen,  Grossenheim,  Gorlitz,  Lauban,  Lignitz,  and  Breslau; 
on  the  east  by  the  flat  country  on  the  Oder  and  on  the  Lausitz ;  and  forming-  a  great  con- 
nected system. 

Primitive  rocfcs.  The  chief  Neptunian  rocks  of  this  division  are  gneiss  and  mica  slate, 
Willi  subordinate  clay  slate,  whitestone,  limestone,  and  hornblende  rock:  the  Plutonian  are 
g-ranite,  syenite,  &c. 
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Part  III. 


Gneisf.  Sometimes  the  felspar  in  the  gneiss  is  in  the  slate  of  kao-Iin  or  porcelain  earth, 
fts  at  Hafnerzdl,  on  the  Danube.  Occasionally  it  conlains  talc,  or  fcryslals  of  hornblende; 
more  rarely  tlie  mica  is  supplanted  by  graphite  or  black  lead,  or  the  ^phite  is  disposed  iii  , 
veins,  as  at  Hafnerzell,  Ruderding,  fangensdorf,  Leitzerbcrg,  and  Zwiezel,  in  Bavaria;  and 
in  different  parts  of  Lower  Austria.  In  the  western  BOhmerwalil,  the  mica  in  the  gpneiss  is 
replaced  by  iron  mica,  small  contemporaneous  veins  of  the  Neptunian  granite  of  the  Schwartz- 
wald,  and  other  ranges.  2.  Mien  slate.  This  rock  exhibits  its  usual  characters ;  is  observed 
passing  into  gneiss,  and  also  alternating  in  beds  with  that  rock. 

Subordinate  primitive  rocks.  Clay  slate,  limestone,  and  hornblende  rock,  are  the  princi- 
pal subordinate  primitive  rocks. 

1.  Clay  state.  This  roc!;,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  miaoto  scales  of  mica, 
rests  upon  the  mica  slate,  and  also  alternates  with  it.  These  three  rocks  occur  more  or  less 
distinctly  stratified;  and  in  many  parts  in  Germany,  the  direction  of  the  strata  is  from  N.E. 
to  S.W,' 

Refei-encei  to  the  lHap  ^  Germany.—  West  Part. 
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This  rock,  which  is  in  the  state  of  marble,  occurs  not  only  in  regular, 

extensive  beds,  but  bIso  in  comparatively  sliort  beds,  many  of  which  arc 

!s  observed  in  the  same  mountain  following  each  other  in  uninterrupted  succession 

3.  Hornblende  rochs.  Fine  displays  of  these  rocks  occur  in  the  gneiss  of  the  Biihmer- 
wald  ;  and  enclose,  as  is  the  case  in  Scandinavia,  repositories  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  Thertf 
is  n  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  primitive  Neptunian  rocks  of  both  countries.  In  the 
Bohmerwald  we  find  not  only  the  same  varieties  of  gneiss,  but  also  the  same  subordinate 
beds,  as  occur  in  Scandinavia;  also  similar  veins  and  masses  of  granite,  containing  many 
different  minerals  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  were  formerly  considered  as  charac 
teristic  of  the  northern  primitive  region.  Thus  we  find  in  the  western  pswt  of  tlie  Bohmer 
wald,  in  the  true  primitive  centre  of  Germany,  the  albite,  triphane,  petalite,  tanfalite ;  and 
in  the  eastern  half  of  that  chain,  on  the  Moravian  frontier,  the  red  and  green  Norwegian 

K-net,  the  epidote  of  Arendal,  and  the  same  black  augite  and  coccolitc  as  in  Scandinavia, 
rther,  the  malacoiite  of  Pargaa  occurs  mtiielimestoneof  Zitesch,  and  there  also  the  well- 
known  combination  of  garnet  and  idocrase.  Laetly,  the  hornblende  rocks  of  Weissemburg 
contain  epidote  and  prehnite,  those  of  Jamoliz  harmotome,  and  of  Marehendorf  stilbite.  The 
lepidolite  of  Kozena  in  Moravia  occurs  in  a  mass  of  granite  enclosed  in  gneiss;  and  it  is  said 
the  same  locality  afibrds  also  tm  ore  and  white  topaz. 

4.  Whitestone.  This  rock  sometimes  encloses  masses  of  gneiss,  and  is  frequently  sur- 
rounded with  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate.  It  often  contains  embedded  crystals  o! 
garnet  and  cyanite ;  less  frequently  of  hornblende,  mica,  quartz,  and  copper  pyrites.  It 
generally  rests  upon  gneiss,  and  is  observed  passing  into  that  rock,  and  also  into  a  kind  of 
Neptunian  granite.     It  is  a  more  abundant  rock  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
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80  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY  Part  IH, 

Saxnny,  the  southern  IWhmerwald-gebirge,  on  the  Aastrian  and  Moravian  frontiers;  the 
Alps  of  Saltzburg,  of  Styria,  a.nd  Lower  Austria,  contain  deposits  of  this  rock. 

5.  Serpentine.  Some  varieties  of  this  rock  occur  embedded  in  limestone  in  Neptunian 
Strata,  and  therefore  these  are  probably  of  aquatic  origin. 

II.  Traniilion  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  are  cky-elate,  with  quartzo-talcy  or  micaceous 
rocks,  and  older  greywacke ;  newer  greywecke,  with  newer  clay  elate ;  transition  limestone, 
flinty  Blale  or  Lydian  stone,  whet  slate,  anthracite.  1.  The  older  greywacke  and  the  talcy 
rocks  connect  the  transition  and  primitive  deposits  with  the  newer  greywacke  and  clay  slate, 
the  transition  and  secondary  rocks.  2,  The  newer  or  tme  greywacke  and  its  clay  slate  some- 
times contain  organic  remains,  as  in  the  Hartz,  Bohemia,  Rhine  district,  &c.  The  fossils 
Irom  the  animal  kingdom  are  generally  casts,  or  they  are  changed  into  limestone  or  brown 
ironstone.  The  most  frequent  are  trilobites,  or  fragments  of  encrinites  and  madreporitea : 
fossil  bivalve  shells  also  occur,  such  as  terebratulites,  ammonites,  orthoceratites,  &c.  Some 
plants  are  likewise  met  with,  and  are  generally  calainites. 

The  limestone  occurs  in  interrupted  beds,  thus  exhihitjng  the  same  mode  of  distribution 
as  in  the  primitive  deposits. 

3.  XAmesloneof  the  ttdcy  quartz  rocks.  This  in  general  aspect  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  primitive  limestone  than  any  of  the  others  of  the  transition  class.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
brecciated  marbles  of  commerce  belong  to  this  part  of  the  geological  arrangement.  Lime- 
stone of  the  true  greywacke  is  more  compact  than  the  former,  and  also  differs  &om  it  in 
frequently  containing  fossil  organic  remains,  viz.  trilobites,  calymenites,  asaphites,  orthoce- 
ratites,  madreporites,  &c.  Many  of  these  limestones,  when  cut,  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  are  highly  valued  as  marbles.  Caves,  containing  remains  of  extinct  animals,  occur 
in  the  limestone. 

4,  FliiUy  slate  and  Lydian  slone.  These  minerals  occur  in  beds  m  the  greywacke  and 
clay  slate.  It  is  remarked  that  the  greywacke  and  clay  slates,  in  districts  where  the  beds 
of  flinty  slate  occur,  are  sometimes  highly  impregnated  with  silica,  a  Fact  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  formation  of  all  these  rocks, 

5.  Wkel  slate  or  icketstone.  This  elate,  so  well  known  in  the  arts,  occurs  in  small  beds 
■n  oome  districts  in  the  ciay  slate. 

.  Anthracite  or  glance  coal.     Beds  of  tliis  coal  occur  in  the  Hartz,  Westphalia,  and 


Plutonian  primitive  and  transition  rocks. — Granite.  Those  great  bodies  of  granites, 
which  Bie  intermixed  witii  the  Neptunian  primitive  strata  at  their  junction,  and  vjhich  alsc 
send  out  branches  or  arms  among  those  strata,  may  be  considered  as  of  primitive  formation ; 
while  the  granites,  which  are  confined  to  transition  rocks,  and  affect  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  primitive  does  the  primitive  strata,  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the  transition 
class.  The  Alps,  Riesengebir^e,  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Bohmerwald-gebirge,  the  Hartagebirge, 
afford  examples  of  these  granites. 

Syenite.  This  rock  in  general  is  said,  in  Germany,  to  be  newer  than  many  even  of  the 
transition  rocks.  It  may  be  well  studied  in  Moravia,  where  it  abounds.  The  trap  rocks 
connected  with  the  syenite  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation. 

IIL  Secondary  rocks.  Neptunian.  The  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone,  the 
oldest  members  of  the  secondary  class,  are  comparatively  less  frequent  and  abundant  in  Ger- 
many than  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  coal  formation  occurs  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  in  other  quarters ;  but  in  insignificant  deposits,  when  contrasted  with 
its  extraordinary  abundance  in  Britain,  The  most  e.xtensive  coal-fields  are  those  in  Silesia, 
In  many  places,  as  Halle,  Zwickau,  Thrmidt,  Forest  of  Thuringia,  and  alco  in  Silesia,  the 
coal  formation  is  more  or  Jess  completely  covered  with  that  red  sandstone  known  under  the 
name  rothliegende.  .  ■     j 

The  secondary  formations  that  succeed  the  coal  deposit  may  next  be  noticed. 

Magnesian  limestone,  or  zeckstein.  This  formation  was  at  one  time  believed  to  form  a 
prmcipal  part  of  the  great  lunestone  range  of  the  Alps ;  hence  was  named  Alpine  limestone . 
the  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  occurs  in  but  sma]l  quantity  in  the  Alps,  the  limestone  of  that 
range  belonging  to  a  newer  formation.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  its  colours 
are  gray,  brown,  yellow',  and  black.  The  fossil  organic  remains  which  most  particularly 
characterise  it  are  fishes  of  various  kmds,  and  particular  kinds  of  amphibia.  Fossil  crabs  of 
the  trilobite  tribe,  and  the  productus  longispmus  of  Sowerby,  occur  in  it,  Terebratulites 
and  encrinites,  particularly  the  E.  ramosua  and  T.  alatua,  cristatus,  iacunosus,  and  sufflatus. 
Impressions  of  flustra  a!so  occur,  and  fossil  mytili  and  tellinre.  Fossil  fruits,  and  impressions 
of  sea  and  land  plants,  add  to  the  variety  of  organic  remains  in  the  formation.  It  occurs  in 
the  Hartz,  Hessia,  Hanau,  Thuringerw^d,  Schmalkalden,  Frankenberg,  &c. 

New  red  sandstone.  This  vast  deposit  is  divided  in  Germany  into  Uiree  great  systems ; 
an  uiferior  and  superior  red  sandstone,  each  abounding  in  variegated  marls,  the  one  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  great  lunestone  formation  called  the  shell  limestone,  or  muschel  kalk. 
The  lowest  system  of  variegated  limestone  contains  a  good  many  interesting  fossil  plants, 
chiefly  coniferte  and  ferns;  also  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  approaching  very  nearly  in  char- 
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Bcter  to  those  of  the  shell  limestone  and  upper  formations,  but,  as  well  as  tlie  plants,  differing 
essentially  from  any  fossils  of  the  mognesian  limestone  and  lower  fiirmations.  It  firequentlv 
contains  ^t  and  gypsum. 

Shell  limestone.  This  formation  is  seen  in  Wirtemherg,  Bavaria,  Gotha,  and  Hanover, 
resting  upon  the  variegated  sandstone,  and  capped  hy  keuper.  All  the  salt-mines  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wictemberg  occur  in  it.  Jftger  found  in  it  fossil  remains  of  several  remarkable  extinct 
amphibious  animals:  these  are  plesiosaunia,  ichthyosaurus,  and  an  unknown  reptile;  and 
the  jaws  and  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  plates  of  a  turtle,  many  parts  of  fishes  of  new  genera,  &c. 

Keuper.  This  formation  of  green,  red,  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls,  is  seen  on  a 
splendid  scale  at  Stutgard,  where  it  resta  upon  shell  limestone,  and  is  covered  with  lias, 
Calamites,  and  equisetaceous  plants,  resembling  those  of  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England,  and 
also  two  new  species  of  saurians  (cylindricodon  and  cubicodon  of  Jager)  are  found  in  it. 

Lias.  The  lias,  marls  and  gryphite  limestone,  wiUi  many  identical  English  fossils,  are 
eeen  in  Wirtemberg,  the  norlli  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  &c.  Six  new  species  of 
ichthyosaurus,  five  of  which  are  known  in  England ;  sis  or  seven  genera  of  fishes,  two 
species  of  Crustacea;  eleven  species  of  ammonites;  twelve  species  of  belemnites,  scaphites, 
nautili  and  numerous  otlier  shells  common  to  the  English  lias,  aie  found  at  Banz  near 
Coburg,  on^the  right  bank  of  the  Mayn.  The  pentacrinites  briareus  of  the  English  lias  is 
common ;  besides  several  species  of  corals  hitherto  unobserved  in  the  lias  of  England. 

Inferior  oolite.  This  is  a  great  arenaceous  deposit,  generally  highly  ferru^nous.  In  the 
gorge  called  the  Porta  West^aiica,  by  which  the  Weser  escapes  into  the  plains  of  Minden, 
Uiere  is  a  fine  display  of  all  the  shales,  sandstones,  beds  of  oolite,  &c.,  of  which  the  inferior 
oolite  is  composed.  It  contains  many  characteristic  British  fossils,  and  in  many  places  through- 
out Wirtemherg,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Franconia,  &c.,  it  caps  the  lias.  The  fer- 
ruginoijs  sandstones  of  this  formation  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lias  both 
by  superposition  and  fossils. 

3fiddle  oolite,  Jura  limestone.  The  niineralogical  characters  of  the  middle  oolite  of 
central  and  southern  Germany  are  essentially  different  from  those  roclis  of  the  same  age  in 
Westphalia  and  Hanover ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  shales,  sandstones,  &c.  just  described,  they 
consist  in  one  part  of  compact  cream-coloured  limestone,  and  in  another  of  dolomite.  In 
IVanconia,  so  remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of  bears'  caves  in  the  hills  opposite  Banz, 
and  in  many  other  places,  the  dolomite  usually  caps  the  limestone,  the  latter  contaming  the 
greater  number  of  fossils.  In  these  groups,  and  in  the  inferior  oolite,  fbere  are  many  species 
of  ammonite,  and  about  sixty  species  of  scyphia  from  the  middle  Jura  limestone,  and  also 
many  corals.  At  Solenhofen  there  are  several  quarries  of  a  slaty  or  rather  tabular  compact 
lunestone,  which  is  valued  as  a  lithographic  stone.  This  Solenhof  stone  appears  to  be  the 
equivalent  to  the  Stonestield  slate  of  England,  forming  the  uppermost  part  of  the  oolite  for- 
mation in  Germany,  lying  consequently  immediately  below  tlie  green  sand.  The  higher 
members  of  the  oolite  group  of  England,  viz.  coral  rag,  Portland  stone,  &c.  have  not  hitherto 
been  met  with  in  central  Germany,  though  they  may  exist  in  Hanover. 

Green  sand.  This  formation,  wherever  it  occurs  in  Germany,  is  generally  divisible,  as  in 
England,  into  lower  or  quartzy  limestone,  and  upper  or  chalky  sandstone ;  tlie  former  known 
in  many  districts  aa  the  quader  mndslein,  the  latter  as  the  planer  kalk.  Fine  displays  of 
these  two  rocks  occur  in  southern  Hanover  and  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz,  where  the 
lower  sandstone  is  sometimes  a  highly  ferruginous  rock ;  at  other  times,  a  white  sandstone, 
in  which  character  it  ranges  from  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
In  Westphalia  the  green  sand  deposit  is  said  to  approach  still  nearer  in  characters  to  the 
English  group. 

Chalk.  This  deposit,  the  newest  of  the  secondary  scries,  occurs  in  various  localitira  in 
the  great  plain  of  northern  Germany,  in  some  points  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  and 
deposits  high  in  the  Alps,  with  chalk  fossils,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  by  many  geo- 
l(^ista  maintained  to  be  portions  of  the  chalk  formation,  borne  aloft  during  the  upraising  of 
these  mountains. 

IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  rocks  are  considered  as  distributed  in  five  great 
hatins,  the  limits  of  whkih  are  thus  designated  ;— 

1.  Basin  of  Northern  Germany,  bounded  in  some  measure  by  the  following  towns: — 
Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel,  Magdeburg,  Cothen,  Halle,  Merseburg,  Zeiz,  Gremma,  Grossen 
hayn,  Buozlau,  Strehlen,  Niesse,  Loisiau,  and  Proskau;  and  extends  further  into  Poland 
and  Russia.     Towards  the  north  it  terminates  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

2.  Bohemian  Basin,  bounded  by  the  mountains  that  lie  around  Bohemia,  as  a  great  circulai 
valley. 

3.  Basin  of  the  Rhine. 

4.  Bavarian  and  Upper  Austrian  basin,  mcluding  the  tertiary  plam  of  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
and  Upper  Austria. 

5.  Basin  of  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary,  includmg  the  flat  county  of  Lower  Austria,  atia 
the  great  plains  of  Hungary. — These  five  basins  or  hollows,  now  filled  witli  maruie  and 
lacustrine  deposits,  were  fonneriy  great  inland  seas,  situated  at  different  heights. 
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Plutonian  seconddry  and  tertiary  riKks.  These  are  porphyries  and  traps  of  various  kiiida, 
which  have  been  sent  &om  below  at  different  periods  during  the  fonnulion  of  tlie  secondary 
deposits,  and  also  in  part  ao  late  a.s  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  rocks.  Fulda,  Saxon  Erz- 
gebirge,  Hessia,  and  Bohemia,  are  rich  in  trap  rocks.  Old  volcanic  rocks  a^  occur  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine. 

V.  Alluvial  deposits.  These  occupy  great  tracts  of  country,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany. 

SuiiSECT.  2. — Botany  of  German]/,  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland. 
TliesG  are  conntries,  which,  however  interesting  in  tliemselves,  do  not  afford  any  character 
so  peculiarly  striking  in  their  vegetation  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 
As  may  be  expected  from  their  situation,  the  southern  plants  of  the  country,  bordering  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Italian  productions  and  the  adjacent  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  midland  parts  yield  a  flora  very  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  and  north 
of  Prance;  the  mountains  to  that  of  Switzerland;  while  the  northern  parts  hear  a  consider- 
able affinity  to  England.  Hungary  includes  mountabs  exhibiting  a  highly  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion, and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  splendid  Flora  Hungariea  of  Waldsteiii  and  Kitaihel ; 
but  the  plants  are  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  general  reader,  and  partake 
of  ah  alpine  character. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 
The  zoology  of  Germany  is  commensurate  in  importance  with  the  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory generally  included  under  that  name,  and  to  the  diversified  nature  of  its  sur&ce.  The 
lofty  mountains  and  vast  forests  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  &c.,  give  shelter  to  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  native  European  quadrupeds,  than  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Continent.  The  celebrated  wild  oxen  of  antiquity,  the  Bos  Ums,  if  we 
may  trust  the  zoological  knowledge  of  travellers,  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Carpathian 
fijrests  within  the  last  century,  but  it  has  long  been  extinct  both  tliere  and  in  Lithuania. 
"  in  former  times,  were  very  numerous,  and  are  still  asserted  to  be  occasionally  met 

with.  The  Wild  Boar  is  not  uncommon,  and  Wolves  still  less 
so;  but  the  Chamois  (Jig:  414.),  once  common  in  Carniola  and 
the  Carpathian  chain,  is  now  rarely  seen.  This  remarkable 
animal  iidiabits  the  wildest  and  most  abrupt  precipices,  but  does 
not  ascend  to  those  elevated  heights  which  the  Ibex  alone 
delights  to  visit :  it  runs  with  rapidity  along  the  most  perpen- 
dicular ledges,  springing  acr(ffis  precipices,  and  bounding  from 
rock  to  roclt,  with  a  steadiness  and  security  truly  wonderful. 
If  pursued  by  the  hunter  beyond  the  means  of  retreat,  it  is  said 
to  pitch  itself  headlong  downward  upon  its  enemy,  and  dash  him 
^^^,^,^  into  the  abyss  below.     Notwithstanding  the  wild  nature  of  the 

Chamois,  it  has  been  sometimes  known  to  mix  with  the  domestic 
cattle  and  goats,  and  to  ho  partially  tameable. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  birds  of  prey  belong  to  this  part  of  Europe.  The  great 
IS  Vulture  (Jiif.  41f).)  (^VTtlturcinereusLin.')  is  principally  foimd  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Hungary :  it  measures  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and 
[  reys  only  upon  dead  animals ;  while  the  Imperial  or  Golden  Eagle, 
plentiful  in  the  forests,  will  devour  its  'prey  otiiy  when  captured  by 
Itself  The  Ringtail  Eagle,  scarcely  inftrioc  in  size,  is  likewise 
met  with;  To  these  might  be  added  numerous  smaller  species, 
unintereatmg  to  tlie  general  reader.  The  great  Black  Woodpecker 
should  not,  however,  be  omitted,  as  being  the  largest  of  its  genua 
laiown  in  Europe ;  nor  is  the  rare  Picas  caniM,  or  Grey  Wood- 
pecker, an  uncommon  inhabitant  of  the  German  forests. 

The  most  extraordinary  reptile  of  Europe  is  the  Proteus  angv' 
rais,  an  animal  resembling  a  water-lizard,  found  in  the  celebrated 
lake  Zirknitz,  in  Carniola.  Naturalists  were  long  divided  in  opin- 
mn,  whether  to  consider  it  as  a  perfect  animal,  or  the  larva  (or  tad- 
pole) of  some  other ;  but  this  latter  supposition  has  since  proved  to 
\  ciiuro  ^J^  erroneous.     It  is,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  about  twelve  inches  long,  of  a 

pale  flesh  colour,  and,  somewhat  eel-shaped ;  on  each  side  of  the  breast  are  three  branchial 
fins,  or  breathing  organs,  of  a  bright  red  colour:  its  eyes  are  stated  to  be  remarkably  small, 
and  seated  beneath  the  skin. 

The  domesticated  animals  of  Germany  do  not  appear  to  have  received  that  attention  in 
their  improvement  which  they  require.  The  horses  have  never  been  in  any  great  request, 
yet  the  breeds  appear,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  have  been  ameliorated  mthin  the  last  hundred 
years.  Most  of  the  German  princes  have  excellent  horses  in  their  studs;  and  their  stal- 
lions are  generally  chosen  from  those  of  Arabia,  Barliary,  and  Spain:  from  such  source 
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greater  results  might  have  been  especteii.  Vet  the  chief  objection  made  to  the  German 
tiorses  IS  that  of  being  rather  sliort-windcd.  (//am.  Smith.)  The  common  breed  of  oxen  have 
smatl  or  middle-sized  horns;  but  the  different  polled  races,  or  hornless  cattle,  now  spread 
aver  Europe  and  part  of  America,  would  appear  to  have  originated  in  Germany.  The  breeds 
of  sheep  are  stated  to  he  improving ;  those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  particular,  now  fur- 
nish wool  of  a  very  superior  qualitj'. 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography. 

Ancient,  or,  as  it  was  called.  Great,  Germany  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  con 
qnered  by  them.  While  tlie  equally  distant  countries  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  remote 
island  of  Britain,  were  regularly  incorporated  into  that  vast  empire,  the  ancient  Germans 
never  sacrificed  any  portion  of  their  proud  independence.  They  are  described  as  hiving 
been  the  rudest,  the  fiercest,  and  the  bravest  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  barbarians.  The  country 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  vast  forests,  of  which  that  called  the  Hercynlan  extended 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Its  surfece  is  described  by  Tacitus  and  Ciesar  as  divided 
among  a  number  of  small  nations,  poor,  hardy,  and  brave,  scantily  cultivating  the  ground, 
and  despising  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  led  by  tiieir  chiefs  in  war,  but  scarcely  owning 
their  authority  in  peace,  and  determining  all  things  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation. 
Ccesar,  GermanJciis,  Drusus,  and  other  great  captains,  derived  glory  from  their  victories  over 
the  Germans,  and  penetrated  even  a  considerable  depth  into  their  wilds ;  but  the  Romans 
never  were  able  to  form  any  permanent  establishment  and  considered  themselves  fortunate 
if  tbcy  could  preserve  inviolate  the  boundary  of  tlie  Rhine  and  the  Danube, 

In  tlie  fifth  century,  the  nations  of  Germany  burst  these  barriers,  and  overwhelmed  the 
sinking  empire  of  the  West.  The  Saxons  over-ran  Britain;  the  Pranks,  Heruli,  and  Bur- 
gundians  seized  different  parts  of  France;  the  Lombards  established  themselves  in  Italy ; 
the  Vandals  and  Goths  penelrated  into  Spain  and  Africa.  But  while  German  nations  thus 
swayed  all  the  western  kingdoms,  they  owned  no  dependence  upon  their  original  country, 
which  remained  in  exactly  the  earoa  state  as  before  she  sent  forth  these  numerous  bands  of 
conquerors. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Germany  first  felt  the  weight  of  conquest,  though  only 
by  the  arms  of  her  own  children.  That  great  monarch  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  quell- 
ing the  continual  rebelfbns  of  the  Saxons;  but  he  succeeded  in  placing  on  his  head  the 
imperial  crown,  which  conferred  dominion  over  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Under  the 
weak  and  divided  sway  of  his  posterity,  this  great  dominion  fell  gradually  to  pieces ;  but  the 
name  and  character  of  an  empire  remained  attached  to  Germany;  and  the  German  emperors 
always  considered  themselves  as  successors  of  Charlemagne. 

The  division  of  the  empire  mto  feudal  states  took  place  gradually,  as  the  central  power 
became  weaker,  and  the  dukes,, landgraves,  and  other  nobles  were  emboldened  to  shijte  off 
the  yoke.  At  length  tiiey  carried  the  spirit  of  independence  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  any 
other  of  the  western  kingdoms,  rendenng  the  empire  itself  elective.  Nine  of  the  great 
princes  temporal  and  spiritual, — the  king  of  Bohemia;  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Sazony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Hanover;  the  Palatine  of  the  Rliine;  the  Bishopsof  Mentz,  Troves,  and  Co- 
logne,— exercised  this  power,  and  assumed  the  title  of  electors.  The  empire  thus  passed 
successively  into  the  houses  of  Saxony,' Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 

The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  Rodolph  of  Hapsbu:^, 
forms  a  memorable  era;  that  house  having  ever  since  (except  during  a  short  inten'al)  re- 
tained the  succession  to  the  empire,  though  always  wilh  a  form  of  election.  Its  power, 
however,  has  restpd  much  more  upon  its  actual  possessions,  and  the  warlike  character  of  its 
subjects,  Ihan  up^n  any  jurisdiction  which  its  sovereigns  have  possessed  as  emperors. 

The  Reformation  formed  a  remarkable  era  in  tlie  history  of  Germany.  Originating  in  that 
empire,  it  was  soon  embraced  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  leading  states,  and  was  accan- 

¥inied,  as  usual,  with  bold  and  sometimes  republican  opinions  on  the  subject  of  government, 
he  emperors  put  forth  their  whole  strength  in.  endeavouring  to  crush  it  by  force  of  arms, 
and  at  the  same  time  sought  to  establish  tiieir  paramount  dominion  over  all  Germany.  The 
perseverance  of  the  Protestant  confederacy,  and  the  glorious  victories  of  Guslavus  Adolphus 
in  the  thirty  years'  war,  not  only  established  freedom  of  worship,  but  emancipated  the ' 
emaller  states  from  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  rendered  his  supremacy  over  the  Ger- 
manic body  little  more  than  an  empty  name. 

The  rise  of  Prussia,  in  Oie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  caused  a  considerable  change 
in  the  political  aspept  of  Germany.  Amid  ell  the  independent'  states,  Austria  had  alone 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  bad  thus  maintained  a  paramount  infiuence.  Prus- 
sia, however,  havingwrested  from  her  Silesia,  and  obtained  accessions  in  other  quarters,  was 
enabled  to  treat  with  her  on  equal  terms ;  and  though  Austria  continued  still  a  great  state. 
Iter  power  over  the  Germanic  body  was  almost  annihilafed, 

Tho  PVench  revolutionary  war  caused  a  mighty  movement  The  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire  was  new-modelled,  under  the  title  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and  Prus 
iia  and  Austria  became  little  more  than  vassal  states.    A  mighty  jeacUon,  however,  ensued 
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France  waa  driven  completely  within  her  former  boundaries,  and  Germany,  with  same  niali- 
fications,  was  replaced  ill  the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of  this  terrible  contest. 
An  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  revlva  the  powers  of  the  Germanic  diet ;  these  liave  been 
chiefly  employed  by  the  great  sfates  in  dictating,  to  those  of -inferior  note,  measures  regard- 
ing the  defence  of  the  empire,  and  the  regulation  of  the  press  and  the  universities. 

Sect.  IV, — Political  Geography. 

The  political  system  of  Germany  is  particularly  complicated,  chiefly  through  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  the  states  of  which  it  consists,  partly  also  through  the  common  bond 
of  union  which  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  among  them.  It  will  Sierefore  be  requisite 
to  consider,  first,  the  Germanic  body,  as  represented  in  tlie  Diet,  which  is  entitled  to  es'er- 
cise  certain  general  functions;  and,  next,  the  political  form,  power,  and  rektbnsof  tlie  par- 
ticular states. 

SvBSEOT.  1. — Germanic  Body. 

The  Diet  has  for  its  office  to  preserve  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  tlie  independence  and  safety  of  its  particular  states.  It  professes  to  regulate  all  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  and  the  disputes  which  may  arise  between  one  state  and 
another,  without  interfering  with  the  interior  administiution  of  any. 

The  Diet  consists  of  deputies  from  each  particular  state.  The  numher  of  votes  possessed 
by  each  varies,  according  to  its  extent  and  power,  though  not  in  any  exact  or  uniform  pro- 
portion. In  the  full  meeting  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  is  seventy,  which  are  thus  dis- 
liibuted : — Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtemherg,  have  each  four  ; 
Baden,  H^se-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holstein,  Luxemburg,  each  tliree  ;  Brunswick,  Meck- 
lenbnrg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  each  two ;  all  the  rest,  Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  Mec^-lenburg-Strelitz,  Holstein-Oldenburg,  AnhaluDessau,  Anlialt-Bernburg,  Anhalt- 
Cothen,  Schwartzenburg-Sondershausen,  Schwartzenhurg-Rudolstadt,  Hohenzollern-Hechin- 

E>n,  Liechtenstein,  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  Waldeck,  Reuss-Schleitz  and  Reuss-Greitz, 
ippe-Schauenburg,  Lippe-Detmold,  Hesse-Homhurg,  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
have  each  only  one.  Several  of  these  belong  to  foreign  sovereigns,  who  have  a  vote  in  vir- 
tue of  territories  which  they  hold  in  Germany,  and  are  subject  lo  the  Diet  in  matters  relating 
to  tliose  territories;  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  Hanover,  tlie  king  of  Holland  for  Lux- 
emburg, the  king  of  Denmark  for  Holstein.  '  The  frill  assembly  of  the  Diet  resolves  itself 
into  a  smaller  assembly  or  committee  of  seventeen,  in  which  only  the  great  powers  have 
each  a  vote,  and  the  other  votes  are  respectivley  assigned  to  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  smaller 
powers  united.  This  committee  prepares  all  the  business  of  the  frill  Diet,  and  puts  it  in  a  form 
to  be  voted  upon.  The  sittings  of  the  Diet  are  perpetual,  though,  when  all  their  business 
19  disposed  o£  ihey  may  allow  themselves  a  vacation  of  not  rnore  than  four  months. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  no  longer  claims  his  ancient  prerogativesaseinperor  of  Germany, 
of  which  title  he  was  divested  by  Napoleon;  he  professes  himself  only  primus  inter  pares; 
but  he  is  president  of  the  Diet,  and  submits  to  it  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  to  deliberate. 
He  cauot,  however,  withhold  propositions  made  by  any  other  members,  but  must  bring  them 
forward  in  proper  time  and  place.  He  has  also  a  casting  vote  in  the  committee.  There 
being  no  longer  an  emperor,  the  functions  of  the  nine  electors  have  ceased. 
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The  empire  of  Austria  is  not  only  the  first  power  in  Germany,  but  by  its  possessions,  both 

within  and  without,  it  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  states  in  the  general  system  ol 

Europe.    By  the  last  war,  indeed,  it  lost  the  Ne'Jierlands,  a  rich  and  important  territory 
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though  too  much  detached  from  the  rest.  But  by  means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  it  obuineil 
accessions  which  were  nearly  an  equivalent ;  and  its  poBsessions  are  now  formed  into  a  vast, 
connected  dominion  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  In  Germany,  they  comprise  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  the  Alpine  regions  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  Tyrol ;  in 
Poland  several  provinces,  which  have  been  wrested  by  successive  partitions,  and  to  which  it 
gives  the  name  of  Gallicia;  the  entire  kingdom  of  Hungary;  and,  b  Italy,  Venice,  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  other  territories,  which  have  been  united  under  the  name  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  The  German  territories,  with  Hungary,  are  known  under  the  appeUa- 
tion  of  "  the  Hereditary  States."  The  Austrian  monarchy  is  hounded  on  the  east  by  those 
of  Turkey  and  Russia;  on  tlie  north  by  those  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  ;  on  the  west  chiefly 
by  Bacaria,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont;  on  the  south  by  Tuscany  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
States,     The  whole  territory  amounts  to  258,000  square  miles. 

The  following  is  Professor  Bohrer's  estimate  of  the  extent  and  population  in  1826,  to 
virhich  we  add  the  population  in  1829,  according  to  Col.  Traux ; — 
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According  to  Cannabich,  the  population  (1825)  is  composed  of  Selavontans  14,200,flOB; 
Magyars  or  Hungariajis  4,900,000;  Germans  6,300,000;  Italians  4,400,000;  Wallachians 
l,306j)00;  Jews  450,000,  with  Gipsies  (Zigeuner),  Greeks  and  Armenians. — In  regard  to 
religion,  according  to  the  same  author,  Uiere  are  about  24,000,000  Roman  Catholics; 
'2^,000  Greek  Catholics;  1,500,000  Greek  Church;  2,700,000  Calvinists  and  Lutherans; 
450,000  Jews;  50,000  Unitarians,  &c.  If  we  except  the  mountain  borders,  the  whole 
empire  enjc^s  the  happiest  climate,  and  is  fitted  to  produce  corn,  wine,  silk,  and  other 
valuable  articles  in  the  highest  perfection.  Except,  however,  Lombardy,  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Silesia,  and  the  Alpine  tracts,  cultivation  js  nowhere  carried  to  the  height  of  which  it 
is  susceptible.  This  seems  owing  partly  to  the  proud  indolence  of  the  Austrian  end  Hun- 
ftarian  population;  partly  to  the  obstructions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  foreign  commerce; 
for  there  is  no  sea-coast  unless  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  great  rivers  which 
roll  through  the  territory,  have  afterwards  a  long  course  through  that  of  foreign  and  partly 
semi-barbarous  slates,  betbre  they  reach  the  sea. 

For  the  same  reasons,  none  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  manufacturing  countries, 
though  in  all  tlioso  north  of  the  Alps  linen  is  febricated  to  a  great  extent.  But  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  salt  mines  of  Poland  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world ;  the  other?  rank 
as  to  importance  in  the  following  order;  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cinnabar,  quicteilver, 
lead,  tin. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  almost  entirely  absolute.  Ori- 
ginally the  monarch  enjoyed  the  title  of  emperor  only  when  elected  as  head  of  the  Ger- 
manic body;  and  his  hereditary  titles  were  archduke  of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  But  when  Bonaparte  compelled  Francis  II.  to  resign  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Germany,  he  assumed  in  ifs  stead  that  of  emperor  of  Austria, 

There  are  assemblies  called  States  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  Austria,  except  Friuli 
and  the  Military  Frontiers.  But  in  general  they  impose  no  check  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
monarch;  and  their  assemblage  is  only  for  form's  sake,  or  for  giving  assistance  in  some 
secondary  branches  of  administration.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  however,  the  states 
have  a  share  in  the  makmg  of  laws,  and  possess  other  important  prerogatives ;  and  in  tlie 
Tyrol,  no  new  tax  can  be  imposed  without  their  consent.  Hungary  and  the  Tyrol,  accord- 
ingly, though  the  most  troublesome  in  peace,  have  in  war  proved  always  the  bulwarks  of 
(he  Austrian  monarchy.  The  Hungarian  government,  however,  is  entirely  aristocratical, 
the  body  of  the  peasants  being  in  a  state  approaching  to, personal  bondage.  This  was  tlie 
case  also  in  Austria  and  Gallicia  till  1781,  when  slavery  was  abolished  1^  Joseph  11..  The 
states  consist  of  four  orders,  clergy,  nobles,  knights,  and  representatives  of  the  free  cities. 
Ill  the  Tyrol  alone  there  is  a  house  of  peasants. 
Voi„  II  5 
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Justice  is  adTninistered  in  Austria  according  to  recent  codes,  which  were  formed  by 
Joseph  11.  in  1786-7,  and  by  Fiancis  U.  in  1811-13.  The  tribunals  of  the  tirst  resort  are 
conducted,  not  by  salaried  judges,  but  by  the  nia^trates  of  towns;  aud  in  the  country  by 
courts  composed  of  the  privileged  nobility  of  the  district.  From  them  an  appeal  lies  to  col 
leges  of  justice  established  in  the  capital  of  each  province. 

The  finances  of  Austria  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  as  no  official  statenienta 
on  the  subject  are  ever  made  public.  In  1819,  Hassel  calculated  the  entire  income  at 
125,000,000  florins,  about  63,000,000  dollars.-  Of  this  !he  proportion  was  from  Upper  Aus- 
tria, 19,800,000  florins;  Lower  Austria,  5,200,000;  Saltiburg,  600,000 ;  Stjria,  6,000,000; 
Carinthia,  2,500,000;  Camiola,  3,300,000 ;  Littorale,2,000,000;  Tyrol,  4,500,000;  Bohemia, 
19,500,000;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  8,000,000 ;  GaUicia,  10,000,000;  Hungary,  20,000,000; 
Transylvania,  5,500,000;  the  military  limits,  500,000;  Dalmalia,  500,000;  Lombardy, 
9,000,000 ;  Venice,  9,000,000.  This  revenue  arises,  1,  from  land-tax,  which,  for  the  whole 
empire,  may  amount  to  about  41,000,000  florins.  2.  The  customs,  duties  on  commodities, 
stamps,  and  lottery,  not  reckoned  at  'more  than  30,000,000.  3.  The  royal  monopolies ;  a 
copious  source,  which  yields  at  present  not  less  than  36,000,000.  4.  The  imperial  domains, 
the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  300,000,000,  but  the  net  revenue  arising  from  them  at 
not  more  than  7,000,000  or  8,000,000.  There  are  aleo  particular  domains  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  which  ^ield  about  2,000,000  more.  The  expenditure  is  involved  in  atiU  greater 
uncertainty.  The  military  disbursements  are  undoubtedly  on  a  more  extensive  scale  tlian 
the  revenue  can  well  support,  though  Hassel  rejects  aa  extravagant  Liehtenstein's  estimate 
of  140,000,000,  The  expenses  of  the  court  and  civil  establishments  are.  estimated  at 
54,000,000,  besides  which  there  are  the  private  expenses  of  the  monarch,  regulated  entirely 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

The  Austrian  military  establishment  consisted,  in  1819,  of  370,000  men ;  185,400  infantry, 
38,400.  cavalry,  17,800  artillery,  2350  engineers;  of  pioneers,  invalids,  the  transport  service, 
&c.,  20,61X1.  These  are  augmented  in  war  by  the  militia  called  the  landwekr;  which  in 
1811  were,  for  Bohemia,  21,590;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  11,770;  Austrian  circles,  10,000; 
Styria  and  Clagenfurt,  6650:  and  Gallicia,  21,500 :  making  in  all,  71,510 ;  but  the  amount  ia 
now  supposed  to  have  reached  100,000.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Hungarian  levy,  called 
often  the  insurrecticm  levy,  led  by  the  nobles,  who  in  Uie  seven  years'  war  replaced  Maria 
Theresa  on  the  throne,  and  who  in  the  last  war  repeatedly  came  forward  in  great  force.  In 
1797  they  mustered  35,000  foot  and  18,000  horse.  Austria  has  an  excellent  body  of  cavalry, 
both  of  heavy  dragoons  for  charging  in  the  field,  and  of  light  irregular  bands  of  Croats,  Pan- 
dours,  and  other  tribes  fiom  the  military  frontier.  Her  inlantry  is  also  respectable ;  there  ia 
something  inert,  however,  both  in  her  councils  and  movements,  which  has  usually  made  her 
unfortunate  in  her  wars,  both'  with  Prance  and  Prussia;  yet  she  has  alwaya  recruited  her 
Strength  with  surprising  rapiditv  from  the  resources  of  her  warlike  popuhtion 

Though  a  maritime  force  is  ill  suited  to  the  situation  of  Austria,  yet  she  has  formed  a 
small  navy  at  Venice,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigate=,  anl  twntj  tiur 
sloops ;  and  she  maintains  an  armed  flotilla  on  the  Danube. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  had  neither  name 
nor  place  among  the  states  of  Europe,  has  by  rapid  advances  become  one  of  its  most  power- 
ful monarchies.  The  basis  was  formed  by  the  territory  of  Brandenburg,  the  ruler  of  which 
ranked  as  elector,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  second-rate  princes  of  the  empire.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  elector  acquired  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
a  territory  held  for  some  lime  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  being  unsucce^fiil 
against  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  turned  their  efforts  to  the  conversion  and  conquest  of'the 
northern  borders  of  Europe.  The  united  state,  however,  did  not  make  any  great  figure  till 
the  beginning  of  (he  eighteenth  century,  when  Frederick  1.  not  only  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  but  spent  his  life  in  forming  an  army,  and  raising  its  discipline  to  the  highest  pitch. 
This  army  devolved  on  the  great  Frederick,  whose  daring  and  enterprising  spirit  was  not 
long  of  employing  it  in  the  extension  of  the  monarchy.  From  the  house  of  Austria  he 
wrested  Silesia,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  provinces.  By  the  partition  of  Poland,  an  iniquitous 
proceeding,  in  which  he  took  the  lead,  he  not  only  extended,  but  connected  together,  many 
of  his  scattered  possessions.  In  1806,  the  battle  of  Jena  seemed  to  have  for  ever  laid  pros- 
trate the  monarchy  of  Prussia ;  but  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  French  in  Russia,  and 
subsequently  the  patriotic  and  universal  rising  of  the  people,  completely  expelled  the  usurp- 
ing power,  and  re-established  the  kingdom  in  its  ancient  rights  and  possessions. 

The  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  so  various  and  detached,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  con 
nect  (hem  under  any  general  view.  In  Germany,  she  has  the  entire  territory  of  Branden 
burg,  of  Silesia,  except  a  comer  left  to  Austria,  and  of  Pomerania,  of  which  Sweden  is  nott- 
entirely  stripped.  Her  Saxon  possessions  consist  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt.  In 
Westphalia,  she  lias  Minden,  Murster,  and  Arensburg;  on  the  Rhine,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne, 
Cloves,  Coblentz,  and  Treves     Bevond  Germany,  she  has  the  original  duchies  of  East  and 
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West  Prussia.,  fioni  which  she  takes  her  name.  In  Switzerland,  she  has  tJic  principality  of 
NeufchStel.  In  Poland,  she  has  only  the  province  of  Poscn;  for  RuEsia,  in  reward  of  her  own 
services,  has  chosen  to  appropriate  that  of  Warsaw.  These  foreign  possessions,  with  Uie 
eastern  German  territories,  form  nearly  a  connected  kingdom,  which  comprises  the  main 
body  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  Westphalian  and  Rhenish  provinces  form  a  detached 
western  portion,  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxony. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
with  its  population,  in  1827 : —  
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The  productions  of  this  large  territory  are  as  various  as  its  constituent  parts.  According 
to  Hoflbiann,  the  total  area  is  107,765,000  Magdeburg  acres.  Of  these,  43,7B7,000  are 
arable;  432,000  garden  ground;  54,000  vineyaid;  20,436,000  pasturage;  25,754,000 
woods  i  18,3^,000  rock,  water,  and  waste.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  it  is  calcu- 
lated as  follows:  arable, 50,656,000 rix-doUars ;  pasturage,  19,652,000;  woods,  6,500,000; 
panlens,  2,783,000 ;  wines,  300,000 ;  fishery,  749,000 ;  hunting,  745,000 ;  in  all,  81,304,000 
tix-dollars.  The  capital  value  is  estimated  at  2,033,600,000  rix-dollars.  Prussia  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  a  manufacturing  country,  though  the  linens  of  Silesia  are  highly  distinguished ; 
its  woollen  manufacture  is  also  extensive,  and  Berlin  has  some  fine  fabrics  of  glass  and 
porcelain.  In  1805,  the  whole  manu&ctures  of  Prussia  were  valued  at  84,790,000  rix- 
dollars,  which  were  supposed  to  give  employment  to  350,000  persons. 

The  constitution  of  Prussia  has  been  long  that  of  a  pure  military  monarchy.  The  old 
states  of  ducal  Prussia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  otber  districts,  had  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued ;  and  even  the  privileges  of  the  order  of  nobles,  which  had  been  ^at,  were  merged 
in  those  of  the  crown.  When,  however,  the  king  of  Prussia  called  upon  his  subjects  to 
take  arms  agamst  France,  he  came  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  reward  them  with  a  free 
constitution.  Replaced  on  the  throne  by  the  valour  of  his  people,  he  suffGred  a  series  of 
years  to  elapse,  without  taking  any  steps  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  engagement, 
Withm  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  promise  has  in  a  certain  shape  been  executed. 
Separate  provincial  states  have  been  convoked  for  the  different  members  of  the  kmgdom, 
Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  ■  and  the  Rhenish  proyinces. 
Their  jurisdiction,  however,  is  ctmfined  within  very  narrow  limits.  They  cannot  originate 
any  ptpject  of  law,  but  must  merely  deliberate  on  those  submitted  to  them  by  the  king. 
The^  debates  are  secret.  No  change,  however,  can  henceforward  be  made  in  the  law,  and 
no  new  tax  imposed,  without  their  sanction.  In  other  respects  the  king  has  zealously  sup- 
ported the  measures  brought  forward  by  Austria  for  the  suppression  of  popular  influence,  and 
limitmg  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  taxation  of  Prussia  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  population,  owing  m  a  great  measure 
to  the  supposed  necessity  of  maintaining  an  army  sufficient  to  cope  with  neighbours  of  more 
extended  dominion.  The  entire  revenue  in  1816  amounted  to  76,000,000  florins  (7,980,0001.). 
Of  these.  East  Prussia  produced  8,100,000 ;  West  Prussia,  3,750,000 ;  Posen,  3,100,000 : 
Brandenburg,  9,000,000 ;  Pomerania,  3,000,000 ;  Silesia,  13,500,000;  Saxony,  10,417,000: 
Westphalia,  8,431,000;  the  Rhine,  15,670,000.  In  1829,  the  receipts  were  stated  at 
50,796,000  rix-doUais  (about  8.88&,000i.).     The  following  were  the  chief  sources :— Do- 
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mains  and  forests,  5,524,000 ;  mines,  1,000,000 ;  p 
T>o!y  of  salt,  4,783,000 ;  land-tax,  9,657,000 ;  inc 
customs  and  excise,  18,T^3,000. 

The  expenses  come  chiefly  under  tJie  head  of  public  debt,  10,937,000 ;  pensions,  3,158,000 ; 
war,  22,165,000 ;  fiireign  afikirs,  586,000 ;  the  interior,  4,883,000 ;  ecclesiastical  and  me- 
dical affairs,  2,347,000;  justice,  1,833,000;  provincial  administrations,  1,830,000. 

Prussia  W  contracted  less  debt  than  most  modern  states.  Frederick  the  Great  even  left 
behind  him  a  considerable  treasure;  but  his  successors  incurred  an  amount  of  fiO,000,000 
or  70,000,000  of  rix-dolbrs.  This  burden,  Frederick- William  IIL,  by  a  strict  economy,  had 
in  8  great  measure  paid  off,  before  the  battle  of  Jena ;  but  since  that  time  the  exigencies  of 
the  monarchy  have  caused  the  accumulation  of  a  lai^e  funded  debt,  which,  including  the 
foreign  loans,  amounts  to  160,000,000  rix-dollars  (25,200^000^.),  besides  a  floating  sum  of . 
18,000,000  or  20,000,000. 

The  Prussian  army,  its  high  discipline,  and  fine  condition,  have  been  always  the  pride  of 
the  monarchy :  and  notwithstonding  the  blow  it  received  on  the  latal  field  of  Jena,  its  glo- 
ries in  no  long  time,  under  Blucher,  were  completely  revived.  The  army,  as  formed  by 
iVederiok  I.,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  that  rigid  discipline  which  reduced  the  soldier 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  machine  moved  at  the  will  of  his  ollicer.  This  system  became  the 
object  of  imitation  to  the  other  states ;  but  the  victories  of  the  French  showed  that  greater 
things  might  be  done  by  a  more  active  and  intelligent  soldiery.  The  Prussian  force  con- 
tdsta  of  three  parts ;  Uie  standing  army,  the  landvtehr,  and  the  landsturm.  The  ftirmer  ia 
composed  of  141,0^  men,  of  which  17,908  aio  guards;  82,938  infiinlry;  19,647  cavalry ; 
1330  artillery  and  engineers.  They  are  recruited  by  conscription  from  the  class  of  youne 
men  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  whoare  all  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  tiree  years 
service.  We  cannot  but  agree  willi  Mr.  Sherer,  that  "  this  universal  soldiership  is  assuredly 
a  curse,"  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  eligible  to  have  a  certain  number  devoted  fcr  life 
lo  the  arrily.  The  landwekr  consisis  of  those  who  have  escaped  the  cmiscription,  of  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  army,  and  of  all  others  under  forty  years  of  age.  They  consist 
of  two  bans ;  tlie  first  comprises  all  who  have  not  served,  or  are  under  thirty ;  the  second, 
those  who  have  retired  fiwn  the  line,  or  who  are  under  forty.  They  are  employed  con- 
stantly in  vrar;  but  in  peace  only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  when  they  are  called  out  to  be 
trained.    In  the  f  m  Ij  th    fi   t  ban  takes  the  field  wilh  the  regular  army;  the 

second  remains  at  1  t    P    f        garr     n  duty.    The  landmehr  consisis  of  227,000  of  the 

first  ban,  aad  180  000    f  tl  d  b  naking  the  whole  war  esUblishment  530,000. 

The  landsturm,  co       t    g    f    II  n  t        1  ded  in  the  preceding  classes,  serves  only  during 
it  th  y    b      f,  oc  upied  solely  in  maintaining  internal  peace  and 
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SuBSEcr.  4. — Smaller  Slates. 

The  numerous  states  into  which  the  German  confederation  is  divided,  have  all  internal 
arrangements  peculiar  to  themselves.  Only  the  constitution  of  leading  states  will  heru  be 
delineated,  leaving  any  peculiarities  in  the  mmor  ones  to  be  noticed  in  asucceedingsection. 

Bavaria  very  long  ranked  as  the  second  state  in  Germany ;  she  was  once  Ihe  successfiil 
rival  of  Austria,  and  as  such  beheld  her  princes  seated  on  the  imperial  tlirone.  Napoleon, 
in  Ihe  view  of  employing  the  elector  against  the  house  of  Hapaburg,  greatly  augmented  his 
dominions,  and  investe'!  him  with  tlie  title  of  king.  As  he  ruled  him,  however,  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  the  new  king  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  joining  the  confederacy  against  the 
French  emperor ;  in  virtue  of  which,  though  obliged  lo  restore  the  Tyrol  and  S^ltiburg  to 
Austria,  he  received  elsewhere  an  ample  compensation.  Bavaria  now  possess?.?  a  t^r-itoryof 
1437  German,  or  about  31 000  English  square  mile"  which  in  1830  was  diviaodaiiJ  yioopled 
as  follows :— 
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The  king,  in  1818,  fulfilled  his  promise  of  giving  his  people  a  government  mod.^ciicr  » 
constitutional.  The  states  consist  of  two  chambers :  the  first  is  composed  of  the  prir,c-a,  tii» 
high  nobility,  and  the  heads  of  the  church;  the  second,  of  deputies  from  the  smaller  land- 
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noUera,  the  cities,  llie  Jlinor  clergy,  and  even  the  universities.  They  meet  only  once  'm 
three  years;  but  they  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  such  a  body;  since  no  new  law  can  be 
passed,  no  new  tax  imposed,  without  having  first  been  voted  by  them.  The  revenue  of 
Bavaria  amounted  in  1830,  to  29,200,000  florins,  of  which  5,500,000  arose  from  land-tax ; 
8,500,000  from  house  and  other  direct  taxes ;  customs,  2,000,000 ;  exciso,  4,500,000 ;  2,000,000 
from  forests;  7,000,000  from  royal  domains  and  rents;  2,000,000  fram  mines  and  salt  mo- 
nopoly ;  353,000  fi^m  the  post^ffice ;  1,200,000  from  the  lottery.  The  expenditure  amounted 
to  28,400,000  florins;  of  which  3,005,000  were  for  Iho  royal  house  and  court;  8,000,000 
for  the  army;  1,250,000  for  religion;  1,270,000  for  roads  and  bridges;  750,000  for  public 
instruction;  1,240,000  for  ministry  of  the  interior;  1,708,000  for  justice;  152,000  for  public 
heaJth :  pensions,  4,500,000 ;  public  debt,  uiterest,  and  sinking  fund,  8,353.000.  The  regular 
army  consists  of  46,341  men:  of  which  29,232  are  iniantry  of  the  line,  and  7334  light  infantry ; 
6408  cavalry,  3357  artillery.  There  is  also  a  reserve  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  regulararmy, 
and  a  Irmdwekr  for  internal  defence. 

Saxony  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  electorates,  until  the 
ascendency  gained  by  Prusuia.  The  elector  of  Saxony  received  from  Napoleon  not  only  the 
title  of  king,  but  an  addition  of  territory  doubling  that  which  he  formerly  possessed.  He 
adhered  to  the  last  to  that  once  powerful  benefactor,  on  whose  lall  he  was  not  only  stripped 
of  all  the  newly  acquired  territories,  but  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  his  former  possessions. 
The  extent  of  his  present  dominions  is  only  7200  square  miles ;  but  the  population,  being 
very  dense,  amounts  to  nearly?  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The  government  is  not  quito  absolute, 
but  has  old  fetdal  states,  which  must  concur  in  the  making  of  laws  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes.  As  they  represent,  however,  only  tJie  privileged  orders  and  the  corporations,  the 
peasantry  and  small  proprietors  are  entirely  thrown  out,  and  have  to  bear  an  unequal  share 
of  the  public  burdens.*  The  revenue  is  now  computed  at  11,000,000  florins,  the  debt 
86,000,000.  The  army,  which  in  1813,  contained  37,000  troops,  is  now  reduced  to  10,000, 
with  a  reserve,  however,  of  the  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-9ne,  who 
may  be  called  uptm  to  recruit  its  ranks. 

Wirtemberg,  originally  a  secondary  German  state, owed  itsaggrandisementand  its  kmgly 
rank  to  Napoleon,  and  has  been  allowed  to  retain  both.  It  contains  7500  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  1,562,000.  Wirtemberg  has  taken  the  lead  among  the  constitutional  states 
of  Germany.  On  tlie  3d  of  Marcji,  1817,  the  Ising  granted  a  charter,  by  which  the  slatea, 
composed  of  two  chambers,  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  are  to  be  assembled  every  twoyears, 
and  to  possess  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  best  regulated  limited  monarchies.  The 
king  has  a  revenue  of  9,224,000  florins,  which  somewhat  exceeds  the  expenditure,  but  is 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  27,000,000.  He  maintains  an  army  of  12,000,  infantry,  3600  cavalry, 
and  2500  artillery. 

The  other  prmcipal  slates  belong  to  monarchies  out  of  Germany,  of  which  they  are  only 
appendages, 

Hanover,  on  the  accession  of  its  elector  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714,  saw  this 
title  and  that  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  merged  in  the  greater  name  conveyed  by  this  inherit- 
ance. It  has  always,  however,  been  held  as  politically  a  foreign  country.  The  Hanoverian 
has  not  the  rights  of  a  Briton,  nor  the  Briton  those  of  a  Hanoverian,  Britain  may  make 
war  with  all  the  world,  and  Hanover  remain  in  profound  peace.  The  converse  of  this  pro- 
position has  not  been  found  practically  true,  and  Hanover  has  frequently  drawn  England 
into  the  vortos  of  continental  war  and  policy.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  has  an  extent  of 
14,720  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,5-50,000,  There  are  provincial  statos  in  its 
several  districts,  and  also  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  which  shares  with  the  sovereign 
the  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes.  The  elections  to  the  lower  chamber,  how- 
ever, are  made  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  themselves  often  elected  in  a  manner  indepen- 
dent of  the  citiaena.  The  revenue  is  10.800,000  florins,  with  a  debt  of  26,000,000,  which 
causes  an  annual  expense  of  1,200,000.  The  array  consists  of  12,940  men,  of  whom  about 
a  third  are  cavalry ;  besides  a  landwekr  of  18,000. 

Of  the  other  smaller  states,  Holstein  and  Luxemburg  are  so  incorporated,  the  one  with 
Denmark  and  the  other  with  the  Netherlands,  as  to  be  politically  identified  with  them. 
Thoje  smaller  statos  which  remain  entirely  German  will  be  considered  under  the  section  of 
local  geogri^-'hy 

Sect,  V. — Productive  Industry. 


The  products  of  the  mauscry  of  Germany,  an  extensive  region  cultivated  by  a  laborious 
people,  are  of  large  amount.  They  consist  of  plain,  solid,  somewhat  rough  articles;  in 
exchange  for  which,  she  procures  the  finer  manufactures  of  England  and  France,  and  the 
delicato  productions  of  southern  Europe  and  the  ladies.       , 

Agriculture,  throughout  all  this  fertile  region,  is' carried  on  with  great  diligence,  though 
not  altogether  on  the  extensive  scale,  or  wifii  the  intelligence,  which  have  rendered  British 
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farming  so  successful.  The  cultivators  are  mostly  little  farmers  or  little  proprietors,  who 
till  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  and  who,  m  all  Ilie  Teutonic  states,  constitute  a  class 
called  baaer,  or  peasants.  The  improved  processes  of  this  important  art,  however,  are 
making  their  way,  though  slowly.  The  plough  ia  the  universal  instrument  of  cultivation, 
except  in  some  of  the  mountain  tracts  of  Saltzburg  and  the  Tyrol,  where  the  spade  ia  used. 
The  horse  in  the  north,  and  the  ox  in  the  south,  are  chiefly  employed  in  tillage.  Field 
after  ficid  spreads  uaually  in  an  apparently  boundless  expanse,  except  in  some  parts  of 
Westphalia  and  Holstein,  where  hedges  are  interposed  to  divide  them. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  rye  is  the  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  the  food 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Wheat  is  also  raised  largely,  and  ia  of  excellent  quality, 
especially  in  Bavaria  and  Austria;  buckwheaCissownchiefly  on  the  sandy  tracts  of  northern 
Germany.  Barley  and  oats,  of  various  kinds,  are  also  general;  and  maize  abounds  in 
Moravia  and  the  extreme  southern  districts.  Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other  pulse  are  pro- 
duced ia  great  abundance,  and  great  quantities  are  sent  out  from  the  northern  parts. 
Generally  speaking,  Germany  is  a  com-expocting  country ;  for  though  Lower  Austria 
receives  gram  ftom  Hungary,  and  Silesia  from  Poland,  yet  this  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
quantity  conveyed  irom  Swabia  and  Franconia  into  Switzerland,  and  from  the  northern  parta 
to  Sweden,  and  also  to  Great  Britain,  when  she  will  admit  it.  Garden  vegetables  are  reared 
most  sedulously;  and  in  great  perfection;  the  cabbage  in  particular,  in  the  form  of  sauer 
kraut,  is  an  object  of  exportation.  Other  usefiil  articles  are  not  wanting.  Flax  is  raised 
in  such  immense  quantity,  that  though  it  be  the  material  of  the  staple  and  universal  manu- 
facture, there  remains  a  surplus  to  be  exported.  Hops,  a  native  German  plant,  are  pro- 
duced, especially  in  Bohemia  and  along  the  Mayn,  in  quantities  more  than  suflicient  for 
internal  consumption.  Kape  is  aiso  a  production  peculiarly  German,  and  vast  quantities  of 
rape  oil  are  used  both  in  manufacture  and  for  lamps.  Much  oil  is  also  expressed  from  other 
Vegetable  substances;  yet,  as  Germany  rloes  not  produce  the  olive,  she  is  obliged  to  import 
both  from  southern  Europe,  and  from  tlie  countries  which  participate  in  the  northern  whale- 
fishery. 

Germany  enumerates  wine  among  her  products,  though  not  in  the  first  class.  All  her 
southern  districts,  as  far  as  the  51st  degree,  produce  it;  but  only  the  hard,  cold,  agreeable 
wine,  peculiar  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  called  Old  Hock,  is  in  much  request  abroad. 
Hassel  recliona,  however,  that  the  country  produces  12,OIW,00<)  eimers;  of  wliich  quantity 
4,500,000  are  raised  in  Austria,  the  rest  on  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  This  amounts  to 
only  one  half  of  what  Hungary,  and  one  sixfJi  of  what  France  produces.  It  does  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  importation  from  France,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  The 
wine  made  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  is  of  little  use,  except  for  vinegar. 

In  respect  to  live  stock,  the  peculiar  eminence  of  Germany  consists  in  the  hog,  of  which 
Hassel  computes  that  8,000,000  are  annually  slaughtered.  Pork  is,  indeed,  the  most  fevourite 
food  of  the  Germans,  who,  notwithstanding  ils  abundance,  even  import  quantities  from  Hun- 
gary and  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  a  large  export  trade  to  France  and  tie 
Netherlands,  both  of  live  hogs  and  of  hams  and  sausages;  nor  does  any  ship  touch  at  the 
northern  ports  without  taking  in  a  stock  of  these  German  supplies.  Homed  cattle  also  form 
the  chiefbrancii  of  rural  industry  in  Ihe  mountainous  districts  of  the  south,  Bavaria,  SwLbia, 
and  the  Tyrol.  In  the  great  northern  plain  they  are  used  chiefly  for  lahour,  except  in  East 
Frtesland,  Holstein,  and  other  marshy  tracts,  where  they  yield  milk  more  abundantly  than 
the  hill-cows  of  the  south,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  Cattle  are  imported  from  Polaod  and 
Hungary,  but  not  nearly  to  such  extent  as  the  salted  and  dried  meat  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries. Hassel  estimates  the  collective  number  of  the  oxen,  cows,  and  calves  of  Germany  at 
ftom  12,000,000  to  14,000,000.  According  to  positive  enumerations,  excluding  calves,  the 
proportions  are,  for  Austria,  2,600,000;  Prussia  on  this  side  the  Elbe,  1,828,000;  Saxony, 
710,000;  Westfihalia,  508,000;  Wirtemberg,  600,000;  Baden,  333,000;  besides  a  great 
part  of  the  empire  in  which  no  account  has  been  taken.  Germany  is  supposed  to  contain 
nearly  2,000,000  horses,  which  are  not  handsome,  but  well-built,  strong  and  useful.  They 
are  particularly  adapted  for  heavy  dragoons,  and  for  that  purpose  are  sent  into  Franco  and 
the  Netherlands;  but  the  German  states  cannot  keep  up  their  light  cavalry  without  impor 
tation  from  the  eastern  countries.  Sheep  are  numerous,  not  in  me  southern,  but  chiefly  in 
the  middle  states,  as  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  wool  has  been  so  much  improved  by  crosses 
with  merino  and  other  brSeds,  as  to  have  superseded  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool,  and 
even  lo  have,  m  a  great  measure,  supplanted  it  in  the  British  market.  There  are  supposed 
to  be  20,000,000  sheep  in  Germany.  Prussia  numbered  3,768,000  after  a  war  which  had 
diminished  her  flocks  by  a  full  third.  Bees'-wax  and  honey  were  a  great  ancient  staple  com- 
modity of  Germany ;  but  smee  sugar  has  been  introduced,  and  the  Refiirmation,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  consumption  of  candles  in  churches,  has  reduced  the  demand  for  wax,  this  staple 
has  greatly  feUen ;  yet  Ijisatia,  Luneburg,  and  some  other  districts,  produce  more  than  ia 
wanted  for  Germany  itself. 

The  forests  of  Germany  are  very  noble,  and  are  supposed  to  cover  not  less  than  a  third  of 
its  surface.    They  are  of  every  description,  and  for  every  use.    It  is  complained,  however 
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that,  of  late  years,  great  neglect,  combined  with  profuse  consumption  of  wood,  either  for 
luxury  or  manufacture,  has  ccmsideraUy  dimimshed  the  abundance  of  tiiis  article,  which  haa 
risen  in  many  places  to  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  times  its  former  price.  Still  a  great  quantity 
is  cnrried  down  the  rivers  to  the  Netherlands  and  Britain,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashea  are  mitde 
in  Ihe  forests.  Recently,  the  German  princes,  considering  tliat  the  mines  and  many  of  the 
maniifiietories  depend  on  a  supply  of  wood,  have  made  regulations  to  prevent  it?  vwinlon  con- 
sumption, and  to  ensure  fresh  plantatious.  They  have  even  formed  institutions,  and  founded 
lectures  in  the  univei^ities,  for  teacbmg  the  management  and  promoting  the  growth  of  wood; 
BO  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  m  which  so  much  is  done  for  securing  to  posterity  a 
supply  of  this  valuable  article 

In  manufactures,  Germany  dues  not  retaLii  that  prominent  place  which  she  once  held, 
Pormcriy  the  Hanse  towns  clotlicd  all  the  north,  but  since  the  spirit  of  industry  has  been 
Awakened,  first  in  Holland,  then  m  Britain,  and  lastly.in  Prance,  Germany,  instead  of  sup- 
plying those  countries,  has  been  inimdated  with  their  fabrics,  and  can  scarcely  maintain  the 
superiority  of  her  linens.  Even  tins  is  a  recent  branch,  introduced  by  the  exertions  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great  and  Joseph  II.  A  great  temporary  impulse  was  given  hy  Napoleon's  con- 
tinental system,  under  which  all  importation  from  Britain  was  prohibited.  Cotton,  in  par- 
ticular, then  rose  into  extraardinary  activity,  and  the  whole  Erzgebirge  became  one  cotton 
factory.  After  the  general  peace,  however,  and  the  opening  of  the  European  markets,  this 
artificial  industry  was  found  incompetent  to  sustain  the  rivalry  of  the  British,  whose  superior 
skill  and  machinery  enabled  them  to  undersell  the  Germans  in  every  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ireland  had.availed  herself  of  the  cessation  of  German  rivalry  to  undertake  thesupply 
of  linen  to  the  colonies^  the  best  market  for  that  article.  She  made  great  progress  also  in 
the  cultureof  flax,  and  lie  spinning  of  linen  yarn,  both  which  commodities  llie  British  manu- 
fecturers  had  been  accustomed  to  import  from  Germany.  That  country  thus  not  only  lost 
the  extraordinary  impulse  which  its  manufectures  hod  received,  but  saw  them  reduced  to  a 
more  depressed  slate  than  had  been  known  at  any  former  period. 

Linen,  one  of  the  staples  of  Germany,  has  its  chief  seat  in  Silesia,  where  many  very  fine 
febrics  are  produced,  and  where  the  entire  produce  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  l,500,(IOOi.; 
in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  little  less  amount ;  and  in  Lusatia.  Coarse  linen 
is  fabricated  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  The  woollen 
manufacture  is  very  flourishing ;  and  Germany  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of 
foreign  supply.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  Uie  Prussian  territory  of  Aaclien,  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Saxony.  Leather  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave 
a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  branches  in  which  Germany  excels  are  leather  breeches, 
gloves,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  military  equipment.  Earthenware  has  been  carried 
to  great  perfection.  The  porcelain  of  Meissen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  surpasses  every  tiling 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  in  some  respects  even  excels  that  of  China.  German  tobacco- 
pipes  are  aleo  distinguished,  Bohemian  glass  is  noted  all  over  the  world ;  nor  is  the  manu- 
fecture 'con fined  to  Bohemia,  for  it  extends  to  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Crown-glass 
aad  mirrors  are  the  branches  for  which  Germany  is  most  noted.  The  beer  of  Germany  was 
fiirmerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  but  has  long  been  surpassed  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Her  cotton  fabrics,  as  alr«uly  observed,  have  nearly  &llen  to  the  ground,  and  her  manufac- 
ture of  sillt  was  never  considerable.  The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  minor  articles ; — 
sugar  refinery,  wax,  oil,  musical  and  matheraaticul  instruments,  clocks,  watches,  and  wood- 
.work  toys.  The  German  mechanics  are  usually  formed  into  corporations,  ond  ore  very 
ekilfiil,  holdmg  the  next  rank  to   those   of  England.      In   cutlery  they  claim   the   pro- 


Mming  is  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  which  Germany  may  be  said  to  surpass  every 
country  in  Europe.  Nowhere  has  the  science  of  mining  been  more  studied,  or  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  Metals  and  minerals  are  produced  in  remarkable  variety ;  gold ;  silver, 
not  very  abundant,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  other  European  countries,  at  least  if  Hungary 
he  included;  mercury  end  cobalt,  also  superior;  iron  more  abundant,  and  of  better  quality, 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  except  Sweden;  lead  and  tin, 'unrivalled  except  in  Great 
Britain;  a  profusion  of  salt  and  coal.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  Styria  end  Ca- 
rinthia,  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  uie  Harta  in  Hanover.  The  entire  products  of 
German  mining  have  been  thus  estimated : — gold,  182  marks ;  silver,  123,000  marks ;  cop- 
per, 39,000  cwt. ;  lead,  191,200  cwt. ;  tin,  7980  cwt ;  iron,  3.400,000  cwt, ;  mercury  and 
cinnabar,  13,980  cwt. ;  cobalt,  16,500  cwt, ;  calamine,  82,800  cwt. ;  arsenic,  10,600  cwt. ; 
bismuth,  1500  cwL ;  antimony,  2,400  cwt. ;  manganese,  1800  cwt. ;  salt,  3,150,000  cwt. ; 
coal,  20,000,000  cwt. 

The  commerce  of  Germany,  though  extensive,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  formerly  ex- 
isted, or  to  the  advantages  arising  irom  her  situation  in  tlie  heart  of  Europe  and  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  She  was,  efler  Italy,  tiie  first  European  country  in  which  commerce  revived; 
and  the  Hanseatic  league  once  engrossed  the  whole  trade  of  the  north.  In  recent  limes. 
Germany  has  been  outstripped  by  Holland,  by  Britain,  end  even  by  France,  The  German 
nritcrs  ascribe  thi^  decay  to  the  want  of  unity  ctmsequent  on  the  number  of  little  states 
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into  which  tJieir  comilry  is  split,  which  deprivea  ita  ships  of  a  national  flag,  and  of  a  power 
fill  protectbh  while  navigating  remote  seas.  Their  shipping  is  chiefly  confined  to  Ham 
burg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  the  remnant  of  the  Hanse  towns,  which  still  enjoy  many  of 
their  old  privileges  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  whose  flag  is  seen  in  every  part  of  that  con- 
tinent. Germany  labours  under  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  outlet  for  the  great  quantity  of 
commodities  which  she  possesses  fit  for  foreign  markets;  being  hemmed  in  by  nations  more 
industrious  than  herself,  destitute  of  colonie^  and  precluded  by  the  maritime  powers  from 
sny  direct  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies.  These  states  rather  look  upon  the  great 
population  of  Germany  as  aflbrding  a  market  for  their  manufeclures  and  the  produce  of  their 
colonies.  Her  political  disunion  has  been  especially  injurious  to  her  mtemul  trade,  which 
would  otherwise  be  hnmense.  Each  petty  prince  thinks  only  of  prcanoting  his  own  separate 
interest,  by  laying  under  contribution  the  commerce  which  passes  through  his  territory.  A 
boat  which  performs  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Bhine  pays  toll  at  twenty-seven  stations; 
the  number  on  the  Weaer  is  twenty-three;  on  the  Elbe,  thirty-two.  The  Danube  and  the 
Oder,  die  one  passing  chiefly  through  the  territories  of  Austria,  and  the  other  through  those 
of  Prussia,  are  more  free ;  but  unfortunately  tlio  countries  through  which  they  flow  do  not 
afford  the  saaie  scope  for  traffic.  Treaties,  however,  have  been  for  some  time  negotiating, 
by  which  it  is  expected  that  a  great  measure  of  freedom  will  be  secured  to  tlie  navigation 
of  the  German  rivers.* 

The  exports  of  Germany  include  most  of  those  productions  in  which  she  has  been  de 
scribed  as  excellmg:  grain;  saltod  provisions,  especially  hams;  live  cattlp  and  hngs  tim 
ber;  iron  and  steel;  lead;  salt;  linen,  linen  yam,  and  linen  rags,  some  woollens  to  the 
north  of  Europe;  porcelain,  glass,  ashes.  In  return  for  these  essential  articl  i,  she  receives 
nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  life ;  the  nianufactures  of  Britain,  the  wines  of  IVance,  the  sweets 
and  aromatics  of  the  East  and  West ;  also  dye-stuffs,  and  all  the  cotton  and  silk,  which  are 
necessary  for  her  own  manul»ctures.  From'  the  disunited  state  of  the  country,  no  general 
account  appears  to  be  kept ;  but  the  German  economists  labour  nnder  a  dread  of  the  imports 
exceeding  the  exports,  and  the  consequent  supposed  loss  from  an  unfevourable  balance. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstructions  under  which  it 
labours,  is  extensive.  It  owes  this  advantage  chiefly  to  its  noble  rivers,  on  which  vessels  of 
large  burden  can  pass  nearly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  Danube,  though  the 
largest,  and  of  longest  course,  is  not  the  most  beneficial.  Its  navigation  is  bo  diflicult  that 
vessels  cannot  make  use  of  the  sail,  and  must  be  dragged  along  by  horses ;  rapids  and  cata- 
racts obstruct  it  in  several  places;  and  ita  tributaries,  the  Inn  and  the  Ene,  descend  only 
from  the  rugged  heights  of  Styria  and  the  Tyrol.  It  has  a  triple  navigation,  the  ships  of 
Ulm  unlading  their  goods  at  Ratisbon.  those  of  Ratisbon  at  Vienna,  whence  they  are  carried 
downwards  through  Hnngary.  The  Rhine  has  a  much  more  valuable  navigation,  continued 
fiwn  Switzerland  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  communicating  by  its  great  tributaries 
with  the  most  fertile  territories  and  the  most  industrious  cities  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 
It  has  of  late  been  greatly  fecilitated  by  the  employment  of  steam-vessels,  which  go  up  as 
far  as  Strasburg.  The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  also  very  valuable.  It  begins  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  with  the  Jloldau  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  and  constancy  improves,  till 
at  Hamburg  the  Elbe  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels.  By  means  of  the  Spree 
and  its  canal,  it  communicates  with  the  Oder,  and  brings  down  to  Hamburg  the  productions 
of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg.  The  commerce  of  the  Oder  itself  flows  chiefly  in  this  channel. 
Tlie  Westfjialian  streams  of  the  Weser  and  the  Ems,  though  not  of  first-rate  magnitude, 
are  very  commercial,  giving  support  at  their  mouths  to  the  ports  of  Bremen  and  Embden. 
The  system  of  annual  fairs  for  internal  trade  is  still  kept  up  in  Germany  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than'  in  any  other  country.  The  grand  fairs  are  those  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn, 
for  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  Leipzig,  for  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  North ;  and  also  for 
the  book  trade;  Bautzen,  or  Bolzano,  for  Italy.  There  ore  smaller  feirs  at  Naumburg, 
Cassel,  and  Magdeburg;  and  a  most  extensive  trade  exists  without  fairs  at  Vienna,  Augs- 
burg, Nuremburg,  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Breslau.  Through  th-ese  different  channels  is  carried 
on  an  extensive  interior  trade,  and  a  great  foreign  land-trade  to  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Quials  have  not  been  extensively  introduced  to  improve  the  interior  trade  of  Germany, 
tliough  no  country  affords  greater  scope  for  them ;  as,  by  joining  (he  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Elbe,  the  most  distant  seas  of  Europe  might  be  made  to  communicate.  To  such  under- 
takmgs,  indeed,  the  disunited  state  of  the  empire  must  be  a  great  discouragement  A  few 
only  have  been  executed  on  a  small  scale,  and  chiefly  in  the  north.  Such  are  the  Holstein 
canal,  which  joins  the  Byder  to  the  Baltic,  and  opens  a  communication  between  it  and  the 
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North  Sea ;  the  Pkuen  cana.!,  from  the  Havel  to  the  Elbe,  serving,  with  Frederick- Wilham'a 
canal  from  the  Spree  to  the  Odor,  to  connect  the  two  great  rivers  of  northern  Germany,  the 
"  ■  ■-:"..         m.     -.r-  1       mpleted  to  Neuatadt,  is  intended  to  connect  the 

Sect.  VI.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Germany,  according  to  official  data  collected  in  181S  hy  the  Diet, 
amounted  to  30,375,679.  The  enumerations  since  made  have  generally  exhibited  a  certain 
in*rease;  in  1830,  a  carefiil  estimate  in  the  Bulletin  Vniversel,  fiiam  the  works  of  Crome, 
Mohl,  &c.  rates  it  at  34,393,000 ;  and  in  1833,  it  may  be  rated  at  nearly  36500,000.  They 
inhabit  2433  cities,  3071  market-towns,  and  88,619  villages  and  &nns,  independently  of  single 
houses.  Germany  has  no  great  capital,  like  Prance  and  England,  in  which  the  wealth,  power, 
and  civilization  of  the  state  are  as  it  were  concentrated.  On  tJie  other  hand,  no  country  in 
Europe  has  bo  many  cities  and  towns  of  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 

The  people  who  inhabit  Germany  are  distinguished  into  two  races,  the  German  aiid  Scla- 
vonian.  The  Germans  are  estimated  at  30,000,000,  and  aie  divided  into  two  families.  High 
and  Low  Germwi,  distinguished  less  by  physical  differences,  than  by  character,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  mode  of  pronouncing'  the  language.  The  High  Germans  inhabit  most  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Hartz  and  its  branches,  Upper  Saxony,  Franconia,  the  Rhine,  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  Silesia.  The  Low  Germans  are  ia  Lower  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania.  The  Sclavonic  la^ea 
are  reckoned  at  6,000,000,  and  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia.  They  are  much  inferior  in  civilization  to  the  Germans,  but  are  a 
laborious  race,  formerly  ftlmost  all  in  a  state  of  bondage,  but  now  mostly  emancipated,  and 
many  of  them  possessing  considerable  wealtli.  Besides  these  leading  races,  there  are  about 
175,000  Italians ;  from  20,000  to  25,000  French,  and  250,000  Jews. 

The  social,  state  in  Germany  exhibits  two  very  distinct  portions,  not  running  into,  or  blend- 
ing with  each  other,  as  in  most  of  the  civilized  modem  states.  The  class  of  noble  birth  hold 
themselves  as  separated  by  the  most  marked  and  decided  line  from  the  body  of  the  nation. 
They  have  divided  themselves  into  high  and  low  nobility.  The  high  nobles  are  those  who 
either  possess  sovereign  sway,  or  are  descended  from  those  who  did,  and  are  called  mediatised 
p-inces.  The  low,  or  feudatory  nobles,  are  those  who  cannot  boast  that  any  sovereign  power 
ever  resided  in  their  ft.mily.  There  is  another  distinction,  that  of  the  old  nobility,  who  must 
be  ahle  to  count  a  line  of  sixteen  noble  ancestors,  and  of  the  young  or  short  nobility.  The 
cities,  too,  especially  those  that  once  ranked  either  as  Hanse  towns  or  as  imperial  cities,  con- 
tain a  class  enjoying  hereditary  distinction  as  patricians  or  city  nobles.  The  petty  princes 
and  great  nobles  of  Germany  thus  retain  much  of  the  feudal  habits,  and  their  courts  display 
rather  rude  baronial  pride,  and  forms  of  empty  pomp,  than  the  polish  and  elegance  of  the 
great  European  courts.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  Ihey  have  produced  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  greatest  ability  and  most  enlightened  minds;  and  that  their  sway,  though  lofty, 
is  generally  mild,  and  even  popular.  The  character  of  the  body  of  the  German  people,  has 
many  estimable  features.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  bardestrworking  nation  in  Europe ;  alow, 
heavy,  and  laborious;  and,  through  these  qualities,  have  always  been  esteemed  the  most 
valuable  colonists  in  newly  settled  districts.  Their  habits  are  simple  and  domestic;  and 
plain  honesty  and  fidelity  wisually  mark  their  transactions.  Rigidly  excluded  from  court 
intercourse,  their  manners  are  somewhat  plain  and  homely;  and  German  wit,  according  to 
Madame  de  Stall,  is  the  dullest  of  all  possible  things.  Yet  their  poetry  makes  it  evident 
that  under  this  outward  crust  there  is  a  vein  of  deep  feeling  and  high  fency ;  partaking, 
indeed,  too  largely  of  mysticism ;  but  we  may  add  the  universal  taste  for  the  highest  class 
of  music.  The  .character  of  the  Germans  is  very  military ;  a  quality  derived  from  their 
feudal  ancestors,  and  partly  from  their  country  having  been  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  wars 
which  h^ve  been  waged  in  Europe.  "The  common  sounds,"  says  Mr.  Sherer,  "in  the 
cities  of  Germmy  are  the  clangour  of  military  bands,  the  ringing  of  iron  boot-heels,  and 
the  measured  tread  of  stately  soldiers:"  hence  the  military  character  b  said  to  rank  higher 
there  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  regard  to  religion,  Germany  has  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  modem 
times.  In  its  bosom  the  Reformation  sprung  up ;  and  within  it  were  carried  on  the  most 
formidable  of  the  conflicts  between  the  old  and  the  new  system.  Elsewhere,  one  or  the  other 
finally  prevailed ;  but  in  Germany  they  have  settled  into  a  pretty  equal  division  of  the  country. 
Speaking  generally,  iJie  whole  south  may  be  called  Catholic;  the  whole  north,  Protestant. 
Of  Ihe  greator  states,  the  Catholic  religion  rules  in  Austria  and  Baveria ;  the  Protestant,  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Hanover.  A  complete  toleration  is  now  everywhere  granted 
to  every  profession.  The  Catholics  still  hold  the  majority,  being  reckoned  at  21,600,000, 
the  Protestants  only  at  14,400,000.  Jews,  Moravians,  Mennonites,  Hussites,  and  some 
smaller  sects,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  literature  and  science,  Germany  has  been  particularly  distinguished,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  learned  and  reading  country  in  the  world-    Her  writers  exhibit  that  character  of  hard 
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Biid  somewhat  mecljanical  labour,  which  distinguishes  her  workmen  in  other  departments 
They  are  voluminous,  and  eminent  for  profound  research;  while  they  want  Bomo  of  the 
lighter  graces  of  composition.  In  editing  and  illuBtrating  the  classics,  in  biblical  criticiem, 
itnd  in  statistical  researches,  no  nation  can  come  into  competition  with  them ;  and  since,  in 
ahstract  science,  tbey  can  name  Leibnitz,  Kepler,-and  Euler;  in  medicine,  Haller  and  Van 
Swieten ;  in  mineralogj^,  Werner  and  MSha,  no  nation  can  triumph  over  them  in  these  pur- 
suits. In  the  metaphysical  world  also  they  have  recently  made  a  great  movement;  and  the 
nwnes  of  Kanl,  Fichte,  and  Schellin|r,  are  ranked  by  their  followers  almost  as  demigods. 
We  confess  ourselves  among  those  who  are  able  to  discover  only  faint  glimpses  of  meaning 
in  the  works  of  these  learnal  persons,  and  are  inclined  to  think,  with  Madame  de  Stafei.that 
"  the  empire  of  the  air"  has  been  the  portion  of  German  metaphysicians.  That  accurate 
thinking  is  not  the  function  which  works  best  in  the  national  brain,  seems  proved  by  the 
recent  general  prevalence  of  jmimal  maffnetism;  to  which  we  dare  not  add  the  profound 
sciences  of  cranioscopy  and  craniology.  Till  within  the  last  haif-century,  Germany  had  no 
existence  in  regard  to' the  belles-lettres,  and  the  Teutonic  language  and  genius  were  con- 
sidered alien  to  every  thing  hke  fency  and  poetry.  Suddenly,  however,  Klopstock,  Wie- 
land,  Schiller,  Leasing,  GDthe,  claimed  a  place  among  the  first  poetical  names,  and  distin- 
jjui^ed  themselves  by  bold  and  lofty  flights  of  genius,  which  made  a  strong  sensation 
throughout  Europe.  More  I'ecently,  the  exploits  ofthe  war  of  liberation  have  been  sung  in 
very  lofly  strains  by  KOrner.  We  miist  not  even  intliis  hasty  sketch  forget  Humboldt,  who 
has  established  his  name  as  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  modern  travellers. 

The  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning  are  very  numerous  in  Germany.  The  chief 
learned  societies  are  those  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Prague  and  G&ttingen;  but  wanting  the 
impulse  of  a  national  metropolis,  none  of  them  vie  in  celebrity  with  those  of  Paris  and 
London.  The  miiversities  are  very  numennis  and  very  distinguished.  Pour  are  Catholic; 
that  of  Vienna,  attended  by  1600  students;  Prague,  1450;  Wurzburg,  583;  Freiburg,  627. 
Heidelberg,  with  820  students;  Leipzig,  1384 ;  Rostock,  150;  Greifswalde,  1.59;  Marburg, 
-357;  Jena,  594;  Giessen,  500;  Kiel,  380;  HaUe,  1160;  Giittingen,  1203 ;  Brlangeii,  449; 
Berlin,  2000 ;  are  Protestant.  There  are  tWo  of  divided  religion ;  Tiibingen,  which  has 
850  students,  and  Bonn,  which  has  1000.  Instruction  is  given  as  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, entirely  by  lectures;  the  students  live  in  the  towns,  and  are  not  subjected  to  any 
academical  discipline.  They  are  in  general  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  lectures,  but 
somewhat  disorderly  in  their  private  conduct  Duslling  is  practised  in  a  Bystematic  manner, 
and  formed  almost  mto  a  regular  science ;  hard  drinking  is  alleged  to  be  prevalent ;  and  an 
ardent,  but  somewhat  trregulaf  patriotism  has  led  to  the  formation  of  secret  political  asso- 
ciations, which  have  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  German  sovereigns.  The  lectures 
are'public  ajid  private,  of  whidi  the  latter  only  ere  remunerated  with  fees,  and  are  hence 
usually  the  most  valuable. 

There  are  also  institutions  called  Lyceums,  which  are  numerous,  especially  in  Auefria, 
where  lectures  are  delivered,  but  no  degrees  conferred.  Common  schools  are  also  sufiiciently 
numerous ;  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  are  so  multiplied,  that  out  of  a 
thousand  scarcely  one  will  be  found,  it  is  said,  who  cannot  read,  or  fifty  who  cannot  wrfte. 
In  no  country  has  education  been  more  the  object  of  study ;  and  the  systems  of  Basedow, 
Salzmann,  Pestalozii,  and  Jalm,  have  attracted  general  attention. 

The  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  Germany  are  the  most  numerous  and  valuable 
that  exist  in  any  country.  The  imperial  library  at  Vienna  contains  300,000  printed  volumes, 
25,000  manuscripts,  and  about  70,000  pamphlets;  that  of  Munich,  400,000  volumes;  that  of 
Gtittingen,  the  most  usefijl  perhaps  in  the  world,  280,000  volumes,  5000  manuscripts,  and 
about  110,000  pamphlets ;  Dresden  has  250,000  volumes;  Wolfenbtittel  has  190,000,  includ- 
cluding  a  rich  store  of  ancient  works,  and  6000  bibles.  Stutgard,  170,000  -lommes,  and 
12,000  bibles.  Berlin,  300,000  volumes  in  her  public  libraries ;  of  which  the  kmg's  contains 
lliO,000.  Weimar,  Prague,  Franktbtt  on  the  Mayn,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Mentz,  Darmstadt, 
have  each  about  100,000.  Marburg,  Gotha,  Jena,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  have  very 
considerable  libraries;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  calculated  that  in  Germany  four  millions  of 
volumes  arc  accessiblo  to  the  public.  The  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  especially  of 
mineralogy,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  botanical  garden  of  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna, 
and  that  af  Gtittingen,  are  celebrated ;  as  are  the  observatories  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  G6t- 
tmgen.     The  cabinet  of  medals  at  Vienna  is  the  richest  in  Europe, 

The  book  trade  of  Germany,  in  unison  with  the  general  taste  for  reading,  has  reached  an 
extent  which  equals,  perhaps,  that  of  at]  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nation  numbers  about 
ten  thousand  authors,  who  not  only  produce  original  writings,  but  translate  immediately 
every  foreign  work  of  any  celebrity.  The  works  flius  produced  are  brought  annually  to  the 
Easter  fair  at  Leipzig,  to  be  distributed  among  the  booksellers  of  Germany.  The  new  works 
annually  produced  amount  to  about  4000.  The  want  of  any  literary  metropolis  where  there 
could  exist  a  permanent  depflt  seems  to  have  occasioned  this  arrangement,  wnich  appears  in 
many  respects  cumbrous  and  inconvenient. 

Of  the  fine  arts,  painting  was  very  early  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Germany ;  though 
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the  works  of  Dorer  and  Cranaclt  have  a  rude  and  Gothic  character,  comparea  with  those 
of"  the  great  Italian  masters.  In  recent  tiiyes,  none  of  her  painters  have  ranked  in  llio  firBt 
claiis:  certainly  that  honour  cannot  be  assigned  to  Mengs  and  Dietricy,  Yet  her  princes 
have  formed  collections  of  painting  to  which  there  is  Hothing  equal  out  of  Italy,  The 
Dresden  gallery  holda  the  foremost  rank  ;  after  which  may  be  named  the  Belvidere  at 
Vienna:  llie  ga.lleries  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Cassel,  Augsburg,  not  to  mention  many'"private  col- 
lections, especiiHv  at  Vienna,  which  rival  those  of  princes.  To  these  are  also  attached 
very  extensive  collections  of  drawings  and  engravings.  Music  is  the  rage  all  over  tht> 
nation ;  and  the  German  composers,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Spohr, 
seem  airaost  lo  have  eclipsed  tlie  masters  of  Italy.  In  almost  every  village  a  concert  of 
amateurs  is  to  be  found.  ArchitGCtuial  genius  has  not  shone  with  very  great  lustre.  Very 
splendid  edifices  have  been  reared  in  the  great  capitals,  and  in  the  free  cities  during  the 
days  of  their  glory ;  but  these  have  been  chiefly  formed  upon  Italian  models.  Sculpture  has 
never  risen  above  mediocrity.  Engraving  was  early  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Albert 
Durer  and  others,  called  "  the  little  roasters,"  m  a  email  and  highly  finished  stylo ;  and  in 
recent  times,  Frey,  Wille,  Schmidt,  and  Miiller  have  maintained  Uie  reputation  of  Germany 
on  a  level  with  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  amusements  of  the  Germans  M-e  rather  of  a  more  gay  and  elegant  description  than 
their  character  would  lead  us  to  expect.  We  have  already  noticed  the  extreme  ardour  with 
which  music  is  cultivated.  Elqually  frequent  is  the  kindred  amusement  of  dancing.  The 
maltz,  the  national  German  dance,  has  not  obtained  tlie  approbation  of  the  moralists  of  other 
countries,  and  indeed  appears  liable  to  serious  objections ;  yet  Mr.  Sherer  assures  us  that  ir 
its  native  land,  and  performed  in  its  genuine  style,  it  appeared  to  him  suliiciently  innocent. 
The  dress  of  the  Germans  has  now  few  distinctions  from  that  which  has  become  general 
over  civilized  Europe.  The  pomp  of  array  among  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  nobles,  and 
the  blaze  of  jewels  which  they  display,  dazzle  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  food,  the 
Germans  have  some  hard  and  harsh  articles,  which  are  national  favourites;  ham,  sausage, 
raw  herring,  sauer  kraut,  acid  wine ;  and  these  they  contrive  to  prepare  in  a  manner  which 
tenders  tliem  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Geagraphy. 

The  details  of  CJerman  geography  are  of  immense  extent,  and  extremely  intricate ;  from 
the  vast  number  of  sovereignties,  great  and  small,  into  which  the  empire  has  been  split;  Iha 
manner  in  which  those  are  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  the  numerous  tranrfetencea 
of  territory  which  have  taken  place.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  degree  of  simplifica- 
lion  was  effected  by  numerous  arrondissemens  made  during  the  war  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  absorption  of  many  of  the  niinor  powers  into  the  domain  of  their  greater 
neighbours. 

The  division  into  circles,  mode  by  Wenceslaus  in  1307,  and  by  Maximilian  in  1500,  with 
reference  to  the  different  regions  as  parts  of  an  elective  empire,  formed  Jong  the  basis  upon 
which  every  get^ntphical  description  of  Germany  was  founded.  Its  importance  gradually 
declined,  as  Germany  was  broken  up  into  entirely  independent  parts ;  and  since  the  empire 
itself  has  been  aboSished,  and  the  dignity  of  elector  has  ceased,  the  circles  have  no  longer 
any  political  existence.  Hence  Hassel,  in  his  recent  description  of  Germany,  has  not  even 
employed  them  as  a  principle  of  division,  but  has  distributed  \he  different  parts  solely  ac- 
cording to  the  princes  who  actually  hold  sway  over  them.  Yet  the  circles  hold  bo  great  a 
place  m  history,  and  are  still  so  frequently  mentioned  as  recognised  portions  of  Germany, 
that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  take  a  rapid  sketch  of  their  contents. 

(1.)  Austria.  (2.)  Bohemiti.  (3.)  Bavaria.  The  two  first  of  these  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  hereditary  dommions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  the  last  includes  those  of  Bava- 
ria, with  little  or  no  mtermixture. 

(4.)  Stcaliia.  This  circle  is  distinguished  by  its  grand  and  bold  aspect,  produced  by  the 
Black  Forest,  the  bordering  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  The  dukes  of  Swabia,  who  for  some  time  held  the  empire,  have  long  been 
extinct  This  circle  ccmprises  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
and  the  great  imperial  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm. 

(5.)  Franconia.  The  dukes  of  Franconia,  who  once  also  ruled  Germany,  are  nearly  for- 
gotten in  that  duchy.  It  has  not  been  the  seat  of  any  considerable  sovereign  state,  since  the 
principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  occupied  by  Prussia,  who  was  obliged  to  cede 
them  to  Bavaria.  This  circle  is  chiefly  distinguished  Iqi  its  great  imperial  cities,  of  which 
the  principal  are  those  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  on  the  myn ;  the  latter  still  retaining 
its  nominal  freedom,  and  its  extensive  home  trade. 

(6.)  The  circles  of  the  U^ct  and  Lower  Rhine  comprise  the  most  fertUe  and  beautiful 
portion  of  Germany,  the  choicest  vineyards  of  which  are  on  its  hills.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
elector  palaline,  from  whom  a  great  part  of  it  was  called  the  Palatinate,  it  has  been  split 
into  various  parts,  and  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  powers  without  the  circle.     Hesse- 
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Cassel  and  Hesse-Darnistadt  are  considerable  states,  whose  dominions  lie  chiefly  witliln  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  while  Prussia  possesses  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  This 
circle  has  been  much  distinguished  by  it3  sovereign  bishops,  tliose  of  Mentz,  Treves,  Co- 
logne, who  ranked  once  as  electors,  and  vied  in  pomp  and  power  with  (he  greatest  princes. 
They  gave  way,  however,  before  tiie  late  shocks,  have  been  deprived  of  tbeir  sovereignties, 
and  their  domain  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.  This  drcle  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
chwn  of  mighty  fortresses,  Uie  barriers  of  Germany,  which  have  been  erected  along  the 
frontier  stream  of  the  Rhine. 

(7.)  Weetpkalia  is  aleo  a  very  miscellaneons  circle,  the  chief  portions  of  which  belong 
to  Prussia  and  Hanover..  It  does  not  npi>ear  to  have  formed  an  mdependent  sovereignty, 
except  during  tlie  epheme;wl  sway  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Westphalia  is  in  general  a  level 
and  fertile  district,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  industrious.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Weser 
and  the  Ems;  and  its  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Hanse  towns  of  Bremen,  Verden, 
and  Emden. 

(S.)  Lmoer  Saxony.  Tho  naihe  of  Sasony  applies  to  that  great  extent  of  northern  Ger- 
many origuially  occupied  by  the  Sajtons,  the  once  powerful  and  watlike  conquerors  of  Bri- 
tain. It  is  generally  level,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  immense  plain  of  continental 
Europe.  Lower  Saxony  consists  chiefly  of  Hanover  with  Brunswick;  but  portions  of  it  are 
held  by  the  kmgs  of  Saxony  and  Prussia.  The  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  flowing  through 
this  circle,  makes  it  the  theatre  of  an  extensive  trade,  which  centres  chiefly  in  the  great 
Hanee  town  of  Hamburg. 

(9.)  Upper  Saxony  is  the  most  extensive,  and  perhaps  most  important,  of  all  the  circles. 
It  includes  Brandenburg,  the  central  seat  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  territories,  and  Saxony 
Proper,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territories  constitutmg  the  electorate,  now 
kingdori),  bearing  that  title.  It  contains  the  large  and  fine  capitals  of  Dresden  and  Berlin. 
it  has  also  a  considerable  extent  of  sea-coaot ;  hut  this  bemg  on  the  Baltic,  is  not  so  fiivour- 
abJy  situated  for  commerce  as  that  of  Lower  Saxony. 

The  local  divisions  of  Germany  must  now  be  considered  accordbg  to  the  soverei-gna  by 
whom  they  are  ruled  ;  that  being  Ihe  only  political  distinction  now  recognised. 

Sdbsgct.  1. — Austrian  Dominions. 

More  than  half  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  are  out  of  Germany.  The  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  as  a  local  division,  came  under  Italy,  and  Gallicia  will  come  under 
Poland.  Hungary,  however,  with  its  appendages,  forms  so  extensive  and  important  a  terri- 
tory as  to  be  entitled  to  a  separate  chapter. 

The  German  territories  belongiuff  to  the  Aastrian  emperor  consist  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  Illyria,  and  IVrol;  the  extent  and  population  of  which 
have  been  already  given  from  the  latest  authorities. 

Lower  Austria,  or  Austria  bcJow  the  Ems,  forms  as  it  were  the  metropolitan  province, 
being-  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  deep  and  warm 
valley  of  the  Danube,  bordered  on  each  side  by  considerably  elevated  mountain  chains. 
ThosS  on  tlie  south  form  a  part  of  the  great  Alpine  barrier ;  inferior,  however,  to  the  gigan- 
tic ranges  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  They  are  called  the  Noric  Alps:  tlieir  highei 
eminences  extond  along  the  Styrian  frontier,  though  they  shoot  long  hinnches  into  the 
heart  of  Austria.  The  most  elevated  summits  are  the  Schneeherg,  6521  feet ;  the  Oelscher, 
0060;  the  Wechselberg,  5574;  the  Simmermg,  4416.  On  the  northern  side  a  cham  of 
mountains,  connected  with  those  of  Bohemia,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Danube  from  those 
of  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe ;  but  it  baa  no  alpine  character,  and  does  not  rival  tho  elevation 
of  the  southern  chain.  Between  the  two  lies  anotlier  branch,  of  which  the  highest  pojnt 
is  the  Kalenberg,  and  eastward  from  which  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  vast  watery  plains 
of  Hungary.  A  great-extent  of  these  hills  is  covered  v.'ith  wood,  while  many  parts  on  tho 
contrary  are  rocky  and  barren ;  so  that  this  is  rather  a  picturesque  tlian  a  natumlly  fruitful 
country,  A  large  portion,  however,  is  laboriously  cultivated.  The  entire  surface  is  reckoned 
at  2,870,000  joohs  (li  acres  each),  of  which  about  600,000  are  water  and  waste,  1,280,000 
arable,  78,000  vineyard,  650,000  pasturage,  and  860,000  woodland. 

The  produce  of  wine  is  reckoned  by  Blumenbach  at  2,000,000  eimers  (nearly  ten  gallons 
each) ;  of  which  about  500,000  is  exported,  and  50,000  made  into  vinegar.  The  pastures, 
which  are  diminishing,  sustained  in  1815,  57,590  horses,  89,909  oxen,  196,565  cows,  and 
345,697  sheep.  The  breed  of  horses  is  greatly  improved  by  the  demand  for  tlie  imperial 
studs,  and  that  of  rfieep  by  the  introduction  of  merinos.  Lower  Austria  is  the  most  mania 
ficturmg  district  of  the  whole  monarchy.  In  1819  it  was  reckoned  *o  contain  18,044  looms, 
WO  printlields,  end  2368  water-miUs;  giving  efiiployment  to  57,l:il  manufacturers,  inde- 
pendent  of  weavers,  of  spinners,  and  other  workmen.  These  manu&ctures,  in  the  order  of 
.heir  importance,  are  cotton,  silk,  Imen,  hon,  copper,  jewellery,  glass.  Vienna  is  aiSO  lie 
centre  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  whole  monarchy. 
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Vicmia  (Jig.  410.)  (lie  great 
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cnp  tal  of  Cem  anj  s  eated  on  file  southern 
bank  oi  tl  e  Danube,  not  more  than 
t  venty  m  les  f  o  n  the  frontier  of  Hun- 
ga  y  The  or  giniil  city,  surrounded  by 
ts  once  torn  dable  walls,  does  not  ex 
eed  a  sixth  of  the  space  covered  by  iJie 
th  rty  four  suburbs,  which  stretch  in  iir. 
almost  ntenninable  extent,  but  are  ai 
surround  d  by  a  brick  wall  serving  for 
purposes  of  taxation  and  police.  ■  The 
body  of  the  place  displays  a  sober  and 
sol  d  etatel  nes  without  gloom.  The 
1  lofty  and  1  ke  tho  e  of  Ed  nbu  gl  d  v  ded  among  a  number  of 
—    '-       —      t  e  y  hous    has  a  ma.  ter     hojooks  to  its  general 


it  night.  There  ai 
?  one  which  contains  400.  The 
c  ty  is  rendered  very  handeorae  by 
the  great  number  of  mansions,  just- 
ly entitled  to  (he  name  of  palaces, 
which  are  held  by  the  high  Aus- 
tr  an  and  Hungarian  nobles.  There 
ore  few  very  prominent  single  edi- 
fices. Even  the  original  pdace  of 
(he  house  of  Hapsburg  (Jig.  417.) 
IS  represented  as  a  collection  qf 
d  ssimilar  and  ill-assorted  masses, 
added  to  each  other  as  convenience 
dctated,  Thatof Belvidereismore 

-.oun  e  Qi  impena  raiacf  v  enna  attractive,    irom   rich   Collections  ; 

and   the   rural   palace   of   Schon- 

liruim  frori  ifa  hi  e  ^dei  s     The  cathedral  of  =it  Stephen  ifig.  418.)  is  the  largest  church 

in  Geraiitny,  and  unites  all  that  is  lofly,  imposing,  and  sublime  in  Gothic  arcliitecture,     A 

colossal  and  equestrian  monument  of  Joseph  11.,  by  the  German  sculptor  Zauner,  adorns  the 

Snare  which  bears  that  emperor's  name.  In  other  instances  Austria  has  withheld  this  mark 
gratitude  from  her  great  men :  hence  the  relict  of  the  great  Marshal  Laudohn,-  having 
placedamonumentof  him  at  his  country-seat,  inscribed  on  it: — "  Erected  not  by  his  country, 
not  by  his  sovereign ;  but  by  his  widow."  Vicmia  has  a  numher  of  other  churches  that  are 
highly  ornamental,  particularly  that  of  St.  Lorenzo  (Jig.  419.),  a  Gothic  structure  of  great 


elegance.'  By  the  census  of  1R15,  Vienna  was  found  to  contan  7150  housex  in  wh  h  were 
66,749  iamilies,  and  238,177  persons,  of  whom  111,340  were  male  and  126,831  female 
According  to  an  official  statement  in  1829,  the  population  had  risen  to  289,785  ■  of  whom 
142.654  were  male,  and  147,137  female.  At  present,  it  exceeds  300,000.  In  1810,  9,000,000 
florins  were  paid  fbr  house-rent ;  and  the  value  of  private  houses  was  estimated  at  150,000,000 
In  1815,  the  year's  consumption  for  the  city  was  thus  stated :— 84,000  oxen,  93,000  calves ' 
70,000  sheep;  3.56,000  euners  of  Austrian  wine,  40,000  Hungarian,  onlv  600 -foreien 
571,000  eimers  of  beer;  3,210,000  b.jshels  of  grain.  Vienna  i?tlie  most  man ufecturinc 
n  the  monarchy.    In  1811  there  were  10.800  looms,  and  about  00,000  people  empIoyK* 
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on  tlieiB.  The  Iradesraen  of  Vienna  are  also  reckoned  the  best  in  Germany.  There  are 
6000  masters,  23,000  journeymen,  6000  apprentices,  and  24,000  females  employed.  Shi>es 
„f  Vienna  manufacture  aro  in  request  all  over  Germany.  The  city  is  also  very  commercial ; 
and  the  bustle  in  ila  streets  is  not  equalled  even  in  an  English  trading  town.  The  art  of 
effecting  a  safe  passage  through  them  on  foot,  amid  the  crowd  of  carriages,  hackney  coaches, 
loaded  wagons,  and  wheelbarrows,  there  being  only  a  slight  indication  of  foot-pavtment,  is 
said  to  remain  a  mystery  even  for  those  who  have  bad  the  most  extensive  London  experience. 
The  drivmg  a.  coach  through  with  speed  and  safety  is  an  attainment  which  Ihe  most  skilful 
coachman  from  other  cities  cannot  attam  without  very  long  practice. 

Vienna,  is  not  a  literary  city,  and  is  perhaps'  the  largest  that  exists  without  an  academy 
either  of  science  or  belles  lettrea.  Yet  there  are  few  that  contain  more  extensive  collec- 
tions of  hoolw,  paintings,  and  objects  of  natural  history,  both  in  the  royal  palaces  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobles.  The  censorship  of  the  press  is  maintained  with  the  utmost  rigour ; 
and  the  great  object  of  the  court  seems  to  be,  that  nothing  shall  appear  which  can  in  the 
smallest  degree  reflect  upon  the  imperial  house  or  government.  Mr.  Russell  even  reports  of 
the  present  emperor,  that,  when  treating  of  some  seminary  of  education,  he  observed,  "I  do 
not  want  learned  men ;  I  want  men  that  will  do  what  I  bid  them,"  The  drama  in  Vienna, 
as  over  all  Germany,  is  a  favourite  amusement;  but  none  of  the  leading  dramatic  writers 
belong  to  that  city,  which  rajiks,  however,  as  the  musical  capital  of  Germany,  and  even  of 
the  world.  If  some  of  those  whose  names  distinguish  its  harmonic  annals  were  not  native, 
at  least  tjiey  ftund  there  the  patronage  by  which  their  exertions  were  excited,  and  their 
talents  developed. 

The  manners  of  the  people  of  "Vienna  are  the  subject  only  of  qualified  encomium.  They 
are  described  as  a  more  eating,  drinking,  good-natured,  ill-educatwl,  laughing,  and  hospitable 
people,  than  any  other  of  Germany,  or  perhaps  of  Europe.  In  regard  to  themselves,  they  are 
distmguiriied  by  a  love  of  pl^sure ;  m  regard  to  strangers,  fay  great  kindness  and  hospitality. 
The  pleasures  of  the  table  seem  to  he  prized  in  a  very  especial  manner.  The  most  profound 
akill  is'atttibuted  to  tlie  cooks  of  Vienna;  and  Dr.  Townson  even  esppJwM  apprehension  that 
a  scarcity  of  the  livers  of  geese,  their  favourite  dish,  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.  The  citizens  are  seen  in  crowded  parties  of  pleasure  on  the  ramparts,  and  in  the  fine 
wooded  miblic  walk  called  the  Prater,  between  the  city  and  the  Danube.  This  eager  pur- 
^  ■        '  ■  -  -      .      ■ -  ■  :;e.     The 


it  of  pleasure  is  unfortunately  not  always  confined  wilhm  the  bounds  of  ir 

dancing  balls,  to  which  persons  of  every  class  are  admitted,  attract  a  large  pioportion. 
least,  of  the  most  profligate,  Mr.  Kussell  has  not  hesitated  to  make  a  charge  of  general  dis. 
Bolutenoss.;  and  adds,  that  there  is  not  a  female  in  Vienna  who  will  not  increase  her  mean.' 
of  amusement  and  show  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  virtue.  M.  Sherer,  however,  "who  scans 
his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye,"  argues  that  the  scum  which  floats  on  the  surfece  roust  not 
be  too  parlJally  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  whole  compositioa  The  femily  portiea  hi  the 
Prater  appeared  to  him  to  show  rather  an  air  of  quiet  and  natural  cheerfhlness,  than  of  disso- 
lute gaiety ;  while  the  neatness  and  care  with  which  the  children  were  dressed,  their  smiling 
and  happy  countenances,  seemed  by  no  means  to  bespeak  parental  profligacy.  Tiiey  appearod 
to  him  altogether  an  honest,  aflectionate,  cheerful,  frank,  and  obliging  race. 

Lower  Austria  has  few  other  places  of  any  consequence.  Baden,  fourteen  miles  to  the 
south,  on  the  fi'ontier  of  Styria,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  SL  Helena,  has 
become  highly  distinguished  for  the  baths,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  attroct 
fi'om  2000  to  3000  annual  visitants  from  Vienna,  The  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  considered  specific  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  useful 
in  many  others.  The  bathers  sit  or  walk  for  an  hour  or  two  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  Kloster 
Neuburg  and  Kom  Neuburg,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  are  old  castellated  towns. 
Krems  is  also  a  well-built  place,  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  contahimg  a  lyceum  and  gym- 
nasium. Aspem  and  Wagram  are  villages  opposite  to  Vienna,  only  distinguished  for  the 
great  battles  fought  there  in  1809. 

Upper  Austria  is  entirely  a  mountain  region,  an  assemblage  of  lofty  alps  and  glaciers, 
separated  by  valleys,  and  even  by  small  plains,  and  presenting  landscape  sometimes  soft  and 
pleasing,  sometimes  m  the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic.  These  mountains  consist  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Noric,  and  the  borders  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps.  Among  the  loftiest  sum 
mita  aro  the  Gross  Glockner,  12,776  feet  high ;  the  Weissbachfiom,  11,.5I0 ;  the  Hochhorn, 
11,000;  the  Dachstein,  9518;  the  Hohekreutzburg,  86B8.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Danube,  Upper  Austria  is  bounded,  and  in  a  great  degree  covered,  by  the  BohemiRn  foresl 
It  is  most  copiously  watered,  not  only  by  the  Danube,  but  by  the  Inn,  the  Traun,  and  thb 
Ens ;  and  has  the  Kammersee,  the  Mondsee,  the  Zellersee,  the  Traunsee,  and  other  lakes, 
which  aro  romantic  and  well  supplied  with  fish,  but  of  little  extent.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  country  is  little  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes;  yet  there  is  no  district  of  Germany 
which  has  been  improved  with  greater  diligence.  Of  3,287,264  jochs,  of  which  this  rugged 
surface  consists,  not  more  than  an  eleventh  part  is  abandoned  to  absolute  waste.  There  are 
837,000  arable  acres,  1,167,000  pasture,  and  969,000  wood.  The  quantity  of  jTain  pro- 
duced is  about  9,000,000  bushels.  •  The  chief  branch  of  husbandry,  however,  is  pasturage, 
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and  the  meadows  of  Upper  Austria  are  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  in  Germany.  Horti- 
culture flourishes,  especially  in  apples,  from  which  40,000  or  50,000  eimers  of  cider  are 
made.  There  are  very  extensive  ssilt  mines,  yielding-  900,000  cwt.,  and  supplying-  a  great 
part  of  Germany. 

The  cities  in  (his  rural  district  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  Lintz,  the  capital,  and  the 
seat  of  administration,  situated  on  the  Danube,  is  a  weii-built  city ;  and  its  fine  square,  con- 
siderable castle,  three  monasteries,  and  bridge  of  800  feet  lon^  over  the  Danube,  g'ive  it  a. 
-pery  handsome  appearance.  It  has  a  considerable  imperial  raanuftctory  of  woollen.  WgOs, 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  circles,  is  smaller,  but  carries  on  some  trade.  Steyer,  at  the 
3onfiuence  of  the  Traun  and  Steyer,  is  a  very  thriving  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
increased,  since  1803,  from  7000  to  10,000.  It  flourishes  by  its  ironworks  and  by  the  manu- 
facture of  various  articles;  a!so  by  that  of  mixed  woollen  and  linen  cloths.  Braunau,  a  small 
but  very  strong  place,  on  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Inn,  has  been  considered  the  bulwark  of 
the  monarchy,  though  it  did  not,  in  any  of  the  late  wars,  arrest  the  tide  of  invasion. 

The  b  ohopric  of  Saltzburg  forma  a  detached  district  ot  Upper  Austria,  ceded  for  a  lime  to 
Bavaria  but  restored  at  the  peace  oC  lfil4     It  is  a  completely  alpine  region,  presenting  all 
the  Swiss  features  of  rocks,  glaciers,  torrents,  and  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow. 
The  Noric  and  Rhajtian  Alps  approxi- 
mate, leaving  between  tJiem  the  broad 
valley   of  the   Salza,   connected   with 
many  others,  which  present  the  most 
beaut  ful  features  of  nature,  and  afibrd 
ample  scope  to  human  industry.    Saltz- 
burg C^g'.  420.)  ranks  with  the  most 
'   picturesque  cities  in  Europe,  being  built 
n  several  irregular  hills,  with  the  lofti- 
nest  alpine  summits  towering  behind. 
Its  ed  fices  correspond  altogether  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding   scenery, 
°        '  The  strong  castle,  with  the  arsenal,  the 

bishop's  palace  and  the  cathedral  are  bu  It  m  the  grandest  style  of  architecture,  and 
placed  in  the  nwwt  lofty  and  commandmg  situat  ona  Several  other  fine  buildings  were  con- 
sumed bv  fire  in  Ifliy  Saltzburg ha=  a  Ijceum  Mith  eleven  professors;  two  libraries,  con- 
tammg  together  56  000  volumes    and  a  school  ot  medicine 

Steyennark,  which  we  call  Styna,  is  a  considerable  inland  territory,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Lower  Austria,  once  governed  by  its  own  dukes,  but  long  since  absorbed  in  (he 
empire.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Styria;  the  former  of  which,  being  the  westom 
part,  is  altogether  alpine;  while  the  eastern  districts  decline  into  lower  mountains,  then 
into  gentle  hills,  and  finally  into  almost  a  level  plain,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.  The  moun- 
tains are  not  so  elevated  as  those  of  Switzerland;  and  though  some  glaciers  remain  in  the 
valleys  throughout  the  summer,  they  do  not  regularly  attain  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  highest  are,  the  Groseenberg,  8391  feet ;  the  Eisenhut,  7676 ;  the  Grimraing,  once 
accounted  the  loftiest,  only  7540;  the  Stangalpe,  7140.  The  Mnr,  which  crosses  Styria  Irora 
west  to  east,  and  passes  through  Hungary  mto  the  Danube,  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream ;  but 
its  navigation  is  so  obstructed,  that  it  is  only  useful  for  floating  down  the  timber  made  into 
rafts,  which  are  often  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Raab,  and  the  Ens,  water 
pBTtJcular  parts  of  Styria.  Of  the  3,800,000  jochs  of  which  it  consists,  about  1,-500,000  are 
woodland ;  1,080,000  pasture ;  only  558,000  arable ;  50,000  vineyard.  The  grain  is  chiefly 
maize  (used  both  for  the  cattle  and  for  the  bread  of  the  lower  orders),  rye  ami  buck-wheat; 
and  the  annual  produce  is  estimated,  by  Kindermann,  at  7,800,000  bushels.-,  Flas,  hemp, 
and  potatoes  are  general.  The  wine  is  reckoned  at  1,000,000  eimers,  and  is  stronger  and 
more  fiery  than  the  Austrian.  But  the  most  valuable  produce  is  that  of  the  mines  in  the 
upper  province,  which  ore  various ;  the  most  conaiderablo  is  very  fine  iron,  peculiarly  fit  for 
being  formed  into  steel.  Besides  the  numerous  fiirnaces  employed  in  extracting  the  ore,  there 
arc  large  manufactures  of  scythes,  sickles,  and  chopping-knives ;  a  great  part  of  the  iron 
also  is  worked  up  in  Austria,  and  is  even  exported  to  England  and  Prance.  Of  the  eastern 
province,  a  considerable  extent  is  occupied,  not  by  German  inhabitants,  but  by  the  Winden, 
a  rude  Sclavonian  race,  who  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the  Germans,  and  live  in  a 
much  poorer  and  ruder  manner. 

Of  the  towns  of  Styria,  Grati,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes,  is  the  capital  r  it  is 
situated  on  the  Mur,  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  borders  of  the  lower  district.  It  is  a  handsome, 
bustling,  and  prosperous  town,  and  contains  man^  houses  which  may  be  called  palaces. 
Indeed,  it  ranks  the  third  in  the  hereditary  dominions,  and  contains  2651  houses,  wiU)  a 
populalion  of  36,144.  Its  old  walls  and  castle,  situated  on  a  high  rock,  no  longer  suIEce 
to  render  it  a  fortified  city.  The  church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  monument  of  Ferdinand 
II.,  are  its  chief  omamentB.  Its  lyceum,  the  only  one  that  exists  in  the  province,  has 
t™pi'ty-six  professors,  and  a  libi-ary  of  70,000  volumes.     It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 
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particularly  in  iron  and  1  a  t  j  arly  lairs.  Tlie  female  population  of  Grata  are  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty  B  u  k  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Upper  Stycia,  is  a  small  and  dull 
town.     Mosbur^  i    a  1  pi  arrying  on  some  trade.     Cilly,  Judenhurg,  capitals  of 

particular  districts  d  L  ben  1  ere  the  preliminaries  of  17B8  were  signed,  are  only 
large  villages.  Ma  ell  a  11  e  on  Ihe  Austrian  frontier,  attracts  crowds  to  view  an 
uncouth  image  of  tl  Vir„m  th  deposited.-  It  was  once  enriched  by  many  precious 
donations,  among  which  were  tlie  images,  in  silver,  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
all  her  femily;  but  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  being  pressed  1^  financial  difficulties,  not  only  melted 
down  his  mother,  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters,  into  coin,  but  seized  a  great  part  of  the 

The  kingdom  of  lUyria  was  formed  hy  Napoleon,  after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  when  he 
had  compelled  Austria  to  cede  to  him  the  whole  soutli-eastem  angle  of  Germany,  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Friuli;  to  which  he  annexed  part  of  Croatia  and  the  Tyrol.  When  all  these 
territories  returned  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  she  still  retained  the  newly  created 
kingdom,  only  severing  from  it  the  last  two  appendages.  The  kmgdom,  thus  modified, 
contains  a  superficial  extent  of  13,590  square  miles,  according  to  Blumenbacli,  but  only 
13,480,  according  to  Lichteustein ;  Col.  Traux  gives  1,138,000  as  the  population  by  the  latest 
enumeration  in  1S29.  This  region  is  extremely  mountainous  and  rugged,  though  the  highest 
chains  are  on  the  frontier  of  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  where  Illyria  claims  a  part  of  the 
stupendous  mass  of  the  Gross  Glockner.  Its  own  proper  chains  are  those  of  Uie  Carnic  and 
Julian  Alps,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  territory ;  some  of  the  loftiest  pinnacles  rise 
above  10,500  feet.  The  large  stream  of  the  Drave  passes  through  Carinthia,  and  that  of 
the  Save  through  Carniola,  into  Hungary.  The  rugged  surface  of  Illyria  is,  in  many  places, 
very  Lll-fitted  for  corn,  of  which  it,  however,  produces  9,000,000  bushels,  chieily  of  the  coerser 
kinds,  rye  end  oats.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  flax,  and  a  little  hemp  and  silk.  Cattle  are  fed 
in  great  numbers,  and  sheep  in  the  more  bare  and  rocky  tracts  round  the  Adriatic.  Lead 
ia  produced  more  copiously  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  (about  2000  tons),  and 
mercury  more  abundantly  than  in  any  part  ol  Europe  (640  tons);  iron,  17,500  tons,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  antimony,  alum,  vilrnl  coal  and  sa  t.  The  chief  branch  of 
manufecture  ia  that  of  working  in  metal=  iron  poles  wire  scissors,  sickles,  hooks,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  linen  aid  some  woollen  The  fcreign  commerce  is  consider- 
able; the  only  sea-ports  in  the  Austro-German  tcmtories  Trieiste  and  Fiume,  are  situated 

The  physical  structure  of  this  country  is  very  singular  its  mountains  bemg  composed  of 
that  soft  and  porous  limestone  which  is  subject  to  e^ten'ive  perforation.  Illyria  is  said  to 
contain  upwards  of  1000  caverns,  many  of  which  receive  and  send  forth  subterraneous  rivers. 
The  most  considerable  is  the  laybach,  whi«h  issues  at  once  a  broad  stream  ftom  the  bosom 
of  a  mountain.  Its  cavemed  course  is  accessible  by  a  majestic  natural  gateway,  forty  feet 
high,  and  regularly  arched.  This  loads  into  a  spacious  cavern,  beneath  the  gigantic  walls 
and  vaulted  roof  of  which  the  river  is  seen  flowing.  The  cavern  cannot  be  traced  far  up ; 
but  the  river  is  still  heard  rolling  over  its  rocky  bed  m  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Of  all  the 
caverns,  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Adelsherg.  The  entrance  is  by  two  large  apertures, 
into  one  tk  which  a  river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visiter  in  his  progress  through  this 
dark  passage.  At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive  natural  cavern,  and  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunges  under  ground,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Here  a  precipitous  rocky  wall 
formerly  arrested  all  further  advance;  but  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  scaled  and  found  to 
lead  to  a  double  range  of  most  magnificent  caverns,  or  natural  palaces,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  fi'etted  with  cornices  of  tie  purest  stalactite.  The  columns  are  in  some  places  so 
nicely  clustered  together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as  to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  The  roof  is  m  part  so  lofty  as  not  to  he  discoverable  irom  beneath.  Not  a  souiid 
is  heard  beyond  die  occasional  droppmg  of  the  Water,  except  once  a  year,  when  a  ball  ia 
given  by  the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  caverns.  Here,  many  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surfece  of  the  earth,  and  a  mile  distant  &om  the  light  of  day,  the  simple  music 
of  the  Carniolan  rustics  resounds  through  more  magnificent  halls  than  ever  were  built  &t 
monarchs.  At  tlie  end  of  six  miles,  the  range  terminates  in  a  deep,  clear,  and  cold  subter- 
raneous lake,  which  has  not  yet  been  passed.  The  Lake  of  Zirknitz  is  another  of  the  wonders 
of  Illyria.  Its  celebrity  is  founded  on  the  periodical  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters  into  and  out 
ofthe  bowels  of  the  mountain.  In  winter  and  spring  its  basin,  measuring  six  milea  by  three, 
is  entirely  filled.  On  the  approach  of  midsummer  it  begins  to  diminish,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  is  entirely  drained.  A  luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  or  even  rye,  is  then  r^sed  in 
its  abandoned  bed ;  and  the  sportsman  shoots  game,  where  shortly  before  he  was  fishing  tot 
pike.  The  caverns  are  then  seen  gaping,  through  which  the  waters  descended ;  and  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  when  the  rains  set  in,  water  rushes  out  firom  them  and  fi-om  others,  and  the 
Iske  is  rapidly  filled. 

The  cities  of  Illyria  are ; — Laybach,  an  ancient  place,  the  principal  seat  of  government, 
containing  about  11,000  inhabitants,  a  lyceum,  and  some  manufactures  of  siik  and  porcelain. 
It  is  distinguished  as  having  been  the  seat  of  that  congress  in  which  the  Holy  Allianca 
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decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  On  a  hill  above  it  slaiids  the  strong  castle  of  Subiana,  the  place 
of  confinement  for  the  Itdian  liberals.  Ckgonfiirt,  a  town  of  equal  size,  haa  also  a  iycRum, 
some  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  considerable  transit  tra>le.  ViUach  is  only  about  halt  its 
<!xtent,  but  has  considerable  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  conveyance  of 
fioods  hetween  Germany  and  Italy.  The  only  Austro-German  sea-ports  are  m  the  kingdom 
'if  lUyrift.  Trieste,  made  a  free  port  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  haa  mcreased  so 
rapidly,  as  to  be  now  one  of  the  principal  havens  of  Europe.  Its  population,  in  1815,  was 
36  000  but  has  since  risen  to  upwards  of  42,000.  '  In  1615  it  was  entered  by  7676  large 
vessels,  and  275,000  tons  of  ffoods  were  exported.  Its  esporls  to  North  America  alone,  m 
that  year,  amounted  to  250,000/.,  and  the  imports  to  200,000/.  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  a 
more  easterly  bay,  is  to  Hungary  what  Trieste  is  to  Germany ;  but  this  trade  not  being  so 
important,  supports  only  a  population  of  about  SOOO,  and  enables  Fiume  to  send  out  hrom 
1200  to  1500  sloops.  ,      ,   L     ^  .      -.    -       f  .1 

The  Tyrol,  including  Vorarlberg,  is  llie  most^ westerly  of  the  German  territories  of  Uie 
empire,  and  borders  upon  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  the  most  lofty  and  rugged  ot 
all  the  alpine  regions  of  Austria.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  projecUon  &om  Switzerland,  which 
it  entirely  resembles,  except  in  the  absence  of  extensive  lakes.  It  presents  mornitains  reach- 
ins  to  the  skies,  and  crowned  with  eternal  snows,  or  with  rocky  pinnacles;  awful  abysses, 
with  thundering  waterfalls;  fields  of  ice  stretching  miles  in  extent;  avalanches  rushing 
down  the  steep  sides,— the  whole  aspect  of  nature  presenting  a  scene  of  awfiil  majesty  anU 
feaiftil  beauty.  The  OrUes,  the  highest  peak  yet  measured,  has  been  found  to  reach  an 
altitude  of  12,852  feet ;  and  there  are  others,  particulariy  in  the  Oetzthal,  which  might  also 
stand  by  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa.  The  Schemowand  is  11,645  feet,  the 
Phalievhugel  9756,  the  So"sl«in  S106.  Some  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube  (file 
Inn,  the  Lech,  the  Iser,)  pour  down  ftom  the  heights  of  the  Tyrol.  Agricultural  industry 
cannot  flourish  on  such  a  surface ;  as,  of  1,500,000  jocha,  only  a  tenUi  can  be  subjected  to 
the  plough,  and  then  only  rye,  vAeat,  and  barley  can  be  grown.  The  Tyrolese,  however, 
have  made  all  that  was  possible  out  of  Iheir  rugged  soil.  They  have  a  great  store  of  horned 
cattle  and  sheep ;  valuable  gardens,  from  which  apples  aie  sent  even  to  Russia ;  good  wme, 
though  it  will  not  keep;  some  tobacco;  wood,  and  salt  in  abundance.  The  other  mineral 
productions  axe  in  considerable  variety,  but  of  no  great  amount.  The  national  character  ot 
Uie  Tyrolese  is  excellent.  They  are  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted.  Their  attachment 
to  their  country,  to  its  independence,  and  to  the  house  of  Austriji,  has  been  displayed  m  tlie 
most  heroic  manner.  The  exploits  which  their  undisciplined  and  almost  unarmed  bands 
performed  in  the  last  war,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  modem  history.  They  are 
almost  aJl  Catholics;  but  their  religion,  according  to  this  creed,  is  genuine  and  sincere. 
Their  enterprising  industry  ja  strikingly  displayed  by  the  boldness  with  which  they  rnount 
the  steepest  cliffi,  and  are  thence  let  down  by  ropes,  in  order  to  cultivate  bke  a  garden  a 
little  spot  that  to  a  stranger  would  appear  inaccessible. 

The  towns  of  the  Tyrol  are  Innspruek,  the  capital ;  an  ancient,  well  built,  and  consider- 
able place,  with  10,800  inhabitants,  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  the  most  direct 
passage  from  Germany  into  Italy.  Hall,  fariJier  down  on  the  same,  flourishes  by  large  mines 
of  salt  Kuffitein  is  important  as  a  military  position.  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  aid  near  the 
borders  of  Italy,  is  a  fine  old  city,  celebrated  for  the  ecclesiastical  council  held  there  m 
1515-1562,  which  had  so  signal  an  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  Europe  Roveredo, 
still  further  down,  and  almost  Italian,  carries  on  some  silk  manufectnres.     Botz  Bolsan 

has. a  crowdtd  market,  where  the  German  and  Italian  merchants  exchange  th  rood 

of  their  respective  countries.     Brixen,  Brcgenz,  Feldkirch,  (the  last  two  in  th    V       lb 
and  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,)  are  also  of  some  consequence. 

Bohemia  is  the  most  considerable  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Austrian  t      to  n 

Germany.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  completely  enclosed  by  a  ring  f  ntam^ 
of  which  the  Biesengebirge  separate  it  fi-om  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  from  Sa  y  tirs  f 
the  Bohemian  forest  from  Austria  and  Pranconia.  These  chains  run  fivDm  3000  to  5000 )  t, 
and  none  of  them  shoot  up  those  awful  pinnacles,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which  range 
ftlon"  tne  Swiss  and  Italian  borders.  Bohemia  is  the  most  completely  inland  country  of 
Germany,  bemg  nearly  equidistant  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  With  the  formo^ 
however,  it  communicates  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  m  and  rolls  through 
all  Bohemia,  receiving  its  great  tributary,  the  Moldau,  and  all  its  other  waters.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  on  earth  more  amply  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  solid  and  useful  com- 
modities than  Bohemia.  Grain,  cattle,  timber,  metals,  are  all  in  such  plenty,  that  it  la 
difficult  to  say  which  predominates.  Of  7,769,000  jochs,  3,608,000  are  arable,  which,  m 
1785,  produced  62.000,000  quarters;  the  proportions  of  which  were,  17,000,000  rye, 
14,000,000  oats,  17,000,000  barley,  2,500,000  wheat ;  and  the  amount  is  now  supposed  to  be 
from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Flax  is  raised  to  the  amount  of  81KK)  tons,  which  yet  is  not 
Bufficient  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Horned  cattle,  though  very  numerous,  have 
been  somewhat  diminished  of  late  years;  but  the  breed  both  of  horses  and  sheep  has  been 
much  imonved      I'l  1817,  tliere  was  a  census,   which  returned  121,000  horses,  241/100 
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oxen,  601,000  cows,  and  907,000  sheep.  The  ho(»  arc  the  best  in  the  world,  and  there  is  a 
profiiaion  of  apples  and  pears;  but  the  wines  are  in  small  quantity,  and  scarcely  drinkabln. 
From  the  rainea  are  drawn  varioiia  metals,  of  which  the  moat  peculiar  is  tin,  to  the  amount 
of  3"fi  tons.  Even  fishing  is  carried  on  very  actively  in  this  inland  situation,  by  means  of 
ponds,  which  are  said  tiD  exceed  20,000  in  number.  The.  manutacttires  of  Bohemia  are  also 
most  extensive.  That  of  linen  is  the  staple,  including  not  onlv  the  common  fiibrics,  but  the 
finer  ones  of  damask,  carahric,  lawn,  and  tape.  In  1811,  this  manufiicture  was  said  to 
•.mploy  400,000  spinners,  55,000  weavers,  and  bOOO  bleachers.  That  of  wool  once  employed 
50,000  spinners,  and  20,000  weavers  and  other  workmen.  In  the  cotton  branch,  the  number 
■imployed  is  computed  at  36,000.  There  are  3000  hat-makers;  and  the  glass  of  Bohemia ia 
fixmed  over  all  Europe.  In  1801,  the  entire  value  of  Bohemian  manufactures  was  reckoned 
at  nearly  4,000,000/.  sterling ;  the  pay  of  the  workmen  l,.500,000i.,  and  that  of  the  spinners 
400,000?.  Yet  it  is  remarked,  that  there  is  little  appearance  of  the  wealth  which  Bohemia 
actually  contains.  The  nobles,  indeed,  possess  immense  estates,  the  value  of  which  ia 
estimated  at  nearly  45,000,0001.  sterling,  firmly  secured  by  entails  and  other  legal  pro- 
visions; but  they  spend  (heir  fortunes  chiefly  in  profuse  pomp  and  luxury  at  Vienna.  The 
population,  in  1775,  was  only  2,531,000.  In  1817  it  had  increased  to  3,236,000 ;  but  by  the 
census  in  I82T,  to  3,783,640 :  of  these  1,810,742  were  males,  and  1,972,898  females.  Two 
thirds  are  of  Sclavonic  race,  and  there  are  about  50,000  Jews.  The  Bohemians,  beycoid 
any  other  German  people,  made  an  early  and  noble  stand  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Not  only  after  Lulher,  but  lon^  before,  the  standard  of  the  Reformation  was  reaied, 
after  the  death  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague;  but  these  glorious  efibrta  had  a  fklal 
issue.  Overwhelmed  by  the  arms  of  Austria,  the  Protestants  were  either  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom,  or  compelled  to  renounce  their  worship;  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  principles  of  toleratbn  began  to  influence  even  the  Austrian  ca.hinet,  that 
about  34,000  Protestants  resumed  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Amid  the  same  convul- 
sions, the  civil  rights  for  which  Bohemia  had  so  noMy  contended  were  all  wrested  irom  her, 
and  she  retains  only  a  semblance  of  national  states. 
Prague  (^fig.  421.),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  plain  of  Bohe- 
mia. Its  bridge,  its  old  Gothic  cathedral 
on  a  hill,  the  vast  and  decaymg  palaces  of 
the  ancient  nobles,  the  old  stjle  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  private  mansions,  unite  to 
five  It  an  antique  and  characteristic  gran- 
L^ur  In  the  cathedral  is  particularly  dia- 
tinguished  the  magnificent  silver  shrine, 
which  has  survived  the  wars  of  centuries. 
Among  the  vast  forsaken  palaces  may  be 
distinguished  that  of  WalJenstein,  the  fres- 
coes of  which  are  still  bright;  and  that  of 
Czernim,  still  more  vast,  but  quite  dilapi. 
dated.  Prague  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to 
Mr  Sherer,  more  picturesque  and  mora 
impre=an  e  than  Vienna  The  population  in  1^17,  amounted  to  79,606,  of  which  6783  were 
Jews;  but,  by  dooumenta  collected  m  1H26,  Dr.  &ulz:g  estimates  it  at  105,000,  independent 
of  12,000  troops  in  garrison.  Of  these,  627  were  clergy,  883  nobility,  2093  public  func- 
tionaries, and  5608  artisans.  There  is  a  considerable  spirit  of  literature,  and  of  makmg 
literary  collections,  in  Prague.  It  has  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  university  with  44  pro- 
fessors and  879  students,  and  a  library  of  100,000  volumes.  There  is  a  national  museum, 
an  academy  of  painting,  fifteen  good  picture-galleries,  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  The 
trade  of  the  kingdom  centres  very  much  in  Prague;  and  three  great  annual  fairs  are  held 
there.  The  city  is  kept  very  clean,  but  indifferently  lighted,  and  some  of  its  streets  are 
unpaved. 

Bohemia  has  a  number  of  little  towns  of  from  2000  to  5000  inhabitants,  hut  no  great 
cities,  except  its  capital.  We  may  mention  Budweis,  Pilsen ;  Koniggratz,  a  strong  place 
on  the  Silesian  frontier ;  Eger, «  military  position  on  the  side  of  Franconia ;  Tabor,  founded 
by  the  Hussites,  who  gave  it  this  scriptural  name;  Toplit?,  celebrated  for  its  baths.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and  do  not  accumulate  in 
the  larger  cities. 

Moravia,  in  which  we  shall  include  the  smoll  part  of  Silesia  which  remains  to  Austria,  is 
a  country  of  less  extent  than  Bohemia,  but  of  nearly  similar  aspect,  and  equally  ftrtile.  It 
has  also  a  frontier  of  high  mountains ;  being  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  those  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  Bohemia,  on  the  other  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  beyond  which  are  Poland 
and  Hungary;  Smaller  chains  penetrate  the  country,  and  render  the  full  half  of  it  moun- 
tainous ;  but  broad  and  fruitful  valleys  intervene,  and  the  southern  part  consists  of  fine  and 
"  '"  '.ve  plains,  Ihe  soil  of  which  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  March  or  Morava,  rising  in  the 
n  frontier,  traverses  tlie  whole  country,  bearing  all  its  tributary  waters  down  to  ths 
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Danube.  Moravia  contains  2,070,000  jochs  arable,  750,000  pasture,  50,000  yineyards, 
1,120,000  in  timber  Tlie  produce  is,  wheat,  about  2,600,000  bushels ;  rye,  8,000,000 ; 
barley,  3,500,000 ;  oats,  16,000,000.  The  Uve  stock,  137,000  horses,  357,000  oxen,  and 
402,000  cows.  The  produce  of  flax  is  also  very  great  This  ia  a  distinguished  luanufec- 
turing  province.  The  woollen  branch  flourishes  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire ; 
employing  10,000  looms  and  100,000  men,  not  only  in  common  cloths  and  flannels,  but  in 
kerseymeres  and  other  fine  fabrics.  The  general  staple  of  linen  is  not  less  flourishing ; 
employing  26,000  looms,  15,000  weavers,  and  300,000  spinners.  Cotton  also  gives  employ- 
ment to  10,000  people;  and  the  hosiery  amounts  to  200,000  woollen  and  140,000  cotton 
stockings.  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  in  1S17,  contained  1,733,000  inhabitants;  of 
whom  450,000  were  of  German,  and  1,250,000  of  Sclavonic  race,  with  38,000  Jews.  By 
the  census  of  1825,  they  had  increased  to  1,968,000. 

The  towns  of  Moravia  are  considerable.  Brunn  and  Olmutz  are  both  strong  fortresses, 
and  barriers  of  the  empire.  The  former,  containing  27,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, and  has  extensive  manufiictures  of  fine  woollens.  Olmutz  is  a  great  market  for 
Russian  and  Hungarian  cattle.  Iglau,  an  open  town,  has  considerable  manufactures,  and  is 
the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  Moravia.  Znaym,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Moravian  princes,  ia 
now  chiefly  supported  by  its  great  military  hospital.  Troppau  and  Jagerndorf,  in  Austriaji 
Silesia,  are  strong  and  pretty  considerable  towns. 

SuBSECT.  2. — l^ssian  Dominions. 

The  German  dominions  of  Prussia  are  extensive  and  scattered,  variously  acquired  by 
successive  inheritance  and  conquest  They  consist  of  Brandenburg,  the  original  basis  of 
the  monarchy;  of  I'omerania  and  Silesia;  and  of  territories  in  Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  and 
on  the  Rhine. 

Brandenburg  forms  a  great  mass  of  territory  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
bordering  on  Poland.  It  is  usually  called  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  comprises  the  cities 
of  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Stettin;  containuig  15,480  square  miles,  and  1,926,995  inhabitants 
in  16^ :  it  is  neither  the  most  fertile  nor  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  great  country.  It 
Mnsists  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  in  some  places  presentbg  a  dead  level,  in  others  blown  into 
hills  of  little  elevation.  The  grain,  though  carefully  cultivated,  is  not  sufiicient  for  internal 
supply,  but  is  of  excellent  quality.  Tobacco  and  flax  aie  cultivated  with,  success.  The 
breed  of  horses  and  oxen  has  been  improved;  but  the  pastures  are  not  sufficiently  rich  for 
them.  Sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers  on  the  sand-hills;  and  their  wool,  improved  by  the 
mixture  of  the  merino,  ranks  next  to  that  of  Silesia.  The  woods  cover  a  fourth  pari  of  the 
surface,  but  are  chiefly  firs  and  pines,  affording  excellent  masts,  with  some  good  oak  forests. 
The  manufactures,  few  of  which  originally  belonged  to  the  district,  having  been  p  t  n  d 
with  great  zeal  by  the  government,  have  considerably  increased.     That  of  wonll  th 

most  extensive ;  the  next  in  importalicc  are  linens  and  silk  r  porcelain  and  other  m  m  ntal 
fiibrics  are  carried  on  at  Berlin.  The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable,  being  fe  u  ed  bj 
the  great  rivers  which  pass  through  the  province.  The  Elbe,  indeed,  only  touches  ts  t  n 
border ;  but  its  great  tributaries,  the  Elster  and  the  Spree,  cross  all  Brandenbur  and  the 
Oder  runs  through  it  from  the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  greatly  u  ded  by  tl  p 
canals  that  unite  them. 

Berlin  (Jig.  432.),  the  capital  of  Brandenburg,  and  of  the 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe;  being  the  recent  and  studied  creati 
has  been  ibnned  upon  a  regular  plan,  and  on  a  liberal  scale  of 


monarchy,  is  one  of 
I  of  an  absolute  monarch,  it 
:penditure.     The  Branden- 


burg gate  (^^.  423.)  IS  considered  tlic  mostsimple  and  majestic  portal  in  Europe.  On  the  enta- 
blature stands  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory,  one  of  the  trophies  carried  off  by  the  French,  but  which 
Prussian  victaries  have  now  restored  to  its  place.  This  matchless  gate  forms  the  entrance  into 
the  Lindon-strasae,  which,  as  a  street,  is  perhaps  aJso  without  a  rival.  It  is  divided,  by  double 
rows  of  linden  or  lime  trees,  into  fine  alleys,  which  aflbrd  delightful  walks,  and  along  which  are 
ranged  edificesofthe  most  majestic  and  classical  character.  Among  these  are  chiefly  remarked, 
ft"  palace  situated  on  the  Place  de  Gendarmes  {Jig.  424.),  seen  along  a  iine  of  lofty  ia<;ade, 
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porticoes  6tatue«  and  eveiy  Tariety  of  sculptural  decoration;  the  Italian 
urchee,  and  the  theatre,  buiit  with  the  intention  of  eclipsing  all  the  other 
productions  of  Prussian  architectural  taste 
Mr.  Russell,  however,  complains  that  there 
is  sonietiiing  monotonous  in  the  design, 
which  is  uniformly  that  of  an  Ionic  portico 
on  a  very  simple  front.  The  same  &ult  he 
imputes  to  the  other  streets  and  squares, 
though  they  are  broad,  spacious,  and  regu- 
lar. Tlie  Spree,  which  divides  Berlin,  has 
only  the  appearance  of  a  hroad  ditch,  navi- 
gated by  flat-hottomed  boats.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  is  the  old  town,  a  scene  of  traffic, 
with  little  pretension  to  beauty.  The  [vipu- 
lation,  which  in  1726  was  only  94,419.  had 
risen  in  1827  to  223,530.  Out  of  rvery 
hundred,  fifteen  were  military.  Berim  is  a  busy  city,  carrymg  on  various  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  particularly  silk,  with  a  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  employing  300 
hands,  and  the  products  of  which  have  been  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  Dresden.  There 
are  nuraerous  makers  of  surgical  and  mathematical  inetiumcnls.  The  trade  of  Berlin  is  also 
extensive,  as  it  communicates  by  the  Spree,  and  its  canals,  both  with  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
An  university  has  lately  been  founded,  which,  in  1S29,  contaiped  1752  students,  and  ranks 
second  to  none  in  Germany.  This  capital  has  also  royal  ocademies  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts;  a  splendid  public  library;  cabinets  of  natural  history;  a  botajiie  garden  containing 
12,000  exotic  plants ;  and  a  fine  picture  gallery. 

The  other  towns  of  Brandenburg  are  not  of  first-rate  importance.  Potsdam,  designed  by 
Frederick  the  Great  as  a  military  residence,  is  regularly  and  very  handsomely  buiit,  with 
30,000  inhabitants ;  yet,  according  to  a  late  writer,  it  suggests  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a 
barrack.  On  every  side  are  seen  stifT  figures  of  recruits  moving  slowly  to  the  marching 
step,  under  smart  and  severe  instructors.  Frederick's  palace  of  Sans  Souci  is  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  those  apartments  which  were  occupied  by  himself.  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder  cannot  challenge  a  comparison  with  its  namesake  on  Uie  Mayn :  it  is  still  a 
considerable  town  of  1.5,500  inhabitants,  with  a  strong  bridge  over  the  Oder,  which  is  here 
&  broad  and  spacious  stream.  It  has  some  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  holding 
five  yearly  markets,  much  frequented  by  the  Russians  and  Poles.  Brandenburg,  the  old 
■  capital,  is  still  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants.  Kustrin  and  Spandau  are  little  fortified  towns, 
the  former  of  great  strength. 

Pomerania  is  a  long  line  of  narrow,  sandy  coast,  lyioK  along  tlie  Baltic.  Tho  Oder  here 
enters  that  sea,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large  and  winding  haff,  or  bay,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which  are  the  large  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin.  It  is  divided  into  the  governments 
of  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  Kmslin,  craiiaining  aropulation  of  869,958.  The  soil  is  in  many 
parts  fiir  from  productive ;  yet  in  others,  especially  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden, 
it  is  made  by  industry  to  yield  harvests  of  grain  more  than  sufficient  for  the  interior  supply. 
There  are  few  manuSictures ;  but  the  commoditiesofBrandenbui^  and  Silesia  are  brought 
down  the  Oder,  and  exported  from  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  other  ports.  Stettin,  the  capital, 
is  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses,  hut  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities 
in  the  monarchy,  containing  a  population  of  25,0{K),  including  the  military.  In  1837,  there 
entered  and  quitted  its  port  25,034  vessels,  and  nineteen  were  built  there.  Stralsund,  the 
-  former  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  lies  in  a  wido  flat  territory,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  great  island  of  Eugen,  and  so  enclosed  by  bays  and  lakes  that  it  can  com 
municate  with  the  continent  only  by  bridges.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fort- 
resses in  Europe,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  Wallenstein;  but  the  walls  are 
now  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  ramparts  are  used  only  as  a  promenade.     The  vessels 
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which  entereil  and  quitted  its  port  in  1837  were  6324.     Anklam,  Stolpe,  Wollin,  Slargard, 
and  Kffislin,  are  also  porta  and  towns  deserving  of  mention. 

Silesia  is  an  extensive  oblong  tract  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  It  wfls  originally  a 
Polish  province ;  but  Genniin  settlers  have  now  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  intro- 
duced industry  and  prosperity.  From  its  fertility,  and  tlie  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is 
considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Prussian  crown.  The  Oder,  rising  on  its  southern 
border,  divides  it  into  tjro  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  the  western  is  mountainous  or  hilly: 
its  population  is  altogether  German,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  manufactures ;  while 
the  eastern  consists,  in  ft  great  measure,  of  fiat  and  sandy  plains,  and  is  partly  occupied  by 
Sclavonic  races.  The  pnncipol  mountains  are  the  Riesengebirge  and  the  Sudetes,  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Of  tJie  Riesengebirge,  the  most  elevated  summit  is  the 
Schneekoppe,  6400  feet  high ;  and  though  not  adorned  by  lakes,  it  exhibits  venr  picturesque 
scenery,  which  has  gained  it  the  appellation  of  "German  Swilaerland."  Silesia  contains 
15,600  square  mijes,  and  is  divided  into  tlie  governments  of  Breslau,  Oppeln,  and  Liegnitz, 
which,  m  1837,  comprised  a  popuktion  of  2,363,562  persons;  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1817  was  1,992,598.  Of  12,400,000  acres,  excluding  tracts  altogether  naked  and  moun- 
tainous, 6,900,000  arc  under  the  plough;  yet  so  great  is  the  population,  that  it  is  only  in 
favourable  years  that  the  produce  of  grain  suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  people.  Flax 
is  cultivated  in  a  very  great  quantity ;  yet  still  not  sufficient  for  the  immense  manuliicture 
of  which  it  is  the  material.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  also  considerable  productions. 
The  live  stock  that  is  reared  is  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  sheep,  which,  even  in  1802,  amounted  to  2,229,000;  and  their  wool  has  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  as  to  be  an  extensive  object  of  export,  in  a  great  measure  superseding  the 
Spanish  in  the  market  of  Britain.  Silesia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  manu&cturing  country  m  all 
Germany ;  its  linens,  in  particular,  are  considered  the  best  m  the  world  fijr  pliancy,  brilliant 
whiteness,  and  durability.  In  18(B,  they  employed  35,000  looms,  producing  in  viilue  about 
12,000,000  rix-doUars;  but  Bonaparte's  decrees,  and  the  successfiil  rivalry  of  Iceland  and 
Scotland,  have  greatly  lowered  the  amount.  Which  is  now  only  estimated  at  from  7,000,000 
to  9,000,000,  of  which  firom  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  are  exported.  About  half  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  employed  in  spinning.  Yam  is  exported;  and  a  great  quantity  of  Bohemian  cloth 
is  brought  hither  to  be  bleached.  The  seat  of  the  manulacture  is  chiefly  in  the  mountain- 
ous district,  where  the  numerous  streams  and  the  purity  of  the  water  are  highly  favourable 
to  its  various  processes.  The  woollen  fabric,  though  less  considerable,  employs  .5500  looms, 
and  is  reckoned  to  produce  5,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  very  productive, 
Uie  returns  being  10,000  tons  of  iron,  2677  marks  of  silver,  besides  copper,  le&d,  arsenic,  &c. 
The  trade  of  Silesia  consist  in  the  exportation  ^f  its  manufactures,  chiefly  by  the  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Stettin,  and  in  the  importation  of  grain  and  cattle  from  Poland  and  Moldavia; 
of  wine  from  Austria;  and  of  India  goods,  silk,  and  cotton,  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

The  towns  of  Silesia  are  close-built,  well  fortified,  not  very  large,  but  in  a  thriving  slate, 
Breslau,  the  capital,  however,  in  1837,  contained  87,119  peo^ej^Jiesides  the  military,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  province,  maintainmg  inEmiate  communications  with 
Hamburg,  Stettb,  aid  Danlzic.  It  has  also  a  flourishing  university,  an  extensive  library, 
and  other  valuable  collections,  and  has  given  birth  to  many  learned  men,  particularly  Garve 
and  Wolf.  Schweidnitz  was  considered  of  immense  strength,  and  was  made  by  Frederick 
his  chief  place  of  arms  during  the  seven  years' war;  but  when  Napoleon  obtained  posseesion 
of  it  m  1807,  he  demolished  the  fortifications,  which  have  never  been  restored.  Glatz,  in  a 
beautiful  mountain  valley,  has  two  castles,  both  reckoned  masterpieces  of  modem  fortifica- 
tJon.  Uegnitz  is  less  remarkable  for  its  own  strength  than  fiir  the  signal  victory  there 
gained  by  Frederick  over  the  Austrian  army  in  1760.  Hirschberg,  situated  amid  the  most 
romantic  scenes  of  mountain  Silesia,  is  crowded  in  summer  with  admiring  visitants.  The 
other  fortress  towns  of  importance  are  Gross  Glogau,  on  the  Oder,  and  Neisse,  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  in  a  marshy  country,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  wet  ditch.  Brieg  and  Gerlitz 
are  considerable  open  towns. 

Prussian  Sasony  forms  a  large  extent  of  straggling  territory,  consisting  of  portions 
severed  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways  from  all  the  neighbouring  states,  great  and 
small,  sometimes  having  fragments  enclosed  wiihin  them,  and  sometimes  enclosing  within 
itself  fragments  of  them.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  viewed  as  nearly  a.  square  territory, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  Royal  Saxony,  Brandenbui^,  and  Hanover.  It 
is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  aud  Erfurt,  containing  1,396,340 
inhabitants.  It  belongs  generally  to  the  vast,  wide,  flat  plain  of  northern  Germany,  tliough 
on  its  western  side  it  borders  on  the  Hartz  and  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  There  are  con- 
siderable sandy  and  marshy  tracts,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  abundantly  productive  of  grain, 
which  is  cultivated  with  particular  skill  and  diligence.  Flax  and  tobacco,  with  rape  and 
Ibseed,  are  also  in  great  plenty.  Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  kept  up  merely  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation,  but  sheep  are  in  number  about  1,000,000,  and  the  Saxon  wool  ranks 
with  the  very  best  in  Europe.  The  mineral  wealth  is  considerable,  especially  salt,  of  which 
a  great  vein 'traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory.  The  common  manufactures  of 
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linen  ami  wooUen  are  generally  diffused,  without  being  carried  to  any  remarkable  extent. 
The  Elbe,  which  divides  the  province  into  two  parts,  affords  the  opportunity  of  a  very  activo 
trade.  The  territory  is  rated  at  10,076  squai'e  railej^.  Tho  inliabitajils  are  almost  entirely 
German  and  Protestants,  this  having  been  at  an  early  period  the  grand  seat  of  Luther'a 
reformation. 

The  towns  aie  not  generally  very  large,  but  numerous,  ancient,  well  fortified,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  German  warfare.  Magdeburg,  which  may  rank  as  the  capital,  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  m  Europe;  and,  for  its  noble  defence 
against  Charles  V.  and  Tilly,  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Its 
works  are  of  immense  extent,  bounded  on  most  of  its  circuit  by  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  rest  by 
aditch,  not  wet,  but  very -broad,  and  carefully  undermined.  The  horrible  sackbg  of  Magde- 
burg by  the  imperialists,  in  1631,  is  still  vividly  remembered  there,  with  execrations  on  the 
memory  of  Count  Tilly,  by  whom  il  was  eanctioned.  It  is  a  line  old  city ;  the  houses  large 
and  massive :  it  has  a  spacious  market-place,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  Odio  Uie  Great,  and 
an  irre^lar  but  very  broad  principal  street.  Once  a  powerful  ftee  city,  it  now  contains 
32,000  inhabitants,  a  number  of  manufactures,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  up  and  down 
the  Elbe.  Erfurt,  formerly  one  of  the  principal  cities,  and  a  central  mart,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  has  now  completely  yielded  the  palm  to  Leipzig;  and,  uistead  of  60,000,  conlains 
only  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  still  a  strong  fortress,  forming  the  key  between  Saxony 
and  Franconia.  Wittenberg,  formerly  a  distinguished  Saxon  capital,  where  the  standard  of 
the  Reformation  was  first  reared,  is  now  only  a  small  but  strong  town.  Halle  is  a  large 
city  of  31,500  inhabitants,  with  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  crowded  universities  of 
Germany,  and  enriched  by  extensive  salt-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  Halberstadt  is  also  a 
large  open  old  town,  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Quediinburg  was  once  distinguished  for  tlie 
unbounded  wealth  of  its  nunnery,  the  abbess  of  which  had  3ie  principal  seat  and  vote  on  the 
bench  of  prelates ;  but  since  1696  its  wealth  and  privileges  have  been  vastly  curtailed. 
Muhlhausen,  Meisehatg,  Weissenfels,  Naumburg,  Torgau,  Slendahl,  Salzwedel,  are  also 
considerable  towns,  of  from  4000  to  8000  inhabitants.  Lutzen  is  only  a  village ;  but  its  site 
is  distinguished  by  the  victory  and  fell  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  Protestant  hero. 

Prussian  Westphalia  is  also  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  small  detached  parts;  but,  by 
cessions  and  arrondissemens  it  has  been  formed  into  a  pretty  compact  territory,  situated 
between  Hanover  and  Holland,  and  extending  from  the  Weser  nearly  to  the  Rhine.  It 
extends  to  8272  square  miles,  and  its  three  governments  of  Munster,  Minden,  and  Arens- 
berg  contained,  in  1827,  a  population  of  1,207,713.  The  Lippe  divides  it  into  two  parts; 
the  northern  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  which  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  affords  some  good 
corn-land;  the  southern  is  covered  with  ranges  of  little  rocky  hills  branching  from  the 
Hartz,  wliich  render  the  soil  often  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  it  is  always  covered  with  fine 
wood.  The  staple  to  which  Westphalia  owes  its  celebrity  consists  in  its  hogs,  which  surpass 
those  of  all  the  other  provinces,  producing  the  hams  so  much  famed  diroughout  Europe.  The 
valuable  minerals  of  iron,  coal,  and 'salt  are  also  very  abundant.  There  are  extensive  manu- 
factures of  coarse  linen,  and  a  few  which  produce  that  of  finer  quality.  Upwards  of  20,000 
looms  were  at  work  in  1816.  The  trade  of  the  province  consists  in  sending  these  produc- 
tions down  the  rivers  to  Bremen  and  Holland ;  but  Prussian  Westphalia  at  no  point  reaches 
the  sea,  or  even  extends  to  the  Rhine. 

The  chief  towns  of  Prussian  Westphalia  are  the  capitals  of  its  three  districts,  Munster, 
Minden,  and  Arensberg.  Munster,  once  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  biehop,  and  too  well  known 
from  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Anafiaptists  during  their  temporary  possession  of  it,  is 
still  a  flourishing  place,  which  between  1802  and  1817  increased  its  population  from  12,797 
to  18,218.  The  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648,  forms  one  of  the  great  eras  of  European  history. 
Minden,  celebrated  for  the  signal  victory  achieved  by  the  British  arms  in  1759,  lies  on  the 
Weser,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  A  beautiful  landscape  is  here  formed  by  the 
river,  its  numerous  little  tributaries,  and  a  range  of  wooded  mountains,  between  which  the 
Weser  opens  the  passage  called  Porta  Westphalica.  Arensberg,  once  tbe  seat  of  a  counf 
of  that  name,  and  Paderbom,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  were  distinguished  places  in  the  middlf 
ages,  but  hBve  greatly  declined.  Bielefeld  is  the  centre  of  Westphalian  manufacture, 
especially  that  of  damask,  and  of  other  fine  linen.  In  1811  there  were  exposed  in  its 
market  upwards  of  2,000,000  ells.  In  the  surrounding  meadows  seventeen  bleachfields 
employ  460  labourers.  There  is  also  a  surprising  number  of  little  towns,  of  from  2000  tn 
5000  people:  Rucklinghausen,  Kosfeld,  Steinflirt,  Herforden,  &ake!,  Wasburg,  Lippstadt 
Sost,  Hamm,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  Iserlon,  Altona,  and  Siegen. 

The  Rhenish  territories  of  Prussia  formerly  consisted  of  two  provinces;, one  bearing  the 
compound  appellation  of  JuIich-CI eve-Berg,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which 
have  recently  been  incorporated  intoone  province,  bearmg  the  name  of  the  Rhine.  Its  popula- 
tion amounts  to  2,168,163. 

Julich-ClevoBerg  consists  of  the  three  grand  duchies  of  those  names,  incorporated  with 
the  city,  and  part  of  the  bishoprjc  of  Cologne,  the  Prussian  part  of  Guelderland,  the  abbacies 
of  Esaen  and  Werden,  and  a  few  other  small  places.     It  occupies  almost  ninety  miles  t<>^  the 
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course  of  tlie  Rhine,  extending  on  botli  siilea  of  that  river.-  Of  all  the  Prussian  terrilories 
it  is  the  icaat  favoured  by  nature.  On  the  eastern  bank  extends  a  continuous  range  ol 
mountains,  including  the  remarkable  group  called  the  Siebengebirge,  or  Seven  Hills ;  noi, 
indeed,  exceeding  the  height  of  2000  feet,  but  naked  and  rugi^d.  -,  The  opposite  tiank  is, 
indeed,  level,  bat  consists  ulmost  entirely  of  sandy  plains  and  wide  morasses ;  Uie  country, 
tliercfbre,  does  not  prodiice  corn  sufScient  for  its  own  consumption,  nor  any  thing  in  abumlance 
e.'scept  flax.  Under'  these  natural  disadvantages,  however,  !he  inhabitants  exert  a  manu- 
facturing industry  beyond  what  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  Prussia  or  even  of  Germany. 
The  grand  duchy  of  Berg  has  been  called  England  in  miniature.suchis  the  variety  of  labrica 
carried  on  there.  Cloth,  metals,  and  tobacco  are  worked  up  in  almost  every  shape,  and  are 
exported  to  the  value  of  3,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  consequence  is,  that  tills  district,  so  little 
favoured  by  nat.ore,  is  the  most  populous,  in  relation  to  its  exient,  of  any  that  belongs  to 
Prussia.  The  area  is  only  3476  square  miles ;  while  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Hoffman's 
junted,  in  1817,  to  935,(M0.  It  carries  on  a  considemble  trade  along  the  Riiine 
.vigable  tributaries,  Ihe  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe ;  the  Meuse  also  runs  along  its  western 
The  hills  particularly  the  Siebengebirge,  present  many  peculiarly  bold  and  pictu- 
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c,  crowned  with  ancient  castles. 
Cologne  iJig.  4'25.)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Germany,  and  till  1797,  was  an 
imperial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  who  was  once  an  elector. 
It  still  contains  above  50,C00  in- 
habitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
great  trade,  being  the  chief  me- 
dium of  intercourse  between  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  There  is  a 
great  exchange  of  wine  and  other 
productions  brought  down  the 
Rhine  (or  colonial  and  manufac- 
tured goods.  In  1814, 3039  ves- 
f  t  e  employs  494  looms,  producing  in  value  about 
11  d  r  logne  water  is  celebrated,  and  is  sent  out  to  the 
It  of  80,000  or  90,000  flasks.  Dusseldorf  i_fig.  426.),  long  an  electoral  resi- 
dence, is  one  of  the  prettiest  cilies  in 
Germany,  though  its  walls  serve  only  for 
a  promenade,  and  its  splendid  collection 
of  pictures  has  been  conveyed  to  Munich, 
Its  spacious  squares,  its  handsome  houses, 
arranged  in  regular  slieete,  and  tlie  fine 
gardens  which  surround  the  city,  consti- 
tute its  attractions.  It  has  also  a  good 
deal  of  trade ;  and  though  the  population, 
between  the  years  1787  and  1804  had 
fiillen  from  12,102  to  11.844,  it  has  again  risen  as  high  as  16,000.  Cleves,  a  much  smaller 
town,  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  canal.  The 
late  palace  of  the  grand  duke  is  still,  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  which  are  open  to  tlie 
public  Bonn,  a  well-built  imperial  city,  of  10,000  inlifebitants,  has  a  strong  castle,  now  in 
a  great  measure  neglected.  Elberfeld  and  Krefeld  are  large  and  flourishing  places;  its 
chief  seats  of  manufacture,  Rees,  Solingen,  Muhlheim,  Reuss,  Lennep,  are  also  deserving  of 
mention. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  occupies  a  considerably  greater  extent  of  the  course  of 
the  river  higher  up  than  that  last  described.  The  principal  part  of  it  belonged  formerly  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  which,  with  various  little  slates  and  cities,  has  now  merged  into 
the  Prussian  dominion.  The  Rhine  flows  through  the  middle  of  this  tract,  receiving  on  oiie 
side  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  other  the  Lohn  and  the  Lieg.  The  province  is  almost  wholly 
mountainous,  the  principal  chains  in  the  west  being  the  Hundsruck,  a  rocky,  calcareous 
group,  widely  extended,  but  not  more  than  1500  feet  high,  and  from  whcee  sides  vast  woods 
overhang  the  Moselle.  The  tract  of  Ardennes  also  touches  the  extreme  frontier;  and  on  iJie 
east,  the  principiil  chains  belong  to  the  Wasgau.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally 
planted  with  vines,  and  present  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  sites  that  are  to  be  Ibund  in 
any  part  of  Germany.  The  soil  and  the  climate  are  very  various;  but  though  many  tracts  are 
doomed  to  inevitable  sterility,  a  very  "great  part  is  under  careful  cultivation.  Rye  and  oats 
ai'e  the  chief  grains ;  but  the  most  characteristic  objects  are  the  wines  of  the  Rhine,  particu- 
larly those  of  Hockheim  (denominated  Old  Hock),  and  those  of  the  Moselle  and  Ahr;  Ihey 
are  celebrated  over  Europe,  and  from  26,000  to  28,000  acres  are  occupied  in  producing  them. 
As  a  manu&cturing  district,  the  present  by  no  means  rivals  tliat  above  described :  yet  tiiern 
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is  in  Aaclicji,  o  very  extensive  fejiric  of  clotliF,  some  of  which  are  exported.  These  clotlis, 
with  wine  and  wood,  form  the  basis  of  a  considerable  trade,  independent  of  the  passage  of 
Tessels  up  and  down  the  Rhine.  The  area  is  6332  miles;  tiie  population  in  1817  was 
973,724. 

Coblenti  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  Ohce  tlie  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  Carloving'ian  dynasty,  and  after- 
wards of  the  princes  of  Treves.  It  contains,  therefore,  many  line  old  edifices,  both  public 
and  private.  During  the  French  revolution  it  was  for  aorce  time  the  residence  of  the  exiled 
court,  and  the  asylum  of  the  emigrant  nobility.  The  situation  is  delightful,  and  it  is  a  con- 
siderable dep6t  for  the  Rhenish  and  Moselle  wines  brought  down  for  embarkation.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Ehrenbreitstein  (,Jig.  427.),  a  small  town,  on  a  rock  above  which 
stood  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe :  it  was  demolidied  in  1801. 


Ot  tlie  other  to  vn  Treves  s  cons  dered  o  e  of  the  most  ancient  either  m  France  or 
Ger  any  hang  not  ce  by  e  Eomins  und  t  e  appellation  Trevirirum  Civitas.  The 
inUab  tanta  1  ave  e  en  a  bo,st  ul  prov  rb  that  bef  re  Rome  was,  Treieri  stood  "  It  was  a 
great  city  in  the  middle  ages,  and  ccntams  many  superb  churches  and  convents  as  monn- 
menla  of  its  former  grandeur;  but  many  of  them  are  now  empty,  and  going  to  ruin.  The 
plape  has  still  12,750  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  France,  and  in  the  wine  and 
wood  of  the  Moselle.  Aachen,  better  known  as  Aix  la  Chapelle,  is  the  largest  town  of  the 
territory,  containing  a  population  of  32,000,  chiefly  employed  in  manufactures.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  in  kerseymere  and  oUier  fine  woollens,  which  occupy  1358  looms,  and  produce  a 
value  of  400,0001.  The  city  is  also  very  ancient,  having  been  a  residence  of  the  emperors, 
and  tlie  place  of  their  coronation.  Being  built,  however,  on  an  irregular  spot  of  ground,  its 
streets  are  extremely  uneven,  narrow,  and  dirty.  Kreuzenach  add  Saarbruck  aro  also  con- 
siderable towns,  and  Saar-Louis  is  a  strong  fortress.  St.  Goar  and  Bacharach  are  only  vil- 
lages; bnt  a  great  quantity  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wine  is  brought  down  to  Ihem.  Neuf- 
chS-tel  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Switzerland. 

SuBSECT.  3. — fimulter  Slates. 

1.  BnviiTia. 

Bavaria,  next  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  German  slalea.  At 
various  periods  the  princes  of  Bavaria  have  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  their 
house  even  attempted  a  rivalry  with  that  of  Austria;  but  the  disasters  of  the  war  of  the 
succession,  during  which  Bavaria  followed  the  adverse  fortunes  of  France,  sunk  it  into  a 
rank  decidedly  secondary.  It  obtained,  however,  a  great  increase  in  1777,  on  the  accession 
of  Charles-Theodore,  who  brought  into  it  a  great  part  of  the  upper  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  obtained  a  much  more  remarkable  enlargement 
from  Napoleon ;  who  hoped  to  attach  his  vassals  by  aggrandising  them,  and  was  finally  the 
dupe  of  that  policy.  The  electcr  o£  Bavaria  received  from  Austria  the  Tyrol,  Saltzburg, 
and  part  cf  Upper  Austria ;  from  Prussia,  Anspach  and  Bayreuth.  At  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, Bavaria  was  obliged  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken  from  Austria ;  but  she  was 
mdemnified  by  the  territory  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Wurtaburg, 
and  others,  once  great  and  powerful,  whose  butchers  were  princes,  and  whose  almost  im- 
pregnable walls  enabled  them  to  defy  the  greatest  monarchs,  but  who  had  sunk  under  the 
recent  political  shocks.  The  new  acquisitions  in  Swabia  and  Franconia  fbrm  a  tolerably 
connected  state  with  Bavaria ;  but  the  Rhenish  territory  is  a  portion  entirely  severed  from 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Bavaria  has  a  mountainous  character,  produced  chiefly  by  brandies 
of  tlie  neighbouring  mountain  ranges.    The  Noric  Alps,  in  the  south,  are  the  most  fonni- 
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dable,  and  several  of  their  pinnacles  rise  to  the  height  of  9000  feet.  On  the  northfini  side, 
it  borders  on  the  Rhenish  chain  of  the  Wasgau,  on  the  Thuriasian  and  Bohemian  tbrests. 
The  Spessart,  the  Sleigerwald,  and  the  Fichtelgehirge,  are  found  ill  the  interior  of  Franco- 
nia  along  the  Mayn.  Between  those  mountains  there  are  not  only  broad  valleys,  but  even 
extended  plains,  especially  along  Uie  banks  of  the  rivers,  though  a  considerable  part  of 
these  are  covered  by  morasses,  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  not  yielding  even  turf.  The 
greatest  rivers  of  Germany  water  Bavaria :  the  Danube  intersects  the  chief  portion  of  it; 
Pranconia  ia  traversed  by  the  Mayn,  and  the  Rhenish  territory  by  the  Rhine,  The  Danube 
receives  from  the  Tyrol  imporUnt  tributaries,  the  Lech,  the  lller,  and  the  Iser.  After  every 
deduction,  Bavaria  is  a  very  fruitful  region ;  but  culture  is  in  an  extremely  unprosperous 
atiite.  The  cultivators  are  superstitious,  and  wedded  to  old  habits ;  and  they  are  so  bound 
down  by  servitudes,  corvees,  ojid  restrictions  originating  in  the  feudal  system,  as  to  discou- 
rage all  their  efforts.  The  legislature,  however,  has  been  very  anxiously  seeking  to  diminish 
these  burUiens,  by  commuting  them  for  a  regular  rent  or  price.  There  are  many  fine  corn- 
lands,  and  the  wheat  of  the  Danube  iavery  good  ;  but  the  produce  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared,  and  their  number 
is  said  to  exceed  1,000,000 :  but  the  breed  is  little  attended  to ;  and,  m  case  of  sickness,  the 
husbandmen,  instead  of  applying  remedies,  lead  them  in  pilgrimage  to  some  favourite  shrine. 
In  1821,  there  were  30,000  of  these  cattle  pilgrimages.  Horses  and  sheep  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  of  still  worse  breed ;  but  the  hog,  yielding  a  fiivourite  dish,  is  reared  with  very 
anxious  care :  in  1794,  there  were  400,000  hogs  in  the  kmgdom.  A  good  wme  is  produced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  to  the  extent  of  600,000  or  700,000  eimers,  of  which  part  is 
taken  off  by  Saxony.  Timber  is  a  national  staple,  a  great  part  of  the  kmgdom  bemg 
cuvprpd  with  natural  forests ;  oak  and  beech  on  the  plains,  pine  and  fir  on  the  mountains. 
Tiie  Bavarian  minerals  are  salt  and  iron.  The  salt  mmes  of  Ruchenhall,  Traunstein,  and 
Rospnheim,  produce  40,000  Ions ;  Uiose  of  Berchloldsgaden,  15,200  tons.  The  iron  mmes 
viLld  33,000  tons.  There  is  also  a  considerable  supply  of  coal  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
'Mayn.  The  liianufactures,  which  are  slender  and  coarse,  are  established  almost  exclusively 
in  the  newly  acquired  free  cities.  Even  Imen,  the  German  staple,  is  in  its  infancy ;  but 
there  are  quantities  of  coarse  woollens  and  of  cotton  goods,  almost  sufficient  for  internal 
supply.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  leather,  of  very  coarse  paper,  and  of  fine  works  in 
gold  and  silver :  these  last  chiefly  at  Augsburg ;  also  a  good  deal  of  glass.  Bavarian  brandy 
and  beer  are  reckoned  excellent.  The  limited  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  tlie  Danube  on  one  side,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other.  It  exports  salt,  iron,  wood,  catUe, 
leather,  paper,  gloss,  and  winq;  receiving  in  return,  colonial  produce  and  fine  manufactures 

In  regard  to  its  political  and  civil  state,  Bavaria,  since  1618,  has  been  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  It  is  represented  by  an  assembly  divided  into  two  chambers ;  the  lower  contains 
a  representative  for  every  7000  fcriilies.  The  king  is  obliged  to  assemble  (hem  only  once 
in  three  years.  The  regular  army  consists  of  36,-500  infantry,  6400  cavalry,  and  3350  arUl- 
lei-y.  It  is  raised  by  a  conscription,  including  all  between  nineteen  and  thirty.  There  is 
also  a  strong  reserve  and  landwehr.  The  population  of  Bavaria  has  not  been  ascertained 
bv  any  recent  enumeration ;  but  from  ofiicial  data,  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  1826, 4,037,017. 
The  numbers  .were.  Catholics,  2,880,383;  Protestants,  1,094,633;  Jews,  57,000.  Bavaria, 
at  least  the  original  territory,  has  not  ranked  among  the  enlightened  countries  of  Germany ; 
yet  great  eflbrts  are  now  made  lo  extend  and  improve  the  means  of  education,  especially  for 
the  lower  classes.  There  are  three  universities  and  nine  lyceums,  hut  mostly  in  the  fi-ee 
cities  and  other  acquired  territories.  The  collections,  however,  made  by  enlightened  princes 
are  munificent,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  compared  with  itsresources,  tlian  those  of  almost  any 
other  state.  The  library  of  400,000  volumes,  contains  maiw  valuable  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  works;  the  picture  gallery,  chiefly  removed  irom  Dusseldorf,  is  also  most  splendid ; 
and  there  are  several  of  both,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  otlicr  cities. 

In  regard  to  local  details,  the  princes  of  Bavaria  appear  to  have  studied  to  obliterate  the 
former  political  distinctions,  and  have  distributed  the  state  into  eight  circles,  founded  upon 
its  grand  natural  feature,  the  rivers.     A  statistical  view  of  these  circles  has  already  been 

Munich,  the  capital,  lies  in  an  extensive  plam,  on  the  Iser;  and  though  it  cannot  boast 
anv  thing  which  suggests  ideas  of  grandeur,  either  ancient  or  modern,  it  is  handsome,  and 
full  of  well-built  modern  houses,  and  public  edifices ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved, 
Hassel  ranks  it  among  the  handsomest  cities  m  Germany.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dunie, 
however,  though  of  vast  extent,  and  with  towers  350  feet  high,  is  declared  by  Mr.  Dibdin  to 
be  friehtful  in  the  extreme,  built  of  red  brick,  without  ornament,  design,  or  expression,  and 
not  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century.  The  church  of  SL  Michael,  in  which  the 
public  library  is  deposited,  is  more  elegant,  and  its  interior  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  palace  has  also  been  considered  a  good  specimen  of  modem  architecture.  The  city, 
with  its  suburbs,  comprises  a  population  of  about  80,000  souls. 
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n  Bavaria,  Aug^liiir^  ifis-  428.)< 
turies  ago,  outshone  all  the  otheis, 
being  the  chief  seat  boih  of  merehants  anJ 
nnbles.  A  thousand  flags  then  floated  froDi 
the  castellated  mansions  and  along  the  al- 
mostimpregnable  ramparts.  Augsburgivas 
once  the  chief  seat  of  painting  in  Germany, 
thfi  birthplace  of  Hans  Holbein  and  other 
eminent  artisla,  as  is  still  attested  by  the 
exterior  walls,  covered  with  landscapes 
and  groups  of  figures,  executed  in  brilliant 
colours,  though  somewhat  Gothic  in  design. 
The  streets,  like  those  of  other  oM  cities, 
are  narrow  and  crowded,  and  the  hand- 
somest are  in  the  suburbs,  beyond  the  now-decaying  walls.  The  town-house,  however,  is 
the  finest  in  Europe.  There  is  still  an  extensive  and  curious  library,  and  a  picture-gallery 
of  some  value,  thougli  many  of  its  best  specimens  have  been  transported  to  Munich.  Augs- 
burg is  still  distinguished  for  its  calico-printing,  which,  in  1805,  employed  6938  persons ;  for 
its  gold  and  silver  lace;  for  its  mathematical  instruments;  and  for  its  trade,  which  employs 
2000  houses,  and  amounts  to  about  2,IJO0,OOM.  sterling.  It  has  32,000  inhabitants.  Nurem- 
berg, once  the  boast  of  tlie  free  cilaes  of  Germany,  and  the  grand  seat  of  its  arts,  both  useful 
nnd  ornamental,  is  now  annexed  to  Bavaria;  a  change  indignantly  felt  by  its  ancient  and 
opulent  burghers.  Its  churches  and  public  buiMings  are  still  esteemed  fine  specimens  of  its 
ancient  art;  they  are  adorned  with  rich  early  paintings  on  glass,  and  select  works  by  Albert 
i>urer,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  others  by  Sacbsens,  Behaitn,  and  Pirckheymer.  Nurem- 
berg is  above  all  femed  for  its  inventions :  those  of  the  watch,  the  making  of  brass,  copper- 
plate engraving,  ihe  pedal,  the  musket,  the  trumpet,  the  clarionet,  are  all  claimed  for  one  or 
other  of  its  citizens.  The  streets  are  broad,  with  many  fine  old  houses,  but  not  regularly 
built  The  town-house,  and  several  of  the  churches,  are  distinguished,  the  latter  especially, 
for  their  paintings  in  glass.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  reduced  from  90,000  tf> 
40  000  Baral>erg  i?  also  a  very  handsome  and  ancient  free  city,  with  a  castle,  once  dis- 
tinguished by  its  strength  and  flourishing  university.  Wurtzburg  is  a  city  of  similar  charac- 
ter celebrated  as  a  strong;  fortreo's  and  possessingan  university,  the  medical  school  of  which 
is  distinguished  all  over  Germany.  Schweinfurt  was 
likewise  distinguished,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  as 
a  grand  military  position.  Regensburg,  which  we  call 
Ratisbon,  was  a  Roman  city,  and  in  modem  times, 
W'nerated  as  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet;  the  house 
used  for  which  purpose  still  remains,  but  bears  few 
marks  of  that  dignified  destination.  Its  chief  orna- 
ment IS  the  cathedral,  which  forms  an  ancient  aa^  noble 
Gothic  structure  {Jig.  429.).  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  winding,  but  clean,  consisting  of  high  well-built 
house*i.  It  suflered  severely  during  the  five  days'  battle 
m  1809,  between  the  Auslrians  and  the  French;  It 
still  flourishes  by  a  very  extensive  trade  on  Ihe  Danube, 
being  the  chief  intermediate  port  between  Uim  and 
Vienna.  landshut  is  a  neat  small  town,  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  curious  library.  Nordlingen,  only  s 
moderate  town,  is  celebrated  in  military  history  for 
sevenl  remarkable  battles.  Anspach  and  Bayreuth, 
Raii.boiiQiii«ini.  ^^^^  y,o  seat  of  little  couits,  still  hold  a  place  as  the 

capitals  of  circles.    I^ssau  is  distinwuished  for  its  antiquity,  its  romantic  site,  and  the  treaty 
signed  there,  in  1532,  between  the  Catholics  and- Protestants. 

2.  WirteTuherg. 
Wirtemberg  docs  not  follow  Bavaria  in  the  order  of  magnitude ;  but  we  shall  here  notice 
it  as  completing  the  principal  southern  states.  Wirtemberg  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
circle  of  Swabia ;  having  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and  Baden  on  the  west  It  is  entirely  tra- 
versed, from  south  to  north,  by  the  Neckar,  which,  rising  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  flowing 
due  north,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim ;  and  by  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  rising  from 
nearly  the  same  source,  directs  its  course  north-east,  till  it  passes  Ulm  and  enters  Bavana. 
The  mountains  nowhere  rise  to  an  alpine  height:  on  the  western  border  is  the  Black  Forest ; 
but  none  of  its  branches,  wilh  in  Wirtemberg  reach  above  the  height  of  3000  feet  There  is 
no  part  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  name  of  plain  can  apply ;  hut  (here  are  very  broad  and 
productive  valleys  rendering  Wirtemberg,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  Germany.     It  is  reckoned  to  contain  1,840,392  acres  of  arable  land,  620,477  pastures 
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79,^16  of  vineyarJ,  and  1,735,466  woodland.  Tlie  produce  of  gram  cf  every  kind,  including 
maize,  h  computed  at  6,000,000  iiushela;  of  wine,  160,000  eimers;  apples,  pears,  potatoes, 
and  garden  stutft  are  plentiful  and  osceilent.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  with  that  of  slieep, 
liolda  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  agriculture  of  WirteihbSrg,  and  has  lately,  been  mndi 
improved  both  by  new  breeds  and  by  artificial  grasses  and  slall-feeding.  In  horses,  hogs, 
and  bees,  this  country  ia  below  the  general  level  of  Germany.  Geese  are  reared  in  sur- 
prising numbers,  and  are  sent  even  to  Vienna  and  Italy.  The  extensive  forests  are  valuable 
not  only  by  their  timber,  but  for  producing  cherries  and  several  kinds  of  berries,  which  are  a 
considerable  resource  to  the  poor  as  fowl,  and  from  which  spirituous  liquora  are  extracted. 
The  mines  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  to  the  exl«nt  of  3000  tons,  and  of  some  salt.  The  manu- 
factures are  limited ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  linen  or  woollen,  carried  on  by  the  rural  popu 
lation  for  home  use.  There  are,  however,  104,000  incorporated  tradesmen.  The  commerce 
is  brisk.  The  export  consists  in  a  large  quantitv  of  cattle,  some  grain  and  timber,  some 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  and  manufactured  tobacco.  The  returns  are  in  colonial 
goods,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  manufactures.  The  government  is  now  thp  most  decidedly 
constitutional  of  any  in  Germany ;  the  nation  bein^  represented  by  states,  which  assemble 
every  two  years,  are  freely  elected,  and  enjoy  all  the  attributes  proper  to  such  institutions. 
The  king  of  Wirtemt>erg  has  always  been  the  most  intractable  in  regard  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  Austria  and  the  Diet.  In  no  country  is  there  a  more  general  diffusion  of  know- 
1  d  It  h.  fi      iahing  university;  and  its  schools  and  seminaries  of  other  deacrip- 

ns  sa  d    by  H  ssel,  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  same 

d  m 

W   t      b  d  vided  into  four  circles,  marked  by  natural  feitures.     1  Circle  of  the 

N    k  ti     course  of  that  river,  the  finest  part  of  Wirtemberg     2  Circle  of  the 

B!    k  t        t,  b  the  territory  covered  by  that  range  of  mountains      3   Circle  of  the 

D  be  4  C  rcl  f  the  Jaxt,  deriving  its  name  from  a  small  river  of  that  name,  and 
DC    py    „  th       rth       tern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital,  ia  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  TOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  It  is  described  as  large  and  dull ;  but  the 
streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  eapecially  the  principal  one,  called  the  Konigslrasse,  In 
its  nine  squares  and  eighty-seven  streets  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  and  the 
new  royal  palace  is  elegant ;  but  there  are  no  monuments  of  antiquity,  no  objects  calling  up 
any  grand  historical  recollections.  There  is,  however,  a  library  of  200,000  voltunes,  includ- 
ing 12,000  bibles,  and  a  celebrated  gymnasium,  attended  by  545  scholars.  The  manufactures 
and  trade  are  of  little  consequence.     Population  33,000. 

Among  the  other  cities,  Ulm,  in  the  circle  of  (he  Danube,  may  take  the  lead.  This  once 
great  imperial  city  is  happily  situated  in  an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  at  the  point 
where  the  Danube,  swelled  by  the  Iller  and  the  Blau,  becomes  a  great  navigable  stream.  It 
retains,  however,  but  a  shadow  of  its  once  extensive  industry,  chiefly  in  linen  manufactures, 
which  now  employ  only  300  persons.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  old  German  style,  with 
BB :  Ilie  streets  are  irregular,  but  well  paved.  The  chief  ornament  of  Ulm  ia  the 
e  of  the  grandest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  described 
by  Mr.  Dibdin  as  "English-looking;"  broad,  bold, 
and  lofty,  in  a  massive  and  imposing  style  of  archi- 
teclare.  It  is  416  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  the 
tower  337  feet  high.  The  interior  ia  very  noble, 
and  adorned  with  many  pictures  of  tlie  old  German 
masters.  Ulm  derives  a  dark  celebrity  fi:om  the 
overthrow  and  surrender  of  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Mack,  in  1805.  There  are  still  remains  of 
the  strong  walls  by  which  it  was  once  defended, 
Halle  is  another  free  city  of  Swabia.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  its  town-house  and  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Micjiael  are  greatly  admired.  There  are  very 
extensive  salt-works,  yielding  5000  tons  of  rock 
salt;  also  a  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  wood.  Ileil- 
bronn  ia  a  strong  little  town,  situated  on  theNeckar, 
in  a  fine  wine  country,  and  carrying  on  some 
branches  of  industry.  Ludwigsburg,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  sa  ■         -    ..  .      ,       . 

deuce  of  the  royal 
■sity,  with  fiv3  faculties,  i 


Forest,  contains 


the  occasional  n 
y.   Tiibingen,  in  the  Black 
led  by  557  students. 


The  grand  duchy  of  Baden  ci 


. — Grand  Ducky  of  Baden. 


ts  of  tho  long  valley  of  the  Rliino,  from  Basle  to  Mann- 
!;im,  doping  down  Irom  the  Black  Forest,  which  borders  it  like  a  ring.  Its  eurfece,  of 
::arly  6000  square  miles,  contains  no  niain,  but  a  number  of  broad  fine  valleys  subordinate 
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(n  the  great  valley,  among  wliich  the  Murgthal  and  the  Kiiizigthal  are  the  most  important. 
The  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  nowhere  rise  much  above  4000  feet,  and  (heir  heads  are 
not  covered  with  snow  more  than  half  the  year:  they  abound,  as  their  name  implies,  with 
dark  and  majestic  woods.  The  soil  in  the  lower  valleys  is  everywhere  fertile  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  richest  pasture  coTeralhesides,ofthe  hills.  The  Danube  rises  from  three  springs 
near  Donaueschmgen,  but  leaves  the  territory  while  yet  little  more  than  a  hrook.  Of  far 
greater  importance  is  the  majestic  circuit  made  by  the  Rhine  along  the  whole  southern  and 
western  border.  The  lower  course  of  the  Neckar  also  flows  through  Baden ;  and  numerous 
small  but  fertilising  streams  descend  from  the  Black  Forest  into  the  Rhine.  Grain  is  pro- 
duced 60  abundantly  as  to  aiTord  a  surplus  fiir  exportation :  the  wheat  yields  a  very  fine  flour, 
to  which  we  may  add  the  finest  hemp  in  Germany,  and  ej!9ellent  tobacco.  Pulse,  flax,  and 
hops  are  less  productive.  Fruits  are  very  abundant,  though  not  in  ^e  same  vast  profusion 
as  in  Wirtemberg.  The  vineyards  along  the  Rhme  and  the  Neckar  are  extensive,  and  enjoy 
a  high  reputation;  but  the  produce  of  the  territory  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  Bodensee, 
called  see-wine,  or  lake-wine,  is  much  less  prized.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  great, 
amounting  to  400,000  head ;  and  the  hogs  are  estucated  at  194,000 :  but  horses  and  sheep 
are  not  reared  with  the  same  success.  Although  the  range  of  the  wild  animals  has  been 
much  diminished,  yet,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Forest,  the  wild  hog,  the  slag,  and  the 
fox,  alKird  still  too  much  scope  fiir  the  amusement  and  occupation  of  hunting.  The  forests 
of  noble  trees  aiTord  a  most  valuable  commodity,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  sent  down  the 
Rhhie  to  Holland.  The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  are  pretty  considerable;  none 
of  tiiem  very  great.  The  manufactures  are  but  of  very  limited  extent,  though  they  include 
many  fabrics  of  wood,  particularly  clocks,  to  the  great  number  of  107,000 ;.  also  51,000  dozen 
of  metal  spoons.  Linen  employs  about  10,000  persons.  Baden  enjoys  a  great  transit  trade, 
from  its  situation  along  the  Rliine  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland ; 
it  has  also  a  regular  trade  in  the  export  of  its  own  wood,  wooden  clocks,  fruits,  grain,  and 
wine,    Mannheim  is  the  chief  emporium. 

The  population  of  Baden  was  found,  in  1819,  to  he  about  1,100,000 ;  and  it  had  mcreased 
in  1832  to  1,201,000,  notwithstanding  considerable  emigrations  to  Russia  and  America. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  about  800,000  Catholics,  360,000  Evangelicals,  and  15,000  Jews. 
Since  1817,  !feden  lias  had  a  representative  constitution  nearlv  similar  to  that  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg.  The  revenue  may  amount  to  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  guilders ; 
but  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of  20,000,000.  The  standing  army  is  from  8000  fo  10,000, 
with  about  an  equal  number  of  lindwehr;  to  which  may  be  added  the  landsturm  or  levee  en 
masse,  which  may  amount  to  about  100,000.  The  establishments  for  education  have  recently 
been  very  extensive:  there  are  two  universities,  feur  Ijceums,  and  thirteen  gymnasiums. 

Carlsruhe,  as  a  capital,  is  small,  being  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  residence  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  gay  and  wealthy  classes  of  society,  whom  that  residence  attracts :  this  gives 
it  a  very  lively  aspect;  yet  though  it  contains  many  good  houses,  and  thirteen  which  rank 
as  palaces,  its  aspect,  accordmg  to  a  late  traveller,  is  only  that  of  a  very  large  and  handsome 
country  village.  It  has  a  fine  lyceum,  and  several  scientific  collections  and  cstablislinients, 
though  not  on  a  very  great  scale. 

Baden  possesses  other  equally  important  cities.  Mannheim,  at  (he  junction  of  the  Neckar 
and  Rhine,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany;  but  it  seems  agreed  that  it  is  too 
mathematically  regular,  all  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  every  house 
heuig  of  the  same  height.  An  extensive  and  strong  castellated  palace  extends  along  the 
Rhine,  and  contains  a  handsome  collection  of  antiquities,  casts,  drawings,  paintings,  with 
remains  of  the  ancient  library,  amounting  still  to  70,000  volumes.  Heidelberg  is  one  of  Ihe 
most  ancient  cities  of  Germany;  and  above  it  the  ancient  palace  of  the  electors  palatine  still 
frowns,  a  huge  majestic  pile;  though  the  mass  of  its  walls  lies  in  fragments  in  the  ditch 
beneath.  Its  cellars  still  contain  tJie  ft.mous  and  enormous  Heidelberg  tun,  capable  of  hola- 
ing  500  pipes  of  wine,  but  now  empty.  The  most  ancient  German  university,  founded  in 
1386,  still  flourishes  under  royal  patronage,  and  has  820  students.  Philipsburg,  once  among 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe,  has  been  dismantled  since  1802.  Rastadt,  famous  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy,  is  only  a  small  country  town.  Baden,  encircled  by  seven  lofty  fir-clad 
hills,  attracts  strangers  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  by  its  warm  baths,  which 
make  it  at  once  the  resort  of  the  sick,  the  fiishionable,  and  the  gay.  KeH  opposite  to  Stras- 
burg,  is  an  important  military  position.  Freiburg,  a  considerable  town,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Black  Forest,  has  a  well-endowed  univeraity.  Constance,  ffltuat«d  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Rhine  issues  from  it,  has  a  little  trade  and  shipping,  raises  a  great  deal  of 
pulse  and  vegetables  in  its  suburbs,  and  in  its  vicinity  a  good  deal  of  indiiferent  wine. 

4. — Kingdom  of  Saxony. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxonynow  consists  of  a  much  diminished  part  of  the  former  possessions 

ef  that  great  house,  which  once  held  the  chief  sway  in  northern  Germany.     The  policy  of 

Napoleon,  indeed,  raised  it  to  a  greater  magnitude  than  it  had  ever  before  possessed,  by 

annexing  part  of  the  Prussian  territory,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  Poland,  under  the 
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title  of  the  diichv  of  Warsaw.  But  of  all  tlicse  acquisitions  MiXony  was  stripped,  in  con 
nequence  of  her  adherence  to  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  his  downfall.  The  kingdom  now 
consista  of  the  plain  of  the  Elbe,  extending  along  its  course  for  about  a  hundred  miles  after 
it  forces  for  itself  a  channel  through  the  mighty  rock  wall  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which 
separates  it  from  Bohemia.  On  this  line  it  receives  several  fine  tributaries ;  the  Mulda  and 
Jie  White  Elster  from  the  west,  the  Black  Elster  from  the  east.  The  eaatem  borders  of 
Saxony  axe  watered  hy  the  Neisse  and  the  Spree ;  on  ils  fiuntiera  are  several  chains  of 
mountains:  the  Erzgebirge  on  the  south,  a  rich  metalliferous  range;  the  Riesongebirge  in 
Swabia;  tlie  Vogelberg  and  Thuringian  forest  in  the  wesL  The  central  plain  is  fertile, 
and  the  moat  thoroughly  well  cultivated  in  all  Germany;  notwithstanding  which  it  cannot 
fully  supply  with  bread  the  dense  manure turing  and  mining  population.  A  great  part  ol 
the  surface  also  is  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  number  of  1,300,000,  the  wool  of 
which  has  been  raised  to  high  perfection  by  the  introduction  of  the  merino  breed.  The 
woods  are  extensive ;  but,  since  the  loss  of  the  vast  forests  of  Lusatia  and  Thuringia,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  tlie  supply  of  the  mines  and  manufactures.  The  mining  operations, 
though  in  the  hands  of  government,  are  conducted  with  a  science  and  a  diligence  not 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  products  are,  silver,  48,000  marks;  lead, 
10,400  cwt.;  cobalt,  8900;  tin,  2400;  copper,  600;  iron,  34,000  tons.  Saxony  surpasses 
all  the  rest  of  Germany  in  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  three-fiftlis 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  staples  of  linen  and  woollen  are  both  considerable ;  but  it  is  in 
cottons  that  this  country  excels  all  the  rest  of  Germany.  Hassel  hesitates  not  to  assert  that 
the  Saxon  ginghams  and  muslins  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  English,  and  that,  if  tlicy 
cannot  support  the  competitbn,  it  is  only  because  the  latter  are  more  slight  and  showy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  paper  manufiictured,  and  printing  is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale. 
The  metals  of  Germany  are  smelted  with  the  same  skill  with  which  they  aie  extracted ; 
and  the  porcelain  of  Dresden  and  Meissen  rivals  that  of  China.  The  commerce  of  Saxony 
is  particularly  active,  not  only  in  its  own  productions,  but  as  it  contains  in  Leipzig  the  grand 
centre  of  all  the  commercial  movements  of  Germany.  The  whole  book  trade  of  this  vast 
country  is  carried  on  there ;  independent  of  which,  Uie  other  goods  brought  to  its  tliree  fidrs 
are  estimated  at  18,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  trade  of  Leipzig,  and  of  Saxony  in  general, 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by    wagons,  though  a  good  deal  also  goes  along  the  Elbe. 

The  population  of  Saxony,  in  1828,  was  rated  at  1,400,000.  Lutheranism,  which  was 
first  established  here,  ia  almost  universaJ,  there  being  only  40,000  Catholics;  though,  by  a 
eingular  anomaly,  the  king  himself  ie  of  that  persuasion,  and  has  obtained,  since  1811,  com- 
plete equality  for  those  of  his  own  creed.  The  diffiision  of  knowledge  is  general ;  but 
there  is  only  one  university,  that  of  Leipzig:  the  schools  are  said  to  be  on  a  contracted 
scale,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  them  has  been  hitherto  ineffectual. 

Dresden  (Jig.  431.),  though  not  one  of  fhe  largest,  is  generally  reckoned  the  most  elegant 
of  the  German  cities:  it  has  even  been 
called  the  Florence  of  Germany,  It  is 
almost  unrivalled  in  situation,  the  country 
around  presenting  a  mixture  of  romantic 
natural  scenery,  with  the  richest  possible 
cultivation.  The  banks  of  the  Elbe  are 
on  one  side  abrupt,  rocky,  woody,  pictu- 
resque; on  the  other,  they  swell  into 
gracefiil  and  verdant  eminences.  The 
streels  of  the  old  town  are  somewhat 
narrow,  but  bordered  by  many  lofty  palaces 
of  the  Saxon  nohles,  built  in  a  simple  and 
I'™'*'*"-  austere  style  of  architecture.    The  royal 

palace  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  many  elegant  features ;  but  Uiese  are  so  various  and 
scattered,  as  to  produce  nothing  striking  as  a  whole.  The  new  town,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
is  built  in  a  lighter  and  more  regular  style,  and  has  one  very  fine  street;  but  it  cannot  vie 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  opposite  citv,  which  remains  still  the  seat  of  the  court  and  the 
fesiiionable  circles.  The  stone  bridge,  of  eleven  arches,  over  the  Elbe,  is  the  finest  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Dresden  is  illustrious  for  its  collections  m  literature  and  the 
arts.  The  royal  library  is  one  of  the  first  in  Germany,  and  the  picture-gallery  has  no  rival 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  There  ia  also  an  immense  and  valuable  collection  of  prints,  of 
casts,  and  of  antiquities.    Population  60,000. 

Among  other  towns  is  Meissen,  a  little  city,  above  the  Elbe,  which  gives  name  to  the  circle, 
adorned  with  a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  ducal  castle,  majestically  seated  on  a  rock  of  gra- 
nite. It  is  now  converted  into  the  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  producing  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  that  article  in  Europe.  Freyberg,  fhe  capital  of  the  mining  district  in  the  Erage- 
birge,  the  scene'of  the  most  extensive  mineral  operations,  ia  rendered  illustrious  by  the 
residence  and  instructions  of  Werner,  the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  mineralogy. 
Chemnitz,  which  may  be  held  as  the  manufacturing  capilalof  the  same  district,  employs  16(K> 
Voi.IL  10*  P 
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looms  in  Jinen  and  cotton,  and  makes  50,000  dozen  stockings.  Riiitzen,  or  Budissin,  tiie 
capital  of  Sason  Lusatia,  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures,  etocltinga,  glovea,  hala,  woollen  cloth,  &c.  Zitlau  is  also  considerable,  as  being 
the  centre  of  the  yarn  and  linen  trade.  KOnigstein,  on  a  high  rock  over  the  Elbe,  deserves 
notice,  as  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  monarchy. 

Leipzig,  or  Leipsic,  claims  distinguished  notice,  as  the  grand  centre  of.commerce,  not  only 
for  Saxony,  but  for  all  Germany.  The  scene  which  it  presents  of  bustle  and  business,  though 
femiliar  to  an  English  eye,  has  no  pajaltel  on  the  Continent  "  Such  mountains  of  wool- 
packs,  such  firmaments  of  mirrors,  such  processions  of  portors  and  carters,  are  to  the  German 
3  L^7  world."  1(1  its  structure,  it  presents  r  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  style  of  building, 
which  IS  singular,  but  not  unpleasing.  The  whole  wears  an  air  jif  comfort  and  suhslanUality, 
which  accords  with  the  character  of  the  place.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  but  flat  and  monotonous.  It  has,  however,  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
signal  events  in  European  military  history.  Here  Guslavus  Adolphus  gained  that  signal 
victory  which  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  the  great  Protestant  war ;  and  at  Lutzen,  not  far 
distant,  he  fell,  crowned  with  victory,  A  number  of  unhewn  stones,  standing  horizontally, 
mark  the  spot,  on  one  of  which  is  rudely  carved,  "  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  fell 
here,  for  liberty  of  conscience,"  This  "stone  of  the  Swede,"  as  it  is  called,  though  in  a  field 
by  the  road,  has  remained  untouched.  Round  and  in  Leipzig,  too,  was  fought  tliat  mighty 
battle  which  liberated  Germany,  and  drove  Napoleon  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  inhabitants, 
who  call  this  "the  battle  of  the  people,"  have  carefully  preserved  the  traces  of  Ihe  cannon 
and  musket-balls  with  which  the  buildings  were  struck.  Leipsic  has  41,000  inhabiUnts. 
5.  Hanover. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  has  been  an  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  occupies,  with  some  intervals,  the  whole  north-western  an^-le  of 
Germany,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Irontier  of  Holland.  The  Hartz,  a  long  chain  of  detached 
mountain  masses,  extondrng  for  more  than  100  miles  along  its  southern  border,  is  covered 
with  extensive  woods,  and  rich  in  mines.  Its  highest  pinnacle,  the  Brocken,  does  not  fell 
within  Hanover;  hut  (here  are  several  heights  somewhat  exceeding  8000  feet.  The  rest  of 
the  kingdom  forms  the  commencement  of  Uiat  immense  plain  which  extends  across  Europe 
to  the  Urals,  or  mountain  boundary  of  Asia,  This  plain  consists  of  a  continuous  basis  ofsai.d 
interspersed  with  blocks  of  granite,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  thither  by  some  ancient 
revolution  of  the  globe.  The  land,  where  it  is  brought  under  cultivation,  is  only  an  expanse 
of  heath  and  gloomy  pine.  The  only  fertile  tracts  are  alon^  the  hanks  of  the  rivers,  and  on 
the  fiat  coast  of  the  sea,  where  artificial  mounds  have  rescued  from  its  ravages  an  expanse 
of  very  rich  meadows.  The  country  has  the  Elbe  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  navigable  streams  of  the  Eras,  the  Weser,  and  their  tributaries;  so  tliat  it  enjoys 
great  advantages  for  trade.  The  disadvantages  of  nature  are  not  redeemed  by  human  dili- 
gence to  the  same  degree  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  true,  tliat  in  GSttingen, 
Hildersheim,  Grabenhagen,  and  some  of  the  ilarshy  tracts  redeemed  from  the  rivers  and 
ftom  tbe  sea,  both  skill  and  diligence  are  displayed.  Bnt  others,  as  Luneberg,  Hoya,  Osna- 
burg,  &c.,  which  might  at  least  be  greatly  improved,  are  left  a  dreary  and  savage  waste  the 
inhabitants  preferring  to  hire  themselves  as  servants  to  the  DuWh.  After  all,  grain  is  raised 
sufiicient  for  internal  consumption,  and  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  more  than  sufiicient. 
Great  quantities  of  flax  are  reared  for  its  linen  manufactures.  With  respect  to  live  stock, 
Hanover  is  only  distinguished  for  its  hogs,  which  possess  a  peculiar  excellence,  rendering 
Westphalia  hams  fkmous  over  the  globe.  The  supply  of  timber  is  large,  and  in  some  pn^ 
yinces  there  is  great  abundance  of  turf.  The  mines  of  the  Hartz  are  very  valuable,  being 
in  annual  amount  about  2,000,000  rix-dollars;  of  which  silver  averages  410000-  lead 
256,000;  copper,  44,000;  iron,  395,000;  brass,  94,000;  zinc,  45,000;  salt,  548,000;  and' 
some  coaL  Coarse  and  household  linen  is  the  staple  manu&cture,  to  which  is  added  some 
fine  linen,  and  a  go«3  ded  of  sailcloth.  Brewing,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  is 
now  much  fallen  off,  and  distillery  has  sprung  up  in  its  stead.  The  commerce  for  which  this 
part  of  Germany  is  fevourably  situated  has  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Hanse  towns  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen ;  while  most  of  the  interior  trade  passes  by  Brunswick,  Emden,  iu 
East  Friesland,  is  almost  the  only  port  from  which  there  is  any  foreign  trade ;  while  the 
wagon  traffic  passes  chiefly  through  Luneburg  and  Munden,  The  population  of  Hanover 
amounted  in  1828  to  1,550,000.  It  was  occupied  by  Bonaparte  during  the  war ;  and,  on  its 
restoration,  in  1815,  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  a  name,  perhaps,  necessary,  instead  of  the 
lost  title  of  electorate ;  but  as  the  sovereign,  since  171^  has  held  his  seat  in  London,  the 
immediate  rule  is  by  a  regent.  The  government,  in  1815,  also  received  a  constitutional 
form ;  end  states  were  organised :  they  are  composed  of  101  deputies,  of  whom  10  are 
prelates,  49  nobles,  and  42  deputies  from  the  cities.  It  has  been  remarked,  however  thai 
this  representation  is  not  on  the  most  liberal  principle,  being  confined  to  tlie  nobility  and  the 
corporations,  and  excluding  almost  entu-ely  the  body  of  the  peasantry.  Each  of  the  numerous 
and  once  separate  districts  of  which  Hanover  is  now  composed,  haa  also  a  constitution  of  ila 
own,  and  peculiar  modes  of  administering  justice. 
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Among'  th(!  cities,  Hanover,  the  capital,  is  a  plain,  ordinary  town,  eitnated  in  'lie  midst  of 
the  wide  sandy  plain,  and  neither  very  krg-e,  nor  containing  any  iJiing  very  remarkable.  It 
is  supported  by  the  residence  of  tlie  court  and  military,  and  the  occasional  aasemblaffe  of  the 
states;  and,  notwithstanding  the  close  connexion  with  England,  English  manners  have  not 
made  ranch  progress.  There  is  a  library  and  collection  of  paintings,  but  both  on  a  small 
Bcale.  Gijttingen  possesses  a  greater  interest,  as  the  seat  of  the  principal  Protestant  univer- 
sities of  Gennany,  supported  by  the  Hanoverian  government  with  an  almost  unrivalled  liber- 
ality. The  number  of  students  amounts  to  1^0:  it  was  formerly  the  ambition  of  every 
(rerraan  youth  to  study  at  Gfittingen,  andof  every  Gorman  savant  to  be  one  of  the  professors. 
But  it  is  now  surpassed  in  reputation  by  some  of  ils  rivals.  The  library  of  nearly  300,000 
volumes,  is  one  of  the  most  usetiit  in  Europe,  beinfr  supplied  with  plain  editions  of  all  new 
works  of  importance,  without  any  expenditure  incurred  for  show  and  ostentation.  The  pro- 
fessors amount  to  forty,  with  a  nuraber  of  private  teachers  and  tutors!  Luneburg,  on  the 
Ilmenau,  where  that  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons,  has  a  pretty  brisk 
trade,  especially  by  land,  employing  70,000  horses  and  forty  wagons  daily.  Munden,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Weser,  Fulda,  and  Werra,  receives  annually  600  vessels  into  its  port.  Claus- 
thal  is  an  industrious  manufacturing  place. 

6.  Electoral  Hesse. 

Hesse-Cassel  is  a  smaller  state  than  those  hitherto  described,  comprising  only  4350  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  650,000.  It  borders  on  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  a 
crowd  of  little  states.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  hills  and  woods,  presenting 
a  very  picturesque  aspect ;  though,  of  the  principal  ranges,  the  Thuringian  forest  does  not 
rise  above  3500  feet,  nor  the  Fulda  range  above  1500  feet,  but  both  are  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests.  The  Fulda  and  Werra,  tributaries  of  the  Weser,  are  the  chief  rivers,  though  it 
touches  also  on  the  Mayn.  The  land  is  cultivated  with  diligence,  but  not  in  an  enlightened 
or  improved  manner,  being  too  much  subdivided  among  a  poor  peasantry.  It  yields  grain, 
however,  somewhat  beyond  its  own  wants,  with  large  quantities  of  flax  and  a  profosion  of 
valuable  wood.  It  has  363,000  sheep,  and  139,000  hogs.  The  produce  of  the  mines  is  con- 
siderable, especially  iron,  with  some  silver  and  copper.  The  only  flourishing  manufacture 
is  that  of  coarse  linen,  which  is  generally  diifused  throughout  the  district.  Hesse  carries  on 
litUe  trade  beyond  the  export  of  the  articles  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  situated  on  the  pas- 
sage between  the  inland  trade  of  southern  and  of  northern  Germany,  on  which  it  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  levy  considerable  tolls.  Hesse-Cassel,  which  fonned  the  central  portion  of  Jerome 
Bonaprte's  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  has  now  been  restored  to  the  elector,  who 
represents  the  ancient  powerliil  and  warlike  landgraves  of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  new  consti- 
tution of  1831  establishes  a  popular  representation.  The  revenue  is  about  4,000,000  guilders 
The  army  consists  of  18,000  men,  of  whom  3000  are  in  regular  pay;  the  rest  are  only  called 
out  during  part  of  the  year.  Hesse  iio  longer  carries  on  that  extensive  traffic  of  mercenary 
troops,  which  formerly  brought  in  large  sums  of  money,  and  rendered  the  elector,  perhaps, 
the  richest  individual  in  Europe. 

Among  the  cities,  Cassel,  Uie  capital,  is  divided  into  two  parte ;  of  which  the  old  town, 
extending  along  the  Fulda,  exhibits,  in  the  extreme,  all  the  defects  of  old  German  cities ;  yet 
it  is  still  the  scene  of  traffic.  The  new  town,  built  in  ahighersituation,isoneoftlie  most  ele- 
gant in  the  empire:  the  Konigsplatz,  of  an  oval  form,  with  six  streets  branching  from  it,  is  said 
to  be  finer  than  any  other  of  its  squares.  The  palace,  seated  on  a  delightful  terrace,  and  the 
museum,  are  also  fine  edifices.  Tliere  is  a  library  of  70,000  volumes,  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  some  other  interesting  collections.  Tv*o  miles  fi'om  Cassel  is  Wilhelmshohe,  an 
Ionic  palace,  with  a  long,  lofty,  simple  front,  very  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
wooded  hill.  Its  water-works  display  great  taste  and  variety.  Hanau,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mayn  and  the  Kintzig,  is  a  large,  sell-built,  open  town,  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Fulda  is  an  agreeable  city,  finely  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  over  which  there  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge. 

7.   Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  is  composed  of  two  portions  reaching 
aling  the  Rhine  from  the  Prussian  to  the  Bavarian  frontier.  It  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the 
Odenwald,  and  other  mountains  of  this  part  of  Germany,  not  lofty,  but  steep  and  wooded. 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Rhine,  however,  with  others  branching  &om  it,  enclose  a  great  ex 
tent  of  fertile  territory,  very  productive,  especially  in  wine,  of  which  64,000  tuns,  according 
to  Hassel,  are  tmnually  produced;  but  oats  are  the  only  grain  for  which  its  high  tracts  are 
Builed.  Besides  the  Rhine,  this  duchy  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Mayn,  and 
even  touches  the  Neckar.  In  addition  to  the  above  productions,  tobacco  and  flax  are  raised 
m  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  large  herds  of  cattle.  There  is  a 
little  copper,  iron,  and  salt.  The  population  is  estimated  at  720,000,  of  which  200,000  are 
'Catholics.    Hesse-Darmstadt  has  a  constitution,  which,  after  some  difficulty,  the  grand  duke 
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was  prevailed  onto  mako  sufficiently  liberal.     The  revenue  is  about  4,000,000  guilders; 
aiid  the  army,  indepcoident  of  landwehr,  amounts  to  SOOO  or  0000  men.    , 

Among  the  cities,  Darmstadt,  the  capital,  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  though  it  is  hand- 
some and  agreeable,  with  15,41X1  inhabitants,  a  splendid  opera-house,  and  b  library  of  90,000 
volumes.    Daxmstadt  derives  much  greater  lustre  from  Mentz,  or  Mayence  (Jg.  433.),  thai 


great  imperial  city,  formerly  flie  residence  of  an  electoral  bishop,  which  is  now  annexed  to 
its  territory.  The  fortitications  of  MenUi,  which  are  of  immense  strength  and  extent,  have 
been  put  in  repair,  and  are  now  held  by  the  diet  aa  one  of  thegreat  bulwarks  of  the  empire 
The  troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  therefore,  occupy  the  forts  in  front  of  Mentz,  and  thwe  of 
Cassel  on  the  opposite  hank ;  while  the  duke  governs  the  interior  of  the  town,  which  has  26,800 
inhabitants.  The  Rhme  is  here  ciossed  by  a  bridge  of  fifty-two  pontoons.  Mentz  hus  now 
few  manufactures,  hut  a  very  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  colonial  produce.  Worms, 
anolher  once  great  imperial  city,  exhibils  only  the  ruins  of  its  former  state,  and  is  almcsl 
choked  with  rubbish,  die  fiiiit  of  successive  desolatmg  wars.  It  has  still  the  remains  ot 
some  fine  edifices,  and  a  good  fruit  and  corn  market.  Offenbach,  a  thriving  little  .town,  is  the 
only  place  in  the  duchy  where  manufactures  flourish, 

8.  Smaller  States. 
A  variety  of  little  states  and  principalities  are  cliisleted  in  dififerent  parts  of  tlie  north  and 
west  of  Germany.  These,  in  extent,  and  even  in  revenue,  are  often  inferior  to  the  estates 
of  English  nobles  even  of  a  secondary  class ;  yet  the  petty  princes  by  whom  they  are  ruled 
maintmn  all  the  form  and  state  of  sovereigns.  They  have  states,  ministers,  an  exchequer, 
a  public  debt,  an  army,  all  in  miniature.  Yet,  small  as  these  prmcea  are,  circumstances 
have  occurred  to  draw  them  into  considerable  notice  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Several;  m  the 
absence  of  wealth  and  power,  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  by  personal  nicrit, 
and  particularly  by  military  talent:  Brunswick  and  other  houses  have  produced  some  of  the 
jrreatest  European  generals.  The  obligation,  also,  imposed  upon  the  British  royal  ftmily,  ot 
marrying  only  into  Protestant  houses,  with  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  produced  by 
an  alliance  with  the  great  monarchies,  has  caused  these  smaller  houses  to  be  almost  mvari- 
abiv  resorted  to  when  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  projected.  Several  of  them  have  given 
cueens  to  Great  Britain ;  one  of  the  smallest,  but  for  a  recent  fetal  event,  would  have  given 
a  roatrimonial  king.     Similar  connections  havo  been  formed  with  Eussia  and  other  northern 

"^"^e  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  must  rank  with  the  small  states,  tiiough  it  takes  the 
lead  amomr  them.  It  stands  chiefly  upon  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  is  diversified  with 
wooded  hills  of  various  height,  form,  and  aspect.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  un^ateful,  but 
is  diligently  cultivated,  though  by  a  poor  peasantry,  and  m  too  minutely  divided  portions; 
notwithslaiding  which,  it  yields  com  more  than  is  sufficient  for  its  own  supply,  and  breeds 
eheep  with  very  highly  improved  wool,  which,  under  the  name  of  electoral,  is  m  request 
even  in  England  But  the  glory  of  Weimai  consisted  in  its  intellectual  eminence,  winch 
for  a  time  rendered  it  the  literary  capital,  the  Athens,  of  Germany.  While  the  other 
princes  disdainfiilly  neglected  men  of  learning,  or  confined  their  patronage  to  the  French, 
the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  extreme  liberality  and  courtesy,  drew  romid  him  all 
the  great  men  by  whom  the  annals  of  German  literature  have  been  illustrated  during  tne 
last  half  century.  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  Gflthe,  and  a  crowd  of  secondary  name, 
have  successively  or  together,  made  Weimar  theu-  residence.  Weimar  is  littie  more  than 
Et  spL;ious  village,  with  scarcely  a  regular  street,  and  but  10,000  mhabitants.  Only  the 
palace  and  house  of  assembly  can  be  called  spacious  edifices.  It  has,  however,  a  library 
rf  120,000  volumes,  liberally  tlirown  open  to  the  public.  Every  degree  ot  freedom  is  given 
to  the  press  that  the  great  monarchs  will  allow;  but  to  them  the  press  of  Weimar  is  an 
object  of  cMiUnual  jealousy.  The  grand  duke,  the  most  liberal  and  popular  of  all  the  Irer- 
man  prmces,  was  the  first  to  give  to  his  subjecla  a  representative  coiistitution :  yet  so  wall 
!  they  before  satisfied  with  his  government,  that  attendance  o     "--  "■" " 


were  iney  oeiort!  auuaacu  niu.  ...u  gu.i..u....^..v, --   ---,-  „f,u„ 

fiidered  by  some  as  an  unnecessary  burden.  Jena,  a  small  town,  is  distinguished  by  one  ot  tho 
most  flourishing  universities  of  Germany,  and  as  the  theatre  of  the  great  battle  which  nvt-i 
threw  for  a  time  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
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Mecklenburg  is  a  territory  of  the  most  rrortlrcrly  part  of  Genoany,  irorth-east  of  Hanover 
und  lK*aermg  on  Pomerania,  of  whose  character  tt  in  a  great  nreasui^  partaJtes.  it  consiMs 
to  a  great  oaentof  Mo  and  foreat;  .rul  the  onltiyation  is  comparattvely  mde,  vet  a  variety 
of  ge?tl.  hffl.  give,  it  a  picture.,ne  ufM.  It  i.  dmd.d  into  the  two  gr^d  duchio,  of 
Sohwerm  mi  Strelit. ;  tie  lonner  i.  nrnch  the  more  eMenmve ;  and  Schwerin,  the  capital, 
i.  ■  pretty  con.ideiahle  town,  with  a  handaome  palace,  •■•"•W  «i  a  lake,  and  contammg 
a  iff gSlery  of  pictore..  Itatock  is  a  larger  town,  with  20,0(IOmhabiantj,  Sltnaljl  on 
ttfMfc  3  eirthrg  grain  to  the  vdu.  of  from  150,0001.  to  WOOOl.  Mecklenburg- 
Sttelteileiceedingly  small,  not  oontainiig  ,oito  85,000  people,  and  it.  cpit.i  he.ng  little 
more  than  a  large  village,  which  has  given  two  queens  to  Britaia  j  r„n.„„„ 

Brnmraick  is  the  appendage  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  mo*  ancient  hoi»e,  of  &'"■"!■. 
that  of  Gudfi  whose  he«l,  Henry  the  Lion,  contended  with  the  house  of  Bwabi.  for  tt. 
empire,  but  wis  worsted,  and  put  under  the  imperial  ban.  Since  that  tune,  the  Guelf  Smiily 
tahe  d  only  a  .econdarV  place  i.  Ge,m,n,.  The  branch  of  Brnn.wick-Lun.hnrg,  hovvever, 
ha.  riien  to  tt.  dignity;  fimt  of  elector,  of  Hanover,  and  then  of  kings  of  Great  Britam. 
That  of  Woltenbilttel  hold  only  the  small  domam  called  tiio  duchy  of  Brnnswicfc.  It  i. 
iScr  a  p«,ductiye  territory,  situated  [«rtly  on  the  declivities  of  the  Itotc,  partly  ot^  Ih. 
plah,  of  iLteny.  The  city  of  Brunswick  is  larger  than  m  proportion  to  the  stale,  contaming 
a  population  ol^abont  30,000.  It  is  a  considembl.  seat  of  the  mland  trade  of  Germany,  its 
f£  ranking  n.M  to  those  of  Frankfort  and  Wpdg.  The  govetument  was  '''''J'^ 
Int.  till  very  latoly,  when  tt.  p..pl.,  by  a  violent  change  of  dynmity,  efftcted  liir  tliemselve. 

'  bE"?' ™thrho»o'°of  Saxony,  once  the  ruling  family  in  noBb.ru  Gerniauy,  hold  a 
cluster  of  small  principalities  to  the  we.t  of  Saiony  royal.  Saxj-CoburgJioii.  has  been 
lately  formed  b,  th.  union  of  thes.  two  braichof,  on  the  e.tmction  of  that  of  Gotta.  It 
comfrebend.  a  Jreat  part  of  tt.  Kititory  of  Thunng.a,  and  is  rather  prodnctiv..  The  my, 
coniiininB  about  12,oilO  inbabit.nH,  is  tte  channel  of  a  considerable  trade  connected  witt 
tte  fair  of  Leipzig.  U  is  somewhrt  a  learned  city  i  contammg  a  libmry  of  60,000  volumes, 
with  valuable  m.iurapti  Saxe-Cohurg  i.  .  monntamou.  territory,  compniing  pit  of  the 
Tburingian  forest  It  contains  gooi  pasturage,  and  some  valuable  mines.  This  temtory 
ha.  been  raised  to  dhitinctiwi  by  the  good  fbrtun.  of  one  of  its  younger  members,  now  king 
She  BeS.?..  iaxe-Meininlen-HtZirghansen  on  the  Werra  is  .  Me  t«.cV  enr.chd 
bv  mmes  ol'  salt  at  Salzungen,  and  by  some  of  coal,  iron,  and  cobalt.  Its  prmcipal  towns 
Se  MeTningS  and  Hildbuibinseu,  iift  about  5000  inhabita.l.  each.  The  If.auchy 
of  Saie-Altenbotg  consUto  of  two  detached  portion!  separated  from  each  otter  hy  the  ter- 
ritories of  Saxe.W.imar  and  tte  Ecus,  prince!  The  capital,  Altonburg  1.  a  con.derablo 
town  with  about  12,000  inhabitants.  

Oldenburg  i.  distmguiJirf  by  tte  high  rank  of  it.  princes,  connected  ty  ftmily  alliance. 
Witt  all  theVeat  [»«"=  ^  •!>•  ™'*  f'fc"!"''?  Russia.  The  duko  has  poseTOus  lu 
different  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany;  but  the  mam  part  of  them  .  situated  on  tte 
Weser,  to  tte  west  of  Hanover;  a  llat,  matshy  district,  bat  "hounding  m  "*  P^mo".  >nd 
somewhat  res.mbling  Holland.    The  capital,  Oldenburg,  contains  SWO  mbabit.nti 

Nnssnu  is  a  dukedom  which,  bv  tte  union  of  tte  territories  held  by  several  branches  of 
tt.  ™°fSntota";.SS  C  ime  tolerabl.  m»litnd.  Situa.ri  in  *•  — "  ^t 
of  Ftanconia,  foming  a  billy  country  ml  tte  banks  of  the  Rhme  and  tte  M.yu,  itpmluces 
ttos.  valuable  wine^  old  Hock  and  BleMbert,  which  dl.  ingnish  this  part  of  Germany  :  it 
^nTcontain.  hwever,  any  towns  of  importance.  Wiesbaden,  the  capital,  much  visited 
SlSinTonS  TZS  sp^g,  has  a  p^ulation  of  SOOO.  At  Nlederselte,!  two  mJlion 
"tUra  are  annually  Slled  witE  the  celebrated  Selt.er  water  Ijinran.chwalbach  and 
SlSySiad  aJe  eV"  ly  noted  for  their  mineral  sprmg.  and  Hocl  1  e  n  Eudesheim, 
Johannisberg,  and  Asroannshausen,  for  their  fine  w  ne  ,      ™,      .   ,  o  j 

Too  other  prtncipalities  arc  all  very  small.  Aubalt  on  tte  Elbe  between  S«ony  and 
Bridenburg,  hi  it.  population  of  136,000, divided  bolween  ll  e  ft,  e  brand  es  of  Deaau, 
Bemburg,  and  Gotten.  The  ftmily  U  ancient,  md  has  prod  ed  some  men  of  emmeaco 
Schwartienbuig,  a  district  of  Pranconia,  hu  113  000  people  dvded  between  fto  l;wo 
huuicbes  of  So;dersha»»n  aUd  Eudol.tjdt,  bott  of  great  ant  ,u  tv   J«l  denv  ng  more  ■m- 

Cuce  Horn  their  groat  estates  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  ft.  Austr  an  territory. 
Tin  Dpp.r  SoJiy,  ha.  83,000  i»habifnl»  div  ded  be  .eeu  the  elder  and  yo-ingo, 
SiSyi^Sett-lSriTr?i£-rf.=f,r.?e7e«sS=^^^^ 

»^jt.-'£-HI;S-?;ir=s;d':?^.rs 

HaZer  jf;iv.s  ahno.t  its  sole  importance  from  tte  mineral  tafts  of  Pyrm.ut,  which  ai. 
™m"i±e  m»t  celebrated  in  Europe.  Hesse-Hombnrg  is  a  small  mountamou.  pimcipahty 
ZTIrankS  Se™d  by  a  branch  of  the  family  o!  Hes«,-Darmsladt.     Though,  by  ft. 
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favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  its  posseasioim  have  been  tripled,  they  do  not  exceed  those 
of  a  rich  English  squire,  Homburg,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  in  a  very  picturesque  situa- 
tion. The  little  prmcipality  of  LieehlenBtem.adistrict  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  has  only 
5500  inhabitants ;  but  the  prince,  as  an  Austrian  nobleman,  is  one  of  tlie  most  opulent  in- 
dividuals in  Europe,  and  his  family  distmguished  by  information  and  intelligence.  The 
LillipuUan  lordsliip  of  Kniphausen  was  recognised  as  an  independent  slate,  hy  an  act  of  the 
diet,  in  1826.     It  is  situated  within  tho  territories  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg. 

The  tour  free  cities  of  Germany,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  form  still  an 
interesting  feature,  necessary  to  close  the  picture  of  this  great  country.  They  are  the  sole 
remnant  of  (he  Hanse  Towns  and  imperial  cities ;  illustrious  confederacies,  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  improvement  of  Ihe  European  system. 
The  members  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  though  little  ftiendly  to  any  thing  republican,  con- 
sidered these  so  fully  established,  and  so  venerable  by  antiquity,  that  they  sanctioned  them 
aa  a  part  of  the  Germanic  hody. 

Hamburg  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Germany.  It  forma  the  commerciaJ 
emporium  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  other  fertile  and  mdustrious  regions  watered  by  the 
Elbe  and  its  tributaries.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  grand  medium  of  communication  between 
the  northern  and  middle  states  of  Europe;  and  a  species  of  depot  for  the  commodities  of 
each.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  rude  northern  tribes,  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  eacked,  particularly  by  the 
Vendes,  ia  1002.  Its  advantageous  situation,  however,  enabled  it  always  to  recover  and  ex- 
tend its  commerce,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  concluded  with  Lubeck  a 
treaty,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  league.  It  continued  in  a  state 
of  miintermpted  advance,  while  other  members  of  the  confederacy  declined.  In  1618  it  was 
declared  a  free  imperial  city,  and  in  1768  was  emancipated  from  all  remnant  of  dependence 
upon  Denmark.  In  1807,  however,  a  period  of  deep  cal^ity  commenced ;  it  was  forcibly 
occupied  by  the  French  troops,  and  Bonaparte  seized  on  a  part  of  the  public  treasure.  He 
caused  a  still  more  deadly  injury  by  the  enforcement  of  the  continental  system,  by  which 
the  mercantile  interests  of  Hamburg  were  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  rum.  She  suffered 
also  severely  in  1813,  by  a  premature  attempt  to  effect  her  liberation:  but,  on  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  she  was  restored  to  all  her  rights.  Since  that  time  she  has  greatly  revived ; 
though  her  previous  losses,  and  Uie  depression  generally  afl'ectmg  the  commercial  interests 
of  Europe,  have  prevented  her  from  regaining  all  her  former  importance.  In  1835,  2S04 
vessels  eiitered  the  port  of  Hamburg ;  of  which  884  were  from  Great  Britain ;  406,  Holland ; 
40,  United  Slates,  &c.  Tho  leading  articles  of  importation  in  1830  were  coffee,  35,000,000 
lbs. ;  cotton,  16,000  bales ;  tobacco,  2538  hogsheads ;  rum,  3483  pui  eheons ;  pepper,  680,000 
lbs. ;  tea,  8800  boxes.  (iTf  Cuiioc/i's  Diet,  of  Commerce.)  The  total  exportation  from  Bri- 
tain to  the  Hanse  towns,  most  of  which  goes  to  Hamburg,  is  from  7,500,000(.  to  9,000,000i. ; 
from  the  United  Stales,  $800,000.  The  manufactures  of  Hamburg  are  various,  though  none 
very  considerable,  except  the  refinery  of  sugar,  which  has  also  declmed  from  the  importance 
which  it  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Hamburg  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow  and  irregular,  the 
houses  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  The~  churches  of  St.  Michael's  and  SL  Peter's  have 
elegant  spires,  and  the  new  exchange  is  handsome ;  but  there  is  no  edifice  distinguished  for 
its  splendoiji".  The  hospital,  however,  completed  in  1823,  ia  most  spacious  and  commodious, 
being  700  feet  in  front,  and  each  wing  300  feet  long.  It  is  extremely  well  managed,  and 
believed  to  contain  2500  beds.  The  executive  in  Hamburg  consists  of  a  self-elected  senate 
of  twenty-eight  members,  who,  however,  are  checked  by  popular  councils  chosen  by  all  who 
have  240!.  of  property  within  the  city.  The  population  of  tho  city  is  122,815 ;  that  of  the 
whole  territory,  154,000. 

Lubeck,  as  o  Hanse  town,  rose  to  distinction  as  early  as  Hamburg,  and  possesaed  even  a 
pre-eminence;  the  maritime  law  by  which  the  concerns  of  that  great  confederacy  were 
regulated  having  derived  its  name  from  this  city.  Its  situation,  however,  within  the  Baltic, 
and  not  commanding  the  navigation  of  any  great  river,  rendered  it  impossible  for  it  to  com- 
pete with  the  high  prosperity  to  which  Hamburg  has,  in  modem  times,  attained.  It  acquir^ 
celebrity  by  the  retreat  of  Blucher,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena ;  when  that  general, 
entrenching  himself  in  the  city,  made  a  desperate  stand  against  a  superior  force  of  French 
troops,  in  which  Lubeck  suffered  severely.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  it  regained  its  piivi- 
iegea  as  a  free  city,  and  a  place  in  the  Germanic  diet.  Its  commerce  Is  impeded  by  the 
small  depth  of  water  in  the  Trave,  upon  whiclj  it  is  aitoated,  and  which  obliges  vessels 
drawing  more  than  ten  feet  to  stop  at  Travemunde.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  consists 
in  the  export  of  the  grain  abundantly  produced  ra  the  surrounding  countries ;  for  whose  use 
it  imports  wine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufectured  articles.  Lubeck,  for  an  old  town,  is 
well  built  of  Stone,  and  tho  church  of  St.  Mary  is  elegantly  adorned  with  a  series  of  paint- 
ings called  the  Dane*  of  Death.  The  fortresses,  once  of  great  strength,  were  demolished 
iiy  the  French.    It  has  22,000  inhabitants. 

Bremea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  is  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  tliat  important  river. 
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down  whiuh  are  Ijrouglit  the  productions  of  Westphalia  and  part  of  Frimconia ;  c 
extensive  and  valuable,  though  not  nearly  equal  to  those  watered  by  the  J'ilbe,  The  city  is 
situated  on  boih  sides  of  the  river,  and  has  40,000  inhabitants.  The  old  town  consists  of 
narrow  streets,  bordered  by  high  gloomy  houses,  built  in  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages ;  but 
there  ie  a  new  town,  in  a  much  more  elegant  style.  The  government,  which  once  approached 
to  an  oligarchy,  is  now  almost  purely  democratic.  In  1839  there  entered  Bremen  S81  ves- 
sels; of  which  66  were'from  the  United  States;  45,  West  Indies,  chiefly  Spanish;  14,  South 
America;  110,  Great  Briton;  37,Prance;  5,,Spajn  and  the  Caiiarie3;2,  Italy;  80,  Russia; 
11,  Sweden;  11,  Norway;  66,  Denmark;  331,  North  of  Germany ;  41,  Prussia;  70,  Nether- 
lands. &C. ;  2,  the  whale  fishery.  The  chief  imports  were  coffee,  13,500,000  lbs. ;  sugar, 
17,000,000;  cotton,  1,500,000;  tobacco,  14,000,000;  wine,  15,000  oxhoft  (58  gallons); 
grain,  5098  lasts.  .      . 

Frankfort  on  the  Mayn  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  city,  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet. 
Its  chief  importance,  however,  is  derived  from  being  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Ger- 
man inland  trade ;  its  &irs,  which  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  being  second  only  to  that  of 
Leipzig.  Its  situation  on  the  Mayn,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  meeting 
af  tlie  great  roads  which  traverse  Germany,  is  estromely  fevourable  for  this  object.  Though 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  there  are  several  spacious  squares  and  streets ;  also  numerous 
large  mansions  which  recall  solemn  historical  recollections.  The  fortifications  are  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  The  main  body  of  the  city  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  but  a  por- 
tion, called  Sachsenhaasen,  stands  on  the  south  side,  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  general  well  informed ;  and  many  private  individuals  possess  valuable 
libraries,  and  collections  relating  to  the  fine  arts.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous,  were 
formerly  confined  to  a  particular  quarter,  where  they  were  shut  in  every  night;  but  since 
1796  this  illiberal  system  has  been  discontinued.     Population  50,000. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

HUNGARY. 
HuNOARV,  called  by  the  Germans  Vngam,  with  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  the 
Bannat,  forms  a  wide  range  of  territory.     Long  the  grand  field  of  conflict  between  the 
Ottoman  and  Christian  powers,  it  was  finally  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  has  for  several 
centuries  formed  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  ot 
Austria ;  which  has  recently  annexed  to  it  the  portion  of  Dalmatia  obtained  from  Venice. 
Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Germany ;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  tributary 
Turkish  provmces  of  Bosnia,  Servio,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia;  on  the  north,  by  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Poland.     It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  400  miles 
in  each  direction,  comprehending,  with  all  its  appendant  states,  an  area  of  133,000  square 
miles,  inhabited  by  upwards  of  12,600,000  people.  . 

Svrface.  The  great  mountain  girdle  of  the  Caipatliians  ranges  nearly  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  .northern  and  eastern  border  of  Hungary.  Several  connected  chains  penetrate 
mto  the  heart  of  the  country,  of  which  the  most  elevated  are  those  of  Tatra  and  Matra; 
the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Bannat,  on  the  southern  border,  render  a  great 
part  of  the  country  at  least  very  hilly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plains  of  almost  bound- 
less extent,  such  as  that  to  the  east  of  the  Danube,  watered  by  the  Theiss,  which  covers  a 
space  of  upwards  of  23.000  square  miles;  and  another  to  the  west  of  that  river,  reaching 
ti  the  borders  of  Styria.  Hungary,  protected  by  the  Carpathians  from  the  blasts  of  the 
north,  and  sloping  downwards  to  the  south,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  any  part  of  Ger- 
many On  the  Carpathian  terraces,  particularly,  the  richest  wines,  and  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  southern  Europe,  are  raised  in  perfection.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  country, 
ho*ever ;  many  tracts  being  naked  and  rocky,  others  covered  with  marshes,  and  some  even 
forming  deserts  of  barren  sand.  .  ,     -      ■        ,i 

The  rivers  of  Hungary  are  very  important.  The  Danube,  malimg  a  grand  circuit,  rolls 
through  it,  chiefly  from  north  to  south,  and  receives  here  its  mightiest  tributaries.  The 
Drave  and  the  Save,  from  the  west,  bring  to  it  all  the  waters  of  the  great  alpine  border  of 
Southern  Germany.  The  Theiss,  after  collecting,  in  a  course  of  400  miles,  nearly  all  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Carpathians,  talis  in  firom  the  east,  near  the  southern  frontier. 
The  Maroseh  is  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Theiss ;  and  the  Gran  and  the  Waag  are  con- 
siderable streams,  which  flow  into  the  Danube  itself. 

The  lakes  of  Hungary  are  numerous,  but  only  two  are  large ;  the  Flatten  or  Balaton, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  nine  streams,  and  is  supposed  to  pour  them  under  ground  mto 
the  Danube;  and  the  Neuaiedler,  the  water  of  which  is  salt.  The  long  and  slugg^h 
streams  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Maroseh  spread  into  wide  morasses,  which,  acted  on  by  the 
■  rays  of  a  burning  sun,  exhale  pestilential  vapours,  ollon  more  fatal  than  the  sword  to  the 
armies  which  have  been  led  iiito  their  vicinity. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Geograpfiy. 

SuBBECT.  1. — Geology. 

I.  PTimitive  roclis.  Primitive  roclts  are  not  abundant,  and  Ihey  do  not  occupy  great 
tracts  in  the  districts  where  they  occur.  They  form  the  group  of  I'resburg,  the  group  of 
Nyilra,  that  of  Tatra,  to  the  south  of  which  are  situated  tlie  mountains  of  Gomor,  of  whicli 
Jiey  form  the  principal  mass.  They  re-appear  in  Transylvania  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina 
and  Moldavia;  to  the  south,  in  the  chain  of  Fagaras,  which  ranges  into  the  Bannat;  to  the 
west,  in  the  mountains  of  Gaina  and  Biba'r.  They  re-appear  at  Peterwaradin,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Styria.  A  central  f^anile  appears  to  form  the  group  of  Preeburg ;  the  Krivan 
m  tlie  group  of  Ostrosky;  of  Polana,  a  little  ftrther  to  the  north;  and  the  Tatra.  Gneiss, 
conlaining  beds  of  granite,  of  mica  slate,  &c.,  occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county 
of  Gomor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tatra,  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina,  in  the  gioup  of  Fagaras, 
in  the  Baanat  Mica  slate  and  elatj  slate  occur  on  the  acclivities  of  all  the  groups,  the 
rocks  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  Mica  slate  forms  the  group  of  Nyitra ;  it  is 
very  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Zeleznik,  Jolsva,  Rosenau  (in  the  county  of  Gomor), 
where  we  observe  it  passing  into  clay  slate,  which  rock  often  alternates  with  it,  and  at 
length  becomes  predominant,  forming  the  whole  superior  part  of  the  deposit.  Mercury 
occurs  at  Szlana,  in  unctuous  mica  slate ;  rhomboidal  iron  ore,  or  iron  glance,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ensiedel  and  Golnitz;  prismatic  iron  ore,  or  hydrate  of  iron,  in  beds  in  clay  slate 
at  Zeleznik,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosenau.  Euphotide,  or  diaUage  rock,  and  eerpeittine, 
are  found  at  Dobschau,  and  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  point  of  Sclavonia  and 
Peterwaradin.  Porphyritic  greenstone  is  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Tiszolez,  where  the  castle  is  situated. 

II.  Traitsition  rocks.  The  rocks  of  this  class  begin  at  Presburg,  where  they  rest  on  the 
primitive  group :  they  range  from  8.W.  to  N.B.  into  Gallicia,  in  their  course  paEsing  behind 
the  Tatra;  they  cover  a  considerable  space  from  north  to  south,  where  they  join  the  group 
of  Nyitra,  the  mountains  of  Zolyom  and  Gomor.  They  form  the  small  group  of  Diosgyor  to 
the  north  of  Erlau ;  they  appear  in  different  points  of  the  chain  of  Ean(£tone  which  extends 
from  Tatra  into  Transylvania ;  they  become  more  abundant  in  Marmaros,  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Transylvania,  where  they  join  again  with  the  chain  of  Fagaras.  We  meet  with 
them  again  in  the  countries  of  Nagy-Ag  and  Oifenbanya,  in  the  Banuat;  and,  lastly,  in 
Croatia.  Deposits  of  transition  quartzy  sandstone,  and  compact  limestone,  with  greywncke, 
occur  near  to  Neusohl,  in  the  group  of  Tatra,  and  on  the  borders  of  Dunajec,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Gallicia;  but  this  compact  limestone  occurs  alone  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
where  it  also  terminates  the  transition  deposits.  Transition  syenite  and  porphyritic  green- 
stone are  found  at  Pila  near  to  Konigsberg,  at  Schemnitz,  Krenmita,  in  the  mountains  of 
Borsony,  of  Karancs,  on  the  nortliem  fool  of  the  Matra.  It  re-appears  in  tlie  mountains  of 
Kapnick,  of  Nagy-Ag,  Zaiathna,  Yoros-Patak;  and  it  api>ears  also  to  occur  in  the  Bannat 

III.  Secondary  rocks.  The  following  secondary  deposits  are  described  as  occurring  in 
Hungary:—  1.  The  coal  formation  rests  upon  transition  strata  at  Jablunicza  and  Steui3orf, 
near  to  Oravicza,  in  the  Bannat;  and  the  same  formation  occurs  at  Piinfliirchen.  2.  The 
Jura  limestone  formation  occurs  principally  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Hungary.  3.  A 
sandstone  formation,  containing  coal,  the  sandstone  of  the  Carpathians,  which,  in  the 
regular  succession,  lies  upon  the  Jura  limestone,  and  below  the  chalk  formation,  forms  the 
whole  chain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  into  Moldavia ;  it  also  penetrates  into 
Transyh'onia.  of  which  it  occupies  all  the  central  part;  it  also  forms  the  Kahlengebirge, 
near  to  Vienna,  where  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  coal  Eirmatlon  and  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Moravia.  4.  The  chalk  formation  also  occurs  in  Hungary :  thus  a  remarkable  kind 
of  this  deposit  appears  at  Buda  Ores,  and  a  particular  compact  marly  limestone,  abounding 
in  green  hilcy  disseminated  parts,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  chalk,  occurs  in  Transyt 

IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Molasso,  or  sandstone  with  lignite,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
Hungarian  tertiary  rocks,  and  covers  at  the  same  time  the  secondary  rocks  and  the  con- 
glomerates belonging  to  trachyte.  It  covers  the  southern  declivity  of  all  the  mountains 
which  form  the  north-western  part  of  Hungary ;  it  extends  into  Gallicia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathians;  it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  Transylvania,  at  Clausenburg,  Carlsburg,  Her- 
manstadt,  and  Cronstadt.  It  covore,  towards  the  west,  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  western  limit  of  that  principality,  and  extends  even  into  the  Bannat ;  it  forms  nearly 
the  whole  south-western  part  of  Hungary,  from  whence  it  extends  mto  Croatia,  The  coarse 
marine  limestone  of  Paris  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buda  and  CEdenburg,  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Lake  Balaton,  and  at  Piinftirchen.  It  occurs  also  ia  Buckovina,  and  in  Eastern 
Gallicia.  The  limestone  containing  lymne<B  occurs  at  Nagy-Vasony,  and  in  the  marshes 
of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary. 

Tertiary  Plutonian  rocks.  Tracltyte.  This  Plutonian  rock  appears  to  rise  through  the 
tertiary  deposits,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  having  been  sent  from  below  after  the 
deposition  of  these  strata.     It  fonns  five  groups;  one  occupies  the  districts  of  Schemnitz, 
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Kremnilz  and  Kiinigaljerg ;  the  second  occuis  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  where  it  forms  the 
mountaiiia  of  Dregeley  and  Vissegrade ;  a  third  forma  the  mountains  of  Matra,  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  great  plain ;  a  fourfh  includes  the  mountains  between  Eperiea  and  Tokay ; 
lastly,  a  fifth  occurs  at  Vihorlet,  and  extends  into  the  counties  of  Ungh  and  Beregh.  The 
same  formation  forms  a  considerahle  group  in  Transylvania,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia ; 
BJid  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  also  be  found  m  the  district  of  Nagy-A^  and 
Zalathna.  The  porphyritio  variety  of  trachyte  is  tlie  most  abundant ;  the  other  varieties 
occur  only  in  the  Schemnitz  group.  Pitchstone,  pearlstone,  pumice,  and  obsidian  occur, 
associated  with  the  trachyte,  around  the  trachyte  hills;  and,  extending  from  them  into  the 
plains,  there  are  wast  beds  of  trachyte  conglomerates  or  tuffls.  These  conglomerates  are 
formed  of  debris,  often  transported  and  triturated  in  water.  Near  to  the  hills,  they  are  com- 
posed of  very  large  blocks,  but  in  the  plains  of  scoriaceous  and  earthy  matters;  and,  lastly, 
of  a  pumiceous  matter,  sometimes  ground  down  into  an  earthy  form.  These  deposits 
contain  fossil  organic  remains;  viz.  opaline  wood,  impressions  of  plants  and  shells,  of 
various  kinds.  The  trachytio  conglomerates  are  the  principal  repository  of  precious  opal, 
and  the  pumiceous  conglomerates  that  of  jasperKipal  and  wood-opal.  The  conglomerates 
composed  of  broken-down  and  decomposed  pumice  are  very  abundant  between  Tokay  and 
Tolesva.  The  porphyroidal  varieties  form  the  mountains  between  Erdo-Benye  and  Tallya; 
they  appear  again  in  the  county  of  Beregh,  where  they  contain  considerable  masses  of 
aluminous  rock.  The  auriferous  deposits  of  the  trachyte  formation  are  found  in  masses  in 
the  pumiceous  conglomerate,  or  in  veins  in  the  vesicular  variety  of  trachyte  which  is  used 
for  mill-stones. 

V.  Alluvial  rockt.  Old  alluvial  rocks,  and  also  those  of  modem  formation,  abound  in 
Hungary.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  calcareous  tufTas,  some  of  which  are  dilu- 
vial, others  modern,  and  daUy  ibrming. 

SuBSECT.  2.  and  3. — Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Hungary  aie  similar  to  those  of  Germany. 
Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography, 

To  the  Romans  Hungary  was  known  under  the  name  of  Pannonia,  and  was  the  domain 
of  tribes  still  more  rude,  wild,  and  wandering  than  those  of  ancient  Germany.  The 
Romans  formed  out  of  it  the  province  of  Dacia,  including  the  district  lying  south  of  the 
Danube,  which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  was  the  bulwark  and  boundary  of  tlieir  empire  in 
this  quarter.  The  fetal  step  of  allowing  a  passage,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  the  flying 
Ostrogoths,  laid  open  the  defenceless  empire;  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  contmued  torrent  of 
barbarous  invaders  poured  in  from  the  extremities  (if  eastern  Europe,  and  even  of  central 
Asia. 

The  Huns,  in  a.  d.433,  established  themselves  in  this  country,  which  from  them  has  ever 
since  retained  the  name  of  Hungary.  Attila,  whom  Gibbon  has  styled  the  supreme  monarch 
of  the  barbarians,  established  his  court  arid  camp  on  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  In 
the  ninth  century  fiiUowed  the  Magyars,  whose  posterity  form  still  the  ruling  body  in 
the  nation.  .       _ 

Hungary  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective,  in  a.  d.  1000. 
Its  most  powerful  monarch  was  Louis  tlie  Great,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy. 

The  union  wifh  Austria  look  place  in  1438,  through  the  marriage  of  Albert  of  Austria 
with  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  deceased  king.  The  crown  was  afterwards  held  for  a  time  by 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  by  the  gallant  chiefs  Huniades  and  Matthias  Corvinus;  but 
it  ultimately  revertei.to,  and  remamed  with,  the  house  of  Austria.  Dreadful  wars  were, 
however,  waged  with  the  Turks,  who  repeatedly  ravaged  the  whole  kingdom,  and  even  laid 
siege  to  Vienna;  but  for  more  than  a  century,  that  declining  power  has  been  completely 
expelled  from  Hungary,  and  has  considered  it  quite  enough  to  preserve  its  own  borders  from 
Austrian  invasion. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  political  relations  of  Hungary,  ransidered  as  a  member  of  the  Austrian  empire,  have 
been  already  considered.  It  has,  however,  some  features  peculiar  to  itself!  The  kmgdom 
is  now  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  dynasty  ;  but,  in  case  that  should  become  extinct,  the  right 
of  choice  would  return  to  the  ruition.  The  Hungarian  Diet  possesses  high  prerogatives. 
Without  their  vote  the  king  cannot  malte  or  change  the  laws,  impose  taxes,  or  even  levy 
troops.  Every  new  king,  before  his  coronation,  must  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution 
ofHungary.  The  diet  consists  of  four  states  or  orders: — 1.  The  bishow  and  abbots.  2.  The 
magistrates  or  great  nobles.  3.  The  knights.  4.  The  free  cities.  The  two  former  appear 
in  person,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  magnate  table ;  the  two  latter,  who  form  what  \s 
called  the  state  table,  appear  by  their  representatives.  The  diet  assembles  every  three  years, 
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at  Presburg-  or  Buda,  ana  jits  during  the  king's  pleasure.  If  three  nf  the  orders  agree  toany 
proposition,  the  fourth  must  give  its  consenL 

In  the  administration,  the  Wy  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  form  part 
of  the  corporations  in  the  free  citiefi,  have  no  share :  a  circumstance  of  which  advantage  is 
taken  to  throw  upon  them  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  from  which  tlie  nobles  and  clergy 
hold  themselves  exempt.  The  peasantry,  (hough  nominally  emancipated,  are  still  really 
held  in  a  slate  of  predial  slavery.  They  are  allowed,  indeed,  a,  considerable  extent  of 
ground ;  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  each.  Out  of  the  produce,  however,  the  occupant  has  to 
pay  one-tenth  to  the  church,  and  one-ninth  to  his  landlord,  who  also  claims  one  hundred  and 
four  days'  labour  in  the  year,  besides  sundry  other  little  gifts  and  services,  which  are  liable 
to  indefinite  overcharge.  They  are  also  required  to  co-operate  in  the  making  and  repairing 
the  roads,  and  have  troops  quartered  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  their  conditbn  appears 
decidedly  the  worse  for  lie  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  proud  and  turbulent  aristocracy,  who 
have  always  resisted  every  measure  proposed  by  the  sovereign  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  army  in  time  of  peace  amounts  to  about  100,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war  it  is 
increased  to  about  235,000.  The  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  peculiar  tax,  called  kriegMteuer , 
or  war-lax.     The  revenue  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  20,000,000  florins. 


Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
The  agriculture  (rf  Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  rude  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  the  extent  of  un&vourable  soil,  yields  very  copious  products,  out  of  which  a  large  sur- 
plus arises  for  the  supply  of  Ilia  neighbouring  countries.  According  to  an  estimate  which 
Grellman  has  fijunded  on  the  cadastre  instituted  by  Joseph  11.,  it  contains  23,905,000  jochs 
of  productive  land,  out  of  an  entire  sur&ce  of  39,329,000;  the  rest  being  waste,  water,  and 
murass,  or  otherwise  useless.  Among  these  are  about  5,000,000  irable,  7,-WO,000  pasture, 
9,000,000  woodland,  1,000,000  vines,  and  600,000  garden  ground.  Schwartncr  and  Blu- 
menbach  agree  in  rating  the  produce  in  grain  at  105,000,000  bushels.  A  little  maize  and 
rice  is  grown  in  the  Baunat ;  otherwise  the  kinds  of  grain  are  those  used  in  Germany,  The 
agriculture  is  very  rude.  Light  carts ;  a  plough,  of  which  the  share  is  almost  horizontal, 
and  which  seldom  penetrates  above  three  inches ;  and  meagre  cattle,  present  themselves  in 
the  dirty  ftrm-yard  (_fig.  434.). 
In  the  rotation  of  crops,  every 
third  year  is  fallow.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  bred,  and  even  export- 
ed, in  vast  numbers ;  though  the 
breeds,  before  late  improvements, 
were  by  no  means  distinguished. 
The  horned  cattle,  however,  are 

^__ ^ -.- ,.    ■„  -    :— —-I  J----- --IT-—.      ^^^S^t  vigorous;  and  active,  of  a 

^^^^^■^- ]|^^^^^^^"""'^^^^^^^^^^^R     dirty  white  colour,  and  excellent- 

^~^--  ^     2^^%^^^»MiL'I^^^^?'~*^  '^  adapted  for  the  plough.    The 

^^'^^^^^   j^^2l^3^^^^^^^^^>  IJreed  of  horses  had  (ffllen  into 

ed  by  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  imperial  stud.  The  native 
Hungarian  sheep  bears  very  coarse  wool ;  but  in  all  the  western  districts  It  is  much  improved 
by  crosses  with  the  Spanish.  Some  of  it  is  now  very  fine,  and  is  even  imported  into  Eng- 
land as  the  best  Saxon  wool.  In  1810,  there  were  found  451,000  horses,  2,400,000  oxen 
and  cows,  and  8,000,000  sheep;  now  probably  more.  Besides  the  ample  supply  of  bacon, 
which  is  found  at  the  table  of  almost  every  peasant,  the  number  of  hogs  annually  exported 
is  from  200,000  to  350,000.  Wine  is  a  special  object  of  Hungarian  culture.  "That  which 
bears  the  name  of  Tokay,  and  ia  produced  there,  and  in  a  number  of  surrounding  districts, 
is  most  celebrated.  It  is  sweetish,  luscious,  and  does  not  attain  to  perfection  till  it  is  very 
old.  A  good  deal  of  the  superior  richness  of  the  finer  sorts  is  derived,  according  to  Dr, 
Townson,  from  mixing  the  essence  or  juice  of  a  small  number  of  half-dried  and  shrivelled 
grapes  with  the  ordina^  wine  of  the  country.  Two  sorts  are  produced  in  this  way,  ambruch 
Mid  mazchlap ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being,  that  for  each  pint  of  essence  put 
into  the  mazchlap,  two  are  put  into  the  ausbruch.  Tokay  is  consumed  chiefly  at  the  tables 
of  the  great  Hungarian,  PoOsh,  and  Austrian  nobles,  The  total  annual  produce  of  the  Hun- 
garian vineyards  is  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  eimers.  The  Hungarians  make  their  wines 
a  subject  of  especial  pride,  absurdly  pretending  that  the  worst  is  superior  to  the  best  French 
wine.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  European  country,  and  ia 
largely  exported.  Hemp,  Sax,  and  madder  are  also  staple  products.  Bees  are  very  exten- 
sively reared ;  and  the  exports  of  honey  and  wax  are  estunated  at  about  250,000?.  To  these 
articles  may  be  addeo,  though  no  longer  to  the  same  great  extent  as  formerly,  cabbage  and 
other  garden  products,  with  some  fruits,  as  plums  and  melons. 
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3  understood  in  England,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
,  coarse  domestic  fiibrics  of  linen  and  woollen  for  home  consiiimi- 
Hides  and  skins  are  tanned,  after  a  simple  process,  and  on  a  small  scalp,  chiefly  by 
the  peasants.  .  u-  u  ■.  i- 

The  aubWttraneous  wealth  of  Hungary  js  equally  copious  with  that  which  its  suriace 
yields.  Gold  and  silver,  in  particular,  the  most  brilliant  and  precious  of  the  metals,  are 
raised  trom  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  mines  are  chiefly  royal  property,  or,  where  private  individuals  are 
allowed  to  collect  the  ore,  they  must,  at  least,  give  it  to  the  royal  smeltmg-houses  at  a  fixed 
rate.  The  annual  quantity  is  stated  by  Hassel  at  1050  Iba.  of  gold,  and  41,600  lbs.  of  silver. 
There  is  a  great  reduction  of  the  former  quantity,  partly  owin^  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mines,  and  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  Austrian  government,  which  can  no  longer  afford 


make  the  same  exertions.  According 
to  DeliuB,  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  extracted  between  1740  and 
ITTS  was  upwards  of  ten  millions 
sterling.  The  engine  employed  at 
Schemnitz  {jig.  435.),  for  drawing  up 
the  ore,  Mid  letting  down  machinery, 
is  moved  by  water,  and  was  considered 
tlie  finest  existmg,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engbe.  The  mines 
of  Hungary  yield  also  10,000  tons  of 
iron,  19,000  tons  of  copper,  1225  tons 
of  lead,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
coal  and  salt.  According  to  Hassel, 
the  entire  number  of  miners  and  la- 
bourers empWed  amounts  to  45,000. 
Fishery.  The  rivers  and  laJtes  of 
Hungary  are  full  of  fish ;  and  the 
fishery  la  of  considerable  importance 
and  value.  The  Theiss  is  said  by  the 
inhabitants  to  consist  of  two  pirta,  one  of  fish  and  one  of  water.  ■  In  1610,  tlie  importations 
of  fish  from  Hungary  into  Lower  Austria  were  estimated  at  8a,000L 

The  commerce  of  Hungary,  .notwithstanding  its  fine  rivers,  labours  under  great  disad- 
vantages, from  the  want  of  sea-coast,  from  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  bemg  frequently 
impeded,  and  from  its  embouchure  bebg  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  whose  barbarism  haa 
hitherto  baffled  every  attempt  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  inland 
traffic  is  tolerably  brisk,  and  the  roads  are  continually  covered  with  animals,  and  with 
wa<^ns,  driven  by  the  Jews,  gipsies,  and  other  foreign  races,  to  the  2000  ftirs  which  are 
annually  held  throughout  the  country.  The  great  centres  of  this  mternal  traffic  are  Pe^h 
and  Debretzen.  The  exterior  commerce  of  Hungary  consists  in  the  exchange  of  rude  lor 
manufactured  produce.  In  1802,  the  leading  exports  were,  cattle,  8,483,000  florms ;  gram, 
2,367,000;  wine,  2,381,000;  wool,  5,039,000 ;  leather,  1,245,000 ;  which,  with  minor  arti- 
cles, made  24J315,000.  The  leading  imports  were,  woollen  cloth,  4,668,000;  cottons. 
1,611,000;  linens,  2,693,000;  silk,  1,223,000;  coflfee,  &c.  2,790,000;  hardware,  &c.. 
1,299,000 ;  making,  with  minor  articles,  18^90,000  florms. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progressive  population  of  Hungary  and  its  depen- 
dencies, as  deduced  from  the  conscription  lists:- 
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It  thew  returns  raav  be  depended  upon,  they  show  a  gradual  and  considerable  augmenta- 
tion The  apparent  diminution  of  the  population  within  the  military  limits  was  occasioned, 
we  believe,  by  a  transference  of  territory. 

The  Hunifarians  consist  chiefly  of  two  races,  the  Magyars,  or  ruling  race,  who  are  osli 
mated  by  Csanlovjcz  at  3,.500,000 ;  and  the  Sclavonians,  the  subject  people,  at  4,050,000. 
There  are  also 640,000  Wallachians ;  577,000  Germans;  170,000  Jews;  60,000  gipsies; 
besides  Amauts,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c.  There  is  no  middle  class  m  Hungary.  Society 
consists  of  haughty  nobles,  poor  peasants,  and  peddling  traffickers.  The  nobles  are  a  brave, 
generous,  and  hardy  race.     To  them  applies  Voltaire's  character  of  the  Hungarians,  as  "  » 
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proud  and  generous  nation,  the  scourge  of  its  tyrants,  and  the  defender  of  its  sovereigns." 
They  have  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  and  lo  every 
Ihin^  Hungarian;  the  most  rooted  dislike  of  the  Germans  and  every  tiling  Germaa  The 
oeaaantry  present  an  uniform  aspect  of  rudeness  and  tiarbarism,  not  one  being-  advanced  be- 
yond another,  nor  the  whole  beyond  what  they  were  in  a  remote  age.  It  is  impoasihie, 
according  to  Mr.  Sherer,  that  when  the  Romans  invaded  Elyria,  the  peasants  could,  as 
respects  dress,  aspect,  and  manners,  be  more  completely  barbarous  than  at  present ;  nor  could 
the  wagons  of  the  Scythian  cainp  be  ruder  than  those  which  still  crowd  the  streets  of 
Presburg.  The  traffic  ia  chiefly  carried  on  by  Germans,  Jews,  and  the  gipsies,  a  numerous 
race,  who  present  the  same  aspect  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  respect  of  religious  worship,  full  freedom  has  been  long  established  in  Hungary,  and 
all  Christian  professions  are  considered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is 
complained  that  this  equality  does  not  go  boyond  toleration.  The  Catholic  is  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful ;  its  professors  are  estimated  hy  Csaplovicz  at  about  5,000,000 ;  at 
the  head  of  whom  are  three  archbishops,  thirty-nine  bishops,  twenty-two  abbots,  and  about 
9300  clergymen,  secular  and  regular.  The  Protestants  amount  U)  about  -2,100,000,  and 
have  1867  clergymen.  The  Greeks  amount  to  628,284,  and  have  an  archbishopj  three 
bishops,  and  nearly  4000  clergy.  The  bishops  possess  extensive  property,  and  are  bound  to 
take  the  field  with  their  vassals  m  the  national  insurrection.  Seven  bishops  were  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Mohacz.  Schwartner  estimated  the  Hungarian  clergy  at  15,600;  which, taking 
the  population  at  9,600;000,  gives  one  clergyman  for  every  610  individuals. 

Learning  ia  not  altogether  neglected  in  Hungary.  Latin  is,  in  some  places,  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  mathematics  and  natural  history  meet  with  encourage- 
ment There  are  only  fifty-eight  printing  presses,  and  sixty  paper  manulactories  in  the 
kingdom.  Such  is  the  want  of  information,  that  Dr.  Briglit  fcund  the  leading  people  at 
Schemnitz  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Mexico  was  an  English  island,  and  that  sugar  and 
coffee  grew  in  Great  Britain !  Hungary,  however,  has  a  university,  with  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  and  a  valuable  museum.  In  1830,  it  was  attended  hy  985  students.  According  to 
Dr.  Bright,  many  of  the  nobles  are  ejrceedmgly  anxious  to  promote  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  their  countrymen. 

The  amusements  of  the  body  of  the  people  consist  chiefly  of  some  national  dances,  par- 
ticularly on  occasion  of  the  vintage,  which  is  a  season  of  unbounded  gaiety.  The  national 
military  dress  being  the  same  commonly  denominated  hussar,  is  picturesque  and  martial,  and 
has  been  imitated  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  peasantry  wear  a  broad-brimm«l 
varnished  hat,  with  a  low  rounded  crown;  theyhavetlieir  matted  long  black  hair  negligently 
plaited  or  tied  in  knots,  a  blue  jacket  and  trousers  covered  with  a  cloak  of  coaise  woollen 
cloth  or  sheepskin,  still  relainmg  its  wool.  They  live  in  small  villages,  or  rather  clustera 
of  cottages,  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  muddy  road,  whitewashed,  roofed  with  thatch,  but 
tie  interior  containmg,  generally,  three  tolerably  comfortable  apartments. 
Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
Hungary  is  divided  into,  1.  IjDwer  Hungary,  which  forms  the  western;  and,  2.  Upper 
Hungary,  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  kmgdom.     3.  Croatia,     4.  Sclavonia. 

Lower  Hungary  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Danube.  That  on  the  north  of  the  rivei 
is  the  most  important;  and  contains  the  great  mming  districts  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz. 
Presburg,  established  m  1536,  as  the  place  where  the  kings  were  to  be  crowned,  and  the 
diets  to  be  held,  was  the  capital  of  Hungary,  until  1784,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Buda.  Its  population  is  41,000,  The  houses  and  streets  are  ordinary  in  tlieir 
appearance ;  and  the  suburte  only  can  boost  a  few  palaces  of  the  nobles.  The  castle,  lately 
burned  down,  except  the  walls,  overlooks  the  very  extensive  plain  in  which  the  city  stands. 
Presburg  has  a  few  manu&ctures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  com  and  wine,  up 
and  down  the  Danube.  There  is  a  large  Lutlieran  seminary, attended  byahoutSOO  students, 
&ida,  or  Ofen  (Jig.  436.),  and  Pes^i,  separated  by  the  Danube,  form,  in  conjunction,  by 
much  the  most  important  city  in 
Hungary.  Buda,  on  the  right  bank, 
is  the  first  in  dignity,  being  now 
the  seat  of  government,  which  w  a" 
transferred  thither  bj  Joseph  II 
from  Presburg  in  1784  I  consi  ts 
chiefly  of  an  extensive  fiitress 
seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  somewhat 
resemhimg  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
and  containing  the  houseo  of  tlie 
Palatine  and  of  some  of  the  prin 
cipol  nobdity  Along  the  toot  of 
the  ca-tle  several  sireeta  extend 
upon  the  ruer     One  ol  the  most 
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remwItaUe  features  consists  of  the  baths,  which  are  ancient,  and  of  Turkish  construction. 
The  citizens  resort  lo  them  in  crowds,  exhibiting  themselves  in  a  very  unserupuloiiB  state 
of  nudity.  Pesth,  on  the  opposite  banJt,  is  a  larger  and  now  more  important  city,  forming 
the  cenlie  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hungary,  Pour  immcnae  fairs  are  held  there,  which  pre. 
sent  an  epitome  Imth  of  the  people  and  productions  of  the  country.  The  native  products  are 
chieflv  eold  without  the  city,  on  both  sides  of  a  long  road,  as  they  arrive  in  the  wagons,  dis- 
posed'ior  that  purpose  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  square  enclosure.  An  immense  space  is 
covered  with  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  the  latter  often  amounting  to  30,000.  The  goods 
brought  down  from  Vienna  are  displayed  in  a  large  open  space  within  tlie  town,  and  in 
ranges  of  booths,  which  are  penetrated  by  two  broad  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  !^  other  knaller  streets  and  passages.  The  Danube,  also,  for  the  space  of  half 
a  mile,  is  covered  with  boats  and  barges,  which,  with  the  hanks,  serve  as  b  market-place  for 
the  goods.  For  recreation  are  prepared  various  sights,  puppet-shows,  fruits,  especially 
water-melons  in  immense  quantities,  and  refreshments  cociked  and  presented  by  the  gipsies. 
Great  commercial  roads  branch  off  from  Peslh  through  every  part  of  the  country,  and  to- 
wards Austria,  Moravia,  Gallicia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Italy.  Peslh  contains  61,502 
inhabitants,  and  Buda  33,000;  making  in  all  94,500.  Pesth  is  chiefly  modem,  and  well 
built;  containing  many  good  streets  and  handsome  houses,  besides  churches.  There  is  con- 
siderable magnificence  in  the  grenadiers'  caserne,  built  by  ChM-lesVL,  and  in  a  large  un- 
finished edifice,  raised  by  Joseph  IL,  which  Townson  calls  a  palace;  but  Bright  does  not 
think  it  possible  to  say  what  it  is.  The  national  university,  already  mentioned,  is  in  Pesth. 
The  city  is  without  walls,  and  is  connected  with  Boda  by  a  bridge  of  240  boats,  which  are 
moveable,  and  through  which,  at  stated  times,  an  opening  is  made  to  allow  the  passage  of 
vessels  and  rafts.     In  winter  it  is  taken  down,  and  the  two  cities  communicate  over  tho 

The  mining  capitals,  SchemnitK,  Kremnitz,  and  Neusohl,  are  situated  on  the  declivities 
of  a  hold  and  mountainous  country,  forming  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Carpathians,  Schemnitz, 
the  great  centre  of  the  raining  operations,  is  in  a  position  peculiarly  rugged,  the  streets 
being  built  along  the  sides  of  hills,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  cliffs  and  woods :  of  its 
17,000  inhabitants,  8500  are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  town  was  founded  in  745 ;  but 
it  ivas  Maria  Theresa  who  established  the  mining  college,  which  is  conducted  on  a  very 
liberal  footing;  comprehends  lectures  on  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge;  and  is  attended, 
■     -    ■     •  '     """        """    -   J-  '-      "T"-  —  ines  have  been  already  noticed.     The 

water  is  drained  off  by  a  subterrane- 
ous stream  of  about  twelve  miles  in 
length  which  empties  itself  into  the 
riier  Gran  Kremnitz  0^.437.)  is 
only  about  half  the  size,  and  has  a 
more  btreggling  and  neglected  ap- 
pearance though  one  of  its  churches 
IS  very  profiisely  ornamented.  Neu- 
sohl with  about  10  000  inhabitants,  ia 
supported  by  the  copper-mines,  and 
his  a  large  manuft-ctory  of  arms  in  its 
k  m  IT  vicmity 

Tl  ere  are  also  other  towns  of  some 
importencp  J  this  dii  sion  rfLo^er  Hungary  Giran  on  the  Danube  was  once  a  military 
pcet  of  first  importance,  though  its  strong  castle  is  now  in  rums ;  hut  it  is  still  the  ecclesias- 
tical capital,  its  archbishop  being  the  primate  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Mineral 
waters,  resembling  those  of  Epsom,  have  also  been  lately  discovered  there,  from  which  a 
manufiictory  of  magnesia  has  been  established.  This  district  extends  also  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Dilnube,  on  its  eastern  bank,  where  it  approaches  the  Turkish  fhmtier.  Here 
occur  several  large  towns.  TTieresopol,  named  after  Maria  Theresa,  in  a  wide  plain,  with 
30,000  inhabitants;  Neusatz,  a  free  city  on  the  Danube,  with  17,000  inhabitants,  and  a  con. 
siderable  trade  with  Turkey ;  Zombor,  not  far  from  the  Franz  canal,  with  18,776  inhabitants, 
and  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  these  three  towns 
consists  of  Greeks  and  Servians. 

That  part.of  liOwer  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Danube,  enclosed  between 
that  river  and  the  Austrian  and  lUyrian  frontiers,  contains  also  a  number  of  places  of  con- 
siderable importance.  (Edenburg  is  finely  situated,  in  a  country  variegated  with  woo-fed 
and  vine-covered  hills,  which  surround  the  great  laie  of  the  Neusiedler  See.  Of  11,487 
inhabitants,  4600  are  Protestants.  There  is  more  manufacturing  industry  than  in  most 
Hungarian  towns;  biit  still  it  owes  its  main  prosperity  to  its  position;  bemg  the  route  oy 
^hi^h   supplies  of  provisions  are  conveyed  irom  Hungry  to  Vienna.     For  this  purpose, 

'  ""  '^""  ' e  annudly  brought  to  its  markets.     There  is  also  a  great 

mers  are  produced  in  its  neighbourhood.     CEdenburg  has 
e  of  oceJ,  which  yields  about  12,000  tons  annually,     Haab, 
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on  tljo  rivCr  of  ihe  same  name,  neai  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  once  celebrated  es  a 
fortress,  is  now  more  noted  for  its  feirs  and  markets.  Of  its  16,000  inhabitants,  more  than 
half  live  in  the  suburbs.  Comorn,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Waag-,  is  still 
more  celebrated  for  its  ancient  strength;  and  bo  early  as  the  year  1272  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Its  situation  gives  it  still  a  considerable 
trade.;  which,  since  the  year  1805,  has  caused  itfi  population  to  increase  from  9300  to  11,000. 
It  sufifered  severely  by  shocks  of  earthqualie  in  1763  and  1783.  Stuhlweissenburg-,  in  Uie 
heart  of  this  marshy  district,  was  anciently  a  splendid  town  and  a  royal  residence,  called 
Alba  Regalis,  For  fivS  centuries  the  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned  and  their  remains 
deposited  here.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  hst  century,  it  has  been  entirely  neglected;  and 
though  there  are  a  number  of  buiidings  which  beer  the  stamp  of  grandeur,  it  is  but  a  poor 
»nd  mean  place.  It  has  a  population  of  18,TJ6.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Stuhlweissenburg  is 
the  great  lake  of  Balaton  or  Flatten,  about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  vast  woods,  and  by  precipitous  though  not  lofty  banks.  Vesprim,  Guns,  and 
Steinamanger  are  small  country  towns,  the  last  only  remarkable  by  being  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  and  of  a  clerical  academy.  Fiinfkirchen  is  an  ancient  city,  which  makes  a  some- 
what magnificent  appearance  by  ita  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  its  university,  wh'ch  was 
once  attended  by  2000  students,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  eminent  men.  The  bishop 
has  a  ^ood  library,  of  20,000  volumes,  to  which  the  citizens  are  allowed  access;  an 
advantage,  however,  of  which  they  rarely  avail  themselves.  There  are,  moreover,  a  great 
quantity  of  hogs  and  cattle  brought  for  sale  to  Fiinfkirchen.  Population,  above  11,000. 
Mohacs,  on  the  Danube,  is  only  a  large  assemblage  of  cottages;  but  it  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  gained  by  the  Turks  in  1526,  when  Louis  11.  perished,  with  twenty- 
eight  magnates,  500  nobles,  seven  bishops,  and  32,000  troops.  Szigeth  is  a  strong  post, 
celebrated  in  Hungarian  warfere,  situated  on  the  Almas. 

Upper  Hungary  consists  of  a  vast  range  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Danube  to  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  The  hills  and  mountains  of  the  northern  port,  being 
finely  watered,  produce  in  the  highest  perfection  those  delicious  wines  for  which  Hungary 
is  so  famous.  The  southern  part  consists  of  one  unvaried  and  almost  unlimited  plain,  tiirough 
which  flows  the  Theiss,  which  traverses  Upper  Hungary  from  north  to  south.  This  plam 
consists,  in  some  places,  of  barren  sand  blown  into  hillocks ;  in  others,  of  immense  expanses 
of  fine  pasturage  covered  with  numberless  flocks  and  herds;  while  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Theiss  is  marshy  and  inundated. 

Debretzin,  or  Debreczin,  for  estent  and  importance,  takes  decidedly  the  lead  of  all  places 
in  Upper  or  Eastern  Hungary ;  yet  it  may  be  called  an  enormous  village,  ratJier  than  a  city, 
or  even  a  town.  Population,  about  40,060.  The  houses,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  are 
mere  cottages,  one  story  high,  roofed  with  thatch,  and  arranged  on  no  regular  plan,  There 
is  no  pavement,  and  in  the  most  frequented  quarters  the  passenger  flounders  through  san^ 
and  mud.  Kistead  of  a  wall,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  the  town-gates  are,  like  field 
gates,  stuck  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvmista 
and  by  their  plain  attire,  their  simple  deportment,  the  stillness  and  earnestness  which  si 
upon  every  countenance,  give  a  character  to  the  place  very  different  ftiam  that  of  a  g^- 
capital ;  yet,  next  to  Pesth,  it  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  kmgdom.  Every  quarte': 
of  a  year  there  is  a  maiket,  when  a  space  of  ground  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  command  ia 
covered  with  flocks. and  wagons,  bales  and  cases,  tents  and  huts.  A  fine  species  of  soap 
made  here  is  considered  a  luxury  even  at  Vienna ;  and  a  great  deal  of  saltpetre  is  manu- 
fectured.  The  Calvinists  have  an  extensive  college,  attended  by  550  students,  and  possessing 
a  library  of  20,000  volumes. 

Among  other  towns  of  Upper  Hungary,  must  bo  mentioned  Grosswaradin,  to  Uie  east  of 
Debretzin.  It  is  a  pretty  frontier  town  of  the  district  of  Hungary,  inhabited  by  the  Walla- 
chians.  The  inhabitants,  unlike  those  of  Debretzin,  are  particularly  gay ;  music  and  dancing 
are  heard  in  every  house ;  and  there  are  four  warm  baths,  to  which  tiie  inhabitants  resort  for 
pleasure  as  well  as  health.  Kaschan,  in  the  northern  hilly  country,  is  called  by  Townson 
themetropoiisofUpperHungary,  but  does  not  seem  lobe  at  present  considered  in  that  light, 
nor  can  it  any  way  rival  Debretzin :  it  contains  15,500  inhabitants.  The  pruicipal  street  ia 
broad  and  pretty  regular,  adorned  with  some  good  houses  of  the  nobility,  an  elegant  coffee- 
house, and  a  fine  Gothic  church.  At  about  a  day's  journey,  is  a  mounlam  which  produces 
that  fine  stone,  the  true  opal,  which,  as  some  suspect,  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  n  crid ; 
those  called  Hie  oriental  being  alleged  to  be  all  brought  from  this  mine.  Eriau,  or  Agria,  a 
larger  town,  but  ill-built,  is  the  seat  of  a  richly  endowed  archbishopric ;  one  of  the  late  in- 
3mnbents  of  which,  otherwise  not  much  extolled  by  Townson,  founded  a  very  handsome 
allege.  Miskolcs  is  also  a  large  town  m  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  a  rich  wine  and  ftiiit 
country,  of  which  it  collects  the  products ;  with  a  population  of  21,400.  Tokay  is  only  a 
village;  and  the  surrounding  district  is  only  one  of  a  number  producing  the  celebrated  wine 
already  mentioned,  which  bears  its  name.  Szegedin,  tkrlher  down  the  Theiss,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  great  tributary  of  the  Marosch,  is  a  large  and  strong  city,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itants, and  a  flourishing  trade  in  wool  and  tobacco,  of  which  60,000  cwt.  are  sent  down  the 
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Danube ;  salt  from  Transylvania,  end  cotlon  from  Macedonia,  A  Greek  protopapa  resides 
here  ;  and  there  are  several  seminaries  and  convents.  Temeswar,  in  t)ie  south,  the  capital 
of  Uie  Bannat,  is  one  of  Ihe  strong^t,  and  also  of  the  most  teautiful,  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
It  has  a  number  of  public  buildings  which  are  admired  ;  as  the  Gothic  catliedral,  the  Greek 
church,  the  Bynagogue,  the  military  and  burgher  hospitals.  There  are  some  manufactures, 
and  a  considerable  trade  on  the  Bega  canal.     Population,  13,660. 

Croatia  is  a  district  which,  though  possessing  a  people  and  language  of  its  own,  has  for 
some  time  been  attached  to  Hunjrary,  and  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  diet.  Since  the 
re-aiinesation  of  Carlstadt,  which  a  long  time  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  lUyria,  it  ex- 
tends over  3756  square  miles,  and  contains  about  614,000  inhabitants.  The  district  of  Carl- 
stadt, on  the  Illyrian  frontier,  is  mountainous ;  but  eastward  the  country  declines  into  a  level 
plam,  traversed  by  the  Save.  Corn,  cattle  of  small  size,  and  tobacco  of  good  quality,  are  ila 
staples.  The  Croats  form  bodies  of  Ught  horse  rather  distinguished  in  irregular  warfare. 
Agram  is  a  large  and  strong  town,  on  the  Save,  without  manufactures,  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  trade,  both  on  the  river  and  between  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic.  Population,  17,000. 
Varesdin  and  Carlstadt  are  smaller  places,  deriving  some  importance  from  being  in  this  last 

Sclavonia  is  a  district  to  the  east  of  Croatia,  and  the  only  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  na- 
tion whose  colonies  and  language  are  so  widely  diffused.  It  enjoys  a  mild  climate  and  fer- 
tile territory,  yet  more  than  half  of  its  surface,  of  3678  square  miles,  is  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  rest  is  by  no  means  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  containing  only 
348,000  inhabitants.  Its  political  relations  are  in  many  respects  the  same  aa  those  of  Cro- 
atia; its  products  and  trade  similar,  and  it  is  equally  destitute  of  manufecturing  industry. 
Posega  is  accounted  the  capital ;  but  Essek,  a  strong  place  on  tJie  Drav^  near  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  is  of  more  importance. 

Transylvania,  meaning  the  country  beyond  the  Carpathian  hill  foresla,  and  called  hj^  the 
Germans  Siebenbiirgen,  is  a  very  elevated  territory;  the  Carpathians,  which  enclose  it  in 
the  form  of  a  half-moon,  present  summits  of  7000  or  8000  feel.  To  the  height  of  5000  feet 
they  ore  covered  with  wood,  but  beyond  that  altitude  they  are  rugged  and  alpine.  The 
mountains  are  perforated  by  numerous  caves.  There  are  many  little  lakes ;  and  the  morass 
of  Kt>vaszna  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  unfathomable  depth.  Notwithstanding  its  rugged 
surface,  Transylvania  has  a  mild  climate,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Its  produce  in  grain  is 
reckoned  about  17,000,000  bushels.  Cattle  form  a  pruicipal  staple :  the  flesh  of  the  oxen  is 
good ;  but  Ihe  milch  cows  are  not  of  great  excellence,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse. 
Wine  is  produced  in  abundance,  to  the  extent  of  3,640,000  eimers,  according  to  Blumen- 
bach  ;  but,  as  it  does  not  keep,  it  is  not  an  object  of  trade.  Transylvania  is  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  goid,  of  which  it  yields  2750  marks ;  also  3500  tons  of  iron.  It  might  supply 
the  whole  empire  with  salt ;  and  sends,  in  feet,  25,000  tons  into  Hungary.  The  miners, 
chiefly  German,  amounted,  in  1791,  to  4328.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except  the  most 
common  fabrics.  The  people  consist  almost  entu^ly  of  strangers,  who  have  immigrated 
fiom  the  neighbouring  and  distant  countries.  Lichtensfein  reckons  828,165  Magyars, 
802,000  Saxons,  and  507,700  Wallachians ;  which,  with  other  small  sects,  made  up,  in 
1817,  a  population  of  1,604,800,  In  1829,.  the  numher  appears  to  have  risen  lo  2,027,566, 
The  Protestants  predominate  in  Transylvania ;  amounting,  by  Hassel's  enumeration,  to 
348,000,  with  40,000  Unitarians ;  while  the  Catholics  are  110,000,  and  the  Greeks  150,000. 
These,  we  presume,  are  heads  of  families,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  neariy  compose  the 
amount  of  tlie  population.  The  religious  professions  have  each  semmaries  for  rearing  their 
respective  students ;  and  there  are  two  societies  for  the  culture  of  the  Hungarian  language 
and  history,  both  established  by  Count  George  Banky.  Hermannstadt,  situated  in  the  Saxon 
district,  and  conadered  the  capital,  is  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  contains  20,000 
inhabitants,  an  extensive  Lutheran  seminary,  twffpublic  libraries  comprising  20,000  volumes, 
a  picture-gallery,  and  a  national  museum.  Kronstadt,  however,  also  Saxon,  and  on  the  most 
eastern  frontier,  is  a  still  larger  place,  containing  30,000  inhabitanti,  with  various  little 
manufectures,  and  enjoying  very  extensive  intercourse  with  Turkey  and  Greece,  to  the 
amount  of  1,000,000(.  sterling,  Klausenburg,  near  the  western  frontier,  is  a  large  open 
town,  containing  three  seminaries.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Unitarian,  attended  by  atout 
1200  students.  Karlsburg  is  a  smaller  town,  defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill  above  the 
Marosch,  and  honoured  by  the  tombs  of  the  Huniades. 

The  military  frontier  is  a  long  range  of  territory,  appropriated  from  the  southern  border 
of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  and  placed  under  a  peculiar  regime,  in 
the  view  of  forming  a  barrier  upon  this  side  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  placed  under  a  system  completely  feudal,  all  the  lands  being  held  under  the  con- 
dition that  their  occupants  take  the  field  in  person  whenever  th^  may  be  called  upon.  Each 
individual  receives  a  certain  number  of  acres,  which  caimot  be  sold,  pledged,  or  dismem- 
bered, though  it  may  be  exchanged  for  another  of  equal  amount.  That  his  fields  may  not 
suffer  when  he  is  called  out,  the  mhabitanta  are  divided  into  feniilies  of  afrout  sixty,  at  the 
head  of"  whom  is  a  directing  patrisrch,  and  among  whom  (he  culture  and  produce  of  the  land 
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is  in  common,  each  fiimily,  according  to  ihe  number  that  it  has  sent  out,  and  theii  ength  of 
service,  having  allowances  or  remission  of  lax  of  twelve  guilders  a  hea^.  The  .lonntry  ia 
divided,  not  into  provinces,  but  into  generakts  and  regiments;  the  Carlstedt  regiment,  the 
Gradieca  regiment,  &c.  This  singular  arrangement  began  witli  Croatia,  in  1566,  and  ended 
with  Transylvania  in  1764  The  wQiole  population  of  the  Military  Frontier  is  about  1,000,0110, 
with  a  force  of  50,000  men  in  actual  Bervice.  Of  late  its  chief  use  hos  been  to  fwm  a  cor- 
don for  preventing  the  irruption  of  the  plague.  This  fiijntier  partakes  physically  and  mor- 
ally of  ttie  peculiarities  of  all  the  countries  and  all  the  people  from  which  it  is  severed.  The 
industr^isehiefly  pastoral,  not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  lands  being  under  the  ploiiffh. 
The  citijs  are  called  Free  Military  Communities;  but  none  of  them  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Seralin,  in  tlie  Sclavonic  frontier,  is  the  Largest  Peterwarodin,  Brod,  and  Gradiaka, 
are  strongly  fortified  little  towns. 

Dalraatia  is  the  rudest  province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  forma  a  line  of  coast,  about  300 
miles  in  extent,  from  tlie  border  of  Illyriato  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  having  a  long  chain  of  islands 
running  parallel.  This  coast  is  bleak  and  arid,  covered  with  woods  and  bushes;  till,  in  the 
interior,  it  rises  into  long  ranges  of  bleak  and  rocky  summits.  Dalmatia  produces  scarcely  any 
grain;  but  its  cattle,  though  small,  are  numerous;  honey  is  produced  in  great  perfection  from 
plants  on  its  hUls ;  the  fishery  employs  8000  men,  and  is  supposed  to 
produce  in  value  nearly  80,000t  The 
population  consisfs  of  Morlaehiana 
(sometimes  called  also  Dalmatians), 
and  Montenegrins,  both  of  Sclavonic 
race,  and  a  misture  of  Italians.  Zara, 
the  capital,  is  a  little  town,  on  a  pro- 
montory of  land,  severed  irom  the 
continent  by  so  deep  an  abyss,  that 
there  is  no  communication  unless  bv 
a  bridge.  Spalatro  (Jg.  438.)  is  a 
art  and  nature.  It  contains  a  number  of  large 
streets;  but  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 


remains  of  the  superb  palace  of  Diocletian,  one  of  the  grandest  monumeuls  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Pola,  once  a  great  and  splendid  city,  is  reduced  to  a  village,  but  still  contains  a 
most  magnificent  amphifiieatre  (^g,  439.),  in  high  ^eservatbn,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity.  Sebenico,  Ragusa,  and  Catlaro  are  tolerable  seaports,  with 
good  harbours ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  Turkish  border,  is  an  important  military  position. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

POLAND,  WITH  DUCAL  PRUSSIA. 

Poland  ia  a  large  country,  which,  though  it  has  been  so  studiously  expunged  from  the 
map  of  Europe,  seems  still  to  retain  its  claim  to  he  considered  as  separate  and  distinct.  The 
same  physical  aspect  characterizes  it,  and  the  people,  in  their  character,  their  language,  and 
all  their  national  feelings,  are  still  Poles.  We  do  not  annex  Lomhardy  to  Austria,  nor  Han- 
over to  Great  Britain,  because  they  are  ruled  by  the  respective  sovereigns  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  neither,  it  should  seem,  ought  the  partitioned  members  of  the  Polish  monarchy  to  be 
yet  viewed  as  actually  incorporated  into  the  territory  of  their  successful  invaders.  Wo  shall 
include  Ducal  Prussia,  as  being  entirely  enclosed  by  Poland,  and  participating  in  all  its- 
natural  features. 

Sect.  I. — OcTteral  Outline  and  Aspect. 
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chiefly  by  Uio  coursPK  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper.  On  the  west  it  has  Germany,  mostly 
the  Prussian  territories;  while  on  tlie  south  it  ia  separated  by  the  Carpathian  niountaina 
from  Hungary  and  Transylvania ;  and  it  borders  also  on  the  tributary  provinces  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire. 

The  surfece  of  Poland  forms  part  of  that  immense  and  unvaried  plain  which  covers  the 
northern  portion  of  all  the  central  European  countries.  This  plain,  which  includes  only 
about  half  of  France  and  of  Germany,  occupies  the  entire  extent  of  Poland.  Even  the  Car- 
pathian end  the  Silesian  mountains,  which  border  upon  it,  and  shoot  branches  into  it,  make 
scarcely  any  sensible  change  in  its  level  immensity.  A  great  portion  of  this  plain  is  over- 
spread with  a  deep  layer  of  sand,  alternating,  however,  with  large  clayey  tracts  and  exten- 
sive marshes.  A  cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  a  winter  nearly  as  severe  as  that  of  Sweden, 
and  violent  winds,  blowing  uninterruptedly  over  this  wide  open  region,  are  consequences  of 
this  phyacal  structure  and  position. 

The  rivers  of  Poland  are  large,  long,  and  navigable;  seldom  obstructed  by  rocks  or  cata- 
racts. They  frequently  overflow  their  low  banks,  and  convert  the  neighbouring  provinces 
into  a  sea,  communicating^  to  them  a  luxuriant  fertility.  They  rise,  generally,  not  trom 
mountain  chains,  but  from  maishy  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  plateau  of 
almost  insensible  elevation  separates  those  which  direct  their  courses  to  the  Baltic,  from 
those  which  flow  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Vistula,  however,  the  most  important  and  the  most 
decidedly  Polish,  rises  in  the  mountainous  frontier  <if  Silesia,  passes  Cracow,  and,  by  a  wind- 
ing course  to  the  west  and  north,  reaches  Warsaw,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the  copious 
united  streams  of  the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  flowing  firom  the  rich  plains  to  the  eastward.  It 
then  holds  a  course  almost  due  north;  end,  after  passing  Thorn,  enters  the  sea  by  two 
mouths,  one  of  which  forms  the  Frische  Ha^  the  other  the  great  commercial  port  of  Dant- 
zic.  The  Vistula  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  500  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commercial 
rivera  in  Europe,  being  the  main  channel  through  which  all  the  produce  of  Poland  passes. 
The  Niemen,  more  easterly,  has  almost  as  long  a  course ;  but  the  poor  tracts  of  Lithuania, 
through  which  it  flows,  aiibrd  a  much  smaller  amount  of  valuable  commodities  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  port  of  MeraeL  The  Dwiim,  though  not  quite  so  long,  is  a  more  valuable  river, 
but,  with  its  port  of  Riga,  is  almost  entirely  Russian.  The  Dnieper  rises  amid  the  marshes 
in  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  communicates,  during  Uie  flood,  with  some  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Vistula ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  long  course  is  through  Russia.  The  Dniester  also 
rises  from  the  Carpathians,  and  waters  part  of  Austrian  Poland  before  it  becomes  Russian. 
Even  the  Pruth,  the  present  boundaiy  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  lakes  its  rise  in 

carcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  lakes  ;  though  they 
n  Ihe  wet  season  some  of  the  interior  provinces  almost  resemble  a  sea. 
Several  extensive  haffs,  partaking  of  the  character  of  lake  and  bay,  occur  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 
SuBSBCT.  1. — Geology. 
The  geology  of  this  country  is  described  with  that  of  Russia, 


—Botany. 

Poland,  from  its  situation,  and,  as  may  be  judged,  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  surfece  of 
that  country,  has  no  peculiar  vegetation.  The  plants  it  produces  are  scarcely  in  any  way 
different  ftom  those  of  the  territories  which  circumscribe  it ;  of  Germany  on  the  one  hand, 
uud  of  Russia  on  the  other.     It  may  have  political,  but  it  has  no  natural  boundaries. 

Sdbsect.  3. — Zoology. 
The  zoology  of  Poland  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  central  Europe,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  here  dwelt  upon.     The  pigs,  like  tliose  of  Russia,  are  generally  very  small, 
and  of  a  reddish  colour. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 
Poland,  in  ancient  times,  formed  the  chief  portion  of  that  vast  plain,  called  by  the  Romane 
Sarmatia,  and  viewed  by  them  aa  a  still  ruder  and  more  barbarous  regbn  than  Germany. 
Barmatia  and  Scythia  are,  in  their  descriptions,  always  combined  together,  as  the  abode  of 
nomadic  and  savage  tribes.  The  Roman  arms  penetrated  to  no  part  of  this  immense  plain. 
From  the  earliest  era  to  which  our  records  ascend,  it  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
tribes  called  Sclavonic;  a  race  widely  diffused,  distinguished  l^  a  peculiar  language,  by 
Btrong  national  feeling,  and  by  a  particular  train  of  superstitious  ideas.  Though  shepherds, 
they  do  not  seem  to  partake  the  migratory  character  of  either  the  Teutonic  or  the  Tartar 
nanons.  The  impulses  which  actuated  them  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  Huns,  the  Goths, 
and  other  nations  of  Asia,  for  whom  their  country  was  a  path  to  the  conquest  of  western 
Europe.    The  Sclavonic  tribes  were  long  held  in  the  most  cruel  bondage  by  these  eastern 
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invaders ;  and  their  name  was  employed  even  to  designate  the  most  degraded  state  to  which 
human  nature  can  be  reduced ;  bnt  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  they  ehool;  off  thia  igno- 

The  early  ajmals  of  Poland  are  obscure,  and  possess  little  interest  In  999,  Boleslaus 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  The  Poles  continued  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  though 
dreadfully  harassed,  for  several  centuries,  by  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars.  In  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  wentury,  Ihe  country  obtained  a  most  important  accession.  Hedwig,  the  heiress 
of  the  CTOWn,  married  Jagellon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  on  condition  of  that  prince  em- 
bracing Christianity,  and  incorporating  his  dominions  with  those  of  Poland.  Poland  thus 
united,  became  caie  of  the  most  povirerful  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  its  martial  character 
gave  it  a  commanding  mfluence.  The  exploits  of  Sigismund  and  Sobieski  hold  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  military  Iiistory;  and  Poland,  fiir  two  centuries,  was  the  main  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  alarming  progress  of  Turkisli  invasion. 

The  decline  of  Poland  may  be  dated  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  last  century,  and  ma^  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  improvement  and  uugmented  influence  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  but  in  a 
fer  greater  degree  to  the  incurable  defects  in  the  constitntion  of  the  state.  The  nobles, 
about  500,000  in  number,  formed  the  natbu ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  being  slaves,  inca- 
pable of  acnuirine  any  property  in  land,  without  any  privileges,  and  sold,  like  cattle,  with 
the  estates  "to  wfiich  they  belonged.  After  the  extinction  of  the  princes  of  the  Jagelbn 
line,  the  power  of  the  nobles  became  quite  illimitable:  eaeh  of  them  might  aspire  to  tlie 
throne,  the  sovereign  bemg  merely  the  first  citizen  of  the  order.  Among  themselves  they 
formed  a  perfect  democracy,  the  poorest  being,  in  respect  of  privileges,  quite  on  a  level  with 
the  most  opulent  They  were  authorised  to  mainlain  troops  and  fortresses ;  and  were  rather, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  independent  princes  than  thS  subject  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  By  a 
singular  absurdity,  any  one  noble  might,  by  interposing  his  veto,  suspend  the  whole  delibera- 
tions of  the  diet,  and  prevent  the  possibili^  of  then-  commg  to  any  conclusion.  Hence  the 
country  was  the  constant  theatre  of  intestine  commotion ;  and  foreign  influence  and  corrup- 
tion hod  unbounded  scope,  not  only  at  the  election  of  sovereigns,  but  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  diets.  How  much  soever  we  may  detest  the  means  by  which  it  was  effected,  no 
one  can  regret  the  abolition  of  a  system  of  government  which  combined  all  the  mischieft  of 
anarchy  witiiout  its  stimulus  to  enterprise ;  which  made  every  landlord  a  petty  despot,  and 
every  cultivator  a  slave. 

The  partition  of  Poland,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  measures  which 
have  disgraced  modern  times,  was  begun  in  1772,  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  and  the  Em- 
press Catharine  11.,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter ;  while  Austria  was 
reluctaiilly  dragged  into  the  league.  At  this  time,  however,  each  cut  off  only  a  comer,  to 
round  their  own  territories,  and  Poland  remained  still  extensive,  and  nearly  entire.  But 
nothing  was  done  to  repair  the  defects  in  the  constitution ;  and  the  weakness  and  disunion 
Ihat  prevailed  left  the  country  as  open  as  ever  to  foreign  aggression.  In  1793,  the  three 
powers  again  joined,  and  made  a  fresh  partition,  which  reduced  Poland  to  little  more  than 
half  her  original  dimensions.  She  now  roused  herself,  and  made  a  glorious  effort  for  her 
deliverance.  She  saw,  and  endeavoured,  tiiough  too  late,  to  obviate  those  abuses  in  her  sys- 
tem of  government  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim.  But  the  partitioning  powers  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  were  not  te  be  disappointed  of  their  prey.  The  Poles,  under  their 
hero  Kosciusko,  made  the  most  gallant  efibrts  to  preserve  their  independence  and  their  newly 
acquired  liberties.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  exertions  were  unavailing.  They  were 
overpowered  by  the  energies  of  Suwarrow,  and  the  valour  and  number  of  his  troops.  The 
Russian  general  marched  direct  upon  the  capital,  and,  storming  the  fortress  of  Praga,  to 
which  the  patriots  had  retired  as  their  last  bold,  extinguished,  apparently  forever,  the  rights 
and  glories  of  Poland.  An  entire  and  final  partition  was  then  made,  in  which  Russia/had 
by  far  the'most  extensive  portion ;  Prussia,  the  best  situated  and  most  commercial ;  Austria, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  productive. 

Considerable  vicissitudes  have  befallen  Poland  since  this  attempt  finally  to  fix  its  destmy. 
Napoleon,  after  his  great  victory  at  Jena,  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  obtained  the  ces- 
sion of  all  which  had  been  given  to  Prussia  at  tiie  period  of  tiie  partition,  fie  erected  it 
into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  vetted  it  in  the  house  of  Saxony,  who  had  rSgned  for  a 
considerable  time  as  elective  kings  of  Poland.  In  his  next  grand  expedition,  destined  finally 
to  humble  the  power  of  Russia,  the  design  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  existence  as  a  kingdom 
WBB openly  proclaimed.  It  was  hailed  by  tiie  Poles,  and  even  by  their  hero  Kosciusko;  and, 
in  supporting  it,  they  displayed,  on  several  occafiions,  a  valour  worthy  of  the  most  glorious 
eras  of  their  monarchy.  Napoleon,  had  he  conquered,  might  here  have  found  cordial  and 
attached  subjects  of  his  empire.  Amid  the  downfall  of  his  whole  usurped  power,  and  the 
liberation  of  Europe  from  the  universal  monarchy  with  which  it  was  threatened,  the  relapse 
rf  Poland  under  its  old  oppressors  was  a  solitary  evil,  which  was  scarcely  perceived.  The 
spirit  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Polish  nation  procured  some  melioration  of  its  lot 
The  sovereigns  felt  that  they  could  not  trample  vrith  impunity  on,  the  feelings  of  so  great 
iuid  bravo  a  people.     Alexander  formed  the  central  regions  on  the  Vistula  and  Bug  into  a 
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separate  state,  to  which  he  gave  the  lost,  but  still  fondly  cherished,  name  of  the  kingiloi.i  ut 
Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  forced  to  grant  to  their  portions  cerla.m  prhile^es,  and  a 
form  of  representative  government  before  withheld.  A  recent  and  gallant  attempt  of  Poland 
to  regain  her  independence  haa  had  a  disastrous  issue. 

Sect.  II. — Political  Geography. 

The  political  existence  of  Poland  as  a  great  independent  kingdom  was  finally  extiuguish- 
ed  by  the  last  fetal  [wirtition.  The  name  of  the  country,  however,  and  the  memory  of  ita 
ancient  glories,  still  live  among  the  people  of  Poland;  and  an  opportunity  to  renew  its 
political  existence  would,  it  has  appeared,  be  eagerly  embraced. 

Among  the  three  partitioning  powers,  Russia  availed  herself  of  her  own  strength  and 
fftvourabfe  circumstances  to  seize  a  most  unequal  and  preponderant  share.  Instructed,  how- 
ever, by  the  events  of  Uie  last  war,  and  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  Polish  people,  she  after- 
wards affected  to  pursue  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  course.  The  fallen  and  proscribed  name 
of  Poland  was  revived,  and  the  shadow  of  their  ancient  diet  was  still  fondly  cherished.     ' 

The  modem  kingdom  on  which  Alexander  vouchsafed  to  confer  the  name  nf  Poland,  com- 
prises only  a  small,  but  fine  and  fertile,  portbn  of  that  once  mighty  monarchy ;  the  rich  and 
cultivated  banks  of  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and  the  Narew.  In  1829  it  contained,  on  a  surfece 
of  48,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  4,088,000.  A  certain  form  of  representation  was 
granted  to  this  kingdom,  including  even  provincial  assemblies,  which  sent  their  deputies  to 
the  general  diets;  but  a  body  which  dehberated  under  the  eye  of  30,000  foreign  troops 
could  enjoy  only  a  precarious  exercise  of  its  functions.  Yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  break 
forth  into  daring  flights,  such  as  their  proud  ancestors  were  wont  to  indulge  in ;  occurrences 
which  soon  gave  disgust  to  the  emperor,  who  had  granted  these  privileges  under  the  hope 
of  their  being  exercised  in  a  very  dilferent  spirit.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  also,  which  he 
at  first  made  a  show  of  granting,  was  soon  employed  in  a  manner  so  little  congenial  to,  his 
views,  that  he  determined  to  withdraw  it,  and  restore  the  abolished  censorship.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  freedom,  the  privileges  of  the  different 
orders  were  better  respected,  and  property  more  secure,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Poland, 
fBy  an  ukase  of  18.32,  Poland  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire,  with  a  distinct  ad- 
ministration conducted  by  a  governor-general  (namiesnik),  and  a  council  of  state. — Am.  Ed,] 
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laj  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  Paut  IIL 

Gailicia,  the  iiamo  which  Austria  gives  to  her  portion  of  PolaDd,  has  also  a  form  of  repre- 
sentation, though,  in  cocnpliance  wiUi  the  temper  of  the  Austrian  government,  it  rests  on  a 
much  narrower  basis.  The  states  consist  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knightB, 
and  the  representatives  of  cities :  they  meet  annually ;  but  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
makmg  of  laws,  llie  two  primary  functions  of  a  national  assembly,  do  not  lie  within  their 
competence.  They  are  allowed,  however,  some  concern  in  the  distribution  of  the  land-tax, 
and  the  mode  of  levying  the  troops;  though  llie  amount  of  both  is  fixed  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  sovereign.  The  revenues  of  Galllcia  are  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  guilders,  of  which 
the  extensive  salt-mines  furnish  one  of  the  most  copious  sources. 

Prussian  Poland  is  now  reduced  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  by  no  means  the  most  fertile 
or  productive  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  valuable  fixim  the  manner  in  which  it  consolidates 
and  comiects  the  detached  parts  of  that  scattered  monarchy.  The  people  have  obtained 
provincial  states,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
representation  is  chiefly  of  the  landed  interest,  ajid  the  king  i^rees  that  he  will  not  make 
any  alteration  in  the  laws  or  taxes  without  their  consent ;  but  any  proposed  change  must 
originate  with  him ;  and,  as  the  debates  do  not  lake  place  in  public,  we  have  yet  little  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  thus  established. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
The  industry  of  Poland  is  in  a  more  rude  and  mfant  state  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey  alone  excepted. 

Agriculture,  tie  first  and  simplest  form  of  industry,  is  that  by  which  alone  Poland  provides 
for  herself  both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Ahnost  every  part  of  the  country  is 
uiider  culture ;  and  the  plains  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  produce  good 
crops  of  the  finest  wheat  in  Europe.  This  abundance,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
skilful  or  intelligent  labour,  or  judicious  application  of  capital.  The  cultivators,  within  the 
period  of  fifty,  and  in  some  cases  twenty  years,  were  bondmen  fixed  to  the  giebe,  and  toiling 
in  a  mechanical  round  for  the  profit  of  their  masters.  Though  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
free  labourers,  and  in  many  cases  having  received  even  a  permanent  mterest  in  the  soil,  they 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  character  suited  to  this  new  station,  but  continue  nearly  in  the  same 
degrading  dependence  on  their  landlords  as  formerly.  Each  peasant  is  a  species  of  little 
farmer,  cultivating  a  small  spot  with  his  own  hands,  and  paying  the  rent  partly  in  kind,  and 
partly  in  personal  service.  Wheat  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  speculation,  to  supply  the  richer 
countries  of  Europe.  In  tlie  country  where  this  fine  wheat  is  produced,  the  body  of  the 
people  never  taste  it;  and  the  traveller  who  passes  tlirough  Poland  can  scarcely,  unless  in 
the  great  cities,  obtain  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  Rye  is  the  grain  almost  exclusively  culti- 
vates for  national  subsistence.  Hence  it  is  always  sure  of  a  market,  though  at  a  Jow  rate ; 
but  wheat  depends  upon  the  state  of  foreign  markets  for  bringing  any  price  at  all.  It  is 
raised  onlv  on  the  finest  parts  of  the  land ;  and  does  not,  in  Mr.  Jacob's  opinion,  occupy 
more  than  one  acre  in  ten.  Yet  it  is  to  the  sale  of  this  wheat  that  the  grandees  almost 
exclusively  look  for  asupplyof  money,  and,  through  it,  of  the  finer  manufactures  and  foreign 
luxuries.  The  recent  depression  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  its  exclusion  for  some  years  from 
the  markets  of  Britain,  reduced  the  Polish  landlords  to  extreme  distress ;  and,  in  order  to 
relieve  themselves  from  embarrassment,  they  adopted  a  system  of  over-cropping,  which  Mr. 
Jacob  suspects  has  seriously  injured  the  fertility  of  many  of  the  lands.  But,  latterly,  the 
exports  from  Poland  to  Britain  have  agdn  become  very  great.  In  1830  no  fewer  than 
404,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Dantzic,  of  which  311,000  were  for  England; 
and  during  1831  the  amount  was  still  more  considerable. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  state  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  agjiculture.  Even  the  rude 
fabrics  which  are  almost  everywhere  else  carried  on  for  domestic  use,  are  wanting  in  some 
districts,  'in  others,  however,  they  aie  conducted  with  some  diligence ;  particularly  in  the 
countries  on  the  Vistula,  and  those  belonging  to  Prussia.  In  them,  coarse  but  good  linen  is 
made,  to  an  extent  which  affords  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Withm  the  last  few  years  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  has  remarkably  increased  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  It 
1830,  it  produced  7,000,000  yards,  part  of  which  was,  sent  as  far  as  China.  The  timber, 
witii  which  the  country  is  so  largely  covered,'  affords  ample  materials  for  cabinet  and  wood- 
work ;  and  tiis,  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  carried  on  under  its  ruder  forms ;  but  in  the 
cities  are  febricated  articles  of  a  more  elegant  and  splendid  nature.  The  manufacture  of 
coaches  at  Warsaw  is  extensive,  finding  a  ready  market  from  the  pomp  and  profusion  of  the 
Polish  nobles. 

The  chief  and  almost  only  mineral  production  of  Poland  is  salt,  the  deposit  of  which  in 
he  southern  provinces  is  the  most  copious  in  Europe,  and  the  mines  are  more  extensively 
worked  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  Carpathian  mountains  contain  also  some  iron ; 
out  the  metallic  wealth  of  Poland  is,  on  the  whole,  unimportant. 

Commerce  in  Poland  is  carried  on  with  some  activity,  in  consequence  of  the  large  sur- 
plus of  rude  produce  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  many  foreign  fubrica  and  luxuries  of  which 
he  country  stands  in  need      Its  grain  and  timber  are  transported  along  the  rivers; — by  the 
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Dwina,  to  Riga ;  by  the  Niemen,  to  Memel  and  Liebau ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  Vistula,  li 
llantzic  and  Elbing.  Danlaic  is  the  great  emporium  of  Polish  grain,  of  which  it  usually 
contains  lanre  magazines.  There  is.  a  large  moneyed  interest  in  Poland,  entirely  m  tlin 
hands  of  the"  Jews,  who  have  made  such  large  advances  to  the  distressed  nobles,  that  they 
may  be  considered  the  real  proprietors  of  a  great  part  of  the  lands.  They  carry  on,  also, 
most  of  the  little  trade  and  handicraft  which  exists  throughout  Poland. 
Sect.  VI.— Civil  and  Social  State. 
The  extent  and  population  of  PolaJid,  in  1825,  were  estimated,  in  Plater's  elaborate 
Geography  of  the  East  of  Europe,  as  follows :  they  have  since  somewhat  increased  :— 


1 1^^~---- ■■■■"■■■■■  ■■■"■■■  S-" 
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The  Poles,  as  already  obBerved,  belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  which  occupies  nearly  tht 
whole  estent  of  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  They  have  emerged  more  than  the 
others  from  (he  generally  rude  and  unimproved  state  which  characterises  this  race ;  remam- 
ing  however,  far  in  the  rearof  the  Teutonic  and  other  western  nations.  The  feudal  system, 
broken  up  in  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe,  exists  here  in  almost  undiminished  opera- 
tion. Society  consists  altogether  of  two  distinct  and  distanl  orders,  the  nobles  and  the 
peasantry,  without  any  intermediate  degrees.  The  nobles,  who  are  more  numerous  Uian  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  have  always,  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  formed  Uie  people  ot 
Poland  They  are  brave,  prompt,  frank,  hospitable,  and  gay.  They  have  been  called  the 
French  of  the  north,  and,  l)oth  from  habits  and  political  connection,  are  attached  to  that 
nation  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  the  Germans  with  mingled  contempt  and  aversion, 
caUing  them  Niemic,  or  dumb,  in  cunliast  wiib  tiieir  own  fluency  and  loquacity.  Before 
their  fell,  their  neighbours  called  them  "  the  proud  Poles."  They  consider  it  the  deepest 
disgrace  to  practise  any  profession,  even  law  or  medicine ;  and,  in  case  of  utmost  necessity, 
even  prefer  the  plough.  The  luxury  of  modem  times,  and  the  variations  m  the  price  ot 
erain  have  very  generally  involved  them  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  placed  many^ 
Sieir  fortunes  m  the  hands  of  Jews.  The  Jews,  sober,  industi'ious,  parsunonious,  crafty, 
form  a  numerous  and  separate  people  in  the  heart  of  Poland.  Once  a  year  occur  what  are 
called  the  Polish  contracts,  when  tiie  nobles  repair  to  the  principal  towns,  Kiev,  Minsk, 
Warsaw,  Wilna,  Novogrodek,  &c.  to  sell  their  lands,  pay  their  interest,  and  negotiate  all 
their  money  transactions.  Hither  their  wives  and  daughters  resort  for  amusement ;  specula- 
tors bring  their  wares;  usurers,  musicians,  etrol ling-players,  sharpers,  courtesans,  come  tu 
ply  their  respective  trades.  The  Poles,  in  personal  appearance,  are  handsome  and  vigorous, 
thoush  subject  to  that  loathsome  and  sometimes  dangerous  disorder  called  the  plica  polomca. 
The  Polish  ladies  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  are  considered  also  more  intelligent 
and  agreeable  than  those  of  Russia.  The  peasantry  are  not  absolute  slaves,  but  they  are 
raised  littie  above  that  degrading  condition ;  an  estate  being  usually^ esLmaled  by  tiie  num- 

^TherelFgion  of  Poland,  conti'ary  to  that  which  prevails  in  tiie  great  body  of  the  Sclavonic 
nations,  islioman  Catholic.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  main  cause  of  higher  civUiMt^n;  for  the 
Cttfliolic  religion  is  more  favourable  to  mtelligence  and  improvement  ttian  that  ot  tbe  Urefeh 
church  Preachiifg  has  always  formed  an  essential  part  of  its  worship,  which  gives  it  a 
decided  superiority  over  a  system  which  excludes  that  mode  of  instruction,  and  deals  merely 
in  a  round  of  childish  ceremonies.  There  is  a  considerable  munber  of  Greek  Chri^ans  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  Poland;  and  the  numerous  body  of  tiie  Jews,  of  cd^irse, 
profess  their  national  faith.  .  » ,.     n  i         ■        ^ 

Knowledge  has  made  greater  progress  in  Poland  tiian  in  any  other  ot  the  Sclavonic  nations. 
In  the  brilliant  eras  of  Casimir  and  Sobieski,  she  produced  men  emment  m  science ,  among 
whom  we  distinguish  Copernicus,  the  discoverer  of  the  true  system  of  the  world.  Hosius, 
advanced  to  the  dignityof  president  of  tiie  Council  of  Trent,  enjoyed,  m  his  own  day,  a  high 
reputation.  Strangers  to  the  language  of  the  more  enlightened  western  nations,  the  Poles 
have  acnuired  the  talent  of  speaking  and  wntmg  Latin  witii  peculiar  fecdity.  Nowhere 
has  national  history  been  more  diligently  cultivated.  Every  great  fernily  keeps  a  chronicle, 
in  which  it  records  the  public  and  private  incidents  that  have  come  under  its  observation,  and 
bequeaUis  them  as  a  legacy  to  future  generations.  A  very  poetical  spirit  animates  tiie  Poles, 
and  is  diftiised  through  oil  ranks.  The  peasant  sings  tiie  beauties  of  rural  nature,  while  the 
Boble  bards  celebrate  the  fortunes  and  glories  of  their  country.  Poland,  however,  witiiin 
Uie  last  [n-  •  centuries,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  which  other  nations  have 
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taken  in  science  and  literature.  The  authorities  of  Aristotle  and  of  Albertus  Magnus  still 
predominate  in  its  schools  of  philosophy :  its  scEaration  from  Germany,  and  its  distajicc  ftom 
the  other  literary  nations,  prevent  it  from  fiiUy  imbibing  their  spirit.  Yet  the  Poles  enumer- 
ate several  living  authors,  whom  they  consider  as  vying  with  the  classic  names  of  the 
western  countries,  though  their  fame  has  not  yet  made  its  way  beyond  the  limits  of  Poland 
itself 

The  universities  of  Poland  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation;  that  of  Cracow,  three 
centuries  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe :  it  not  only  attracted  crowds  of 
native  students,  but  drew  others  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  distracted  stata 
of  the  country,  with  the  rising-  reputation  of  the  German  seminaries,  gradually  thiimed  their 
number;  and  the  final  blow  was  struck  by  its  subjection  to  Austria,  which  introduced  the 
German  language,  of  all  other  things  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  Poles.  A  revival  seemed  to 
be  promised,  by  the  arrangement  which  iised  Cracow  as  an  independent  republic;  but  this 
expectation  has  not  yet  been  ftilfiUed.  The  emperor  Alexander  founded,  in  1621,  a  univer- 
sity at  Warsaw,  which  he  endowed  with  a  revenue  or  35,200  Polish  Horins,  supporting  an 
establishment  of  forty-two  professors.  It  was  attended,  in  1830,  by  589  students.*  Another, 
in  ISSO,  had  been  formed  at  Wilna,  also  well  endowed  and  regulated ;  and  containing',  in  its 
dependent  gymnasia,  no  less  than  433  teachers.  The  university  of  -Leopol,  in  Gallicia,  is 
entirely  German.  Amid  all  these  aids,  however,  knowledge  is  still  far  from  being  widely 
diffused  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  fine  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Po- 
land. Some  of  the  carvings  in  the  middle  ages  are  said  to  possess  a  degree  of  merit;  but 
no  modern  artist  has  given  lustre  to  the  kingdom.  Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  cultivated  with 
ardour  and  success ;  though  it  is  the  performers,  rather  than  the  composers,  of  Poland  that 
have  attained  distinction. 

The  amusements  and  mode  of  life  among  the  higher  ranks  are  chiefly  copied  from  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  particiilarly  the  French.  The  Polish  dances,  however,  are  strictly 
national,  and  very  gracefiii.  That,  especially,  called  the  Polonaise  is  marked  by  a  plow 
majesty  of  movement,  which  has  been  remarked  as  worthy  of  a  nation  who  elected  their 
kings.  The  Poles  have  a  singular  manner  of  shaving  the  head,  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair 
on  tiie  crown,  and  mustachios  are  generally  worn. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
The  local  description  of  Poland,  in  its  present  dismembered  state,  must  necessarily  be 

fivcn  according  to  the  three  portions  now  hebi  in  such  wide  separation  fiTjm  each  other : — 
.  Prussian  Poland,  with  which  we  shall  combine  Ducal  Prussia ;  3.  Austrian  Poland,  which 
has  received  tlie  name  of  Gallicia;  3.  Russian  Poland,  including  the  recently  abolished 
kingdom  of  Poland, 

SuBSECT.  1, — Prussian  Poland,  toith  Ducal  Prussia. 
The  province  of  Prussia  forms  an  extensive  range  of  sea-coast,  describing  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle of  nearly  400  miles  round  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  extending  from  50  to 
100  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  is  a  continuous  and  almost  dead  level,  scarcely  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  it  borders.  Only  in  the  south-east  quarter  appear  a 
few  Band-hills,  blown  together  by  the  winds;  one  of  them  rises  to  500  feet,  but  none  of  the 
others  attain  half  that  elevation.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  mountains,  these  are  called 
by  the  natives  Berge.  A  range  of  such  sand-hills,  or  banks,  defends  the  flat  coast  from  the 
incursions  of  the  sea.  In  the  western  part  there  are  a  few  similar  mountains,  and  the  river 
banks  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country;  while  there  is  a  gradual,  but  insen- 
sible, rise  from  the  shore  to  the  interior.  The  lands  aear  the  coast,  however,  would  be 
scarcely  secure  from  inundation,  were  not  the  sea  itself  so  extremely  shallow.  Prussia  has 
scarcely  any  important  rivers  exclusively  its  own,  the  Pregel  forming  almost  the  only  excep- 
tion ;  but  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  or  Memel,  after  traversing  eome  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Poland,  enter  the  sea  within  its  territory,  and  thus  afford  ample  range  both  for 
foreign  and  interior  trade.  Two  extensive  waters,  called  hafB,  the  Frische  Half  and  the 
Curisehe  Hafi^  exist  in  an  intermediate  state  between  lakes  and  bays.  They  form  long 
cuials,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  partition.  The  water  is  fresh;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  waves  of  the  Saltic  are  impelled  into  tliem  by  high  tides  or  storms,  tliat  a  saline 
tincture  is  communicated. 

I^-ussian  industry  is  divided  between  agriculture  and  commerce;  manufactures  being  yet 
in  their  infency.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  sandy  and  marshy;  yet  there  are  few  parta 
which  are  not  fit  either  for  grain,  flax,  or  hemp,  and  many  tracts  are  very  productive.  The 
former  province  of  West  ftussia,  however,  which  remained,  till  1772,  under  the '  Polish 
regime,  is  much  behind  m  respect  to  cultivation,  though  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  its  annexation  to  Prussia.    The  cattle  ai — ''  '*■" ' ■'-  ■" 
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good:  that  of  horses,  in  some  parts  of  East  Prussia         xt    m  ly  fi  Th      reeling-  of 

cattle,  however,  Eoems  to  have  declined  remarkably  e  tie  diat    u  1806;  the 

number,  which,  in  1807,  was  228,800,  having  fallen  n  1812  and  1813  to  1  1  560.  The 
sheep  cannot  be  compared  with  the  fine  breeds  of  Silps  a  and  Sa  ny  b  t  a  ood  deal  hia 
lately  been  done  to  improve  thera.  Hogs  are  reared  n  ry  or  at  nun  b  and  honey  is 
also  a  copious  article.    The  woods  are  very  extensive  n  East  P         a  upwards  of 

8,000,000,  and  in  West  Prussia  more  than  2,000,000  acres,  and  their  products,  tiraher,  pitch, 
tar,  ashes,  form  an  important  branch  of  national  wealth.  Amidst  the  generally  low  state  of 
manufectures,  that  of  coarse  woollens,  for  domestic  use,  is  extensively  carried  on ;  flax  is 
well  spun,  and  exported  in  the  shape  of  yarn ;  and  the  tanning  of  leather  flourishes.  The 
commerce  of  Prussia  is  extensive;  her  ports  and  rivers  affording  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
copious  productions  of  the  soil  of  Poland.  Memel,  Kunig^berg,  Blbing,  and,  above  aJl, 
Dantzic.  rank  with  the  most  flourishing  commercial  places  in  Europe.  The  chief  staple  of 
export  is  grain,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the  finest  quality ;  wood,  potashes,  linen  yarn, 
leather,  hemp ;  in  return  for  which,  they  receive  the  fine  manufactures,  wine,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  popnlatbn  of  East  Prussia  is  slated  by  Jacob  to  have  amounted,  in  1827,  to  1,171,000; 
that  of  West  Prussia  to  752,000.  The  former  country  has  a  character  almost  entirely  Ger- 
man; the  religion  is  Lutlieran,  with  only  about  a  sLxth  of  Catholics,  and  a  very  few  Jewft 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  instruction  are  very  widely  diflused,  and  accessible  to  all 
ranks.  In  West  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  religions  are  nearly  equally  divided,  most 
of  the  Polish,  population  being  Catholic ;  there  are  upwards  of  12,000  Jews,  and  the  same 
number  of  Anabaptists. 

Konigsberg,  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  and  fotmerly  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  advan 
tageously  situated  on  the  Pregel,  not  far  from  itsjunction  with  the  Frische  HaiF.  It  is  divided 
into  three  principal  parts,  the  Old  City,  the  Lobenieht,  and  the  island  of  Kneiphof,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  as  in  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  The 
walls  are  nine  miles  in  circuit:  a  great  proportion  of  the  space  enclosed  by  them,  however 
consists  of  open  ground;  but  they  no  longec  render  KCnigsberg  a  strong  place,  and  the 
ciladei  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  island,  is  now  covered  with  shops.  Beyond  the  walls  are 
four  suburbs.  The  university  is  well  endowed,  and  attended  by  200  or  250  students.  All 
the  manutaetures  that  exist  in  the  country  are  concentrated  at  Konigsberg;  and  they  are 
various,  though  none  of  thera  extensive.  KOnigsherg  was  an  eminent  Hanse  town,  and  still 
carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade.  It  contains  ^,000  inhabitants.  In  1816  were  laden  here 
tB4  ships,  of  which  491  took  23,000  lasts  of  grain.  Kont,  the  celebrated  metaphysician, 
was  a  native  of  this  city. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  East  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  consideraWo  is  Memel,  strongly  fbr- 
Ufied,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  size,  carries  on  nearly  as  great  a  trade.  In 
1828,  869  vessels  entered,  and  nearly  the  same  number  cleared  out.  Of  the  ships  entering 
inwards  in  1828,  no  fewer  than  42S  were  British.  Pillau,  on  a  channel  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad,  serves  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  haven  to  Konigsberg.  In  1820  it  received 
623  vessels,  of  43,675  tons  burthen,  and  sent  out  638,  of  46,292  tons  burthen.  Braunsherg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Passarge,  exports  a  large  quantity  of  linen  yam,  with  masts  and  com. 
Tilsit,  on  the  Niemen,  is  rather  a  handsome  and  considerable  town,  with  some  manu&x;tores ; 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  treaty  of  1807,  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  Gum- 
binnen  and  Insterburg,  both  on  the  P^gel,  are  considerable  towns.  Friedland  and  Preuss- 
Eylau  deserve  mention,  chiefly  for  the  great  battles  fought  there  in  the  campaigns  of  1806 
and  1807. 

Dantzic,  the  grand  emporium  of  Poland,  stands  undoubtedly  foremost  among  the  towns  of 
Western  Prussia.  It  lies  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Vistula,  immediately  before  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  two  small  tributaries,  the  Raddau  and  the 
Mollen.  Dantzic  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Old  City, 
ill  built,  wholly  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  with  narrow,  gloomy,  angular  streets ;  the 
"  High  City,"  as  it  is  called,  more  modern,  and  better  built,  but  still  for  from  handsome ;  the 
"Low  City,"  divided  into  the  Long  Garden,  which  contains  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
houses,  and  the  Magazine  Island,  containing,  as  its  name  imports,  the  chief  warehouses  of 
the  merchants.  The  suburbs  were,  till  lately,  extensive,  one  of  them  being  named  Old 
Scotland,  from  a  colony  of  that  nation  establi^ed  at  an  early  period.  These  suburbs  were 
burned,  however,  in  the  sieges  by  the  French,  in  1807,  and  the  Russians,  in  1813;  and, 
though  partly  rebuilt,  their  population  has  been  reduced  &om  7860  to  1788.  The  only  hand- 
some building  is  the  Lutheran  church,  with  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The 
commerce  of  Dantzic  is  very  great.  In  1828, 1050  ships  entered  the  port,  of  the  ourthen 
of  101,234  tons ;  of  which,  211  ships,  carrying  30,095  tons,  were  from  England.  During 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  this  commerce  has  mcreaaed  still  fiirther.  As  already  observed, 
tlie  exports  of  wheat  from  Dantzic,  in  1830,  were  404,000  quarters,  of  which  three-fourths 
were  for  England.  Between  1807  and  1814,  it  is  estimated  to  have  suifered  a  -oss  of 
62.500,000  guildere  (5,250.000^,).    The  population,  in  1817,  was  52,821,  including  the  mili- 
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U.ry  but,  independent  of  them,  was  47,934.  At  presenl  it  may  amount  to  60,000.  Dantzic 
nas  a  public  library  of  27,000  volumos,  and  also  several  literary  institutions. 

Other  towns  in  Weat  Prussia  are,  Elhing,  on  the  riyer  of  its  own  name,  which  falls  into 
the  Frische  Haff.  Thoug'h  not  nearly  equal  to  Dantzic  in  respect  of  foreign  trade,  it  carries 
on  a  very  extensive  interior  traffic ;  and  about  1400  vessels,  though  of  comparatively  small 
size,  enter  and  leave  its  port.  It  is  a  fortress,  though  not  now  of  much  importance.  Thorn 
is  a  considerabie  city,  about  an  hundred  miles  up  the  Vistula,  once  very  strong,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus.  Marienburg  and  Marienwerder  nre  capitals  of  cu> 
cW  and  placfs  of^  some  consequence. 

Posen,  bearing  the  title  of  grand  duchy,  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  Polish  territory 
annexed  to  Prussia.  It  forms  an  extensive  level  plain,  analogous  in  all  its  features  to  that 
which  crosses  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  The  country  is  finely  watered,  having  tlie  Vis- 
tula for  its  eastern  boundary;  while  the  Wartha,  receiving  the  considerable  tributaries  of 
the  Netze  and  the  Obra,  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  enters  Germany,  and  falls  into  the 
Oder  at  Kustrin.  The  canal  of  Bromberg  unites  the  Vistula  with  the  Netze,  and,  conse- 
quently, gives  it  a  communication  with  the  Oder.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state, 
and  conducted  only  according  to  antiquated  processes.  The  peasantry  have  been  freed  from 
personal  slavery,  but  they  are  still  ignorant,  drunken,  and  poor.  Yet  Posen  yields  a  con- 
siderable surplus  of  grain,  which  is  transported,  partly  to  Dantzic,  by  the  Vistula,  and  partly, 
by  the  Oder,  to  Stettin.  The  produce  in  cattle  and  sheep,  which  was  onee  most  extensive, 
has  sufiered  severely  from  the  repeated  ravage  of  hostile  armies ;  yet  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  still  furnished  to  Silesia.  Although  ftiis  cannot  be  considered  a  manufectutiag  dis- 
trict, yet  it  fabricates  a  considerable  quantity  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  which  is 
even  sent  to  Russia  and  Germany.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  hy  Hoffmann  at 
847,000,  are  divided,  as  to  religion,  into  553,000  Catholics,  338,000  Lutherans,  52,500 
Jews,  with  some  minor  sects.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  governments  of  Posen  and 
Bromberg  had  risen,  in  1827,  to  1,045,000.  The  heads  of  the  Catholic  church  are  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Gnesna  and  the  bishop  of  Posen.  The  establisliments  for  public  instruction  are 
yet  in  their  infancy. 

Posen  is  a  large  town,  on  the  Wartha,  well  and  regularly  built,  with  broad  streets,  and  a 
spacious  market-place.  Population,  25,000.  There  are  several  handsome  private  houses, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  a  spacious  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are,  the  Stanislaus  church,  built  in  the  Italian  style;  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
theatre.  The  governor,  who,  under  (he  title  of  stadtholder,  represents  the  Iting,  resides  at 
Posen.  The  ci^  contains  4000  Jews,  and  a  number  of  femilies  who  report  themselves  as 
descended  from  English  and  Scotch  ancestors.     The  Catholics  have  a  gymnasium,  with  500 


The  other  towns  of  Posen  are,  in  general,  smalL  Gnesna,  formerly  a  city  of  great 
importance,  and  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Poland,  does  not  now  contain  four  thousand  in- 
habitants. Lissa  is-now  a  large  place,  witli  pretty  extensive  manufactures,  and  a  population 
of  7934,  half  composed  of  Jews.  Bromberg,  on  the  canal  which  bears  its  name,  enjoys  a 
oonsiderablo  trade. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Austrian  Poland. 

The  portion  of  Poland  annexed  t^  Austria  is  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  titles  of 
Gallicia  and  Lodomiria.  These  names  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Russian  principalities 
o{  Halicz  and  Wlodomir.  Its  surface  is  considerably  distinguished  fiijm  that  flat  marshy 
level  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  Poland.  A  great  part  of  it  is  situated  upon  the 
slope  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  which  separates  it  from  Hungary.  This  is,  indeed,  only  a 
bowler  range,  all  whose  loftiest  peaks  are  Hungarian ;  but  branches  or  spurs  from  it  cover  a 
great  part  of  Gallicia,  before  they  descend  to  tJie  great  Polish  level.  The  country  is  Uiua 
of  very  various  character.  A  considerable  part  consists  of  mountain  forest,  the  elevations  of 
which  do  not,  however,  rise  to  more  tlian  4000  or  5000  ftet:  many  of  the  plains  are  sandy; 
hut  the  greater  portion,  diversified  by  gentle  hills,  is  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  cultivation,  forms  a  sort  of  granary  of  the  surrounding 
countries. 

The  various  changes  which  this  southern  part  of  Poland  has  undergone  have  rendered  it 
not  so  strictly  Polish  as  some  of  the  others.  About  the  twelfth  century  it  formed  part  of 
the  Russian  kingdom  of  Kiev,  and  bore  in  great  part  the  name  of  Red  Russia.  When  Kiev 
became  Russian,  Hungary,  once  united,  but  now  separated  frnm  it,  laid  claim  to  the  Polish 
provinces;  but  it  had  to  contend  with  the  Polish  monarchy,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
under  Boleslaus  and  his  successors.  After  a  struggle  of  several  centuries,  Hungary  was 
compelled  to  cede  these  districts;  though  still,  by  a  singular  clause,  reserving  a  certain 
claim  to  them.  Maria  Theresa,  tiierefore,  when  she  achieved  the  partition,  could  boast  of  a 
certain  ancient  right;  and  Hungarj^  even  claimed  the  incorporation  of  these  new  provinces, 
and  a  seat  for  their  nobles  in  He  diet;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet,  however  much  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  claim,  did  not  choose  to  press  it  to  this  conclusion.     The  extent  of 
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Austrian  Poland  has  not  been  materially  altered  since  the  final  partition  in  1792.  Austria 
has  given  to  Gatlicia  a  fonn  of  states,  ijut  without  allowing  them  any  voice  in  the  making 
of  laws,  or  in  fixing  the  amount  of  taxes,  though  they  have  some  control  over  tjieir  distri- 
bution. The  slates  are  composed  of  four  orders;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and 
the  cities :  bnt  the  Gallician  House  of  Commons  consists  merely  of  two  deputies  from  Lera- 
berg,  no  other  place  having  yet  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  city. 

The  diifercnt  branches  of  industry  are  in  a  less  advanced  state  in  Gallicia  thfin  in  any 
any  other  part  even  of  Poland,  The  peasantry  ate, no  longer  in  the  legaj  condition  of  serfe ;  but 
the  general  poverty,  sluggishness,  and  apathy,  which  prevail  among  Ibis  order,  render  them 
nearly  as  much  as  ever  enthralled  to  theur  landlords,  and  strangers  to  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment. Still  the  produce  of  com  on  these  fine  plains  is  very  considerable,  being  estimated 
by  Blumenbach  at  34,000,000  metzen,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  sent  partly  by  the  Vis- 
tula to  Dantzic,  and  partly  to  the  neighbourmg  districts  of  Hmigary  and  Silesia.  Although 
a  great  lortion  of  Gallicia  is  particularly  adapted  to  pasturage,  yet  the  diligence  of  the 
people  in  rearing  cattle,  &c.  is  so  slender,  that  not  only  the  breeds  are  poor,  but  their  amount 
does  not  correspond  to  the  extent  of  pastures.  The  number  of  horses  in  1817  was  311,000, 
which,  unless  in  some  studs  formed  hy  government,  had  few  properties  of  the  noble  Polish 
breed ;  horned  catUe  1,116,000,  and  sheep  480,000 ;  not  so  many  as  are  found  in  some  of 
•ie  small  Saxon  provinces.  The  woods  are  of  considerable  value,  and  somo  coarse  articles 
of  fiimituro  are  made  out  of  them  and  exported.  The  hills  enclose  several  thousand  little 
lakes,  or  ponds,  remarkably  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  country  is  infested  with  wild  ani- 
mals, which  the  Austrian  government  has  been  at  great  pains  to  extirpate.  In  1812,  pre- 
mimns  were  paid  on  the  carcasses  of  10  bears  and  2046  wolve^  Monufectures  even  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  necessary  articles  ere  almost  unknown  to  the  native  Gajlioian,  who  fol- 
lows nothing  but  his  plough  and  his  horse,  and  leaves  Uie  care  of  clothing  him  to  the  Jews, 
who  have  multiplied  in  this  kingdom  more  than  in  any  otiier  part  even  of  Poland.  They 
exceed  200,000,  and  have  294  synagogues.  It  is  but  feir  lo  state  that  the  Austrian  mflu- 
ence,  however  violently  and  unjustly  established,  has  been  employed  to  introduce  a  certain 
improvement  m  all  the  above  particulars. 

The  mineial  kingdom  affords  one  branch  of  industry  in  which  Gallicia  excels  every  other 

Ct  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself  The  whole  soil  at  a  certain  depth  contains  amineral 
er  variously  impr^nated  with  salt.  The  two  grand  works  are  at  Bochnia  and  Wieliezca, 
the  former  of  which  produces  the  finest  salt;  but  the  latter  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in 
Poland,  or,  indeed,  perhaps  in  the  world.  They  extend  6700  klaftem  in  length,  1100  in 
breadth,  and  reach  to  Uie  depth  of  750.  The  alleys  and  passages  cut  out  in  the  solid  salt 
present  a  brilliant  and  magical  appearance.  Some  elegant  little  chapels,  adorned  with 
saints  and  crucifixes,  are  also  cut  out  in  the  mineral ;  hut  it  is  said  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
current  report  that  there  are  habitations  for  the  workmen,  though  there  are  stables  for  the 
horses  employed.  Of  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  salt,  the  purest  is  called  crystal 
salt,  appearing  in  the  shape  of  cubes  and  prisms ;  another,  called  green  salt,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  earth ;  while  the  most  inferior  kind  is  fit  only  for  cattle.  These  two  great  salt 
mines  produce  annually  upwards  of  800,000  cwt ;  besides  which  there  are  twmty-sis  on  a 
smaller  scale,  yielding  about  900,000  cwt. 

The  commerce  of  Gallicia  is  necessarily  inland.  Occupying,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  it  sends  a  considerable  quantity  of  commodities  down  those  rivers. 
It  has  also  a  great  inland  carrying  trade,  being  the  principal  channel  by  which  iitercourse 
is  maintained  between  Germany  and  Prussia.  The  exports  consist  of  grain,  salt,  some  wood, 
and  honey;  in  exchange  for  which  are  received  manufactured  goods  of  every  description, 
and  exotic  luxuries  of  every  denomination.  The  quantity  of  these  must  be  somewhat  strictly 
limited  by  the  means  of  purchase,'and  the  small  numl^r  who  consume  more  than  the  abso- 
lute necessaries  oflife;  yet  the  German  politicians  labour  under  some  dread  of  anunfavour- 

The  sociai  state  of  Galiicia  presents  an  aspect  less  altered  from  the  feudal  system  and 
habits,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  European  region.  Tlie  census  of  1818  gave  3,760.000, 
while  in  1829  it  is  stated  by  Colonel  Traux  at  4,385,000.  These  inhabited  ninety-five  cities, 
191  market  towns,  and  60(»  villages.  The  nobles  amounted  in  1817  to  the  enormous 
number  of  31,006;  some  of  them  possessing  unmense  properh',  even  whole  provinces; 
though,  in  consequence  of  trusting  the  management  of  their  afiairs  -to  stewards,  they  are 
generally  embarrassed.  But  a  great  proportion  are  in  a  state  of  extfeme  poverty,  end  even 
cultivate  their  fields  with  their  own  hands.  The  burghers  were  reported  at  the  siiigularly 
small  number  of  11,513;  while  the  country  labourers  are  supposed  to  be  rated  too  low  at 
363,419,  The  Jews  constitute  everywhere  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  citizens.  The 
Christians  are  divided  between  the  Romish  and  Greek  persuasions :  the  former  have  1068, 
the  latter  2800  cathedrals.  There  are  about  5000  Armenians,  and  thirty  Protestant  con- 
gregations scattered  through  the  kingdom.  Knowledge  is  in  a  most  defective  state;  and  the 
few  institutions  which  exist  for  its  diffusion  have  been  introduced  by  the  Austrians.  They 
have  made  great  exertions  to  improve  the  university  at  Lemberg,  which  has  tweoty-sij 
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professors,  and  a  good  library.  The  Gfornles;  or  inhabitanis  of  Uie  mountains,  form  an  entirely 
different  race  from  the  Mazurakes,  who  occupy  the  level  districla;  and  an  old  enmity  reigna 
between  these  two  tribes.  Tiie  Gorales  arc  a  fierce,  highland  race,  c^mstantly  armed  with 
the  axe,  with  which  they  can  strike  an  object  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards;  and  they 
brandish  this  weapon  even  at  their  dances  and  festivals.  Till  repressed  by  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  Austriaji  government,  they  were  accustomed  to  make  most  formidable  raids 
upon  the  low  country  adjoinin?.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  are  of 
Itousniafc  or  Russian  origin :  they  speak  a  language  compounded  of  the  Russian  and  Polish; 
tiley  are  more  industrious  tlion  the  Poles,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  febrication  of  coarse 
linen.  A  considerable  number  of  Wallachiang,  of  Magyars,  the  prevaDing  people  in  Hun 
gary,  and  Germins  to  the  number  of  72,000,  have  found  their  way  into  Gallicia. 

The  cities  and  towns  in  this  part  of  Poland  are  neither  very  ample  nor  elegant.  Lemberg, 
however,  called  by  the  Poles  Leopol,  or  the  city  of  Leo,  founded  in  Uie  twelfth  century, 
though  its  interior  streets  be  narrow  and  old-fashioned,  has  four  handsome  suburbs.  In  1803 
it  contained  41,500  inhahitanls ;  of  whom  12,700  were  Jews.  By  the  small  river  Pelleir  it 
communicates  with  the  Bug;  but  its  chief  trade  is  by  land  with  Turkey  and  Russia.  The 
intercourse  with  this  last  country,  however,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  large  but  i!l-huilt 
frontier  town  of  Brady,  containing  from  16,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than  a 
third  are  Jews.  The  other  towns  contain  only  about  5000  or  6000  inhabitants.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Priemyzl,  once  the  seat  of  a  principality;  destitute  of  walls,  but 
still  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  large  manufactures  of  wood. 
Jaroslaw,  the  city  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  mav  boast  of  some  industry, 
the  Austrians  having  introduced  a  fine  cloth  manufecture.  Zlaczow 'borders  on  Russia,  amid 
extensive  woods  and  numerous  ponds.  -Sambor  and  Dcohobita,  on  the  Dniester,  have  some 
manufacture  and  trade,  chiefls;  carried  on  by  Jews,  Tamopol,  farther  to  the  north,  is  toler- 
ably fiourishing,  Stanislaus,  in  Ihe  south,  is  a  handsome  town,  which  the  Austrians  propose 
to  convert  into  an  unportant  fortress.  Stry  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  district, 
amid  woods,  streams,  and  torrents.  Cultivation  is  extremely  rude;  yet  the  Jews  have  intro- 
duced some  slight  branches  of  industry.  Holicz,  from  which  Gallicia  derives  ils  name,  is 
now  a  small  place,  chiefly  occupied  by  a  particular  sect  of  Jews.  Bochnia  and  Wieliczca, 
entirely  supported  by  tiic  salt  mines,  do  not  contain  more  than  3000  people, 

Sotsect.  3. — The  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  partial  revival  of  thekin^dom  was  an  actof  Russian  policy.  The  name  of  Poland,  even 
after  the  downfall  of  the  great  power  which  it  once  designated,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  surrounding  potentates,  was  still  grateful  to  the  ear  of  everp  genuine 
Pole.  This  diqmsition  was  manifested  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  when'Napoleon 
over-ran  Poland,  and  proclaimed  its  erection  again  into  a  kingdom.  Although  the  Poles 
could  not,  ander  his  sway,  hope  for  much  civil  liberty, 'they  rallied  round  him ;  and,  had  not 
his  ambition  overleapr  itself,  W  urging  him  into  the  frozen  and  hostile  regions  of  Muscovy, 
his  dominion  over  Poland  might  have  become  stable  and  permanent.  Napoleon  fell;  and 
Alexander,  in  reward  of  his  own  achievements  in  the  common  cause,  grasped  the  regions  of 
the  Vistula,  including  the  capital,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Prussia,  and  had  been 
erected  by  Napoleon  into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  These,  with  the  country  on  the  Bug  and 
the  Narew,  he  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  containing  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
that  country  had  been  in  her  glory,  but  yet  comprising  its  most  improved  districts,  and  those 
most  decidedly  Polish. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  belongs  generally  to  the  vast  Polish  level,  except  its  souuiorn 
border,  along  the  waiwodats  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir;  along  which  is  an  extensive  and 
steep  though  not  lofty  branch  of  the  Carpathians.  The  highest  pomt  is  called  the  Sysa 
Gora.  The  plain,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  consists,  is  ratuer  of  a  sandy 
character,  and  the  overflowing  of  its  large  rivers  often  converts  it  into  marsh.     It  does  nol. 

rass  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  other  southern  provinces,  celebrated 
that  very  fine  wheat  with  which  the  port  of  Dantzic  supplies  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  a  good  grain  coimtiy,  and  under  tolerable  cultivation. 
The  manufectures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  domestic  consumption  are  considerable, 
though  they  prcxfece  none  of  fine  quality.  In  the  capital,  the  making  of  carriages  and 
harness  is  of  such  extent  as  to  assume  almost  a  natbna!  importance.  Minerals  are  not  a 
leading  feature.  Chough  there  aie  iron  mines  of  some  value  in  the  southern  range  of  bills. 
There  is  a  great  transit  trade  of  grain  down  the  Vistula,  partly  the  produce  of  the  kingdom 
itself;  but  diiefly  of  the  more  fertile  regions  to  the  south ;  but  Poland  labours  under  a  severe 
disadvantage  in  not  poasessmg  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  its  port  of  Dantzic,  which  has 
been  annexed  to  the  Prussian  territory, 

A  reoresentativB  constitution,  as  already  observed,  was  granted  by  Alexander,  in  his 
quality  of  king  of  Poland.  The  new  diet  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  of  wbicli  was 
elected  by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemblies,  while  the  senate  consisted  of  tenwai- 
wodes  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  his  character  of  kmg  of  Poland,  ten  castellans  nominated 
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by  the  senate,  and  ten  bishops.  This  constitution,  however,  granted  in  a  litieral  and  eon- 
cilialory  spirit,  was  not  found  to  worlt  bo  agreeably  as  a  sovereign  elsewhere  despotic  conli! 
have  desired.  It  liecame  the  aini  of  the  prince  to  absjdge  the  privileg'es  which  appeared  ta 
him  lo  be  too  liberally  used.  The  diet  was  less  frequently  assembl^ ,  the  lii>erty  of  the 
oress,  at  first  granted,  has  been  withdrawn  These  encroachments  kindled  a  discontent, 
which  broke  out  in  the  late  strenuous  eflbrt  to  effect  an  entire  emantipalion  from  Russia, 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  which,  it  la  to  be  feared,  will  for  the  present  deprive  Poland  of 
many  of  the  advantages  she  baa  hitherto  enjoyed 

Warsaw,  capital  alike  of  old  and  of  new  Poland,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Vistula.  Dur- 
ing tho  war  which  terminated  in  the  subjugation  ot  Poland,  Waisaw  etood  the  heaviest 
brunt;  and  its  population  in  178.i  was  reduced  to  75,000,  but  smce  that  time  it  has 
rapidly  improved  and  in  1829  it  contained 
150  000  ot  which  however,  about  14,000 
were  garrison  Among  these  are  30,000 
Jets  The  whole  city  consists  »rf  one 
long  street,  with  others  branching  ftom 
It  but  these  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and, 
as  IS  usual  in  aristecratic  cities,  no  pro- 
vision v>  made  for  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modat  on  of  foot  passengers.  The  new 
town  IS  built  m  a  better  style ;  the  govern- 
ment palace  (Ji^-  441.),  and  the  palace 
of  the  mmJst«r  of  finance  (fig  442 )  are  both  splendid  buildin„r«  but  the  finest  part  of 
Warsaw  con'iists  of  lis  fb  ir  suburba  having  separate  riglta  and  jurisdictions.  That  of 
Praga,  once  a  stroig  citadel  was  almost  de=trojed  in  the  dreadful  assault  by^Suwarrow,  in 
1795  It  IS  now  however,  rebuilding. 
Warsaw  orgmally  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  wooden  liouses;  but  that 
material  is  now  prohibited ;  and  out  of 
Its  4000  houses  3000  are  constructed 
of  stone  Durmg  the  period  of  its 
calamities,  Warsaw  lost  the  linest  col- 
lections made  by  its  former  sovereigns. 
The  gallery  ot  paintings  formed  by 
king  Stanislaus  and  the  Zalouski 
Petersburg ,  and  another  library,  ot  more  than  45,000  volumes, 
[Even  the  university  founded  or  rather  revived  by  Alexander, 
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library,  were  transported  t 
was  transferred  to  Volhyni_. 
in  1821,  has  been  suppressed.] 

The  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  are  only  of  secondary  importance.  Lublin, 
which  ranks  second,  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  pleasantly  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  communicating  on  the  south  with  others  still  more 
fertile.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  castle  of  Casimir  the  Great,  the  palace  of  SobiesH,  some 
fine  churches,  and  the  largest  synagogue  of  Poland.  Zamosc,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  an  im- 
portant fortress,  while  Pulaway,  a  seat  of  Count  Czartoryski,  and  Klemetzon,  the  residence 
of  the  Zamoiski,  are  adorned  with  some  elegant  and  classic  edifices.  Kalisc,  on  the  Proswa, 
is  rather  a  well-built  town,  with  8000  inhabitants,  a  military  school,  and  some  manufac- 
tures. The  waiv/odat  of  Sandomir  contains  a  city  of  tlie  same  name,  with  a  fortified  castle, 
but  only_2700  inhabitants ;  and  Radow,  also  a  small  town,  ranks  as  its  capital.  Kielce, 
capital  of  the  minmg  district,  in  the  waiwodat  of  Cracow,  has  a  school  of  mines  and  about 
5000  inhabitants. 


Sres 


r.  4. — CracoiB. 


The  republic  of  Cracow,  in  default  of  any  place  more  strictly  appropriate,  may  be  here 
introduced.  The  three  great  powers  who  decided  on  the  deatmiea  of"  Poland,  by  a  species  ot 
caprice,  established  at  a  central  pomt  between  them  this  free  and  neutral  city,  an  ancient  and 
venerable  capital  of  Poland.  The  degree  of  fi^edom  which  it  enjoys,  though  only  by  suiler- 
rance,  has  rendered  its  envmms  more  fertile  and  smiling  than  those  of  the  rest  of  Poland. 
Its  surface  contains  500  square  miles;  and  the  population  of  the  city  amounts  to  24,800,  that 
of  the  territory  lo  93,00i) ;  of  which  12,000  were  Jews.  The  university,  once  the  great 
school  of  the  north,  and  frequented  by  crowds  of  students,  was  broken  up  during  the  civil 
coiniootions,  and  the  attempts  to  restore  it  have  been  fruitless.  It  has  at  present  thirty  pro- 
fessors, but  not  more  than  276  students.  Cracow  is  decidedly  a  Catholic  city,  and  c 
eighty-seven  monasteries  and  164  nuimeries.  The  revenues  of  the  republic  ami 
1,379,000  florins.  The  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  St.  Stanislaus,  the  m 
of  Sobieski,  and  other  venerated  mausoleums.  [A  remarkable  monument  has  lately  been 
niscd  here  to  the  memory  of  Kosciuska    It  consists  of  a  mound,  Mogila  Kosciusko  CKoe- 
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ciusko's  Mount),  3(H)  feet  in,  height,  and  275  feet  in  diameter  at  the  traae,  and  etjuiuiiig 
upon  a  rising  ground  commanding  tha  Vistula. — Am.  Ed.j 

SuBSECT,  V. — Russian  Provinces. 

■"be  Lithuanian  provinces  form  an  extensive  portion  of  Poland,  the  character  of  which 
b  materially  different  from  that  of  the  rest.  The  two  states,  after  being  entirely  separate, 
were  united,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  marriage  of  Jagellon, 
grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  with  Hedwig,  the  heiress  of  the  Polish  monarchy.  This  union,- 
howevor,  produced  on  Lithuania  nearly  the  effect  of  a  subjugation;  the  kings  fixing  their 
residence  at  Warsaw,  and  the  diet  being  oftener  held  there  than  at  Grodno.  They  passed 
with  comparatively  little  reluctance  under  the  Russian  yoke,  and  made  no  moTement  to  meet 
the  attempts  ofNapoieon  to  re-establish  Poland.  The  soU  is  very  generally  either  sandy 
or  marshy,  and  buckwheat  is  the  crop  principally  raised.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
the  forests  fine  and  very  extensive ;  honey  and  potashes  are  staple  productions.  The  forests 
are  infested  with  numerous  wolves,  bears,  and  other  v/ild  animals ;  and  specimens  of  the  urua 
are  still  found  in  them.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  rank  lower  in  industry  and  civilization 
than  either  the  Russians  or  Poles.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
sometimes  even  buy  the  com  before  it  is  in  the  ear.  The  appearance  of  the  peasantry  indi- 
cates the  most  extreme  poverty.  Many  of  them  are  clothed  merely  in  sheep-skin,  their 
slioes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  their  carts  of  mountain  ash,  joined  together  without  iroa 
White  and  Black  Russia  are  names  applied  to  several  of  the  more  eastern  provmcea  of  this 
part  of  Poland,  They  were,  as  the  name  implies,  conquered  at  an  early  period  from  Russia, 
by  the  dukes  of  Lithuania.  Those  provinces  present  in  »  more  decided  manner  all  the 
features  which  characterise  Litiuania.  The  forests  and  marshes  are  more  extensive,  the 
industry  of  the  people  still  more  relaxed,  and  the  arts  in  a  ruder  stale.  The  roads  are 
almost  impassable,  the  villages  mean ;  and  in  the  houses,  men,  women,  and  cattle,  are  often 
lodged  under  the  same  roof.  The  palatinates  of  Polotsk,  Witepsk,  Mcislaw,  Mohilev,  and 
Minsk,  were  comprehended  in  White  Russia,  while  Black  Russia  was  a  name  applied  only 
lo  Uiat  of  NovogiWek. 

The  cities,  and  even  the  towns,  in  this  quarter  of  Poland  are  neither  numerous  nor  gene- 
rally important.  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  situated  on  the  Wilia,  a  lai^e  tributary 
of  Uie  Niemen,  and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade.  The  mhabitants  are  stated  at 
upwards  of  40,000,  of  whom  5000  are  Jews.  The  emperor  Alexander  bestowed  considerable 
pains  on  its  improvement.  He  revived  and  richly  endowed  the  university,  which,  with  its 
dependent  gymnasia,  now  contains  433  teachers  ;  and  is  well  regulated.  It  has  also  an  ob- 
servatory, and  a  school  of  navigation,  which  last  does  not  seem  very  well  placed.  The  Polish 
contracts,  during  their  proper  season,  produce  a  great  stir.  Grodno,  once  a  capital  of  Poland, 
!\nd  the  frequent  place  of  assembling  for  the  diet,  has  lost  its  silk,  velvet,  and  cloth  manu- 
fiictures.  Its  palaces  are  falling  to  decay  ;  and  its  population  is  reduced  to  4000  or  5000. 
Kowno  and  Troki  are' towns  of  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.  Mohilev,  on  the  Dnieper,  a  town 
of  16000  souls,  has  an  extensive  trade,  maintaining  the  communication  of  these  provinces 
with 'the  Black  Sea;  while  WitejBk,  on  tlie  Dwina,  communicates  with  Riga,  and  has  a 
population  of  ahout  13,000.  Mstizlawl  and  Dubrowna  are  rude  towns,  built  almost  entirely 
of  wood,  Minsk,  though  small,  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  province,  in  the  south  of  which 
are  Slonim  and  Rinsk,  the  latter  situated  in  the  district  called  anciently  Polesia,  still  almost 
entirely  overspread  with  forests,  lakes,  and  marshes,  which  in  the  wet  season  convert  its 
Burfece  nearly  into  a  sea.  It  yields,  however,  fish,  honey,  timber,  and  iron.  Brzest  Litow, 
in  its  eastern  border,  has  a  strong  castle  on  the  Bug,  and  contains  a  Jewish  academy,  the 
resort  of  students  from  every  part  of  Poland,  and  even  of  Europe.  Bialj^stock,  situated  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Russian  empire,  isaratliermodem  town,  with  a  fine  castle,  and 
several  public  buildings.  :,,„.. 

The  Polish  Ukraine,  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Podolia  and  Volhynm,  forms  a  rich 
extensive  level,  producing  the  finest  grain  and  pasture  of  all  the  Polish  provinces.  This 
vast  tract  of  the  Ukraine,  divided  bv  the  Dnieper  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  formed  the 
ancient  and  flourishing  km^om  of  fciev,  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  Russia;  while  the  western,  the  most  fruitful  and  valuable,  was  attached  to  Poland.  All, 
however,  has  now  been  absorbed  in  the  wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  former  empire. 
Volhynia  is  a  vast,  almost  unvaried,  low  level ;  but  Podolia  has,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper  and  its  tributaries,  ranges  of  hills  of  small  elevation,  forming  romantic  vales  and 
cascades,  without,  however,  interrupting  the  general  level  character.  Though  the  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  the  southern  products  of  wine  and  oil  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection ; 
but  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  grain  of  the  finest  quality,  aiid  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tables  of  M.  Marczinski,  there  are  m  Podolia  93,000  nobles,  136,000  Jews,  197,000 
Latin,  and  63^,000  Greek  Christians.     He  reckons  also  781,000  peasants  bound  to  the 

The  towns,  in  a  district  so  decidedly  agricultural,  are  not  of  much  importance.  In  Podo- 
lia, Kammiec,  once  the  mighty  barrier  of  Christendom,  has  lost  its  importance,  since  tho 
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Vumt  of  the  Russian  monarchy  has  been  exteniJed  so  Sir  beyond  it.  Tlie  provincial  authori- 
ties still  reside  there,  and  it  retains  its  strong  castle  seated  on  a  rock.  The  commerce  of 
this  provijice  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mohilev  and  Siamygrod,  which  ore  of  about  thu  same 
dimensions.  Bar  and  Targowilz,  tho  seals  of  two  political  confederations,  possess  a  gloomy 
celebrity  in  the  history  of  Poland.  Berdyczew,  the  largest  town  in  Volhynia,  is  ill  built, 
and  filled  with  crowds  of  Jewish  traffickers.  The  nobility  carry  on  their  contracts  at  Dubno, 
a  smaller  town,  and  Irlomitz,  still  smalicr,  yet  holdings  at  present  the  rank  of  a  metropolis. 
Wlodomir,  a,  celebrated  city,  which  gives  name  to  a  kingdom,  is  now  only  a  colony  of  Jews; 
and  Ostrog,  with  a  district  round  it,  has  been  assigned  as  the  last  refuge  of  the  knights  of 
Malta. 


European  Russta  is  the  chief  portion  of  an  empire  of  enormous  extent,  with  vast  capa- 
cities of  improvement,  and  standing  at  present,  if  not  first,  at  least  in  the  very  first  rank, 
among  military  nations.  It  may  be  considered  either  as  including  that  great  part  of  Poland 
which  has  been  absorbed  into  it;  or  as  comprising  only  old  Russia,  as  it  existed  previously 
to  tlie  violent  partition  of  Poland,  Although  there  is  little  prospect,  at  present,  that  the 
acquisitions  in  Poland  will  he  wrested  from  the  .empire,  yet  we  have  reserved  for  Oiat  fallen, 
divided  country,  a  place  and  a  name,  which  has  afforded  the  proper  occasion  for  treating  of 
the  RuBSO-PoIish  provinces.  The  empire  shall  now  be  considered  only  in  a  detached  and 
independent  view. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
European  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  especially  by  its  great 
gulf,  the  Bieloe  More,  or  White  Sea.  On  the  east,  these  grand  natural  limits,  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Urals,  and  the  rivers  Vol^  and  Don,  separate  it  from  the  Asiatic  continent 
On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Euxme  Sea  and  its  gulfs,  and  by  European  Turkey, 
Westward,  it  unites  with  Russian  Poland,  which  brings  it  in  contact  with  the  dominions  of 
PruBsb  and  Austria,  It  extends  from  about  the  45th  to  the  68th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  frcSn  the  21st  to  the  62d  degree  of  east  longitude ;  making  about  1600  miles  from  nmth 
to  south,  and  1400  from  east  to  west.  The  superficial  extent,  notwithstanding  very  exten- 
sive admeasurements,  under  the  direction  of  tiie  government,  is  by  no  means  precisely 
ascertained.  The  great  map,  of  one  himdred  sheets,  drawn  up  chiefly  ft-om  provincial  sur- 
veys, gives  to  it  an  area  of  1,400,000  English  square  miles.  In  1795,  the  amount  was 
reduced  to  1,293,000,  by  a  map  constracted  with  very  great  care;  but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  this  did  not  include  the  provinces  of  Pultowa  and  Cherson,  which,  in  the  great  map, 
had  been  rated  at  59,000  miles.  Since  that  time,  many  new  astronomical  observations  have 
been  made,  and  many  errors  rectified.  Wichmann,  in  his  "  Monarchy  of  Russia,"  published 
at  Leipzig  in  IS13,  raised  it  to  1,396,000.  The  latest  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Bramaen,  in 
his  work  of  "Russia  and  the  Empire  of  Russia,"  published  in  1819,  raises  it  to  1,424,000. 
Humboldt  takes  it  at  2,040,000 ;  but  he  includes,  we  presume,  the  Polish  territories.  The 
discrepancies,  as  to  the  details,  are  still  more  remarkable,  and  prove  that  more  accurate 
observations  remain  to  be  made,  before  this  vast  territory  can  he  considered  as  duly  sur- 
veyed. 

The  surface  of  the  Russian  territory  is  the  most  level  of  any  in  Europe.  That  great  tract 
of  low  land,  Which  begins  in  nortJiern  Gennany,  expands  in  Russia  to  its  greatest  breadth 
exceeding  1300  miles.  A  great  portion,  in  the  south  especially,  consists  of  those  immerse 
levels,  called  steppe$,  over  which  the  eye  may  range  for  hundreds  of  mileg  without  meeting 
a  hill ;  only  some  large  ancient  tumuli  occasionally  diversify  their  surfece  (Jig.  445.),  They 
4i5  term  nate   only  at  the  long  chain  of  the 

Urals,  wh  cl  rising  like  a  wall,  separates 
them  from  the  equally  vast  plains  of  Sibe- 
r  a.  Tl  e  Unls  are  scarcely  known,  unless 
n  here  the  road  to  Asia  passes  over  them 
there  tl  ey  are  neither  very  lofly  nor  very 
Tumu  «    M  steep  but     ell  wooded,  and  rich  in  miner 

als,  espec  ally  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Thn 
mountains  of  Olonetz,  on  the  north,  appear  to  be  a  ptolongatiori  of  those  of  Sweden;  while, 
on  the  extreme  south,  the  Crimea  displays  some  steep  and  picturesque,  though  not  very  loflj 

'fiie  rivers  of  Russia  are  of  the  first  magnitude ;  though  the  distant  and  insulated  seas  in 
which  they  terminate,  incalculably  diminish  their  commercial  importance.  The  Volga  is 
the  greatest  river  of  the  empire  and  of  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  frontier  of  Novogorod,  not 
&]■  from  the  Baltic,  and  traverses  in  a  S.E.  line  all  the  central  provinces.      After  receiving 
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from  the  Asiatic  sido  the  Kama,  ils  greatest  tributary,  it  flows  chiefly  S.S.E.,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  till,  after  a  course  of  ubout  2700  miles,  'it  opens  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Caspian,  near  Asliachan,  Large  and  broad  streams,  spreading  over  the 
southernplains,  slowly  niaite  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  Dnie 
per,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Borysthenes ;  the  Dot,  or  Tanals,  one  of  the  boundaries 
rf  Europe;  and  the  smaller  eastern  stream  of  the  Dniester.  The  Dwinn,  or  Duna,  rismg 
from  a  source  not  far  distant  from  that  of  the  Borysthenes,  rolls  a.  broad  navigable  stream 
towards  the  Baltic.  Another  Dwina,  in  the  north,  flows  towards  Archangel;  and  during 
that  brief  portion  of  the  year  (when  it  is  free  from  ice,  conveys  to  that  remote  haven  tlio 
commodities  of  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
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lakes  are  not  very  characteristic  of  Russia ;  yet  those  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  in  the  north, 
are  several  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  ,and  form  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  Finland  also  is  covered  with  numerous  winding  lakes,  of  varied  form  and  dimen- 
sions ;  but  all  these,  surrounded  by  flat  and  bleak  shores  and  frozen  plains,  present  little  that 
is  striking  in  point  of  scenery,  and  atibrd  few  tacililies  for  internal  intercourse. 

Sect.  II.-— Natural  Geography. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Geology 
Russin,  including  Poland.     In  this  region,  which  form 


pletely  bounded  by  mountainous  and  hilly  country,  thepd      mt       frmtn.         tertiary 
Bi)d  alluvial ;  those  of  an  older  date,  namely,  the  second  ry  trais  I  d  p  m       e,  occu- 

[lying  but  comparatively  small  spaces. 

Primitive  and  transition  districts.  These  arc  the  U  lanmutin  Fnl  A  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland;  the  northern  paits  of  Carelia,  and  part  f  th  gc  m  t  f  Olonetz;  the 
narrow  tract,  extending  from  the  Islard  of  Oesel  in  the  Baltic,  flirough  Esthonia,  Ingria,  to 
beyond  Vitegra ;  the  country  around  Lake  Ilmen ;  around  Wologda ;  part  of  the  Waldai 
mountains;  Sie  mountains  of  Sandomir:  the  tract  extending  from  Brody,  across  the  Bug 
and  the  Dnieper ;  part  of  Ibe  Crimea,  and  part  of  the  Caucasus,  In  these  districts  we  meet 
with  the  usual  primitive  and  transitbn  rocks,  exhibiting  similar  characteristics  to  those  in 

Secondary  lands.  These  frequently  appear  rising  Jike  little  islands  in  the  great  Russo- 
Polish  plains.  The  following  ftrmations  are  met  with ; — 1.  Old  red  sandstone.  2.  Coal 
formation,  as  seen  in  the  coal-mines  of  Poland  and  Cracovia.  3.  New  red  sandstone,  witli 
gypsum,  salt,  &c.  4.  Shell  Emestone,  which,  in  Poland,  contains  the  famous  lead-mines  of 
Olkutz,  5.  Keuper  sandstone  end  marl,  with  gypsum  and  salt.  In  Russia  there  is  a  noriJiem 
salt  district,  which  stretches  in  a  line  parallel  with  what  is  called  the  Petersburg  limestone, 
for  2000  versts;  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Island  of  Oesel,  and  is  worked  in  several 
parts  of  the  south  of  Livonia,  Gypsum  is  quarried  in  many  parts  of  this  great  tract.  Mr. 
Strangway  describes  a  central  salt  district,  of  great  extent,  in  the  course  of  the  Volga. 
There  is  also  a  rich  and  extensive  tract  of  red  marl,  salt,  and  gypsum,  which  extends  down 
the  course  of  the  Kama,  and  is  probably  connected,  on  the  south,  with  the  salt  district  of  the 
Volga,  and  on  the  north  with  that  of  Wologda.  The  principal  salt-works  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Solikamsk ;  and  the  gypsum  grottoes  of  Koungour,  m  the  government  of  Perm,  are 
of  great  size  and  magniGcence.  6.  Lias  and  other  limestones.  7,  Green  sand  formation,  8, 
Chalk  formation. 

Tertiary.  The  rocks  of  this  class,  which  occupy  vast  tracts  of  the  low  country,  are  clay, 
loam,  limestone,  brown  coal,  with  gypsum,  and  in  many  tracts,  as  in  Gallicia,  rich  deposits 
of  rock  salt  In  central  Poland,  a  clay,  ivith  lignite  or  brown  coal,  rests  upon  chalk,  and  is 
the  oldest  member,  according  to  some  geologists,  of  the  tertiary  class.  Resting  upon  this 
deposit,  formed  in  part  by  rivers  finm  continents,  there  succeeds  ft  deposit  almost  entirely  of 
marine  origin,  and,  consequently,  abounding  in  marine  sheila.  Jt  is  the  tertiary  oolite  lime- 
stone, very  extensively  distributed  throughout  Poland,  Podolia,  and  southern  Russia.  This 
tertiary  limestone  has  not  been  found  either  in  England  or  Italy ;  and  is  peculiar  t^  Poland, 
southern  Russia,  and  Podolia,  It  occurs,  however,  in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and  Hungary,  and 
in  TVance.  It  ia  the  last  dep6t  of  that  sea  which  covered  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Ckirpathians,  frifln  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  foot  of  that  chain,  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rose  tlie  mountains  of  Sandomir,  and  the  plateau,  south-west,  in  the  form  of  islands. 
It  is  covered  by  a  marly  clay,  end  ft  sand,  formed  by  the  last  great  alluvial  catastrophe,  which 
gave  to  Europe  its  present  form,  and  buried  in  its  depdts  remains  of  unknown  species  of 
elephant,  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  &C. 

Alluvial.  In  the  alluvial  soil  we  have  not  in  general  the  same  marked  limits  beiween 
the  old  and  new  deposits  as  in  the  secondary  class.  The  ancient  alluvial  deposits  consist 
of  a  great  deposit  of  marly  clay  or  loam,  and  of  numerous  blocks  of  primitive  rocks.  This 
loam  must  be  carefully  distinguished  fiTim  that  which  is  deposited  from  the  present  rivers. 
It  is  a  clay  mixed  with  much  carbonate  of  lime,  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  easily 
frangible  when  dry :  it  is  distinguished  from  potters'  clay  by  the  lime  it  contains,  and  from 
the  marly  secondary  slates  by  its  want  of  bituminous  matter.  In  Poland  it  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  30  to  100  feet,  and  covers  vast  tracts  of  country.  It  forms  the  high  banks  of  the 
Vistule;  Bssociated  with  marly  chalk,  the  excellent  soil  which  affbrds  the  wheat  of  Cracovis 
and  of-Sandomir:  but,  as  we  advance  towards  the  north,  it  becomes  more  and  more  mixed 
with  sands,  gravels,  and  primitive  blocks,  and  lees  and  less  fertile.  It  is  this  deposit  which 
contains  that  vast  abundance  of  extinct  terrestrial  animals  in  Poland.  The  bones  ind  teeth 
of  elephants  are  the  moat  frequent;  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  aurochs,  horse,  deer,  and 
some  great  cetacea,  or  whales,  are  also  found,  but  less  frequently. 

An  alluvial  sand,  different  from  the  sand  of  rivers,  is  widely  spread  in  Poland,  It  is  ir 
Stent  part  fiirmed  from  disintegrated  sandstone  rocks;  but  in  many  countries  it  is  oerlaia 
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that  the  sand  has  not  been  brougnl  from  a  distance,  and  has  been  formed  on  the  spot.  In  tliia 
letter  case,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  loose  arenaceous  beds  of  the  tertiary  cksB, 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Lublin,  near  to  Chelm,  in  the  country  situated  between 
Chmielnik,  Staszow,  and  Klimonton,  the  sand  occurs  only  near  to  tertiary  dep6ls,  and  we 
may  almost  be  sure  that  it  forms  a  part  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  alluvial.  The  sandy  soil 
of  Poland  commences  on  the  western  pari,  along  the  frontiers  of  Silesia;  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Posen  it  is  connected  with  the  great  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany :  it  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  districts  of  Kaliec,  Masowia,  Plock,  Augustowa,  and  Podlachia,  the  portion  north 
of  Lublin,  and  estenda  from  thence  into  Lithuania  and  White  Russia.  In  this  plain  of  sand, 
and  particularly  upon  and  in  the  loam,  we  find  numerous  large  end  small  blocJzs  of  primary 
rocte.  At  first  sight,  we  mi^ht  conjecture  that  these  blocks  had  come  from  the  Carpathians ; 
but  a  more  careful  esamination  proves  the  falsity"  of  such  an  opmion.  The  only  river  which 
rises  in  the  prhnitive  soil  of  Tatra,  and  which  intersects  tiie  great  sandstone  chain  of  the 
Carpathians,  is  the  Dunajec;  all  the  rivers  rise  from  sandstone:  hence  the  Dunajec  could 
alone  carry  the  primitive  blcMiks  into  the  plain  of  Poland.  In  truth,  we  find  on  the  Vistula, 
at  the  debouche  of  the  Dunajec,  and  a  little  lower  down,  boulders  of  granite  and  granitic 
gneiss,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Tatra;  but  these  b'ocks  occupy  so  small  an  extent, 
fliat  they  appear  insignificant,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  northern  plam.  There  are, 
on  the  contrary,  convmciiig  proofe,  that  these  primitive  blocks  have  not  come  from  the  south, 
but  ftxun  the  north.  First,  their  magnitude  and  abundance  diminish  from  the  Baltic  towards 
the  south,  which  is  the  contrary  of  what  would  be  the  case  had  they  come  from  the  Carpa- 
thians. Further,  their  southern  limit  passes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Czenstochau,  by  Przedborz, 
along  the  northern  foot  of  the  liiounlams  of  Sandomir ;  and,  on  descending  the  Kamiona,  by 
the  Vi§tu!a,  on  Liiblin,  Lubarloro,  across  southern  Lithuania,  and  still  further  into  the  middle 
of  Russia.  Lastly,  the  rocks  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetic 
chains;  while  they  are  identical  with  those  of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  southern  Russia.  The 
observations  of  geologists  on  the  same  subject  in  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  and  in  the 
north  of  Russia,  concur  to  prove  that  they  have  been  spread  over  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  Carpathians  by  a  debacle  flowing  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Our  limits  do  not 
allow  UB  to  enter  into  detailed  descriptions,  but  we  may  here  cite  the  predominating  rocks. 

From  Petersburg  to  the  Dwina  and  the  Niemen,  we  everywhere  meet  with  blocks  of  a 
granite  resembling  that  of  Wiborg,  in  Finland ;  another  granite,  with  Labrador  felspar,  of 
Ingria;  a  red  quartzy  sandstone,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Onega,  and  the  transition  lime- 
stone of  Esthonia  and  In^a.  In  eastern  Prussia,  and  in  the  part  of  Poland  situated  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  the  blocks  are  of  a  deep-red  granite,  with  little  quartz, 
calcareous  mica,  and  very  little  hornblende;  a  porphyritic  granite  of  the  same  tmt,  with 
large  crystals  of  felspar  (granite  globulake) ;  a  gray  granite,  with  much  hornblende  or 
syenite ;  a  small  granuhir  red  granite,  principally  composed  of  felspar  and  garnets ;  a  coarse 
granular  granite,  with  much  green,  gray,  and  red  felspar,  often  Labradoric,  with  black  mica, 
and  with  numerous  large,  trapezoidal  red  garnets  (Warsaw) ;  of  syenite,  diorite,  and  horn- 
blende rock ;  of  gray  and  red  quartz  tock ;  more  rarely  of  common  and  homhlendic  gneiss, 
of  common  porphyry,  and  antique  green  porphyry. 

Among  these  rocks,  the  first  three  occur  in  Fmland,  from  Abo  te  Helsingfors :  the  coarse 
granite  and  the  syenite  come  also  from  the  north,  the  hornblende  rocks  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  south  of  Sweden,  or  the  middle  of  Finland;  the  quartz  rocks  are  exactly 
the  Fiall  sandstein,  between  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  the  porphyries  are  those  of  Elfild, 
in  Sweden. 

From  Warsaw,  on  the  east,  towards  Kalisc  and  Posen,  the  red  granite  of  Finland  dimin- 
ishes ;  but  the  hornblende  rocks  and  the  gneiss  become  more  abundant,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  porphyry.  We  find  there,  in  general,  few  rocks  of  Finland,  and  many  of 
Sweden.  This  correspondence  with  the  Scandinavian  rocks  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  gar- 
net, epidote,  hornblende,  Labrador  felspar,  the  predominating  hornblende  rocks,  show,  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  Carpathians,  that  these  blocks  do  not  come  from  that  quarter : 
further,  the  red  and  porphyritic  granite,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  is  entirely  wanting  in 
that  chain.  In  connecting  with  this  feet  the  known  opinion  that  all  the  primitive  blocks  of 
the  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  even  of  the  east  coast  of 
England,  have  been  transported  from  Norway  and  Sweden;  this  dispersion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian blocks,  on  this  side  of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas,  becomes  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  singular  of  geological  phenomena;  its  extent  is  hnmense,  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  dispersed  blocks  observed  in  Switzerland.  In  the  Jura  chain,  and  the  tertiary 
plain,  the  last-mentioned  fact  has  been  explained  by  sudden  debScIes  of  Alpine  lakes. 

The  debficle  which  transported  those  northern  rocks  into  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
has  also  formed  the  mariy  clay,  or  alluvial  loam :  it  has  interred  the  elephants  and  rhinoce- 
roses of  an  ancient  time ;  it  has  broken  up  the  chalk  plains  of  the  north ;  it  has  separated 
Denmark  iiom  Sweden ;  and  given,  ra  general,  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulS  of  Bothnia  and 
IMand,  thea  present  forma  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  Hausmann,  that  these  blocks 
Klnng  to  the  tertiary  period,  does  not  seem  plausible. 
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In  regard  to  the  river  alluvia,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  are  of  but  mconsiderablo 
eitent  in  Poland.  The  Vistula,  as  the  largest  river,  has  formed  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
rivers  of  the  Carpathians,  which  are  rapid  in  their  course,  as  the  Eaba,  Skaba,  Sola,  Wis- 
loka,  Dunajec,  and  Sail,  running  almost  entirely  among  sanddtone  sliata,  which  yield  readily 
to  their  action,  carry  much  debris  into  the  Vistula.  ^   ,  ■      ,  -     i_ 

Peat  is  formed  abundantly  in  the  marshy  valleys  and  the  great  marshes  of  this  plam,  tut 
is,  in  general,  of  indifierent  quality.  Boff  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  great  marshes  of  Lithuama, 
and  in  the  district  of  Auguslowa,  and  of  Plock,  in  the  plain  of  Galhcia;  and  is  abundanUy 
distributed  in  Great  Poland  ajid  Russia.  Calcareous  tuffa,  notwithstanding  the  iibundanca 
of  calcareous  formations,  is  rare,  in  general,  in  Poland.  .  u-  u 

Volcanic  rocks.  The  only  rocks  of  tliis  class  mentioned  by  travellers  are  trachyte,  which 
Voounds  in  the  Caucasian  chain.  . 

Mines.  In  European  Russia  and  Poland  there  are  but  few  mines  of  importance;  the 
principal  mineral  depositories  occurringMn  the  Uralians,  Altais,  &c.     The  following  may  be 

^(l^Westem  UTalian  mims.  These  are  situated  amidst  the  primitive  and  transition 
rocks,  and  are  principally  iron  end  copper;  tlie  more  precious  metals  occurring  chiefly  on 
Ihe  eastern  acclivity  of  that  great  range. 

f3.)  Central  mining  district  of  Russia.  This  tract  includes  parts  of  the  govemmenlsol 
Hizne-Novegotod,  Vladimir,  Tambof,  Rcza,  and  Kaluga;  extendmg  ftom  a  little  above  Mu- 
rom on  the  Oca,  to  near  the  town  of  Kaluga.  It  is,  in  general,  a  very  poor  sandy  district, 
and  probably  belongs  to  the  red  marl  formatioa  Along  it  are  situated  aevei^l  extensiyR 
ironworks;  for,  in  general,  the  iron  is  manufactured  where  the  ore  is  raised.  These  siippiy 
the  principal  consumption  of  that  metal  m  the  interior  of  Russia.  One  of  the  miret  con- 
siderable is  the  establishment  at  Vijra,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  forest  of  Murom,  helong- 
inff  to  M  Balaskoffi  The  crown  works  at  Tula  exclusively  Siberian  iron  :  this  is  the  pnn- 
cImJ  manufacture  of  arms  in  Russia.  The  manufactory  at  Kaluga  formerly  attempted 
fliefiner  kinds  of  cutlery,  but  foiled.  The  ore  of  the  central  mining  district  is  desoril^d  as 
occurring,'  at  60  feet  below  the  surface,  in  regular  beds.  Some  of  the  beds  are  dark  red  and 
argillaceous;  others  are  mere  layers  of  large  concretions:  there  are  also  tegular  strata  of 
pale  yellowish  brown-coloured  ironstone,  which  is  the  ore  principally  worked.  Of  the  two 
latter  varieties,  the  lightest  coloured  ores  produce  the  most  iron.  -     ,       ■ 

Copper  sand.  On  both  sides  of  the  salt  country  of  the  Urals  is  a  vast  tract  of  what  is 
commonly  called  copper  sand,  which  extends  through  a  great  part  of  the  governments  of 
Viatka,  Perm,  and  Ouft,  and  completely  skirls  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Ural  moun- 
IMUS.  The  sand  is  of  a  dull  red  or  green,  and  is  commonly  worked  for  copper.  It  contams 
fossil  wood  impregnated  with  copper.  .  ..  ,    , 

(a)  Finland  mines.  At  Petrozavodsk,  near  Lake  One^  there  ore  ironworks,  said  (o  be 
the  most  considerable  in  the  north  of  Russia.  The  only  kind  of  iron  now  smelted  tiiere  is 
the  bog  iron  ore,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  usual  way  to  procure  it  is  to 
drag  the  small  lakes,  especially  those  north-west  of  Petrozavodsk,  which  yield  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  ore.  It  is  not  found  spread  equally  over  the  lakes ;  often  different  parts  under 
the  same  sheet  of  water  will  afford  ore  of  various  degrees  of  purity.  We  may  add,  that 
there  is  another  great  ironwork,  of  the  same  description,  four  versts  from  Petersburg,  on  the 

(4.)  Salt  mines.  The  Russian  salt  mines  h-w  e  been  already  noticed  In  Poland,  those 
of  Wielicza  and  Bochnia  are  the  most  considerable,  alTordmg  annually  a  vast  quantity  of 

(50  Coal  mines.  In  European  Russia  there  are  no  considerable  mines  of  coal.  Good 
coal  has  been  found  at  Tula,  where  it  is  worked ,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small,  end  the  diffi- 
culty of  workimr  it  beneath  a  loose  and  half  lirjuid  bed  of  quicksand  is  so  great,  that  it  seems 
unlikely  to  be  of  much  utility.  Coal  has  also  been  worked  at  Bakhmouf,  in  the  government 
if  Catherinoslaf ;  but  to  no  great  extent  In  southern  Poland  there  are  numerous  beds  of 
Dlacfc  bituminous  coal,  resembling  that  of  Britain,  some  of  which  are  ten  yards  in  thickness ; 
wid  deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  in  the  tertiary  districts,  which  also  afford  amber.  The 
amber  is  sliown  in  that  country  to  be  an  exudation  from  a  dicotyledonous  tree.  From  the 
characters  of  the  tree,  and  the  insects  in  the  amber,  a  former  warmer  climate  is  indicated. 
ScBSEiTr.  2. — Botany. 
Russia  in  Europe.  Vast  as  is  this  country,  extending  from  45°  latitude  almost  to  the  ex 
treme  arctic  region,  it  exhibits,  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  Burfece,  a  vegetation  verj 
similar  to  what  has  already  been  described  in  treatmg  of  other  European  countries.  Tht 
western  portion  is  eminently  analogous  to  Germany  and  the  north  of  France;  its  northerb 
parts  resemble  what  we  have  described  under  the  heads  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Lap. 
land  On  the  east,  the  great  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains  forms  a  strong  line  of  demarca. 
tion,' separating  the  northern  European  from  the  northern  Asiatic  botany ;  and  over  this  vast 
eiiraice,  winter  reigns  with  excessive  rigour;  while  the  short  summer,  characterised  by  an 
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almost  tropical  heat,  induces  a  most  rapid  growth  in  the  vegetable  productions,  and  as  rapid 
a  decay  in  autumn.  It  is  in  the  southern  and  eouCh-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  chief  peculiarities ;  where  the  widely  extended  and  celebrated  steppes 
are  separated  from  Asia  Minor  by  those  great  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea, 
or  by  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the  Caucasian  Aija.  This  country  has  been  well  investi- 
gated by  the  celebrated  Pallas ;  but,  before  mentioning  some  of  the  more  important  produc- 
tions of  Russia,  in  general,  as  of  the  districts  nearer  the  capital,  we  shall  give  a  short 
sketch  of  Uiose  of  the  Crimea,  a  peninsula  of  the  Black  Sea,  whicii,  from  its  geographical 
situation,  climate,  and  soil,  is  the  only  region  in  the  empire  where  all  the  productions  of 
Italy  and  Greece  might  be  introduced  and  multiplied,  and  where,  indeed,  many  of  them  are 
indigenous ;  nor  is  any  thing  wanting  to  eiJect  so  desirable  a  state  of  things,  save  an  indus- 
trious and  well-governed  population.  No  country,  again,  can  be  better  suited,  to  tlie  Vine, 
Silkworm,  Sesame,  Olive,  Cotton,  Madder,  Bastard  Saffron,  and  other  dyeing  plants,  which 
have  hitherto  been  imported  ftom  the  Baltic,  the  CaBpian,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  at  a  heavy  expense.  Even  the  indigenous  produce  of  the  country  is  most  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  The  finest  trees  with  which  nature  has  clothed'the  mountains  fall  before 
the  axe,  in  order  to  make  miserable  carriages,  though  only  a  smail  part  he  employed  in  their 
construction.  For  the  naves,  the  strongest  elms  and  ash  trees  are  cut  down,  of  which  the 
Eolid  root  only  is  used ;  the  most  beautiful  young  oaks  and  beeches  are  felled  for  spokes,  axles, 
and  even  for  fiiel ;  and  the  full-grown  trees  for  felloes ;  yet  when  the  wheels,  constructed  at 
euch  an  enormous  waste  of  timber,  are  brought  to  market,  they  frequently  drop  to  pieces 
within  a  month  after  tliey  have  been  purchased.  Every  winter,  the  Tartars  burn,  for  their 
convenience,  the  fences  of  their  fields  and  gardens ;  to  replace  which,  the  youn*  shoots  and 
coppices  are  unmercifully  cut  in  spring;  while  the  windfalls,  and  the  wood  needlessly 
felled,  lie  rotting  in  the  forests.  This  waste  of  young  timber,  the  sale  of  which  affords  the 
chief  maintenance  of  the  people,  together  with  the  numerous  herds  of  goats,  destroy  all 
the  young  forests ;  so  that  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  clothed  with  lofty  trees,  are  now 
ove^own  with  worthless  bushes  and  underwood.  The  beauty  of  the  spring  season,  which 
continues  from  March  till  the  end  of  May,  is  well  described  by  Pallas.  At  that  time,  not 
only  ate  the  senses  gratified  with  the  sweetest  perfumes,  wailed  from  the  gardens  and 
woods  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  last  of  which  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of  wild 
fruit  trees,  white  and  red  Roses,  Jjantana,  wild  Vines,  Vitalba,  and  Jasmines  intermmgled ; 
but  likewise  each  hill  and  declivity,  around  the  champaign  country,  is  alternately  diversified 
with  tiie  lovely  colours  of  the  flowers  that  everywhere  clothe  the  earth;  and  sometunea 
one,  .sometimes  another,  species  prevailing  on  different  hills,  according  to  their  situaticn, 
aspect,  or  soil,  vary  and  enrich  the  scene.  Thus,  at  a  distance,  whole  sides  of  mountains, 
and  extensive  tracts,  covered  with  red  and  blue,  purple  or  yellow  lints,  relieved  by  a  back- 
ground of  shaded  greensward,  delight  the  eye  with  the  most  fascinating  prospects.  -The 
fiiigrance  arising  from  tliis  profusion  of  flowers,  especially  March-violets,  arid  the  blossoms 
of  trees,  together  with  the  gratefiil  odours  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  orabaim  the  surrounding  • 
atmosphere. 

The  Tartars,  originally  a  wandering  people,  were  induced  to  become  husbandmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  counti^ ;  the  increase  of  population ;  and,  probably, 
from  Uie  example  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Genoese,  to  wliora  they  are  indebted  for 
ttieir  limited  knowledge  of  rural  economy,  for  their  orchards,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
^„  their  vineyards.    Of  Wheats  they  have  tliree  kinds;  summer  and  win- 

ter  Rye,  winter  and  summer  Barley ;  Oats,  but  which  scarcely  come  to 

ferfection ;  Maiae,  Millet,  of  two  or  three  difierent  sorts ;  and  Chick 
cafl.  The  I'kx  (Jig.  447.)  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  fine- 
'  ness,  and  the  length  of  the  fibre.  Their  Tobacco  is  tlie  Nicotiana 
paniculata,  of  which  the  young  leaves  are  gradually  removed,  dried  in 
the  shade,  end  buried  beneath  tiay  ricks :  there  they  turn  to  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  similar  to  that  of  Turkish  leaf  tobacco,  Ut  which  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  value.  Sesame  used  to  be  cultivated,  and  rice ;  but 
the  Russian  government  has  prohibited  the  latter,  because  of  its  un- 
wholesome tendency.  In  the  gardens,  Slelons  and  Water  Melons,  Cu- 
cumbers (of  which  they  grow  a  remarkably  large  Turkish  variety,  sown 
in  April,  and  gathered  in  May,  and  which,  when  filled  with  meat  and 
rice,  is  greatly  esteemed).  Gourds  of  various  sorts,  the  Egg-fruit  {also 
eaten  stuffed  with  meat),  the  Hibiscus  esculentus,  similarly  treated  with 
the  last,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Potatoes,  White  Cabbages,  caJl  d  K 
pasta,  celebrated  on  account  of  their  enormous  size,  appare  q 
different  feim  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world :  they  pp 
derive  their  excellence  from  being  watered  and  nourished  by  h  Dshu 
ruksu,  which  is  impregnated  with  all  the  filth  of  the  neighbou  g  wn 
Fioi.  Onions,  from  the  culture  of  which  many  Tartars  derive  th  u-  wh    e 

Boppi^rl;  Garlick,  Leeks,  Broccoli,  Celery,  Parsley,  Carrots,  and  Red  Beet 
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The  Grape  la  not  only  an  indi;^noiia  production  of  Crim  Tartary,  abounding  in  the  moun- 
tainous parte,  sometimes  hearing  oblong  white  berries,  and  sometimes  small  round  black  fruit; 
but  it  has  been  planted  in  different  valleys  and  districts  from  the  remotest  periods  of  a.nti- 
quity.  Strabo  mentions  the  culture  of  the  vine  near  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  care  taken  to 
cover  it  with  earth  during  the  winter,  or  to  bury  its  roots  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  shelter  them 
from  the  cold,  as  indeed  is  still  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alroa  and  Katsha,  Numerous 
kinds  are  grown,  but  comparatively  with  little  success,  owing  to  the  prejudice  and  ignorance 
of  the  people;  and  they  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  various  causes  and  circumstances. 
Caterpillars  destroy  the  leaf  and  flower-buda,  while  locusts  (the  GryUus  italicui)  devour 
what  the  caterpillar  has  spared.  Annually  does  the  locust  appear  on  the  dry  eminences, 
in  the  arid  southern  regions,  from  the  European  boundary,  as  ftr  as  the  Irtish  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  years  that  it  multiplies  in  such  numbers  aa  to 
become  pernicious.  Thus,  after  the  severe  winters  of  1799  and  1800,  these  locusts  were  so 
numerous  in  the  Crimea,  that  they  traversed  the  air  in  prodigious  swarms,  and,  wherever 
they  settled,  they  not  only  destroyed  the  herbage  and  culinary  plants,  but  stripped  tiie  leaves 
from  their  livourite  trees,  committing  great  ravages,  especially  among  the  vines.  The  clus- 
ters of  large  but  unripe  grapes  remained  till  the  end  of  September  on  the  denuded  vines, 
without  increasing  in  size,  filling  with  juice,  or  ripening;  so  that  they  were  hard  and  green, 
like  peas,  and  thus  afforded  ocular  demonstration  of  the  detriment  that  must  arise  from  the 
practice  of  pulling  leaves  from  the  vines,  which  is  recommended  by  many  cultivators.  It 
was  not  till  October,  when  the  vines  had  again  acquired  leaves  from  the  coUateral  buds,  that 
they  ripened,  though  imperfectly,  and  afibrded  bad  acidulous  must.  In  a  winged  state,  these 
locusts  at  length  devoured  the  foliage  of  the  trees ;  and  the  Fraxinus  Omus,  or  Manna  Ash, 
in  particular,  was  everywhere  seen  stripped  to  its  very  summit;  nor  were  Orange  and  Nut 
trees  exempted  from  their  depredations.  In  the  following  year,  these  vermin  appeared  still 
earlier,  and  in  increased  swarms,  spreading  over  the  countiy  in  vast  bodies,  and  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  fethoms  and  more  in  a  day.  Although  they  prefer  advancing  by 
the  roads,  or  over  open  tracts,  yet  they  will  penetrate  through  hedges  and  across  ditches; 
their  way  can  only  be  impeded  by  brooks  or  canals,  as  they  are  apjMirently  afraid  of  every 
kind  of  moisture.  Often  they  attempt  to  cross  by  means  of  overhanging  boughs,  and  pass  in 
close  columns  on  tlie  stalks  of  plants  and  shrubs,  where  they  seem  to  rest,'and  enjoy  the 
refreshing  coolness.  Towards  sunset  the  whole  swarm  collect,  and  creep  up  the  plants,  cm: 
encamp  on  flight  eminences.  Woe,  then,  to  the  vineyards  where  they  settle  for  the  night ; 
and  if  the  following  day  be  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  (in  which  weather  they  never  travel), 
they  not  only  consume  all  the  weeds  and  vine-leaves  in  it,  but,  frequently,  when  these  feil, 
they  completely  strip  the  bark  and  buds  off  the  young  twigs,  so  tiiat  these  shoots  remain 
throughout  the  entire  summer  as  white  as  chalk,  and  full  of  sap,  without  producing  fresh 
fijliage.  The  same  fete  awaits  those  places  on  which  they  settle  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
their  skins.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  vine-blossoms  continue  dosed  the  locust  dooa 
not  attack  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  blown  it  devours  the  whole,  in  the  most  rapacious 
manner,  the  stalk  only  being  spared,  Th^r  favourite  food  is  generally  the  plants  found  in 
vineyards,  as  Carduus  tataricus.  Salvia  nenjorosa.  Millefolium,  Melilotus,  Cetinthe ;  the  fetid 
and  poisonous  Conium  maculatum,  which  does  not,  however,  prove  fetal  to  them;  the  Aspa- 
ragus volubilis,  Ebulus,  Coronilla  varia  and  valentina,  various  kinds  of  Geranium,  Linum, 
and  Inula;  Centauria  solstitialis,  and  al!  bitter  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  locusts 
do  not  prey  on  grasses ;  some  species  of  grain,  as  Millet,  are  also  spared  by  them,  and  Sedge, 
which  is  the  favourite  food  of  tne  great  erratic  locust,  together  with  the  Aristolochia  Clema- 
titfe,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  vineyards;  Clematis  Vitalba,  the  Euphorbi*,  Rumex  Pati- 
entia,  Mentha  sylvestris,  Artemisia  maritima.  Contra,  pontica,  and  austriaca ;  the  rough 
Bchift,  all  the  Atriplices  and  Salsolffi,  the  Stellera  passerina,  the  milky  Sonchus,  Chondrilla 
and  ftenanthes,  Rhus  ooriaria  and  Cotinus.  After  having  consumed  every  other  ve§:etable, 
they  attack  the  Caper  buds,  the  Beta  Cycla,  and  Euphorbia ;  V>  the  latter  of  which  it  must 
probably  be  ascribed  that  many  of  the  locusts,  firmly  adhering  to  these  pianis,  ultimately 
perished. 

In  the  orchards,  the  Crim  Tartars  have  a  great  variety  of  fruit.  Pears  of  several  kinds, 
of  which  the  Dull  is  particularly  esteemed,  and  is  remarkable  for  bemg  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  top.  Of  Apples,  numerous  wagon-loads  are,  in  the  autumn,  sent  to  Moscow, 
and  even  to  Petersburg,  especially  of  the  sort  called  Sinap  Alma,  or  Apple  of  Sinap,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed  after  such  a  trajet,  they  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  These  fruits  wil. 
even  keep  til!  the  July  of  the  following  year.  There  are  summer  end  winter  Quinces ;  with 
a  third  sort,  that  is  cultivated  along  the  Caucasus,  and,  possessing  no  astringency,  niay  be 
eaten  raw.  Plums  and  cherries  are  of  several  kinds;  but  the  larger  description  of  stone- 
fruit,  such  as  Peaches  and  Apricots,  are  scarce  and  indifferent.  The  Service  tree,  the  Cor- 
nel Cherry  tree,  and  the  Lotos  {Binsfyros  Lotos),  are  found  both  wild  and  cultivated:  the 
first  seems  to  be  generally  prized  for  its  wood;  and  of  the  second,  the  fruit  is  gathered  ir 
large  quantities,  and  suffered  to  ferment,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  brandy,     Tc 
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this  list  may  be  added  the  Pomegranate, JWulberry,  Walnut,  Hazelnut,  the  Coryius  Columa, 
and  Figs. 

With  regard  to  the  trees  and  ehnibs,  the  mountains  of  recent  formation  produce  them  of 
small  sfature,  except  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks ;  but  the  southern  moun*.ain  dis- 
trict, where  the'old  formation  prevails,  abounds  in  forests,  and  the  valleys  between  the 
loftiest  mountains  are  interspersed  with  enormous  Oak,  as  well  as  red  and  white  Beech  trees, 
which  are  equally  useful  in  naval  and  domestic  architecture. 

Among  the  evergreen  trees  in  the  Crimea,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Sea  Pine  (^Pimts 
maritima),  called  by  the  Tartars  tzaam,  and  two  species  of  Jumper.  The  former  grows 
chiefly  on  the  high  mountains  by  the  sea-coast  The  largest  beams  afforded  by  it  ere  about 
two  or  three  fathoms  long.  Its  wood  is  durable  and  resinous,  but  very  knotty ;  Ihe  resin 
may  be  collected  in  large  quantities  from  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Juniper,  one  bearing 
red,  and  another  black  berries.  The  former  seems  to  be  Juniperua  Oxycedrus,  and  is  a 
Braall  inferior  tree  or  brushwood ;  the  other  forms  trunks  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  with 
wood  smelling  like  Bermuda  Cedar.  Tc  these  trees  may  be  added  the  Vew:  it  attains  a 
considerable  height  and  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  or  Yaila,  where  it  is  by  no 

The  following  umbrageous  trees  occur  in  Crim  Tartary: — Two  Oaks,  the  common  and 
the  Cerris ;  the  latter  seldom  growing  high,  as  it  is  eaten  down  by  goats ;  three  kinds  of 
Beech,  which  inhabit  various  situations,  and  attain  different  degrees  of  stature;  the  Dwarf 
Elm,  which  is  very  common,  and  whose  far-spreading  rooto  are  highly  injurbus  to  vineyards 
and  orchards ;  it  is  different  from  the  tree  of  Siberia,  and  its  trunks  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in 
diameter:  four  kinds  of  Poplar,  the  white  and  black,  the  Aspen  and  the  Lombardy  Popkrs; 
the  letter  was  introduced  from  Italy,  and  has  received  from  the  Turks  the  appropriate  name 
of  Salvi,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  cypress,  that  it  greatly  resembles.  These  trees  thrive 
■  xtremelj",  and,  being  cleared  of  the  low  shoots,  form  beautiful  pyramidal  heads,  aiid  attain 
ji  astonishing  height.  Notwithstanding  their  solitary  and  often  exposed  situations,  they 
have  never  been  known  to  be  shivered  by  lightning,  broken  by  stones,  or  tcm  from  the  soil ; 
their  long  and  vigorous  roots  running  to  great  distances,  and  attaching  them  firmly  to  the 
ground.  Their  wood  is  extremely  hard,  but  easily  injured  by  moisture.  The  Linden  tree, 
and  the  Maple,  or  Plane ;  also  the  common  Maple  (Acer  campesire),  called  by  the  Tartars 
tlie  Spoon  tree,  because  its  wood  makes  excellent  spoons.  Two  kinds  of  Ash;  the  common 
species,  inhabiting  the  cold,  and  the  Manna  Ash,  the  warmer,  southern  spots.  Several 
Hawthorns,  particularly  the  black-fruited  one,  and  the  varieties  with  brown  and  with  lar^e 
reddish  berries;  also  the  Oxyacantha,  with  small  red  ftuit;  and  Cratsgus  Aria,  torminalis, 
and  orientalis. 

Among  the  wild  fiiiit  trees  are  the  early  and  late  Apples  and  Pears;  three  kinds  of  Cherry, 
1  small  sour-fruited  species,  a  light  red  and  sweet  Cherry,  and  lastly,  the  Malialeb  Cherry, 
whose  wood  is  veined,  and  diffuses,  when  the  trunk  is  felled,  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling 
that  of  bitter  almonds,  which  the  wood  also  retains  for  a  long  period.  The  fruit,  which  is 
bitter,  and  called  by  the  Tartars  Dog  cherry,  is  the  principal  ingredient  employed  for  pre- 
paring ratafia  and  cherry  brandy.  Wild  Plum  trees  are  not  very  common ;  but  the  Sloe 
grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  Turpentine  tree  occurs  sometimes  in  the  southern 
parts,  near  deserted  valleys  :  it  is,  perhaps,  an  exotic  ;  the  trunk  attains  a  thickness  equal  to 
a  man's  body,  and  tho  wood  resembles  Guaiacum,  both  in  weight  and  colour.  The  Straw- 
berry tree  {Ai'butus)  thrives  only  on  steep  rocks,  exposed  to  a  meridian  sun ;  it  is  more 
prized  for  its  beauty  and  fine  wood  than  for  the  fruit,  which  is  deficient  in  juice. 

In  the  mountains  and  forests  are  the  following  low  shrubs; — the  round-leaved  Alder;  two 
species  of  Spindle-tree ;  the  Water  Elder ;  the  Wayfarmg  tree,  or  Lantana,  from  the  wood 
of  which  the  Tartars  manufacture  the  tubes  of  those  tobacco-pipes  which  are  in  such  great 
request  in  Russia  and  Germany,  Eind  known  there  by  the  name  of  Gordina,  or  Gordovina; 
two  sorts  of  wild  Rose ;  the  Privet ;  Ihe  wild  Cornel,  and  tho  wild  Vine ;  the  trunk  of  the 
latter  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  its  branches  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms  long.  The  Vir- 
gin's Bower  {Clemalh  Vitalba)  twines  around  trees,  and  finally  stifles  them ;  its  bbssoma 
diffuse  an  agreeable  smell ;  and  Ivy,  which,  however,  seldom  produces  a  considerable  stem. 

The  shrubs  growmg  in  open  situations  are  the  Christ's  Thorn  (^Paliurus);  two  species  of 
Tamarisk  (T. germanica  and  ieirondra), flourishing  in  the  beds  of  rivers;  a  weak  kind  of 
Willow,  not  the  Salix  babylonica,  which,  however,  though  not  indigenous,  thrives  uncom- 
monly well ;  tho  Berberry  and  Brambles ;  the  Elder  and  Ebnlus ;  the  Sumach,  or  Tanner's 
tree,  of  which  the  acid  red  berries  are  an  important  ingredient  Ibr  the  preparation  of  anima' 
food,  and  the  whole  plant  excellent  for  tanning ;  the  Cotinus,  or  Jews'  Lea4  so  called  because 
the  Jews  particularly  employ  it  in  tanning  morocco;  ^e  Medlar  Thorn,  or  Pyracantha, 
named  also  Devil's  Thorn;  the  Mespilus  Amelanchier;  the  Judas  tree  (both  the  latter  are 
scarce);  the  gray  Spireea,  yellow  Jasmine,  Spanish  Lilac,  and  Italian  Honeysuckle,  (^oro- 
nilla  Emerus,  Colutea  arborea,  Saltpetre  Wort  (^Nitraria),  Caperbush,  Salsola  ericoides,  and, 
finally,  the  Astragalus  Poterium,  or  Bastard  Buckthorn,  of  the  Crimea. 

Of  :he  niants  useful  to  the  Crim  Tartars  for  economical  puqioses,  Pallas  observes  that  no 
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nation  is  better  qualified  to  instruct  us  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  esculent  vogelablea 
than  the  Greeks,  who  are  compelled,  by  the  strict  ftsts  of  their  church,  especially  in  the 
Bprin^,  to  search  for  erery  edible  root  and  herb.  Thus,  they  eat  the  thick  roots  of  some 
abundant  species  of  Scorzoneroj  of  the  very  common  Omithogalum  pilosurn;  of  latliyrus 
pilosus,  Chfcrophyllum  tuberosum,  and  hordeum  buibosum,  which  last  is  called  by  the  Tar- 
^rs  Earth  Nuts ;  further,  the  sprouts  of  the  wild  mountain  Asparagus,  of  Sisymbrium  1*6- 
selii,  and  Crambe  maritima,  which  last  greatly  resemble  broccoli ;  and  the  stalks  of  a  speciea 
of  Heracleum;  the  young  leaves  of  Rumex  Patienlia,  and  of  the  Goosefoot,  or  wildOrache; 
fif  the  Vine,  the  Berberry,  and  even  the  acrid  Arum  maculatum,  also  the  Com  Salad,  or 
Valeriana  Locusta,  that  sprouts  early  in  the  spring;  Brooklime,  thriving  in  running  waters 
throughout  the  winter;  wild  Purslane;  Dandelion,  while  it  is  germmatmg;  wild  Celery; 
common  Garlic,  or  Allium  descendens,  and  several  others.  -  Of  the  Caperbush,  they  eat 
not  only  the  young  shoots,  greatly  resembling  asparagus,  but  likewise  the  buds,  fruit,  and 
every  other  esculent  part  of  that  shrub.  They  have  not  been  observed  to  use  the  Sea  Cab- 
bage, though  they  are  well  acquamted  with  the  Crithnium,  the  genuine  Rook  Samphire  of 
England. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  vegetables  in  the  Crimea,  affording  excellent  food  for  cattle, 
and  consisting  not  only  of  a  gT'cat  variety  of  grasses,  but  also  of  the  best  ^■egetables,  recom 
mended  for  artificial  meadows :  for  instance,  the  white  and  yellow  Melilot ;  the  white  Moun 
tain  and  Bastard  Trefoil ;  Hop  Clover ;  the  hu-ge  red  Trefoil ;  several  kinds  of  Medick 
such  as  the  Swedish  and  common  Lucenie;  tSe  Esparsette  of  the  French;  various  fine 
species  of  Vetches;  the  Lotus  and  Coronilla;  the  common  Goat's  Rue,  or  Galega;  the 
common  Burnet  Saxifrage,  or  Pimpinella  Saxiftaga;  the  Poterium  Sanffuisorba,  &c.  The 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  champaign  country,  present  good  pasture  for  sheep;  and,  in  ordi- 
dmaiy  winters,  the  flocks  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  fields.  Camels  find  rich  food  in  the 
Centaurea  ovina,  Kali,  and  other  prickly  plants;  nor  is  there  any  scarcity  of  seeds  for  feed- 
ing poultry. 

Of  plants  useful  for  dyeing,  Crim  Tartary  produces,  in  a  wild  state,  Madder,  some  fine 
species  of  mountain  Goose-gi-ass,  Woad,  Dyer's  Green  weed  in  great  abundance  ;  and,  on 
the  southern  coast,  even  the  Litmus,  or  Croton  tinctorium;  the  Safflower  succeeds  uncom- 
monly well  in  gardens.  The  genuine  oriental  Safiron  may  also  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage: of  the  four  indigenous  species  of  Crocus,  two  produce  their  beautiful  blossoms  in  the 
spring,  and  two  in  the  autumn;  but  n<me  yield  the  real  Saffron.  The  seeds  of  the  great 
PKonies  are  surrounded  with  a  red  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  affords  a  fine  and  durable  pur- 

For  tanning,  the  Tartars  possess  valuable  plants  in  the  Sumach  and  Cotinus.  They  might 
also  make  use  of  the  Tamarisks;  the  dwarf  gray  Oak;  the  small  Hornbeam  tree,  which 
covers  whole  mountains;  the  roots  of  the  Statice  coriaria;  wild  Sage;  and  the  common 
Periwinkle  (Vineo).  In  fact,  no  branch  of  manu&cture  promises  to  be  more  lucrative  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  (which  supports  very  numerous  herds  of  cattle),  than  tanning,  and 
the  Turkish  harbours  present  a  certain  and  profitable  mart  for  all  sorts  of  prepared  leather. 
Amonj  the  plants  delighting  in  a  saline  soil,  there- is  an  abundance  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  Saltwort:  not  only  on  the  Crimean  coast,  and  around  the  lakes  but  also  in  every 
eituatioa  where  tho  earth  is  in  the  slightest  degree  impregnated  with  salt  or  nitre,  the 
Atriple\  lacmata  grows  m  profusion;  from  the  latter  plant,  several  Greeks  have  acquired 
the  art  of  burning  excellent  Soda,  or  Kali,  which  is  exported 
to  Constantinople,  and  even  to  the  more  distant  maritime  towns 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Numerous  medicinal  plants,  which  are  at  present  obtained  from 
the  Levant  and  Greece,  might  be  cultivated  in  Crun  Tartary; 
where  many,  indeed,  are  indigenous.  Among  other  natural  pro- 
ductions, genuine  Turpentine  might  here  be  collected.  The  Convol- 
viilus  Scammonia,  Pffionies,  the  roots  of  which  are  verj  arotnatic ; 
the  Belladonna,  together  with  those  salutary  herbs  in  fevers,  Cha- 
miedrys,  Cliam^pithys,  and  Scordium ;  Rue  and  Sage,  Balm,  Pon- 
tian  Wormwood,  Dictamnus  albus,  Riiscus,  and  other  officinal 
plants,  grow  in  abundance  on  the  mountains,  and  are  very 
efficacious.  Beside  other  marine  vegetables,  flourishing  on  tJie 
rocky  and  stony  banks  in  the  sea,  there  occurs  the  peculiar 
Worm  herb  employed  by  the  Greek  apothecaries,  and  which 
they  also  distmguish  by  the  corresponding  name  of  Helmintho- 
chorto. 

If  such  are  the  valuable  vegetable  products  with  which  na- 
ture has  blessed  the  south  of  Russia,  we  shall  find  that  many  of 
those  of  the  north  are  scarcely  less  important  to  mankind : 
there,  Maize  and  the  finest  Wheats  give  place  to  Rye,  Barley, 
and  Oats  ;■  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry  aiid  Vine  to  thiit  of  Hemp 
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(/^.  448.)  and  Flax,  such  vast  quantities  of  which  are  annually  expoxtcii,  as  to  form  a 
staple  article  of  trade,  ajid  which  thrive,  a^does  the  potato,  so  high  north  as  Archangel.  The 
stately  Oak  is  replaced  by  the  graceful  Birch,  and  the  Pinus  maritima  by  the  P.  sylvestria, 
or  Scolcli  Fir.  Indeed,  the  most  common  species  of  wood  in  Ihe  iniraenae  tracK  of  for^ 
ests*  extending  over  the  northern  parts  of  tlie  Russian  empire  consist,  ftr  Ihe  most  part, 
of  the  Pine  tribe.  In  some  places,  the  pine  trees  grow  to  a  great  height  and  size.  The 
Scotch  Fir  {Pinus  sylveslris)  is  by  fiir  the  most  abundant,  and,  retaining  ila  fcliage 
during  winter,  gives  shelter  to  man  and  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  greatly 
enlivens  the  drCaiinesa  of  these  bleak  regions.  The  greater  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  the 
firmer  and  more  dense  does  its  timber  become.  This  tree  furnishes  tie  peasantry  with 
materials  for  constructing  their  cottages,  boats,  fences  for  enclosure,  and  with  fiiel.  It  is 
fiom  the  ashes  of  this  tree  that  the  potashes  of  Russia  are  principally  obtained ;  and  from 
the  roots  an  abundant  supply  of  turpentine  is  collected  by  the  peasantry,  by  a  very  rude 
method  of  distillation. 

Next  to  the  Fir  ranks  the  Birch  Cfes.  449.  and  450.)  of  which  vast  forests  exist  in  vari- 
ous parts,  particularly  in  Finland,.and  about  Moscow  and  St 
'"     Petersburg.     Besides  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  fire- 
wood, and  many  household  utensils,  the  natives  extract  a  kind 
of  wine,  by  fermenting  its  juice,  which  is  sold  at  Moscow  at 
two  rubles  a  bottle.     The  bark  serves  to  make  cordage,  fish- 
ing-nets, and  sails  for  the  boats  used  on  the  lakes,  as  well  as 
for  dyeing  the  nets,  and  tanning.     The  peculiar  odour  and 
colour  of  Russia  lea!her,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  book- 
binde     and  s  said  never  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  are  due  to 
a  k    d  of    d   extracted  from  the  bir  h     'hich  is  called  diojet, 
Tjiar  uid  n.i«cr  oi  the  Hirch.        j^.^^j^  o  1  br  b  rch  p  ckle     An  e  tens  ve  use  is  made  of  ihe 
lealy  twigs  in  the  vapour-baths. 


The  Lrnie  (Jig.  451.)  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  rendered  so  subservient  to  the  use  of  man  aa 
in  the  Russian  dominions;  and,  on  account  of  its  great  value,  it  is,  by  law,  commanded  to  be 
olanted  on  the  borders  of  many  of  the  gieat  roads ;  and  these  trees  furnish  the  bees  with  a 
Itirge  quantity  of  honey  in  their  frequent  flowers.     Garden-mats,  so  extensively  employed 
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in  our  country,  and  called  bast-mitting,  are  all  imported  from  Russia,  and  are  derived  fiom 
the  inner  ba.rk  of  the  Tilia  europiei.  The  same  substance 
eftords  ropes,  which,  though  wanting  the  solidity  of  hempen 
cordage,  yet,  being  very  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  rot,  are  com- 
monly used  in  many  pieces  for  drawing  water  from  llie  wells. 
To  tark  the  limes  for  this  purpose,  it  is  customary  to  grow  the 
trees  in  rows,  and  cut  them  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  gener- 
ally m  the  month  of  May,  at  the  time  when  they  aie  full  of 
sap,  which  renders  tho  removal  of  their  hark  easy,  so  tliat  it 
IS  pulled  ofi"  in  long  stripes,  measuring  fifteen  to  twenty  feet. 
As  soon  as  the  bark  is  dry,  it  is  rolled  up  in  bundles  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place ;  and,  when  required  for  use,  it  is  steeped  for 
seieral  days  in  water,  by  which  the  cortical  layers,  which  con- 
stitute its  thickness,  become  readily  sejiarable.  The  most 
mtemal  part  is  the  best,  and  is  employed  for  making-  cordage  : 
the  exterior  and  coarser  layers  serve  for  strings  to  ftsten  corn- 
sheaves,  and  for  hay-hands,  &c.  Mats  were  formerly  manufac- 
tured in  France  from  lime-hark;  but  the  practice  is  now  dis- 
contmued :  a  good  paper  may  also  be  obtained  froni  it.  The 
trunks  of  lime  trees,  sliipped  of  their  hark,  are  employed 
according  to  their  size;  the  larger  ones  by  turners  and  the 
Blenderer  hy  vine-dressers  and  gardeners,  for  their  ladders,  and  for  the  props  of  espaliers,  &c. 
The  Beech,  Maple,  Elm,  Alder,  Willow,  and  Ash,  are  the  other  forest  trees  of  northern 
Russia,  for  the  Oak  is  scarcely  known  liere ;  and  these  form  but  a  small  proportion  in  com- 
parison of  the  Pine.  On  the  oulskirts  of  tJie  forest,  the  Mountain  Ash  abounds.  Its  fruit 
IS  preserved  in  spirits,  and  used  by  the  native  Russians  at  their  ordinary  meals,  salted  with 
other  wild  berries.  The  value  of  the  forest  trees  to  the  Russians  is  admirably  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Howieson,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted.  "  They  furnish  them  with  fir  timber  of  the 
fmest  kind,  possessing  the  most  durable  and  dense  texture,  and  in  the  most  profuse  abund- 
ance, with  no  trouble  but  that  of  cutting  down.  Of  lliis  timber,  as  already  mentioned,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  dried  moss,  stuffed  into  the  interstices,  they  construct  their  isbas  or 
cottages,  vapour-baths,  and  other  buildings.  In  the  interior,  they  make  little  or  no  use  of 
brick,  stone,  or  lime,  escept  in  the  construction  of  churches,  peatches  or  stoves,  and  chun- 
neys.  Their  wooden  isbas  are  also  warm  and  comfortable,  and  superior,  in  such  a  climate, 
to  those  built  of  brick  and  stone ;  they  are  soon  heated,  and  when  once  this  takes  place,  they 
retain  heat  long.  Of  this  timber  their  furniture  and  utensils  are  also  made.  In  large  cities, 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  in  the  country,  of  late  years,  they  are  gradually  introduc- 
ing mahogany,  which  they  get  from  America,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  by  vessels  coming  foi 
Russian  produce,  which  would  otherwise  arrive  in  ballast;  and  this  they  prefer,  from  ita 
beauty,  to  the  timber  of  their  own  growth,  for  making  ftirniture. 

"  The  peasantry  have  little  or  no  tallow  or  oil :  What  tliey  can  procure  is  entirely  con- 
sumed at  the  shrines  in  the  churches,  and  before  the  images  in  the  isbas.  To  supply  the 
place  of  candles,  they  take  loKg  billets  of  that  species  of  fir  tree  which  abounds  most  in 
resinous  matter;  these  they  dry  carefully  near  their  peatches,  during  the  tedious  winter, 
and  split,  as  occasion  requires,  into  long  pieces,  resembling  lath  for  a  house.  When  a  tra- 
veller arrives,  or  when  a  liglit  is  wanted,  one  of  these  is  kindled  at  the  peatck,  and  fixed  in 
a  wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  gives  a  bright  flame,  and  bums 
fer  a  short  time,  when  another  is  substituted. 

"  The  estensive  forests  furnish  to  the  proprietor  a  considerable  addition  to  his  revenue, 
from  the  potashes,  charcoal,  and  turpentine  which  they  afibrd.  The  potash,  or  vegetable 
alkali,  is  made  from  every  species  of  wood  indiscrimmateiy.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  collected,  they  lixiviate  them,  and  pack  them  up  in  casks.  These  are  conveyed  dowii 
fiism  the  interior,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other  seaports 
where  they  are  kept  in  extensive  warehouses  belonging  to  government.  There  they  arc 
broken  up,  the  ashes  collected  m  heaps,  the  good  carefully  separated  from  the  bad,  and"  re- 
packed in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  merchant  who  purchases  them.  In  passing  through 
the  country  during  the  night,  great  volumes  of  flame  may  repeatedly  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  woods ;  and,  durmg  the  day,  while  travelling  through  the  forests,  it  may  be  observed  that 
many  of  tho  finest  trees  have  their  internal  part  burnt  completely  into  charcoal,  from  the  fire 
ascending  up  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  while  the  bark  remain?  entire,  and  seemingly  unin- 
jured. To  make  charcoal,  they  cut  down  every  species  of  wood  indiscrimmately,  form  it 
tip  into  large  cones  or  piles  covered  over  with  turf,  set  fire  to  them,  and  allow  tho  combus- 
tion to  advance  in  a  slow  profrressive  manner  for  some  days.  The  cone  is  then  puOed  down 
or  scattered,  iJie  cjiarcoal  collected  and  sent  to  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  great  towns, 
where  it  is  consumed  in  the  large  works  of  government,  as  powder  manufactories,  founderies, 
and  in  kitchens,  in  great  quantities.  The  mass  of  wood  consumed  in  these  various  ways 
must  be  very  great. , 
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"  The  forests  supply  turpentine,  with  little  labour,  and  at  aJmost  no  expense.  It  ia  the 
different  species  of  Fir  tree,  or  Pine,  which  yield  this  article :  it  ia  distilled  from  the  boftora 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  rools,  which  are  left  in  the  earih  when  the  tree  is  cut  down.  Ihese 
are  dug  up,  and  broken  into  chipa  by  the  hatchet,  then  put  into  the  boiler,  and  the  turpen- 
tine extracted  by  distillation,  the  refuse  of  tlie  boiler  furnishing  fuel  for  the  next  fire.  Dur- 
ing tJie  courae  of  the  day,  with  one  of  theae  boilers,  a  peaaant  will  obtain,  upon  an  average, 
four  to  five  pounds  of  turpentine:  and  even  this  quantity  might  be  considerably  increased. 
If  the  number  of  stills,  upon  a  larger  and  more  economical  principle,  were  mcreased,  the 
quantity  of  turpentine  which  might  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  year  upon  the  proprietor  a 
estate  might  be  very  considerable,  and  would  much  enlarge  his  revenue. 

"The  forests  also  furnish  materials  for  the  roads.  The  young  fir  trees  having  their 
branches  lopped  off,  are  laid  longitudmally  across  the  road,  close  to  each  olher,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth  or  sand,  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  Rxiads  of  this  description  are  form©! 
by  tlie  peasantry  over  hundreds  of  versta,  and  through  marshy  ground,  which  could  only  be 
done  in  a  country  where  wood  is  in  such  abundance.  Upon  one  part  of  the  great  Moscow 
road,  however,  they  have  lately  been  collecting  large  mass«a  of  stone,  wliich  they  break 
down  by  fire  of  peat  or  mosa  placed  under  them,  when  they  are  rendered  brittle  by  the 
severe  frosts.  It  is  among  these  forests  that  the  wild  honey  is  got,  for  which  Russia  is  cele- 
brated. Mead,  made  from  it,  is  in  great  estimation  among  tlie  peasantry,  and  la  sold  in  the 
towns  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  various  other  purposes.  Considerable  quantities  of  this 
honey  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  wild  bees  make 
their  hives  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  aged  or  injured  trees,  where  they  are  sought  after  by 
the  straggling  woodmen.  The  exportation  of  timber  atSirds  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
revenue  of  the  government,  as  well  as  lo  the  private  fortune  of  tlie  proprietors.  It  is  a  grand 
source  of  labour  to  the  industrious  peasantry  sctUed  upon  the  estates,  and  likewise  to  the 
shipping  and  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  These  forests  consist  entirely  of  iiatural  wood, 
which  receives  neither  the  care  nor  the  industry  of  man  during  its  growth,  labour,  how- 
ever, might  be  employed  to  much  advantage  in  thinning  and  clearing  away  the  superfluous 
trees  when  voung,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  among  those  which  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  and  grow  up  to  a  full  size.  In  the  forests,  the  trees  are  so  thick  that  they 
destroy  each  other  before  they  attain  to  any  considerable  size;  and,  in  that  way,  it  ia  only  a 
few  of  the  strongest  which  survive  the  general  wreck.  The  wood  of  considerable  ^irth, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roadsides,  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  has  been  of  late  years  cut  down,  and  little  or  none  but 
that  of  a  stunted  description  remaras  in  its  place.  The  timber  felled  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  exportation,  ia  now  procured  from  a  very  great  diBtanoo,  hundreds  and  some- 
times thousands  of  versis,  into  the  mterior;  and  that  distance  is  gradually  mcreasing. 
Even  there,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  it  a  considerable  way  from  amongst  the  forests, 
where  it  is  cut  down,  to  the  lakes  or  rivera,  by  means  of  which  it  ia  floated  to  the  seaport 
towns.  Labour,  however,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  is  of  little  value;  it  costs  the  nobleman 
next  to  nothing.     The  peasantry  upon  his  estates,  being  a  kind  of  slaves,  receive  no  regular 

The  brushwood,  covermga  vast  extent  of  forest  country,  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
Hazel,  the  Dwarf  Birch  (_Betida  nana),  the  Alder,  Willow,  and  Juniper:  the  last  growing 
to  a  large  size,  and  loaded  witli  fruit     In  other  places,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered 
452  J  with  various  wild  berries,  especially  the  Cranberry  and 

>^  ^    ^     «&  ^^^  Bruisnika,  or  wild  Bilberry.     These  various  fruits 

Sn^  w  J^  ^^3  ""^  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  supply  the 

**^  .^^'wiiKK  peasantry  with  an  ample  and  constant  addition  to  their 

other  food ;  they  use  them  when  Iresh  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  ^ted  for  winter.  The  peasant  and  his  family 
seldom  sit  down  to  a  meal  which  is  not  one  half  com- 
posed of  these  preserved  fruits.  The  Vaceinium  Oxy- 
coccos  (Jig.  453.),  or  common  Cranberry,  is  so  much 
esteemed  in  Great  Britain,  that  notwithstanding  a  large 
supply,  from  the  extensive  wet  moors  of  the  north  of 
Ti«  Crinbe.ry  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  there  is  not  enough  for 

the  consumption  of  the  country ;  and  the  fruit  is  extensively  imported  from  Russia,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  tarts. 

Spbb^ct.  3. — Zoology. 
It  is  difficult  lo  separate  the  Zoology  of  European  Russia  with  precision  from  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  this  vast  empire ;  although  enough  is  known  to  siiow  that  each  possesses  peculiar 
features.  The  immense  extent  of  territory  stretchm^  from  the  icy  regions  to  the  shores  of 
Ihe  Blaijk  Sea  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  contain  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
European  animals ;  while,  to  the  eastward,  the  great  Ural  mountains  seem  to  impart  to  fJiie 
Fauna  several  of  thow  more  characteristic  of  Western  Asia.     To  dwell  upon  these  goo- 
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graphic  distinctions  would  be  unsuitable  to  this  work;  we  shall,  therefore,  coiiBne  ourselves 
X)  a  brief  notice  of  those  animals  which  appear  more  peculiar  to  European  Russia. 

The  quadrupeds  are  numerous.  The  dreary  regions  of  Nova  Zembk  are  frequented  by 
the  great  white  bear,  which  seldom  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  eternal  snow:  arctic  foxes, 
l,nd  all  the  polar  animals,  are  likewise  met  with.  Towards  the  central  provinces,  wolves, 
Drown  bears,  and  the  otiier  European  animals,  abound  in  the  forests ;  but  the  wild  oxen,  once 
known  to  inhabit  Lilhoaiiia,  are  now  extinct 

Three  of  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds,  all  of  a  smaller  size,  are,  the  Bobac,  the  Soul (sk, 

and  the  Alpine  or  Calling  Hare.     The  first  is  sometimes  called  the  Poland  Marmot  (^Arclo- 

mys  Bobac)  (.fgi  453.) :  it  is  rather  larger  than  the  hare.     Its  habitations  are  not  so  lofty 

jf^q  as  those  of  the  common  Marmot ;  it  prefers  a  dry  soil, 

in  which  it  digs  very  deep  burrows;  and  so  careful  is  it 

to  secure  warmth,  that  it  amasses  as  much  dry  grass  in 

a  single  burrow  as  will  feed  a  horse  for  one  night.  The 

celebrated  Pallas  relates,  that,  when  the  bofes  have 

occasion  to  transport  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  their 

burrow,  one  of  the  party,  lying  on  its  back,  is  laden  by 

the  rest  in  the  manner  of  a  cart,  and  then  all  proceed 

in  a  party,  drawing  their  companion  by  Ihe  tail  to  the 

common  magazine.     It  must  be  confessed  this  story 

Puland  Marmot.  appears  so  incredible,  that  the  illustrious  name  of  Pallas 

alone  induces  us  to  repeat  il 

The  Soulisk,  or  variegated  Marmot  (Spermop Alius  Citellus),  is  the  most  elegant  of  its 

genus;  being  spotted,  or  waved,  with  white  on  a  brown  ground.    It  is  partially  carnivorous; 

birds  and  small  quadrupeds  having  been  foimd  in  its  hoards. 

The  Alpine  Hare,  or  Pika,  inhabits  only  the  highest  mountains  of  northern  Europe,  in  the 
thicket  and  most  sequestered  forests.  The  instinct  for  amassing  prevision  against  winter 
is  highly  developed  in  these  defenceless  little  animals.  About  August,  they  cut  and  collect 
large  parceb  of  grass,  which  they  spread  and  dry,  and,  in  effect,  convert  into  hay :  this 
they  collect  into  stacks  about  seven  feet  high ;  they  tJien  excavate  a  subterraneous  passage 
from  their  burrow,  which  opens  under  the  stack,  and  this  road  is  used  to  give  them  access 
to  their  provision,  during  those  months  that  a.  Siberian  winter  buries  every  thing  under  the 

Several  birds,  commonin  Russia,  are  but  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  Enrope.     Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  the  largest  known  species  of  grouse,  nearly 
A^ii  ._        as  big  as  a  email  turkey.     The  beautiful  Rose-coloured  Ouzel,  or 

Starling,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  provinces  bordering  upon  Asia; 
while  the  Pine  Finch,  the  Cross-bill  (Jig.  454.),  and  a  few  others 
of  less  note,  inhabit  the  dreary  pine  forests.  In  the  plains  has 
been  found  the  Cream-coloured  Plover,  so  rare  a  bird  in  Britain, 
that  a  specimen,  shot  in  Devonshire,  was  once  sold  for  nearlj  SOt 
^^A'S^^^y/J  This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  European  Bcl  eater 
.M^    \^^^^  jg  gJ^[^  ((J  breed  in  great  numbers  in  thi,  banks  of  the  southern 

"        ■   iJ^SSa.        rivers. 

Domesticated  animals.     No  recent  information  has  reached  us 
on  the  present  breeds  of  the  horse,  os,  and  sheep      The  firat  are 
said  to  be  large,  strong,  and  even  beautiful     but  the  pon  ps  of 
Archangel  are  not  larger  than  those  of  Shellard      The  flocks  oi 
sheep  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  many  of  ire  breeds  c\ccllent 
■   Whether  the  camel  is  really  used  in  the  southern  pro\  mces  a=  a 
n  beast  of  burden,  appears  somewhat  doubtful.     The  Russian  gre3  hound  haa  long  and 
bushy  hair,  and  the  tail  forms  a  spiral  curl. 

Sect.  HI. — Historical  Geography. 

The  southern  ]wrt  of  Asiatic  Russia  was  known,  under  the  name  of  Scythia,  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans^  who  applied  to  it  especially  that  appellation  which  was  afterwards  so  widely 
extended.  The  expedition  of  Darius  showed  the  Scythians  to  be  exactly  what  the  rudest 
Tartars  now  are, — a  roving,  noniadic  race,  constantly  on  horseback ;  who  fought  flying,  and 
by  their  rapid  movements,  baflled,  usually  in  a  disastrous  manner,  every  attempt  of  regulai 
armies  to  subdue  them. 

The  monarchy  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  first  formed  about  the  ninth  and  tonth  cen 
turies,  under  the  reigns  of  Ruric  and  Vladimir  the  Great.  At  that  time  it  held  some  inter- 
course with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  converted  to  the  Greek  church,  which  has 
flver  since  been  the  established  religbn. 

The  invasbn  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  successors  of  Zingis,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
formed  a  flital  era  in  the  Russian  annals.  The  whole  country  was  over-run,  its  capital- 
reduced  to  ashes,  awl  the  people  completoly  subjugated  under  the  yoke  of  Oriental  despot- 
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ism.    Despotic  ideas,  and  eastern  habits,  derived  from  this  source,  have  ever  since  continued 
to  prevail  m  Russia,  „,,  ,  -    ,t,    co.      .u 

The  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy,  under  the  name  of  Muscovy,  began  in  the  fifleentJt 
eenturv,  under  Ivan  Vasiliewicz.  The  Tartars,  however,  made  a  desperate  stand ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  a  series  of  victorious  reigns  that  Ihey  v/ete  driven  beyond  'Jie  1  mute  of 
Europe.  During  this  period,  the  great  republic  of  Novogorod,  which  had  held  the  chief 
s«i.v  over  northern  Russia,  was  absorbed  iu  the  monarchy.  A  handfiil  of  Cossacks  pen&- 
irated  into  Siberia,  subdued  the  whole  extent  of  northern  Asia,  and  made  the  caars  masters 
of  an  empire  equal  in  superficies  to  the  Roman.  But  the  monarchy,  though  ag'sjrandised  in 
every  direction,  continued  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  had  ds  yet  no  place  or 
influence  in  the  general  system  of  Europe. 

The  civilization  of  Russia  began  with  the  reign  of  Peter,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  wonderful  steps  by  which  that  pnnce  succeeded  in  givmg 
to  his  kunrdom  so  great  an  impulse,  are  familiar  to  almost  every  reader.  His  mitrioUc  mag- 
nanimity,°in  quitting  his  throne,  and  labouring  a«  a  carpenter  m  the  docks  of  Amsterdam 
and  Portsmouth ;  the  active  spirit  of  improvement  introduced  on  his  return,  in  dehance  ot 
all  the  prejudices  of  a  people  wedded  in  the  most  superstitious  manner  to  ancient  habits,  pro- 
duced  a  cllange  the  most  rapid  and  striking  ever  effected  upon  any  nation.  Before  the  death 
of  Peter,  Russia  had  taken  her  station  among  the  civilized  powers  of  Europe,  bmce  that 
time,  her  improvement  has  proceeded  steadily,  and  her  influence ihas  been  contmually  mcreas- 
ing.  Under  Catherine  and  her  generals,  especially,  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks  the  victorious  wars  in  Germany,  and  the  violent  dismemberment  ot  Poland, 
progressively'  increased  the  power  of  Russia,  and  brought  her  more  closely  into  contact  with 
the  other  members  of  the  European  system.  But  the  events  of  the  last  war  produced  this 
effect  in  a  much  more  remarkable  degree ;  when  Napoleon,  after  havmg  subdued  all  the  other 
powers,  found  in  Russia  alone  one  that  was  able  to  cope  with  him.  That  power,  at  length 
biumphine,  became  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  by  which  his  empire  was  subverted,  and 
the  independence  of  Europe  re-established;  in  reward  for  which  services,  she  hesitated  not 
to  claim  a  considerable  share  of  the  booty.  In  short,  Russia  is  now,  by  many  politicians, 
acknowledged  as  the  most  powerful  state  on  the  European  contment. 
Sect,  IV, — Politicat  Oeography. 
The  government  of  Russia  is  despotism,  under  which  the.knoot  is  administered  evento 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank.who  may  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign.  Ihe 
emperors  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  m  some  degree  to  mitigate  this  absolute  power,  and  hav^e 
evM  formed  a  du-ecting  senate  of  sixty-two  members,  divided  into  departments;  but  this 
body  is  entirely  composed  of  individuals  nominated  by  the  monarch,  and  serves  litUe  other 
■  purpose  than  that  of  promulgating  his  ukases  or  decrees.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  to  have 
sanctioned  the  murders  of  unpopular  or  weak  sovereigns,  which  have  so  frequently  stained 
the  Russian  annals;  and  which  have  been  conducted  with  a  secrecy,  and  been  followed  by 
an  exemption  from  punishment,  which  show  Ihat  they  have  been  approved  by  the  pnncipai 
persons  m  the  state.  There  are  also  herediUry  nobles,  wlio  possess  immense  estates, 
Smated,  not  by  the  amount  of  lands  or  rents,  but  by  the  number  of  slaves;  yet  the  titles 
conferred  and  recognised  by  the  government  ate  all  military.  The  ranks  of  colonel  a^d  majo> 
general  are  conferred,  m  a  manner  purely  honoraiy,  upon  professors,  and  even  ladies,  aa 
the  only  mode  of  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  society.  Justice  is  administered  with  con- 
siderable care :  conjointly  with  the  judges  aie  appointed  assessors,  who  must  be  ot  the  same 
rank  as  the  person  tried,  and  thus  somewhat  resemble  our  jury ;  but  a  general  corruption, 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  despotism,  and  of  the  inadequate  payment  of  the  functionaries,  is 
alleged  to  pervade  this,  and,  indeed,  all  the  official  departments.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
denied  that  the  views  of  the  supreme  government  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  highly  liberal, 
warmly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  moral  exaltation  of  its  people 

among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  .        ^      ,  

Slavery  is  general  in  Russia.  Ail  the  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corner^  are 
cultivated  by  serls ;  and,  as  already  observed,  the  value  of  a  nobleman's  estate  is  reckoned 
by  the  number,  not  of  a^res,  but  of  slaves.  The  sovereign  power  has  been  generally  exerted 
in  a  beneficent  manner,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to  promote  their  emwi- 
cipation,  but  hitherto  with  very  imperfect  success.  Their  treatment,  on  the  whole,  is  fee 
milder  than  in  the  West  Indies :  still  the  most  abject  submission  is  required,  and  the  lash  is 
in  pretty  general  use.  They  ftequenay  agree  with  their  masters  to  pay  them  an  annual  rent, 
Ot  obrnk,  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  migrate  to  towns,  and  to  cany  on  trades. 
Many  of  them  have.  In  this  way,  acquired  very  great  wealth. 

The  revenues  of  Russia  bear  little  proporUon  to  the  extent  of  her  territory,  her  natural 
resources,  or  even  her  population.  They  arise  from  a  capitation-tas  of  two  rubles  tbr  each 
peasant,  and  five  for  each  burgher ;  from  which  the  nobles  are  nominally  exempted,  hut  they 
really  pay  it  in  the  person  of  their  slaves ;  a  tax  from  merchants  of  1%  per  cent,  on  their 
capital;  custom-house  duties  on  imported  goods;  stamps,  comage,  postage;  government 
Vol.  11.  14 
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aeaiimes  also  the  monopoly  of  distillation;  and,  in  Siberia,  Ihe  mines  are  wrought  on  its 
account,  and  the  tribute  of  the  subject  races  is  paid  in  fiirs:  but  these  last  Eources,  subject 
to  the  usual  mismanagement  and  corruption  of  Ihe  agents  of  an  absolute  government,  pro- 
duce probably  very  little.  The  total  amount  ia  supposed  to  be  about  13,000,000i.  sterling, 
burdened  with  a  very  large  amount  of  debt;  the  greater  part  of  whicli  being  depreciated 
paper-money,  fetters  greatly  the  operations  both  of  finance  and  commerce. 

The  military  force  of  Russia  is  the  subject  of  anxiety  and  terror  to  Europe ;  and  has,  in- 
deed, if  official  statements  may  he  credited,  attained  to  a  most  enormous  amount.  Accord- 
ng  to  them,  it  rose,  in  1820,  to  no  less  tiJan  989,000  men,  independent  of  the  national  guarq. 
One  simple  fiict  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  refute  this  ridiculous  statement,  and  tend  to  prevent 
Russia  from  overawing  Europe  by  the  immensity  of  her  paper  armies.  When  Bonaparte 
penetrated  to  Moscow,  with  130,000  men,  he  outnumbered  all  the  forces  which  Russia,  in 
•hat  utmost  extremity,  waa  able  to  bring  against  him.  These  were  not  estimated  at  C.vh 
more  than  OQ,000  men;  some  part  of  which  was  only  half-armed  militia.  There  might  be 
40,000  on  the  Turkish,  and  a  few  on  the  Persian,  frontier;  but,  certainly,  the  utmost  which 
Russia  could  summon,  in  tlutt  greatest  need,  was  not  more  than  150,000 ;  which  the  troops 
employed  in  garrison,  in  police  service,  and  in  guarding  the  Asiatic  frontier,  did  not  pro- 
bably more  than  double.*  The  real  strength  of  the  Russian  aimy  has  always  consisted,  not 
in  its  munbers,  but  in  Ihe  passive  and  iron  valour  of  its  infantry,  and  the  rapid  and  skilful 
movements  of  its  irregular  cavalry ;  the  Cossacks,  the  Baschkirs,  and  other  Asiatic  nomades. 
Its  field  artillery  also  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  best  tacticians.  It  Ims  been 
boasted,  indeed,  that  the  new  military  colonies,  when  brought  into  fiill  operation,  will  afibrd 
a  regular  supply  of  three  millions  of  recruits.  They  consist  of  the.crov/n  peasantry,  in  all 
about  six  millions,  who  ore  formed  into  villages,  and  subjected  to  strict  mililary  discipline. 
The  head  colonist,  or  farmer,  receives  fifty  acres,  and  a  neat  house,  burdened  witli  the  sup- 
port of  a  soldier  and  his  horse :  these,  when  not  at  exercise,  or  called  out  into  actual  service, 
assist  in  his  agricultural  labours.  By  this  means,  in  1820,  there  were  organised  48,000 
troops  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  villages;  and  it  was  proposed  gradually  to  extend 
the  system.  But,  besides  that  these  could  never  be  more  than  an  ill-disciplined  militia,  their 
increase  is  opposed  by  various  obstacles.  The  crown  peasants,  whose  servitude  before  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  grievously  complain  of  the  present  rigorous  coercion,  and  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  a  soldier-servant,  whose  aid  is  very  doubtful,  and  who  is  more  likely  to 
act  as  a  master.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ensure  the  submission  of  these  armed  colo- 
nists ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  number  who  could  be  marched  out  of  the  empire  would  be 
limited  by  the  narrow  amount  of  the  fonds  out  of  which  they  could  be  supported. 

To  render  Russia  a  naval  European  power,  in  which  character  she  had  no  existence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  was  tlie  object  of  strenuous  effiirt  both  to  Peter  and  _ 
Catberme.  A  navy  was  accordingly  created  on  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  which  enabled' 
Russia  to  become  predominant  in  both,  [The  present  emperor  has  shown  a  strong  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  the  navy,  which  has  of  late  years  rapidly  improved  in  the  effective  number 
of  ships  and  men,  and  in  its  general  organisation.  In  1832,  it  consisted  of  40  ships  of  the 
line,  35  frigates,  28  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  nearly  300  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  about 
44,000mea— Ah.Ed.] 

Sect.  V. — Productive  InduslTy. 

The  industry  of  Russia  is  in  a  very  unimproved  state,  owing  (o  her  long  barbarism,  the 
prevalence  of  slavery,  and  the  thin  population  scattered  over  immense  tracts  of  territory. 
These  tracts,  however,  being  in  many  parts  of  great  natural  fertility,  yield  a  large  amount 
of  bulhy  and  useful  commodities,  which  can  be  exchanged  for  the  delicate  productions  and 
fine  manultictures  of  the  south  and  the  west.  ' 

The  agriculture  of  Russia  is  extremely  rude,  and  can  never  make  much  progress  while 
all  the  husbandmen  are  enslaved  and  depressed.  In  the  interior  the  plough  is  a  WTetc!ie< 
anstrument,  which,  dragged  by  one  horse,  merely  scratches  the  surfiice ;  and  the  harrow  i« 
composed  wholly  of  wood.  In  the  south  alone  can  the  land  be  said  to  be  really  ploughed , 
and,  even  there,  the  rotation  of  crops  is  very  little  understood.  Nevertheless,  in  every  part 
of  Russia  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain :  in  the  north,  chiefly  of  oais,  with  some  rye  and  bar- 
ley; in  the  south,  of  the  very  finest  wheat,  in  such  abundance  as  might  render  this  the 
granary  of  the  west.  The  plains  of  the  interior,  especially  betweai  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, are  covered  with  extensive  forests;  and  all  its  villages,  with  the  greater  part  of  its 
cities,  are  built  of  wood.  This,  however,  being  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  birch,  is  little  adapted 
for  ship-building  or  solid  constructions ;  but  numerous  large  masts  and  deals  are  aflbrded  for 
exportation.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  especially  in  the  southern 
Bteppes;  but  little  iias  yet  been  effected  to  improve  the  breeds:  and  (he  distance  is  such, 
that  none  of  the  animal  products  are  exportable,  except  taljow,  hides,  horns,  and  bristles 
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Hemp  aud  flax  are  cultivated  very  largely,  a.nd  vield  not  only  the  material  of  the  staple 
raanufecture  of  the  country,  but  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  Bees  swann  throughout 
the  empire,  rendering  honey  end  was  superabundant.  Some  wine  is  made  in  the  provinces 
along  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  has  not  attained  any  high  reputation.  Since  1827,  however, 
very  great  exertbns  have  been  made  to  extend  its  culture,  by  introducing  plants  both  from 
Bordeaux  and  the  Rhiiie;  and  the  prospects  of  success  are  said  to  be  promising.  The  min. 
erals,  which  form  bo  great  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Russia,  are  brought  chiefly  Jrom 
Asia  i  for  the  European  side  of  the  Urals  is  by  no  means  so  rich  as  the  other.  The  eame  ia 
decidedly  the  case  with  regard  to  its  furs,  the  finest  of  which  come  from 
of  Siberia. 

The  manulactures  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  made  by  government,  e 
still  in  a  rude  state.  The  most  national  of  them  aie  conrse  febrics  from  hemp  and  flax,  sail- 
cloth, duck,  sheeting,  sackcloth ;  all  of  which  are  supplied  by  Russia,  of  better  quality,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  they  can  be  had  elsewhere.  Government,  also,  by  the  high  rewards 
with  which  they  have  allured  foreign  minu&clurers,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  extensive 
fihrics  of  iron  and  hardware,  particularly  of  arms.  The  chief  seat  is  at  Tula,  the  manufac- 
tures of  which  ore  a  subject  of  controversy,  Mr,  Tooke,  and  srme  foreign  writers,  represent 
their  products  as  equalling  the  finest  of  Birmiiigham  and  Sheffield ;  Dr.  Lyall  asserts  that  the 
articles  cannot  come  into  any  sort  of  competition  with  English,  but  yet  that  many  are  showy 
and  elegant,  and  that  the  muaketa  have  done  greatly  too  much  execution  to  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose them  extremely  defective.  Government  has  also  been  able  to  establish  silk  and 
cotton  works  in  the  two  capitals,  but  not  suliicient  for  intenial  supply.  Coaise  woollens,  in 
groat  quantity,  are  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  for  tliniily  use. 

ThecommercoofRussiais  very  considerable,  in  consequence  of  her  large  surplus  of  rude 
produce,  and  of  the  extensive  wants  which  luxury  has  created,  and  which  c*n  only  be  supplied 
from  abroad.  The  interior  communications  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  are  of 
vast  extent.  The  rivers  which  intersect  its  wide  level  plains  are  almost  all  navigable ;  and 
those  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  approach  closely  to  others  which  direct  their  course  to  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian ;  the  Dwina  to  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Neva  to  the  Volga,  By  a 
channel,  also,  which  will  be  afterwards  delineated,  there  is  an  almost  continuous  navigation, 
with  short  portages,  across  Siberia,  Furs,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  of  great  amount  and 
value,  are  brought  firom  that  part  of  the  empire :  in  its  extreme  point  at  Kiachta,  the  Chinese 
merahants  meet  the  Russian ;  and  from  its  border  numerous  caravans  proceed  into  the 
interior  of  Tartary;  while  Persia  is  visited  across  the  Caspion.  The  grand  rendezvous  of 
all  these  products  is  at  the  fair  of  Niznj  Novogorod,  in  the  south  of  Russia ;  which,  both  for 
the  amount  and  variety  of  the  articles  produced  in  it  seems  to  be  the  very  first  in  Europe. 
Here  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  the  Indies,  the  wines  of  Prance,  the  cottons  of  Britab,  meet 
thesiiksand  teas  of  China,  the  fiirsofYakutsk,  and  the  gems  of  Buchariu.  The  quantity 
rf  goods  sold  at  this  iair  amount,  according  to  Klaprotb,  to  ninety-fijur  millions  of  rubles 
(about  15,000,0CKK.  sterling);  a  sum  which  we  cannot  but  think  greatiy  exaggerated;  and 
etill  less  can  we  listen  to  Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane,  who  raise  it  to  double  the  amount. 
The  following  quotations  from  Klaprotb  may  give  at  least  an  idea  of  the  proportion  between 
the  different  aiticles:  Furs,  5,000,000  rcbles ;  teas,  12,000,000 ;  silks,  velvets,  damask,  &c., 
23,500,000;  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  &c.,  7,300,000;  muslins,  and  other  cotton  Btufls, 
5,000,000;  mixed  silk  and  cotton,  3,500,000;  raw  cotton  from  Bucharia,  2,900,000;  raw  silk, 
400,000;  pearls,  precious  stones,  shawls,  &c.,  1,280,000;  arms  and  iron  utensils  from  Tula, 
540,000 ;  the  same  from  Siberia,  10,360,000 ;  alum,  vitriol,  and  other  colouring  substances, 
3,600,000 ;  porcelain,  525,000 ;  crystals,  515,000.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  is  limited, 
by  its  holding  only  interior  corners,  as  it  were,  of  inland  seas,  the  openings  of  which  belong 
to  powers  independent,  and  liable  to  become  hostile.  Thus,  the  entranceof  the  Black  Sea 
is  possessed  by  its  natural  enemy,  the  Turk;  that  of  the  Baltic  may  be  shut  by  Britain,  a  pre- 
cariousally.  When,  luiwever,  the  ports  are  not  closed  by  war,  the  amount  of  the  rude  produce 
exported,  and  of  the  manufkctures  and  luxuries  of  Western  Europe  imported,  is  very  large. 
The  amount  stated  for  1830  is  274,312,128  rubles  exported,  and  198,132,812  imported ;  but 
■Jiese  are  paper  rubles,  worth  only  about  eleven  pence.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  the  gold, 
silver,  and  bank-notes  exported  in  1830  were  estimated  at  5,033,452  rubles;  while  those 
imported  were  estimated  at  71,097,160,  Tallow  Is  by  far  the  most  valuable  article  of  export : 
the  quantity  exported  in  1830  amounted  to  4,091,-544  poods  (36  Jbs.  each) ;  of  which  3,223,434 
poods  were  for  England.  The  next  great  articles  are  flax  and  hemp,  wheat,  iron,  timber, 
bristles,  tar,  &.C.  Colonial  produce,  particularly  sugar,  cotton-twist,  wme,  dyewoods,  silks, 
&c.,  form  the  principal  articles  of  import.  During  the  year  1830,  5690  ships  entered  the 
different  ports  of  the  Russian  empire,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  Caspian  Sea:  of  these,  1681 
ships  were  from  Great  Britain,  1623  from  Turkey,  513  from  Holland,  384  from  the  Hanse 
Towns,  &c.  During  the  same  year,  5907  ships  cleared  out  from  the  difierent  Russian  ports: 
of  these  1637  were  bound  for  Great  Britain,  312  for  Turkey,  501  for  Holland,  415  for  the 
Hanse  Towns,  &c. 

niecanalnavigationofRussiaiSO&raB  it  has  hitherto  been  carried,  has  been  exclusively 
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tlic  work  of  government.  The  grand  object  was  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Volga,  and 
tliuB  make  it  communicate  with  the  Caspian,  and  form  a  cohtinuous  navigation  across  the 
whole  empire.  This  was  effected  by  joining  the  TwertiKi,  a  tributary  of  tie  Volga,  to  the 
Mtea,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  Ilmen,  whence,  hy  the  Volkof,  the  Lake  Ladoga,  ajid  the 
Neva,  there  is  a  navigable  line  to  Petersburg.  The  steep  descent  of  the  river  Mtsa,  how- 
ever, presented  a  difSculty  which  even  Peter  could  overcome  only  by  a  peculiar  process. 
Water  sufficient  can  be  collected  only  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  all  the  vessclaassembled 
in  the  course  of  that  time  are  summoned,  by  beat  of  druni,  and  shoot  down,  one  after  the 
other.  In  proceeding  along  the  Mtsa,  for  33  veists,  they  have  successive  difficulties  to 
encounter ;  and,  as  they  cannot  reascend  these  steeps,  they  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  At 
Petersburg,  the  canal  navigation  of  Russia  had  fallen  into  considerable  neglect,  till  IS17, 
when  Alexander  provided  flmds,  amounting  to  5,000,000  rubles,  to  be  applied  to  its  improve- 
ment.  He  created  an  office  of  "director-general  of  the  ways  of  communication,"  including 
canals,  roads,  and  bridges.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  appointed  to  this  situation, 
made  a  general  survey,  and  found  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  necessary,  particularly 
in  the  above-mentioned  grand  line  of  communication.  Great  exertions  were  requisite  to 
supply  with  water  the  scanty  streams  by  which  it  was  maintained.  One  of  the  principal 
improvements  was  the  union  of  the  lake  Schino  to  that  of  Velio;  an  undertaking  begun  in 
1778,  and  carried  on  with  much  fruitless  expense,  but  completed  in  1825.  By  this  supply, 
and  those  drawn  from  other  quarters,  the  navigation  was  so  much  improved,  that  in  1826,  a 
caravan,  as  it  is  called,  of  1000  barks  ascended  without  meeting  with  a  single  accident. 
Great  improvemetils  were  also  made  in  the  canal  of  Ladoga,  though  it  is  still  liable,  to  want 
of  water  in  dry  seasons;  but  in  1826,  when  this  deficiency  was  felt,  the  Duke,  by  powerful 
steam-engines,  poured  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Volkof  and  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  thus  enabled 
Ihe  barks  to  proceed. 

The  canal  of  Lias,  commenced  in  1802,  and  finished  in  1814,  joins  the  Tikhvine,  which 
(alls  into  Lake  Ladoga,  to  the  Lias,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Mologa,  which  Eills  into  the  Volga, 
This  line  is  navigable  only  for  boats  of  about  20  tons ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  over  the 
otlier  of  being  passable  in  both  directions,  and  hence  is  extensively  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  from  Petersburg  to  the  interior. 

The  line  of  Maria  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Konja  with  the  Vitegra,  by  which  the 
Volga  is  connected  with  the  Bieloe  or  White  Lake'  henceby  theChicksna,  the  lake  Onega, 
and  the  Suir,  barks  reach  the  Ladoga.  This  afiords  a  good  navigable  chaimel,  but  it  forms 
a  circuitous  route  hDr  Moscow  alid  the  intenor  provmces,  and  serves  chiefly  fiir  conveying  to 


the  capital  the  prodocfs  of  Siberia 
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other  important  undertakings.^the  junction  of  the  Markla  and  the  Volga,  the  Oka  and 
the  Don,  the  Priepicz,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Bog,  the  improvement  of  ihe  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper, — have  been  projected,  and  some  of  them  are  in  an  advanced  state. 

The  roads  of  Russia  are  not  in  general  good ;  yet  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  the 
abundance  of  timber  and  cattle,  enable  the  numerous  caravans  to  move  at  a  very  cheap  raf«. 
The  high  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  a  very  remarkable  work.  It  is  an  elevated 
causeway  of  timber,  carried  in  one  long,  level,  unvarying,  straight  line  over  marsh  and  bog, 
and  through  thick  forests  of  birch  and  fir.  Being  composed,  however,  only  of  round  trunks 
irf  trees,  often  ill-joined  togcUier,  it  is  in  many  places  exceedingly  rough, 

Sbctt.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

The  population  of  Russia,  which,  in  1723,  was  rated,  probably  too  low,  at  14,000,000,  had 

risen,  in  1763,  to  20,000,000 ;  in  1795,  to  36,000,000 ;  in  1618,  to  45,500,000 ;  and,  in  1824, 

to  50,000,000.*    But  this  increase,  independent  of  probable  omissions  in  taking  the  census, 
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arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  extensive  conquests  effected  during  the  lapse  of  this  cen- 
tury; the  Crimea,  the  CttUcaSlis,  more  than  half  of  Poland,  and  the  whole  of  Finland,  have 
augmented  by  nearly  one-half  the  mass  of  the  empire  as  it  existed  in  1722.  The  last  in- 
erease  of  4,500,000,  between  1818  and  1834,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  iHtural 
progress  of  population,  somewhat  aided  by  emigration  from  the  poorer  districts  of  Germany. 
It  gives  a  rate  of  one-tenth  in  six  years;  and  a  duplication  in  sixty  years;  which,  however, 
affords  little  support  U)  the  anticipatirm  of  M.  Slchekalofii  that  Russia,  in  1892,  will  contain 
230,000,000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  natural  capacities  enahling  her  to  reach  that 
number;  but  heavy  chains  weigh  on  lier  productive  industry,  which  may  not  be  broken  for 
several  ages. 

Of  these  50,000,000,  European  Russia  contains  only  34,000,000:  about  11,000,000 
belong  to  the  acquisitions  in  Poland,*  and  the  remainder  to  Asiatic  Russia.  The  basis  of 
this  great  population  is  entirely  Sclavonic ;  a  race  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language ;  hy 
a  patient,  hardy,  obstinate,  and  enduring  character ;  by  a  very  limited  extent  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  raise  man  above  the  brute.  This  last  deficiency, 
however,  we  should  he  very  little  disposed  to  regard  as  the  fixed  doom  of  any 'particular 
race  of  men.  It  appears  the  consequence  of  long  ages  of  bondage  and  oppression,  and  of 
the  insulated  position  of  this  people  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  steppes  and  deserts ; 
removed  from  all  the  impulses  which  have  rendered  the  western  nations  so  eiUightened  and 
energetic.  There  are  about  3,000,000  of  the  Finnish  race,  occupying  the  acquired  pro- 
vinces of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland,  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  some  tracle 
along  the  borders  of  Asia.  Tartars  also  inhabit  the  Crimea,  and  have  penetrated  into  some 
of  the  southern  steppes.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  is  divided,  without  medium  or 
gradation,  into  the  distant  classes  of  nobles  and  slaves.  The  few  who  struggle  be' ween 
Siese  opposite  extremes  are  insulated  and  unprotected  individuals,  who  can  scarcely  attain 
a  place  or  character  in  society. 

The  nobles  are  the  body  chiefly  acted  upon  by  that  forced  and  imported  civilization,  by 
which  Peter  sought  to  convert  the  nation  at  once  from  the  depth  of  barbarism  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  refinement.  In  fact,  as  to  outwaid  aapect  and  manners,  this  body,  especially  that 
great  proportion  who  have  travelled,  are  scarcely  lo  he  distinguished  from  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  the  western  courts;  and  among  the  number  are  included  many  well-informed, 
intelligent,  and  liberal  individuals.  Their  cultivation,  both  as  to  manners  and  inlellect,  is 
principally  derived  from  Franco,  whose  language  is  almost  exclusively  spoken  at  court,  and 
whose  writers  alone  are  generally  read ;  but  the  gay  polish  of  French  manners  harmonisei 
ill  wilh  tho  remnants  of  Muscovite  rudeness.  Many  of  the  nobles  boast  a  high  descent, 
tracing  their  origin  even  to  Ruric ;  a  claim  ivA  admitted  by  the  court,  which  studies  to 
merge  all  distinction  in  military  ranh,  real  or  fictitious.  Their  fortunes  are  in  Gwne  cases 
truly  enormous,  especially  when  compared  with  the  cheapness  of  provisions.  The  head  of 
the  Scheremetov  family,  reckoned  the  richest,  is  said  to  have  125,000  sjaves,  estimated  at 
150  rubles  each.  The  nobles  generally  spend  these  estates  in  profuse  and  ostentatious 
hospitality ;  combining,  though  not  very  tastefully,  the  open  house  of  the  feudal  baron  with 
the  elegance  and  splendour  of  Parisian  luxury.  The  gKidations  of  rank  are  observed  not 
only  in  the  places  assigned  at  these  long  tables,  but  in  the  viands  placed  before  them ;  so 
that,  while  the  guests  near  the  master  of  the  house  are  regaled  on  sturgeon  and  champagne, 
those  towards  the  lower  end  partake  of  sauer  kraut  and  black  cablrage  broth ;  nor  can  a 
guest,  without  the  violation  of  all  propriety,  solicit  food  that  does  not  belong  to  his  station. 
An  immense  household  of  servants,  amounting  in  country  residences  not  nnfrequently  to 
600  or  600,  and  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  silver  plate,  are  the  two  reigning  points  of 
magnificence;  but,  unluckily,  these  luxuries  are  often  alloyed  by  some  failure  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, both  of  person,  fijmiture,  and  dishes.  What  is  worse,  an  absence  is  in  many  instances 
observable  of  that  nice  sense  of  honour  which  forms  the  pride  of  a  gentleman.  It  was 
under  Peter  1.  that  Prince  MenzikofT  and  the  governor  of  Ingria  were»whipped  for  pecula- 
tion ;  but  it  is  said  that  tho  difficulties  in  which  the  profuse  expenditure  of  the  Russian 
nobles  often  involves  them,  are  still  sometimes  met  by  expedients  which  we  should  consider 
as  quite  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  However,  they  have  entirely 
renounced  the  national  habits  of  intoxication,  originally  so  sliong,  that  Peter  the  Great 
deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  ladies  from  getting  drunk  at  a  ball,  but  durst  only  fix  for 
gentlemen  a  limitation  as  to  time.  We  wish  it  could  be  added  that  ladies  of  rank  were 
equally  distinguished  for  their  domestic  and  conjugal  virtue;  of  which,  indeed,  some  bright 
examples  may  be  found ;  but  the  French  modes  of  life,  and  the  dreodfiil  examples  set  by 
Elizabeth,  Catherine,  and  other  empresses,  fiave  found  but  too  many  unitators,  and  have 
rendered  manners,  in  this  respect,  looser  than  in  any  other  European  court. 

The  slaves,  the  other  dire  extreme  of  Russian  society,  form  still  the  great  mass  of  The 
people,     In  lil6,  the  peasants  of  the  crown   amounted   to  6,353,000;   those  of  private 
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mdividuala  to  9,757,000;  in  all,  16,110,000.  This  Ul-feted  class  is  divested  of  every  right, 
noatical  and  personal,  scarcely  excepting  that  of  life.  The  master  has  the  full  power  of  ■ 
•he  ecoui'ge,  which  is  liberally  esercisal,  and  of  every  other  corporal  punishment  which 
do^  not  produce  death  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is,  indeed,  a  law  by  which  the  master 
may  in  tJiat  case,  be  brought  to  justice ;  and  there  are  marshars  courts,  to  which,  in  certain 
cases,  the  slave  may  appeal ;  but  these  means  of  tedreas  are  practically  very  precarious. 
The  crown  has  done  every  thmg  in  its  power  to  forward  emancipation;  but  as  it  never  ilias 
ventured  upon  compulsory  statutes,  and  as  the  nobility  remain  rootedly  attached  to  the  good 
old  system,  little  impression  has  been  made  on  the  great  mass  of  bondage.  The  cultivating 
peasant  has  a  spot  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  obrok  or  rent,  which  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  un- 
reasonably screwed  up  by  a  necessitous  landlord;  but  otherwise  he  labours  and  earns  for 
himself!  Some  villages  have  even  raised  large  sums  to  relieve  an  esteomod  master  from 
Ijie  pressure  of  necessities  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  sell  his  estate,  and  transfer 
Ihem  to  another  proprietor.  Those  who,  on  payment  of  personal  obrok,  practise  trades  in 
citieo,  ?flen  attain  to  opulence  ;-a  slave  of  Count  Scheremelov  is  mentioned  as  carrying  on 
a  manufiictory  that  eraploj'ed  4000  persons;  and  a  slave  of  Count  Strogonov  construe  ted  the 
Kasan  church,  the  finest  in  the  capital.  Still  all  the  profits  earned  by  the  slave  belong  by 
law  to  the  master;,  but  public  opinion  has  established  such  a  bar  against  his  taking  more 
than  a  proportion,  that  it  happens  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  A  certain  moral  degrada- 
tion is  almost  inevitably  entailed  on  their  unfortunate  destiny.  A  profound  craft,  a  sulky 
obstmacy,  a  studious  concealment  of  every  quality  and  possession  of  which  their  master 
could  avail  himself,  are  habits  natural  to  the  slave.  He  shows,  however,  a  stubborn  acquies- 
cence, which  somewhat  resembles  contentment;  an  untameable  passive  courage,  and  a  con- 
stant thoughtless  cheerfulness  and  good-huraour.  The  Russian  slaves  have  a  surprising 
talent  at  imitation,  common  among  enslaved  and  uncultivated  minds.  The  master  distributes 
household  employments  among  numerous  slaves,  without  any  consideration  of  natural  talent, 
or  almost  any  instruction,  except  the  cudgel ;  yet  the  functions  of  each  are  executed  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  correctness.  From  the  period  of  their  subjection  by  the  Tartars,  they 
have  retained  some  oriental  habits;  of  these  the  meet  remarkable  is  the  use  of  the  vapour 
bath,  which,  under  some  form,  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  village,  even  under  the 
frozen  climate  of  Archangel.  It  is  considered  as  equally  conducive  to  pleasure  and  to 
health;  and  even  in  the  farthest  north,  the  delight  of  the  bathers  is  to  come  out  reeking 
hot,  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow;  which  process,  instead  of  killing  them,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  said  materially  to  invigorate  the  frame. 

■  The  religion  of  Russia,  so  ftr  as  relates  to  establishment,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church, 
which  is  professed  with  many  superstitious  observances.  The  worship  of  images  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  though  the  letter  of  the  scriptural  prohibition  is  sought  to  be  evaded  by 
having  only  the  drapery  in  relief,  and  the  fece  flat  and  painted.  With  these  representations, 
not  only  the  churches  are  filled,  but  every  serf  has  one  in  his  cottage,  to  which  he  pays  sun- 
dry and  uncouth  acts  of  obeisance.  Fasts  are  fi'equent,  long,  and  rigidly  observed ;  but  at 
the  festivals  they  indemnify  themselves  by  an  excess  of  eating,  which  not  unftequently 
proves  fatal.  In  no  cities,  perhaps,  are  religious  ceremonies  and  processions  celebrated  with 
such  pomp  as  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  long  trains  and  gorgeous  robes  of  the  priests, 
the  glittering  insignia  waved  over  them,  the  blaze  of  thousands  of  tapers,  and  the  innumer- 
able crowds  of  assembled  devotees,  are  said  to  eclipse  every  scene  of  similar  splendour  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  The  festival  of  the  Resurrection  is  the  most  splendid ;  and  nest  to  it  those 
on  tiie  two,  certainly  natural,  occasions,  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  the  Neva,  and  the  first 
springing  up  of  verdure  from  the  long-frozen  earth.  Russia  had  once  a  patriarch  (_fig.  455.), 
almost  equal  in  power  to  the  Catholic  pope:  but  Peter,  jealous  of  hia 
fiuictions,  assumed  thsm  to  himself;  and  his  successors  have  ever  since 
exercised  them.  The  parish  priests  have  slender  incomes,  eked  out  by 
fees:  they  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  and  belong  almost  to  the  lowest  class 
of  society.  They  amuse  the  people  with  shows  and  observances,  but 
seem  scarcely  capable  of  communicating  to  them  any  moral  or  spiritual 
ideas.  In3tead,however,ofbeingbound  to  celibacy,  they  are  laid  under 
an  obligation  to  marry ;  in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  rendering  their  con- 
duct more  regular,  but  without  always  securing  that  result.  The 
higher  orders  of  cler^  are  all  monks,  well  endowed,  living  ueuilly 
retired  and  regular  lives,  and  oft^n possessed  of  considerable  learning: 
but  tliey  come  little  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  nation.  Of  these 
there  are  thirty-three  bishops  and  archbishops.  The  secular  clergy 
a=fian    »  luTi  ||g^,g  ^^^  estimated  at  160,000,  and  their  places  of  worship  at  70,000 

There  are  480  monasteries,  and  1.56  nunneries.  The  Lutherans,  estimated  ai^500,000,  are 
nearly  confoied  to  Finland  and  Livonia.  The  Crimea,  and  some  other  southefti  districts,  are 
Mahometaa  The  Catholics  and  Unitarian  Greeks  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces. The  Russian  government  professes,  and  generally  administers,  an  absolute  tolera- 
lion,  and  even  ei^'iality  of  rights  among  the  difierent  religious  professions:  yet  the  caprice 
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of  despotism  sometimes  issues  Tery  tyrannical  mandates.  Such  was  the  recent  one,  pro* 
hibiting  tlie  Jews  from  exercising  any  of  the  trades  by  which  they  have  hitherto  gained  b 
Bubsistence,  and  enjoining  theni  to  apply  solely  to  apiculture,  which  tliey  had  always  shun- 
Pfid;  and  another,  by  which  they  were  banished  from  both  the  capitals. 

The  introduction  of  literature  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  concern  to  the  Russian  mo- 
narchs,  who  have  yel  been  able  to  illuminHte  only  partially  the  night  of  ignorance  in  which 
their  vast  empire  is  plunged.  The  chief  scientific  glory  of  Russia  arises  from  the  name* 
of  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Euler,  Bernoulli,  and  other  German  savans,  whom  the  bounty  of  Catliarine 
induced  to  form  either  a  permanent,  or  at  least  a  temporary,  residence  at  Petersburg. 
French  literature,  however,  has  always  been  the  most  ft,shionable  in  the  higher  Russian 
curcles ;  though,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Grimm  and  La  Harpe,  the  French  savans  have 
in  vain  been  invited  to  exchange  the  delights  of  Paris  for  the  frozen  splendour  of  the  north- 
ern capital.  The  Russian  is  beginning  to  be  a  written  language ;  there  are  said  to  he  now 
8O0O  works  printed  in  it,  which,  however,  is  not  very  much  more  than  the  number  annually 
published  in  Germany.  Lomonosoff  and  SumorokofF  rank  as  the  greatest  Russian  poets;  and 
toiramsin,  by  his  writings  in  different  branches  of  the  belles  lettres,  has  of  late  drawn 
attenUon  even  beyond  Russia. 

The  public  establishments  for  science  in  Russia  are  highly  endowed  and  patronised.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  planned  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  founded  by  Catherine  I.,  who 
assigned  to  it  a  revenue  of  5000?.  The  society  was  regulated  by  the  advice  of  Wolf  and 
Leibnitz ;  and  several  of  the  greatest  modem  names  have  adorned  its  annals.  Gmelin,  Pal- 
las, and  others  of  its  members,  have  been  employed,  at  great  expense,  in  exploring  the  most 
distant  provinces.  The  Academy  of  Arts  was  founded  by  Bliisabeth,  but  enlarged  by  Ca- 
Iherme  IL,  who  allowed  it  12,000t  of  annual  revenue,  to  be  employed  in  supporting  300 
pupils,  and  in  procuring  the  beat  models  of  every  kind.  The  library  has  never  become  very 
ejctensive,  but  is  rendered  curious  by  the  ancient  manuscript  chronicles ;  and  by  a  collection 
of  Chinese  worlo,  amounting  to  2800.  The  museum  has  many  interesting  and  peculiar 
features  derived  from  the  mineral  products  of  the  empire,  particularly  a  vast  mass  of  native 
iron  found  in  Siberia,  tbssil  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other  gigantic  animals;  the 
dresses,  arms,  and  implements  of  the  rude  nations  of  Siberia  and  Tartary;  the  omamenta 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Altai  The  imperial  library  is  also  extensive ;  and  a  line  cabinet 
of  paintings  has  been  formed  by  the  purchase  of  the  Crozat  collection,  the  Houghton, 
formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  others  of  inferior  magnitude.  The  university  of  Pe- 
terriiurg  was  founded  in  1804,  by  iJie  emperor  Alexander,  and  endowed  with  an  income  of 
130,000  rubles. 

The  Russian  habitations,  «o  far  as  relates  to  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  to  the  public 
buildings,  which  are  all  erected  by  the  crown,  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  display  a  magnificence  elsewhere  unrivalled.  All  the  others  {Jig.  459.)  are 
miserable  in  the  extreme,  calling  \a  mind  the 
first  rude  efforts  of  man  afler  he  came  out  from 
the  hollow  of  the  oalt.  They  consist  merely  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  not  even  formed  into  logs, 
the  interstices  filled  with  moss  and  clay,  and 
the  light  usually  admitted  by  square  open  c: 

rather 
chronicleo  use  the  eipression  "  cutting  a  town," 
only  arduous  part  of  the  process. 

The  national  amusements  are  chiefly  those  afforded  by  the  ice ;  for  here,  as  all  over  the 
North,  the  gayest  season  is  when  its  impenetrable  surface  covers  all  the  earth  and  the  waters. 
The  Neva  is  entirely  occupied  by  parties  skaiting,  running  sledge-races,  and  enjoying  other 
sports  of  the  season.  A  favourite  diversion  is  affiirded  by  the  ice-hills,  on  whose  sides  are 
formed  steep  inclined  planes,  down  which  the  adventurer  throws  himself,  seateil  on  a  ma- 
chine which  he  guides  with  surprising  skill.  Swinging  is  another  Russian  diversion;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  common  ones  of  dancing,  and  of  a  national  music,  which,  with  the 
songs  and  ballads  to  which  it  is  sung,  is  very  plamtive  and  pleasing. 

The  national  dress  of  Russia  consists  of  a  long  coat  reaching  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
with  numerous  tucks  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist;  a  vest  of  coloured  linen,  leaving  the  neck 
bare ;  thin  boots,  or  shoes,  of  the  bark  of  the  linden.  In  winter,  a  sheepskin  pelisee  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  coat.  The  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  now  formed  studiously  on  the  Euro- 
pean model,  though  no  other  part  of  Europe  can  rival  the  gorgeous  robes  worn  by  the  nobles 
and  bishops  on  public  occasions,  or  the  profusion  of  diamonds  which  covers  their  persons, 
making  them  appear  all  in  a  blaze. 

The  staple  foou  of  the  Russian  peasants  con?  ste  of  black  rye  bread  and  cabbage  brolb, 
thickened  with  oatmeal,  which  Dr.  Clarke  mer.tions  with  horror,  but  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Lyall,  may  be  made  far  from  unpalatehle ;  sometimes  salted  or  fiwzen  fish.  The  standing 
drink  is  ^eir  fevourite  qvats,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  harley-meal.     The 
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.r  their  tables  profusely  with  French  wines  and  the  most  dellca'e  dishea,  amonw 
which  sterlet  from  the  Volga,  and  veal  from  Archang'el,  are  highly  valued.    The  preliminary 
jnd  brandy,  as  a  whet,  ia  as  general  here  ae  in  Scandinavia. 


le  of  salt  fish,  cheese,  a 
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The  grand  local  division  of  Russia  ia  info  provinces,  and  these  into  governments.  The 
provinces,  equal  in  extent  to  great  kingdoms,  are,  the  East  Sea  Provmce,  Great  Russia, 
Little  Russia,  South  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kasan.  This  last  has  of  late  hccn  often 
considered  as  Asiatic ;  yet  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  natural  boundarres,  lead  us 
to  agree  with  Arrowsmith,  who,  in  his  last  Atlas,  has  made  it  European.  West  Russia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  belong  to  Poland.  ..,,-.,.  t.         -^^    , 

The  East  Sea  Province  forms  no  part  of  the  ongmai  domam  ot  Muscovy.  It  consists  of 
provinces  conquered  chiefly  from  Sweden.  Ingria  (now  Petersburg),  Livonia,  and  Esthonia 
were  wrested  by  Peter  from  Charles  XIL,  at  the  unfortunate  conclusion  of  his  adventurous 
career;  Finland,  by  Alexander,  during  his  unjust  invasion,  in  the  last  war;  Courland  from 
Poland,  previous  to  the  partition.  These  provinces  form  a  flat  dreary  country,  buried  in  snow 
during  half  the  year,  covered  with  gloomy  forests  of  birch  and  pine,  and  yielding  only  in 
fcvourahle  spots  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  oats  and  rye.  Yet,  fiT>m  the  moment  of  their 
acquisition,  they  were  considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Russian  crown.  They  opened 
to  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  a  direct  maritime  communication  with  the  civilized  world.  To 
this  quarter,  therefore,  the  seat  of  government  was  immediately  transferred ;  it  became  the 
centre  of  commerce ;  and  within  its  precincts  Peter  erected  his  new  capital 

Petersburg  (fig.  457.),  the  entire  creation  of  its  great  founder,  is  built  altogether  upon  a 
plain ;  and  is  the  most  regular,  and,  in  appearance,  the  most  splendid  capital  m  tne  world. 
It  has  no  oU  dirty,  irregular  quarter,  abandoned  tc  traffic,  and  shunned  by  all  the  opulent 
and  refined ;  no  straggling  suburbs.  It  is  "a  city  of  new  palaces;"  wanting  thus,  however, 
the  solenn  and  venerable  efl'ect  produced  by  structures  that  belong  to  a  former  age.  Escepi. 
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too,  a  few  of  the  palncesaniJ  public  edifices,  wliicli  ore  of  marble  and  granite,  it  isbuilt  of  brick, 
covered  with  a  plaster  resembling  stone,  hut  which  can  never  have  its  rich  and  Eubstantial 
effecL  Petersburg  is  bailt  entirely  amid  the  waters ;  it  occupies  the  soutli  and  north  banks 
of  the  Neva  comprising  several  large  islands  enclosed  by  its  channel.     The  ground  on 


which  it  stands  being  almost  on  a  level  with  the  river,  it  is  exposed  to  a  dreadful  danger, — 
that  of  inundation.  When  a  strong  and  continued  west  wind  hlows  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Neva  rises  sometimes,  eight  feet,  and  overflows  the  whole  city.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  raising  of  the  ground,  and  various  precautions,  had  dimmished  the 
hazard  of  this  calamity ;  but  it  too*k  place,  in  1834,  on  a  more  awful  scale  than  ever.  For 
two  days  Petersburg  and  its  neighbourhood  were  covered  as  witli  a  sea,  in  which  wagons, 
furniture,  boats,  provisions,  even  wooden  houses  and  coffins,  Boated  in  confused  masses. 
Eight  Ihousand  people  were  supposed  \o  have  perished,  and  the  destruction  of  property  was 


The  streets  and  edifices  are  divided  into  several  compartments,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  interposed  channels  of  the  Neva.  The  principal  is  what  is  called  the  Admiralty 
quarter.  It  is  situated  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Neva,  which,  here  forming  a  species  of 
elbow,  converts  the  quarter,  as  it  were,  into  a  large  triangle.  It  ia  faced  towards  the  river 
by  a  most  magnificent  granite  quay,  extending  three  miles  in  length.  Here  are  grouped  all 
the  most  magnificent  structures  of  Petersburg,  which  resemble  a  vast  range  of  palaces ;  and, 
to  tlioso  who  enter  from  the  desert  country  aroimd,  produce  the  effect  of  enchantment.  The 
Admiralty  itself,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  presents,  perhaps,  the  longest  fii^ade  ui 
Europe,  richly  ornamented,  though  not,  tliroughout,  in  the  purest  taste.  Three  hroad  and 
fine  streets,  about  two  miles  long,  branch  from  this  central  edifice,  which  terminates  the 
vista  of  each.  The  grandest  structure,  however,  is  the  imperial  winter  palace,  450  feet  long, 
880  broad,  and  which,  with  an  adjoining  wing  called  the  Hermitage,  contains  tJie  most  valu- 
able of  the  imperial  collections.  On  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  still  richer  materials,  is  the 
marble  palace,  re'rting  on  a  basement  of  granite  and  roofed  with  copper.     The  new  bank  is 


also  considered  o 


e  chief 


_  >  of  Petersburg.  But  the  greatest  of  all  ii 
cathedral  church  of  Kasan  (^ff.  458.),  in  the 
second  Admiralty  quarter,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did itructures  that  modern  art  has  produced.  It 
was  begun  in  1600,  and  finished  in  fifteen  years, 
at  an  expense  of  15,000,000  rubles.  The  design, 
though  good,  was  not  the  very  best  that  was  pre- 
sent^l  but  being  the  production  of  a  Russian 
slave  feelings  of  patriotism  caused  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred It  was  executed  entirely  by  Russian  work- 
men and  of  materials  which,  tliough  of  the  rich- 
est description,  were  all  furnished  within  the 
empire  The  cupola  is  criticised  as  too  small,  and 
■  some  other  defects  are  pomted  out  but  the  forest  of  150  columns  in  trout  combines,  with  its 
splendour,  a  purity  of  taste  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  a  semi-barbarian 
artist.  All  the  materials  and  ornaments  are  ot  the  richest  descriptioa  In  the  same  quarter 
is  the  colossal  equestrian,  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  mass  of  black 
marble  on  which  it  ia  placed,  weighing  1500  tons,  and  in  this  respect  incompaiablc.  The 
Vasili  Ostrov  (Basil's  Isliuid)  is  the  chief  insular  compartment,  containing  the  custom-house, 
exchange,  and  other  establishments  for  commerce ;  and,  by  a  smgular  ctHnbination,  the 
academies  of  science  and  art.  The  island  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
quarter  of  Wiborg,  on  the  northern  bank,  include  the  remains  of  wiiat  was  the  original  city, 
or  rather  village,  with  large  additions,  but  still  retaining  more  of  a  rural  character  tlian  Iho 
rest.  The  Foundery  quarter  is  distinguished  by  the  large  establishments  bearing  its  name, 
out  still  more  by  a  very  superb  Etructure  of  Catherine,  called  the  Taurida  palace.     At  i\a 
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end  of  a  vestibule  and  hall,  both  of  immense  extent,  and  adorned  with  vast  ranges  of 
columns,  statues,  and  vases,  appear  gurdens  which,  in  winter,  while  all  the  world  without 
b  buried  in  ice  and  snow,  present  tlie  most  brilliant  hues  of  summer.  Being  enclosed  in  a 
spacious  saloon,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  conservatory.  The  islands  and  opposite 
tanks  of  the  Neva  are  connected  only  by  pontoons,  or  bridges  of  boats,  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  ice,  are  removed  in  two  or  three  hours ;  and  the  ice  then  supersedes  every  other 
bridge.  Mr.  Coxe  saw  a  magnificent  design,  by  a  Russian,  of  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  single 
arch,  to  span  the  breadth  of  1000  feet;  but  it  has  never  been  executed.  The  population  of 
Petersburg  amounted,  according  to  the  Gazette,  in  May,  1829,  to  425,000,  including  mili- 
tary. In  1764  it  was  only  164,000.  Of  these,  only  about  340,000  are  stationary ;  as  55,000 
belong  to  the  naval  and  military  services,  and  25,000  are  foreigners.  The  originai  Finnish  , 
inhabitants  do  not  now  exceed  40,000.  The  groundin  the  vicmity  being  barren,  the  city  is 
supplied  from  a  great  distance ;  with  cattle  fram  the  Ukraine ;  grain,  and  even  timber  fuel 
from  the  provinces  on  the  Volga ;  jet  the  sure  demand  produces  a  steady  supply,     Peters- 


burg is  a  place  of  very  great  trade.  The  value  of  the  imports,  in  1830,  amounted  ti 
145,000,000  rubles,  and  of  the  exports  (o  111,000,000  ditto.  During  the  same  year,  148^ 
ships  cleared  out  from  Petersburg,  of  which  753  were  British.     Most  part  of  tlie  foreign 


n  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants,  of  whom  the  English  are  the  prmcipal. 

Among  the  envu'ons  of  Petersburg  we  may  mention  the  palaces  of  Oranienbaum,  Peter- 
hoff,  and  Czarskoje-Selo;  which  are  merely  spacious  country-houses,  with  agreoahle  gardens 
in  the  English  style  attached  to  them.  A  much  more  important  object  is  Cronsladt,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire.  The  fortifications  on  the  sea-side 
are  very  strong ;  and  form,  indeed,  the  only  defence  of  the  capital,  which,  towards  (he  land, 
is  almost  quite  open.  The  docks  are  extensive  and  commodious;  and  the  largest,  alone, 
of  the  three  harbours,  will  contain  600  sail.  Although  Russia  be  considered  so  great  a 
magazine  of  .naval  stores,  the  construction  of  ships  of  war  is  by  no  means  very  cheap,  as  the 
northern  provinces  produce  only  fir,  and  oak  must  be  brought  from  Kasan,  on  the  borders  of 
Asia.     The  population  of  Cronstadt  ia  about  40,000.  / 

The  provinces  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  flat,  interspersed  with  lakes 
and  marshes;  but  they  contain  many  fertile  tracts,  which,  if  belter  cultivated,  might  yield 
plentifully  the  hardy  kinds  of  grain,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  They  were  acquired  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the  Teutonic  knights ;  and  the  higher  and  ruling 
population  thenceforth  became  German:  while  the  Finns,  the  natives,  were  reduced  to  the 
slate  of  vassalage,  in  which  they  still  remain.  They  were  then  successively  conquered  by 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  nobility  still  enjoy  some  privileges,  and  meet  in  provincial 
Elates ;  but  the  peasantry  are  oppressed,  notwithstanding  efforts  made  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  their  relief.  Riga,  the  capital  of  Courland,  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  the 
North.,  The  imports,  in  1S28,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  15,599,000  rubles;  the  exports, 
to  38,826,000  rubles:  the  number  of  ships  which  entered  tvaa  1162;  those  which  went  out, 
1180.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  trade  ia  with  England,  the  rest  chiefly  with  Holland  and 
Denmark.  Riga  is  very  much  a  German  town,  neat  and  well  built,  without  any  remarkable 
features.  There  are  some  scientific  establishments.  Dorpat  is  an  agreeable  town,  situated 
in  the  best  part  of  Livonia,  having  a  pretty  brisk  inland  trade,  and  bemg,  since  1802,  the 
seat  of  a  well-endowed  university.  Revel,  the  capital  of  Esthonia,  is  an  old  irregular  town, 
tolerably  fortified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour,  where  there  is  some  trade  in  the  usual 
Russian  staples.  Narva,  a  neat  German-looking  place,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Hanso 
Confederacy,  and  still  retaining  some  trade,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  signal,  though 
ultimately  fruitless,  victory  here  gained  by  Charles  XIL  over  his  great  rival. 

Finland,  a  recent  ill-acquired  possession,  seems  now  finally  united  to  the,  Russian  empire 
The  Finns  are  still  attached  tiD  Sweden;  but,  being  well  treated,  their  trade  protected,  and 
their  national  customs  respected,  they  acquiesce  with  tolell^l)le  patience.  The  country  is  . 
almost  a  counterpart  of  Sweden;  "a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  abounding  in  forests  of  fir 
and  beech,  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  and  thickly  overspread  with  shattered  frag- 
ments of  granite."  During  the  winter  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  uniform  sur&ce  of  snow  and 
ice,  in  which  the  roads  are  marked  by  boughs  of  fir  laid  aloug  them.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
between  Finland  and  Sweden,  is  then  entirely  frozen  over,  and  sledges  drive  across  it,  beat- 
ing for  themselves  a  smooth  and  hard  road,  which  is  only  a  little  dangerous  at  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  the  season.  The  Finns  are  a  race  by  themselves,  and  speak  a  language 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  of  their  neighlrours,  and  seems  to  be  in  its  origin 
Asiatic.     They  are  on  the  whole  a  patient,  laborious,  well-disposed  people. 

Abo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  promontory  which  connects  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland ;  a  fortunate  position,  which  enables  it  to  carry  on  all  the  trade  of  the  country  This 
city,  however,  has  been  laid  waste  by  a  recent  fire,  which  has  consumed  the  university,  ita 
museum,  and  libniry,  and  many  other  public  edifices.*    Helsingfors  contains  a  naval  arsenal 

•  [The  university  of  Aba  has  been  transferred,  lince  the  (Ire,  to  HeUingfors.-AM.  En.] 
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of  some  magnitude,  but  is  chiefly  important  from  the  vicinity  of  Sweaborg,  the  northen; 
Gibraltar.  This  fortre^  is  composed  of  three  Islands,  united  to  each  other  by  bridges;  the 
works  are  partly  blasted  from  the  rook,  and  partly  built  of  the  granite  which  composes  it. 
They  mount  upwards  of  800  pieces  of  cannon,  and  cao  accommodate  12,000  men ;  while  a 
well,  sunk  in  the  rock,  secures  it  against  any  danger  from  llie  want  of  water.  All  these 
advantages  of  nature  and  art  have  been  fruitless;  and  Swoaborg,  on  each  occasion,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  the  bulwark  of  Finland,  was  surrendered  by  treachery,  Wibor?,  the 
capital  of  all  that  part  of  Finland  which  Peter  the  Great  rendered  Russian,  aiid  of  aH  that 
region  before  Petersburg  existed,  presents  some  marks  of  former  splendour.  Tavasthus  is  a 
rude  wooden  town,  forming  a  sort  of  capital  of  the  wide  marshy  plains  of  interior  Finland. 
Great  Russia  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  empire.  It  forms  the  great 
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it  representative  to  Moscow,  timber  huts  from  rei,ionB  beyond  the  Arctic;  plastered 
palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol;  mosques  from  Constan- 
tinople; Tartar  temples  from  Bucharia;  pagodas,  pavilions,  and  verandas  from  China; 
cabarets  fium  Spain ;  dung'eona,  prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France ;  architectural  ruins 
from  Rome;  terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples;  and  warehouses  from  Wapping.  Some 
parts  have  the  appearance  of  a  ^questered  desecl,  and  the  traveller  is  tempted  to  ask,  Where 
IS  Moscowl  till  he  is  (old.  This  is  Moscow."  "Here  aie  seen,"  according  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
"wide  and  scattered  suburbs,  huts,  gardens,  pigsties,  brick  walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces, 
timber-yards,  warehouses;  and  a  refliso,  as  it  wore,  of  materials  sufficient  to  slock  an  empire. 
In  other  quarters  the  throng  is  so  immense,  that  the  traveller  asks.  What  cause  has  convened 
such  a  multitude  t  and  learns  that  it  is  the  same  every  day.  At  some  pomls,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Kremlin,  where  all  its  deformed  features  are  hidden,  and  the  eye  roves  over 
the  towers,  domes,  and  spires  of  its  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces,  Moscow  presents  an  aspect 
of  rude  and  varied  magnificence,  which  scarcely  any  other  capital  can  equal." 

The  sumptuous  edifices  of  Moscow  are  vcrj  numerous,  us,  notwithstanding  the  Itanaference 
of  the  government  to  Petersburg,  the 
greater  number  of  tlie  nobles  still  make 
it  tlieir  resilience.  Many  of  their 
palaces  are,  or  were,  truly  magni- 
ficent, that  of  the  Pascof  family,  per- 
haps, the  most  strikingly  so.  The 
Kremlm  (^g.  460),  however,  is  flie 
most  extraordinary  of  all  llie  edifices 
of  this  extraordinary  city^  It  is  a  sort 
of  enclosed  town,  which,  besides  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  contains 
the  two  magnificent  churches  of  St, 
Nicholas  and  the  Assumption,  numer- 
Tho  Kieiiiiin.  oio  chapels,  government  offices,  houses 

of  the  priests  and  other  public  functionari^.    Its  original  style  and  pavilion-like  aspect  arc 
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rt  Ihere  are  extenaive  portions  constructed  in  the  Grecian  style.   "Hero 
ft  pagoda,  there  an  arcade.     In  some  parts  richness,  and 

even  elegance ;  in  others  barteriam  and  decay.     It  is  a 

T,^it^.\^  _  *  Tfflt'B^^^^^^^^  jumble  of  magnificence  and  ruin ;  old  buildings  repaired, 
'  ^'*^.''  '^^^^^^^m^-  and  modern  structures  not  completed;  half-cpen  vaults, 
't^  ^  ■"  ^^^'°^^^2I-ZJ'  an^  mouldering  walls,  and  empty  caves,  amid  white- 
^Vi  "     _     tCaE^  ~  V,  ashed  brick  buildings,  and  towers  and  churches  with 

glittermg,  gilded,  or  painted  domes."  A  Russian  artist 
presented  to  Ca^erine  a  most  superb  model,  which,  at 
the  evpense  of  7,000,000i.  or  8,O(KJ,O00i.  sterling,  would 
have  harmonised  tlie  whole  into  one  palace,  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world ;  but  very  small  piogre.oj  waa 
made  in  the  execution.  Among  the  wonders  of  Moscow 
IS  tlie  greatest  bell  (Jg.  461.)  in  the  world;  67  feet  in 
circumference,  weighing  more  than  32,000  tons,  and 
worth  about  70,000i. ;  but  no  intention  of  ever  suspend- 
ing it  seems  to  be  entertained.  Another  wonder  is>  the 
great  gun,  in  which  a  man  may  sit  upright;  but  irom 
which  not  a  shot  was  ever  fired.  The  Church  of  St  Basil 
(^g  462.)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  the  struc- 
ture'', trora  the  completely  Tartar  style  of  its  numerous 
I  surmounted  with  glided  crucifixes.  It  is  a  work  of  piety  for  individual^ 
a  to  gild  or  pamt  one  of  tho  numberless  domes  of  the  churches,  each 
'      ■    'e    whence  arises  a  brilliant  and  fantastic  variety. 

s  been  singularly  eventful.  She  has  passed  through  almost 
unparalleled  vicissitudes  of  war  and  devastation; 
but  her  recent  scenes  of  glory  and  calamity  have 
surpassed  all  those  which  preceded.  The  burn- 
ing of  Moscow  is  well  remembered  as  the  mark- 
ing event,  which  turned  against  the  all-graaping 
usurper  the  tide  of  fortune.  Napoleon,  when  he 
entered  Moscow,  did  not  find  it  burning.  The 
Russians  in  retiring,  left  merely  the  combustible 
mattnalo  deep  lodged,  and  sure  to  break  forth. 
The  flames  soon  appeared,  and,  aided  by  strong 
w  inds  from  opposite  quarters,  gained  hourly  new 
strength,  till  they  wrapped  tliat  vast  capital  in 
one  Uaze  of  fire.  Its  proud  and  gilded  domes 
either  tel]  to  the  ground,  or  stood  solitary  amid 
surroondmg  ruin.  The  city  thus  rendered  un- 
tenable. Napoleon  was  forced  to  commence  that 
retreat,  in  which  a  great  part  of  his  anny  perish- 
ed. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Russian  government 
!  the  glory  of  this  sublime  sacrifice,  and  represent  Moscow  as  turned  by  the 
French.  When  Mr.  James  visited  the  city,  in  1814.  the  whole  space  of  25  miles'  circum- 
ference presented  the  most  gloomy  aspect  of  desolation.  "  A  few  shops  and  inns  had  been 
built,  and  looked  like  spots  in  the  wide  waste;  but  to  repair  the  mansions  of  the  grandees 
was  too  gigantic  a  work  to  be  then  even  begun;  and  they  stood  in  the  most  neglected  and 
forlorn  condition.  Street  after  street  appeared  in  utter  rum:  disjointed  columns,  mutilated 
oorticoes,  broken  cupolas,  walls  of  rugged  stucco,  black,  discoloured  with  the  scorchings  o'' 
fire,  and  open  on  every  side  to  the  weather,  formed  a  hideous  contrast  with  the  glowing  piu- 
tiiTeR  which  travellers  ha/1  drawn  of 
the  grand  and  sumptuous  palaces  of 
Moscow."  (Jg.  463.)  In  1823,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane 
found  the  work  of  reparation  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  new  streets  and  edi- 
fices were  constructed  in  a  more  regu- 
lar style,  though  Moscow  appeared 
still  to  Captain  (S)chrane,  as  in  Clarke's 
time,  "  beautifijl  and  rich,  magnificent 
and  mean."  According  to  a  work  puli- 
lished  in  1824,  at  Moscow,  by  M.  Le. 
1  been  built;  so  that  it  was  larger  than 
journey,  confirms  this  observation.  On  the 
Temple  of  our  Saviour,"  which, 
'■  is  to  be  TYO  feet  high 


,es  had  been  burned   and 
ficfor"    and  Captain  Prankland,  in  his  ret       „         _ 
Sparrowhill,  Alexander,  in  1817,  laid  the  foundation  of 
if  completed,  will  be  the  most  gigantic 
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(tlie  Great  Pyramid  is  only  630),  having  three  aucceasive  churches  rising  aooie  eacli  olher, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  to  be  fronted  by  a  colonnade  2100  feet  long.  Twenty-tbuf  thousand 
peasants  were  provided,  of  whom  6000  were  to  work  at  the  building,  and  Uie  rest  to  till  the 
ground  for  their  Bupport.  The  work,  however,  had  nol  been  serioosly  begun  till  1834. 
According  to  Lecointe,  Moscow  contains  14,724  nobles,  3101  crown  servants,  43S3  ecclesi- 
astics, 12,104  merchants,  28,029  citizens,  10,384  artisans,  22,194  military,  1854  manufac- 
turers, 1883  coachmen,  53,541  domestic  servants,  72,758  peasants,  19,204  persons  of  various 
denominationB,  2385  foreigners :  in  all,  240,000. 

Among  the  other  cities,  the  first  place,  on  account  of  its  mighty  name,  must  be  given  to 
the  Great  Novogorod  (Jig.  464.)    Few  objects  convey  more  melancholy  impressions  of  fallen 
..J.  grandeur  than  the  view  of  this  once 

proud  capital  of  the  North.  First  the 
metropolis  of  Rurick,  it  became  after- 
wards an  independent  republic,  which, 
repelling  Tartar  invasion,  held  wide 
Bway  over  the  regions  round  the  Baltic, 
and,  uniting  itself  to  the  great  Hnnse 
confederacy,  gave  rise  to  the  northern 
proverb,  "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the 
great  Novogorod!"  Even  after  Ivan 
had  subdued  it,  carried  of  its  great 
bell,  and  established  his  tribunal  of 
blood,  it  was  still  the  greatest  town, 
though  not  the  capital,  of  all  Russia. 
The  foundation  of  Petersburg  gave  it 
a  more  deadly  blow  than  all  its  former 
calamities;  and  it  is  reduced  toatliird- 
rate  place  of  8000  or  10,000  people. 
Yet  the  crowd  of  domes  and  spires 
rising  from  its  numerous  churches  and 
convents  give  it  still  a  very  ma^ifi- 
cent  appearance  in  the  approach ;  but 
these,  on.  arrival,  are  found  standing 
t  plain,  while  the  inhabited  circuit  is  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  great 
^..  ^f  which  is  unoccupied.  It  is  now  much  surpassed  by  Nizni  (or  Little)  Novogorod, 
whose  fair,  already  mentioned,  makes  it  the  commercial  link  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
population  varies,  according  to  the  season,  from  15,000  to  150,000.  The  situation,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga  (the  latter  here  navigable  for  vessels  of  1000  tons),  is 
most  happy  for  trade,  but  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  Vladimir,  once  the  capital 
of  Vladimir  the  Great,  is  still  a  handsome  little  city,  finely  situated,  and  with  the  remains 
of  a  very  magnificent  cathedral.  Murom,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  a  l^^r  town ;  and  in  the 
forest  which  surrounds  it  are  the  extensive  ironworlra  of  Vixa.  Tver  is  a  well  buiit, 
industrious  city,  grandly  situated  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Volga,  In  its  district  is  Vichney 
Voloshok,  near  which  is  the  remarkable  canal  connecting  that  river  with  the  Baltic.  In  the 
nain  seat  of  the  iron  manufeeture,  which  has  raised 

.__^, sy  place.     Kaluga  is  also  important,  from  its  manu- 

e  woollens,  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  district.  Orel  is  the 
capital  of  a  very  productive  government,  and  sends  great  ■quantities  of  corn  and  other  neces- 
saries by  the  Oka  to  Petersburg.  Voronetz  or  Voroneje,  almost  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  in  the  empire.  Situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  of  its  name  with  (he  Don,  under  the  mild  influence  of  a  southern  climate, 
and  in  a  plain  very  fertile  in  com,  it  carries  on  a  i^ery  extensive  trade  witii  the  Black  Sea. 
It  borders  immediately  on  the  vast  soutliem  steppes.  Smolensko,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  empire,  and  which  gained  such  a  ftital  celebrity  in  the  late  war,  suffered  cdmost  as  much 
as  Moscow.  Its  venerable  cathedral,  however,  presenting  one  of  the  finest  specunens  of 
Russian  ecclesiastical  architecture,  stands  on  a  height  uninjured,  though  amid  heaps  of  ruin. 
The  arctic  provinces  of  Great  Russia, — Vologda,  Olonetz,  and  Archangel, — are  in  the 
same  latitude  with  Scitndinavia,  to  which  they  present  almost  an  exact  parallel.  They  are 
overspread  with  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  which,  in  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  become  stuntM  and  disappear.  The  southern  tracts  produce  considerable  crops  of 
oats,  which  are  sent  down  the  Dwina  to  Archangel,  in  large  covered  boats  that  nevei 
return,  but  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  Archangel,  the  only  Russian  port  before  the  acqui- 
sition of  Petersburg  and  the  shores  of  the  Eoxine,  was  then  a  fburishing  emporium,  with 
30,000  inhabitants.  Its  merchants  still  provision  the  whole  coast  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  carry  on  the  fishery  with  considerable  activity :  about  one  hundred  vessels,  ftom  Eng- 
'and,  Holland,  and  Germany,  enter  the  port.  There  are  several  churches  and  public  build 
insrs,  on  a  scale  rather  suited  to  its  former  greatness  than  to  its  present  decline.  Vologda,  near 
Vol.  II.  15  W 


solitary  o 


voiosnoK,  nea.r  wiiicu  its  uit;  Ei^iiiiihauic  i^niiu 
south  is  Tula,  already  mentioned  as  the  main 
it  rapidly  to  be  a  large,  thriving,  and  busy  p! 
iacture  of  canvas  and  coarse  woollens,  and 
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the  head  of  the  Dwina,  is  an  industrious  manulaeturing  place,  and  maintains  a  considerahle 
intercourse  between  Petersburg  and  Archangel. 

White  or  Malo-Russia,  called  also  the  Ukraine,  hsfi  undergijne  various  revolutions.  It 
was  the  centre  of  Russia  as  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  when  Kiev,  its  capital,  was  boasted 
tis  a  rival  to  Constantinople.  It  passed  then  through  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Poles, 
JU  the  coniiuering  arms  of  Russia  again  reunited  it,  but  es  an  appendant  province.  The 
Malo-Russians  are  a  distinct  race,  decidedly  superior  to  the  Red  Russians.  Thej  excel 
them,  according-  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  every  thing  that  can  exalt  one  class  of-men  above  another; 
industry,  honesty,  courtesy,  cleanliness,  neatness.  Their  houses  are  carefully  whitewashed, 
'he  interior  well  furnished,  and  nicely  clean.  Malo-Russia  ia  one  extensive  and  iertile  plain, 
not  BO  ill  cultivated  as  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  more  populous.  The  ancient  and 
venerable  city  of  Kiev  is  majestically  situated  on  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  overlooking  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Dnieper.  In  this  situation,  the  numerous  churches  and  conyenta  of 
the  sacred  city,  with  their  gilded  domes,  make  even  more  than  the  usually  splendid  appear- 
ance of  Russian  cities;  but  when  the  traveller  has  toiled  up  the  steep  wooden  paved  road 
which  leads  to  it,  he  meete  with  the  same  disappointment.  Old  Kiev  is  in  a  great  measure 
deserted ;  though  still  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  as  it  contains  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  oldest  in  Russia;  and,  if  not  an  exact  model  of  the  church  of  the  same  name  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  least  of  Byzantine  design.  The  new  town  is  carefully  fortified,  though  only  with 
earth :  but  its  walls  and  its  spacious  arsenal  are  both  kept  in  good  repair.  The  population 
is  usually  said  to  be  40,000;  but  neither  Mr.  James  nor  Dr.  Lyall  allow  more  than  20,000, 
Tchernigof  and  Charcof  are  considerable  and  well-built  towns ;  the  latter  has  an  university. 
Pultowa  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  and  carries  on  a 
pretty  good  tiode ;  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  in  which  all  the  brilliant 
fortunes  of  Charles  XIL  were  wrecked,  and  the  star  of  Russia  became  finally  ascendant  in 
the  north. 

Southern  Russia  consists  of  a  vast  expanse  of  level  plains  or  steppes,  extending  to  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  watered  by  the  great  and  broad  rivers  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
Dniester,  and  the  Don.  These  plains  are  chiefly  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  have 
only  recently  and  partially  felt  the  plough ;  which,  however,  has  produced  immense  crops 
of  the  finest  wheat,  capable  of  rendering  this  region  the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean. 
"  Savage  firom  remotest  time,"  it  was  the  Scythia  of  Darius ;  and  all  its  habils  and  popula- 
tion continued  to  be  Scythian^  till  Peter  and  Catherine  infused  into  it  the  principles  of  civil- 
ization, which  ate  now  making  rapid  progress.  It  is  even  apprehended  by  some  that  this 
region  is  advancing  towards  a  period  when  it  will  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke,  and  ibmj 
itself  into  a  separate  kingdom  Catherinoslav,  in  the  intcriol',  is  the  nominal  capital,  but  is 
onlj  a  lar^^p  tountry  town  Odessa  (^g  465  )  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  real  capital  and 
^gg  centre  of  commerce   for   all   soulhem 

Russia.  This  city,  which  has  sprung 
up  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
tert,  was  founded  by  Catherine,  in  1796, 
on  the  site  of  a  Tartar  village  of  a  few 
huts.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Catherine  and  of  Paul,  it  did  not  attain 
any  great  importance  till  the  Turks 
wprc  obliged  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  Alexander  placed  it 
""  " "  inder   the   able   administration   of  the 

Duke  de  Richelieu.  From  that  time  it  rose  rapidly,  till  it  has  become  the  second  commer- 
cial city  of  Russia.  It  was  once  supposed  to  contain  e.'boM  40,000  inhabitants,  but  of  late  it 
has  rather  declined  ;  and  Dr.  Lyall  believes  that  it  does  not  now  contain  more  than  30,000, 
It  is  a  sort  of  southern  Petersburg,  regularly  built,  with  handsome  edifices,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.  It  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  water.  In  1827,  the  value 
of  the  imports  into  Odessa  was  estimated  at  12,500,000  rubles,  and  that  of  the  exports  at 
18,500,000.  Wheat  is  the  great  articfe  of  export;  and  Odessa  is  as  femous  in  southern 
Europe  for  the  exportaJion  of  this  grain  as  Dantzic  is  in  the  north.  During  the  war  with 
Turkey,  the  commerce  of  Odessa  was  confined  within  comparative!}"  narrow  limits ;  but  it 
has  since  become  of  more  importance  than  ever.  Cherson  was  built,  in  1778,  as  the  des- 
tined port  of  the  Black  Sea;  but  its  unhealthy  situation,  and  the  obstructed  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper,  have  enabled  Odessa  to  supplant  it.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Howard 
the  philanthropist,  and  a  simple  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  Nieolaief  is  a  neat  plea- 
sant town,  and  has  become  a  considerable  naval  arsenal.  The  commerce  of  the  Don  and  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Black  Sea  is  carried  on  by  Taganrog,  boldly  situated  on  a  promontory 
overlooking  the  Sea  of  Azof  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  water  so  shallow  that  diips  cannot 
approach  nearer  than  ten  miles ;  while  the  sea  is  frozen  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Here 
Jie  Emperor  Alexander  died  suddenly,  in  182.^.  During  the  short  season  of  commerce,  the 
thtiing  at  Taganrog  is  immense ;  and  6000  wagons  may  sometunes  be  seen  assembled  in 
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the  plains  behind.     Azof,  notwithstanding  its  importance  during  the  wars  of  the  Crimea,  la 
only  a  poor  village,  with  a  small  garrison. 

The  country  of  tlie  Don  Cossacks  is  the  chief  settlement  of  that  remarkable  people,  who 
eeem  to  have  nothing  Russian  in  their  origin  and  nature,  but  (o  be  a  mixed  Caucasian  and 
Tartar  race.  They  are  well  known  in  Europe  as  the  most  harassing  light  troops  that  ever 
exercised  a  predatory  warfare  in  the  train  of  any  array.  At  home,  they  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  travellers  by  the  arts  and  virtues  of  peace.  They  are  handsomer  and  taller 
than  the  Russians,  whom  they  surpass  also  in  honesty  and  dignity.  "  Polished  in  their  man- 
ners," says  Dr.  Clarke,  "instructed  in  their  minds,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested,  hu- 
mane, and  tender  to  the  poor;  such  are  the  natives  of  Tcherkaskoy.  They  form  a  sort  of 
independent  republic,  paying  no  taxes  to  Russia,  but  cheerfiiUy  bringing  fbrward  their  nume- 
rous ajid  valuable  contmgent  of  troops  They  drive  a  prettj  briak  trade,  and  many  of  Ihem 
„„  acquire  considerable  wealth.     A  matron 

ot  Tcheikaak,  who  walks  barefooted,  will, 
perhapi,  have  a  casket  of  pearls  worth 
some  thousand  rubles."  The  original 
Tcherkask  ( S?  466.)  lies  on  the  Don, 
and  IS  a  sort  of  city  floating  on  the  water ; 
hut  the  unhealthiness  and  frequent  inun- 
dation hence  arisin?  has  caused  the  erec- 
^  ""'■'"'  tioh  of  New  Tcherkask,  in  a  high  situa- 

tion on  the  AKai  a  tributary  ot  the  Don,  whicii,  though  le«s  favourablefor  trade,  has  drained 
the  old  city  of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants 

The  Crimea,  the  most  southern  peninsular  portion  of  llie  empire,  was  long  celebrated  as 
the  solitary  link  which  connected  the  civilized  world  with  the  boundless  domain  of  Scythian 
Barbarism.  Even  prior  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Milesians  had  formed  trading  settle- 
ments in  this  quarter.  Under  the  name  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  it  became  attached, 
in  a  somewhat  precarious  manner,  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  which  built  there  the  important 
city  of  Theodosia.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese  formed  the  flourishing  settlement 
of  Cafia,  through  which  they  obtained  even  the  commodities  of  India,  which  were  forced, 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  Western  Asia,  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
Qispian.  More  recently,  under  Ihe  Crim  Tartars,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  monarchy  of 
some  power,  ruled  by  c  khan,  though  with  a  certain  dependence  upon  the  Porte.  The  over- 
whelming power  of  Russia,  after  a  most  desolating  and  destructive  war,  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  Crimea.  The  government  has  smce  made  considerable  efibrts  to  repair  the 
ravages  committed  by  its  armies ;  hut  it  has  yet  been  unable  to  restore  this  fine  country  to 
its  former  prosperity.  The  Crimea  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  not  very  lofVy,  hut 
bold  and  picturesque,  and  which  shelter  most  beautiilil  valleys,  enjoying  a  mild  and  luxuriant 
climate  (,fig.  467,).  It  was  until  a  recent  period  rich  in  monuments  and  antiquities  belong- 
ing to  the  different  nations  by 
whom  it  has  been  occupied  but 
of  these  it  IS  now  n  a  great  mea- 
sjre  rifled  Sympheropol  which 
the  Russians  have  made  the  ca- 
pital IS  pieasantlv  situated  on  the 
western  coast  and  though  not 
nell  built,  lias  a  lerv  liandsome 
cathedral  In  the  interior  Ir  m 
this  place  is  the  Tartar  capital 
of  Bakitchiserai  finely  s  luated 
among  romantic  hills,  on  the  ter- 
races  of  which  the  houses  are 
Hot.D(i..n  or  fld«  Diiil.,  in  11.=  C.n«>.  jjyjjj .  ^jj J  ^^  pgjjj^g  pj.  j[jg  ^^ijg 

{fiff.  468),  even  in  ruin,  makes  a  magnificent  object.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  Cafe, 
once  called  the  Crimean  Constantinople,  has  been  reduced  by  the  Russians  almost  to  a  heap 
of  ruins ;  but  it  is  beginning  to  revive.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  that  of  the 
evcavated  rocks  in  the  vail ej  of  Inker- 
man  ,  w  here  they  appear  hew  n  mto  cha- 
pels, cells,  and  other  apartmonts,  which 
astonish  by  their  variety  and  intricacy 
They  are  supposed  to  haie  been  the 
work  of  fugitiie  Christians  during  the 
ages  of  persecution  The  strong  iorlress 
of  Perckofi  commanding  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  peninsula,  has  lo^t  its  im- 
portance since  Ihe  Crimi,a  becime  Rus- 

The  kingdom  of  Ka=an  forms  a  serai- 
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Asi'lic  mptnbor  of  the  empire.  Down  to  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  Tartar  kingdom, 
held  by  a  branch  of  the  posterity  of  Zingia ;  hot  in  1S50  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ivan. 
The  people  are  still  chiefly  Tartars,*  antf  more  civilized  than  the  hulk  of  that  race ;  culti- 
vating the  ground  witli  diligence,  exporting'  com,  and  hestowing  still  greater  attention  on 
their  flocks  and  herds.  They  also  tan,  and  oven  embroider  leather,  and  make  much  soap. 
There  are  extensive  forests  of  fine  oak,  and  other  trees  of  a  superior  description  to  those 
fhund  in  the  north  and  centre  of  Russia.  The  eastern  part  contains  great  quantities  of  iron, 
lopper,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  The  city  of  Kasan  is  reckoned  the  third  in  the  em- 
pire having  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  12,000,  and  the  most  industrious,  are  Tartars.  The 
city  being  built  and  its  streets  paved  with  wood,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  in  1815,  by  a  great 
conflagration,  which  consumed  the  cathedral  and  palace,  leaving  only  the  handsome  church 
of  SL  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  the  rebuilding  of  it,  this  exclusive  use  of  wood  has  been 
discouraged.  Viatka  is  connected  with  northern  Russia,  and  sends  its  corn  down  the  Dwina 
to  Archangel.  Perm  is  a  rude  wooden  town ;  but,  bordering  immediately  on  the  Urals  and 
on  Asia,  it  thrives  by  transmitting  westward  the  rich  mineral  produce  of  that  chain  of 
mountains.  Simbirsk,  and  Samara,  on  Uie  Volga,  and  Penza,  on  its  tributary  the  Sura,  are 
similar  wooden  towns ;  which  have  considerable  employment  in  the  fisheries  of  that  river, 
and  in  conveying  by  it  to  the  capitals  the  plentiful  produce  of  the  surrounding  a 
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rent  of  Ottoman  conquest,  overwhelming-  all  Ihe  inetitutjons  and  monuments  of  the  classic 
afrea,  seemed  to  liave  obliterated  its  place  as  a  separate  state,  and  to  have  sunk  it  into  the 
Bubordinate  province  of  a  huge  barbarian  empire.  But  memorable  events  just  elapsed  have 
again  produced  the  Greeks  to  the  world,  with  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent people.  Even  under  their  deep  humiliation,  materials  were  not  wanting,  out  of 
which  their  independence  might  be  re-established.  Amid  the  gloom  of  Turkish  domina- 
tion, the  Greeks  still  existed  as  a  people  every  way  separate;  not,  indeed,  manifesting  their 
former  high  displays  of  genius  and  heroism,  yet  still  remaining  distinct  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  and  exhibiting  even  revived  symptoms  of  intellectual  and  general  ac- 
tivity. After  witnessing  the  glorious  though  chequered  efforts  made  by  the  nation  itself,  and 
though  with  various  success ;  considering  the  part  now  publicly  taken  by  the  states  of 
Europe,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  sever  Greece  from  the  Turkish  empire,  and  give  to  it 
a  place  among  European  nations. 

What  is,  or  is  not,  Greece,  is  a  question  of  no  little  difficulty.*  As  it  consisted,  even 
anciently,  not  of  any  single  state,  but  of  a  class  or  confederation  of  states,  the  name  was 
applied  always  under  various  gradations.  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea,  with  Attica,  Bceo- 
tia,  and  the  islands  of  the  .^ean,  might  be  regarded  as  the  central  and  integral  parts. 
Thessaly,  jEtolia,  and  Crete,  formed  a  sort  of  outer  and  ruder  Greece,  not  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, yet  still  not  belonging  lo  the  domain  of  the  barbarian.  Macedon  was  held  as 
within  that  outer  domain,  til!,  becoming  mistress  of  the  whole  country,  it  was  at  length  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  leading  slates  of  Greece.  In  modern  times,  the  name  of  Greece  has 
been  given  to  Ihe  widest  of  these  ranges ;  and  as  the  chief  local  interest  of  its  scenes  con- 
sists in  the  comparison  ,of  what  they  were  with  what  they  now  are,  we  shall,  with  a  view 
more  effectually  !o  accomplish  that  object,  adhere  to  this  mote  extended  view  of  the  subject 

Sect.  I. —  General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Continental  Greece  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  and  some  what  narrow  peninsula,  lying  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  It  shoots  out,  however,  beyond  this  pen- 
insular space,  as  far  as  the  great  range  of  the  Despoto  Dag,  the  ancient  lUiodope,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  Greece  thus  forms  a  space  of  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  100  in  general  breadth.  The  area,  including  the  contigitous  group  of  Ihe  Cyclades, 
has  been  calculated  at  58,750  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  England,  It  includes 
on  the  south  a  smaller  tenitory,  of  a  form  more  decidedly  peninsular,  the  Peloponnesus,  now 
the  Morea,  connected  with  the  continent  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  tJiia 
peninsula,  or  immediately  adjoining,  were  all  those  states  which  rose  anciently  to  the  great- 
est height  of  glory ;  and  within  it  too  those  recent  efforts  have  principally  been  made  that 
have  ended  in  its  emancipation  from  Turkish  sway, 

The  mountains  of  Greece  are  iwth  lofty  and  very  extended.  On  the  north,  it  is  enclosed 
by  the  snowy  summits  of  Orbelus  and  Rliodope,  which  the  early  Greeks  considered  aa  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth.  Their  height  is  great,  though  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  From  this 
central  nucleus  successive  chains  descend  southward  lo  the  ^gean,  bearing  the  celebrated 
and  classic  names  of  Pindus,  Olympus,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cilhiron,  These  mountains 
are  lofty,  and  present  many  bold  features ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor  do 
any  of  their  peaks  appear  to  rise  higher  than  6000  or  8000  feet.  They  are  so  disposed  as 
to  enclose  large  circular  basms,  which  slope  to  a  level  plain  of  rich  alluvial  soii.  So  com- 
pletely are  many  of  these  fertile  tracts  shut  in,  that  they  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  only  by  the  narrow  strait  through  which  the  waters  force  their  way.  They  thus 
suggest  the  idea  of  having  once  formed  mland  lakes,  whose  waters,  having  found  an  outlet, 
are  now  converted  into  rivers.  This  formation  singularly  favoured  that  origmal  division 
into  a  number  of  small  separate  states,  which  formed  so  long  the  principle  of  the  Greek 

gditical  system,  producing  such  varied  features  and  such  grand  effects  of  activity  and  rivalry 
eloponnesus  consists  of  a  great  central  table-land,  the  ancient  Arcadia,  now  the  scat  of  the 
Mainotes,  and  which  on  all  sides  slopes  down  to  a  plain  on  the  sea-coast.  The  CyclaJdes  ace 
high  and  rocky.  Greece,  even  independently  of  its  classic  monuments,  displays  scenery  per 
hajra  as  fine  as  that  of  any  oilier  country.  Though  it  wants  the  majestic  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  luxuriant  plains  and  brilliant  skies  of  Italy,  it  combines  sublimity  and 
beauty  in  a  happier  manner,  perhaps,  than  either.  As  an  additional  feature,  the  crowded 
Cyclades  diversify  its  seas,  combining  with  the  opposite  continent  to  form  pvery  variety  of 
apparent  lakes,  gulfe,  and  bays,  and  exhibiting  bold  and  striking  rocks  and  headlands.  All 
this  is  vastly  heightened  by  the  noble  monuments,  in  the  most  picturesque  alate  of-ruin, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  region. 

The  rivers  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of  its  broken  and  insulated  aspect,  and  of  its  iini- 
Tersal  proximity  to  the  sea,  seldom  reach  any  important  magnitude.   The  Vardar,  the  ancient 

Gulf  of  Aria,  and  passing  patlward  lo  the  soutcea  'of  Ihe  fiperchiuE,  fgllows  iho  IJnij  of  Ml  Olhrya  lo  llie  Oa..' 
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Asius,  descends  from  Ihe  chain  of  Rhodope  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Salonica;  and  the  Drlno,  ironi 
the  same  source,  flows  into  tiie  Adriatic;  both  having  a  course  of  150  or  200  miles.  But  the 
streams  whicii  the  poets  have  immortalised,  the  Ccphiaus,  the  Dissus,  and  the  Eurotas,  even 
the  Alpheus  and  the  Achelous,  are  little  more  than  hrooks  almost  dry,  unless  when  swollen 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 
The  Geology  of  this  country  is  similar  to  that  of  Hungary 

SuDBEcr,  2. — Botany 
The  Botany  of  Greece  is  described  with  that  of  Turkey 

SuHSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  Zoology  of  Greece  is  no  better  understood  than  that  of  the  tytaimic  nation 

under  which  it  so  long  groaned ;  nothing  eatisftctory  can,  therelbre,  be  stated  of  its  zoological 

features.    Some  cursory  notes  on  the  birds  common  to  Britain  and  Greece,  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 

will  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 

The  entomology,  judging  from  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  must  be  highly  interesting,  as 
presenting  many  forms  more  strictly  belonging  to-Africa,    In  the  island  of  Zante,  arid  on  the 
plains  of  Elis,  we  find,  in  the  spring,  no  less  than  three  species  of  beautiful  hairy  beetles, 
^■jQ  of  the  genus  jlmpWcona.  One  oFthese  C%-.  470.),  from  itsgeneral 

resemblance,  when  flying,  to  a  wasp,  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
hymenopterous  insect :  it  feeds  on  flowers,  and  at  that  time  was 
m  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  we  might  have  captured  hun- 
dreds, nay,  thousands.  That  elegant  and  uncommon  insect,  the 
Panorpa  Coa  of  LinnteuB,  at  the  same  season,  may  be  met  with 
m  plenty  on  all  the  open  plains,  together  with  several  species  of 
Myrmelion ;  one  of  a  very  large  size,  and  not  hitherto  described. 
One  of  the  most  singular  domesticated  animals  ia  the  Tuifcieh 
pig,  more  common,  however,  in  Greece :  the  head  of  this  race  is 
short  and  narrow,  the  cars  erect  and  pointed,  the  legs  and  body  very  short;  the  hairs  are 
frizzled,  and  the  colour  is  usually  dark  gray.  The  island  of  Candia  is  remarkable  for  two 
peculiar  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  Cretan  sheep,  from  the  unusual  characier  of  tlieir  horns,  have  been,  by  some,  con- 
eideied  a  distinct  species  fiom  the  domesticated  race.  Their  form  is  handsome ;  the  horns 
are  long,  and  ftirnished  with  a  strong  frontal  ridge ;  those  of  the  ram  generally  form  a  com- 
plete circle  at  the  base,  and  then  turn  in  three  additional  spiral  twists,  ascending  vertically; 

the  tail  is  long,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  coarse 

undulating  wool.  In  the  female  the  horns  are  divei^nt, 
straight,  and  twisted  into  four  turns  on  their  own  axia 
From  this  breed  has  descended  the  Wallachian. 

The  wild  Musmon  sheep  (jffg-.  471.)  is  still  said  to 
be  found  in  Candia,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  mountains 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Major  Smith  considers  that  this 
species  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  various  do- 
j~-<^'Jffy   ,  ,  J'R  """^  mestic  races  now  dispersed  over  Europe.     The  horns 

.."--^J^r--.vr^^-^      \\  3j.g   rather   short,   and   curved   backwards,  the   points 

being  turned  inwards ;  the  usual  colour  is  brownish  or 
liver-coloured  gray;  the  throat  has  a  tuft  of  long  hair, 
and  the  back  and  flanks  are  marked  by  a  dark  streak ; 
the  chatFron  is  much  arched.  These  animals  never  quit 
the  highest  ridges,  where  they  live  in  small  herds,  headed  by  an  old  male ;  but  occasionally 
unite  in  flocks  of  near  lOO.  It  is  doubtliil  whether  this  species  be  specifically  the  same  with 
the  wild  sheep,  formerly  abundant  in  Spain,  and  probably  in  all  the  high  primitive  mountains 
of  temperate  Europe. 

The  Albanian  dog  has  been  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity.  It  is  still  a  very  fine  and 
pure  breed,  as  big  as  a  mastiff,  with  very  long,  thick,  silky  fur,  generally  of  different  shades 
of  brown ;  the  tail  is  long  and  bushy ;  the  legs  seem  more  calculated  for  strength  than 
excessive  speed,  being  stouter  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  greyhound ;  the  head  and  jawa 
are  lengthened,  and  the  nose  pointed.  We  suspect  that  the  feraous  large  blaiik  spaniels  of 
Mount  Etna  and  Calabria  must  have  originated  from  this  classic  race. 

Sect.  IIL — Historical  Geography, 
'Hie  historical  ages  of  Greece  include  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  annals  ol 
mankind,  and,  if  tieatod  in  any  detail,  would  far  exceed  our  Simits.    We  can  but  rapidly 
indicate  the  leading  epochs.     These  are, — 
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The  early  oi  heroic  ages,  when  the  diflcrent  valleys  of  Greece  were  ruled  ^  petty  prin- 
ces, afterwards  called  tyrants.  To  this  age  belong  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  and 
other  chiefs,  exalted  into  demigods,  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  redressed  and  punished 
oppressions,  of  which  many  of  fliese  petty  chieftains  were  guilty.  The  Trojan  war  collect- 
ed together  the  scattered  portions  of  the  Grecian  people,  made  them  known  to  each  other, 
and  gave  a  great  impulse  t^  the  national  mind. 

The  era  of  the  freedom  and  glory  of  Greece  hegan  when  the  ditferont  little  states  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants,  as  tliey  now  called  them,  and  erected  tlieniselvea  into  inde- 
pendent republics.  The  enthusiasm  produced  by  this  event  was  wonderfiiUy  heightened 
when  all  the  armies  of  the  East,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Great  Kin^,  were  van- 
•^uished  in  a  series  of  battles  the  most  glorious  which  history  has  ever  recorded.  Greece 
now  took  the  lead  among  all  the  nations  of  tlie  world;  and  in  the  succeeding  period,  though 
her  strength  was  unfortunately  wasted  by  intestine  dissensions,  she  added  to  her  military 
glory  that  of  carrying  eloquence  and  the  arts  to  a  perfection  which  has  served  as  a  model  to 
all  succeeding  ages. 

The  conquest  of  Macedon  subverted  the  liberty  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  with  it  all  their 
greatness  and  glory.  Yet  Greece,  as  identified  with  Macedon,  saw  her  conquests  carried  to 
the  most  distant  regions;  and  Greek  kingdoms,  Greek  laws,  and  the  Greek  language  pre- 
vailed from  Egypt  to  Die  borders  of  India.  Even  Greece  itself,  especially  at  the  period  of 
the  Achtean  league,  threw  out  some  brilliant  sparks  of  her  ancient  flame ;  and  letters  and 
arts  continued  to  be  cultivated,  though  not  with  the  same  ardour. 

The  conquest  by  Rome  terminated  the  political  existence  of  Greece ;  yet  in  some  respects 
slie  subdued  even  her  conquerors.  Her  fiime'in  arts  and  eloquence  remained  undiminished ; 
and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  and  all  who  aspired  to  emmence  in  learning,  came  to  stu- 
dy in  lier  schools.  Athens  continued  still  to  he  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  and 
even  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  conquest  by  the  Ottomans  finally  extinguished  in  Greece  every  thing  that  remained 
of  her  ancient  greatness.  The  Greeks  were  made  "  the  slaves  of  slaves,"  and  even  their 
character  became  deeply  tinctured  with  the  degradation  which,  in  such  circumstances,  can 
scarcely  be  avoided.  The  mountains,  however,  still  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  bands,  who, 
under  brave  and  hardy  chiefe,  not  only  maintained  a  practical  independence,  but  cajried 
devastation  into  the  neighbouring  plains. 

Attempts  at  emancipation  were  not  wanting,  even  in  the  periods  of  the  greatest  depres- 
sion of  Greece.  Supported  by  Venice,  the  Mainotes  rose,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  maintained  the  contest  for  several  years.  Another  insurrection  was  raised  in 
1770,  in  consequence  of  the  landing  of  2000  Russians ;  but  this  was  soon  suppressed.  In 
1790,  the  Sulioles,  roused  by  the  same  instigation,  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  but  being 
encountered  by  the  energies  of  Ali  Pacha,  they  were  nearly  exterminated.  Lastly,  in  1830 
came  the  grand  insurrection,  with  its  strange  vicissitudes,  which  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollectipn  of  the  reader.  Internal  dissension,  worse  than  the  foreign  sword,  has  repeatedly 
brought  the  cause  to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  but  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  between 
Britam,  France,  and  Russia ;  with  its  consequences,  the  battle  of  Navarin,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  have  obliged  the  Porte  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  at  least  those 
portions  of  Greece  which  were  most  decidedly  Grecian.  The  nomination  of  Otho  of  Bavaria 
to  the  throne,  supported  by  tbe  great  powers  with  money  and  troops,  affords  the  hope  that 
the  new  state  has  now  permanently  obtained  a  tranquil  and  settled  condition. 
Sect,  IV. — Political  Geography. 

Constitutional  monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  destined  for  Greece  by  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  in  which  she  appears  to  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  monarch,  after  many  difficulties, 
has  at  length-been  chosen.  The  political  elements  are  by  no  means  duly  organised.  The 
two  parties  are  that  of  the  people,  composed  generally  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  towns,  and 
naving  at  its  head  the  commercial  state  of  Hydra;  and  that  of  the  capitani,  or  chieftains, 
who,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  have  established  a  species  of  feudal  military  sway. 

Greece,  considered  as  a  free  state,  has  been  contracted  in  extent,  in  consequence  of  the 
reverses  sustained  by  tho  national  arms,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  European  powers ; 
and  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  what  we  liave  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  Greece, 
Bounded  on  the  horth  by  a  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  Zaitoun,  the  present 
kmgdora  of  Greece  does  not  comprise  the  extensive  and  populous  territories  of  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  Albania.  [But  the  island  of  Eubcea;  the  Northern  Sporades  (Skiathoa 
Scopelos,  Chelidromia,  and  Sfcyros);  theCyclades;  and  the  islands  in  theGiilfa  of  jEgina  and 
Wauplia,  jelong  to  the  Grecian  state,  which  has  an  area  of  about  21,000  square  miles. 

The  general  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  the  four  provinces  of  Western  Hellas,  Eastorn 
Hellas,  the  Morea,  and  the  Isles,  which  are  subdivided  into  ten  nomoi,  and  these  into  epar- 
chies. The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  population  according  to  the  most  jirobable 
estimates. 
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Abnel.  CapUtla. 

AreoliiBjid  Gorinlh,  including  Hydra.  Bpetsia,  ami  Potos Napoli. 

Achaiannd  E1i9 Pairaa. 

Messeuia Arcadia  or  Efpailsaii- 

lJimiiiaili"!!l!!!"'.l!iii'.i"'.''.!!!i".^i'.i'-i-^i'.r."^!!!i'.!"l.''.,'!"!^; !!!"!!  MiBlra'orS'parta. 

Acaraania  and -Italia ■ Tracliari. 

Locris and ?hoei» - Salonaor  Ampliissa. 

Euba:a  (VecropoDtS,  wlUi  HoiliHm  Bpoiadas Clialcis. 

Cycladea  (Bvra,  Tincw,  Andros,  MIcnnos.  Zea,  Tlnnnia,  SerpbD,  Blpbanto,  Kimoli, 

Parol,  ADtipania,  Milo,  aantorin,  Anaplii,  Anwrjoi,  Naios) Byra.  Ah.  Ei>.] 

Hydra,  a  little  rock,  never  heard  of  during  the  ancient  greatness  of  Greece,  has  raised 
itself,  by  ils  commerce,  and  the  boldness  and  courage  of  its  mariners,  to  be  the  life  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy.  Even  in  176.5,  Chandler  found  the  Hydrlotes  in  possession  of  130 
vessels,  having-  compounded  with  the  grand  signior  for  two  purses  yearly  as  haratsh,  or  trib- 
ute,  and  being  allpwed  the  rare  and  valued  privilege  of  using  bells  in  thejt  churches. 
"  They  soon,"  says  he,  "  discovered  their  native  rock,  which  the^  beheld,  though  bare,  and 
producing  nothing,  with  the  same  partiality  of  affection  as  if  it  were  adorned  with  the 
golden  fruits,  and  perfumed  with  the  aromatic.galesof  Scio;  pointing  it  out,  and  expatiating 
on  tlie  iiherty  they  possessed  there."  The  naval  exploits. of  the  Hydriotes  have  been  the 
chief  bulwark  and  glory  of  Greece,  in  its  daring  contest  with  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
government  is  chiefly  conducted  hy  several  families ;  the  Conduriotti,  Miaulis,  and  Tonibage, 
who  have  amassed  great  wealth  by  commerce,  They  have  always  supported  an  united 
government,  and  the  authority  of  the  general  congress,  against  the  lawless  sway  of  the 
capitani ;  hut,  being  destitute  of  land  forces,  tbey  have  but  small  means  of  compelling  the 
rest  to  accede  to  Iheir  views. 

The  capiiani  hold  nearly  all  the  mountainous  tracts  and  upper  valleys  of  Greece.  Aided 
by  their  fastnesses,  they  either  maintained  an  original  independence,  or  attained  a  new  one 
on  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  power.  Many  of  them  were  at  first  shepherds,  whence  they 
rose  to  be  robbers,  and  at  last  to  be  chiefe,  somewhat  similar  to  the  heads  of  the  Highland 
clans.  Their  adherents  are  not  held,  however,  by  the  same  deep  hereditary  attachment, 
but  chiefly  by  hopes  of  pay ;  and  when  these  diminish,  they  readily  enlist  into  a  more  profit- 
able service.  Colonel  Stanhope  baa  given  Stonaro  as  a  specimen  of  a  capitano.  He  held 
Bway  over  120  villages,  each  containing  about  seventy  families.  He  himself  owned  in  the 
mountains  7000  or  8000  head  of  cattle,  and  his  family  nearly  500,000.  These  were  let  out 
to  herdsmen,  who  paid  for  each  a  certain  amount  in  butter,  cheese,  and  wool  In  the  plain, 
the  cultivators,  who  are  tolerably  industrious,  pay  their  rent  in  three  parts;  one  to  the 
capitano,  one  to  the  Turks,  and  one  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  Stonaro  can  com- 
mand 400  regular  fighting  men ;  and,  when  he  summons  all  his  peasants,  can  produ''e  about 
3000.  These  chiefs  have  usually  a  fastness  in  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  mountains, 
to  which  they  can  retreat,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity;  such  as  the  cave  in  Mount  Par- 
nassus, where  Odysseus  kept  his  family  and  treasure,  and  held  at  defiance  both  the  Turks 
and  the  hostile  party  among  the  Greeks. 

The  military  force  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  bands  of  thcso  capitani,  called  and  hold 
together  through  personal  influence.  They  are  altogether  of  the  description  of  light  troop=, 
and  form  excellent  mountain  warriors.  They  make  light  desultory  attacks;  they  entrench 
themselves  in  tiie  passes  and  on  the  mountain  tops  behind  stone  walls,  through  which  they 
make  loopholes,  and  fire  with  groat  dexterity;  but  they  studiously  avoid  cither  a  pitched 
battle,  or  the  storming  of  a  fortified  post.  All  the  Greeks,  according  fo  Mr,  Humphreys, 
love  to  get  as  much,  and  to  fight  as  little,  as  possible.  They  can  bear,  however,  astonishing 
hardships  and  privations;  and  all  this  did  very  well,  while  they  had  only  the  tumultuary 
assault  of  the  Turks  to  contend  against ;  but  when  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  brought  against 
them  troops  trained  somewhat  according  to  the  European  model,  they  proved  unequal  to  the 
contest,  and  might  probably  have  fellen,  had  it  not  been  for  foreign  interference.  The 
attempts  lo  raise  a  regular  force,  fo  which  they  have  been  stimulated  by  their  European- 
friends,  have  failed,  partly  through  want  of  means  and  management,  and  partly  from  the 
disdain  which  the  ftee  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  capitani  entertained  for  the  mechanical 
tactics  to  which  their  leaders  proposed  to  subject  them.  The  Morea,  it  is  said,  can  muster 
15,000  fighting  men ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  6000  can  be  assembled  in  one  army. 
The  Greeks  of  the  country  without  the  Morea  are  reckoned  braver,  [articularly  those  of 
the  mountains  of  Olympus,  who  could  collect  12,000  men,  if  they  had  the  means  of  equip- 

The  naw  of  Greece  has  attained  the  highest  glory ;  yet  it  is  of  very  small  fcrce  and 
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equipment  She  has  not  a  vessel  which  can  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  ftigate ;  ami  her  little 
armed  briga  &o  not  exceed  80  tone;  some  have  even  rated  them  at  40.  Their  bold  and 
skilful  manceuvres  have,  in  Count  Pecchio's  apprehension,  rather  frightened  than  beaten  the 
enemy,  and  have  at  no  period  made  them  maaters  of  the  sea.  They  never  were  able  to 
prevent  the  Turks  from  disembarking  troops  at  any  point,  nor  have  they  formed  a  regular 
blockade  of  any  sea-ports  in  their  possession.       ,  -     .  m> 

The  other  parts  of  administration  do  not  as  yet  exist  in  any  organised  etate.  There  are 
ecaioely  any  revenues  except  those  arbitrarily  levied  by  the  captani ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  English  loans,  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  yet  been  paid.  Justice,  in  any  regular 
form,  there  is  said  to  bo  none,  though  a  tolerable  police  is  maintained  by  the  chiefe. 
Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
Industry,  in  Greece,  is  only  in  a  very  secondary  state,  yet  its  products  are  not  inconsiderable. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  rude  implements  and  bad  cattle,  and  only  in  some  quarters 
is  irrigation  practised  with  diligence ;  yet  bo  genial  are  the  climate  and  soil,  that  the  har- 
vests are  generally  more  plentiful  than  in  England.  Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  chiefly 
cultivated,  and  of  each  there  is  some  surplus  for  exportation.  Cotton,  for  which  the  deraaiid 
is  now  so  extensive,  is  raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  especially  in  the  plains  of  Macedonia, 
and  fcrras  the  chief  basis  of  its  export  trade.  The  olive  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Attica, 
retains  its  ancient  celebrity;  "nor  has  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its 
exquisite  flavour."  That  species  of  grape  called  the  Corinthian,  which  produces  the  finest 
currants,  is  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  especially  Zante,  from  which  it  is 
largely  exported.  Greece,  however,  is  altogether  a  pastoral  country ;  the  people  aie  ^k'^M 
in  the  management  of  cgttle,  but  much  more  in  that  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  are  fed  in 
vast  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  bills,  and  on  flie  high  plains  of  the  interior.  Of  these 
animals,  however,  the  breed  is  not  of  any  eminence,  and  has  even  degenerated. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  ruder  slate  than  agriculture;  and  the  country  is  indebted  to 
foreigners  for  every  thing,  except  a  few  coarse  and  common  fabrics.  There  are,  however, 
some  respectable  manufactures  of  carpels,  silk,  network,  and  Turkey  leather  at  Salonica; 
of  the  last  article,  with  fine  pottery,  at  Dirlssa;  and  with  embroidery  at  Joaimina.  The 
spinning  and  dyeing  of  cotton  yarn  is  carried  on  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  . . 

Commerce  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  activity  than  any  of  the  other  branches  ot  m- 
dustry,  and  has  been  one  of  the  main  instruments  in  raising  this  renowned  country  from  its 
extreme  depression.  The  great  cu^cuit  of  its  coasts,  its  numerous  bays,  and  its  position  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  world,  clearly  des- 
tined Greece  to  be  a  maritime  and  commercial  region.  The  proud  ignorance  of  the  Turks, 
leading  them  to  despise  trade,  left  this  career  open  to  the  vassal  people.  A  prodigious  im- 
pulse was  given  by  the  general  War  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  which  left  the 
Greek  for  a  long  time  the  only  neutral  flag  in  Europe.  The  islands,  and  particularly  the 
little  harbours  of  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia,  not  only  exported  the  produce  of  Greece  i^lf, 
but  maintained  the  carrying  trade  from  port  to  port  all  around  the  Mediterranean.  There 
was  even  an  extensive  transmission  of  articles  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  and 
thence  by  land  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  A  Greek  mercantile  and  shipping  interest  of 
[Treat  wealth  and  importance  was  thus  created.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  1809,  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  her  mariners  at  50,000.  Mr.  Maclaren,  in  his  elaborate  and  interesting  view  of 
Greek  industry,  thus  reckons  the  exports;— Cotton,  1,200,000(.;  tobacco,  56,000i. ;  corn, 
809  7001.';  wool,  67,000(. ;  olive  oil,  100,0001. ;  currants,  40,0002. ;  silk,  cheese,  cattle,  dye- 
Btufls,  honey,  fruits,  377,000i. :  in  all,  2,649,7001.  In  speakmg  of  the  commerce  of  Greece, 
we  would  bo  understood  to  speak  of  what  has  been,  and  of  what  may  be,  but  scarcely  at  all 
of  what  is.  During  the  late  dreadful  contest  it  was  trodden  under  foot;  and  the  Ilydrbts, 
in  whom  it  centred,  had  all  their  resources  occupied  by  war:  nor  has  it  probably  revived  at 
all  to  its  ancient  extent 

Sect.  VI. — CivU  and  Social  State. 
The  population  of  Greece,  an  interesting  question,  has  been  calculated  as  yet  only  by  me 
rudest  estimates.  The  most  generally  followed  has  been  that  of  Beaujour,  who  assigned  to 
Macedonia,  700,000;  Epirus,  400,000;  Thessaly,  300,000;  ^tolia,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia, 
200,000 ;  the  Morea,  300,000 ;  Attica,  30,000 :  making  in  all,  1,920,000.  Pouqueville,  upon 
careful  enquiry,  stated  the  Mores  at  430,000 ;  Mr.  Waddington,  more  recently,  at  500,000 1 
and  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  had  official  means  of  informatbn,  aiid  docs  not  show  an^  great  dis- 
position  to  over-rate  Greece,  at  about  600,000.  PouqueviOe  makes  the  dominions  of  tha 
late  Ali  Pacha,  including  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  contain  1,500,000 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  every  part  of  Beaujour's  estimate  is  unde>rated.  Mr.  Macla. 
Ten,  in  the  Encyclaptedia  Bridmnica,  .assumes  2,400,000.  V/e  should  ratiier  be  inclined  ti.' 
3,000,000  for  continental  Greece,  and  nearly  500,000  for  the  European  islands,  exclusive  of 
those  belonging  to  Asia.  Mr.  Humphreys  reckons  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia  at  60,000 
It  is  an  interesting  question,  what  part  of  tiiis  population  ia  Greek'    Colonel  Leaku  cvm- 
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ceives  that,  in  continental  Greece,  tliis  part  does  not  exceed  1,000,000 ;  but  we  should  rather 
adopt  Mr.  Maclaren's  idea,  that  it  averages  one-half  of  the  whole  population.  The  number, 
however,  which  has  ever  been  actually  organised  or  arrayed  against  the  Turkish  power  pro- 
bably does  not  .exceed  1,000,000. 

The  character  of  the  modem  Greeks,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution,  has  been 
painted  in  somewhat  unfavourable  colours.  They  are  represented  as  addicted  to  the  vices 
incident  to  every  despised  and  oppressed  people ;  avarice,  mtrigue,  cunnhig,  servility,  and  aa 
bein^  almost  entirely  governed  by  motives  of  self-interesL  The  reproach,  however,  seems 
to  he  mainly  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  towns,  and  the  chieS,  particularly  the  Ftuiariols, 
or  rich  Greeks  of  Constantinople.  The  peasantry  are  allowed  to  be  a  very  fine  race ;  and, 
indeed,  the  great  actions  performed  in  the  course  of  the  late  contest  must  silence  those  who 

fretend  that  the  natbn  has  lost  all  its  ancient  energies.  "  With  all  their  faults,"  says  Mr. 
lumphreys,  "  they  are  highly  gifted ;  they  possess  a  fine  genius,  and  an  acuteneas  in  intellect, 
a  tact,  and  a  natural  grace  in  manner,  unequalled  by  any  other  nation."  Even  the  capitani 
in  their  country-seats  maintain  a  dignified  and  courteous  hospitality,  and  a  paternal  kindness 
towards  tlieir  retainers,  resembling  what  is  occasionally  seen  among  the  old  Irards  of  Scot- 
land. The  female  sex  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  are  treated  with  much  more  respect,  than 
among  the  Turks.  They  are  distinguished  by  beauty,  and  by  a  remarkable  delicacy  of  fea 
tures  and  complexion.  The  Greeks  of  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  when  thej;  get  rich,  study 
to  imitate  the  manners,  and  even  the  costumes,  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  the'  only  models  of 
grandeur  that  exist  within  their  observation.  "  The  Greeks,"  says  Count  Pecchio,  "  sit  li 
fa  TuTque,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  great  length  of  time;  they  eat  pilau  a  la 
Turqve;  Ihey  smoke  with  long  pipes;, they  write  with  their  left  hand;  they  walk  out  accom- 
panied with  a  long  lioop  of  armed  people ;  tboy  salute,  they  sleep,  they  loiter  about,  a.,  a  la 
Ti&que.  Initialed  into  that  mingled  servility  and  insolence  which  despotism  tends  to  in- 
troduce, they  exhibit  many  examples  of  that  moral  degradatiim  which  has  heen  hastily  im- 
puted to  the  Greek  nation  in  general." 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  that  which  was  designated  by  their  name,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Eoman  Catholic,  after  the  great  schism  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  This, 
however,  may  be  considered  on  a  lower  level  as  to  any  enlightened  views  of  Christianity. 
According  to  a  late  writer,  the  lower  ranks  in  Greece  have  a  religion  of  mere  forms,  while 
the  upper  ranks  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  are  the  raonka 
or  caloyers,  out  of  whom  are  chosen  the  bishops,  and  even  the'  patriarch  or  general  head  of 
the  religion,  who,  before  the  late  convulsions,  resided  at  Constantinople.  Some  of  them  are 
men  of  theolt^ical  knowledge,  who  lead  regular  lives;  hut  a  violent  spirit  of  intrigue  pre- 
vails ui  pursuit  of  the  dignities  of  the  church,  which  are  bestowed  by  election.  The  secular 
clergy  consist  of  the  papas  or  village  priests,  who,  as  is  usual  among  an  unenlightened  peo- 
ple, exercise  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  ininds.of  the  lower  ranks.  This  influ- 
ence, though  often  abused,  is,  perhafB,  on  the  whole  beneficial;  but  these  papas  seem  to 
eiert  themselves  as  little  as  any  class  in  infusing  just  views  and  sentiments  into  Iheir  parish- 
ieners.  Some  of  them  even  scruple  not  to  take  the  field  along  with  the  robbers,  and  receive 
a  portion  of  the  booty. 

I.earning,  in  Greece,  where  it  once  flourished  with  such  unrivalled  splendour,  had  fiillen 
into  a  state  of  total  extinction.  With  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  however,  had 
arisen  a  strong  deare  to  revive  the  ancient  intellectual  glory  of  their  country,  and  some 
progress  had  been  made.  Several  schools  and  colleges  were  founded,  and  in  a  flourishing 
Btat« ;  among  which  that  of  Scio  was  above  all  conspicuous.  The  most  distinguished  young 
men  were  sent  to  he  educated  in  the  French  and  German  seminaries.  Greece  could  boast 
several  writers  of  some  eminence,  and  many  of  the  beat  works  of  the  western  writers  had' 
been  translated.  The  Turks  viewed  this  career  with  jealous  eyes.  Two  literary  men,  (one, 
the  translator  of  Anacharsis,  and  the  other  an  eminent  poet,  who  had  endeavoured  to  arouse 
in  his  countrymen  their  ancient  spu'it,)  having  been  Irasely  delivered  up  by  Austria,  were 
put  to  death.  Yet  the  iiublic  libraries  continued  in  a  state  of  progressive  advance,  down  to 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  when  they  were  almost  all  destroyed ;  and  Greece  seemed  to  be 
thrown  back  many  steps  in  the  career  of  letters.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  government  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  consistence,  they  turned  tliefr  immediate  attention  to  this  object ;  and, 
really,  considering  the  pressure  of  so  dreadful  a  war,  effected  wonders.  They  established 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  at  Athens,  Argos,  Tripolizza,  Missolonghi,  and  most  of  the 
islands.  They  decreed  the  formation  at  Argos  of  an  academy  on  a  great  scale,  where  every 
requisite  of  intellectual  culture  might  he  united ;  also  of  central  sdiools  andlibrarics.  Alt 
these  institutions  are  yet  only  in  their  infancy ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greeks  being  once  established,  one  of  the  first  results  would  be  an  extra- 
orduiary  effi>rt  to  raise  their  mtellectual  character  as  a  natbn, 

AmongtheamusementsofthemodemGreeks,  the  dance  seems  to  stand  foremost.  They 
Bcarcely  meet  without  dancing;  and  frequently,  accordiiig  to  ancient  custom,  in  the  open 
air,  or  the  areas  of  their  churches.  Many  of  Oieir  dances  have  a  classic  character,  and  are 
probably  of  antique  origin.  They  have  a  grand  circular  dance,  one  of  a  very  intricate  figun,-, 
m  celebration  of  the  vintages,  and  one  called  the  creene,  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
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Thesews.  Their  dances  are  often  choral,  accompanied  with  songs ;  and  the  tasto  foF  music 
is  very  g^netaL  Foot  races,  wrGstlin?,  throwing  the  disc,  undoubtedly  handed  down  from 
antiquity,  still  maintain  their  place  among  the  youth.  The  athlete  pursue  the  exercise  ot 
wrestlinff  in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  Pouqueville  entirely  similar  to  that  which,  accord 
ins  to  ancient  writers,  was  practised  at  the  Olympic  games.  They  present  themaeluos 
undressed  from  the  waist  upwards,  music  plays,  they  advance  with  measured  steps,  beating 
time,  and  animating  themselves  by  humming  certain  airs.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  a  prize 
is  bestowed  on  the  victor.  „    , .  ,      -  ,       e_        ■    -^  .■ 

The  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Turkish,  either  from  imitatjon,  or 
from  adoption  of  the  same  oriental  pattern.  Since  the  commencement  of  their  independence, 
thoy  have  even  made  it  a  kind  of  triumph  to  display  tlie  green  turban  and  other  symbols 
which  Moslem  bigotry  had  prohibited  to  be  worn  by  any  infidel.  In  general  the  attire  ot 
all  who  can  afford  it  is  gaudv  and  glittering,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  emtiroidery,  and 
with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Above  all,  the  arms  of  the  chiefe  are  protusely  adorned, 
mounted  with  silver  and  even  jewels.  The  simplicity  which  a  more  refined  taste  has  mtrcj. 
duced  into  the  costume  of  the  western  Europeans  is  held  by  them  m  contempt.  The  iireeli 
female  walks  abroad  in  a  robe  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  over  which  is  spread  a  thin  flowmg  veil 
of  muslin.  At  home  she  is,  as  it  were,  uncased;  and  when  the  traveller  is  admitted  mto 
the  gynecteum,  he  finds  the  girl,  like  Thetis,  treading  on  a  soft  carpet,  her  white  and  delicate 
feet  imked;  her' nails  tinged  with  red.  Her  trousers  of  fine  calico  hang  down  loosely,  the 
lower  portbn  embroidered  with  flowers.  Her  veil  is  of  silk,  exactly  suited  to  the  lorm  ol  the 
hodv  which  it  covers  rather  than  conceals.  A  rich  zone  encompasses  her  waiat,  fastened 
before  by  clasps  of  silver  gilded.  She  wears  bracelets  of  gold,  and  a  necklace  of  the  gold 
coin  called  lechins.     Much  time  is  spent  in  combing  and  braiding  the  hair. 

The  food  of  the  Greeks,  through  the  combined  influence  of  poverty,  and  the  long  lasK 
enjoined  by  their  religion,  is  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
Caviare  is  the  national  ragout,  and,  like  other  fish  dishes,  is  eaten  seasoned  with  aromatic 
herbs.  Snails  dressed  in  garlic  are  also  a  favourite  dish.  Their  most  valued  fruits  are  dives, 
melons,  water-melons,  and  especially  gourds,  which  Pouqueviile  says  they  prize  almtrat  like 
manna  from  heaven;  but  tlicir  extravagant  use  is  suspected  to  be  injurious  to  the  health. 
The  Greek  pastry,  combined  of  honey  and  oil,  is  indigestible  to  any  stomach  but  that  ot  a 

Sect,  VII.— ioco!  Geography. 

In  making  a  local  survey  of  Greece,  we  shall  begin  with  the  central  districts,  these  being 
most  decidedly  and  essentially  Greece ;  tlience  proceeding  to  the  outer  region,  till  it  passes 
eraduallv  into  Mahometan  Turkey;  and  conclude  with  the  islands, 

Atheiw,  with  its  territory,  forms  the  point  to  which  all  the  highest  associations  coonecled 
with  the  name  of  Greece  are  peculiarly  attached.  This  territory,  a  little  rocky  and  hiHy 
peninsula,  which  has  ecHpsed  the  glory  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  is  bounded  by  two  gul^ ; 
^-     .,._.  'i- !;._:_.   ,..i.;„i.\,=™..tQo  it  frnm  i-hp  Mnma.  and  that  of  NeErronont  or  Egripo,  the 


ancient  Eubcea,  separating  it  from  the  long  island „-  .  v,     f  f  ^  . 

closed  by  the  ancient  Bosotia,  now  included  m  the  same  nomos.     Its  dimensions,  about  forty 
miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  are  those  of  an  English  county  of  moderate  size. 

The  citv  of  Athens  still  holds  its  place  among  the  principal  towns  of  modem  txreece,  ot 
which  it  is  the  capital.  It  no  longer  sways  the  destinies  of  surrounding  Elates,  nor  pours 
forth  the  crowd  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  heroes  who  illustrated  its  ancient  state.  Athens 
S  extinct,  both  as  a  seat  of  dominion  and  a  school  of  leammg.  It  presents  still,  however, 
obiects  of  the  most  lofly  interest  r  for  here  are  maintained,  in  wonderful  preservation,  the 
grindest  existing  monuments  of  sculpture  and  architecture ;  the  works  of  ^  Ptidias  and  an 
IctinuB  which  raised  those  who  planned  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown.  The  edifices  of 
Rome,  indeed,  are  more  extended,  more  varied,  the  result  of  ampler  wealth  uid  resources ; 
but  those  of  Athens  are  in  a  style  of  purer  and  severer  grandeur,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  loftier 
genius.  So  durable,  as  well  as  beautiful,  are  the  matenal-  of  which  they  are  composed,  that 
ti^y  have  survived  all  the  ravage^  of  time  and  barbarism ,  and  thetf  partial  decay,  in  many 
inBtences  has  only  given  to  them  a  more  solemn  and  afiecting  character  The  Acropolis 
< fc  472)  crowned  w  th  tl e  Partheno  fo  n s  he  moat  conspicuous  object  with  which 
^^      ZL  ^-i«-  Athens  IB  adorned      It  is  seated  on  an 

almost  precipitous  hdl,  commanding 
all  the  surrounding  country  The 
Parthenon,  or  Temple  o*  Miner\a 
(Jg  473),  was  erected  bv  Pericles 
during  the  most  classic  age  of  Athens. 
It  was  of  the  finest  white  ijiarble  en- 
compassed with  fluted  columnr.  at  the 
Doric  order,  and  adorned  with  the 
sculpture  of  Phidias.  It  did  not  sus- 
tain  any  deadly  injury  till  1687,  when 
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ito  it  demolished  the  roof,  atid  much  injured 
to  hew  niatenais  out  of  it,  and  to  convert 
the  inlenor  into  a  mosque.  It  ia  now 
mouldering;  in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin. 
To  Dr  Clarke  the  edifice  appeared  an 
eminently  satislactory  proof  of  the  decided 
superiority  of  Athenian  design  over  any 
thmg  that  Rome  can  boast;  a  masterpiece 
of  architecture  umting  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  the  Egyptian  or  ancient  Etrus- 
can style,  with  all  the  elegant  proportions, 
the  rich  ornamtnts,  and  tlie  discriminating 
taste  of  the  most  splendid  era  of  the  arts. 
In  graceful  proportion,  in  magnificence,  in 
costliness  of  materials,  in  splendid  decora- 
tion, and  in  every  thing  that  may  denote 
the  highest  degree  of  improvement  to  which  the  Doric  style  ever  attained,  it  has  no  equal. 
In  all  that  relates  to  grandeur,  harmony,  elegance,  and  beauty,  the  Parthenon  is  universally 
acknowtedged  a  model;  even  the  minute  details  of  the  sculpture  by  which  it  is  so  highly 
decorated  have  the  delicacy  of  a  cameo.  These  sculptures,  of  which  such  fine  specimens  are 
now  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  rank  perhaps  as  the  very  noblest  examples  of  (hat 
art.  Dr.  Clarke  notices,  in  particular,  the  immense  frieze,  on  which  the  whole  Panathenaic 
Ibstival  was  represented  in  one  continued  basso-relievo  design,  originally  600  feet  in  length. 
The  multitude  of  grand  objects  in  Athens  is  too  great  ibf  our  limits  to  allow  us  to  enter 
into  mire  than  a  very  general  enumeration.  Among  the  foremost  may  be  named  a  range 
of  sixteen  superb  columns,  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  which 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  In  1676  there  were  seventeen;  but  a  few 
years  before  Chandler's  visit,  the  pacha  had,  with  incredible  labour,  levelled  one  1o  the 
ground,  for  the  purpoao  of  raising  a  mosque  out  of  the  materials.  The  others  are  still 
standing,  sixty  feet  nigh,  and  about  sis  feet  in  diameter,  a  splendid  example  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  and  built  of  the  very  finest 
marble.  The  Erechtheum  (Jig.  474.), 
though  it  consists  of  the  two  temples  of 
Minerva  Polias  and  of  Pandrosus,  is  less 
extensive  than  the  two  just  mentioned; 
hut  perhaps  eorpasses  thehi  in  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  sculpture  and  ornaments, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  existing  spe- 
cinien  of  the  Ionic.  The  caryatides  which 
support  the  Pandroseum  are  of  particularly 
exquisite  workmanship.  The  treatment 
The  Turks  made  its  portico  a  powdcr-magaEinc ; 
it  from  this  dishonour,  their  funds  have 
DUgh  brick  has  been  profanely  erected  be- 
,''  blackened  some  of  the  most  delicate  oma. 
[■!>  sufiered  less  than  could  be  expected 


of  this  beautiful  edifice  has  been  sei 

and  though  the  Greeks  had  passed  a 

been  hitherto  insufiicient.     A  dwelling-house  of  xi 

tween  the  caryatides,  and  the  smoke  from   '  ' 

ments,  but,  on  the  whole,  tlii'^  beautiful  n 


from  such  unworthy  usage.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  {fig.  475J,  a  fine  Doric 
strurture,    somewhat    resembles    the 
Parthenon,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  to  its 
general  outline,  the  most  ontire  of  all 
the   Grecian   edifices.       Though   the 
'   sculptures  are  greatly  injured,  enough 
'  remams  to  attest  thdr  original  excel- 
lence    They  represent  the  exploits  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus.     This  edifice 
ms  t«  present  a  striiting  example  of 
I   freshness  "  which   continued   to 
bloom  upon  the  erections  of  Pericles, 
which  preserved  their  faces  uninjured, 
Teopk  ifThesEua.  ^^  if  they  possessed  a  never-fading  spi- 

rit, and  a  soul  insensible  to  age." 
There  are  other  structures  of  less  magnitude  the  Propylsa,  or  columnar  entrance  of  thu 
Acropolis  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  the  Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllns ;  the  marhli» 
Tower  of  the  Wmds,  the  monument  of  Philopappus ;  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller.  There  are  others  of  which  only  the  site  and  outline  can  now  be  traced :  such  is 
Ihe  Stadium,  "  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  marvelloua  worts  of  Herodes  Atticus."  It  id 
Vol.  XL  ]fi 
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formed  hy  an  excavated  mountain,  tlie  ranges  of  seats  occupying  its  lofty  sides.  This  struc- 
ture, on  whicli  quarries  were  exhausted,  has  now  been  stripped  of  its  marble  covering,  and 
the  area,  650  feet  long,  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough;  yet  in  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  every 
thbg  which  is  necessary  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  grajideur  and  prodigious 
nature  of  the  work  survives,  as  if  it  existed  in  its  most  perfect  slate.  The  merely  orna- 
mental parts  are  not  missed  in  a  structure  necessarily  simple  as  to  its  form,  but  inespressiblv 
great  and  striking  in  ita  aspect ;  not  merely  from  its  artificial  character,  but  from  the  graii- 
deur  of  its  appearance  as  a  work  of  nature.  The  Odeum,  built  by  the  same  opulent  Athe- 
nian, roofed  wilJi  cedar,  and  unrivalled  in  Greece  for  extent  and  magnificence,  presents  now 
only  the  inner  tront  of  the  proscenium,  and  three  rows  of  circular  arches.  Besides  the  edi- 
fices of  Athens,  there  are  some  spots,  which  the  visiter  imbued  with  classic  lore  cannot 
contemplate  without  peculiar  emotion.  Among  these  is  the  Areopagus,  the  highest  seat  of 
ijudgment,  and  the  great  resort  of  the  Athenians.  The  site  is  described  by  Clarke 
as  fjeculiarly  commandbg.with  a  noble  prospect  of  mountains,  islands,  seas,  and  skies;  while 
behind  rises  the  lofty  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  ita  marble  temples.  The  visitant  seeks 
also,  but  does  not  find,  the  groveof  the  Academy,  where  ancient  wisdom  delivered  ita  noblest 
precepts.  ■  The  site  even  can  scarcely  be  conjectured ;  yet,  according  to  Chandler,  that  man 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  anger  of  the  Muses  who  should  omit  tlie  search. 

The  Athens  of  modem  times  has  been  a  city  of  some  distinction;  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion, its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  12,000  or  13,000,  displayed  a  superior  polish  and  intel- 
ligence; and  a  society  called  PbilomusE  had  been  instituted^  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  Turks  themselves  had  laid  aside  somewhat  of  their  pompous  barbarism. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  after  having  been  formerly  so  distinguished  as  a  maritime  city,  it  had 
not  a  single  ship  belonging  to  it.  It  became,  however,  an  important  military  position,  the 
Greeks  having  found  a  sprmg  of  water  in  the  Acropolis :  after  this  discovery  it  was  consi- 
dered nearly  impregnable,  yet  it  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks.  While  the  ancient 
edifices  nearly  defied  the  ravages  of  war,  about  a  third  of  the  modem  houses  have  been 
destroyed  inuring  ttie  contest 


*76 


The  territory  of  Attica  is  st  11  mteresting 
to  the  traveller  from  the  many  scenes  ot 
classic  celebrity  which  it  presenlo  The 
stream  of  the  Dissus  does  not  answer  the 
e^pGCtation  raised  by  its  feme  it  is  only  a 
torrent,  which  m  the  depth  ot  w  inter  rushes 
down  from  tl  e  mountams  Chandler  even 
after  rami  watched  in  va  n  for  a  moment 
when  Its  bed  would  be  covered  w  th  water 
Mount  Hymettus  rich  in  aromatic  herbs, 
stili  produces  aa  already  ibserved  the  ho- 
ney for  which  It  nas  alwayi  celebrated. 
The  quarries  of  Pentelicus  (_fg  476  )  af 
fording  the  materials  of  so  many  magnili 
Inch  tie  wide  root   awiiilly  e   ' 


extends  the  plam  of  Marathon  (  fii^  477 ) 
long  and  narrow  covered  with  rich  crops  of 
gram ,  but  the  traveller  looks  m  vain  for  the 
columns,  on  which  were  recorded  the  im- 
mortal names  of  ita  heroes.  The  great  tu- 
mulus or  barrow,  however,  with  a  bush  or 
two  growing  on  il,  still  towers  above  the- 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  Attica  is  Eleiisis,  the  seat  of  those 
thrice  sacred  mysteries  in  which  almost  every 


r  barbarian  came  in  luch  crowrls  to  be  initiated.  The  mystic  temple  planned 
by  let  nua  the  aich'tect  of  the  Parti  enon  ofiLra  only  broken  fragments  to  attest  its  ancient 
478  place  as  one  of  the  grandest  edifices 

ot  Greece  Oppoa  te  to  it  is  the  island 
ot  Salan  ls  ( gg  478.),  or  Colonri, 
separate  i  from  tl  e  continent  by  those 
narro  v  stra  ts  the  scene  of  that  grand 
na  al  battle  so  glorioua  to  Athens, 
wh  ch  con  pletely  broke  the  tide  of 
Pere  Sn  n  as  on  Its  port  had  been 
hllcd  up  and  the  aland  was  occupied 
merely  by  a  handtul  of  Albanian  hus 
bdj  dioen    1 11    tl  e   late   convulsions, 
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when  its  situation  enabled  it  to  aflbrd  shelter  to  crowds  of  fugitives  from  the  continent, 
especially  from  Bceotia.  Mr.  Waddington  found  its  population  thus  raised  to  11,500,  of 
whom  only  193  were  natives ;  and  since  that  time  the  calamities  of  Athens  and  Ipsara  have 
added  to  the  number.  At  the  opposite  or  southern  extremity  of  Attica  appears  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Sunias,  a  fabric  of  white  marble,  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  of  the  same  style,  and  seemingly  belonging  to  the  same  age,  as  the  Parthenon.  There 
are  twelve  columns  still  standing,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  position 
on  a  steep  and  lofty  cape,  whence  they  look  down  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  subject  deep, 
and  are  visible  from  afar. 

Megara,  the  former  capital  of  the  little  territory  of  Me garis, -stands  on  the  main  route 
leading  from  Athens  lo  the  Peloponneau'"  It  is  now  a  collection  of  mean  huls,  in  which 
ate  found  only  some  fragments  and  inocnptions  on  the  site  of  its  ancient  edifices,  overgrown 

ir  file  miles  m  width,  unites  the  Morea  with  the  continent. 

i,  of  which  Eome  vestiges  still  remain.     Corinth  itself 

bj     t  m  tl      part    t  G  I   derived  great  wealth 

dfrmthl  q       ttyf  merchandise  conveyed 


The  istlmius  of  Corinth,  four  oi 
The  ancients  had  built  a  wall  a 
iji  4  9)  was  r 
fromth    f   tl 


ding  pi  u 


0  avoid  the  c 
m       g  t         f  the  Morea,  which 
th  ts  d    aded.     Preserving  its 

t  t  occupies  a  wide  area 

b  t  th    ly  hll  d    ith  houses;  and,  with 
th  p  fa  group  of  fine  Doric 

1  f  w     ly  of  those  monumenta 

b    h      ust  have  adorned   it 
i  th    d  y    of  its  splendour.     It 

p         t^   h  r,  a  most  distinguish- 

ed    t  rol   bj    t — the  citadel  or  Acro- 
mth  s,     h   h  towers  to  the  height 
t    p   ard     f  1000  feet,  and  commands 
Imost  m  t  hless  view  over  the  sea 
d  th    ii      t       ions  of  Greece.   It  is 
po   t         t  g    nt  military  strength, 
U      G  b    It        f  the  Peloponnesus," 
B  1 11  ks  d      d  by  Mr.  Bkquiere  as 

, jiied  that  impregnable  character  lo  which  their  aspect 

0  entitle  them.  The  villages  round  Corinth,  and  even  the  port,  were  entirely  laid 
waste  during  the  late  severe  contest. 
,  Sicyon,  with  its  fine  plain  covered  with  villages,  presents  itself  as  we  turn  to  the  ri|fht 
Kto  the  Peloponnesus,  This  ancient  seat  of  Grecian  power  is  now  dwindled  Irom  its  high 
pre-eminence  to  become  one  of  the  most  wretched  villages  in  the  Morea.  Pew  traces  also 
remain  of  the  arts,  of  which  this  opulent  and  voluptuous  city  was  considered  as  the  school. 
The  chief  is  the  theatre,  which  remains  almost  entire,  and  appeared  Co  Dr.  Clarke  to  surpass 
every  other  in  Greece,  in  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  the  coslJiness  of  its  workmanship,  , 
the  grandeur  of  the  Koilon,  and  the  stupendous  prospect  presented. 

Argolis,  a  more  extended  plain,  to  the  left  of  the  isthmus,  forms  a  long  peninsula  parallel 
to  that  of  Attica.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  plain,  bordered  by  very  high  mountains,  and  of 
very  peculiar  beauty.  It  is  divided  into  delicious  valleys  covered  by  cultivated  fields,  or  filled 
with  myrtles,  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  each  of  which  appears  to  be  secluded  from  the 
test  of  the  world.  The  shepherds  from  the  mountains  are  heard  playing  on  their  reed  pipes, 
as  in  the  ages  of  poetic  fiction.  The  cities  of  Argolis  are  the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  and 
their  monuments  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Egyptian  and  Doric  style,  marked  rather  by  stupen- 
dous magnitude  than  by  the  refinement  of  art.  It  was  even. believed  in  Greece  that  they 
were  the  work  of  a  Cyclopean  race  of  gigantic  stature ;  a  notion,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,, 
which  every  nation  has  entertained  respecting  its  ancestors.  ^ 

MycentB,  Argos,  and  Tiryns  rank  as  the  most  memorable  of  these  antique  cities.  Myeeme,. 
the  early  capital  of  Greece,  and  "  the  proud  seat  of  the  king  of  kmgs,"  still  presents  speci- 
.Tiens,  wondorfiilly  entire,  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  heroic  ages.  Its  Acropo- 
lis, perhaps  themost  ancient  in  the-world,  has  admirably  withstood  the  ravages  of  time;  and 
its  walls,  composed  of  huge  unhewn  masses  of  stone  fitted  to  each  Other,  follow  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  tlie  rock  on  which  it  stands.  The  entrance  is  by  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  the  same  by 
which  "  the  kmg  of  men"  issued  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Troy.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two 
sculptured  lions,  or  rather  panthers,  which  surmount  it,  were  mythological  figures,  and  that 
the  whole  edifice  possessed  the  same  sacred  character  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  and  the  temples  of  Egypt  Another  monument  consists  of  a  tumulus  of  vast 
dimensions,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  much  reason  to  think  was  the  actual  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon.    The  entrance,  built  with  all  the  colossal  grandeur  of  Phcenician  architecture,  ia 
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stUTOOunted  by  a  mass  of  breccia,  twenty-seven  feet  lon^,  said  to  be  the  largest  slab  of  hewii 
stone  in  the  world.  All  the  monuments  of  Argolis  bear  an  Egyptian  character,  and  Dr.  Clarke 
almost  fancied  himself  again  among  the  ruins  of  Memphis.  Argos  itself  succeeded  MycenE 
as  capital  of  the  plain,  which  place  it  continued  to  hold  till  the  late  revolution,  when  Napoli 
rivalled  it  The  antiquities  of  Argos  are  few,  and  consist  only  of  tcrra-cottas  and  architec- 
tural fragments.  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  here  one  of  those  secret  hollow  passages  from  which 
the  oracular  responses  were  delivered  by  the  unseen  priest  in  the  name  of  the  god,  the  sound 
being  heightened  hy  the  rocks  so  as  to  produce  a  striking  effect.  Argos  has  been,  in  modem 
times,  a  large  straggling  place,  the  honses  rather  commodious,  though  not  well  built.  The 
new  government  had  formed  there  at  one  time  a  sort  of  capital,  particularly  marked  by 
establishments  for  education;  but  according  to  the  mostrecentaccounts,  the  war  had  reduced 
it  to  a  slate  of  almost  total  desolation ;  from  which,  however,  it  is  beginning  to  revive.  The 
ruins  of  Tiryns  form  a  still  more  striking  mass  than  those  of  Mycente,  and  cat  ry  back  the 
mind  into  a  still  more  solemn  antiquity.  The  only  structures  remaining  are  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  enclosing  a  space  of  244  yards  by  54.  Their  strengUi  is  gigantic,  however,  like 
that  of  H^'ules,  from  whom  they  are  named;  bemg  twenty-one  feet  to  twenty-five  feet 
thick,  and  forty-three  ftet  high.  As  an  example  of  human  power,  they  have  been  placed  in 
competition  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  These  walls  existed  before  Homer,  by  whom  they 
are  celebrated ;  they  have  remained  entire  since  his  age,  and  they  are  likely  to  brave  the 
attacks  of  time  through  a  much  longer  period. 

Kauplia,  which  the  Venetians  have  Italianised  into  Napoli,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Argos,  and  possesses  every  requisite  of  a  great  naval  capital.  It  stands  on  a  long 
narrow  promontory,  surrounded  by  impregnable  heights,  which  would  render  it,  like  Corinth, 
another  Gibraltar,  were  it  held  by  sure  defenders.  The  port,  though  its  depth  has  diminished, 
is  still  the  best  and  most  secure  in  the  Morea.  It  has  carried  on  in  modem  times  a  very 
considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  wine,  oil,  and  sponges;  the  staples  of  Argolis,  and  of 
the  interior  Morea.  After  the  revolution,  the  Greeks  made  it  their  capital  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment, but  Athens  has  recently  become  the  royal  residence.  Clarke  reckoned  it  to  conlam 
only  2000  inhabitants,  hut  6000  had  just  before  been  carried  off  by  the  plague.  The  numbei 
by  which  it  was  crowded  when  Mr.  Emerson  was  there  appeared  to  be  15,000.  The  interior 
is  ugly,  the  streets  being,  as  described  by  PausaJiias,  narrow,  datk,  and  dirty;  nor  is  it  dis- 
tinguished by  any  striking  ancient  monuments. 

Argolis  contains  otlier  spots  that  awaken  interesting  recollections.  Epidaurus,  now 
Pithauri,  is  at  present  only  a  vilkge,  situated  in  a  narrow,  hut  fertile  and  beautiflil  vale. 
Near  it,  however,  the  Greeks  held  their  first  constituent  assembly,  to  which  they  gave  this 
classic  name.  A  few  miles  from  it  is  the  grove,  held  sacred  by  the  ancients  as  the  birth- 
place of  jEsculapius;  adorned  also  by  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  and  some  other 
edifices.  These  are  now  level  with  the  ground,  which  is  strewed  with  elegant  fragments 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The  theatre  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and,  though  tenanted 
by  hates,  partridges,  and  tortoises,  justifies  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  characterised 
it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Greece.  Darnala,  a  small  but  rather  thriving  village,  now 
covers  tlie  site  of  TriBiene,  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  which  few  fragments  remain;  but  there 
are  numerous  churches,  which,  though  mostly  dilapidated,  mark  its  importance  during  the 
lower  ages. 

The  high  plain  of  the  ancient  Arcadia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Morea  to  the  west  of 
that  of  Argolis.  This  celebrated  seat  of  the  pastoral  muses  presents  some  rugged  and  gloomy 
features.  It  is  traversed  and  bordered  by  the  steep  chains  of  Mffinalus  and  Lycieus;  it  is  in 
many  parts  bleak  and  marshy ;  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  somewhat  severe.  In  spring  and 
summer,  however,  while  the  lower  plains  are  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  enjoys  a 
delicious  and  salutary  coolness;  gentle  clouds  collect  among  the  mountains,  and  descend  in 
fertilising  showers;  springs  ajid  rivulets  without  number,  descending  to  form  the  Alpheus, 
irrigate  tJie  fields ;  the  vine  yields  abundantly  its  delicious  fruit,  and  numberless  fioc]^  stil] 
feed  in  its  valleys  and  mountain  sides.  /  This  country  was  once  the  chosen  seat  of  poetry  and 
fable.  Every  forest,  every  cavern,  had  its  gods  and  its  altars.  The  woods  were  inhabited 
by  fauns,  and  every  oak  had  its  dryad.  Diana  wandered  among  the  groves,  the  nymphs 
sported  among  flowers ;  the  god  of  the  shepherds  animated  every  spot  with  his  presence. 
Here  lingered  long,  very  long,  it  was  said,  the  innocence  and  simple  manners  of  the  first 
ages,  when  they  were  banished  from  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  These  fond  remembrances 
are  still  not  altogether  belied  in  the  more  sequestered  districts  which  continue  the  abode  ol 
peace,  where  the  shepherd  enjoys  in  tranquillity  the  delights  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  popula- 
tion consists  here  chiefly  of  Albanians. 

Tripolizza,  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  plaiii, 
at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Mtenalus,  and  in  aregion  which  even  the  ancients  characterised  as  the 
abode  of  winter.  Sir  W.  Gell  is  surprised  that  the  pacha  should  have  fixed  his  seat  in  the 
only  ugly  spot  of  his  dominions;  a  large,  dirty,  gloomy  city,  in  the  most  uninviting  country, 
and  unilBr  the  worst  possible  climate.  The  Albanians,  when  they  over-ran  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  cut  off  here  HOOO  heads  in  two  hours,  raised  round  it  a  high  and  strong  wall,  which 
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rendel^  it  en  important  military  post,  and  exposed  it  to  many  vicissitudes  during  the  late 
contest.  First,  after  a  long  siege,  it  was  stormed  by  the  Greeks,  who  incurred  a  deep  and 
lasting  reproach  for  the  massacre  of  which  Ihey  were  guilty  on  this  occasiou.  Afterwords 
it  yielded  to  the  aims  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  the  fortifications  suffered  so  much,  that  it  could 
no  longer  stand  half  an  hour's  regular  siege.  The  palace  of  the  pacha,  avast  wooden  building, 
capable  of  containing  1200  men,  and  forming  a  sort  of  suburb  to  the  town,  has  been  demo- 
lished; and  the  same  fate  has  been  shared  by  most  of  the  principal  houses,  which  were 
spacious,  but  devoid  of  taste.  Thp  four  large  mosques  contain  many  precious  fragments  and 
bns-reliets,  prolaned  by  the  barbarous  manner  m  which  the^  are  inserted.  The  Turks  have 
either  placed  them  inside,  or  covered  them  over,  that  their  e 
such  profane  representations. 

The  other  cities  of  the  Arcadian  plain,  present  fevi"  monu 
these,  indeed,  have  been  demolished  bv  the  people  of  Tripoliz: 
ancient,  has  been  built  out  of  them  tiiuano,  a  miserable  collection  of  clay  huts,  c 
site  of  the  once  proud  Megalopolis,  which  the  Theban  hero  raised  into  the  military  capital 
of  Peloponnesus.  Only  its  theatre,  the  largest  in  Greece,  can  still  be  traced,  its  seata 
covered  with  earth  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  a  few  fragments  of  its  walls  facing  the 
Helisson.  Pouqueville  sought  in  vain  for  Manliniea,  its  eight  temples,  and  the  site  of  the 
great  battle  in  which  Epaminondas  conquered  and  fell;  but  Sir  W.Gell  could  trace,  in  its 
flat  marshy  site,  the  regular  circuit  of  its  walls,  washed  by  the  Ophis,  and  the  line  of  some 
of  its  Blrcets.  Tegea  is,  as  of  old,  strewn  with  ftngmenls,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  a  rich 
treasure  of  ancient  sculpture  might  be  found  under  grcund,  if  it  were  duly  sought  Orcho- 
roenos  occupied  a  commanding  situation  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  at  Ihe  foot  of 
which  the  modern  village  is  builL  There  are  no  remarkable  ruins,  but  some  indications  of 
them  might  tempt  the  anti<5uary  to  undertake  an  excavation  Cantena,  a  town  of  the  lower 
ages,  and  Dimizance,  where  the  Greek'  had  founded  a  school  of  some  eminence,  are  the 
chief  existing  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Morea  On  the  coast  is  Arcadia,  a  flourishing 
little  port,  with  4000  inhabitants,  but,  notwith.-.lnnding  the  name  it  bears,  it  is  not  an 
ancient  city,  nor  does  it  present  ancient 
monuments  Ascendmg  the  river  of  Arca- 
dia, and  passmg  the  agreeable  village  of 
Sidero  Castro,  the  traveller  comes  to  the 
ains  of  Phigaiia,  once  a  large  city,  of 
I  ch  only  the  circuit  ot  the  walla  is  m  any 
p  seri^tion  Near  it,  however,  stands  tie 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurios  (fig.  460.),  by 
mu  h  the  best  preserved  ancient  edifice  in 
th  Morea,  and  which  was  even  esteemed 
se  nd  in  beauty  only  to  that  of  Tegea,  It 
IS  placed  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  situa- 
t  IS  that  poetry  could  imagine,  on  the  ridge 
f  hill  surrounded  by  old  trees,  and  in  com- 
pl  te  solitude.  T.'he  frieze  representing  the 
d  d  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
1  p    d  by  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
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p  las,  formed  by  the  nearly  parallel  gulfs 

1  e  p  linsulas  of  Messenia,  of  Maina,  and  of 
ri  sway  of  Sparta,  did  not  possess  any  important 
monuments  till,  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  who  emancipated  it  from  those  proud  masters.  It 
still  displays  a  noble  circuit  of  walls  and  gates,  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Greece.  On  the 
coast  or  the  peninsula  have  risen  several  modern  ports  of  consequence :  Navarino,  one  of 
the  best  harbijurs  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a  fine  plain,' and  of  considerable  strength,  though 
itcouldnot  withstand  the  Egyptian  arms;  Modon,  the  ancient  Methone;  and  Coron,  on  or 
near  the  Corone  of  Epaminondas;  neither  of  which  places  are  now  of  much  consequence. 

The  peninsula  of  Maina  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  branches  of  the  rugged  Tayge- 
tus,  which  rises  from  the  sea  as  it  were  by  steps,  and  shoots  up  into  lofty  and  snowy  pin- 
nacles. Though  not  so  elevated,  as  those  of  the  Alps,  they  are  seen  under  a  bright  sky,  and 
display,  it  is  said,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  coast  of  Ijiconia,  tints  more  brautiful 
than  on  any  other  European  mountains.  The  rocks  are  naked,  hard,  and  sharp;  and  fi:ag- 
ments  of  them  are  oflen  employed  as  hones.  This  rugged  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Mai- 
notes  ;  a  Greek  race,  who,  if  not  genuine  decendants  of  the  Spartans,  liave  inherited  at 
least  all  theur  hardy  spirit.  They  have  ever  been  the  defence  of  the  Greek  nation  in  war, 
and  its  scourge  in  peace.  The  Mainotes,  quite  unlike  other  Greeks,  have  a  bold  and  manly 
air,  which  awes  even  a  Turk.  The  population  is  distributed  through  upwards  of  100  vil- 
lages, ruled  by  seven  or  eight  capitani,  who  somewhat  resemble  the  Highland  lairds  during 
their  fullest  period  of  clannish  independence.   The  Mainotes  have  all  the  barbarous  virtues 
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the  stranger  who  trusts  to  their  hospitality  finds  it  boundless,  and  may  pass  in  safety  fron; 
one  end  of  Maina  to  the  other.  The  women,  who  are  uncommonly  handsome,  and  of  faif 
complexion,  are  much  better  treated  than  females  are  in  the  rest  of  Greece  or  Turkey. 
They  are  neither  confined  nor  degraded;  and,  in  return,  they  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
conjugal  fidelity  and  active  household  management;  and,  not  content  with  the  virtues  of 
their  own  sex,  they  emulate  those  of  the  other;  sallying  forth  ftt  the  head  of  warlike  bands, 
and  setting  examples  of  masculine  prowess.  The  weapon  of  the  Mainotes  is  the  rifle,  to 
which  they  are  trained  from  their  infiincy,  and  which  they  use  with  matchless  dexterity 
They  are  the  very  beet  of  light  mountain  troops,  in  which  capacity  they  havq  repeatedly 
cleared  the  Morea  from  enemies,  and  oppressal  it  themselves.  The  rocky  southern  ex- 
tremity, towards  Cape  Ttenarus  or  Matanan,  is  held  by  the  Caconvionotes,  a  race  who  seem 
a  sort  of  caricature  of  the  Mainotes,  havmg  all  their  fierceness,  without  any  of  their  redeem- 
ing qualities.  The  towns  of  Maina  are  little  more  than  villages ;  of  which  Dolus,  in  the 
interior,  containing  500  liouaes,  is  said  to  be  the  largest.  Marathonisi  and  Kibrees  are  small 
sea-ports,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  beys.  To  the  north-west  opens  the  beautiful  plain 
of  Calamata,  with  the  large  floiuiahing  villag-e  of  that  name,  which,  though  recently  de- 
Btroyed,  most  in  due  time  revive. 

The  third  penins^ula  contains  the  country  of  Isakonia,  which  seems  evidently  a  corruption 
of  Laconia.  Its  north-western  head  receives  the  Eurolas,  on  whose  banks  the  traveller  has 
to  seek  for  the  remains  of  Lacedtemon.  In  apprcaching  them  his  eye  ia  struck  by  Misitra, 
or  Mistra,  a  more  modern  capital,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  Greek  empire. 
Mistra,  extending  by  successive  stages  up  the  sides  of  an  extensive  hill,  has  a  magnificent 
appearance,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  metropolis  of  a  lar^e  empire,  rather  than  that  of  the 
deserted  vales  of  Laconia,  The 
entrance  into  it  produces  diaap- 
pomtment;  the  streets  bemg  nar- 
in,  winding,  and  dirtv,  and  pre- 
'Dtinffno  important  edifice  ancient 
'  modern.  At  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance however,  is  traced  the  site 
if  Sparta,  covered  with  extensive 
ruins ,  but  these,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, are  found  to  be  not  those  of 
the  austere  votaries  of  Lycurgus ; 
they  are  the  "theatre  (Jig.  481.) 
and  other  gay  structures  erected 
by  Rome  after  Sparta  was  reduced 

tcubjeotion,  Onlyonesmallbuild- 

ing,  partly  of  brii-k,  mi^ht  be  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  ancient  kmgs."  Laconia  is  a  long  level 
woodland,  from  which  rise,  m  romantic  and  fantastic  forms,  the  summits  ot  Tayi^tua,  It 
has,  however,  one  important  port,  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  whence  a  much  esteemed  wine  is  ex- 
ported, and  some  other  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  northern  coast,  extending'  along  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  comprehending  the  ancient 
Elis  and  Achaia,  a'one  remains  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Morea.  It  ia  a  very  fertile 
plain,  producing  the  best  wine  in  Greece,  and  the  finest  currants  in  the  world.  In  the  ckissic 
antiquary  it  excites  the  deepest  interest,  as  containing  the  sites  of  Elis  and  Olympia,  or 
rather  Pisa,  the  scenes  of  those  games  to  which  Greece  thronged  fium  her  remotest  valJeys, 
and  those  sacred  precincts,  on  entering  which  the  most  hostile  bands  deposited  their  arms. 
This  region  was  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  whose  statue,  60  feet  in  height, 
presented  the  utmost  perfection  of  painting  and  statuary,  with  every  display  of  wealth  which 
gifts  could  accumulate.  What  barbarian  hands  destroyed  Olympia  has  not  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  the  wreck  is  so  complete,  that  travellers  have  passed  over  it,  and  believed  tliat 
not  a  trace  existed,  Mr.  Dodwell,  however,  was  able  to  identify  the  grand  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  and  dugupsome  fragments  of  columns,  exceeding  in  dimension  those  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Elis  presents  only  a  confused  wreck  of  scattered  blocks;  but 
near  it  is  the  modern  Gastouni,  a  small  town,  one  of  the  richest  in  Peloponnesus,  though  at 
this  moment  also  lying  in  ruin.  The  modern  capital,  however,  of  all  this  district,  is 
Patras;  a  lari!^  commercial,  dirty,  ill-built  place,  possessing  but  little  of  a  classic  charac- 
ter. It  is  fortified,  and  has  been  held  by  the  Turks  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present 
contest. 

Bceotia  and  Phocis  consist  of  several  plains  enclosed  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  ahova 
all  by  those  which  are  most  sacred  in  the  annals  of  poetry,  the  heights  of  Helicon,  Cilhai. 
ron,  and  Parnassus,  accounted  ever  the  chosen  haunt  of  the  Muses.  Dr.  Clarke  considers 
their  grand  aspect  and  romantic  valleys  as  having  had  a  powerful  influence  in  prompting  the 
high  flights  of  the  Grecian  muse.  Thebes,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  these  snow-clad  sum- 
mits, makes  still  a  noble  appearance ;  but  only  some  coins  and  fragments  are  now  to  be  dis- 
covered within  Wie  circuit  of  its  walla.    It  suffered  severely  in  the  late  contest ;  prior  tc 
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which  it  was  a  considerable  place,  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  houses,  and  has  l)een  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  females.  Southward  is  the  plain  of  Platiea,  in  which  the  tra- 
veller searches  for  monumenis  of  the  splendid  victory  which  finally  baffled  the  power  of 
\e  xcH  D  Gla  lie  seems  n  ti»ct  to  1  ave  discove  eJ  the  s  te  of  the  city,  and  near  it  some 
an  ent  sepulchres  (^fig  48"  )  h  ch  may  be  Buppo  ed  to  have  been  erected  immediately 
after  that  great  event.  On  the  oppo- 
3  te  s  de  of  a  ridge  of  hills  is  the  plain 
of  Leuctra,  the  scene  of  that  other 
battle  which  finally  subverted  the  do- 
m  n  on  of  Sparta  over  Greece.  The 
B  te  Js  still  covered  with  huge  masses 
of  narble  and  stone,  which  the  in- 
hab  tants  have  long  laboured  to  de- 
mol  sh  with  the  view  of  introducing 
the  plough ;  but  the  attempt  has  hith- 
e  to  p  oved  fruitless.  Above  this  plain 
A        f     phiig     r    tea  r  oea  Helicon,  the  solitudes  of  which 

!   n  the  h  ^1  e  t  deg  ee  beautiful     every  de  1      j  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  luxu- 
nt  shrubs  or  teoantel  by  browomg  flicks       1  !e  tfe  ppe  of  the  shepherd,  mingling  its 
sound  with  that  ot  the  bells  upon  the  goats  and  the  sheep,  is  heard  at  intervals  among  the 
ftxli      Dr  Clarke  conceived  that  he  could  here  ascertain  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and 
Helicon,  and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses.     Beyond  Helicon  lie  the  plain  and  city  of  Livadia, 


e  latter  of  uhich  has  been  the  capital  of  tilii 
sive  jurisdiction      It  contained  1500  hi 
ductions  of  this  part 


if  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  an  exten* 
ind  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  pro- 
s  said  to  be  as  richly  adorned  with  sculptures 
as  any  Greek  city;  but  every  trace  of 
them  has  vanished,  and  it  is  now  only 
distinguished  by  the  mystic  spot  of  the 
cat  e  and  slirine  of  Trophonius,  and  the 
two  slieama  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe, 
Memory  and  Oblivion,  flowing  through 
the  former.  A  few  miles  westward  is 
the  plain  of  Cheronsa  {jig.  483.),  shut 
in  by  Parnassus,  with  its  bleak  and 
rugged  masses  of  gray  limestone  rock, 
cohered  with  shrubs  and  coppice.   This 

was  a  great  battle-plain,  on  which  was 

repeatedly  dec  ded  the  fate  of  Greece  firat  through  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the 
Bteotians  afterwards  throu}.h  tl  at  of  the  comb  ned  Greek  forces  by  Philip,  and  lastly  of 
Mithridates  by  Sylla  A  moot  con  p  euo  is  tumulus  still  esists,  a  monument  of  the  ensan- 
gnined  field. 

Delphi  l.jig.  484),  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus  i,jig.  485.),  is  separated  by  a  branch  of  that 
^aj,  mountain  from  the  plain  of  Cheroniea.     This  was 

the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  shrines  to  which 
mankind  went  in  crowds  to  be  deluded.  The  tem- 
ple has  disappeared,  and  its  exact  site  cannot  be 
even  conjectured.  Its  position,  however,  in  a  deep 
circular  vale,  built  along  Ihe  sides  of  Famassus, 
whose  vast  precipices  rise  behind  in  towering  ma- 
jesty, cannot,  independent  of  all  recollection,  be 
viewed  without  the  deepest  emotion.  The  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  may  still  be  traced,  in  which  the 
streets,  rising  in  terraces  behind  each  other,  were 
made  to  form  ft  part  of  the  awiiil  features  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  above  which 
the  rock  shoots  up  into  two  pointed  crags,  the  visiter 
sees  the  fountain  of  Castalia,  that  grand  source  of 
ancient  inspiration ;  and  (he  scene  itself  combinea 
great  picturesque  beauty  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  Jocal  interest.  A  square  shallow  basin  at  its 
foot  WHS  doubtless  the  Cnstalian  (bunt  in  which  the 
priestess  was  accustomed  to  plunge  before  she 
mounted  the  tripod,  to  pronounce  the  thrice-sacred 
oracle.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Par- 
■""""  nassus  is  strilting.    It  overlooks  all  the  moun'  " 

tops,  eicept  Olympus,  which  appears  with  its  many  summits  clad  in  shining  snow. 
Western  Ileilas,  the  ancient  Locris,  ^Etolia.  and  Acarnania,  displays  neitlier  tJie  s 
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e  ancient  magnificence ;  but  it  has  been  distinguished 
*  it  port,  has  been  modemised  into  Lepantii, 
and  has  given  its  name  to  a  g-ulf, 
which  was  the  grand  theatre  of  naval 
conflict  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Venetians,  and  of  that  in  which  the 
Spaniardo,  by  a  signal  victory,  finally 
broke  the  Turkish  maritime  power. 
Salona,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Am- 
phis=a,  still  retains  considerable  im- 
portance, being  considered  as  the  ca^ 
pilal  and  military  rendezvous  of  West- 
em  Greece.  It  communicates  with 
the  guif  by  its  port  of  ScaJa.  Gshxidi, 
ftrther  up  the  gulf,  was  rising  into 
"      P»  o  ""  ^n,e  importance  before  the  late  strug- 

gle But  M  ""olong  ough  f  recent  orig  n  has  ow  eclipsed  the  fame  of  all  the  west- 
ern c  t  ea  Its  po  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  g  It  had  enabled  it  to  rise  into  some  commer- 
C  al  mportance  Du  ng  ll  p  late  co  test.  t=  pen  nsular  site  in  a  sbailow  sea  which  ad- 
mitted only  boats,  though  its  only  defences  on  the  land  side  were  a  low  wall  and  a  pall.rjr 
ditch,  inspired  the  Greeks  with  the  design  of  converting  It  into  a  strong-hold.  ^  Missdonghi 


accordingly  made  a  long  and  gli 
without  the  Morea, 

Theasaly  forms  an  exterior  porlii 
ged  barrier  of  Mount  QHtn,  which 
chain  of  Pindus.     The  interior  -  — 


!,  and  became  the  rallying  point  for  all  Greece 


the 


of  Greece,  severed  from  the  rest  by  the  lofty  and  rug- 

ns  across  the  entire  breadth,  till  it  locks  in  with  the 

fts  of  almost  boundless  plains,  formerly  celebrated  for 

of  the  Thessalian  cavalry.     It  is  girdled  by  mountains  still  loftier  than  any 

'""■■""  *'  -I---'-   ^bie  and 


yet  BurreyeJ:  Olympus,  the  proudest  of  all  the  Grecian  summits,  on  which  M 
mythology  placed  tiie  celestial  mansion  ancl  the  throne  of  Jupiter ;  Ossa  and  Pelion, 
magnitude,  piled  up  by  the  giants  who  hoped  to  have  scaled  heaven.  Thessaly  is  called  by 
Dr.  Clarke  the  Yorksliire  of  Greece:  its  rich  plains  are  tolerably  cultivated,  and  it  is  not 
even  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  A  late  observer  reckons  the  population  at 
700,000,  The  towns  are  much  more  Turkish  than  in  Hellas  or  the  Morea ;  but  the  moun- 
tains are  held  by  Greek  plunderers  (klephtes),  a  bold  and  warlike  race,  who  have  made  con- 
siderable efforts  to  establish  their  mdependence.  The  entrance  into  Thessaly  from  Greece 
is  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  sacred  spots  consecrated  by  antiquity,  the  pass  of 
Thermopyle,  which  the  patriotic  devotion  of  "the  three  hundred"  has  stamped  with  the 
most  sublime  recollections.  The  narrow  passage  lies  between  the  eastern  estremity  of 
CEta  and  a  marsh  reaching  to  the  sea.  A  tumulus  is  here  discovered,  on  which  appear  the 
broken  remains  of  a  massive  pedestal,  originally  formed  for  supporting,  as  Dr.  Cl^ke 
believes,  the  simple  but  affecting  monument  erected  to  their  memory.  A  filthy  quagmire^ 
breathing  mephitic  exhalations,  would  render  the  scene  disgusting  but  for  these  associations. 
After  passing  the  considerable  town  of  Zeitouni,  where  we  quit  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the 
eye  opens  on  the  immense  plain  of  Pharsalia,  the  scene  of  thai  mighty  contest  in  which  tate 
gave  to  Csiaar  the  empire  of  the  world.  Pharsa,  or  Farsala,  is  entirely  Turkish,  and 
nothing  but  the  name  remains  lo  (ell  what  it  was.  It  is,  however,  a  large  town,  with  2000 
houses.  This  plain  is  separated  only  by  some  low  hills  torn  the  immense  champaign^  of 
I^rissa,  presenting  a  smooth  and  flat  surfece  of  the  finest  soil  that  can  be  imagined.  Larissa 
is  a  large  city,  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a  magnificent  view,  from  the  crowd  of 
its  mosques  and  minarets,  wjiich  amount  to  no  less  than  twenty-four.  It  is  thoroughly 
Turkish,  and  the  populace  are  imbued  with  extreme  bigotry.  Only  broken  fragments  of 
Corinthian  columns  ate  now  to  be  traced,  many  of  the  ancient  marbles  having  been  barbar- 
ously cut  down  into  the  forms  of  Turkish  head-dresses,  and  stuck  over  the  tombs.  The 
shops  are  numerous  and  good ;  and  in  them  may  be  found  ancient  silver  medals,  and  also 
specimens  of  the  Thessalian  pottery  which  almost  equal  the  ancient  terracottas.  North- 
ward from  Larissa  lower  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa ;  the  former  disposed  in  vast  masses, 
and  with  prodigious  grandeur.  The  passage  through  this  formidable  chain  is  by  the  Vale 
of  Tempo  (flff.  486.),  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  sequestered  and  picturesque 
diaracter.  Placed  between  Olympus  on  the  left  and  Ossa  on  the  right,  it  is  compared  by 
Ih.  Clarke  to  Dovedale,  or  to  the  pass  of  Killicrankic,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The 
rocks  rise  to  the  most  awfiil  perpendicular  height,  and  are  tinted  with  a  great  variety  of 
hues.  At  its  entrance  is  the  large  village  of  Ampelaka,  almost  purely  Greek,  and  in  which 
flourishes  a  manufacture  of  cotton  thread  dyed  of  so  beautiful  a  red,  as  to  have  hitherto 
bafiled  all  competition. 

Macedonia,  beyond  Tempe,  opens  its  still  vaster  plain,  the  ancient  Pieria  and  Er.-.athia, 
having  on  tl>e  south  Olympus  with  its  lofty  attendant  summits,  and  on  the  north  Scomrus,  a 
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branch  of  the  still  longer  and  more  awful  chaina  ot  Hffmus  and  Rhodope.  This  plain 
resembles  a  craler,  characteristic  ot 
the  limestone  formation,  and  has  tn« 
form  of  a  horse-shoe ;  being  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Mount  PangKus,  and 
openmg  on  the  east  to  the  sea.  The 
finest  part  is  the  eastern,  particularly 
round  Seres,  where  three  hundred 
villages  are  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  the  staple  of  the  coun- 
try Tobacco,  diatinguiahed  by  a 
pecuJiar  balsamic  odour,  ranks  second 
m  importance.  Salonica,  the  ancient 
Thessalonica,  is  now  the  greatest 
vmou,  itiiipo.  ^  most  commercial  city  of  Greece, 

possessing  a  population  of  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  ihe  few  remaining 
cities  that  have  preserved  the  form  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  the  mural  turrets  yet  stand- 
ing, and  the  walls  that  support  them  being  entire.  The  city  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Walpole  to 
contain  20,000  Jews  and  12,000  Greeks.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  which  the  former 
inhabit,  and  in  which  business  is  chiefly  carried  on,  is  exposed  to  frequent  ravages  of  the 
plague.  This  city  has  one  very  magnificent  relic  of  antiquity  in  a  propylffium,  consisting 
of  five  magnificent  Corinthian  columns  supporting  aa  entablature.  The  church  of  St. 
Sophia  resembles  that  of  Constantinople  upon  a  smaller  Bcale,  but  is  rendered  particularly 
interesting  by  its  fine  columns  of  verde  anlico.  Seres  is  a  flourishing  inland  town,  sur- 
rounded ^  the  plain  most  productive  in  cotton,  and  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  capitals  of  Pella  and  jEgte.  or  Edessa,  have  not  yet  been  succe^fully  explored. 
The  islands  form  a  prominent  and  interesting  appendage  to  Greece.  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  isles  ranged  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  have  been 
always  considered  as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  European  islands  are  Candia,  the  Cyclades,  and 
those  termed  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Candia  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  bemg  reckoned  about  500 
miles  in  circumference:  it  is  of  much  greater  dimension  east  and  west  than  north  and 
Boutii ;  and  forma,  as  it  were,  a  base  upon  which  the  whole  Archipelago  rests.  It  is  perhaps 
more  fevoured  by  nature  tiian  any  otiier  part  of  Europe,  The  interior  is  covered  with 
mountains,  of  which  Mount  Ida  lowers  to  a  very  lofty  height.  The  plams  and  valleys 
along  the  sea-coast  are  covered  with  myrUe  groves,  spacious  plane  trees,  and  other  beautiful 
woods;  and  the  soil,  though  merely  scratched  by  a  wretched  plough  drawn  by  two  sorry 
oxen,  yields  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  olive  grows  in  high  perfection; 
though  tiie  oil,  for  want  of  care  and  skill  in  preparing  it,  is  unfit  for  the  table,  and  only  used 
for  soap  and  other  manufactures,  Crete  was  rendered  fiimous  in  early  antiquity  by  the  laws 
of  Minos,  and  by  institutions  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  founded  upon  them.  During  the 
classic  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  Cretans 
became  even  proverbial  for  slowness  of  intellect.  In  the  lower  agea,  it  derived  great  lustre 
from  tiie  noble  stand  there  made  by  Venice  against  the  Ottoman  power,  at  a  moment  when 
it  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  siege  of  Candia,  protracted  for 
twenty-three  years,  forms  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  modem  history.  At  length 
the  whole  island  fell  under  the  Ottomaa  dominion,  and  the  Turks  have  occupied  it  more 
completely  than  the  Cyclades  and  the  Asiatic  islands.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race,  and 
more  independent  of  the  Porte  than  the  vassals  of  most  other  parts  of  the  empire,  Ihe 
mountains  and  mountain  plains,  however,  have  continued  to  he  occupied  by  a  Greek  race 
celled  the  Sfacciotes,  who  in  these  high  tracts  carry  on  the  trade  of  shepherd,  not  altogetiier 
uncombined  witii  that  of  robber.  It  was  by  this  body  that  Uie  chief  stand  was  m^e  in  the 
late  insurrection,  and  tiiey  had  nearly  driven  the  Turks  out  of  the  island,  when  they  were 
forced  themselves  to  yield  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.    Candia  remains  wiUi  the  Turks,* 

Of  the  towns,  Candia,  the  capital,  has  had  its  harbours  choked  up  with  sand,  against 
which  the  Turks  never  take  any  precautions ;  and  the  greater  part  of  its  trade  has  passed  to 
Canea.  It  still  bears  the  tince  of  a  handsome  Venetian  town,  with  substantial  houses  iorm- 
ed  into  regular  streets  and  squares ;  hut  the  havoc  of  its  long  siege  and  subsequent  desertion 
give  it  a  very  gloomy  aspect.  Canea,  witiwot  the  name  of  capital,  is  populous  and  flourish, 
ing,  having  15,000  inhabitants;  but  with  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
Turkish  towns.  Between  Canea  and  Candia  is  Retimo,  a  well-built  town,  situated  in  a 
delightful  country  abounding  with  olive  trees;  but  its  harbour  having  likewise  suflere^ 
Canea  has  profited  in  this  as  in  tiie  former  instance.  Near  Candia  are  heaps  of  dust  and 
rubbish,  which,  witii  the  name  of  Cnosson,  given  to  a  small  village,  indicate  the  ancient 
I,  the  capital  of  Minos  and  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Cretan  nations.     There  are 

•[CondiB  liM  t«eii  ceded  lij  the  Sqllan  lo  Iho  Pacha  of  Egypl.— Aa.  Ed,] 
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traces  stil!  more  unequivocal  of  Gortyna;  and  near  it  a  rock  cut  into  a  complex  multiplicity 
of  chambers,  which  has  teen  supposed  to  be  the  fiimous  labyrinth  of  Crete ;  but  Sonnini  li 
of  opinion  that  is  only  a  huge  quarry. 

The  Cychdes,  a  numerous  and  celebrated  group,  are  interposed  between  Candia  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  nearer  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  recede  in  a  south-east  direction.  Theit 
aspect,  Iwld,  rocky,  yet  richly  verdant,  presents  to  the  vessels  sailing  through  it  scenes  of 
varied  beauty.  The  rocks  are  of  different  and  sometimes  singular  composition,  embedding 
the  finest  marble  in  ihe  world ;  and  there  are  many  striking  indications  of  that  interior  heat 
which  brealis  forth  in  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Their  wines  were  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  have  not  altogether  lost  their  reputatioii.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  isles  is 
Paros,  whose  quarries  of  precious  statuary  marhle  lie  now  neglected,  not  a  single  block  hav- 
ing been  removed  since  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  still  easy  to  see  the  exiremo  nicety, 
Bi3  tlie  care  to  avoid  n-aste,  with  which  each  portion  was  cut  out;  and  from  the  cavity  left, 
the  very  destination  of  the  block  may  be  conjectured.  The  Pentelican  marble  was  of  equally 
original  beauty,  but  it  had  not  that  (acuity  of  hardening  hy  exposure  to  air,  and  resisting 

'-■  ■■"      ■'        -' iesof  ages,  which  caused  the  marble  of  Paros  to  be  at  last  exclu- 

Tho  small  contiguous  island  of  Antiparos  presents  a  pheno- 

s  kmd ;  a  prodigious  grotto  (Jig.  487.),  or  rather 

series  of  grottoes,  the  roof,  the  floor,  and  the 
sides  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  a 
dazzling  incnistation  as  white  as  snow. 
Columns  extend. from  the  roof  to  tlie  floor, 
with  diameters  equal  to  that  of  Ihe  mast  of  a 
first-rale;  and  others  hang  in  fine  cubic  forms 
above  the  head.  The  substance  here  exhibit- 
ed was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clark  to  be  ala- 
baster, the  crystaOisation  of  which  has  no- 
where else  been  observed.  Separated  from 
Paros  by  a  narrow  channel  is  Waxos,  cele- 
brated for  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  of  whose 
statue  fine  sculptured  fragments  may  still 
be  discovered ;  and  on  a  rock  opposite  there 
G  "  u  of  An  pa  «  is  a  noblo  Doric  portal  of  one  of  his  temples. 

The  wine  of  Naxos  is  still  good,  and  is  con- 
sumed 1 1  abundance  tl  p  emery  stone  s  almost  entirely  obtained  from  this  island.  Delos, 
BO  celebrated  in, ancient  mythology  as  the  cradle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  to  whose  shrines 
even  the  people  of  the  East  repaired  in  crowds,  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins  reduced  to 
rubbish.  The  remains  of  its  temples  have  unfortunately  been  resorted  to  as  a  quany,  the 
fragments  being  formed  into  those  little  turbaned  pillars  which  serve  as  tombstones.  San- 
torini  Cfe".  488.),  the  ancient  Thera,  not 
much  noticed  in  antiquity,  has  attracted 
attention  by  some  extraordinary  efiects 
of  volcanic  action.  About  a  century  ago, 
a  new  island  was  seen  to  arise  out  of  the 
sea.  It  was  first  announced  by  the  emis- 
sion of  a  thick  smoke,  which,  spreading 
over  Santorini,  destroyed  vegetation,  dis- 
coloured metals,  and  caused  headach  and 
nausea;  a  long  succession  of  reports  en- 
sued, similar  to  those  of  cannon  or  the 
ase  like  sky-rockets  into  the  air,  and  fell 
ere  carried  to  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
enty  five  miles  After  this  series  of  shocks  had  continued 
for  a  1  ear  the  darkness  ceased,  and  there 
appearfd  an  island  five  miles  round,  and 
about  200  feet  at  its  highest  point.  There 
has  smce  been  no  violent  shock,  though  a 
subterraneous  roaring  is  stil!  heard,  and 
smoke  IS  seen  rising  from  the  rocks  and 
from  the  sea  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos, 
celebrated  ftr  its  abundance)  and  Argen- 
tera  though  not  subject  to  such  violent  con- 
vulsions, exhale  perpetual  vapours,  which 
were  formerly  employed  for  medicinal  pur^ 
poses,  but  have  now  rendered  them  so  un- 
healthy, that  they  are  almost  deserted. 
Syra  is  a  fertile  island,  the  capital  of  which 


loudest  thunder.  Myriads  of  ignited  substances 
down  in  showers  of  stars.  Rocks  and  fragments 
and  clouds  of  a.«hes  to  that  of 
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is  singularly  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  conical  hill,  causing  it  to  resBmble  a  sugar-loaf 
covered  wiUi  houses  {fig.  469.).  Andro,  and  Tino,  are  considerable  islands,  Buscepub_*i  of 
great  improvement, 

[Negropont  or  Egripo,  the  ancient  Eubcea,  is  a  long  narrow  island  separated  from  Atbca  by 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  Euripus  or  Egripo,  from  which  it  derives  ita  modern  namt.  It  is 
diversified  by  rugged  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  about 
60,000  inhabitants  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  docs  not  probably  at  present  contain  half 
that  number,  the  Turks,  who  were  more  numerous  here  than  anywhere  else  in  southern 
Greece,  having  been  expelled  the  island.  The  capital,  Chalcis,  or  Negropont,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  or  12,000,— Am.  Ed,] 
Two  islands,  Hydra  and  Spetzia,  though  little  favoured  by  nature,  and  ,unknown  to  anti- 

i^n'ty    have,  in  a  singular  manaer, 

tj,ken  the  lead  of  all  the  states  and 
islands  of  Greece.  Hydra  (/^.  490.), 
a  rugged  mass  of  rock,  with  scarce- 
ly a  spot  of  verd  re  remai  ed  \  th 
0  t  an  nhal  tant  1 1  Turk  h  op- 
press on  and  the  desolat  ons  of  the 
Morea  drove  a  fe  hi  em  pn  to 
bu  d  the  r  huts  on  t  pre  p  toi  s 
sdes  The  ssne  causes  n  h  ch 
the  settlement  or  ginated  were  fii 
vourable  to  ts  u  crease  and  as  t 
appeared  too  ns  gn  ficant  lo  exc  te 
jealousy  t  as  a  low  ^  to  compound 
V  th  the  T  rk  for  a  moderate  li 
butp  and  le^'an  that  brilliant  l  inmBrcial  carfpr  h  ch  vaa  opened  to  t  by  the  influence 
and  concurrence  of  circumstancei  already  mentioned.  It  now  conlams  about  40,000  inha- 
bitants, many  ot  whom  have  attained  to  considerable  wealth,  and  rule  the  repuhlic  with  a 
sort  of  aristocratic  sway  The  energies  ot  Hydra  have  been  for  some  time  exclusively 
turned  to  war,  and  perhaps  she  ■nill  ne^er  regaii  her  former  extensive  commerce.  Spetzia 
is  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Hydra,  with  only  3000  inhabitants,  yet  with  swnewhat  more  of  cul- 
tivatioa  Sir  W.  Geil  and  Mr.  Waddington,  whose  dispositions  are  not  very  friendly,  re- 
present the  population  of  both  as  Albanian;  but  the  people  themselves  do  not  own  the  descent; 
nor  does  it  appear  very  probable  that  this  fierce  race,  who  liave  all  along  been  the  oppressors 
of  Greece,  should  have  been  the  foremost  in  seeking  redress  for  her  wrongs. 

Sect.  VIII. — Ionian  Republic. 

The  Idtiiaii  Islands  is  the  name  given  to  a  range  extending  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  Al- 
bania. The  principal  ones  are  Corfu  (the  ancient  Corcyra),  Santa  Maura,  (formerly  Leuca- 
dia),  Theaki  (Ithaca),  Cephalonia,  Cerigo,  celebrated  under  Jhe  ancient  name  of  Cythera, 
but  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  others,  off  flie  southern  coast  of  Laconia. 
These,  as  detached  islands,  occupied  frequently  a  conspicuous  place  in  ancient  history ;  but 
their  political  union  took  place  in  modern  tunes,  in  consequence  of  being  held  by  ike  Vene- 
tians, and  defended  by  their  navy  against  the  Turks,  who  had  over-run  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
jacent continent.  When  France,  in  1TO7,  seized  the  territory  of  Venice,  she  added  these 
as  an  appendage  to  it;  and,  even  after  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria,  endeavoured stil!  to 
retain  Uiem  attached  to  her,  under  the  title  of  the  Ionian  Republic.  She  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  them  against  the  superior  na\'al  force  of  England,  which,  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  was  nominated  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  That  power  has  since  continued 
to  hold  them  in  full  military  occupation,  and  spends  about  lOO.OOOJ.  a  year  in  fortifications 
and  troops.  The  natives,  however,  are  allowed  a  great  share  in  the  internal  government, 
and  even  assemble  in  a  regular  parliament, 

[The  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  is  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  29  elective  and  11  integral  mem- 
bers, all  of  the  class  of  synclitte  or  nobles;  the  former  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  five  years 
by  the  nobles;  the  latter  are  virtually,  if  not  directly,  nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  senate  consists  of  a  president,  nominated  by  tJie  commissioner,  and  five  members  chosen 
by  the  legislative  OBsemblyfiDm  their  own  number, — Am.  Ei>.] 

These  islands,  like  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania,  arc  rocky,  rugged,  and  picturesque, 
though  none  of  the  peaks  rise  to  any  great  elevatioa  This  surSce  renders  them  ill  fitted 
for  the  cultivation  of  com ;  but  wine  and  fruits,  especially  the  latter,  are  raised  in  great  per- 
fection. The  species  of  small  grapes  which,  when  dried,  are  called  currants,  are  largely 
exported  ftom  these  islands.  Zante  produces  annually  about  60,000  cwL ;  Cephalonia  about 
50,000.  [The  total  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,000  lbs.  Olive  oil  is  also  largel? 
exported,  about  100,000  barrels  being  annually  produced.  Honey,  wine,  and  flax,  are  the 
iiv-ist  important  articles  of  agricultural  industry.     The  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  about 
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$1,200,000,     The  public  revenue,  independent  of  the  milito:y  establishment,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  British  government,  is  $700,000  per  annum. 
Tlio  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  these  islands : — 
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Zante  is  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  of  these  islands,  but  Corfu  cor 
government,  which  is  strongly  fortified,     Argostoli,  Corfu,  and  Zante  i 
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TrRKEY  IS  Europe  forms  the  western  and  metropolitan  part  of  that  e: 
mighty  empire  which  subverted  and  superseded  the  eastern  branch  of  the  empire  of  Rotrie 
The  most  extensive  portion,  in  which  perhaps  its  main  strength  la  seated,  belongs  to  Asia 
In  describing  G  we  have  comprised  much  of  what  politically  forms  a  portion  of  tht 

Eeerenesta  the  Map  of  Tarliey  m  Europe. 
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Turkish,  teniiory.  There  remaio 
Biiiall  portion  of  the  empire ;  but,  ( 
will  aflbrd  the  proper  oi 
character  of  the  whole. 


under  the  head  of  European  Turkey  a  comparatively 
t  it  contains  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  government,  i 
taking  a  general  survey  of  the  power,  resources,  and 


Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Turkey,  as  to  site  and  boundaries,  forms  the  moat  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  aouthent 
Europe,  and  the  link  which  connects  that  continent  with  Asia.  It  also  unites  the  Mediter- 
ranean witb  the  Black  Sea,  being  almost  enclosed  by  their  various  hays  and  branches,  and 
by  that  long  range  of  Straits,  tbe  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  channel  of 
Constantinople,  by  which  these  two  great  seas  conimunicate.  On  tlie  northern  side,  it  has 
an  inland  boundary  hordering  on  Austria,  and  on  Russia,  The  Danube  forms  here  the  limit 
of  the  central  Turkish  provinces,  and,  with  the  fortresses  on  its  banks,  has  been  the  main 
barrier  of  the  empire ;  but  beyond  it  are  tbe  tributary  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
which  carry  the  frontier  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Greece  has  been  described  in  the  account  of  that  state. 

The  mountains  of  European  Turkey  consist  chiefly  of  that  extensive  and  formidable  range 
called  by  the  ancients  Hiemus  and  Rhodope ;  by  the  Turks  Btdkan,  Despoto  Dag,  Argentari ; 
o  continuous  chain,  stretching  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  separates 
Turkey  into  several  very  fine  and  fruitful  plains ;  that  of  Roumelia  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  those  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  rang-ing  along  the  Danube.  Beyond  that  river 
aie  the  vast  wateiy  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

The  greatest  nver  of  Europe,-  swelled  to  its  utmost  magnitude,  rolls  along  the  whole 
border  cs  European  Turkey.  Prora  the  barbarism  of  the_  government,  however,  and  the 
hostile  relations  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  the  Danube  serves  very  little  for  theconvey- 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
SoBSEor.  1. — Geology. 
The  Geology  of  this  country  is  similar  to  that  of  Hungary 

ScBSBCr.  2. — Botany 
Turkey,  inclusive  of  Greece.  The  two  countries  now  specified  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered separately,  when  treating  of  their  botanical  productions.  The  northern  parts,  however 
lying  in  the  same  latitude  with  agreat  portion  of  Italy,  and  the  south  oi"  Germany  and  Russia, 
tiiough  comparatively  but  little  known,  may  be  expected  to  contain  a  vegetation  very  similar 
to  that  of  those  countries.  Greece,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  in  a  more  southern 
latitude,  under  a  clear  sky,  tempered  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  present  a  different 
vegetation,  approaching  that  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  and  out  attention  will  be  principally 
confined  to  those  regions  which,  so  renowned  in  history,  and  so  admirably  illustrated  in  their 
topography,  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to  naturalists.  The  learned  Tournefort,  indeed, 
visited  the  islands,  and  Dr.  Sibthorpe  both  the  islands  and  the  peninsula ;  but  many  of  tbe 
botanical  acquisitions  of  the  former  are  only  known  by  his  Herbniium,  and  his  famous  draw- 
ings, called  Velins  du  Museum,  which  exist  in  the  Jardin  dea  Plantes  at  Paris;  while  the 
splendid  Flora  Graca  of  the  latter  traveller,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  J.K  Smith,  is  still  ftr 
from  being  completed ;  and  among  that  portion  which  iB  published,  however  valuable  to  the 
man  of  science  and  the  scholar,  there  is  but  little  which  can  interest  the  genera!  reader.  Tbe 
illustration  of  the  writings  of  Dioseorides  was  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  chief  object.  The  names  and 
reputed  virtues  of  several  plants  recorded  by  that  ancient  author,  and  still  traditionally  re- 
tained by  the  Athenian  shepherds,  served  occasionally  to  elucidate  or  lo  confirm  'his  syno- 
nomy.  The  first  sketch  of  the  Flora  Grreca  comprises  about  S50 
sptcie*!  This,  however,  the"  author  observes,  "  may  be  considered 
as  contaming  only  the  plants,  observed  by  me,  in  the  environs  of 
Athena,  on  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Grecian  Alp,  Mount  Par- 
nassus, on  the  steepprecipicesof  Delphi,  the  empurpled  mountains 
of  Hymettus,  the  Pentcle,  the  lower  hills  about  the  Pirasus,  the 
olive  ground  surrounding  Atliens,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Ifeotla." 
The  author  made  a  second  tour  in  Greece ;  and  in  February,  1795, 
he  visited  tbe  Morea.  The  Violet  and  the  Primrose  welcomed 
hira  in  the  Vales  of  Arcadia,  and  the  Narcissus  Tazetta,  i.fig, 
492  )  which  Dr.  Sibthorpe  was  inclined  to  think  the  true  Nar- 
cissus of  the  poets,  decorated  in  profusion  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus. 
The  barbarian  hordes,  under  whose  escort  he  was  obliged  to  travel, 
hid  taste  enough  to  collect  nosegays  of  these  flowers.  The  Oaks 
of  the  Arcadian  mountains  presented  him  with  the  true  ancient 
misseltoe  {Jaranthus  euTOpaus)  {jig.  493.),  which  still  serves  to 
make  birdlime,  whilst  the  misseltoe  of  Britain  is,  in  Greece,  seen 
only  on  the  Silver  Fir.  The  Jay,  still  called  by  its  'classical  nama 
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»  among  these  Oaks,  and  the  Water  Ouzel  {Sturmis  Cinctas),  flying 
along  Ihe  rocky  sides  of  the  alpine  rivuleta  of  Arcadia,  pre- 
sented itself  to  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  recollection  as  probahly  the 
White  Blackbird  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  peculiar  to  tha 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Cyllene.  But  in  vain  did  our  clas- 
sical traveller  look  for  the  beauty  of  the  Arcadian  shepherd- 
esses, or  listen  for  the  pipe  of  the  sylvan  swain.  Tigurw 
emaciated,  and  features  furrowed  with  poverty,  labour,  and 
,  ijjj  ijjjjj.  jjg  jj^gj  with.  Taygetus,  the  highest 
in  the  Morea,  and  almost  rivalling  Parnassus,  wai 
ascended  by  Dr.  Sibthorpe ;  but  the  quantity  of  snow,  and 
the  great  distance,  prevented  him  and  his  fellow-travellere 
from  reaching  the  summit.  Panagioli,  nephew  of  the  cheriff, 
and  a  popular  character,  accompanied  him  with  fifty  of  hia 
followers,  and  displayed  his  botanical  knowledge  by  showing  Dr.  Sibthorpe  the  Darnel,  still 
culled  aipa,  araonfr  the  corn,  which  he  said  occasioned  dizziness,  and  also  a  wonderful' root, 
the  top  of  which  ia  used  as  an  emetic;  and  the  bottom  aa  a  purge.  This  proved  to  be  the 
Euphorbia  Apios,  to  which  the  very  same  properties  were  attributed  by  Dioscoridea.* 

Greece  is  very  mountainous.  The  summits  of  the  cham  of  Pindus  are  variously  estimated 
at  8400  or  9000  feet.  Be  Ihe  height  what  it  may,  it  is  cerlain  that  snow  remains  the  whole 
year  on  some  of  the  peaks.  The  most  southern  plains  are  not  protected  from  the  frosts.  In 
the  Peloponnesus,  near  Tripolitia,  the  thermometer,  in  January,  falls  to  8°  or  9"  (Reaumur) 
below  zero.  Still,  in  the  peninsula,  snow  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  except  on  the  very 
elevated  situations,  where  it  lies  unmelted  till  the  return  of  spring.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
peculiar  causes  tliat  influence  the  climate  of  TripoUtza,  since  the  Peloponnesus  produces 
abundantly  the  Orange,  Lemon,  and  even  the  Prickly  Fig,  which  latter  is  as  sensible  tocold 
as  the  Date  Palm.  This  thonfy  plant,  which  is  so  common  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shores  of  Africa,  forms  strong  defensive  hedges  in  the  plains  of  Messenia.  The 
Date  does  not  seem  to  inhabit  Peloponnesus ;  a  few  trees  of  it,  which  grow  near  Athens,  are 

Erhaps  the  only  individuals  in  all  continental  Greece.  On  the  eastern  coast.  Orange  and 
■men  trees  grow  as  far  inland  as  Baotia,  Potidma,  and  Thessaly,  and  even  to  Mount 
Olympus,  which  divides  Macedonia  from  Thessaly.  This  is  probably  tha  limit  of  those 
trees;  at  least  there  is  nothing  to  attest  their  growth  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  whose 
soil,  intersected  by  mountains  and  swept  by  violent  north  winds,  is  mostly  covered  with 
such  forests  as  characterise  the  temperate  zone.  Hawkins,  the  celebrated  traveller, -who 
visited  the  lovely  vale  of  "fair  Tempe,"  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  who 
has  given  a  list  of  the  trees  that  it  produces,  does  not  mention  the  Orange  and  Lemon. 
They  assuredly  grow  in  the  island  of  Lemnoa  in  the  same  latitude;  but  Sibthorpe  remarks 
that  the  climate  ia  there  too  cool  to  ripen  their  fruit.  The  Olive  succeeds  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia,  41°  N. 

To  judge  by  vegetation,  the  western  shores  are  warmer  than  the  eastern.  Near  Epirus, 
between  39="  and  40°,  precisely  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  Corfu,  which  is 
celebratei!  for  its  fertility,  produces  both  the  Prickly  Mg  and  the  Date. 

The  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone  pass  from  Epirus  into  the  Dlyrian  provinces, 
Tha  Olive  and  Myrfle,  the  Orange  and  Lemon,  adorn  the  romantic  rocks  that  skirt  the 
mouth  of  the  Cattaro  and  the  eoaslsof  the  Gulf  of  Guamero.  The  two  latter  do  not  go 
beyond:— the  Olive,  Myrtle,  and  Laurel,  with  Querciis  coccifera.  Ilex,  and  .^gilOps,  the 
Oriental  Hornbeam  (flarpmus  oHentalis),  the  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinvs  Omus),  the  Stone 
Pine  {Pirats  Finea),  the  Osyris  alba,  the  Terebinth  tree  and  Caper  bush,  skirt  the  shores  so 
fer  as  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic.  But  this  vegetation  wholly' ceases  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  to  give  place  to  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  temperate  rane. 

Greece  exhibits  but  few  of  the  larger  species  of  the  transition  zone:  these  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  most  common  ajid  remark- 
able trees  and  shrubs,  from  Oape  Matapan  to  Mount  Olympus  on  the  east,  and  as  fiir  as  the 
southern  frontiers  of  Dalmatia  on  the  west,  are,  on  the  plains  and  hills,  the  Olive,  the 
shrubby  Jasmine  {Jasminum  yhtticansX  Phillyrsa  media  and  angustifblia,  Styrax  officinale, 
the  Strawberry  tree  (Arbatus  JJmdo)  and  A.  Andrechne,  the  Myrtle  and  Pomegranate,  the 
Cher^  laurel,  and  Locust  tree  {CercU  SUigvastrum),  the  Pistachio  (^PUlacia  Lsrttiscm), 
and  P.  Terebinlkus,  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  and  Christ's  thorn,  Paliurus  australis,  Rhamnus, 
Alatemua,  the  Caper  bush,  Acer  monspessulanum,  the  Sweet  Bay  (taurus  twbilie),  Osytia 
alba,  the  Pig  (^Ficus  Carica),  Celtis  australis,  the  White  and  Black  Poplais  and  the  Aspen ; 
Populus  pyramidaJis  and  atheniensis,  the  Cypress  and  Stone  Pine,  tlie  Juniper  and  Savin, 
and  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  several  species  of  Cistus,  &c  On  the  banks  of  running  watets 
aod  in  damp  spots  are  the  Oriental  Plane,  Salix  monandra  and  triannra,  viminalis  and 
capnea,  the  White,  the  Weeping,  and  Crack  Willows,  the  Alder,  the  Chaste  tree  (Vitex 
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Agnus  ca$tus),  and  the  Oleander.  On  the  sea  coast,  the  Pinaster  and  Stone  Pine,  Quercus, 
.^ffilops,  &c  The  mountains  produce  Abies  taxifolia,  the  Beech  and  Salix  retusa  Ctiiesa 
three  grow  in  the  highest  regions),  the  Scelch  Fir,  the  Yew,  the  common  Oak,  Ostrya  vul- 
sariB,  the  Ash  and  Chestnut  (the  latter  species  on  the  spots  of  moderate  elevation),  the  Hazel 
(ind  Corylus  Columa,  the  Ash,  the  flat-leaved  Lime  {Titia  platyphyllos),  the  Horsechestnut, 
the  Service  tree  and  Mountain  Ash,  the  Wild  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  Pyras  Aria  and  tormi- 
nalis,  the  Ilex,  Quercus  Ballota  and  Q.  coccifera,  these  three  species  preferring  the  low 

The  Chaste  tree"  {  Vitex  Agnus  caetus),  the  Terebinth  (Pistacia  TereUnthas),  the  Shrubhy 
Jasmine,  Myrtle,  Fig,  Olive,  Pomegranate,  &.C.  overshadow  the  hills  of  Istria. 

The  Cypress,  Bex,  Quercus  coccifera  and  jEgilops,  Ostrya  vulgaris,  the  Oriental  Horn- 
beam, Flowering  Ash,  Stone  Pine,  and  Caper  bush,  the  Rhus  Cotinus,  Osyns  alba;  Juniperus 
Oxyoedrus  and  Sweet  Bay,  with  many  of  the  plants,  both  annual  and  perennial,  that  belong 
to  the  flora  of  the  Mediterranean,  grow  in  the  envu-cns  of  Fiume  and  Trieste. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Juniperus  mocrocarpa,  Quercus  ^ilops,  Corylus  Columa,  Populus 
aUieniensis,  the  Weeping  Willow,  Arbutus  Andrachne,  the  Horsechestnut,  the  Wild  Cherry 
and  Cherry  Laurel,  the  common  Almond  and  Pomegranate,  which  are  indigenous  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  have  never  been  found  wild  to  the  west  of  the  Adriatic. 

A  few  of  the  plants  now  enumerated,  with  some  others  peculiar  to  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  Tournefort  says,  that,  except  Pinks  and  July-llowers,  we 
have  no  fine  flowers  but  what  came  origmally  from  the  Levant.  Tuberoses,  Hyacinth^ 
Narcissuses,  and  Irises  are  derived  from  that  country,  and,  above  all,  the  Ranunculus  and 
Tulip ;  and  though  these  may  have  been  natives  of  the  Asiatic  border,  it  is  certain  that  most 
of  them  were  introduced  to  out  gardens  through  the  medium  of  Constantinople.  The  latter 
formed  so  important  an  article  of  trade  in  northern  Europe,  that  a  single  bulb  has  sold  for  a 
sum  equal  to  500  guineas.  Holland  now  yields  the  best  Hyacinths  and  Ranunculuses,  rec- 
tified, as  Toumefort  calls  it,  by  the  culture  of  the  industrious  Dutch.  The  Turks  have  long 
been  attached  to  these  flowers,  and  it  was  the  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  who  "  miscarried  be- 
fore  Vienna  in  1693,  that  is  said  to  have  brought  the  latter  plant  (_Ranttnculus  osmMicus) 
Offi-  494  )  into  fashion.  In  order  to  amuse  his  master,  Mahomet  IV.,  who  extremely  loved 
■hunting,  privacy,  and  solitude,  he  msensibly  inspired  him  with  a  fancy  for  flowers ;  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  Ranunculuses  were  what  be  most  admured,  he  wrote  to  all  the  bashawa 
throughout  the  empire,  to  send  him  roots  and  seeds  of  the  finest  sorts  they  could  lay  hands 
upon  The  chiefs  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  outdid  all  the  others  m 
thus  paying  their  court  to  him.  Thence  came  those  admirable  species  of  Ranunculus,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  fine'gardens  of  Constantinople  and  Paris.  The  seeds  which  were  sent 
to  the  vizier,  and  those  propagated,  by  W5 

494  private  men,  produced  vest  varieties.  *"  ' 

The  ambasKidors  prided  themselves  on 
sending  them  In  their  respective  mas- 
ters, and  in  Europe  they  were  improvei^ 
byculture.  WLMalaval  contributed nota 
little  thereto  at  Marseilles ;  he  furnish- 
ed France  with  them,  end  all  foreign 
countries."  The  Anemone  of  our  gar- 
dens (A.  hnrtensis)  (Jig.  495.)  abounds 
in  the  islands.  In  the  spring,  Mile,  and 
the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Arobipe- 
lago  are  covered,  says  Tournefort,  like 
a  carpet,  thick  set,  and  as  it  were  stud- 
ded, with  anemones  of  ell  colours ;  they 
are  single,  yet  from  their  seeds  come 
the  most  splendid  vorietira  that  are  seen 
iimui  ^KnnriicD         iiui,    .^^.....ues  the  same  author,"of  ell  the  r.._ .  ^  „  „ 

Milo,  the  prickly  Pimpernel,  or  prickly  shrubby  Burnet  (Poterium  spinosum)  (Jig.  496.X 
was  that  which  pleased  us  most:  we  had  met  with  it  before  in  Candia;  but  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  this  filant,  which  requires  great  care  to  raise  in  our  gardens,  could  he  bo 
common  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  an  under-shrub,  called  in  vulgar  Greek  SliEbida:  besides 
the  resemblance  of  its  name,  it  answers  in  its  virtues  to  Ihe  St<d)e  of  Dioscorides.  The 
prickly  Pimpernel  is  of  marvellous  use  in  these  islands,  towards  multiplying  the  pasturages, 
and  transforming,  as  it  were,  the  heaths  into  meadows.  In  August,  when  it  blows  north, 
and  the  plant  is  dried  up,  they  set  fire  lo  the  foot  of  it;  in  an  instant  the  wind  carries  the 
flames  far  and  wide,  even  to  the  very  mountains.  The  first  autumn  rains  that  fall  fetch  out 
an  escellent  herbage  itom  these  burnt  lands,  and  this  much  sooner  than  b  France,  because 
it  never  freezes  in  this  island,  and  very  rarely  snows."  The  Isle  of  Serpho,  and  a  few  other 
islands,  alone  produce  the  beautiful  arborescent  Pink  (Dianikus  arborem)  (Jig.  497.),  the 
discovery  of  which  seems  to  have  delighted  Tournefort  more  than  almost  any  other  circum- 
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the  produce  of  a  very  handsome  species  of  Cistus,  well  known  in  our 
(Jig.  4S8,),  the  Ledon  of  Dioscorides,  in  whose  time  the  gum  that 


exuded  from  the  glands  of  the  leaves  was  obtained  by  driving  gymte  in  among  the  shrubs,  or 
by  these  onitnalft  naturally  browsing  upon  tliem,  when  the  sutetance  adheres  U)  their  hair 
and  board-  Now  that  this  substance  is  collected  to  supply  a  more  extended  commerce,  a 
peculiar  instrument  (Jig.  499.)  is  employed  for  the  purpose,  which 
:s  figured  and  described  by  TourneflDrt,  and  the  accuracy  of  which 
15  attet-ted  by  Sieber,  in  his  Voyage  to  Crete.  "It  is  a  kind  of  rake, 
with  a  double  row  of  long  leathern  straps.  It  was  in  the  heat  of 
the  dij,  end  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring;  circumstances  necea- 
sarv  to  (he  gathering  of  Ladanum.  Seven  or  eight  country  fellows, 
m  their  shirts  and  drawers,  were  brushing  the  plants  with  thei< 
whips,  the  straps  whereof,  by  rubbing  against  the  leaves  of  this 
shrub,  licked  up  a  sort  of  odoriferous  glue,  sticking  on  the  leaves : 
this  Is  part  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  tiie  plant,  which  sweats  through 
the  te\Eure  of  those  leaves  like  a  fiitty  dew,  in  shining  drops,  as 
clear  as  turpentine.  When  the  whips  are  sufficiently  laden  with 
this  grease,  they  take  a  knife  and  scrape  itclean  off  the  straps,  and 
make  it  up  into  a  mass  or  cakes  of  diflerent  size ;  thik  is  what  comes 
to  us,  under  the  name  of  Ladanum  or  Lalidanum.  A  man  who  is 
diligent  will  gather  3  lbs.  per  day  or  more,  which  they  sell  for  a. 
crown  on  the  spot:  this  sort  of  work  is  rather  unpleasant  than  laborious,  because  it  must  be 
done  in  the  sultry  time  of  the  day,  and  in  the  deadest  calm;  and  yet  the  purest  Ladanum 
cannot  bo  obtained  free  irom  filth,  because  the  winds  of  liie  preceding  day  have  blown  dust 
upon  the  shrubs."  About  50  cwL  of  it  is  annually  collected  in  Crete,  and  sent  exclusively 
lo  Constantinople. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  a  no  less  important  article  of  trade  than  Gum  Ladanum,  and  appears 
tobe  the  produce,  not  only  of  the  Astragalus  Tragacantha  (_fig.  CM.)  and  A.  creticus  <Jig.  501), 
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e  genus,  which  form  a  group,  distinguished  by  their  permanent  leat 


btil  of  others  of  the  SI       ^       .  „      ..  ..  .  . 

stalks,  which  eventually  become  spinescent,  Tournefbrt  describes  the  Cretan  plant,  and 
figures  a  specimen,  in  his  Voyog-e  to  the  Levant.  "  We  had  the  pleasure,"  says  he,  "  of 
leisurely  ejra.mming  the  Gmn  Tragacanth  upon  Mount  Ida.  It  appears  naturally  in  the  close 
of  June  and  in  tlie  following  months.  During  that  time,  the  nourishing  juice  of  this  plant, 
17* 
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thickened  by  tlie  heat,  bursts  the  -greater  part  of  the  vessels  that  contain  it.  It  not  only 
accumulates  in  tlie  heart  of  the  stems  and  branches,  hut  in  the  interstices  of  the  fibres,  which 
are  disposed  in  rays.  This  sap  coagulates  in  filaments,  as  in  the  pores  of  the  hark ;  and 
these  filaments,  striking  Ihrohgh  the  tark,  gradually  work  their  way  out,  as  they  are  jjushed 
forward  by  the  new  moisture  that  the  roots  aflbrd.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  substance 
becomes  hardened,  and  forms  either  lumps  or  twisted  laminfe,  similar  to  worms  of  various 
lengths,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sap ;  it  even  seems  that  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  of 
this  plant  contributes  to  (he  expression  of  the  Gura  Tragacanth.  These  fibres,  disentangle 
like  hemp,  being  pulled  and  trodden  hy  the  feet  of  shepherds  and  of  horses,  shrink  up  with 
heat,  and  facilitate  the  issuing  of  the  extravasated  juice."  Sieber,  however,  in  his  Cretan 
voyage,  tells  ua  he  could  not  learn  that  the  Cretan  Astragal  (_Astragal'U3  creticus)  produced 
any  Gum  Tragacanth.  On  Mount  Lebanon,  Tragacanth,  we  know,  is  yielded  by  the  Astra- 
galus gummifera  of  La  Billardiere,  who,  however,  observes,  contrary  to  the  remarks  of 
Tournefort,  that  it  is  not  during  the  grca,t  heats  of  the  day  that  thia 
substance  flows,  but  during  the  night,  and  a  little  after  sunrise ;  and 
he  even  thinks  that  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  or  a  heavy  dew,  is  neces- 
sary for  its  production ;  and  states  that  the  shepherds  of  Lebanon 
only  go  in  search  of  this  subsla.nce  when  the  mountain  has  been 
covered  during  the  night  with  thick  clouds. 

Those  kinds  of  wood  which  we  consider  among  the  most  precious 

are  burnt  by  the  Greeks  for  fuel.    In  Amorgos  they  consume  nothing 

but  Mastich  and  the  Cypress-leaved  Cedar  {Juniperus  hjcia)  {fig. 

502.)  which  produces  Olitanum'.  The  Greeks  make  use  of  this  latter 

in  their  fishing  excursions.     At  the  stern  of  the  galley  they  have  a 

sort  of  grating,  into  which  the  wood  is  put,  broken  into  small  pieces. 

Id  the  night  it  is  set  fire  to;  and  while  the  fish  are  following  the 

boat,  attracted  by  (he  light,  they  strike  at  them  with  a  trident  or 

three-forked  javelin.     This  wood  is  not,  however,  the  produce  of 

Amorgos,  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  but  is  brought  from  the  adjoin- 

iivn  of  Crete,  you  may  see  bundles  of  wood  for  firing  of  the  most 

"  Nothing  is  used,"  says  Sieber,  "  but  Sage,  Thyme,  Cislus,  Cypress 

and  Lavender;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  delightful  country,  where 

not  only  the  air  is  scented  with  the  balsamic  odour  of 

the  numerous  aromatic  plants,  especially  after  a  shower 

of  rain,  but  where  the  very  smoke  is  perfumed  with  the 

fragrance  of  the  wood  of  which  their  fires  are  made." 

The  Mastich  and  Terebinth  ore  gtira-resins,  for  which 
the  island  of  Scio  is  especi- 
ally celebrated.  The  former 
is  the  product  of  the  Pis- 
tacia  Lentiscus  (Jig.  504). 
I  Olivier  says  that  "Mastich 
must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  productions  of  the 
-  island,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Scio  owe  to  it  a  part  of 
their  privileges,  and  tlie  cul- 
tivators much  of  their  mde 
pendence  and  comfort  The 
Lentiscus  which  yields  it 
no  way  differs  from  that 
(.upressui  jwmM'viTens.  which  grows  in  the   south  rBmoioLen 

of  Europe  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  but  from  which  no  Mastich 
cured.  Some  slight  varieties  may  be  seen  at  Scio  with  leaies  of  a  greater  i 
which  are  owing  to  culture,  and  perpetuated  by  grafts  and  layers. 

"In  order  to  obtain  the  Mastich,  it  is  customary  to  make  slight  and  numerous  .    

the  trunk  and  principal  branches,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July,  according  to  the  Greek 
calendar.  From  these  clefts  a  liquid  juice  insensibly  trickles,  which  hardens  by  degrees, 
nnd  remains  attached  to  the  tree  in  drops  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  sometimes  even  falls 
on  the  ground.  The  first  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  ia  removed  with  a  sharp  iron  instru- 
ment, half  an  inch  broad  at  the  extremity.  Frequently  a  cloth  is  spread  beneath  the  tree, 
that  the  Mastich  may  not  be  impregnated  with  dust  and  dirt  According  to  regulations 
made  on  the  subject,  the  first  gathering  cannot  take  place  before  the  37th  of  AugusL  It 
lasts  eight  consecutive  days,  and  fresh  incisions  are  made  up  to  the  2rith  of  September,  when 
■1  ne\V  harvest  takes  olace.  whicli  again  orf  iipies  eight  days.   After  that  period  the  trees  are 
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not  cut  again ;  but  until  the  19lh  of  November,  the  Maatict  that  c 

.ecled  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  every  week ;  and  il  is  forbidden  ttfter  that  period  to 

gather  any. 

"  A  curious  experiment,  which  deserves  to  be  generally  known,  came  to  my  heaiing.  As 
it  is  forbidden  to  cultivate  the  Lentiscus  beyond  tlie  limits  prescribed  by  governmen^  o  Turk, 
hoping  to  evade  the  law,  and  still  obtain  the  Maatich,  grafted  some  Lentisk  plants  on  young 
Tereffinths.  They  took  perfectly  well,  but  the  man  was  surprised,  some  years  after,  to  find 
that  from  the  incision  he  had  made,  a  substance  exuded,  which  combined  the  odour  and  qua- 
lities  of  Mastich  with  the  fluidity  of  Terebinth.  Maatich  is  collected  in  twenty-one  villages, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  and  the  quantity  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  ratlier  more 
than  125,000  lbs.  45,000  lbs.  belong  to  the  Aga,  who  iiirms  the  article;  and  thev  ere  paid 
to  hun  bv  the  cultivatore  as  a  tax  for  the  permission  of  growing  it.  The  surplus  brings 
them  in  about  50  paras  for  2^  lbs.  (rather  less  than  a  shilling),  and  tliey  are  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  sell  it  to  any  one  but  the  contractor.  Tne  best  and  finest  quality  is  sent 
tfl  Constantinople,  for  the  use  of  ihe  grand  slgnior's  palace.  The  second  sort  goes  to  Cairo, 
and  passes  into  the  harams  of  the  Mamelukes;  while  merchants  only  obtain  a  mixture  of 
the  second  and  third  qualities."  ,     .  ,      .    ^  n  ■  , 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  quantity  of  Mastich  afforded  by  the  island  ot  Bcio  can  suppjy 
the  great  consumption  of  this  article  in  Turkey  and  Europe.  A  traveller,  indeed,  assur&l 
Olivier  that  the  Lentisc"  ^  is  cultivated  in  the  mterior  of  Ratolia.  Throughout  the  Otto- 
man emwre,  it  is  an  universal  practice  for  all  the  women,  even  the  Franks,  to  chew 
Mastich  almost  incessantlv  It  softens  in  the  mouth  to  which  it  imparts  an  agreeable 
*rogrance  «hile  it  strengthens  the  gums  and  white-"  >he  teetli.  Il  is  also  used  for  fumi- 
gation and  perlumtB    a=  a  remedy  fur  various  d  Htaset,  and  to  give  a  pleasant  flavour  to 

"^Tiie  f ereboth  fluw s  natunlly  in  summer  from  clefts  in  the  oark  ot  another  species  of 
Pibtacii  II  e  P  Terebmthus  (Jg,  505.).  It  is  at  first  liquid, 
and  of  a  bluihh  greenish  or  yellowish  white ;  but  soon  be- 
comes hard  and  dry  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  commonly 
called  Scian  Terebinth,  Iseing  principally  grown  in  that  island. 
But  to  flow  IS  facilitated  by  the  incisions  which  the  natives 
make  every  spring  m  tl  e  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
Every  morning  after  the  cooli  ess  of  night  has  condensed  it, 
this  substance  is  collected  VMth  a  spatula,  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  and  the  flat  stones  that  are  laid  expressly  to  receive 
it  As  the  gum  thus  obtiined,  is  always  mixed  with  some 
extraneous  matter,  il  is  purifitd  by  being  run  through  small 
baskets  after  havmg  been  liquefied  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  Terebinth  trees  affiird  but  little  gum  in  proportion  to 
the  r  size  for  an  mdividual  CO  years  old,  and  with  a  trunk 
four  or  five  feet  in  circumference,  yields  but  ten  or  eleven 
ounces  annually.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Terebinth  ia 
^ery  expensive,  even  in  the  country  where  it  is  produced.  Part  is  ct>nsumed  in  the  Levant, 
«nd  the  rest  carried  to  Venice,  where  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  turpentine,  called  Ve- 
netian Terebinth.  Thus  the  true  terebinth  of  Scb  ia  hardly  ever  to  be  obUmed  pure  r  that 
which  is  really  so  may  be  known  by  its  thickness,  and  by  possessing  a  more  agreeable  odour 
than  the  turpentine  of  the  spruce  and  other  fir  trees;  it  is  aiso  destitute  of  bitterness  and 

'  A  species  of  Cynips,  which  deposits  its  e^gs  on  the  branches  of  the  terebinth,  occasions, 
gails  and  large  excrescences,  containing  a  small  portion  of  a  very  limpid  and  odorifertus 

The  Ferula  of  the  ancients,  the  rapfli^  of  Dioscorides,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  allied  to 
thaAssafoitida,  which  is  equally  one  of  the  Fennels,  and  referred  by  most  authors  to  the 
F  communis ;  while  Toumefort,  who  describes  it  in  the  island  of  Skmosa,  where  it  is  still 
called  Nartheca,  says :— "  It  bears  a  stalk  five  feet  high,  three  inches  thick :  at  ever/  ten 
inches  there  is  a  knot,  branched  at  each  tnot,  covered  with  a  hard  bark  two  lines  thick :  the 
hollow  of  this  stalk  is  full  of  white  marrow,  which,  being  well  dried,  takes  fire  like  a  match : 
this  fire  holds  a  good  while,  and  consumes  the  marrow  very  gently,  without  damagmg  the 
bark,  which  makes  them  use  this  plant  in  carrying  from  one  place  to  another :  our  sailors 
laid  in  a  good  store  of  it.  This  custom  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  may  help  to  explam 
a  paasase  in  Hesiod,  who,  speaking  of  the  fire  that  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven,  says  that 
he  brought  it  in  a  ferula:  The  foundation  of  this  ft,ble  douhtlees  proceeds  firom  Prometheus 
being  the  inventor  of  the  steel  that  strikes  fire  from  the  flint.  In  all  probability  Prometheus 
made  use  of  the  pith  of  the  ferula  instead  of  a  match,  and  taught  men  how  to  preserve  fire 
in  the  stalks  of  this  plant.  The  stem  is  strong  enough  to  be  leaned  upon,  but  too  light  to 
hurt  in  striking-  and,  therefore,  Bacchus,  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  of  antiquity,  wisely 
ordained  the  first  men  that  drank  wine  to  mftke  use  of  this  plant,  because,  being  heated  with 
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excessive  drinking,  they  would  often  break  one  another's  heads  with  the  ordinary  canes. 
The  priests  of  the  same  deity  supported  themselves  on  these  stalks  when  they  walked  ;  anrl 
Pliny  ohserves  that  this  plant  is  greedily  eaten  by  asses,  though  to  other  beasts  of  burthen 
it  is  rank  poison.  We  could  not  try  the  truth  of  this  observation,  there  being  nothinir  but 
sheep  and  goats  on  the  island.  The  plant  is  now  used  tor  making  low  stoola :  they  take  the 
dried  stalks,  and  by  placing  them  alternately  in  length  and  breadth,  they  form  them  into 
cubes,  fastened  at  the  four  comers  with  pegs  of  wood.  These  cubes  are  the  visiting-stoola 
of  the  ladies  of  Amorgos.  What  a  different  use  is  this  from  that  the  ancients  put  the  ferula 
to!  Plutarch  and  Straho  take  notice  that  Alexander  kept  Homer's  works  enclosed  in  a 
casket  of  feruia,  on  account  of  its  lightness ;  the  body  of  the  casket  was  made  of  this  plant, 
and  then  covered  with  some  rich  stuff  or  skin,  set  off  with  ribs  of  gold,  and  adorned  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones." 

Many  of  the  islands  are  celebrated  for  their  wme.  Samoa  was  chiefly  filmed  for  its  Mus- 
cadine, notwithstanding  that  Straho  was  ravished  with  every  individual  thing  in  it,  except 
the  toine ;  but  "  beiike,"  says  Tournefbrl,  "  he  never  tasted  the  Muscadine  wine ;  or,  per- 
haps, they  never  bethought  themselves  then  of  making  any."  NaKos  had  two  fables  related 
of  it,  that  the  women  are  brought  to  bed  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  and  that  there'  flows  a 
spring  of  wine  in  the  island.  The  wines  of  Greece  are  m  common  use  throughout  Italy. 
They  have  been  celebrated,  indeed,  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  ancient  medals  repre- 
sented garlands  of  ivy,  interwoven  with  bunches  of  grapes.  The  wines,  accordmg  to  Tour- 
.lefort,  have  just  tartness  enough  to  qualify  their  lusciousnesa ;  and  the  lusciousneas,  far  from 
being  fulsome,  is  attended  with  that  delicious  balm,  which,  in  those  who  have  tasted  the 
Candian  wines,  begets  a  contempt  lor  all  other  wines  whatever.  Jupiter  never  drank  any 
other  nector  when  he  reigned  kmg  of  this  island.  The  Turks  cannot  forbear  this  tempting 
juice,  at  least  in  the  night-time,  and  then  they  make  clear  work.  The, Greeks  drink  it 
night  and  day,  without  water,  and  in  small  draughts,  happy  that  they  can  thus  bury  the 
remembrance  of  their  misery.  When  water  is  poured  on  these  wines,  the  glass  looks  as  if 
it  were  fiiil  of  clouds,  shot  through  with  fluctuating  curling  threads,  occasioned  by  the  great 
quantity  of  ethereal  oil  which  predominates  in  tliis  delicious  liquid. 

Malmsey,  or  Malvoise,  so  called  from  the  village  of  Malwisi  in  that  island,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  produce  of  Crete ;  and  it  was  such  a  favourite  with  the  Italians,  tlist  they  have  a 
proverb,  signifying  that  it  is  "raanna  to  the  mouth,  and  balsam  to  the  brain."  Sieber  wiU 
nessed  the  process  of  malting  it  in  Crete,  and  describes  the  annual  benediction  of  the  wine, 
when  it  is  lodged  in  the  spacious  cellars  of  the  monastery  of  Arcadi  :* — "  Lord  God !  thou 
fcho  lovest  mankuid,  direct  thine  eyes  to  this  wine,  and  on  those  who  shall  drink  it  r  hlesa 
our  vessels,  thrice  blessed,  as  the  wells  of  Jacob  and  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  as  thoti  hast 
blessed  tliis  drink  of  the  Apostles.  O  Lord,  thou  who  wast  present  at  the  wedding  of  Cana, 
and  by  changing  the  water  into  wine,  revealed  thy  glory  to  thy  disciples,  send  now  thy 
Holy  Spirit  on  this  wine,  and  bless  it  in  thy  name!" 

The  botanist  need  not  be  teld  thdt  the  curraitts  of  commerce  are  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  vine;  though  among  the  unskilled  in  natural  history  an  opinion  prevails  that  they  are 
garden  currants  m  a  dried  state.  They  are,  in  fact,  small  grapes,  the  berries  of  a  vine;  but 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  of  what  species  authors  are  not  agreed.  They  derive  their  name 
from  having  been  first  brought  from  Corinth ;  and  aa  they  are  seedless,  LinuKus  considered 
them  a  variety  of  the  common  Vine  ( Vilie  vini/era),  and  called  it  p  Corinthiaca  apt/rena. 
Dr.  Sihthorpe  brought  a  living  plant,  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  front  the  ruins  of  Corintii, 
with  no  small  trouble  and  care;  but  his  ignorant  gardener  threw  it  away.  Sir  James  E. 
Smith  doubts  whether  the  "  Zante  Cmrant"  which  is  cultiva,ted  at  Kew  and  in  some  other 
curious  gardens,  and  is  a  native  of  that  island,  pre-eminently  styled,  for  its  beauty,  "  Zante, 
fior  di  Levante,"  be  the  same  plant  as  yields  the  currants  of  commerce. 

.SuBSECT.  S. — Zoology. 
The  native  zoology  of  Turkey  is  unquestionably  less  known  than  that  of  many  far  distant 
regions,  inhabited  by  savages  or  barbarians.  The  hanefiil  spirit  of  Mahometanism,  diown  in 
the  besotted  ignorance  of  its  followers,  who  even  pride  tliemselves  on  their  contempt  for 
knowledge,  is  the  curse  of  every  nation  which  has  been  condemnod  to  bend  beneath  its  gall- 
ing yoke.  No  part  of  Europe  is  more  calculated  to  interest  the  philosophic  zoologist  than 
1he  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  Mid  no  part  has  been  so  completely  unexplored.  Our 
•ideas,  therefore,  of  its  native  zoology  can  only  be  formed  from  analogy.  Situated  in  the  most 
genial  climate,  abounding  m  lofly  chains  of  mountains,  rich  and  majestic  forests,  fruitful 
plains,  and  noble  rivers,  with  its  shores  bathed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  many  animals  now  rarely  seen  in  more  populous  and  civilized  countries  here  enjoy 
their  native  range ;  and  others  may  probably  exist,  stOl  unknown  to  science.  The  proximity, 
also,  of  Western  and  Minor  Asia,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  Caucasus,  that  cradle  of  the  humiin 
race,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  European  Turkey  is  that  "border  country"  where  tho 
two  gi-eat  zoological  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia  meet,  and  blend. 
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Atnon^  the  birds  are  found  several  of  those  wa/lini):  epecies,  more  common  to  Ihi:  wnrm 
shores  of  Africa;  That  singular  bird,  the  European  or  Pink-coloured  riamingo,  is  a  frequei* 
visiter  to  the  salt-water  pools  and  marshes,  accompanied  by  the  Pelican  (Jig.  506.)  and  many 
other  waterfowl;  and  the  stork  builds  unmolested  on  the  magnificent  ruins  of  tlie  ancien 

The  domesticated  animals  are  better  known.  The  horses  ting  nallv  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  shores  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  still  replenished  ty  constant  mtercourse  with 


ihose  countries,  are  naturally  fine.  The  cattle  are  very  laige,  furnished  with  ample  horns, 
end  are  apparently  of  Iho  same  breed  as  those  of  southern  Italy.  The  Wallachian  sheep 
fjiff-  507.)  have  long  been  celebrated  ibr  the  singularity  of  their  notiis:  they  diverge  almost 
at  right  angles  from  the  head,  are  very  long,  and  are  spirally  twisted:  this  breed,  which  is 
white,  is  derived  from  the  Cretan,  and  in  form  resembles  (he  old  unimproved  breed  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  wool,  thotigh  curling,  is  rather  coarse,  and  it  is  straight  on  the  thighs  and  tail. 
The  superstition  of  the  Turks  leads  them  to  abhor  pigs.  The  Turkish  greyhound,  though 
well  formed,  is  a  disgusting  little  animal,  from  the  skin  being  almost  destitute  of  h^. 

Sect.  IIL — Historical  Geography. 
The  Turks,  or  Toorks,  are  a  numerous  race,  whose  original  seat  was  in  the  high  central 
regions  of  Tartaiy,  to  the  north  and  cast  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  along  the  border  of  the  Altai. 
Their  large  and  handsome  persons,  and  their  Jair  and  ruddy  complexions,  distinguish  them 
from  the  meagre,  diminutive,  and  almost  deformed  aspect  of  the  Mongols,  the  other  ruling 
Tartar  race.  In  the  tenth  century,  having  subdued  all  their  neighbours,  they  were  attracted 
by  the  rich  and  beautiful  regions  of  the  south,  and  poured  down  through  Khorassan  into  Persia. 
The  princes  of  the  Seljuc  dynasty  had,  at  the  above  period,  established  fijll  sway  over 
Persia.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Euphrates,  to  attack  the  weakened  power  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  the  Saracen  princes.  They  were  triumphant;  and  established  in  Asia  Minor 
what  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Roum,  while  other  chiefs  over-ran  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land. 
At  this  time  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  was  subject  to  Turkish  dynasties.  But  their  fall 
waa  preparing-.  The  outrages,  of  which  their  rude  bands  were  guilty,  formed  one  of  the 
chief  motives  which  impelled  the  European  powers  to  the  great  enterprise  of  the  crusades. 
■The  Latin  nations  poured  m  with  a  force  which  the  Turks  were  unable  to  withstand ;  and 
the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Iconium  were  speedily  subverted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Mongols,  under  Zingis,  having  achieved  the  subjugation  of  Tarlary,  followed  the  traces  of 
the  Turks,  wrested  from  them  Persia,  and  subverted  the  caliphate.  At  the  elid  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  once  proud  dynasties  of  Seljuk  were  reduced  to  a  number  of  scattered 
chieilains,  occupying  the  mountainous  districts  and  high  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  obliged 
to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Mongol  khans  of  Persia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  one  of  their  chiefe,  was  the  man  who,  in  1299  erecting  an  inde- 


under  his  standard  a  number  of  neighbouring  tribes,  he  assembled  a  rormidable  military 
force.  His  successor,  Orchan,  having  taken  Prusa,  erected  it  into  a  capital,  which  almost 
defied  the  imperial  metropolis  Constantinople.  His  successors  continually  augmented  tJieir. 
fiirce  by  the  peculiar  institutions  under  which  they  trained  to  arms  the  captive  youth  of  the 
conquered  countries.  They  continued  to  make  acquisitions  from  the  decrepid  Greek  empiri;, 
until  the  walls  of  Constantinople  enclosed  all  that  remained  of  tlie  dominion  of  the  Caesars. 

The  Turkish  empire  was  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
in  1453,  by  Mahomet  H,  The  power  of  the  Turks  now  struck  terror  into  all  Europe.  In 
the  succeedmg  century  they  subdued  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  all  tlie  Arabian  coast 
on  the  Red  Sea.  In  Europe  they  rendered  tributary  liie  Crimea  and  the  countries  along 
tiie  Danube;  they  m'er-ran  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  repeatedly  laid  siege  to  Vienna. 
When  afiairs  came  to  that  crisis,  however,  the  European  states  look  the  alarm,  and  all  the 
jninces  of  Poland  and  Germany  united  against  the  invader,  who  was  repcatefJly  driven  back 
with  jirodigious  loss.     At  sea,  not  withstand!  nff  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Venetians  anu 
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the  knights  of  Si.  John,  the  Turks  long  carried  all  before  them;  they  Euiwlued  Rhodes, 
(■yprus,  and  all  the  Greek  islands;  and  It  was  only  at  the  little  rock  of  Malta  that  their 
trogresa  received  a  check. 

Tiie  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  perceptible  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  eighteenth.  The  rigour  of  that  discipline,  by  which 
liitty  had  rendered  tliemselves  so  formidable,  was  insensibly  relaxed;  the  grand  signior 
tenigned  Jiiraself  to  the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  the  seraglio;  and  the  revolts  of  the 
pachas  in  every  quarter  distracted  the  empire.  When  the  European  powers  began  to  make 
war  with  regular  armies,  they  easily  repelled  those  tumultuary  bands  which  followed  the 
Turkish  standard.  Above  all,  when  Russia  began  to  develope  her  gigantic  energies,  the 
star  of  Ottoman  ascendency  rapidly  declined.  Defeated  in  every  battle,  losing  several  of 
their  finest  provinces,  and  holding  the  rest  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  Turks  ceased  to  be 
formidable.  In  the  lost  war,  indeed.  General  Diebilsch  entered  Adrianople,  and  saw  the 
road  to  the  capital  open;  though  peace  was  then  granted  on  moderate  terms.  But  Turkey 
has  since  undergone  a  still  deeper  humiliation,  having  seen  her  empire  almost  subverted  hy 
Ibrahim,  son  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  when  she  was  saved  only  hy  the  interposition  of  Russia, 
her  mortal  enemy,  and  obliged  to  sacrifice  Syria  and  Palestine,  two  of  the  finest  portions  of 
her  territory. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
The  Turkish  political  system  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  European  power,  but 
is  formed  upon  a  purely  Asiatic  mode!.     Its  principle  is  the  sub 
jp"'-'"   3f  the  whole  administration,  civil,  military,  and  religious 
to  the  absolute  disposal  of  one  man.    The  grand  sigjiior,  (Jig. 
508.),  the  "shaiijwofGod,"and"refligeof  the  world,"  is  consider* 
ed  as  reigning  by  divine  commission,  and  uniting  in  himself  all 
the  powers,  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  ecdesiastical.  Se- 
]im  I.,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  acquired  a  right  to  the  title  of 
caliph ;  but  sultan,  or  grand  signior,  is  tliat  l^  which  tlie  ruler 
of  Turkey  is  beat  known.     So  deeply  rooted  is  the  veneration  for 
the  Othman  femily,  that,  amid  so  many  bloody  and  violent  revolu- 
tions, the  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  a  subject  seating 
himself  on  tbe  imperial  throne ;  and  afler  cutting  off  tlie  head  of 
one  sultan,  nothing  has  ever  been  dreamt  of  but  raising  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne.     Under  the  Mussulman  system,  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  being'  considered  as  essentially  one,  a  pecu- 
liarly sacred  character  is  communicated  to  him  in  whom  they  centre.  According  to  proiiiund 
Mahometan  doctors,  nothing  that  the  sultan  does  can  be  morally  wrong.      He  is  considered 
also  the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions,  excepting  tiiose  dMicated  to  pioos  uses. 
The  vizier  (fig.  509.),  assisted  b^  the  divan,  is  the  person  upon  whom  devolves  entire 
Eiu,  _  the  exclusive  powerof  the  state.  The  grand  signior  does  not  even, 

like  some  other  Oriental  despots,  make  a  show  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, but  delegates  that  fanction  also  to  his  minister ;  who,  thus 
invested  with  the  authority  of  supreme  magistrate,  appoints  to  all 
cml  and  military  offices,  puts  to  death  al!  who  oppose  his  mea- 
Hureh,  and  commands  the  army  in  person,  leaving  at  court  in  his 
absence  a  pacha,  under-the  title  ofcaimacan.  He  is  also  accus- 
tomed to  go  disguised  through  the  city,  to  examine  the  weights, 
measures,  and  qualities  of  the  goods;  and,  on  discovering  any  defi- 
ciency, to  apply  the  bastinado,  nail  the  offender  by  the  ear  to  the 
door  ol  his  shop,  or  even  strike  off  his  head.  The  divan  consisted 
formerly  of  six  paohas  of  three  tails;  but  of  late  has  been  formed 
of  the  principal  state  officers :  the  two  cadi  Askers,  or  judges  of 
the  army;  the  kiaia  bey,  who  fottas  a  sortof  msf^en(/i(/^.510.), 
an  officer  combining  the  fiinctions  of  chancellor  with  those  of  secretary  of  state  both  for  the 
home  and  foreign  departments ;  the  Icjlerdar  effendi,  or  general  treasurer  of  the  empire ; 
the  tchelebi  effendi,  a  sort  of  naval  secretary;  the  capitan  pacha  (Jig.  511.),  or  lord  high 
admiral.  In  general,  there  is  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  functions  in  this  and  in 
a- European  court  or  ministry ;  a  circumstance  from  which  confusion  is  oflen  apl  to  arise. 

The  TKuJlis,  and  vlema,  or  body  of  jnoUahs,  form  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
and  the  only  class  who  approach  to  the  character  of  a  national  council.  They  are  not,  as 
has  sometimes  been  supposed,  ministers  of  religion ;  though  since  the  Koran  and  its  com- 
mentaries form  the  only  liw  of  the  empire,  and  the  moJIahs  receive  their  education  in  the 
madresses,  or  colleges  attached  to  the  mosques,  they  bear  quite  a  sacred  character.  The 
mufti  (fig.  512.)  is  the  second  person  of  tlie  empire  in  dignity;  begirds  the  sabre  on  the  sul- 
tan, an  act  equivalent  to  coronation;  and  the  sovereign  advances  seven  steps  to  ment  him, 
while  he  advances  only  three  towards  the  grand  vizier.    No  great 
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re^ulai'ly  taken,  or  command  the  respect  of  the  empire,  without  a  fetiva  from  the  mufti. 
The  Eultan  cannot  behead  him ;  and  though  Murail  IV.  sought  to  evade  this  statute  by 
pounding  him  in  a  mortar,  the  interpretation  was  Ecnrcely  considered  sound,  and  has  not  heen 
followed!  The  sultan,  however,  in  case  of  high  cause  of  wrath,  possesses,  or  at  least  exer- 
cises, the  power  of  deposing'  the  mufti,  and  thus  secures  in  general  his  strict  subserviency ; 
though  at  other  times  that  officer,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  popular  discontents,  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  the  sovereign  to  an  untimely  end.  The  members  of  the  ulema 
ought  to  be  elected  by  the  mufti,  after  strict  examination,  end  with  some  regBid  to  heredi- 
tary claim ;  but  tlie  grand  signior  is  in  the  habit  of  nominating  upon  his  own  authority,  and 
from  pure  fiivour. 

Justice  is  administered  by  members  of  the  ulema ;  those  in  the  large  towns  are  tenned 
moUahs,  and  m  the  smaller  towns  cadis ;  the  nominations  being  made  by  the  sullan  from  a 
list  presented  by  the  mufti.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 
At  the  divan  hanneh,  or  vizier's  tribunal,  there  is  a  written  statement  of  the  case,  which 
must,  however,  be  comprised  in  a  page,  leaving  room  for  the  sentence  at  the  bottom.  The 
parties  then  plead ;  two  or  three  witnesses  are  examined  on  each  side ;  and  the  decision  is 
given  on  the  spot.  Justice  is  thus  neither  costly  nor  tedious,  but  it  is  venal.  Few  judges 
are  inaccessible  to  a  bribe;  and  false  witnesses  are  more  numerous,  and  more  shameless, 
than  in  almost  any  other  country.  After  all,  Turk  against  Turk  has  a  tolerable  chance ;  but 
those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  faith  affiird  a  mine  of  wealth  to  true  believers,  who,  in  opening 
a  process  against  them,  are  almost  certain  to  gain  something. 

The  court  and  seraglio  form  not  only  the  most  brilliant  appendage  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
but  one  of  the  great  moving  springs  of  its  political  action.  In  this  palace,  or  prison,  are 
immured  500  or  600  females,  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  realms 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  wherever  Turks  can  rule,  or  Tartars  javage.  The  pachaa 
and  tributary  princes  vie  with  each  other  in  gifts  of  this  nature,  which  form  the  most 
effective  mode  of  gaining  imperial  fevour.  Into  tl 
have  been  cast  by  Europeans;  but  their  reports  j 
brated  in  the  Arabian  tales:  the  walls  and  ceilin[_ 

carved,  richly  gilded,  and  often  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  porcelain;  the  floors 
spread  with  the  richest  Persian  carpets.  The  sultan  does  not  marry,  judging  his  place  too 
high  to  admit  any  one  to  such  an  equality.  From  the  multitude  of  beauties,  however,  he 
selects  seven,  who  are  called  kadunis  or  favourites,  while  the  remaining  crowd  are  con- 
founded under  the  appellation  of  odalig(ptes,  or  slaves.  The  number  seven  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded ;  but  when  a  vacancy  is  wanted,  it  can  be  effected  by  removing  one  of  them  to  the 
old  seraglio,  a  dignified  retirement,  which  receives  also  the  ^vourites  of.  the  prince  imme- 
diately on  his  deatli.  These  imprisoned  beauties  are  guarded  by  numerous  bands  of  unfor- 
tunate slaves  reduced  to  the  state  of  eunuchs.  The  gales  and  outer 
apartments  are  guarded  by  white  eunuchs ;  but  black  eunuchs,  ren- 
dered safe  by  their  deformity,  are  stationed  in  all  the  interior  recesses. 
Many  of  these  personages  rise  to  great  distinction,  and  the  kisiaraga 
(_Jig.  513.),  their  chief,  is  one  of  tlie  leading  characters  in  the  em- 
pire, and  even  a  sort  of  head  of  the  church.  In  another  palace  are 
reared  a  great  body  of  ichoglans,  or  pages,  trained  in  all  graceful 
exercises,  for  the  purpose  of  personal  attendance  on  the  sultan.  They 
are  often  raised  to  high  offices  of  state,  though  in  that  capacity  they 
are  viewed  with  utter  contempt  by  the  hardy  chiefe  who  have  forced 
their  way  by  merit  and  services.  Another  class  of  eminent  characters 
in  this  court  consists  of  the  mutes.  A  Turkish  grandee,  lolling  on 
his  soft,  requires  incessant  attendance:  his  pipe,  sherbet,  and  slippers, 
noment  handed  to  him  or  to  his  guests;  he  must  thereibre  have  some  one 
an  speak  without  reserve,  and  without  fear  of  his  secrets  being  made  pub- 
3  reach  such  hith  employments,  teign  tliemselves  to  be  labourjng  onder 
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Iheae  infimiitics.  Dwirfs,  by  a  taste  which  seems  common  to  uncultivated  minds,  are  alai 
favourites ;  and  when  auy  individual  unites  the  perfections  of  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a 
dwarf,  he  becomes  one  to  whom  the  highest  value  is  attached. 

The  financeB  of  the  empire  are  shrouded  in  very  deep  mystery ;  indeed,  their  amount 
cannot  be  in  any  degree  measured  by  that  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  trcaeury.  The  lands 
licld  as  the  solo  property  of  the  sultan  are  let  out  on  the  tenure  of  military  service  ;  and 
thus  is  defrayed  tlie  whole  expense  of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  janissaries.  By 
a  similar  assignment  of  knd,  the  mosques  and  all  other  public  establishments  are  supported ; 
and  the  sultana  mother  is,  by  the  same  arrangement,  enabled  lo  maintain  the  state  belonging 
to  her  rank.  The  numerous  princesses  are  bestowed  in  marriage  on  the  pachas  and  other 
opulent  individuals,  who  find  this  honour  dearly  purchased  by  the  mortifications  which  they 
are  doomed  to  endure  from  the  haughtiness  of  these  imperial  spouses.  Of  the  direct  con- 
tribution the  principal  is  the  ftarafsA,  or  capitation  tax,  imposed  on  all  subjeota  of  the  empire 
who  are  not  Mahonietaa  It  has  varied  extremely ;  the  present  statutory  amount  is  ten,  six, 
or  three  piastres,  according  lo  the  different  gradations  of  supposed  wealth  in  the  contri- 
butors ;  but  there  is  much  that  is  arbitrary  end  oppressive  in  the  actual  levy  of  this  impost. 
In  the  subject  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  haratsh  is  paid  in  one  sum  by  the 
princes  or  vaivodes ;  but  both  from  them  and  from  the  pachas  his  imperial  majesty  is  jileased 
to  accept  of  numerous  presents  on  various  occasions,  lo  say  nothing  of  those  which  it  is  at 
least  highly  prudent  lo  make  to  the  officers  of  state  and  the  occupants  of  the  harem.  Hence 
it  was  calculated  that  where  the  tribute  was  only  65,000  piastres,  the  presents  exceeded 
500,000.  In  short,  all  the  offices  of  the  empire  are  regularly  put  up  to  sale.  Forfeiture 
and  confiscation  form  also  an  extensive  source  of  revenue,  independently  of  the  principle 
by  which  the  sovereign  is  held  Ihe  legal  heir  of  all  who  die  in  his  service.  The  custorns 
are  considerable,  being  levied  by  farm,  without  much  rigour ;  but  the  attempts  to  establish 
an  excise  have  been  met  by  violent  discontents,  and  even  insurrection.  One  most  pernicious 
resource  is  that  of  the  monopoly  of  grain.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  sums  of  money 
actually  enter  the  miri,  or  imperial  treasury.  De  Tott  and  Cantemir  make  an  estimate  of 
,S,900,000/.,  which  is  protably  nearer  the  truth  than  tliat  of  Olivier,  who  makes  it  upwards 
of  6,000,0001. 

The  military  system  of  the  Turks,  formerly  Ihe  terror  of  the  greatest  power 
and  now  despised  by  almost  the  meanest,  has  undergone  no  formal  change.  It 
on  a  basis  somewhat  resembling  the  feudal  militia,  though  without  any  thing  of  ai 
character.  All  the  lands  are  distributed,  in  portions  of  300  acres  and  upwards,  among  the 
zaims  and  timariots,  on  condition  that  they  bung  into  the  field,  and  support  at  their  own 
cost,  a  number  of  horsemen  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  lots.  The  number  of  timoTs 
nnd  zaimets  is  stated  at  50,160;  ajid  the  collective  force  which  they  ought  to  bring  into 
Ihe  field  at  150,000.  The  troops  are,  however,  bound  to  keep  to  their  standards  only  between 
the  days  of  St.  George  and  St.  Demetrius;  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the 
middle  of  October.  The  above  are  termed  the  loprakli,  or  feudatory  troops;  the  rest  are 
the  capiculi,  or  paid  troops,  who  alone  approximate  to  the  character  of  a  regular  forco.  Of 
these  last,  the  chief  have  hitherto  been 
the  janissaries  (Jig.  514.),  who  for  a 
long  period  might  be  said\to  hold  at 
their  disposal  the  Ottoman  empire  and 
their  af^a  was  one  of  its  greatest  officers 
(,fig.  515.).  They  originated  ra  a  pecu- 
liar policy  of  the  first  sultan^  who, 
selecting  the  most  vigorous  of  the  young 
captives,  trained  them  up  in  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  and  m  all  the  exer- 
cises fitting  them  for  iiar  They  were 
aflerwards,  however,  recruited  out  of 
the  Mussulman  population,  manv  of 
whom  even  solicited  a  nominal  admis-  .     _ 

sion,  with  a  view  to  the  privileges  and 
CMmptions  attached  to  the  order.  The  number  on  the  list  was  thus  very  great;  but  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  actual  issue  of  pay,  at  the  daily  rate  of  threepence,  implies  only  a 
fcrce  of  40,000.  Recently,  however,  this  powerfiil  body  has  been  annihilated  by  the  vigorous 
and  bloody  measures  of  Mahmoud,  the  reigninji  sultan,  who  is  using  the  utmost  exertion  to 
organise  a  new  force  similar  to  that  maintained  by  the  other  European  powers.  There  is  also 
a  paid  fitrce  of  spakis,  or  cavalry,  amounting  to  15,000.  Of  this  limited  amoun',  a  gieat 
proportion  is  required  foe  the  body-guard  of  the  sultan  and  pachas,  and  for  the  police ;  so  that 
toe  field-armies  of  the  Turks  consist  almost  enti,  jly  of  the  tnpr-akli,  or  feudatories,  a  huge 
tumultuary  mass,  resembling  the  armies  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  Their  order  ot 
encampment  has  been  compared  to  a  number  of  coins  taken  in  the  hand  and  scattered  ove' 
a  table  ;«nd  their  march  resembles  the  career  of  the  volcano,  desolating  every  spot  ov* 
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which tiie^  pass;  es  tliey  advance,  the  mhabitants  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  secrete  all  their 
most  valuable  etTects.  The  I'urkish  soldiery  make  merely  one  vigorous  push  against  the 
enemy,  and  if  this  fails  they  are  discouraged,  disperse,  and  return  to  then  homes.  Upon 
such  a  system,  they  cannot,  in  modem  times,  at  all  match  m  the  field  regular  allies.  It 
would  he  rash,  however,  to  infer,  liom  the  pior  figure  they  have  made  m  all  the  late  wm 
that  Uie  Turkish  empire  would  Sill  an  easy  prey  to  an  invader  It  has  many  defensive 
resources  The  Turks  have  an  excellent  light  cavalry ;  they  skirmish  well,  and  defend 
fortresses  with  great  ohsthiacy ;  and  in  eiitremity  the  grand  siguior  can  summon  to  arms  the 
whole  mass  of  Uie  population,  who  are  not  slow  to  obey  the  call  whenever  mipelled  by  any 
national  motive,  such  as  would  be  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  on  infidel  srmy. 

The  ravahs,  or  tributary  subjects  of  the  empire,  form  a  class  subjected  to  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  policy  The  proragation  of  the  Koran  by  the  sword  is  a  fundamental  principle  ol 
the  Mahometan  filith,  and  death  inilioted  on  the  infidel  is  esteemed  the  surest  possfwrt  into 
laradise.  To  justify  this  slaughter,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  resistonce ; 
lind  not  to  strike  ofl^  the  heads  that  bend,  has  become  an  established  masim.  But  the  ut- 
most boon  which  the  vanquished  yioo.r  can  hope  is,  that  his  life  may  be  spared  i  hisporsmi, 
his  pmperty,  his  all,  heloi;  to  the  votaries  of  the  true  fiiith.  An  mdiscrimmato^l  wa. 
at  fimt^naie ;  but  policy  afterwards  dictated  to  the  sovereign  the  plan  of  commutmg  these 
indefinite  dims  fir  the  fixed  tribute  or  capitation  called  iml.i,  which,  with  exclusion 
from  all  offices  of  trust  and  power,  formed  the  only  legal  penalties  Of  course,  however,  in 
such  a  government,  various  detached  act.  of  oppression  and  extortion  wouM  bo  committed, 
ogahist  which  the  despised  and  abhorred  Christian  would  m  vam  Protest.  ,  The  Gree's  M 
tCree  high  ofiices  to  which  they  might  aspire ;  that  of  princes  of  Moldavia  mid  W.Il.chia, 
and  of  *«»o»..  c  mterpreter;  but  these  were  all  m  the  gill  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  m- 
ttigoes  by  which  Ihey  were  to  bo  sought  served  still  more  to  degrade  the  Greek  djimcter. 
Yet,  even  under  this  imperfect  protection,  the  nation,  bemg  left  in  the  exclusive  p«session 
of  many  hidusttious  and  lucrative  occupations,  in«msiHy  accumulated  a  degree  of  wedth 
which  raised  them  to  importance,  and  excited  that  desire  of  independence  which  has  pro- 
duced such  striking  effecte. 

Sect.  V. — Produclive  IndustTy. 
Agriculture,  in  European  Turkey,  is  depressed  at  once  by  arbitrary  exactions,  and  by  the 
devTsmtion  crnisequent  on  fieouent  wan.  in  many  of  the  fluest  provinces ;  yet  its  Piod'^ion. 
ore  valuable.  The  grain,  which  grows  in  the  plains  of  Roumelia,  Bolgarm.  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  is  considered  the  finest  hi  the  empire.  Fram  the  same  plains  a  great 
Zftity  uf  excellent  butter  and  h«l  cheese  is  ohtoined,  the  latter  being  made  of  skimmij 
n°Ik.  The  steep  sides  and  deep  valleys  of  H.mu.  and  Rhodope  are  cove.od  with  vast 
Ms  of  sheep,  afl-mding  the  most  delicate  mutton,  but  a  c»rje  kind  of  ™1,  »k»;.  l"* 
ever  from  its  plenty,  Jims  a  large  article  of  ex[ort.  Bulfaloos  ate  eh  efly  employed  m 
agriJulturei  and,  though  their  flesh  h.  tinpilatablo,  their  skins,  being  thick  and  strong,  are 
ySdSble  v'alue.  Vre  skins,  also,  ate  so  abundant  as  to  form  an  article  of  imporlinc. 
in  commerce.  Bees  innumerable  are  reared,  and  yield  a  profiision  of  honey  and  w„  A 
fine  white  silk  is  produced  in  Bulg.rh.  and  the  pl.m  of  Adrianople,  but  not  equal  to  that.of 
Bursa.    Cotton  flJurishes  in  tlie  plaim.  south  of  HaimuB,  though  nowhere  so  copiously  as  m 

"SSXtmes^rS-stm  less  fiourishhig  «,.e ,  yet  the  very  lino  one  of  ■IJ*.yta*.r 
has  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  at  Gallipoli,  and  some  other  places  along  the  Dar. 
danelle"  as  Well  as  in  several  cEes  of  Asia  Minor.  Olivier  vamly  enqmred  into  the  secret 
SpteSratio!,,  which  is  still  hid  ftmn  Europeans ;  he  could  not  even  aK.rtem  ,h,ther 
it  lay  m  the  excellence  of  the  leather,  or  in  the  mole  of  dressmg  and  dyeing.  Adnanoph, 
ftl^riiates  a  fine  cotton  thread,  similar  to  that  of  Lariaa,  hy  vvh.a  it  is  now  surpass.!.  Mr. 
So""  praUes  the  printed  muslins  of  Comitantinople  Turjey  c.rjete  betong  to  Aj.t 
Minor,  whSre  manufacturing  industry  is  generally  more  advanced  than  m  Huropem  lurkey 

Th,^  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  excludmg  Greece,  is  almost  confined  to  Con- 
stantmople.  Perhaps  no  city  was  eve.  better  situated  fcr  trade,  either  by  land  or  sea  hut 
the  proud  indolence  of  the  Tork^  altogether  averae  fiom  such  occupabon,  reduced  iP  to  a 
secondary  raukj  it  is  therefore  confine}  to  the  trihut.ry  races,  and  to  Frank  m.ichanU  M 
Constantinople,  acthig  under  groat  difilculty  and  rostramt.  From  Comitantmople  would  be 
exSted  a  iSS  do"of  grainrwere  it  not  for  the  impolitic  ptohihition  which  does  not  how- 
.r  ptevenTTconsideraS:  contraband  trade.  Other  productions  °' >=';">'■">"' *•■•" 
Turkiy,  wool,  buflilo  hidet  skins,  goats'  hair,  Turkey  leather  wax  druy,  sil^  cotton,  ajU 
copper;  find  toeil  chief  vent  through  the  capital.  The  pride  of  the  Ormnt.1*  arid  their 
So  libit.,  render  them  little  dipend.nt  on  imporO  fram  the  West.  Nov„lh.h»,  te 
Sitopeau  meriantt  contrive  to  mtroduce  seme  cottom.  and  sugar,  also  eofie.  fl«m  the  WmJ 
Indlef  under  Ih.  di«r.i«e  of  Mocha,  together  with  gha,  porcelain,  mid  other  brilliant 
ftbrS  f°r  the  ornamSnl  of  th.  horem^ron  the  Black  Sea  mid  the  Caspmn  are  taougbl 
riaves  hi  great  numbers,  abo  a  vast  quantity  of  salt-flsh  and  caviare,  which  are  r«uired  for 
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the  Greek  fasts.  Before  -the  revolutionniy  war,  the  intercourse  with  the  West  was  chiefly 
miintained  by  Marseilles  ^nd  Leghorn;  but  when  their  flags  could  not  appear  on  the 
Mediterrajiewi,  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Greeks  carried  on  all  the  traflic  of  the  Lfevant 
In  the  present  state  of  confusion,  it  is  difficult  to  eay  either  what  are,  or  what  are  likely  to 
be,  the  channels  of  this  en" 


The  roads,  as  usual  in  absolute  monarchies,  are  supported  by  the  government,  the  pachas 

having  assignments  upon  the,  national  domains  for  that  purpose.     The  grand  military  routes 

are  thus  maintained  in  tolerable  order;  but  the  by-paths  are  greatly  neglected.     We  are 

not  aware  that  canals  have  ever  entered  into  the  plans  of  Turkish  improvement 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Stale. 

The  national  character  and  aspect  of  the  Turk  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  and  in  every  point 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Western  European  nations.  All  the  external  forms  of  life  are  dis- 
similar, and  even  opposite.  The  men,  instead  of  our  dresses  fitted  tight  to  the  body,  wear 
lon^  flowing  robes,  which  conceal  the  limbs.  Instead  of  standing  or  sitting  on  chairs,  they 
remiLui  stretched  on  sofas  in  luxTirious  indolence ;  considering  it  madness  to  stir  or  walk, 
unless  for  special  purposes  or  business.  They  sit  cross-legged,  especially  at  meals.  On 
entering  a  house,  they  taite  off",  not  their  hat,  but  their  shoes ;  in  eating,  they  use  the  fingers 
only,  without  knife  or  fork;  they  sleep  not  on  beds,  but  on  couches  on  the  ground.  The 
females,  excluded  from  all  society,  remain  shut  up  in  the  harem,  end  must  not  be  seen  or 
named  by  any  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  grave,  secluded,  and  serious  cast,  impressed 
by  a  despotic  government  and  by  the  Mahometan  law,  is  more  decided  in  the  Turk  than  in 
the  Arab'or  Persian:  he  is  " a  solemn  solitary  being,"  The  abject  submission  to  a  master, 
which  is  esteemed  a  religious  duty,  is  combined  with  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  subject  races  on  whom  he  has  set  his  foot. 
The  deportment  of  the  Turk  to  the  rayali  is  that  of  the  Teutonic  baron  towards  his  humblest 
domestic  vassal.  Yet,  though  this  fancied  superiority  prompts  to  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
to  this  numerous  class,  it  seems  to  inspire  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  raises  him 
above  the  system  of  felsehood  and  deceit  which  is,  as  it  were,  rooted  elsewhere  throughout 
the  East.  Compared  with  other  Orientals,  the  Turk  is  honest,  and  his  word  may  be  trusted, 
PVom  this  combination  of  the  slave  and  the  aristocrat  in  cu-cumstances  of  a  political  nature! 
of  austerity  and  licentiousness  in  religion,  the  character  of  the  Turks  exhibits  many  striking 
contrasts.    "We  find  them,"  says  Thornton,  "brave  and  pusillanimous;  good  and  ferocious; 


firm  and  weak ;  active  and  indolent ;  passing  from  austere  devotion  to  disgusting  obsc 
from  moral  severity  to  gross  sensuality  i  ft atidiously  delicate  and  coarsely  voluptuous;  seated 
On  a  celestial  bed  and  preying  on  garbage.  The  great  are  alternately  haughty  and  humble : 
arrogant  and  cringmg ;  liberal  and  sordid.  Though  tiie  Turk  be  naturally  sedate  and  placid, 
his  rage,  when  once  roused,  is  furious  and  ungovernable,  like  that  of  a  brute  "  Hospitality 
and  giving  of  alms  are  Oriental  virtues.  Every  grandee  keeps  a  sort  of  open  table-  and 
the  fragments  of  the  feast  are  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  door.  It  is  rare  to  hinder  any 
one  from  plucking  herbs  or  fruit  in  a  garden  or  orchard.  This  humanity  is  even  injudiciously 
extended  to  the  lower  creation,  which  enjoy  at  Constantinople  a  sort  of  paradise.  The  dojrC 
though  excluded  as  unclean  from  the  houses  and  mosques,  are  allowed  to  multiply  in  flie 
streets  till  they  become  a  perfect  nuisance;  the  doves  feed  at  liberty  on  tlie  grain  m  tiie 
harbour,  which  echoes  with  the  crowded  clang  of  unmolested  sea-birds. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  considered  to  be  preserved  throughout  this  empire  in  a  state 
ot  peculiar  and  exclusive  purity.  The  Turk  is  imbued  from  his  earliest  inftncy  with  the 
lothest  conceptions  ttf  his  own  spiritual  state,  mid  witii  a  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  of 
every  other,  i  his  teeling  is  entertamed,  not  only  towards  the  "  infidel,"  but  still  more  deeply 
towards  the  Persian  Shiite,  whose  tenets  respecting  the  person  of  Ali  are  so  detested  tfett. 
according  to  the  soundest  doctors,  it  is  as  meritOTiOus  to  kill  one  Shiite  as  twenty  Christians! 
The  chief  observances  of  their  religion  consist  in  the  nomoi,  or  prayer,  repeated  five  times 
a  day,  preceded  by  a,blutm,  and  accompanied  by  prostrations;  and  in  the  observance  of  the 
last  ot  Kamadan,  when  during  a  whole  month  neither  solid  food  nor  liquid  is  tasted  before 
sunset.  The  mosques  have  certain  officers  attached  to  tJiem;  as  the  muezzin,  who,  from  the 
top  ot  the  highest  minaret,  calls  the  neighbourhood  to  prayers ;  the  sheiks  and  kialibs  who 
preach  and  read;  the  tmam,  who  has  Ite  general  care  of  tiie  mosque,  and,  in  the  villages, 
performs  alOne  all  the  other  sacred  duties.  These  functionaries  are  not  distinguished  ftoin 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  either  by  habits  or  deportment ;  and  it  is  remarkable  UiaJ  there  is  no* 
an  irflice  ot  religion  which  may  not  be  regularly  performed  without  a  priest,  either  bv  tiia 
magistrate  or  by  pnvate  individuals.  The  sultan,  as  grand  unam,  or  head  ot  the  churcli. 
devolves  the  duties  of  this  character  on  inferior  officers ;  and  most  especially  on  the  kislm 
aga,  or  chief  of  tiie  black  eunuchs,  who,  by  a  singular  arrangement,  is  entiii-ted  w.tii  the 
supermtendence  of  all  tiie  mosques.  It  has  been  said,  tiiat  sound  belief  and  the  strict 
observance  of  the  above  ceremonies  are  considered  as  securing  paradise,  w  uhout  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  or  of  good  works.  We  find  the  disuse  of  w£e,  thf-  gu  mg  of  alms,  and 
the  foundmg  of  caravanseras,  practised  on  a  great  scale,  fium  religious  motiies     The  first 
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of  theee  is  a  good  deal  evaJed;  yet  religion  haa  certainly  eiFected  the  general  substilution 
of  coffee,  opium,  and  tobacco,  though  even  the  last  is  not  considered  rigidlj[  orthodox.  Pre- 
deatination  is  celebrated  as  a  Mahometan  tenet,  end  is  indeed  ever  in  their  mouih.  "  It  is 
written,"  is  the  resigned  comment  with  which  they  meet  the  most  severe  calamities,  and 
even  death  itseIC  Yet,  as  they  lake  the  same  anjiioua  and  even  inordinate  care  to  avoid 
these  evils  as  others,  the  dogma  perhaps  is  rather  in  their  mouths  than  in  Iheir  hearts;  and 
the  fbimidable  valour  which,  in  the  career  of  their  victories,  was  attributed  to  it,  no  longer 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  solution.  Thete  are  institutions  which,  though  not  ordained  by 
Mahomet,  have  become  essential  branches  of  the  present  system.  Such  are  the  dervishes, 
a  body  who  seek,  by  fantastic  displays  of  selfdenial,  and  contempt  of  the  outward  decenciea 
of  life,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  sanctity.  The  most  emment  are  the  howlina 
dervishes,  who  scream  out  the  name  of  God  till  they  foam  at  the  nioutli  and  Ml  to  the  ground 
quite  exhausted.  In  one  sect  the  zealots  founded  their  fiime  upon  getting  all  their  teeth 
drawn  out;  but  it  haa  not  made  much  progress.  The  belief  in  charms,  sorcery,  magic,  and 
the  evil  eye,  was  condemned  by  the  precepts  of  Mahomet ;  but  as  this  censure  was  contrary 
t«  the  spirit  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  has  not  taken  effect,  and  these  par- 
ticulars continue  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  popular  creed  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  learning  of  the  Turks  is  comprised  within  a  very  lunitcd  compass.  The  torrent  of 
-  their  barbarous  invasion  buried  under  it  not  only  the  splendid  though  corrupted  remains  of 
Greek  science,  but  that  of  a  secondary  description  jvhioh  was  attained  by  the  Arabs  under  the 
caliphate.  Yet  some  of  the  early  sultans  were  patrons  of  learning;  as,  indeed,  most  con- 
querors have  been.  Among  these  was  Orchan,  who  founded  at  Bursa  a  highly  celebrated 
academy;  and  Mahomet  II.,  whom  Western  Europe  regards  as  a  ferocious  tyrant,  but  who 
in  the  Bast  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  love  of  learning  as  for  his  victories. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  even  now  learning  is  left  abeolutely  without  encouragement.  Madresses 
richly  endowed  are  attached  to  every  mosque,  and  in  ^em  a  long  and  laborious  course  of 
Study  is  provided  for  those  who  aspire  to  form  pattof  theulema.  Ten  degrees  are  conferred 
by  these  madresses,  and  the  student  is  often  forty  years  old  before  he  can  attain  the  highest, 
that  of  Suleymanieh.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  studies  there  pursued  have  no  tendency 
lo  enlarge  tJie  mmd,  or  to  adapt  it  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  They  consist  of  the  rhetoric 
and  logic  of  the  dark  ages;  of  discussions  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  Abubekirand 
Omar;  and  of  knotty  flieological  questions,  such  as,  wiiether  the  feet,  at  rising,  should  be 
wa^ed  with  water,  or  onJy  be  rubbed  with  the  bare  hand.  The  Turks  are.  ignorant  of  the 
m«it  common  instruments  in  natural  philosophy,  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  electrical 
machine,  which,  if  presented  to  Ihem,  are  merely  shown  as  objects  of  childish  curiosity,  Per- 
eons  of  the  highest  rank  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  countri^  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  Astrology,  so  long  exploded  from  the  list  of  European  sciences,  continues  m  Turkey 
lo  miiuence  and  direct  the  public  councils.  No  expedition  sails  from  Constantinople,  no  foun- 
dation of  a  building  is  laid,  nor  public  officer  installed,  until  the  nunedjem  bachi  or  chief  of 
.he  astrologers,  has  named  the  fortunate  day.  With  all  their  pride,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Christian  physicians,  whose  skill  they  ascribe  to  necromancy,  and  who  they  there- 
fore expect  will  predict  at  once,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  the  issue  of  their  complaints. 
All  the  arts  have  degenerated  into  mechanical  trades.  Neither  architecture,  painting,  nor 
music  is  practised  with  any  degree  of  taste  or  genius. 

The  condition  of  iJie  female  sex  in  Turkey  is  particularly  foreign  to  our  mannera  and 
ideas.  Prom  the  moment  of  marriage  they  are  unmured  in  the  harem,  excluded  from  the 
view  of  the  public  and  of  all  of  the  opposite  sex,  their  nearest  relations  being  alone  admitted 
on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  This  circumscribed  existence,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing 
with  a  multitude  of  rivals  the  favour  of  a  husband,  or  rather  master,  appear  intolerable  to 
European  ideas.  It  is  not,  however,  without  compensations,  though  it  seems  a  great  extra- 
vagance in  Lady  M.W.Montagu  to  allege,  respecting  Turkish  females,  that  they  are  theonJy 
fi'ee  women  on  earth.  They  are  allowed  to  visit  and  receive  visits,  and  to  frequent  the 
Ifflths;  ablution  being  even  obligatory  in  a  religious  view;  and  there  they  meet  witli  num- 
bers of  their  own  ses.  Europeans  have  not  foiled  to  surmise  that  opportunities  are  thus 
talten  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  guardians,  and  that  the  bars  of  the  harem  are  of  little 
avail.  Other  well-informed  writers  doubt  if  intrigues,  which  can  be  carried  on  only  at  the 
hazard  of  life,  and  with  numerous  accomplices,  can  be,  very  frequent  The  advances,  in  such 
cases,  are  a!wa3'S  made  by  the  lady,  who  likewise  arranges  the  mode  of  meeting,  provided 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  risk  his  head  in  the  adventure.  It  can  admit  of  less  doubt  tliat, 
by  lie  channels  already  named,  all  the  news  of  the  city  finds  its  way  into  the  harem,  and 
that  gossip  is  carried  on  there  as  busily  as  in  any  European  coterie.  Here  also4avoura  are 
solicited  tiu'ough  the  channel  of  female  relations,  and  the  harem  becomes  often  the  centre  of 
intrigues  by  which  the  empire  is  shaken.  Peculiar  veneration  is  attached  in  Turkey  to  the 
parental  character,  and  particularly  to  that  of  mother.  Even  in  the  fall  of  a  great  man,  his 
harem  is  always  respected,  and  the  property  belonging  to  his  wives  is  left  untouched, 
to  that  they  sometimes  become  his  support.  Marriage  in  Turkey  has  nothing  sacred ;  it  is 
merely  a  civil  contract,  fixmg  the  amount  of  the  dower,  and  perhaps  limiting  the  husband  as 
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to  the  number  of  hia  other  wives.  If  the  iman  be  present  along  wiOi  the  cadi,  he  is  only  a 
legal  witness.  Those,  with  respect  to  whom  there  is  no  such  contract,  rank  as  concubines, 
who  are  chiefly  purchased  slaves.  In  Constantinople  there  is  a  bazaar,  a  vast  square  building, 
with  an  interbr  court,  "  where  man  does  not  blush  to  expose  to  sale  the  most  lovely  and 
interesting  part  of  the  creatioa"  Infidels  are  excluded,  oa  account  of  the  dreaded  influence 
<rf their  evil  eye;  yet  French  travellers,  who  have  caught  some  stolen  glances,  report  that 
the  captives  were  seen  seated  upon  mats,  with  their  legs  crossed,  in  groups  of  fifteen.  Ifouque- 
viHe  did  not  observe  in  these  fair  sufferers  any  sense  of  their  dismal  situation;  they  were 
cliatting  with  the  utmost  volubility,  laughing  and  singing;  but  Olivier,  in  the  group  which 
he  saw,  observed  one  who  waa  overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  affliction.  The  children  of 
concubmes  are  considered  as  legithnate.  Polygamy  is  permitted  by  law,  and  carried  somfr- 
tirnes  to  a  vast  extent,  but  only  by  the  rich.  The  poor  and  even  others  who  study  domestic 
quiet,  find  one  wife  quite  sufficient  Divorce  is  permitted,  but  is  not  common.  Disagreement 
of  temper  does  not  hear  so  hard  on  the  husband,  from  the  separate  state  in  which  he  lives ; 
adultery  is  avenged  by  the  poniard ;  so  that  sterility,  reckoned  so  deadly  a  curse  throughout 
the  East,  is  the  prevailing  motive  lor  divorce. 

The  rayahs,  or  subject  infidels,  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  Turkey, 
are  chiefly  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  Greeks  have  been  largely  noticed,  in  treat- 
ing of  their  native  district.  The  Jews,  exposed  lo  every  insult,  are  more  degraded,  both  bs 
to  character  ajid  slate,  than  in  Europe,  f  bey  carry  on  binkmg;  usury,  at  enormous  rates ; 
and  various  small  trades,  despised  by  others,  by  which  a  penny  can  be  turned;  and  are 
alleged  to  have  few  scruples  on  any  thing  by  which  their  gams  may  be  augmented.  The 
Armenians  carry  on  almost  all  the  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  Asia;  and  are 
an  industrious,  frugal,  sober,  and  not  very  dishonest  race.  According  to  Pouqueville,  the 
Turk,  when  he  deigns  to  trade,  sella  with  the  air  of  conferring  a  favour;  the  Greek,  artful 
and  active,  is  eloquent  in  setting  forth  his  commodities,  appealing  to  heaven  for  their  value 
and  his  own  probity ;  the  Armenian  establishes  his  speculations  with  coolness  and  reflection, 
his  eye  always  fixed  on  the  future;  while  the  Jew  buys,  sells,  oflers  his  agency  in  business, 
and  is  all  activity,  all  attention;  nor  can  the  uniform  contempt  and  aversion  with  which  he 
IS  treated  ever  repel  his  assiduities. 

The  amusements  of  the  Turk  are  chiefly  domestic.  His  delight  is  to  give  himself  up  to 
continued  and  unvaried  reverie ;  to  glide  down  the  stream  of  time  without  thought  or  anxiety ; 
to  retire  under.the  shade  of  trees,  there  to  muse  without  any  Exed  object,  and  to  inhale 
through  the  pipe  a  gentle  inebriating  vapour.  Stretched  in  luxurious  ease,  he  takes  pleasure, 
however,  in  listening  to  the  narrative  of  the  professed  story-teller,  or  in  viewing  the  dances 
of  Greek  youths  or  Turkish  halladUres,  at  which,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  for  de- 
corum, he  even  allows  the  presence  of  his  wives.  The  ball,  the  theatre,  the  crowded  party, 
all  that  in  Europe  can  be  accounted  gaiety,  are  utterly  foreign  to  Turkish  manners. 

The  dress  of  tlie  Turks  consists  of  long,  loose  robes,  which  do  not  encumber  their  stately 
walk,  though  they  would  be  incompatible  with  running  or  rapid  motion.  The  absence  of 
all  those  bandages  and  ligatures  by  which  Europeans  are  shackled  must  be  highly  favourable 
lo  the  developement  of  form,  and  even  lo  health.  The  turban  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Eastern  dress ;  and  its  varied  form  and  ornaments  not  only  discriminate  the  rich 
fiv)m  the  poor,  but  aflbrd  a  badge  to  the  various  professions,  to  each  of  which  a  costume  ia 
appointed  by  government,  and  stricUy  enforced. 

The  food  of  the  Turks  ia  not  very  luxurious.  It  consists  chiefly  of  stews  and  hashes, 
particularly  that  favourite  one  called  pilau,  with  salads,  olives,  and  sweetmeats.  In  wine, 
though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  some  sullans  and  great  men  have  deeply  indulged ;  but 
in  genera]  its  use  is  confined  to  the  lowest  ranks.  Coflfee  and  sherbet  are  handed  about  on 
all  occasions.  Opium,  as  a  substitute  for  wine,  is  taken  to  excess,  and  ofVen  fatally ;  those 
addicted  lo  it  usually  fall  victims  before  the  age  of  forty. 

Sect.  VIL — Local  Geography. 

Turkey  in  Europe,  when  we  have  excluded  Greece,  may  be  divided  into  EonmelJa,  or 
that  great  plain,  south  of  HaimuH  and  Rhodope,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Thrace ;  and  into 
Bulgaria,  the  northern  plain  between  that  chain  and  the  Danube.  The  rest  of  the  territory 
consists  of  tributary  Christian  states,  which  are  ruled  by  Christian  princes  nominated  by  the 
Porte,  and  which  vacillate  between  indtmendence,  devastation,  and  subjection. 

Boumelia  has  been  made  to  include  all  continental  Greece  to  the  frontier  of  Albania ;  but, 
in  the  present  restricted  sense  it  fbrms  a  large  plain,  fertile  in  grain,  fhiits,  silk,  and  cotton; 
while  numerous  flocks  and  herds  cover  the  hanging  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  forms  thu 
central  and  melAjpoliton  province  of  the  empire,  almost  exclusively  held  by  a  Turkish  popu- 
lation, and  including  the  two  great  capitals  Constantinople  and  Adrianople. 

Constantinople  {.fig.  516,)  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commanding  and  important  site  of 
any  city  in  the  wor!£  Mistress  of  the  long  chain  of  Straits  connecting  the  two  great  seas 
which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  it  forms  the  link  butween  those  continents.  Hence,  even 
while  Thrace  was  steeped  in  barbarism,  Byzantium  flo'jriehed  as  a  great  commercial  repab. 
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lie,  until  the  peripd  when  Constantine  raised  it  to  higher  importance  by  giving  to  it  his 
name,  and  making  11  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Even  after  the  separation  of  the  West,  it 
continued  the  metropolis  of  xhe  East,  and  rose  in  importance  during  the  encroachments  on 
its  territory  by  the  mvadmg  tribts  As  the  world  was  overwhelacd  nilh  the  prodigious 
inundat  on  of  the  barbarians,  Consta^t  nople  became  the  refuge  of  all  that  lemaanel  of 


ancieit  -c  ence  and  ciMlizat  on  Reluced  by  Mahomet  11  it  Iccaic  th  cap  tal  of  Moslem 
ignorance  and  tuperstit  on  jet  t  aUll  continues  cne  ot  the  greate  t  c  ties  in  Eur  pc  rani- 
ing  next  to  London  and  Pane.  The  population,  in  the  absence  of  anj  kmd  of  censua,  caii 
be  little  more  than  conjectured,  Mr.  Eton  gives  the  lowest  estimate,  which  is  300,000.  It 
is  argued  that  Constantinople  stands  on  somewhat  less  ground  than  Paris,  that  the  houses 
are  not  so  high,  and  (here  are  larger  gardens ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  towei 
classea  in  the  East  pack  together  in  a  manner  of  which  Europeans  have  scarcely  an  idea 
Olivier,  from  the  quantilyof  corn  consumed,  infers  that  the  inhabitants  exceed  half  a  million - 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  strict  investigation  gave  even  a  greater  number ;  though 
it  seems  wonderful  that  Mr.  Thornton  should  have  mentioned  a  mUIion  of  rayahs  as  a  possi- 
ble amount  Constantinople,  unlike  other  European  capitals,  derives  little  support  from  th^ 
residence  of  any  great  landed  proprietors  or  capitalists,  for  whom  indeed  it  has  few  attrac- 
tions. It  rests  almost  entnely  upon  the  support  of  those  employed  by  the  government,  or 
soliciting  from  it  ftvours  and  offices;  and  Olivier  calculates  that  6,000,000^.  sterling  am 

nred  in  from  the  provinces,  which  affords  certainly  a  very  ample  income.     We  must  add, 
;ever,  the  commercial  class,  and  the  remains  of  the  Greek  aristocracy,  who  are  estat 
lished  in  a  quarter  called  the  Fanar,  and  thenco  denommated  Fanariota. 

The  situation  rf  Constantinople  is  as  beautiful  and  superb  as  it  is  commodious.  Seatecf 
on  the  BosphoruB,  at  the  point  where  it  communicates  with  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  MaN 
mora,  it  is  connected  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  by  a  succession  of 
straits,  easily  defenwHe,  yet  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  port  is  spacious  and 
admirable.  On  the  side  of  Europe  and  on  that  of  Asia  rich  plains  spread  before  the  eye, 
bounded  by  the  snowy  tops  of  Hiemus  and  Olympus,  ^he  city  itself,  rising  on  seven  hills, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  emhosomed  in  groves,  from  amid  which  numerous  gilded 
domes  ascend  to  a  lofty  height,  presents  a  most  magnificent  speclacle.  But  the  moment 
the  in'erior  is  entered,  all  the  magic  scene  disappears.  The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  ill 
paved,  and  crowded ;  the  houses  low  and  gloomy ;  and  the  hills,  which  appeared  majestic  in 
the  view,  causing  steep  ascents  and  descents,  prove  excessively  inconvenient.  But  the  most 
fetal  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  Constantinople  is,  that  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor  are 
alike  entirely  composed  of  wood,  while  chimneys  are  not  generally  used,  but  their  place 
supplied  by  vessels  of  brass  or  earth  put  under  the  feet.  These  circumstances,  joined  to  the 
usual  improvidence  of  the  Mahometojis,  cause  most  tremendous  conflagrations.  It  is  even 
believed,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  Turkish  public  employ  the  setting  lire  to  the  city 
as  a  mode  of  communicating  their  opmion  on  the  conduct' of  their  rulers.  The  scene  is 
terrible,  from  the  extent  of  the  blaze,  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum  ftom  the  top  of  the 
minarets,  and  the  crow^  that  assemble,  among  whom  even  the  gpnd  signior  himself  is 
expected  to  be  present  It  is  reckoned  that  Constantmople  rises  entire  from  its  ashes  in  the 
course  of  every  fifteen  years;  but  no  advantage  is  ever  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  im- 
prove its  aspect  The  fallen  streets  are  immediately  reconstructed  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  the  houses  rebuilt  of  the  same  fi^gile  materials.  This  city  contains,  however, 
Eome  structures  that  are  very  magnificent.  Among  them  stands  foremost  tlie  mosque  of 
St  Sophia,  accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  first  built  as  a  church  by  Justinian,  and  con- 
verted by  the  conquering  Turks  to  its  present  use.  The  mosques  of  Sultan  Achmet  and 
of  Suleyman  (jig.  517.)  are  equally  vast  and  splendid,  but  not  marked  by  the  same  classic- 
taste.  The  numerous  minarets  are  in  genera!  airy  and  elegant,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  Ok  city. 
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Pen  and  Scuiari,  two  appenaages  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  any  other  vicinity  would  ranlt 
OB  cities.  Pera  is  the  Frank  quarter,  where 
reside  tho  ambassadors  and  agents  of  all  the 
European  courts,  and  under  their  protection 
all  Christiana  whose  trade  does  not  llx  them 
at  the  port  It  has  thus  beconie  very  pop.i- 
lous,  and  even  crowded;  eo  that  houses  ate 
ohtained  with  difBculty.  Scutari  stands  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  in  a  beautiful  and  cultivat 
ed  plain,  and  presents  a  picturesque  aspect, 
from  the  mixture  of  trees  and  minarets.  It 
ii..;l  I..U  ^i.m  mail  carries  on  a  very  considerable  caravan  trade 

with  the  interior  of  Asia.  A  great  forest 
splendid  cemetery  of  the  empire,  as  all  the  grandees  of  Constan- 
Asia,  which  they  consider  as  a  Holy  Land,  in  the 
possession  of  true  believers,  while 
Europe  is  almost  entirely  the  prey  of 
the  "  infideL"  In  this  vicinity  is 
situated  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Tow- 
ers CJig-  518.)  used  by  government  as 
a,  state  prison. 

Adrianople,  the  city  of  Adrian,  was 
the  European  capital  of  the  Turkish 
empire  before  the  tall  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  it  is  still  a  large  city,  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  containing 
about  100,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  ancient  palaces,  and  a  splendid 
mosque  erected  by  Sultan  Selim  out  of  tlic  ruins  of  Pamagosla  in  Cyprus;  but  tlie  slreets, 
according  to  Dr.  Walsh,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  ill  built  of  brick  and  mud.  The 
ancient  strength  of  its  fortifications  has  gone  into  decay;  so  that  General  Diebitsch,  m  the 
campaign  of  1829,  entered  it  without  resistance.  Kirkkilissa  is  a  large  old  dirty  town,  of 
4000  houses,  whose  Turkish  inhahitMta  are  imbued  with  all  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  Iheit 
nation;  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Jewish  and  Greek  families,  who  practise 
some  industry,  and  send  large  quantities  of  butler  and  cheese  to  the  markets  of  Craistimtino- 
pie.  Bourgas,  on  a  hay  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  has  a  macuftctory 
of  pottery,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Gallipoli,  on  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
is  also  a  large  and  commercial  place,  with  17,000  inhabitants. 

Bulgaria  forma  a  long  plain,  between  Hiemus  on  the  south  and  the  Danube  on  the  north. 
Some  portions  are  rugged,  others  marshy;  but  upon  the  whole  it  possesses  a  large  share  of 
beauty  and  fertility.  TheBulgaiians,  a  race  origmally  Tartar,  now  profess  the  Greek 
religion;  and  are  quiet,  industrious,  and  hospitable.  Sophia,  the  capital,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  is  a  laige  town,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  and,  carries  on  a  great  inland  trade 
between  Salonica  and  the  interior  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  It  is  also  the  usual  render 
vous  of  the  Turkish  armies  taking  the  field  against  the  Russians  or  Austrians.  Schumla, 
or  Choumla,  near  the  entrance  of  anolher  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Balkan,  forms  rather  a 
chain  of  rudely  entrenched  positions  than  a  regular  fortress ;  yet  such  is  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  Turks  defend  such  situations,  that  this  city  has  repeatedly  baffled  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  Russian  army,  which  in  1828  was  obliged  to  retreat  vrith  signal  disaster.  Even 
in  Diebitsch's  victorious  campai^  of  1829,  he  was  unable  to  reduce  the  place,  but  passed  it. 
and,  crossing  the  Bdkan  to  Adrianople,  intimidated  the  Porte  mto  a  peace.  Schumla  is  a 
large  city,  with  numerous  mosques  and  minarets  glittering  with  burnished  tin  plates.  It  is 
distinguished^hy  numerous  workmen  in  tm  and  brass.  Ternoi-a,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Bulgarian  kings,  commands  another  of  the  Balkan  passes.  Varna,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
is  also  a  leading  military  station,  and  was  the  theatre  of  a  signal  victory  gained  by  Amurath 
the  Great  over  the  Hungarian  troops. 

A  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  large,  and  strongly  fortified,  formed  long  the  main 
bulwarks  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  chief  are,  Widin,  flie  residence  of  a  pacha;  Giurgevo, 
Nicopoli,  Rustshuk,  Silistria.  They  are  all  of  nearly  similar  character,  extensive  and 
populous,  uniting  with  their  importance  as  military  stations  that  derived  from  an  extensi-,e 
trade  along  the  Danube.  Rustshuk  is  the  largest,  containing  7000  houses,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an  active  trade.  The  country  round  is  a  dead 
flat  aa  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Giurgevo  is  considered  by  Mr.  Walsh  the  most  complete 
fortress  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  amid  dismal  swamps ;  hut  in  the  vicinity  are  mines  of 
ruck  salt,  purer  than  that  of  Cheshire,  and  white  as  snow.  Silistria,  in  the  last  war,  dialii> 
guished  itself  by  a  long  and  obstinate  defence, 
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The  principalities  ofMoldaviaandWalkchia,*  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  form  an  exten- 
sive region,  about  360  miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  presenting  a  very  nearlj  similat 
aspect  and  character  They  compose  a  vast  plain,  reaching  from  the  river  to  the  southern 
and  pastern  boundaries  ot  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  districts  aiijoining  to  these 
eminences  are  varied  and  picturesque,  but  towards  the  Danube  become  flat  and  marshy. 
The  plams  particularly  m  Moldavia,  arc  covered  with  almost  innumerable  stagnant  pools, 
which  communicate  to  the  air  pestilential  (jualities.  The  climate  is  subject  to  singular 
varations  m  iimmer  extremely  hot;  while  in  winter,  under  the  latitude  of  the  south  of 
France  the  Danube  s  for  six  weeks  of  the  year  so  completely  frozen  as  to  bear  the  heaviest 
tamagts  The  soil  where  not  actually  inundated,  is  exceedingly  productive.  Wheat  is 
rai-jed  ot  excellent  quality  but  the  Turlts  have  imposed  restrictions  on  the  disposal  of  it, 
and  iho  OL.'.upation  of  pasturage  is  preferred.  The  peasantry  (Jig.  519.)  are  a  laborious, 
g]^g  '  oppressed  race,  of  simple  habits,  and 

living  in  rude  abodes.  They  are  of  a 
low  stature,  wealt,  with  light  silky  hair, 
and  mostly  dressed  in  sheepskins.  The 
Wallacbiana  fiirm  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  of  Transylvania  and  of 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  These 
two  countries  were  once  governed  by 
native  princes,  and  have  not  finally  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  to  liberty;  yet 
the  mixture  of  rude  independence  with 
debasing  despotism  does  not  cause  the 
yoke  to  press  at  all  lighter  on  the  body 
of  the  people.  The'boyars  exercise 
over  them  the  same  rude  tyranny  as 
the  European  nobles  during  the  feudal 
ages;  while  tlie  prince  of  Moldavia  and 
Ih  hospodar  of  Wallachia  though  they  must  ielong  to  the  Greek  nation,  do  not,  on  that 
ac  unt,  exercise  any  milder  yoke  over  their  countrymen.  Appointed  by  the  Porte  from 
ft.  purchase,  they  employ  their  arbitrary  sway  solely  to  practise  the  most  enormous 

a  t  ns  and  arnass  immense  wealth  during  their  short  and  precarious  rule.  The  body  of 
tl  e  p  pie  are  of  the  Greek  nation  and  6.ith ;  and  in  these  countries  the  Greeks  first  raised 
th  tand  rd  of  independence :  they  experienced  for  some  time  a  gleam  of  success ;  but  their 
effiirts  were  speedily  and  completely  crushed.  The  cities  in  this  region  are  lar^  and  rude. 
Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  Iho  country,  amid  a  marshy 
district,  which  rendere  it  unhealthy.  Galotz,  at  the  junction  of  th£  Danube  and  the  Sigeth, 
carries  on  roost  of  the  trade,  and  might  attain  considerable  importance  if  the  navigation  of 
the  former  river  were  made  free.  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  is  a  much  larger 
city,  containing  about  80,000  souls.  It  is  built  upon  a  dismal  swamp,  to  render  the  streets 
passable  over  which,  they  are  covered  with  boards;  but,  in  the  intervals,  water  springs  up 
from  dirty  kennels  beneath.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  Europeari  and  Oriental  costumes 
and  manners  unite  in  nearly  equtJ  proportions.  The  people  are  clothed  half  in  hats  and  shoes, 
half  in  calpacs  and  pelisses ;  the  carriages  are  driven  as  often  by  buffeloes  as  by  horses. 
The  nobles  live  in  extravagance  and  dissipation,  while  the  people  are  plunged  in  poverty. 

Servia*  and  Bosnia  are  two  countries,  of  smaller  extent,  reaching  westward  from  Bulgaria, 
and,  like  it,  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  Danube.  They  do  not,  however,  present 
any  similarly  vast  plain,  but  are  penetrated  by  lofty  ranges,  through  which  flow  numerous 
rivers,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  in  Bervia  the  Morava,  in  Bosnia  the  Drino  and 
Bosno.  The  territories  consist  thus  in  a  great  measure  of  a  succession  of  fertile  valleys,  in 
which  wheat,  maize,  and  other  valuable  grains  are  reared;  and  though  the  people  are 
reproached  with  want  of  agricultural  industry,  Bosnia  at  least  produces  grain  somewhat 
more  than  enough  for  its  own  supply.  Cattle,  however,  is  the  chief  product  in  both ;  anu 
they  possess  some  valuable  breeds.  The  hills  are  covered  with  extensive  forests,  and  aboun: 
in  fruit  trees,  and  in  valuable  aromatic  herbs  and  plants.  Neither  the  Servians  nor  Bosnians 
are  under  entire  subjection  to  the  Porte.  The  former  are  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
under  Czemi  Georges  made  a  most  gallant  resistance  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  extortet- 
extensive  privileges.  The  Servians,  though  without  much  literature,  have  a  native  poetry 
which  has  attracted  admiration.  The  Brians,  also,  though  Mahometans,  possess  manj 
feudal  rights,  having  thirty-six  hereditary  captains,  and  even  deputies  from  the  towns.  Their 
languase  is  a  dialect  of  the  Servian.  Polygamy  is  seldom  practised,  and  their  females  appear 
m  public  unveiled. 
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Several  large  cities  are  found  in  these  provinces.  The  capital  o_  Servia  is  Belgrade,  a 
fortress  of  extraordinary  strength,  long  considered  the  key  of  Hungaiy,  and  disputed  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy  between  the  AuHtriaus  and  Turks.  It  is  now  equally  distinguished  as 
a  seat  of  inland  conunerce,  being  the  great  entrepot  between  Turkey  and  Germany,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Bosoa  Serai,  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  still  larger', 
having  been  estimated  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants.  It  trafficks  in  arras  and  jewellery,  and 
receives  numerous  caravans  from  Conelantinople.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  independence  here, 
that  the  Turkish  governor  is  allowed  to  reside  in  the  .city  only  three  days  of  the  year.  His 
fixed  residence  is  at  Traunick.     Jaicza,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  now  in  decay. 

The  interior  of  Dalcnatia,  called  commonly  Herxegovina,  belongs  to  the  Turks,  though 
the  Austrians  have  succeeded  Venice  in  the  possession  of  the  maritime  districts.  This  te^ 
ritotv  is  very  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access;  yet  some  parts  are  productive  m  wine  and 
olives.  Moslar,  the  capital,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  the  manulacture  of 
Bwords.  Montenegro,  a  district  to  the  south,  is  covered  by  a  still  bolder  range  of  mountains, 
within  which  the  inhabitants,  a  peculiar  race,  have  maintained  their  independence  against 
their  most  powerful  neighhouiB,  The  Montenegrins,  about  60,000  in  number,  are  governed 
by  a  national  council ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts,  they 
are  brave,  hospitable,  vindictive,  and  superstitious. 

Albania  is  a  more  remarkable  and  important  country.  It  eirtends  about  200  miles  along 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  an  interior  breadth  varying  from  30  to 
100  miles.  It  is  entirely  rugged  and  mountainous,  diversified  by  numerous  streams  and 
lakes,  and  of  an  aspect  extremely  picturesque.  The  inhabitants,  a  race  of  bold  mountaineers, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valoiir  from  the  earliest  ages.  This  was  the  domain 
of  Pyrrhus,  whose  victories  in  Italy  made  him  so  formidable  to  Rome.  In  the  declme  of  the 
Greek  empire,  Albania  rose,  under  its  present  name,  to  the  character  of  an  imlepcndent 
kmgdom.  Whenattackedby  theTurks,  itmadeamostgallantresistance;  and  the  exploits 
of  Scanderbeg,  its  hero,  might  adorn  the  pages  of  romance.  Even  at  the  hegmning  of  the 
present  century,  Ali  Pacha,  a  native  of  the  country,  erected  a  power  almost  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  Porte,  extending  over  several  of  the  surrounding  countries.  At  length  be 
was  overpowered,  betrayed,  his  head  cut  off,  and  suspended  ft™n  the  gal«  of  the  seraglio  at 
Constantinople,  The  Turks  thus  re-established  Iheir  dominbn,  and  renewed  the  division 
into  the  four  pacbalics;  those  of  Scutari,  Ochrida.'Vallona,  and  Butrinto. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  estimated  at  1,200,000 ;  and  though  these  mclude  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  basis  consists  of  a  peculiar  native  race,  differmg 
completely  fiiim  all  others  in  the  empire.  Their  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  creed  has  been 
very  imperfect :  the  males  of  a  family  go  usually  to  the  mosque,  while  the  females  attend 
church,  and  no  discord  arises  out  of  this  difference ;  so  that  Turks  regard  them  as  little 
better  than  infidels.  The  Albanian  is  of  middle  stature,  with  an  oval  visage,  and  high  cheek- 
bones ;  bearing  an  erect  and  majestic  air.  He  piques  himself  on  a  frank  and  open  demeanour, 
holding  in  contempt  the  art  and  dissimulation  of  the  Greek,  He  has  nothing,  loo,  of  the 
inert  solemnity  of  the  Turk ;  is  gay  and  active,  yet  a  stranger  to  the  habits  of  regular  in- 
diistry.  He  walks  constantly  armed;  his  delight  is  in  combat,  and  even  in  rapmc.  The 
mountainous  tracts  are  iiifested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  which  most  of  the  Alba- 
nians join,  for  at  least  some  part  of  their  lives,  witliout  Uie  least  shame :  it  is  common  for 
one  to  speak  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  robber.  They  see'k  military  employment  also  in  the 
service  of  the  sultan,  and  of  the  different  pachas,  particularly  that  of  Egypt.  Although  (hey 
form  only  a  tumultuary  assemblage  of  men,  with  scarcely  any  subordination  or  regular  dis- 
tribution into  corps,  yet  they  are  so  individually  active  and  mtrepid,  that  they  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  even  to  highly  disciplined  troops:  they  compose  the  only  infantry  in 
the  Turkish  armies  that  is  at  all  effective. 

Joannina,  which  Ali  made  the  capital,  has  a  very  picturesque  situation  on  a  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  lolly  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  35,000.  The  houses 
are  irregularly  built,  intermingled  with  gardens  and  Urees.  A  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Greek,  Arta,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  the  chief  theatre  of  trade. 
Scutari,  or  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Upper  Albania,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain ;  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  16,000 ;  and  carries  on  some  considerable  manufactures  of  cioth.  Its  pacha  is 
now  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Albania, 
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BOOK    II. 
ASIA 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OP  ASIA 

Asia  is  an  immense  continent,  the  largest  in  the  ancient  world ;  and,  perliaps,  nearly 
equal  to  Europe  and  Africa  united.  It  is  surrounded  by  sea  through  much  the  greater  part 
of  its  outline,  which,  though  broken  by  large  gulfs  and  peninsulas,  presents  generally  a 
liuge  unbroken  mass,  formed  into  a  kind  of  irregular  aquaie.  Its  moat  northerly  point  ia 
Cape  Ceverovostochnoi,  on  the  fiozen  confines  of  Siberia,  in  latitude  about  77°  N. ;  its  most 
southerly  is  the  termmating  point  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  in.  about  2°  N.  To  the  east  it 
terminates  in  East  Cape,  about  longitude  170°  W.  from  London ;  to  the  west  b  Cape  Baba, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Asia  Minor,  in  20°  E.  long.  On  a  general  estimate,  and  omitting 
the  most  prominent  points,  we  may  state  Asia  at  6000  miles  in  len^h,  and  4000  in  breadth; 
which,  supposing  a  regular  figure,  would  give  24,000,000  square  miles ;  but,  in  consideration 
of  the  many  irregularities,  a  considerable  deduction  must  bo  made.* 
Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  boundaries  of  Asia  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  great  oceans.  On  the  north  it  has  the 
Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  which,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  presents  nn  unvaried  ex- 
panse of  ice  and  snow.  To  the  east  and  south  it  fiices  the  great  Pacific,  which  separates  it 
from  America  by  almost  half  the  breadth  of  the  globe.  On  the  south,  however,  this  ocean 
is  enclosed  by  the  Oriental  Islands,  so  as  to  form  a  gulf  of  vast  dimensions,  called  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  western  limit  alone  touches  on  the  other  continents,  and  constitutes  a  very 
varied  line  of  land  and  sea.  From  the  north,  opposite  to  Nova  Zembla,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  Urals,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  great  northern  steppes.  From  the  ter- 
mination of  that  chain  to  the  river  Don  the  line  is  somewhat  vague ;  but  thence,  that  river, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mediterranean 
itself,  form  a  distinct  boundary.  Asia  is  joined  to  Africa  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  long  canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  The  immense  expanse  of  its  territory  pre- 
sents every  possible  variety  of  site  and  climate,  from  the  dreary  confines  of  the  polar  world 
to  the  heart  of  the  tropical  regions.     Every  thing  in  Asia  is  on  a  vast  scale;  ■'  ' 
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ito  table-lands,  ita  plaine,  its  deserts.  The  grandest  feature,  and  one  which  makes  a  com- 
plete section  of  the  contineat,  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  at  various  heights,  and  mider 
various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  any,  intemiptiou,  crosses  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  tlie  Eastern  Sea,  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayah  are  the  best  known  portions  of 
this  chain.  On  one  side  it  has  southern  Asia,  the  finest  and  most  extensive  plain  in  the 
world,  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  products,  watered  by  magnificent  rivers  proceeding 
from  this  great  storehouse,  and  filled  with  populous  nations  and  great  empires.  On  the 
other  side,  this  chain  serves  as  a  bulwark  lo  the  wide  tahle-land  oTThibet,  which,  though 
under  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  northern 
region.  To  the  north,  the  recent  observations  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  parallel  chains; 
theKuenlunor  Mooz  Tagh,  the  Thianchanor  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the  Altaian.  These 
also  support  table-lands ;  hut  not,  it  appears,  so  very  elevated  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
They  are  not  helieved  by  that  traveller  generally  to  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet  in  height,  and 
in  many  places  enjoy  a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  yielding  not  only  grain,  but  wme  and 
silk.  Elsewhere  they  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  tenanted  by  numerous  wandering 
races,  at  once  pastoral  and  warlike,  whose  victorious  bands  have  often  over-run  and  subju- 
gated the  empires  of  the  south.  The  Altaian  chain  separates  Middle  Asia  from  Siberia; 
a  long  range  of  the  bleakest  land  on  the  fece  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  southern  districts 
have  been  found  by  the  Russians  capable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the 
rest  is  abandoned  to  wild  animals,  not  generally  of  a  ferocious  description,  but  by  the 
beneficence  of  nature  covered  with  rich  and  precious  furs,  which  afTord  a  great  object  for 
hunting  and  trade. 

One  grand  feature  of  Middle  Asia  consists  in  large  Jakes  or  inland  seas,  salt  like  the 
ocean,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and  having  no  outlet.  These  are,  the  Caspian,  the 
Aral,  the  Baikal,  and  several  others  of  lesser  magnitude.  They  are  chiefly  situated  on  the 
depressed  and  almost  concave  surface  of  Western  Tartary,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  ia 
200  or  300  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  sinking  which  he  considers  connected  with 
the  prodigious  elevation  of  the  regions  to  the  eastwaid.* 

No  continent  has  so  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  some  of  which  yield  in  length  of 
course  only  to  the  amazing  waters  of  the  New  World.  We  may  distuiguish  in  Asia  three 
^sterns  of  rivere;  one,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  and  important  streams,  descends 
from  the  principal  chain  of  mountains,  fcrtiliaes  Ihe  great  southern  empires,  and  falls  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  remarkable  streams  of  this  class  are  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Siam.  Again,  from  the  parallel  chain  which  sepa- 
rates Tartary  from  Siberia  is  another  series  of  rivers,  which  direct  their  course  to  the  North- 
ern Ocean ;  the  Obi,  the  Irtish,  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena, — gloomy  streams,  of  vast  length ;  but 
flowing  in  this  inhospitable  region,  and  bound  by  almost  perpetual  frost,  they  afford  little  aid 
either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  A  third  system  consists  of  tho  rivers 
which,  rising  in  the  high  mountain  centre  of  Asia,  flow  across  the  empire  of  China,  to  whose 
prosperity  Ihey  mainly  contribute,  and  fiill  into  the  Eastern  Pacific.  The  Amour  runs  in  Uie 
same  direction  through  Northern  Tartary,  hut  without  an     p    fi  h      b  rren  district. 

References  to  Ike  Map  of  Asia.~Eait  P 
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lastly,  (he  Jaxartes,  the  Oxus,  and  others  of  great  ma^tudo,  tliough  secondary  to  the 
above,  flow  aJong  the  great  plains  of  Western  Tartary ;  but,  unable  to  reach  the  ocean, 
expand  into  the  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  other  inland  seas. 

Asia,  besides  its  vajtness,  as  a  continent,  is  distinguished  by  its  archipelagoes  of  islands, 
of  an  extent  sufficient  to  constitute  kingdoms.  Such  are  those  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  the  Philippines,  which,  with  many  smaller  ones,  comprise  the  Oriental  Arch.pelago, 
distinguished  by  its  brilliant  metallic  products  and  rich  spices;  and  eshibitmg  a  singular 
mixture  of  barbarism  and  civiliiation.  The  two  contiguous  islands  of  Japan  comprise  a  state 
dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  Ceylon,  bordering  on  the  extremity  of  Hindostan,  almost 
rivals  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  celebrated  region.  We  do  not  here  include  under  Asia 
those  huge  insular  masses.  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  &c.,  which  have  of  late  received 
the  name  of  an  Australian  contment;  nor  the  endless  groups  scattered  over  the  Pacific,  and 
which  have  also,  with  somewhat  questionable  precision,  been  made  a  separate  ouarter,  under 
the  title  of  Polynesia. 

Sect.  II. — Naljiral  Geography. 
SuDSECT.  1. —  Geology. 
^  The  Geology  of  Asia,  having  never  been  examined  m  a  systematic  manner,  or  by  scien- 
tific observers,  does  not  admit  of  any  delineation  that  could  be  creditable  to  this  work,  or 
satisfactory  to  the  public.     Some  details  wiU  be  given  in  subsequent  chapters  in  regard  to 
those  countries  concerning  which  we  are  in  possession  of  accurate  data. 
Sdbseot,  2. — Botany. 

The  arrangement  adopted  for  describing  the  Asiatic  territories  gives  us  an  cscellent  op- 
portunity of  noticing,  in  conjunction  with  the  botany  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  a 
general  sketch  of  that  to  which  we  before  alluded  (I.  296.)  as  the  Temperate  Transition 
Zone,  and  of  which  the  quarter  of  the  globe  under  consideration  occupies  so  large  and  so 
important  a  portion.  This  we  do  the  more  readily,  because  our  lunited  space  obliges  us  to 
enter  into  but  few  porticulars  relative  to  the  vegetation  of  the  respective  countries  them- 
eelves;  and  because  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Mirbel  has  so  admirably  described  tiie 
geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the  Old  World. 

We  come  to  treat,  then,  of  that  western  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  is  separated 
irom  the  eastern  by  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  of  Himalayah  and  Thibet. 

An  irregular  line,  traced  from  west  to  east,  commencing  at  Mogadore,  and  teaching  to  tha 
Hydraotes  of  Alexander- (the  Rauvee  of  modem  authors,  one  of  the  sourCfes  of  the  Indus,) 
and  which  in  this  vast  extent  would  pass  along  the  crests  of  Atlas,  near  Cairo,  by  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Tabor,  Bagdad,  Shiraz,  Kelat,  and  Moultan,  might  thus  represent,  pretty 
accurately,  (he  southern  or  inferior  limit  of  this  zone.  The  Olive  seems,  of  all  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  zone,  to  indicate  most  accurately  its  northern  limit  As  we  proceed  towards  the 
north,  the  olive  languishes,  and  at  last  ceases  to  grow.  Its  disappearance  is  an  indication 
of  a  remarkable  and  general  change  in  the  vegetation;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  passage 
from  the  transition  to  the  temperate  zone. 

The  Olive,  which  no  longer  exists  between  lat.  42°  and  43°  in  Spain,  between  44°  and 
4-5°  in  the  southern  departments  of  the  east  of  France,  between  45°  and  48=  in  the  east  of 
Italy  and  Camiola,  does  not  extend  beyond  40°  upon  (he  eastern  coast  of  Greece  and  the 
western  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  but  is  not 
seen  anywhere  about  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Again  it  reappears  at  Sinope,  and  follows  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  iar  aa  Gourieh.  It  is  seen  in  lat.  45°,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Crimea,  and  a  degree  lower  down,  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian ;  the  river  Terek  marking 
the  limits  of  its  progress.  In  Mazanderan  the  Olive  abounds ;  but  no  traveller  has  noticed 
its  existence  in  the  immense  countries  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  between 'the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  cham  of  the  mountains  of  Beloot  Elphinstone  has  observed  it  in  34°  and  W,  upon 
the  hills  which  constitute  the  lower  steps  of  the  Caucasus :  but  it  is  unknown  to  the  east  of 
Cabul. 

The  mean  annua!  temperature  of  the  plains  in  this  zone,  for  the  lower  boundary,  is  esti- 
mated by  M.  Mirbel  at  +  32°  to  23°  of  Reaumur ;  for  the  higher  boundary  at  +  14°. 

In  the  Mediterranean  portions  of  this  district  there  are  at  least  six  herbaceous  for  one 
woody  species  of  plants ;  and  the  proportion  of  herbaceous  to  woody  plants  proceeds  in  an 
increased  ratio  to  the  hyperborean  regions,  where  tweftly-aix  herbaceous  plants  {for  the  most 
part  with  perennial  roots)  are  reckoned  to  one  shrub.  The  number  of  trees  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean flora  is  not  much  under  240:  there  are  about  seventy-five  in  die  Temperate  Zone, 
and  hut  twenty-seven  to  thirty  in  the  Tiansitbn  Arctic  Zone, 

The  greater  part  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  under-shrubs  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  are  never 
entirely  divested  of  theu-  foliage.  The  same  holds  good  with  about  300  of  those  in  the  Me- 
diterranean flora,  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole  of  its  ligneous  vegetation.    The  Tempera 
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^one,  again,  has  but  forty  speoiea  with  persistent  leaves,  the  Arctic  Transition  Zone  abont 
t'-venty-four,  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  Arctic  Zone  ten  at  the  utmost. 

In  the  Mediterranean  district  of  the  Temperate  Trajisition  Zone,  the  Compositie  and  the 
I.eguininosffi  are  the  most  numerous  families:  indeed,  they  alone  constitute  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  vegetation.  Then  come  the  Crucifer^,  Gramineie,  Labiatce,  Carj-ophylle^,  and  Um- 
belliferte ;  aftenvards  the  Scrophularbs,  Rosacea,  Boraginece,  RanunculaccE,  and  Cypera- 
cete;  finally,  the  Liliaceie,  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Co^!po^ita^,  Crucifer^,  Labiatro, 
Caryophyllete,  Umbelliferffl.  Roaacete,  Ranunculaceffi,  and  Cistete,  with  some  other  farojlies, 
present,  in  the  Temperate  Traneition  Zone,  a  greater  number  of  specific  types  than  any- 
where else.  The  chief  part  of  the  species  of  these  families  that  are  found  in  equatorial 
regions  inhabit  there  the  valleys  and  the  mounCaina ;  thus  proving  thai  the  violent  and  con- 
tinued heals  of  the  plains  are  uncongenial  to  their  nature. 

Those  femUies  of  plants  which  hold  the  most  unportanl  rank  among  the  productions  of 
the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  whether  because  they  contribute  the  loftiest  of  those  trees 
which  clothe  Ihe  mountain's  side,  or  because  they  furnish  those  individuals  of  middling  sta- 
ture which  delight  to  grow  on  the  hills,  with  the  branching  shrubs  which  form  the  hedges, 
and  the  low  woody  plants  whose  rough  and  stunted  grow  th  overspreads  the  uncultured  plams, 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  Amentaceffi  and  the  Coniferre  (which  alone  compose  more  than 
half  of  the  arborescent  vegetation),  and  next  the  Bosacefe,  LeguminosK,  Tcrebmthacere, 
Thamnete,  Jasminete,  Caprifoliacete,  Cisteffi,  Ericines,  and  Labiate. 

But  what  gives  the  Transition  Zone  its  peculiar  cliaracter  is  the  combination  f  those 
species  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  three  different  regions;  that  is  th  ege- 
tation  of  the  equatorial  district?,  that  of  the  northern,  and  the  growth  which  is  p  1  to 
the  countries  situated  between  the  30th  or  32d,  and  the  44th  and  45th  parallels,  Th  a  t 
is  seen  in  its  decline,  the  second  in  its  commencement,  and  the  third  in  its  full  p  f  t  n 
The  latter  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil;  the  two  others  form,  here  and  th 
colonies  more  or  less  flourisliing  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  parent  land.  Th  Date 
tree,  the  Latanier  (ia/ania?)  and  even  the  Doum*  {Jig.  522.)  (if  it  be  — "  "'-•   '  - 


Galilee),  the  feujjar 


Sorghot  l^g.  523),  the  Agave,  the  Cactus  Opuntia  or  prickly 

poar    the   Orange   and   Lemon 

trees,   the   Asclepias    gigantea 

and  other  arborescent  ApocineE 

sevpral  African  and  Asiatic  Mi 

mosas  and  Acacias,  confined  to 

the  favourably  situated  plams 

theae  represent  the  vegetation  of 

the  equatorial  plains      That  uf 

tlie  nqjThern  countries  may  be 

observed  on  the  mountaina  and 

consists  in  the  common  Oak  the 

Ash,  the  Alder,  the  Hornbeam 

(Carpinus  orientalis  Lamarck) 

the  Beech,  the  Birch  the  'i  ew 

the  common  Fir,  the  yew  leaved 

Pir,  the  Scotch  Pir  &i.      As  to 

the  vegetation  of  the  transition 

ziHie,  it  bears  some  features  of 
ThBDoum.  similiarity   to  the   two  other  1'"^   "'"' 

without,  however,  being  confounded  with  them.  The  Fig,  the  Mulberry,  the  Liquidambar, 
the  Walnut,  the  Pistachio,  the  Lentisk,  the  Terebinth,  the  Rhus,  the  Olive,  the  Myrtle,  the 
Pomegranate,  the  Syringa,  the  Storax,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Tamarisk,  the  Diospyros,  the 
Mimosa  Julibrissin,  the  Carob  tree,  the  Judas  tree,  the  Oleander,  the  Evergreen  Oaka,  &c. ; 
these  create  no  disparity  among  the  equatorial  vegetation.   The  deciduous-leaved  Oaks ;  the 
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Junipers,  which  attain  a  height  equil  to  that  of  some  freea ;  the  Aleppo  Pine,  the  Stonu 
Pine,  the  Corsican  Pine,  the  Oriental  Spruce  (A6tes  orientalis),  the  Apricot,  Peacli,  and 
Quince  Trees,  with'  other  arborescent  Rosace*  which  we  cultivate  in  our  orchards,  am! 
»liich  form  tbrests  in  Cabulislan  and  Asia  Minor,  hear  a  considerable  analogy  with  the  wild 
vegetation  of  our  own  countries, 

SuBSECT,  8. — Zoology. 
The  Zoology  of  this  great  division  of  the  earth  is  as  vast  as  the  climate  of  the  regions 
it  comprehends  is  diversified.  Inhabited  by  nations  jealous  and  superstitious,  or  lawless  and 
barbaric,  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  have  long  debarred  the  European  from  a  full 
investigation  of  those  productions  of  nature  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Tliat 
intellectual  developement  which  leads  the  Caucs-sian  to  discern  his  God,  and  adore  his  Creator 
in  the  contemplation  Cjf  his  works,  does  not  appear  in  the  Mongolian,  a  race  long  sunk  in 
gross  idolatry  and  in  a  senseless  superstition  ou  the  divinity  of  perishable  beasts.  Hence  it 
!s,  that  the  interior  of  China  and  Thibet,  tJiose  vast  regions  forming  the  centre  of  Asia,  have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  naturalist  or  the  man  of  science.  The  few  and  very  imperfect 
ideas,  therefore,  that  can  be  formed  of  their  zoology,  have  been  merely  gathered  from  partial 
gleanings  made  on  the  confines  of  European  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
From  such  scanty  materials  we  can  frame  no  remarks,  epproachmg  to  that  precision  with 
which  we  have  noticed  the  zoology  of  Europe ;  although  they  are  still  sufficient  to  furnish 
a  few  interesting  observations  of  a  general  nature. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Asiatic  zoology,  indicated  both  by  the  geographic  features  of 
the  continent,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  animals,  are  properly  three.  Thejirst 
commences  from  the  polar  regions,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Russia,  The  natural 
boundaries  of  this  region,  on  the  west,  are  the  Ural  mountains,  while  its  southern  extremity 
is  marked  with  equal  precision,  by  the  lofty  Altaian  chain ;  the  cradle,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  the  Mongolian  race.  The  second  groat  division,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  compre- 
hends the  little  known  empires  of  China,  Japan,  Thibet,  the  Tartaric  provinces  bordering  on 
Persia,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  stupendous  mountains  constituting 
the  Himalayan  chain  appear  to  form  a  natural  boundary  to  this  intermediate  region.  Under 
the  third  division  we  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  Hindostan  and  Malacca,  together  with 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  such  islands  as,  by  their  situations,  lie  contiguous  to  the  continent,  and 
by  their  productions  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  Indian  zoology,  blended  in  some  degree 
with  that  of  Australia,  In  this  arrangement  we  have  omitted  the  whole  d"  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  nations  about  the  Caucasian  mountains;  because,  so  far  aa  the  productions  of  these 
regions  are  known,  they  assimilate  closely  to  those  of  Europe ;  yet  Persia  appears  to  possess 
many  animals  of  Asia,  and  this  country  may  possibly  present  a  union  of  the  two  faunas. 

Of  the  fir^  or  northern  Asiatic  division,  our  zoological  intormation  has  been  almost 
entirely  furnished  by  the  researches  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  tJie  age. 
The  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea  do  not,  however,  appear  to  exhibit  any  existing  animals  essentiaJly 
diffirent,  in  genera  or  species,  from  those  common  to  Arctic  Europe.  Neither  are  the  frozen 
regions  and  arid  steppes  of  Siberia  congenial  to  the  abundance 
or  mcrease  of  more  than  a  few  species.  Such,  nevertheless,  aa 
appear  adapted,  by  their  structure  or  economy,  to  mhabit  these 
wastes,  ere  curious  and  interesting ;  and  present  to  the  naturalist 
many  forms,  either  rare  in  European  Russia,  or  unknown  to  the 
westward  of  the  Ural  mountains.  As  we  approach  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  confines  of  Persia,  a  mixed  feuna  becomes  evident : 
for,  while  many  of  the  species  are  unknown  to  Europe,  they 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  natural  groups,  rather 
uaapian  Tera  than  t«  such  as  are  more  peculiarly  Asiatic :  on  the  other  hand, 

the  Caspian  Tern  ifig:  524.),  and  numerous  other  birds,  iden- 
tically the  same  with  our  own,  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Hence  it  appears  not  miprobable  that  the  western  zoology  of  Asia  and  of  the  European 
regions  meet  together,  and  lose  their  distinguishing  features,  in  the  countries  bordermg  upon 
these  territories. 

,  In  regard  to  Central  Asia,  forming  the  second  zoological  division,  we  have  already  inti- 
mated how  scanty  has  been  the  mformation  supplied  for  its  elucidatbn.  It  is,  indeed,  so 
meagre,  that  we  may  possibly  be  censured  for  intimating  a  marked  difference,  without  being 
prepared  fully  to  explain  its  nature.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  great  elevation  of  the  central 
table-land,  its  sandy  and  barren  soil,  when  compared  with  the  rich  vegetation  of  southern 
India ;  and  its  warm  temperature,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Siberia,  every  principle  of  analogy 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  its  productions  must  be  peculiar;  and  that  these  extensive 
regions  must  be  mhabited  by  anunals  with  habits  and  structures  adapted  for  such  situations. 
Nor  is  this  belief  unsupported  by  facts.  Central  Asia  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  and  a  very 
distinct  species  of  horse,  called  the  Dzigglai,  or  Eqiais  Hemionus  of  Pallas;  a  most  estra- 
tffdinary  onimal,  which  we  shall  subsequently  notice.     The  same  countries  are  also  named 
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08  tlie  metropolis  of  a  peculiar  species  of  Argali,  or  sheep  (Ouis  Ammon)  (Jig,  525.),  althoug-h 
its  range  appears  extended  both  to  Siberia  and  Ihe  Caucasus.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
Amee  buffalo,  and  another  gigantic  animal  of  this  genus  mentioned  by  Major  Smith  as  found 
only  on  the  Btdes  of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  may  mote  correctly  belong  to  the  zoology  of 
Central  Asia.  The  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Boutan  offer  the  principal  asylum  to  another 
indigenous  quadruped  of  large  size,  called  the  Tartaric  or  yak  ox  (Bos  Poephagus).  If  so 
many  quadrupeds,  of  the  first  magnitude  in  their  respective  families,  &re  inhabitants  of 
these  central  regions;  how  many  others,  less  calculated  io  excite  the  notice  of  travellers,  must 
still  remain  in  obscurity !  , 

The  birds  of  the  central  division  are  scarcely  known,  except  from  the  pdntings  of  the 
Chinese,  Many  of  the  representations  given  by  their  best  artists  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  us  immediately  to  recognise  well-known  species ;  so  that  much  confidence  may  gene- 
rally be  reposed  in  the  existence  of  such  as  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  Europeans.  These 
drawings  are  numerous  in  this  country,  and  frequently  represent  large  and  beautiful  phea- 
sants, totally  distinct  from  such  as  occur  in  southern  India.  We  have  before  observed,  that 
Asia  is  chiefly  remarkable  ftir  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  gallinaceous  birds ;  and  that 
most  of  these,  like  the  Lopkophoru$  Te/vlgens  Tem.  (_fig.  626.),  and  other  allied  species, 
are  only  found  in  the  mountamous  and  elevated  provmces  of  the  interior.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  these  inland  regions  may  be  the  chief  metropolis  of 
many  peculiar  birds,  unknown  to  the  northern  and  eouthem  extremities  of  the  continent 
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The  third  division,  comprising  soutl  em  I  d  a   p       n 
peculiarity      The  excessive  heat  n         th        w 

nature  of  the  plains,  arc  equally  fa    u  ab  an    xu    n 

to  t!ie  increase  of  animal  life   Iliah  neqnyh     wem       whnun      uanma 

of  a  lai^e  wze,  and  othen,  of  rapacious  ferocity.  Troops  of  the  Asiatic  elephant,  with 
wild  boars,  buffiiloes,  and  antelopes,  among  the  herbaceous  tribes,  abound ;  while  t!>e  woods 
and  jungles  give  shelter  to  more  ferocious  animals,  which,  in  spite  of  increasing  population, 
still  relam  their  ancient  possessions.  Among  these  the  great  tiger  of  Bengal  stands  foremost ; 
while  panthers,  leoj^rds,  lynxes,  hyienas,  and  jackals  appear  to  swarm  in  the  less  cultivated 
districts.  The  one-horned  rhinoceros  is  still  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  sivampy  banks  of 
the  great  rivers.  But  this  portion  of  Asia  is  chiefly  characterised  as  being  the  native  region 
of  those  large  apes,  which  the  credulity  of  early  travellers  metamorphosed  into  wild  men, 
and  which  some  modem  naturalists  would  i>ersuade  us  fbnn  part  of  the  same  order  as  that 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  Various  species  of  these  disgusting  caricatures  of  the  human 
shape  are  scattered  in  the  southern  extremities  of  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Hindostan  and 
'  Malacca;  hut  their  chief  metropolis  is  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  such  islands  as  lie 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Asiatic  division,  and  towards  the  northern  limits  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes  (Jig.  527.),  are  of  a  milder  nature.  The  A&ican 
apes,  equally  large  with  the  ouran  outang,  but  marked  1^  distinguishing  characteristics, 
occur  nearly  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  These  species  will  be  auteequently  noticed 
in  the  detaUs  of  those  countries  to  which  they  more  particularly  belong. 

The  birds  of  southern  Asia,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  Indian  islands,  have  already 
claimed  our  attention :  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  merely  to  notice  such  groups  as  appeal 
KKist  striking  on  the  continent  of  India.  The  ring-necked  Parrakeels  (_Jig.  528.)  are  pecu- 
liar 1«  these  latitudes,  and  present  a  lovely  group  of  birds,  uniting  a  form  of  exquisite  grace 
ivitJi  the  most  delicate  and  chaste  tone  of  colourmg :  nearly  all  the  species  are  marked  by  a 
1»* 
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jet  bkck  collar  round  the  neck.  Towards  the  mountainB  of  Nepal,  General  Hardwicke  dis- 
covered  a  Ijird  of  this  family  fully  equal  in  size  to  a  South  American  Maccaw,  and  apparently 
beionffing  to  the  same  gronp  Many  of  the  short-tailed  Parrots  are  eminently  beautiful; 
and  we  the  Vernal  Parmt  (Swams.  Zool.  lUus.,  2d  series,  No.  1.)  is  not  larger  than  a  spar- 
low  \  annus  species  ot  Hornbills  congregate  in  lat^  flocks,  and  are  scattered  throughout 
523  this  part  of  India ;  the  grotesque  form  of  their  large  bills,  generally 

fiimished  with  a  sbgular-shaped  casi]ue  or  horn,  is  very  remark- 
able The  nectar  of  innumerable  odoriferous  plants  afibrds 
nourishment  to  a  variety  of  splendid  little  birds,  of  the  richest 
and  most  dazzling  plumage :  these  compose  the  genus  Cinnyris, 
and  represent,  in  the  Old  World,  the  humming-birds  of  tlie  New. 
The  Drongo  Shrikes  are  more  numerous  in  India  than  in  Africa : 
lumg  solely  upon  insects,  which  they  calch  upon  the  wing, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  swallows  r  they  contribute  to  check 
the  mcrease  of  insects,  probably  as  effectually  as  do  the  Tyrant 
bhrikes,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  New  World.  The 
smaller  birds  of  India,  particularly  among  the  insectivorous 
fimilies,  are  very  imperfectly  known ;  several  belong  to  groups 
scattered  both  in  Europe  and  Africa;  yet  future  research  will 
no  doubt  bring  to  light  many  others,  peculiarly  Asiatic,  The 
genus  GTyllitKyra  among  the  Saxicol/e  or  Stonochat  Warblers, 
in  Its  typical  examples,  may  probably  be  of  this  description. 
The  hcansorial  Birds,  both  of  the  continent  and  islands,  are  nu- 
merous and  beautifiiL  Among  these,  the  Woodpeckers  offer 
notbmg  to  distinguish  them,  geographically  or  generally,  from 
those  of  other  regions.  But  the  true  Barbuts,  connecting  in 
some  degree  these  latter  with  the  Parrots,  are  exclusively 
1  such  districts  as  border  upon  the  equator.  This  singular  race  of 
birds    which   climb  trees   with   all   the   agility  of  the  Wood- 

;eokera  are  represented  in  Africa  by  the  genus  Pogonias,  or  the 
'ooth  billed  Barbuts ;  while  in  the  American  islands,  beneath  the 
equator,  we  find  a  third  group,  distinct  in  tlieir  structure  from 
either  In  proportion  as  we  trace  the  Ornithology  of  Asia  south- 
ward we  find  it  teem  with  increased  mterest.  It  is  from  the 
luxunant  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  that  the  large  Cocka- 
toos of  a  snowy  whiteness  have  be^  brought  to  Europe ;  while 
another  perfectly  bkck,  Microglossas  alerrimus  Vieil.(^^.  529.)t 
inhabits  the  same  region.  Yet  far  more  beauttfiil  than  these 
are  the  graceful  and  brilliant-coloured  Lories,  of  which  nume- 
rous species  have  been  detected  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Malacca,  and  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  particukriy  those  of 
Molucca. 

The  Rapacious   Birds  appear  to  he  much  fewer  in  Southern 
Black  L.0CS01DO  Asia  than  inauyregionof  equal  extent,  either  of  Africa  or  America, 

This  mequality  mav  po«sibly  arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  inattention 
of  travellers  to  the  subject  yet  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  comparative  pau- 
city of  this  destructive  order  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Asktic  zoology.  Out  of  twenty-live 
sub-genera,  under  which  some  modem  ornithologists  arrange  the  numerous  tribe  of  Fa3cons,there 
appears  but  one  (_Hierax),  and  that  containing  but  a  single  species,  (JHerax  ta^rulescens) 
530  Cfe-  530-),  or  Little  Falcon,  which  is  characteristic  of  Asia;  it 

~  is  so  diminutive  as  scarcely  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  sparrow. 
The  whole  of  the  remaining  Falcons,  hitherba  discovered  in 
these  regions,  belong  to  such  groups  as  are  common  to  Europe 
and  Africa  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  number  ■ 
and  ferocity  of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  wo  may  be  led  to 
conclude  that  Nature  has  assigned  to  them,  as  being  more  effi 
cient  agents,  the  office  of  keeping  down  the  redundance  of 
smaller  animals,  which  in  other  countries  is  nearly  the  exclu 
Bive  province  of  the  birds  of  prey,  A  glance  at  the  zoology  of 
,vours  this  supposition.  The  largest  and  most  fermidable  rapaci- 
.  0  all  exclusive  natives  of  the  New  World.  Out  of  the  twenty-five 
sub-genera  already  alluded  to,  more  than  one-half  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America: 
and  although  the  same  numerical  superiority  is  not  apparent  in  the  species  of  the  viilture 
tribe,  the  deficiency  appears  made  up  by  numerical  quantity.  We  never  met  wftn  more 
than  two  species  of  vulture  during  our  travels  in  Brazil  j  yet  these  were  in  such  numbers 
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1  an  hour  without  heing  discerned  and  surrounded  bj 
uicse  scavengers  of  nature.  The  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
of  the  New  World,  although  not  in  species,  yet  in  nume- 
rical amount,  are  remarltably  few :  while  the  ahsence  of 
Antelopes,  Bufialoes,  Wild  Hogs,  and  other  large  game, 
BO  necessary  in  Asia  for  tlie  support  of  its  ferocious  ani- 
mals, is  a  tbrther  argument  to  strengthen  this  belief; 
namely,  that  the  distrihution  of  rapacious  animals,  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  is  balanced  hy  contrarieties. 

The  Rapacious  Wading  Birds  of  India  must  not,  how- 
ever, he  omitted.  We  apply  this  term  to  the  numerous 
ftmily  of  Herons;  which  certainly  represent,  among  wad- 
ing birds,  the  Vultures  and  Falcons  properly  so  called. 
The  Gigantic  Crane  (Jg.  531.).  Ardca  Argala  Lath,  (un- 
der which  name,  more  than  two  species  have  evidently 
been  confounded),  in  its  uncommon  voracity,  and  in  the 
nature  of  its  food,  is  completely  a  bird  of  prey.  It  ih 
sufficiently  high  to  appear,  when  walking,  like  a  naked 
Indiaa  As  a  proof  of  its  amazing  voracity,  it  has  been 
mentioned,  that  in  the  craw  of  one  was  found  a  land  tor- 
,  .,.      _     1  large  male  black  cat,  entire,  in  the  stomach !   (Lath. /fist.,  w. 

)9.)  The  rainy  season,  in  India,  is  alivays  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  these  and  otiier  cranes 
and  herons,  in  great  numbers;  and  the  destruction  they  must  create,  not  only  among  fish, 
but  land  reptiles  of  every  description,  is  so  well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  the  natives, 
that  they  hold  these  birds  in  great  estimation. 

^  Of  the  Reptiles  of  India  little  need  be  said.  In  the  rivers  are  found  large  crocodiles,  of 
different  species  from  those  of  Africa,  The  serpents  are  numerous,  and  many  are  of  the 
most  deadly  nature :  the  Coluber  Lebelinus  lAn.  is  said  ta  destroy  the  person  bitten,  by 
causing  an  unconquerable  and  deadly  sleep ;  it  is  of  a  small  size,  hardly  more  than  an  mch 
and  a  half  long.  The  serpents  of  British  India  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  Dr,  Russell. 
The  islands  are  inhabited  by  others  of  a  tremendous  size ;  as  the  great  Pithon,  long  con- 
sidered the  same  with  the  Boa  conslrklor  of  the  New  World.  The  Chameleons  are  natives 
of  India  no  le^a  than  of  Africa,  and  are  now  known  to  comprise  several  species.  One  of  the 
mostremarkable  reptiles  jet  discovered  is  probably  the  Draco  iioia»is  i.,  or  Flying  Dragon 
C^ir  532.) ;  from  which,  perhaps,  the  fabulous  writers  of 
antiquity  derived  their  notion  of  the  formidable  monster 
F^  fibred  in  old  books.  This,  however,  is  a  small  and  ic- 
■^  offensive  little  animal ;  distinguished  from  the  lizard  tribe 
by  having  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  broad  membrane, 
like  a  wing,  strengthened  by  bony  processes:  it  wanders 
about  trees  hi  search  of  insects,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
spnng  fi^m  bough  to  bough,  and  support  itself  a  few 
minutes  in  the  air.  (Shaw,  Nat.  Mis.)  Another  lizard, 
of  a  large  size,  and,  from  its  delicate  flavour,  much  es- 
teemed as  food,  is  found  in  Amboyna  {Lacerta  amboy- 
nenif  L,),  The  celebrated  hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  de 
Capello  (iVaio  Irtpudtans  Merr  ),  is  peculiar  to  India,  and  with  other  species  is  well  known 
to  be  tamed  by  the  Indian  jugglers.  Such  appear  to  be  the  most  remarkable  reptiles  of  the 
Asiatic  region:  many  others  might  be  enumerated;  but  so  little  has  been  done  towards  the 
elucidation  of  their  geographic  range,  that  nothhig  can  be  stated  sutEcient-to  interest  the 
^neral  reader. 

The  Native  Ichthyology  of  Asia,  ftum  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  singularity  of  its 
groups,  is  perhaps  richer  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  limits  will  not, 
however,  permit  a  long  enumeration  of  names.  Many  of  the  Hay  fish  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  and  are  so  formidable  lo  the  pearl  divers,  as  frequently  to  attack  and  injure  them  when 
under  water.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  elegant  markings,  or  the  beautiful  colours,  which 
adorn  the  tribe  of  Cha?todons,  and  (he  numerous  Labri,  of  theee  seas.  Tlie  Ganges  and  ths 
other  great  rivers  are  inhabited  by  many  peculiar  Siluri,  or  Cat-fish ;  and  it  is  from  China 
that  we  derive  the  beautifiil  gold  and  silver  fish  now  so  completely  naturalised  in  western 
regions. 

Among  the  Insects  are  many  which  in  magnitude  and  splendour  vie  with  those  of  the 
New  World,  particularly  the  true  Papilionidte,  or  butterflies,  among  lepidopteroos  insects, 
and  the  family  of  Buprestis,  in  the  coleopterous  order.  Yet,  upon  ^e  whole,  judging  from 
such  collections  as  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  for 
tropical  America  a  decided  superiority  in  the  number,  variety,  and  magnificence  of  her  insect 
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productions.  The  Scarateus  Atlas  (Jg.  533.),  or  Atlas  beetle,  of  Fabncius,  near  five  inches 
lonjt,  from  ils  size  and  singularity  of  shape  ^s  among  tlio 
moat  remarkable  of  the  Asiatic  beetles.  The  Bplendid 
green  and  gold  Buprestis  vitluta,  with  many  others  of 
equal  size  and  beauty,  are  so  much  admired  by  the 
Chinese,  that  they  are  kept  in  cages,  when  alive,  m 
their  rooms  ;  and,  when  dead,  are  used  as  ornaments 
for  dress.  Among  the  nnmerous  butterffies,  the  names 
alone  of  Papilio  Priamus,  Ulysses,  Polymnestor,  Pan- 
thous,  and  Octavius  will  remind  the  entomologists  of 
in^ts  they  have  long  sighed  to  possess,  as  fit  compa- 
nions to  the  equally  superb,  though  now  more  attainable, 
Ato  Beeiie.  butterflies  of  Bruzil.   It  is  remarkable  that  Asia  appears 

originally  to  have  furnished  us  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  those  anunals  so  eminently 
useful  to  man,  either  in  a  state  of  domestication,  or,  as  contributing,  in  other  respjcts,  to  his 
comfort  OT  luxury.  The  domestic  fowl  and  the  peacock,  among  birds,  ere  natural  mhabitanis 
of  this  part  of  the  world:  all  the  varieties  of  the  silkworm  must  be  added  to  the  list:  one 
■  !.__  !.___  '^^-.j — i  ;„.„  Europe,  but  the  natives  cultivate  several  others, 
8  in  texture,  but  much  more  durable,  than  those 
It  appears,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
n  most  parts  of  India,  tlie  Ants  are  the  universal 
or  decayed  matter,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
tropical  Africa  and  America,  and  at  once  accounts  for  the 
■  ■  '  ■   .    1  .-  — r —  such  offices  in  more 


s  alone  has  been  introduced 
from  which  are  made  garments  less  fi 
iabricaled  from  the  common  silkworm. 
Horseiield,  that  in  Java,  and  probably 
destroyers  and  removers  of  all 
This  is  precisely  the  caseiboth 


scarcity 'of  those  families  of  Beetles' which  are  appointed  to  perfori 
temperate  regions. 

Of  the  radiated  and  other  marine  animals  we  have  no  other  accounts  than  mere  names  ot 
i^ecies.  The  Cuttlefish  of  the  Indian  seas  are  said  to  be  sometimes  so  large  as  to  attack 
the  pearl  divers,  and  strangle  them  in  the  serpent  folds  of  their  arm-like  feeL  Wo  by  no 
means  think  this  account  is  devoid  of  truth ;  for,  even  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
we  have  been  frequently  assured,  by  the  Sicilian  fishermen,  that  these  animals  instmctively 
cling  to  living  bodies  that  come  in  their  way,  and  that  many  instances  liave  occurred 
among  the  coral  divers,  where  life  has  been  thus  endangered.  We  have  ourselves  seen  an 
undescribed  species,  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Messina,  whose  arms  were  much  thicker 
than  the  wrist  of  an  ordinary  mari;  this  species  ia  equally  dreaded  by  the  Sicdian  manners, 
although,  on  account  of  its  delicate  taste,  it  is  sought  after,  and  much  prized,  as  an  article 
offood.  .   ,    ^         ,.  .  , 

The  Conchology  of  the  Indian  seas  is  the  most  splendid,  profuse,  and  varied  of  any  division 
of  the  world;  and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  America.  When  we  compare  the 
marine  shells  of  the  West  Indian  seas  with  those  inhabiting  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  in 
the  Oriental  Archipelago,  the  proportion  of  species  m  the  former  is  probably  not  greater 
than  one  to  six.  This  fact,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  observed,  fiimishes  a  most 
mteresting  subject  of  enquiiy  to  travellers,  who,  like  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  contemplate 
those  mighty  causes  which  influence  the  grand  operations  of  nature.  On  looking  to  Uie 
habits  of  these  testaceoiis  mollusca,  we  find  that  nearly  three-fourths  are  carnivorous ;  that 
is,  of  shell-fish  which,  like  the  rapacious  quadrupeds  on  the  continent,  derive  their  sole 
nourishment  from  attacking  and  devouring  other  animals.  The  coiichologist  will  mime- 
ditttely  perceive  we  advert  to  the  genera  Conus,  Oliva,  Voluta,  Mitra,  Cypne,  Harpa,  Tur- 
binella,  Dolium,  Cassis,  and  several  others;  of  which  very  few  species  haye  been  found 
beyond  the  geographic  limits  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean.  Of  the  numerous  and  highly 
prized  Cones,  a  genus  contammg  near  200  species,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  may  be 
reckoned  strangers  to  Asia.  Lamarck  enumerates  62  species  of  Olivas,  and  of  these  only 
Ubo  have  been  discovered  m  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  extensive  fiimily  of  Mitrana  Sic. 
or  Mitres,  are  distributed  much  in  the  same  proportion;  while  that  of  the  Volutes,  contammg 
natives  of  Africa,  and  one  only  of  America,  The 
most  other  countries,  appear  to  be  fewer  both  m  number 
great  divisions  are  we  acquainted  with  more  than 
or  four  species  identically  the  same  with  those 
in  the  European  seas.  Among  such  asarepeculiai 
to  Asia  may  be  mentioned  the  Hammer-shaped  Oysters 
(Malleus  Lam.).  These,  as  Dr.  Horsefield  informs  us, 
are  found  in  profusion,  adhering  to  the  submarine  rocks, 
on  certara  parts  .of  the  Javanese  coast.  The  Pearl 
Oysters  are  abundant  in  similar  situations,  and,  when 
large,  furnish  tiiat  beautifiil  substance  called  mother-of- 
pearl.  But  the  most  remarkable  bivalve  in  point  of  size, 
in  the  whole  world,  is  the  Tridacna  gigas  {jig.  534.),  of 
which  the  valves  sometimes  exceed  four  feet  in  length, 
and,  with  the  animal,  is  of  the  enormous  weight  of  500 
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those  of  India ,  yet  America  al 
this  family. 

The  herbaceous  Knd  shells  likewise,  appear  very  sparingly  distributed  in  the  Eastern 
world ,  yet  several  belong  to  natural  genera  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  g-enus  Scarabus 
Beenis  peculiar  to  New  Guinea  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands;  and  that  of  Onchidmm 
c;qc;  CAff.  535.),  afflong  the  slugs,  or  shelless  Mollusca,  is  remark- 

able. The  Oriental  pearl-fisheries  ate  well  known  In  produce 
great  wealth.  Mr.  Percival,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  naa 
given  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject,  which  wilt 
be  again  adverted  to  when  treating  of  that  island; 

The  domestic  animals  are  more  numerous  than   those  of 
Europe.     The  universal  use  of  the  horse  and  the  ox  as  beasts 
of  burden  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  superior  stren^ 
and   sagacity  of  the  elephant      In   those   provinces  which 
Onchidhim.  adjoin  Persia,  the  Camel  and  Dromedary  ar'-  in  common  use, 

while  the  Buffalo  is  chiefly  employed  for  agricultural  pnr- 
poscE.  The  large  Indian  oxen  are  of  a  different  race  from  those  of  Europe,  having  a  hunch 
or  lump  upon  the  bacic,  which  sometunes  weighs  near  fifty  pounds:  the  horns  are  short,  and 
lient  backwards,  and  the  colour  of  the  hide  is  usually  red  or  brown.  These  osen  are  re- 
markable for  other  peculiarities;  they  have,  in  all  their  motions,  a  superior  liveliness  and 
activity  to  those  of  Europe.  Their  voice  is  also  different,  producing  a  groaning  sound, 
somewhat  weak,  but  shrill. 

The  genera  of  quadrupeds  helongin^  to  this  division  of  the  world  will  illustrate  the  pre- 
ceding remarks ;  and  will  better  exhibit  how  much  its  zoology,  in  this  department  of  natural 
history  d  ffers  fron  that  ol  Europe 


Among  the  genera  of  b  rds  n  ore  part  cularly  belonging  ti 
mentioned .  yet,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  specihc  o 
estimate  the  number  of  speciis  they  may  respectively  contain. 


'•i,  ■ 


Sect.  III. — Historical  Vtein  of  Asia. 

Viewed  in  an  historical  light,  Asia,  to  the  south  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  has  leen 
always  a  wealthy  and  populous  region,  the  earliest  seat  of  civilization,  and  of  those  great 
monarchies  which,  absorbing  into  one  a  number  of  the  small  original  communities,  openly 
aimed  at  universal  empire.  The  revolutions  of  Western  Asia  were  alone  known  to  the 
Greeks;  and  here  the  lead  was  successively  taken  by  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia.  This  lait 
empire,  extending  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  others,  includedEgypt  end  part  of  India, 
to  which  Xerxes  in  vain  attempted  to  add  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  became, 
under  Alexander,  the  conquerors  of  all  the  regbns  over  which  the  Persian  sway  had  esrtend- 
edv  All  the  activity  of  Oiis  great  prince,  however,  and  of  the  learned  men  who  accom- 
panied him,  obtained  ouly  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  extent  of  Asia,  and  of  the  nations 
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which  composed  it.  Tndia  was  still  deemed  the  most  eastern  country  of  the  world.  Tlie 
ocean  which  terminated  Asia  lo  the  north  was  imagined  to  run  alon^  the  head  of  the  Cas- 
pian, then  regarded  as  one  of  its  gulfs ;  and  thence  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  Ganges, 
which  was  represented  as  fallipg  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This  line  cut  off  all  Siberia, 
Eastern  Tartary,  and  China,  nearly  two-thirds  of  tlie  entire  continent.  Thus  Europe  waa 
at  this  time  considered  as  larger  than  Asia.  Ptolemy,  hy  means  of  the  caravan  merchants, 
who  supplied  Rome  with  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  obtained  more  correct  and  enlarged  views. 
He  learned  the  existence  of  China,  and  could  estimate  the  extent  of  Asia  eastward ;  but 
was  unable  to  penetrate  the  Altai,  or  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia, 
The  Roman  empire,  and  the  states  of  modern  Europe,  were  soon  involved  in  darkness  by 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  lost  even  the  knowledge  already  acquired.  New 
light  was  obtained  by  the  learned  men  who  sprung  up  under  the  caliphate,  and  who,  by  the 
conquests  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  faith,  gained  more  eAtensive 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia  than  the  ancients  ever  possessed ;  and  even  than  what, 
with  regard  to  some  districts,  modem  Europeans  have  since  attained. 

In  modem  times,  as  soon  as  Europe  breathed  from  the  agitations  which  accompanied  the 
downiiill  of  the  Roman  empire,  peculiar  circumstances  called  her  attention  strongly  towards 
the  East.  Such,  especially,  was  the  effect  of  the  crusades,  undertaken  to  recover  the  Holy 
land,  and  to  repress  the  progress  of  the  infidel  anna.  These  celebrated  expeditions  gave  a 
deep  interest  to  the  accounts  of  Asia  and  the  East ;  but  there  was  no  science  to  collect  or 
arrange  the  intelligence  which  they  afforded.  The  crusading  geography  regards  little 
except  Palestine,  and  the  theatre  of  the  wars  for  its  recovery;  it  places  Jerusalem  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  presents  only  vague  notions  of  amy  remote  countries.  A  more  dis- 
tant alarm  was  given  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Tartars  under  Zingis ;  and  his  posterity, 
after  subduing  Tartary,  China,  and  Russia,  over-ran  Poland,  and  invaded  Germany.  To 
avert  a  danger  so  pressing,  a~  series  of  embassies  was  sent,  under  Carpiai,  Rubruquis,  and 
other  monks  of  the  Romish  church,  with  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  Christian  prm- 
ces.  These  envoys  were  received  at  the  frontiers,  aa&  carried  far  into  the  heart'of  Tartary, 
through  regions  hitherto  untrodden  by  any  European.  In  these  vast  plains  they  beheld  the 
uncouth  pomp  and  barbarous  array  of  the  Great  Khan ;  and,  besides  the  vast  extent  cf 
hitherto  unknown  land  which  came  under  their  view,  they  learned  particulars  respecting  the 
most  remote  extremities  of  Asia.  Again,  the  revival  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Europe 
was  accompanied  with  an  almost  unbounded  curiosity  to  explore  the  vast  and  opulent 
regions  of  the  East.  Under  its  influence,  a  single  Venetian  citizen,  Marco  Polo,  stimulated, 
it  would  appear,  almost  solely  by  individual  enterprise,  penetrated  across  the  whole  of  Asia, 
reaching  even  to  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  His  narrative  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  vasl- 
ness  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  splendour  of  ite  distant  regions,  surjassing  the  most  mag- 
nificent conceptions  hitherto  fiirmed.  Several  adventurers  followed  in  the  same  path,  but 
with  inferior  success;  and  the  celebrated  narrative  of  the  traveller  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
is,  we  fear,  a  mere  tissue  of  imposture.  The  mixture,  or  at  least  the  appearance,  of  fiible 
in  these  narratives,  caused  the  pubiic  to  doubt ;  until  the  Portuguese,  in  the  reigns  of  their 
great  kings,  John  and  Emanuel,  under  the  conduct  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  dispelled  the  mys- 
tery, by  passing  the  southern  cape  of  Africa,  They  soon  arrived  in  India ;  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  in  the  pursuit  either  of  commerce  or  conquest,  explored  all  the  shores  of 
Asia  from  Arabia  to  Japan.  A  full  view  was  thus  acquired  of  the  extent  of  the  continent 
in  the  principal  dimensions.  Its  northern  expanse  and  limits,  however,  remained  still  hid- 
den in  obscurity.  Even  Tartar  conquest  had  never  penetrated  beyond  the  Altai,  or  dis- 
covered any  objects  worthy  of  its  ambition  in  these  frozen  regions.  This  career  was  reserv- 
ed for  Russia.  Notwithstanding  its  poverty,  this  region,  by  its  wide  extent,  and  the  fiicility 
of  such  a  conquest,  tempted  her  ambition.  Her  first  operations  were  made  from  the  north 
and  the  province  of  Archangel.  Anika  Strogonoff,  an  enterprising  merchant,  penetrated  by 
his  own  exertions  to  the  northern  Obi  and  the  country  of  the  S^oieds;  and,  by  the  valu 
able  fiirs,  and  the  specimens  of  a  new  and  singular  people  which  he  brought  thence,  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  court  But  Siberia  was  chiefly  made  known  by  the  romantic  adventures 
of  Yennak  the  Cossack,  who,  setting  out  with  a  small  body  of  his  countrymen,  found  it  easy 
to  drive  before  him  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  Tartars,  and  was  soon  unexpectedly  at 
the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  The  czars  accepted  him  as  a  vassal,  and  after  his  deatli 
steadily  went  on  in  the  career  of  discovery  and  conquest.  In  lfi39,  about  50  years  afler  the 
first  entrance  into  Siberia,  Dimitri  Kopilof  reached  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Thus 
an  empire,  nearly  4000  miles  in  length,  was  added  to  Russia  by  a  handful  of  Cossacks  and 
hunteri  The  questions,  however,  whether  Asia  be  everywhere  hounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Polar  Ocean,  how  that  ocean  communicates  with- the  Pacific,  and  whether  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America  be  conjoined  or  separated,  have  been  anxiously  enquired  and 
disputed  among  geographers.  The  English  and  Dutch  made  it  one  of  the  first  efforts  of 
their  infent  navigation  to  seek  by  this  course  a  route  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  when  they 
{bimed  such  a  liope,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  vast  extent  and  desolate  character  of  these 
shores,  and  of  the  huge  masses  of  ice  with  which  they  were  almost  perpetually  obstructed. 
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Accordingly,  Ihe  boldest  navigators  who  made  the  attempt,  if  they  did  Jiot  perish,  were 
arrested  at  or  near  Nova  ZemWa,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  again  to 
reach  home,  leaving  their  object  unfulfilled.  The  Russians,  however,  by  land,  or  iu  small 
barks,  gradually  crept  aiong  these  shores,  and  found  their  territories  everywhere  bounded 
by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  At  length  the  united  efforts  of  Behring,  Shalaurof,  and  Cook  dis- 
covered a  strait  sepaiatmg  the  two  continents,  and  beyond  which,  on  each  side,  they  rapidly 
diverged.  There  remained  still,  however,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  a  portion,  not  fully  explored, 
which  some  alleged  made  a  great  circuit,  and  rejoined  that  of  America.  According  to 
Captain  Cochrane'e  account,  the  late  expedition  of  Baron  Wrangel  has  settled  this  question, 
and  ascertained  that  there  is  a  continuous  ocean  along  the  whole  north  of  Asia. 
Sect.  IV.— Social  and  Political  Sitae  of  Asia. 

In  regard  to  its  social  and  political  state,  Asia  presents,  of  course,  a  most  varied  scene; 
and  yet  there  are  some  features  which  at  once  strike  us  as  generally  characteristic  of  this 
continent.  Among  these  is  the  transmission  of  institutions,  usages,  and  manners  unaltered 
ikm  the  earliest  ages.  The  life  of  the  patriarchs,  as  described  in  the  earliest  of  existuiff 
historical  records,  is  still  found  unchanged  in  the  Arab  tent.  The  courts  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  seem  to  heve  been  marked  by  features  of  pomp  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Delhi  and 
Ispahan.  Asia,  at  a  very  early  period,  anterior  even  to  the  commencement  of  regular  history, 
appears  to  have  made  a  vast  stride  in  civilization ;  but  then  she  stopped,  and  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  tar  outstripped  by  the  originally  less  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

The  despotism  to  which  the  people  of  Asia  are  generally  subjected  is  connected,  probably, 
with  this  stationary  character.  A  republic,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  a  representative 
■  assembly,  a  regular  control  of  any  kind,  are,  except  in  some  local  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
ideas  altogether  foreign  to  the  mrad  of  an  Asiatic.  While,  however,  the  general  principles 
of  government  remain  so  fixed  and  immutable,  the  change  of  ruler  and  of  dynasty  is  much 
more  frequent  than  in  Europe.  As  the  ideas  of  hereditary  right  and  of  primogeniture,  are 
much  less  deeply  rooted,  a  younger  son,  or  even  an  uncle,  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  if  more 
able  and  popidar,  finds  it  easy  to  dispute,  and  even  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  feebler 
hands.  Oriental  sovereigns,  even  the  greatest,  still  maintain  the  primitive  institution  of 
sitting  and  admmistering  justice  in  person.  Though  unmutable  in  their  forms  of  covirt  and 
maxims  of  government,  they  are  changeable  as  to  their  place  of  residence  and  seat  of  empire. 
Every  successive  prince  usually  selects  some  fiivourite  city  which  he  either  creates  or  raises 
firan  insignificance,  and  lavishes  his  wealth  in  adorning  it.  The  abodes  of  his  ancestors  are 
neglected;  and  hence  Asia  is  covered  all  over  with  decayed  capitals  and  rumed  palaces. 

The  number  of  communities,  of  chiefs,  and  even  of  prmces,  making  a  regular  trade  of 
robbery  is  another  feature  that  strongly  characterises  Asia.  They  carry  it  on  in  no  clan- 
destine manner,  but  avowedly,  even  boastfully,  and  as  a  callmg  which  they  consider  as 
honest  and  respectable.  If  they  have  accepted  a  composition  similar  to  the  old  English 
"  black  mail,"  or  if  they  Imve  pledged  their  feith  to  an  individual,  they  inviolably  maintam 
it.  The  numerous  tracts  of  mountain  and  desert  afibrd  them  holds  in  which  to  maintain 
themselves ;  and  these  are  seldom  far  distant  from  some  rich  plain,  or  great  commercial  route 
on  which  to  exercise  their  depredations.  Arabia,  ftom  the  earliest  times,  has  been  a  hive  of 
such  plunderers. 

The  aspect  and  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  different  from  those  of  Europeans,  and  m 
many  respects  exhibit  a  decided  contrast  Instead  of  our  tight  short  cloflies,  they  wear 
lonif  floating  robes,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body.  A  light  turban  supplies  the  place  of 
the  hat,  and  sandals  are  worn  mstead  of  shoes.  In  entering  the  house,  or  wishmg  to  show 
respect,  when  we  would  take  off"  the  hat,  they  take  off  the  sandal.  They  make  no  use  of 
chairs,  tables,  plates,  knives,  forks,  or  spoons.  At  meals  they  seat  themselves  cross-logged 
on  the  floor,  and  eat  out  of  a  large  wooden  bowl  placed  in  the  middle,  and  filled,  not  with 
our  solid  joints,  but  usually  with  stews  or  sweatmeais.  This  dish  is  common  to  the  whole 
company,  and  each  thrusts  in  his  hand  without  ceremony,  and  carries  the  morsels  direct  to 
the  mouth.  In  return,  thoy  are  very  scrupulous  about  the  washing  of  the  hands.  They  use 
no  beds,  or  at  least  nothing  that  we  would  call  a  bed.  An  Oriental,  going  to  sleep,  merely 
spreads  a  mat,  adjusts  his  clothes  in  a  certain  position,  and  lays  himself  down.  Their  house- 
hold furniture  is  thus  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  little  more  than  carpets  covering  the 
room,  and  so&s  set  round  it,  both  which  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fineness.  Their  attire 
is  also  simple,  though  composed,  among  the  rich,  of  fine  materials,  and  profusely  ornamented 
with  jewels  and  preciouE  stones.  Their  arms  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses  are  alsn 
objects  on  which  they  make  a  studied  display  of  magnificence.  The  heard,  over  all  the  East, 
is  allowed  to  grow,  and  is  regarded  with  reverence. 

In  their  disposition  and  temper,  llie  people  of  the  East  show  striking  peculiarities.  They 
nre  grave,  serious,  and  recluse ;  they  have  no  balls,  no  theatre,  no  numerous  assemblages ; 
and  they  regard  that  lively  social  intercourse  in  which  Europeans  delight,  as  silly  and  fi>ivo- 
lous.  Unless  when  roused  by  strong  incitements  to  action,  they  remain  stretched  on  their 
Motas,  and  view  as  little  better  than  madmen  those  whom  thev  see  walking  about  fti'  amuse* 
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ment  and  recreation.  Their  moral  qualities  cannot  bo  very  easily  estimated,  but  ma.y  be 
generally  ranked  below  those  of  Europeans.  Their  domestic  atlachments  are  strong,  and 
their  reverence  for  ancestry  deep ;  their  deportment  is  usually  mild  and  courteous ;  and  they 
show  themselves  capable  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
llie  subjects  of  the  great  empires,  the  obligations  of  truth  and  honesty  are  habitually  trampl(A 
under  foot;  the  slfttesmen  and  chiefs  are  usually  designing,  treacherous,  and  inhuman; 
devoid  of  honour,  ajid  capable  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  smaller  tribes,  who  dis- 
play a  greater  manlii.asa  and  energy  of  character,  are  rude,  coarse,  and  addicted  to  jwedatory 
habits.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Asiatics  towards  the  female  sex  are  such  as 
cannot  exist  without  a  general  degradation  of  character.  The  practice  of  polygamy,  with 
the  jealous  confinement  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  seems  to  be  the  radical  source  of  this, 
evil.  The  exclusion  of  the  sex  from  society ;  the  Hindoo  maxim  wliich  proliibits  them  from 
readmg,  writing,  and  being  present  at  religious  ceremonies ;  are  evidenUy  parts  of  a  general 
system  for  reducing  them  to  nn  inferior  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  It  is  true  there  is 
one  local  example  (m  Thibet)  of  an  opposite  system, — female  sway,  and  a  plurality  of  hus- 
bands ;  hut  ihis  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  capricious  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

A  high  and  even  ostentatious  profession  of  religion  generally  distinguishes  the  Asiatics, 
and  the  name  of  God  is  continually  in  their  mouths.  Their  creeds,  however,  are  all  marked 
by  that  deep  tincture  of  superstition  which  seems  naturally  connected  wiih  a  crude  and 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent,  the  most  savage  a.nd  degrad- 
ing rites  are  practised;  tmd  in  ell,  the  iavour  of  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be  gained  ratiier 
by  splendid  donations,  costly  structures,  and  elaborate  outward  observances,  than  by  purity 
of  heart  and  life.  The  pure  and  refined  system  of  Christianity,  though  it  was  first  commu- 
nicated to  Asia,  has  not  maintained  its  ground  agarast  these  superstitious  propensities.  Two 
systems  of  faith  divide  Asia  between  them :  one  is  that  of  Mahomet,  which,  by  the  artns  of 
his  followers  arid  of  the  conquering  Tartars  of  central  Asia,  has  been  thoroughly  esfabhshed 
over  all  the  western  tracts  aa  fir  as  the  Indus.  It  even  became,  for  centuries,  the  ruling 
religion  in  India,  though  without  ever  being  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  The  other  is 
the  Hindoo  religion,  divided  into  its  two  great  sects  of  Brahma  and  Boodh;  (he  former  occu- 
pybg  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  the  latter  having  its  centre  in  Thibet,  filling  all  the  east  of 
Asia  and  Tartary,  and  penetrating  even  north  of  the  Altai. 

Sect,  V. — Industry  and  Cammerce  in  Asux. 
The  useful  arts  are  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic  empires  with  somewhat  peculiar  diligence. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  care,  though  by  less  skilfiil  processes,  and 
with  much  ruder  machinery,  than  in  Europe.  A  much  smaller  amount  of  capital,  particu- 
larly in  live  stock,  is  employed  upon  the  land.  The  cultivators  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank 
of  peasantry.  The  chief  expenditure  is  upon  irrigation  ;  for,  in  all  these  tropical  regions, 
water  alone  is  required  to  produce  plentiful  crops.  Asia  1ms  also  a  number  of  manufactures, 
which,  tiiough  conducted  with  smaU  capitals  and  simple  machinery,  are  not  equalled  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  the  effiirts  of  Eiiropean  art 
and  capital  have  been  unequal  fiilly  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Persia,  the  muslins  of  India, 
the  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  lacquered  ware  of  Japan.  Commerce,  though  fettered  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  potentates  is  very  active  throughout  Asia.  The  commerce  of 
Europe  is  principally  maritime;  that  of  Africa  principally  inland.  Asia  combines  both. 
Her  -interior  caravan  trade  is  very  considerable,  though  much  diminished  since  Europe  ceased 
to  be  supplied  by  this  channel.  The  native  maritime  trade  on  her  southern  coasts  is  also 
considerable,  but  the  foreign  trade,  particularly  that,  carried  on  by  the  English  nation  with 
India  and  China,  has  now  acquired  a  superior  importance. 

Sect.  VT. — The  Asiatic  Languages. 
The  Asiatic  languages  are  classed  in  seven  groups.     I.  The  femily  of  the  ShemJtic  lan- 
guages.    11.  The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region.     III.  The  fiimily  of  the  Persian  lan- 
giiages.      IV.  The  languages  of  India.      V,   The   languages  of  the   region   beyond   the 
Ganges.     VI.  The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages ;  and,  VII.  The  languages  of  the  Sibe 

.  Sdbbect.  1. 

The  femily  of  the  Shemitic  languages  may  be  divided  into  five  branches: — 1.  Tha 
Hebrew;  2.  The  Syriac  or  Aramean;  3.  The  Median;  4.  The  Arabic;  5.  The  Abyssinian. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  branch  includes  the  Hebrew,  the  Phcenician,  and  the  Punic.  This 
appears  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  in  the  introduc- 
tory cfiapters,  Part  II.;  Mid  who  shows  that  the  Phmnicians  descended  from  Ham.  He  might 
have  added,  that  their  city,  Sidon,  was  named  after  the  first-bom  son  of  Canaan. 

The  Hebrew,  considered  in  relation  to  three  principal  epochs,  may  be  distinguished  e» 
forming  three  different  dialects:  the  ancient  oipure  Hebrew,  spoken  and  written  from  the 
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earliest  age  of  the  nation  until  the  Babyloiiieh  captivitj[,  after  which  it  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
and  became  a  learned  language.  The  Jews  have  continued  to  use  it  as  such,  with  more  or 
ess  purity,  until  the  present  day.  In  this  idiom  are  written  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ending  with  the  prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  Chaldee,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Syriac.  This  language  was  brought  by  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  They  introduced  into 
it  seme  Hebraisms,  and  at  a  later  period  a  few  Greek  woMs,  and  even  Latinlams.  It  was 
spoken  and  written  until  the  eleventh  century.  The  oldest  work  in  this  language  is  Daniel; 
after  which  rank  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the"  Tacgum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Rabbinical  dialect,  formed  by  the  numerous  learned  Jews  of  Spain,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  a  mixture  of  the  Chaldee  with  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

The  I'h<Enician  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  Syria,  from  Egypt  (o 
Tripoli.  It  appears  to  have  differed  very  little  from  Hebrew.  The  navigation,  colonies, 
and  commerce  of  tiie  Phcenicians,  as  we  have  already  observed,  spread  their  language  and 
writing  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  Africa.  The  ancient  medals  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  Berytus,  Arad,  and  Marathus,  afibrd 
(he  means  of  ascertaining  the  ancient  Phcenician  alphabet ;  but  no  memorials  respectmg  the 
literature  of  the  nation  Imve  been  discovered. 

The  Punic,  Carchedonic,  or  Carthaginian,  appears  lo  have  been  considered  one  of  the 
dialects  of  the  Phtenioian.  It  was  the  language  of  the  Carthaginians,  once  masters  of  the 
whole  north  coast  of  Africa,  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  the  isles  of  Sardinia  and  Malta. 
It  was  spoken  in  Africa  in  the  times  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  but  has  long  been  extinct. 
The  voyage  of  Hanno,  cf  which  Ihe  Greek  is  an  abridged  translation,  was  originally  written 
in  this  language. 

(2.)  The  branch  called  Syriac  or  Aramean;  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  Aram, 
which  in  its  scriptural  acceptation  includes  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Assyria.  This 
idiom  formerly  extended  through  Persia  to  Samarcand,  and  even  into  Tartary  and  central 
Asia,  where  it  became  known  Uirough  the  merchants  and  the  religious  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians.  Its  principal  dialects  appear  to  have  been  the  Palmyrene,  the  Nabathean,  and  the 
Sabian,  used  by  those  sectaries  who  are,  strangely  enough,  called  Christians  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  and  who  are  said  not  to  believe  in  hiin  whom  Uieir  avowed  leader  proclaimed. 

The  Chaldee,  formerly  current  in  Chaldea,  and  for  many  centuries  exlmct  It  was  spoken 
at  the  courts  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  and  in  it  were  written  the  astronomical  observations, 
the  most  ancient  on  historical  record,  which  were  found  at  Babylon  by  the  pliilosopher  Callis- 
thenes.  This  language,  learned  by  the  Jews  in  their  captivity,  and  by  them  mingled  with 
(he  Hebrew,  gave  birth  to  the  dialect  called  Ihe  Chaldaic. 

(3.)  The  Median  branch ;  so  named  because  the  only  language  it  comprises  was  spoken  ic 
ancient  Media,  This  language  is  the  Pehlvi  or  Phelvy,  formerly  in  use  throughout  Western 
Persia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It  waa'the  written  and  current  langiiage  of  all  the 
higher  classes  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  its  ancient  kings.  Its 
high  antiquity  cannot  be  questioned.  Into  it  were  translated  the  books  of  Zoroaster  written 
in  Zend,  and  these  translations  are  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  originals  themselves.  The 
medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  Sassanides  are  also  in  Pelilvi. 

(4.)  The  Arabic  branch  includes  only  one  language,  in  which  are  to  be  distinguished  the 
ancient,  the  literal,  and  the  vulgar  Arabic. 

L  The  ancient  Arabic ;  an  idiom  long  extinct,  was  spoken  throughout  Arabia,  in  two  prin- 
cipal dialects,  the  Hamiar  and  Ihe  Koreisk.  The  Hamior,  spoken  in  the  eastern  part,  is 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  probably  resembled  the  Axumite,  and  was  written  in  an  alphabet 
called  Musnad,  also  estmcL  The  Koieish  was  spoken  in  Western  Arabia,  specially  in  Ihe 
m  ty  f  Mecca.  This  dialect,  improved  by  Mahomet  and  his  successors  in  the  seventh 
and  f  11  wing  centuries,  became — 

Th  literal  Arabic,  common  to  Ihe  whole  Arabian  nation,  and  the  written  and  literary 
1  ng  ag  of  most  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  vast  empire  founded  by  the  successors  of  Ma- 
h  m  t  In  this  language  that  code  of  imposture  the  Koran  is  written.  Though  it  has 
]  g  ased  to  be  spoken,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  liturgic  and  learned  language  of  all  the 
m  us  nation^  professing  Islam,  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  westernmost 
f  Morocco,  and  from  the  Wolg«  to  Cape  Delgado  m  Africa.  Prom  the  nintli  to  the 
f  t  th  century,  while  other  natbns  were  involved  in  darkness,  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs   h  ne  in  its  utjnost  splendour. 

m  Tl  vulgar  Arabic,  spoken  in  Arabia  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Mesopota- 
m  m  part  of  Khusislaun  or  Pars ;  along  the  Persian  Gulf;  in  the  kin^om  of  Persia ;  in 
some  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  CoromandeJ  coasts;  in  aU  parts  of  Egypt,  in  a.  part  of  Nubia, 
especially  along  the  Nile;  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Barbary  states  bj  the  Moors  and  Arabs, 
and  in  a  part  of  Iheir  plains  by  the  Bedoween  Arabs ;  in  a  part  of  Beled-el-jereed ;  and  in 
eome  of  the  oases  of  the  African  deserts.  It  is  singular  to  remark  that  Ihe  name  Arab  is  a 
mere  geographical  tenn ;  Jesirat  el  Arab  meaning  in  this  language  the  isle  or  peninsula  of 
the  West,  which  it  is,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  By  a  more  figurative 
ppeliation,  the  Bedoweettt  axa  desienated  "the  sons  of  the  desert,"  The  simplicity  of  the 
Vol.  a  20 
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worshippers  at  Mecca,  long;  anterior  to  Mahomet,  denominated  according'  to  tJieir  positiMi 
the  countries  that  lay  on  either  hand,  when  the  pilffrims  took  their  way  northward  on  their 
return,  EI  Yemen  waa  the  country  on  the  right,  EI  Xam,  or,  as  the  French  imitate  the 
aspirate,  EI  Sham,  is  the  country  on  the  left,  which  answers  to  Syria. 

The  nations  that  speak  Arabic  use  everywliere  the  same  words;  the  dialects  differ  little 
from  each  other.  Tliey  are,  that  of  Yemen,  considered  the  pnrest ;  that  of  Mecco  and  its 
neighbourhood,  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  corrupted ;  tlie  Bedoween,  spoken  in  a  great 
number  of  subdialecls  and  varieties  by  numerous  wandering;  tribes;  the  Syrian,  spoken  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia;  the  MaTonite,  spoken  in  the  coun&y  of  tlie  Maronites;  lite  Druse, 
spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Druses ;  the  Mapul,  spoken  by  the  Mapnl  tribes  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  and  by  the  Chaliates  on  that  of  Coromandel ;  the  Egyptian,  spoken  in  Egypt  and 
the  neighbourmg  countries ;  the  Mogrehirt,  or  Moori^,  spoken  in  the  Barbary  states ;  the 
Mosarabic,  or  Maranish,  formerly  spoken  in  Spain,  during-  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  but 
long  extinct ;  and,  lastly,  the  Maltese,  a  jargon  composed  of  Arabic,  Italian,  and  Provencal. 

(5.)  The  Abyssinian  branch,  so  called  because  it  comprehends  the  principal  idioms  of  Abys- 
sinia.  All  these  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinity 
to  the  Axumito  or  to  the  Amharic.  The  Axumite  comprises  the  ancient  Gheea  and  the 
modern  Gheez;  the  Amharic  includes  the  Semian,  the  Arkiko,  the  Narea,  and  the  Dembca. 

SUBSECT,    2. 

The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  thus  classed: — 1.  The  Georgian  fiimily;  con- 
sisting of  the  ancient  and  modem  Georgian,  the  Mingrelian,  the  Suane,  and  the  Lasian. 
2.  The  Afvienian  femily;  including  the  ancient  Armenian,  now  extinct,  except  in  Uie 
literature  and  the  public  worship  of  the  nation;  and  the  modem  or  vulgar  Armenian,  spoken 
by  the  Haikans  in  Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia,  in  part  of  Georgia  and  Shirwaun,  and  m  the 
government  of  Istchil.  3.  The  Lengkian  languages,  including  the  Awar,  the  Kazikiimuk, 
the  Akusha,  and  the  Kura.  4.  The  Mizdjedgki,  spoken  by  the  people  of  that  name  in 
southern  Circassia,  and  comprising  four  principal  dialects.  5.  The  Circassian,  spoken  by 
the  Circassians  or  Cherltasses,  whose  trae  name  is  Adije,  probably  the  Zyges  of  Strabo  and 
the  Ziclies  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  6.  The  Abassi  or  Absne,  spoken  by  the  Abassi,  now 
Bubjecls  of  the  Russian  empire. 

All  the  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  excessively  harsh,  and  are  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinaiy  assemblage  of  consonants  and  an  accumulation  of  vague  and  diphthongal 
sounds,  many  of  them  guttural.  The  Armenian  and  the  Georgian  are  the  only  written  kn- 
gua^E ;  those  who  speak  the  others  use  in  writing  either  the  Arabic,  the  Georgian,  or  the 
Turkish  idiom. 

SuBSECT.  3. 

The  family  of  the  Persian  languages  consists  of— 1.  The  Zend,  spoken  formerly  in  Bac- 
triana,  where  it  ceased  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  before  the  Christian  era.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  is  written  the  Zen£avesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  fire-worshippers,  by 
whose  priests,  the  Maffi,  it  was  spokea  The  Zend  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  aU 
the  Persian  idioms,  periiaps  even  of  tliat  called  by  excellence  the  Sariscrit  or  perfect  lan- 
guage. It  possesses  its  peculiar  alphabet,  consisting  of  forty-two  letters.  It  is  written 
from  right  to  left.  It  also  employed  the  cuneiform  characters,  as  in  the  inscriptions  found 
among  the  rums  of  Persepolis,  commonly  denominated  by  the  Persians  the  Ckej/l  Minor, 
"tiie  forty  columns"  (i.  e.  the  many  columns),  and  Takkt-e-Jeinskeed,  "the  throne  of 
Jemsheed." 

(2.)  The  Porsi.  Farsi,  or  ancient  Persian.  It  had  surpassed  the  Zend  in  copiousness, 
accuracy,  and  elegance,  long  before  it  became,  under  the  Sassanides,  the  language  of  the 
court  and  of  public  business  throughout  the  empire.  Among  its  dialects  may  be  distin- 
guished the  ParsfC,  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  by  most  of  the  Parsees  or  fire-woi^ip- 
pers,  called  Guebre  or  Oinour,  infldeis;  a  term,  observes  Gibbon  (ch.  IxviiL),  "transferred 
ftran  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the 
crucifix,"  and  applied  not  only  lo  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  Christians  of  every  deno- 


(3.)  The  Modern  Persian,  derived  from  the  Parsee,  and  formed,  during  the  long  domina- 
tion of  the  Arabs  in  Persia,  by  the  mixture  of  Arabic  with  Parseo,  and  some  Turkish.  It 
is  spoken  not  only  in  Persia,  but  in  a  great  part  of  India,  where  it  is  very  common  among 
the  Mahometans,  especially  those  of  Agra  and  Aurungabad.  It  is  also  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  public  documents,  in  the  courts  of  record,  and  the  finance-registers  of  the 
provinces  which  formed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  A  dialect  of  it  is  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Bukharia,  and  by  those  of  tlie  same  nation  scattered  among  the  towns  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  in  some  provinces  of  China.  It  has  veiy  great  analogy  with  the  Scla- 
vonic, and  still  more  with  the  languages  of  tlte  Germanic  amily,  not  only  in  radicals  and 
«unple  words,  but  in  inflexions  and  grammatical  forms.     It  has  many  other  dialects. 

(4.>  The  Kurde.  or  Koord,  spoken  in  Kurdistan  and  Luristan.'   The  Koords,  retaining  tlio 
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uabits,  and  it  is  said  the  very  costume,  of  their  ancestors,  the  Carduohi  of  Xenophon,  are 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  there  being  seventy-two  m  the  government  of  Djot- 
bekir  alone  That  it  is  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  in  Luristan  appears  certain  from  the 
investigations  of  Mr,  Rich,  English  resident  at  Bagdad.  The  Koordish  language  differe  little 
from  the  Persian  in  words,  but  much  in  grammar :  it  is  harsh,  and  much  less  pohshed. 

(5  )  The  language  of  the  Ossetes,  inhabiting  the  high  valleys  of  Caucasus,  between  the 
Miaijedghi  on  the  east  and  the  Baaians  or  Emeriti  on  the  west,  and  shown  by  Klaproth  1o  bo 
descended  from  a  colony  of  ancient  Medes.  In  this  lanjruage  are  several  words  common  to 
the  Wotieque  and  some  other  idioms  of  the  Arabia*  family. 

(6)  The  Pooshto,  or  Afghaun,  spoken  in  several  dialects  hy  the  numerous  tribes  of  tiie 
Pooshtaneh,  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  Afghauns  and  in  India  by  that  of  Palans.  It 
has  much  analogy  with  the  Persian,  and  very  little  with  the  Shemitic  languages.  Its  litera- 
ture is  very  poor,  and  of  no  earlier  date  than  three  centuries  a^.  ,  ^.   , 

(7  )  The  Belooeb,  spoken  by  the  dominant  nation  in  Beloochislan  and  Sinde.  It  has  great 
affinity  with  the  Persian,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  dialects:  the  Belooch  proper;  the 
Babe,  spoken  by  the  people  so  named,  a  great  part  of  whom  live  m  the  kingdom  ot  l^anhul ; 
and,  theSindy  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  Belooches  dwelling  in  Sinde.  This  language,  which 
is  very  little  known,  is  written  in  tlie  Arabic  character,  with  some  additional  letters. 

SUBSECT.  4. 

The  langn^es  of  India  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  branches :— 1.  Those  forming 
the  femilyof  the  Sanscrit;  3.  Certain  particular  languages  which  do  not  belong  to  that 
family  In  the  first  branch,  a  distincUon  must  be  made  of  the  dead  languages,  or  languages 
no  longer  spoken.  These  are,  1.  The  Sanscrit,  meaning,  in  the  Indian  acceptation,  perfect 
OT  complete.  It  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India ;  but  it  has  been 
■  extinct  language  for  several  centuries,  and  is  now  studied  by  the  Bramms  and  Indians,  as 
jreek  and  Latin  are  with  us.  Like  the  Greek  and  German,  it  has  the  property  of  forming 
compound  words  ad  libilum,  and  has  a  great  quantity  of  them.  Its  most  ancient  books  are 
the  Vedas,  subdivided  into  eighteen  vidjas,  or  parts,  embracing  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge  from  theology  to  music ;  the  laws  of  Menii,  or  the  civil  and  religious  code  of 
the  Indiana;  and  the  two  epic  poems  called  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana.  The 
Sanscrit  has  a  particular  alphabet,  called  the  Dewanagari,  consisting  of  fifty-two  letters.  It 
is  written  from  left  to  right,  and  is  the  model  on  which  are  formed  several  alphabets  peculiar 
to  the  idioms  ofthe  Indian  penmsula,  that  of  the  Thibetians,  and  those  employed  (ft  writing 
several  of  the  languages  of  Indo-China.  2.  The  Bali  or  Pali,  also  called  the  Magada  or 
Misra.  This  language,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Sanscrit,  was  formerly  spoken 
in  Magadha,  a  part  of  Bahar  south  of  the  Ganges,  by  some  considered  as  the  native  country 
of  Buddha  It  was  widely  spread  in  India  before  the  Christian  era,  bat  became  extmct  when 
the  sect  which  spoke  it  was  expelled.  IJke  the  Sanscrit,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  Sjxikcn, 
though  it  has  continued  as  the  liturgic,  hieratic,  and  literary  language  in  the  wles  of  Ceylon, 
BaU  and  Madura,  in  a  great  part  of  Java,  as  well  as  throughout  Indo-China,  except  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  It  is  also  the  religious  language  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  China 
and  Japan  who  profess  Lamai^n  and  Buddhism.  It  has  four  principal  dialects,  the  Magadha 
and  the  Bali  proper,  the  Fan  and  the  Kawl  ^  ^        ,     •      ,  j. 

The  living  languages  of  India,  collectively  called  Pracrit,  are  many  of  them  derived  mm 
the  Sanscrit.  In  several,  half  the  words  are  pure  Sanscrit ;  the  rest  bemg  composed  of 
words  partly  belonging  to  foreign  languages  that  are  well  known,  especially  the  Persian, 
and  partly  to  others  imperfectly  to  be  traced,  with  some  Sanscrit  words,  altered  by  a  regulM 
Bvstem  of  permutation.  The  Saraawata,  an  Indian  nation  which  has  long  disappeared,  and 
which  dwelt  along  the  SaraawaU  in  the  Punjab,  spoke  a  particular  language,  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit,  and  called  Pracrit.  The  branch  of  the  Pracrit  languages  appears  at  present 
to  include,  among  numerous  others,  the  Hindostauee,  the  Punjaube,  the  Cashmeerian,  the 
Caubul,  the  Sindee,  the  Zinganee  (called  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  Bohemian  or  GipayJ, 
the  Kntcii  the  Malayalam,  the  Maldivian,  the  Cmgalese,  the  Tamul,  the  Camatura,  the 
Telinga,  the  Oriesa,  the  Bengalee,  the  Assamese,  the  Mahratta,  the  Bundelkhund,  and  the 

(2 )  Of  the  particular  languages  forming  the  second  branch  of  the  great  Indian  family  a? 
not  belonging  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  principal  ar>  '»"■  T™.n™h.  thp  TT/imw.  the  Choomeas.  th( 
Cattywar,  the  Gond,  the  C ■• ■■  "■" 


The  languages  of  the  region  beyond  the  Ganges  are  divided  into  five  branches:—!.  The 
I^i6e(an, including  the  Thibetan  proper,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  Lamas  ot  Mon^l 
and  Calmuok  priests ;  the  Uniyas,  and  the  Bhutias.  2.  The  Indo-Chimse  branch,  eomprising 
all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  peninsula  beyond  tiie  Ganges  called  Indo-China  or  India 
Ulterior  In  the  still  imperfect  ethnography  of  this  region,  its  languages  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  the  polished  and  the  written,  and  the  rude  and  uiiwrittea     Of  the  former 
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class  are  tlie  Aracan-Birman,  the  Moilal,  the  Peguan,  the  Laos-Siamese,  the  Cambodian; 
and  the  Assamite,  with  its  four  dialects,  tho  Tonquinese,  the  Cochin-Chinese,  tbe  Jjoyes, 
and  the  Lactho.  Of  the  unwritten  class  are  the  Kolun,  the  Plaee,  the  Dhanu,  the  Samang, 
the  Moi,  the  Andaman,  and  the  Nicobar.  3.  The  Chinese  branch,  comprising  the  languag-es 
spoken  in  China  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  This  branch  is  divided  into  the  languages  of 
the  Ckhtess  family,  and  some  particular  languages.  The  Chinese  femily  includes,— 
1,  The  Kou  Wen,  or  ancient  Chinese,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  spoken  throughout 
a  great  part  of  China,  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  monosyllabic  language  in  the  world,  and  that 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  monophonous  words.  2.  The  Kmtan  Kou,  or  modem 
Chinese,  spoken  in  a  multitude  of  dialects  throughout  all  China  Proper,  and  by  the  educated 
classes  throughout  the  empire ;  also  by  the  numerous  Chinese  established  in  Indo-China  and 
Western  Oceania,  especially  in  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  and  Manilla.  3.  The  Ching 
Ckeu,  or  Chang  Ckeu,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  It  differs  from 
Ihe  Kouon  Hou  not  only  in  the  pronunciation,  but  in  the  etymology  of  words,  and  in  gram- 
matical construction.  The  parlicidar  languages  of  the  Chinese  branch  are  tiie  Miaos,  the 
Lojos,  the  Mien  Ting,  and  the  language  of  the  interior  of  Hainan.  4.  The  branch  called  the 
Sian-Pi  or  Corean.  It  includes  one  language,  the  Corean,  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea, 
and  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  isles,  by  the  Coreans;  called  by  the  Japanese  Sian-Pi. 
It  has  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Chinese.  5.  The  Japanese  branch  is  at  present  known 
to  include  only  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Japanese,  and  that  which  prevails  among  the 
people  of  the  Loo  Choo  islands. 


The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages  consists  of  three  fiimilies : — 1.  The  Tungusian ;  2, 
The  Tartar  or  Mongol ;  3.  The  Turk. 

(1.)  The  Tungusian  family,  common  to  the  ancient  and  modem  people  of  Mandshuria, 
and  to  several  tribes  inhabiting  eastern  Siberia,  is  not  known  to  include  more  than  two  lan- 
guages ;  the  Mandskon,  spoken  in  the  Chinese  empire  by  the  Tungusen,  who  ore  and  have 
been  the  dominant  nation  since  1644,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  reignmg  femily  was  placed 
on  the  throne;  and  the  Tungtu,  spoken  by  the  Tunguses,  who  live  in  3ie  Russian  empire, 
scattered  over  more  than  a  third  of  Siberia,  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

(2.)  The  Tartar  az  Mongol  family  comprises  all  the  idioms  spoken  by  the  Tartars  properly 
so  called,  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  communities  dispersed  over  Mongolia,  Cal- 
muckia,  a  part  of  Thibet  in  the  Chinese  empire,  and  several  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
These  idioms  appear  to  form  a  lamily  composed  of  at  least  three  languages,  the  Mongol 
proper,  the  Calmuck,  and  the  Boutiet. 

(3.)  The  Turk  femily,  including  the  Turkish,  the  Yakoule,  and  the  Tckouwache.  The 
Turkish  is  spoken  in  a  great  number  of  dialects.  The  OsTnanli,  or  Turkish  proper,  is  spoken 
by  the  Osmanlis,  Ottomans,  or  Turks:  the  Kaptchak  by  the  pure  Tartars  as  they  call  them- 
eelves,  living  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  and  Saratov,  and  by 
tiie  pretended  Tartars,  settled  in  those  of  Astrachan  and  Orenburg.  The  TaTComaun,  spoken 
by  the  nomadic  nation  of  Turcomauns,  divided  and  subdivided  into  a  prodigious  number  of 
branches;  the  Caucaso-Danubian,  spoken  in  three  principl  sub-dialects  by  the  Basians,  the 
Koumouks,  and  the  Nogais  dependent  on  the  Russian  empire ;  the  Kirgkis  and  the  South 
Siberian,  spoken  by  various  Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  that  region. 

The  Yakitutes,  who  speak  the  language  so  named,  are  the  most  northern  and  mogteastem 
of  all  the  Turk  tribes ;  tjie  Tchouwaehes,  called  Iw  the  Russians  the  mountain-  Tartars,  are 
most  numerous  in  the  governments  of  Kasan  and  Wiatka. 

SUBSBCT.  7, 

The  languages  of  the  Siberian  region  are  thus  classed: — 1,  The  Satnoye^e  fi,mily,  which 
includes  the  different  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  nomadic  nation  of  that  name, 
part  of  which  still  inhabits  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  others  are  scattered  over  its  northern 
region  from  Olensk  to  the  straits  of  Waygatz,  and  in  Europe  from  these  straits  to  the  White 
Sea.  2.  The  Yenisei  femily,  so  called  from  the  river  Yenisei,  by  the  philologer  Klaproth, 
who  classed  the  languages  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  people  who  speak  them,  impro- 
perly called  Ostiaka  of  the  Yenisei,  live  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  along  that  river  and 
Its  tributaries,  Iroai  Abakansk  U>  Touroukhansk,  separating  tho  Samoyedes  of  the  south  from 
IhosB  of  the  north.  3.  The  Yaukkagire,  spoken  by  the  Youkhagi,  or  Adon  Dommi,  a 
nation  now  reduced  to  some  hundreds  of  femilies,  who  have  almost  all  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. 4.  The  Koryeke  femily,  which  includes  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  north-east  of  the 
govemment  of  Irkutsk  by  several  communities  called  Koryekes,  and  some  others  comprised 
under  the  denomination  of  Tchuktchea  These  tribes  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Youkhagires, 
and  ^e  surrounded  by  the  real  Tchuktches,  by  the  Kamtchadales,  and  the  Timguses.  5 
The  Karxtchadale  family  comprises  the  idioms  spoken  in  tlie  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  by 
the  Kamtchadales,  who  call  themselves  Ituhnen  or  Itelmen.  Those  who  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  small-pox  in  1768,  17S4,  IBOO,  and  1801,  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  adopted 
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tliB  Cossack  manner  of  living.  6.  The  Kunlian  fimily  includes  the  idioms  sookeii  by  the 
f^  "I  ?^"^''""^  ^°  ahorjgmes  of  tJie  Kurilian  archipelago,  the  isle  Taraikai.  and  part 
rt  JHandshuna.     The  languages  comprised  in  it  are  the  Kurilian  proper,  tlie  Jesso  and  ths 

Sect.  VII. — Divisions  of  Asia. 

In  dividing  Asia  into  parts,  we  may  view  it  as  consistuig  of  Southern  Asia,  Middle  Asia, 
and  Northern  Asia, 

Southern  Asia  comprises  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  other  Asiatic  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire ;  Arabia ;  Persia;  Hindostan;  India  beyond  the  Ganges ;  China.  To  this  division  ace 
appended  the  great  Oriental  archipelago,  and  the  archipelago  which  constitutes  uie  empire 

Middle  Asia  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  v 

Chinese  and  Independent  Tartary.     To  this  may  be  added  t 
between  the  Black  Sea  end  the  Caspian. 

Northern  Asia  consists  wholly  of  an  immense  uniform  plain,  subjected  to  the  swav  of 
Kussia,  and  hearing  the  name  of  Siberia. 


EKEY  I 


_  Asiatic  Turkey  is  a  very  extensive  region.  We  have  seen  several  of  the  finest  por- 
tions of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  principal  eeats  of  ancient  civilization,  snhject  to  the  Turkish 
yoKe.  It  na  also  extended  over  a  number  of  the  finest  and  fiiirest  regions  of  Asia.  No 
eountri^  in  the  world  are  more  favoured  by  nature,  or  more  marked  by  grand  historical  fea- 
ture^ Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armiaiia,  Lydia,  Syria,  Judea ;  all  these  once  renowned  empires 
and  kingdoms  are  now  mosUy  included  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  which  consists  not  so  much  of 
(my  one  single  country,  as  of  several  detached  and  diEsimilar  states,  which  the  sword,  wielded 
by  fanaticism,  has  combined  into  one  vast  heterogeneous  mass. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  extensive  territories  thus  united  are  hounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Jong  succession  of  straits  which  connect  it  with  the  Euxine,  and  divide  Asia  from 
fcurope.  On  the  North  they  have  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasian  territory,  where  Turkey 
w  conterminous  with  Russia.  To  tho  east  is  Persia,  separated  by  a  line  varying  with  the 
fortune  of  war,  but  which  at  present  nearly  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  beyond 
which  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  aiford  a  doubtful  and  debatable  ground.  To  the  south  a 
portion  of  the  empire,  nommally  at  least,  touches  the  Persian  Gulf  hut  is  circumscribed  by 
Arabia.  Of  that  vast  region,  at  the  time  when  all  Asia  was  yielding  to  the  Ottoman  power, 
the  leading  positions,  particularly  along  the  Red  Sea,  were  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons ;  but 
It  now  defies  them  at  every  point,  and  pours  it  desolating  bands  over  the  line  plains  of  Syria 
and  Bagdad.  These  vast  precincts,  taken  in  their  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  com- 
iwehend  about  QS.°  of  longitude,  making  in  that  parallel  1200  miles ;  from  north  to  south,  11" 
of  latitude,  or  nearly  800  miles  m  breadth ;  but  it  is  so  irregularly  formed,  and  branches  into 
BO  many  angles,  that  the  superficial  extent  is  less  tlian  500,000  square  miles.  In  particular, 
a  vast  encroachment  is  made,  and  an  almost  complete  separation  of  parts  effected,  by  that 
great  expanse  of  Arabian  desert  which  tuns  up  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates. 

This  wide  region  presents  a  peculiar  variety  of  culture  and  aspect.  Its  ranges  of  moun- 
tains are  numerous,  of  great  celebrity,  and  second  in  magnitude  only  to  the  gigantic  chains 
ot  Andes  and  Himalayah.  Above  that  chaos  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  torrents,  which  con- 
stitutes the  kmgdom  of  Armenia,  primeval  Ararat  reare  its  snowy  peaks,  reminding  man- 
kind of  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe.  The  peninsula  of 
Asia  Mmor  is  entirely  girded  with  chains  of  mountains,  leaving  between  them  and  the  s< 

0  longer 
..  '   ,  ■ -■-  — t^—'t  ^-iwu.D,  ,.„u  .oj.ed  vege- 

tation, while  its  summits  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Judea  is  entirely  a  country  of 
mountains,  some  wooded  and  cultivated,  as  Bashan  and  Carmel,  others  naked  and  rocky  as 
those  which  encode  the  Dead  Sea;  but  none  of  them  rivalling  the  lofty  heights  of  Lebanon 

These  high  and  numerous  chains  give  birtli  to  many  large  and  celebrated  streams:  but 
none  attam  the  character  of  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  except  the  joint  and  boundary 
course  ot  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Both  spring  fi-om  the  depths  of  Ararat,  and  in  their 
CMrly  coureo  dash  though  its  dark  and  rocky  glens,  till  they  swell  bv  degrees  into  great 
rivers.  The  F,„nhr»to»,  (»l-™  ^  i<,ng  course  Westward,  till  by  a  wide  circuit  it  becomes 
20*  2E 


sometimes  onlynarrow  passes,  sometimes  broad  and  fertile  plains;  and  enclosing  wide  ranges 
of  high  table-land  which  form  the  interior.  Lebanon,  the  pride  of  Syria,  though  no  longer 
crowned  with  its  majestic  cedars,  contama  in  its  recesses  villages,  culture,  and  varied  vege- 
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parallel  to  tlie  Tinris,  which  has  proceedGd  direct  from  ila  origin  with  a  rapidity  which  la 
expressed  by  its  tSicient  name  of  Teer,  the  arrow.  Thenceforth  the  two  rivers  pursue  a 
paialiel  course  southwards,  enclosing  that  large  and  celebrated  plain,  the  MeBopotomia  of 
the  Greeks,  within  which  were  situated  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  most  ancient  capitals  of 
the  world.  At  length,  above  Bassora,  the  two  streams  unite  their  mighty  waters,  and  form 
a  broad  channel,  called  Shat-ul-Arab,  which,  after  a  course  of  about  150  mUes,  pours  ifself 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  numerous  branches,  however,  into  which  it  is  represented  as 
Beparating,  are  said  to  belong  not  to  it,  but  to  the  Karoon  and  other  rivers  of  Khtisistan, 
connected  with  it  only  by  an  artificial  channel.  If  we  consider  the  whole  course,  from  its 
BOUTce  to  its  moutb,  as  the  Euphrates,  it  wiil  possess  a  length  of  1400  miles,  forming,  in- 
deed, a  very  great  river,  yet  not  equd  to  its  renown,  derived  chiefly  from  the  ancient  fame 
and  civilization  of  tlio  regions  through  which  it  flows,  and  of  the  cities  that  have  been 
founded  on  its  baiilis.     The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  not  more  than  about  800  miles.  _ 

All  the  other  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  secondary  magnitude,  and  only  distinguish- 
ed by  the  brilliant  historical  and  poetical  associations  connected  with  their  names.  The 
mountains  among  which  they  rise  extending  in  lon^  ranges  parallel  to  and  near  the  sea, 
they  have  not  sufficient  space  to  expand.  The  Kizil  Irmak  and  Sakaria,  fer  better  known 
under  the  classic  names  of  Halys  and  Sangarius,  cross  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
their  course  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  most  western  tract  is  still  adorned  by  the  beautifiil 
windings  of  the  Meander.  The  Scamander  and  the  Granicua,  notwithstanding  their  high 
place  in  history  and  soiig,  can  scarcely  be  named  as  geographical  features.  Orontes  and 
Jordan,  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  Judea,  attain  a  considerable  course  by  flowing  north  and 
south  along  the  back  of  Lebanon;  the  former  falls  into  the  Mediterranean;  but  Jordan 
terminates  in  the  De^id  Sea. 

Turkey  in  Asia  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  country  of  lakes,  though  in  some  provinces  they 
are  a  characteristic  feature.  Asphaltites  lavs  claim,  with  some  plausibility,  to  the  appella^ 
tion  of  sea.  Tiberias,  or  the  Lake  of  Galileo,  enclosed  by  cultivated  lands  and  wooded 
mountains,  forms  a  rich  and  picturesque  object.  The  beautiful  lakes  of  Antioch  and  Da- 
t  little  notice  on  the  great  scale.     Chains  of  saline  lakes,  of  considetabla 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
Sl'BSEct.  1. — Geology. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  remarks  under  Chap.  I.  Sect.  IL  p.  318. 

SuBSECT.  2.— Botany. 
This  country,  so  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  being  that  portion  of  our 
gloiie  where  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  earliest  part  of  Scripture  look  place,  is  corn- 
parHtively,  owing  to  the  jealous  disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  bnt  little  known  as  to  its  in- 
dividual vegetable  productions :  still,  the  labours  of  the  learned  enable  us  to  give  a  tolerably 
Efttisfiictory  sketch  of  their  distribution.  As  it  is  from  hence  that  the  arts  and  ctvili'-'i"" 
were  carried  to  other  regions  of  the  earth,  "  ""'  '"=  '— '"'X''''  t"  i^ 
neighbouring  one  of  Persia,  for  many  of  "" 
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indebted  to  this  country,  and  llie 
most  precious  European  fruits.  The  Walncl 
from  the  last-mentioned  kingdom ;  the  Vine  and  Apricot  from  Armenia ;  tlit? 
Cherry  and  the  Sweet  Chestnut  from  Lesser  Asia,  with  the 
Fig,  tie  Olive,  and  Uio  Mulberry;  our  most  ornamental  garden 
plants,  especially  "  the  garden's  queen,  the  Rose,"  of  which 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  the  Damask  Rose  (.fig.  537.). 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought,  at  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  from  Damascus;  the  Hyacinth,  the  Tulip,  several 
kinds  of  Iris,  and  the  Ranunculus;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
Horsechestnut,  the  Lilac,  the  Sweet  Jasmine,  the  Melon,  and 
the  Cucumber, 

The  sands  of  Arabia  extend,  between  Irak-Arabi  on  the  east 
and  Palestine  and  Syria  on  the  west,  to  laL  34°,  where  the  soil, 
divided  by  chains  of  mountains,  presents  numerous  rivers  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  sands  here  are  less  desert,  and  not  ao  bare 
as  those  of  Arabia,  The  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Otontes  oi 
DainaBtRoK.  Axius,  and  their  tributary  streams,  maintain  upon  their  banks  a 

freshness  highly  favourable  to  vegetation.  The  Date  winds  along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  On  the  east  it  reaches  the  plains  situated  between  Bagdad  (lat 
33^  9')  and  Kermanshah ;  on  the  north  it  advances  to  Tekrid  (lat.  34"  40') ;  on  the  west  it 
casts  its  shadow  over  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  penetrates  Palestine  and  Syria  as  far  as  the 
plains  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Owing  to  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Bagdad,  neither  the  Henna  (or  CAeit- 
\i:  S,'iR    w«*)i  LaiBsonia  inermis  {Jig.  538.),  the  Banana,  nor  several  other 

plants  of  the  warmer  zone,  which  grow  elsewhere  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, can  he  cultivated  there  with  success.  It  is  not  because  tha 
temperature  of  the  summer  is  insufficient;  for  the  heat  is  excessive 
and  unremitted.  It  is  even  said  that  the  thermometer  rises  to  50"  of 
Reaumur  during'  the  period,  happily  a  very  short  one.  when  the 
samiel  occasions  desolation  and  death;  but  in  winter  tns  tempera- 
ture fells  sometimes  to  —  2.5",  and  perhaps  even  lower,  Niebuhrsaw 
at  Bagdad,  in  February,  1765,  ice  two  inches  thick.  These  sudden 
colds,  which  the  Orange  tree  is  capable  of  bearing,  destroy  the 
Henna.  Thus,  Bagdad,  in  spite  of  its  high  medium  temperature, 
which  is  estimated,  perhaps  incorrectly,  at  +  23.2°,  presents  only  the 
vegetation  of  tlie  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone, 

Prom  Bagdad  to  Moussoul  (lat.  86°  28')  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
are  fringed  with  WiUows  and  Cucumbers,    Beyond  this  narrow  bend 
;nTia.  the  soil  13  but  a  dry  and  burning  sand, 

e  and  the  south  of  Syria,  which  spread  like  an  amphitheatre  along  the  shores  of 


paste  to  the  paru  wBi  they  wisb  to  lings.    Ii  dries 
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the  Mediterranean,  offer  a  moat  remarkable  instance  of  the  combination  ot  the  vegelaiion 
of  hot  and  temperate  countries.  There  may  be  seen  together  the  Date,  the  Sugar-caae,  the 
Banana,  the  Henna,  the  Orange  and  the  Citron,  the  Pistachio,  the  Olive,  the  Carob  tree,  the 
Cord  a  Myxa,  the  G  land  na  Mormda,  the  Indian  Tamarind,  the  Melia  Aaedarach  (com- 
mo  ly  called  Pr  de  of  Ind  a)  the  Acac  a  nilotica  and  fiimesiana,  with  almost  all  the  forest 
trees  ot  Greece  bx  1  Italy  a  d  all  t!  e  f  ujt  trees  of  Europe.  Each  species  fixes  itself,  ac- 
co  d  n^  to   ts  nature  ou  1  gl  er  or  lo    er  plains,  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  or  on  their 

>r  of  s-  uthem  Palestine  form  two  chains,  which  run  in  & 
parallel  line  from  south  to  north.  In  the  low  part  of  the 
ntem  ediate  valley  lies  the  lake  Asphaltites,  which  re- 
ce  e"  the  waters  of  Jordan.  The  west  bank  of  this  lake 
s  bordered  by  rugged  and  barren  mountains.  At  their 
toot  Hasselquist  found  the  Solanura  sodonneum  (fig.  539.), 
the  fruit  of  which,  destroyed  internally  by  insects,  pre- 
lerves  its  colour,  but  contains  only  dust.  The  opposite 
si  ore  13  very  ferUle,  and  partly  covered  with  large  fbresta, 
Burckhardt  remarked  there  the  Gum  trees  (Acacia  or  Mi- 
mosa) and  a  tree  of  the  litmily  of  Apocineie,  which  the 
Arabs  call  Ochejir,  and  which,  according  to  Delile,  is  the 
Asclepias  procera  of  the  Equatorial  Zone. 

To  the  north  of  the  lake,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Jordan,  lies  a  hilly  country,  more  than  120  toises  above 
tf  e  level  of  the  river,  and  fill!  of  delightful  scenery  and 
8    Dum  Sod    E  m  Uncommonly  rich  vegetation.  The  hills  produce  abundant- 

ly the  Oak  t]  e  Pu  p  tl  e  \\  Id  01  ve  &c.  The  streams  which  pour  their  waters  intc 
Jordan  flow  nder  tl  e  1  ade  of  Plane  trees,  Almonds,  Olives,  Oleanders,  &c.  The  valley 
of  Damascus  and  the  ehores  of  the  Orontes  are  not  less  fertile. 

In  the  absence  of  meteorological  observatbns,  the  vegetation  of  southern  Syria  suffices  to 
assure  u's  that  its  temperature  can  be  little  different  from  tliat  of  Cairo.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  northern  districts,  with  Caramania  and  Anatolia.  The  annual  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture are  increased  by  the  influence  of  a  mote  northerly  latitude,  to  which  maybe  added  soma 
peculiar  and  local  causes  of  cold.  This  double  action  is  evident  at  Aleppo,  lat.  36'  11'.  The 
Date  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously  there,  and  the  Lawsonia  alba,  with  the  varieties  of 
Orange  and  Lemon,  can  only  be  cultivated  by  giving  them  shelter.  The  Myrtle  and  Olean- 
der are  only  seen  in  a  cultivated  state.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  some  cause  may  exist, 
independent  of  the  winter's  cold,  which  prevents  the  Myrtle  and  the  Oleander  from  grow- 
ing wild  at  Aleppo,  as  these  shrubs  flourish  without  any  such  assistance  in  the  Crimea,  Istria, 
Italy,  and  Provence:  and  the  former  even  stands  abroad,  without  protection,  in  Cornwall, 
during  the  winter.  The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  very  hot  at  Aleppo,  especially  in 
July  and  August;  the  thermometer  varymg  from  25°  to  '38°  Reaumur.  IVom  the  end  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  September,  tlie  power  of  the  sun,  aided  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, burns  up  all  verdure ;  but  these  ^eat  heats  are  incapable  of  compensating  for  the  in- 
conveniences of  st  forty  days'  winter,  during  which  it  snows  and  fireezes  alternately.  During 
Alexander  Russell's  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  Aleppo,  he  thrice  saw  the  frost  so 
severe  as  fi.  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  without  the  ice  breaking. 

It  is  no  error  lo  suppose  that  local  causes  may  afiect  the  climate  of  Aleppo;  since  at  Smyr- 
na, 2°  farther  north,  the  Orange  grows  in  profusion.  Hasselquist  even  remarked  some  old 
stems  of  Dale  trees  which  had  survived  the  winter :  but  he  could  not  find  any  young  ones. 
The  latitude  of  Smyrna  probably  marks  the  utmost  northern  boundary  of  this  equatorial  tree. 
Every  traveller  remarks  the  absence  of  the  Olive  on  the  coasts,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Si- 
nope ;  it  reappears  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

The  central  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  comprehended  between  laL  35'  and  40°,  is  rural, 
elevated,  and  inlerseeted  by  numerous  ridges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  most  important  ia 
Taurus,  Though  the  summer  be  very  warm,  and  (he  thermometer  often  rises  in  the  plains 
and  valleys  to  SP,  35°,  and  even  40°  Reau.,  in  the  month  of  July,  yet  many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  south  do  not  succeed  there,  on  account  of  the  winter  cold.  The  ground  is  hardly 
fi'ee  fium  snow  at  Erzeroum  (lat  39°  59')  till  the  middle  of  April ;  sometimes  it  even  falls 
in  June :  the  high  sitoatbn  of  this  town,  1500  toises,  may  occasion  this.  A  few  clumps  of 
trees  are  thinly  scattered  on  the  plains.  These  were  formerly  clothed  with  forests ;  but  since 
agriculture  hais  been  puraued  there,  the  country  is  bare  and  unsheltered,  and  at  a  distance, 
almost  appears  sterile. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  to  the  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains  that  the 
forests  of  Asia  Minor  are  confined.  The  Pine,  Pir,  and  Juniper  occupy  the  most  elevated 
«pols:  the  Larix  Cedrus,  of  which  M.  de  la  Billardiere  fixed  the  boundary  line  on  Lebanon 
at  991  toises,  grows  also  on  Mount  Taurus.  There  are  several  species  of  Oaks;  no  cmmtry 
ot  the  Old  World  produces  so  many ;  the  greater  number  are  of  the  evergreen  kind.    The 
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Beech  prevails  in  Cammaiiia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Pontus,  and  Colchis,  where  many  of 
OUT  fhiit  trees,  aa  the  Plum,  the  Cherry,  the  Apricot,  the  Peach,  the  Almond,  the  Medlar, 
the  Quince,  the  Apple  and  Pear,  the  Service  tree,  the  Chestnut,  the  Walnut  tree,  and  the 
""ig  and  the  Vine,  grow  wild  in  the  heart  of  the  forests.  It  is  doubtless  from  this  favoured 
BOii  that  most  of  these  valuable  treefi  have  been  derived  that  now  adorn  Greece,  Italy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Vast  tracts  are  covered  with  Olive,  Myrtle,  Arbutus  Unedo,  (or  Strnw- 
ber^  tree).  Terebinth,  I^ntisk,  Pistachio  trees,  laurels,  Pomegranates,  &c. 

We  should  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Oriental  vegetation,  if  we  did  not  enumerate 
•he  following  species  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  forests.  The  names  that  are 
marked  vrith  an  asterisk  are  such  as  have  not  been  hitherto  found  in  Europe  or  Africa. 

Pinus  halepensis,  sylvestris,  and  Toumelbrtii* ;  Abies  orientalis*  and  taxi&lia,  Laxix  Co- 
drua*;  Juniperus  diupacea,  fietidiasuna*,  and  phtenicea;  Cupressus  sempervirens,  Taxus 
baccata,  Betula  alba  and  pontica* ;  Quercus  Robur,  Ilex,  coccifero,  pseudo-coccifera,  rigida, 
infectoria*,  Libani*,  Haliphleos*,  Tournefortii*,  ^gilops,  and  ^sculus;  Fagus  sylvatica, 
Castanei  vesca,  Ostrya  vulgaris,  Carpinus  Betulus  and  orientalis;  Populus  alba,  nigra,  tre- 
mula,  and  euphratica* ;  Salis  babylonica,  monandra,  alba,  fragilis,  &c. ;  Platanus  onenlaiis, 
acerifolia*,  and  crinita;  Liquidambar  imherbe*,  Celtia  australia  and  Tonrnefortii*,  Ulmus 
campestris  and  efiiisa,  Osyris  alba,  Elteagnus  angustifoiia ;  Vitcx  Agnus,  Fontanesia  phylli- 
reoides*;  Fraxinus  Omus,  excelsior,  and  rotundifolia.  Arbutus  Unedo  and  Andrachne,  Dios- 
pyros  Lotos,  Styrax  officinale ;  Taraarix  orientdis,  Africana,  Germanica,  and  Gallica ;  8am- 
bucus  nigra,  Comus  mascula;  Pyrus  Sorbus,  Aucuparia,  eleagnifolia,  terminals,  salicifolia, 
Aria,  &c. ;  Crateegus  trilobata,  Azarollus,  tanacetifolJa,  &c. ;  Prunus  avium,  Cerasus  Padus, 
&c. ;  AmygdaluB  incana  and  orientalis*,  Mespilus  germanica ;  Mimosa  agrestis,  Stephaniana, 
and  Julibrissin*,  Cercis  Siliquaatrum,  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  Paliurus  australis,  Zizyphua  vulga- 
ris. Ilex  aquifolium,  Juglans  regia*,  Acer  monapessulanura  and  heterophyllum,  &c. 

The  Olive,  the  Terebinth,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Oleander,  the  Myrtle,  the 
Vg,  and  the  Vine,  follow  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  through  Pontus,  MingreJia,  and  Col- 
chis, and  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  from  lat.  44°  to  45°  Reau,  In  these  parallels, 
the  lowest  temperature  scarcely  reaches — 6";  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  which 
protect  these  countries  from  the  northerly  winds,  the  cold  is  eo  severe,  that  one  might  believe 
it  was  4°  or  5°  nearer  the  pole, 

Aa  the  Holy  Land  constitutes  so  important  a  feature  in  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  we  can- 
not close  this  account  of  the  Botany  of  that  empire  without  noticing  more  particularly  some 
plants  for  which  Palestine  is  celebrated:  "a  land  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  of  Vines  and  Fig 
trees  and  Pomegranates,  a  land  of  Oii  (Olive),  and  Honey ;"  and  in  mnumerable  other  places 
do  the  Scriptures  bear  testimony  to  the  abundant  vegetable  products  of  the  country. 

The  size  of  the  Grapes,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xiil  23.,  of  which  "one  cluster  ivas  borne 
by  two  men,  upon  a  sta^"  might  almost  lead  to  a  Euapicion  that  the  finit  was  that  of  some 
other  plant  different  from  what  we  now  call  the  Vine,  were  it  not  for  tie  testimony  of  modem 
travellers.  Stephen  Schullz  relates,  that  at  a  village  near  Ptolemais,  he  took  his  supper 
under  a  large  vine,  of  which  the  stem  measured  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  its  heischt 
was  about  tnirty  feet ;  and,  including  its  wide-spreading  branches,  which  required  to  be  sup- 
ported, it  formed  a  tent  of  above  fifty  feet  in  breadth  and  length.  The  bunches  of  grapes 
produced  by  this  and  similarly  large  vines  wei^  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  the  indi- 
vidual berries  are  like  small  plums.  When  such  a  cluster  is  cut,  the  inhabitants  place  it  on 
a  table  or  board,  about  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  and  three  to  four  ells  long,  and,  several  sitting 
around  it,  they  pull  oiTand  eat  the  fruit.  Christopher  von  Neitzschutz  assures  us  that  he 
has  seen  bunches  of  grapes  in  the  mountains  of  Judea  which  measured  half  an  ell  long,  and 
the  berries  were  as  long  as  two  joints  of  the  finger.  This  is  corroborated  by  Mariti,  who 
relates  in  his  travels  that  none  of  the  produce  of  3ie  Vine,  as  it  is  known  in  other  countries, 
can  vie  with  the  grapes  of  Judea  and  Syria,  of  which  one  man  certainly  could  not  carry  a 
cluster  far  without  destroying  the  fiTiit ;  thus  rendering  it  probable  that  the  spies  conveyed 
the  bunch  between  them,  as  much  in  order  to  preserve  it  entire,  as  on  account  of  the  weight, 
so  tliat  the  beauty  of  the  grapes  might  be  fully  seen  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites. 

With  the  grapes  of  the  true  vine  must  not  be  confounded  the  vines  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah:— "For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah :  their  grapes 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter ;"  and  again,  "  Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that 
my  vineyard  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes?"  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  apecies  of  Nightshade,  which  hears  its  berries  in  bunches,  the  Solanum  Sodomteum ; 
and  according  to  Hasselquist  produces  the  apples  of  Sodom  spoken  of  by  Josephus  in  his 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  which,  besides  their  widely  different  properties  from  the  vine,  have  the 
fruit  frequently  destroyed  by  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  and  thus  rendered  full  of  dust  (see 
page  237.). 

The  fig  tree  (Ftcws  Carka)  abounds  in  Palestine,  and  not  m  gardens  only,  but  growing 
in  open  places.  Besides  the  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  borne  between  two  upon  a 
staff,  and  brought  by  the  men  who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Paran  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan,  there  were  "  Figs  and  Pomegranates."     So  that,  if  not  aborigmala  of  the  country 
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(and  their  native  place  has  long-  been  a  matter  of  dispute),  we  know  that  these  fruits  existed 
ihere  before  (he  entrance  of  the  Israelites.  Josephus  tells  us  that  they  have  figs  for  ten 
months  in  the  year ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  or  three  crops  are  gatJiered  annually.  "  For, 
lo,  the  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  iiga," 
preparatory  to  the  first  crop,  which  sets  about  the  spring  equinox,  and  ripena  about  June : 
these  are  reckoned  great  delicacies,  and  are  of  short  duration,  as  expressed  in  Isaiah,  "  The 
glory  of  Ephraini  shall  fede  like  the  early  ftiiit"  (figs?).  Jeremiah  saw  in  a  vision  "  u  bas- 
Bet  of  figs  that  were  very  good,  like  early  figs."  The  summer  figs  set  in  the  middle  of 
June,  when  the  early  ones  ripen,  and  are  themselves  in  perfection  in  Augnst.  The  third 
crop  is  ready  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  tree  has  shed  its  leaves.  In  mild  winters,  fruit 
may  be  found  on  the  trees  even  bo  late  as  January.  Figs  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  dried. 
To  render  the  fruit  more  certain  of  ripenmg,  the  process  of  caprification  has  been  employed; 
and  the  advantage  of  this  is  very  evident,  when  we  consider  tho  true  nature  of  the  fig. 
What  we  commonly  esteem  the  fruit  of  a  fig  is  no  fruit  at  all,  any  more  than  the  substance 
which  is  eaten  of  the  common  artichoke.  Both  of  them  are  receptacles,  or  a  fleshy  base, 
upon  which  a  number  of  florets  are  inserted.  In  the  artichoke,  the  receptacle  is  plane,  or 
nearly  flat;  and,  consequently,  all  the  florets  that  are  placed  upon  tho  receptacle  are  visible 
without  dissection.  Now,  the  fleshy  part  of  a  fig,  that  part  which  so  much  resembles  a  pear,  is 
also  a  receptacle,  but  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  in  a  very  curious  and  peculiar  manner ;  and 
on  the  surface  of  that  hollowed  part  are  innumerable  florets,  male  or  female,  or  sometimes 
both,  within  this  common  receptacle  And  the  whole  is  so  closed  at  the  top,  that  it  may 
easily  be  supplied  that,  in  thp  case  of  the  receptacle  containing  only  female  flowers,  (he 
male  dust  could  hardly  find  acceas  to  them ;  and  if  there  be  mixed  flowers,  a  more  free 
passage  for  the  air  must  be  requisite  Even  in  Frwice,  it  is  well  known  that  tlie  quality  of 
a  fig  is  improved  by  making  perforations  in  the  top  of  it  The  Eastern  nations  do  more 
than  this.  Caprification  is  by  them  performed  by  going  to  the  woods,  and  thence  collecting 
,  fiom  the  wild  fig  trees  a  little  insect  which  is  very  abundant,  a  species  of  Cynips,  and  bring- 
ing it  home  to  their  cultivated  figs.  These  minute  creatures  fell  to  work  dbectly,  piercing 
the  fruits,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  within  them;  and  fluttering  from  one  to  another, 
with  their  limbs  and  wings  all  charged  with  pollen,  they  by  this  means  convey  fertility  to 
the  otherwise  barren  pistils. 

The  sycamore  tree  (.^g-  540.)  of  Scripture,  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed,  mast  not  be 
confounded  with  the  tree  so  called  in  our  country.  It  is  a  species 
of  fig  {Ficus  Sycamoras),  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  Wild  Fig 
tree;  although  it  is  tlie  true  sycamore,  its  name  being  derived 
from  sycos,  a  fig-tree,  and  vnoros,  a  mulberry.  The  prophet  Amos 
says,  "I  was  no  prophet,  neither  a  prophet's  son;  but  I  was  an 
herdsman,  and  a  gatlierer  of  sycamore  fruit."  Prom  this  and  from 
other  passages  in  Scripture,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  tree  was 
of  very  great  importance  among  the  Jews;  although  its  fruit  is 
extremely  inferior  to  that  of  the  true  fig,  fiar  it  has  a  disagreeable 
bitterness ;  nay,  it  is  said  by  Pliny  and  other  naturalists  to  be 
intolerably  nauseous,  until  rubbed  with  iron  combs,  after  which  it 
ripens  in  four  days.  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  process  of  capri- 
fication. Theophrastus  observes,  that,  when  the  fruit  is  mature, 
it  should  be  pulled  some  days  before  it  is  eaten.  Abdollatif  says, 
that,  previous  to  gathering  the  figs,  a  man  ascends  the  tree  witli 
a  punch  and -pricks  all  the  fruits  with  it,  one  after  another:  a  kind  of  milky  fluid  oozes  from 
this  opening,  and  the  wounded  part  afterwards  turns  black,  and  in  a  few  days  afler  the  fruit 
becomes  sweet  and  fit  for  use.  This  is  indeed  the  only  one  (besides  the  Fimis  Carica)  of 
all  the  120  species  of  Fig,  of  which  the  fruit  is  eataHe,  and  a  vast  quantity  is  consumed  by 
the  Arabs  and  the  natives  of  the  Levant  It  forms  a  large  tree,  said  to  be  among  the 
loftiest  in  Palestine,  with  heart-shaped  angular  leaves,  whose  wood  is  of  considerable  value, 
and  alleged  to  be  indestructible;  of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  &ct  of  the  Egyptian  mum- 
my-cases being  made  of  this  wood.  And  so  abundant  were  these  trees  in  Palestine,  that, 
in  allusion  lo  the  building  of  the  temple,  it  is  stated  that  Solomon  "made  cedars  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  valley  for  abundance :"  so  plentiful, 
indeed,  were  they,  that  "  David  set  overseers  over  them,  and  over  the  olive  trees  that  were 
in  the  low  plains  he  set  Baal-hanan  the  (Jaderite."  Yet  they  were  sometimes  destroyed  by 
the  frosts.  The  fellen  state  of  the  Jews,  and  their  future  prosperity,  are  thus  typified  1^ 
Isaiah :— "  The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones ;  the  sycamores 
are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  cedars." 

The  pomegranate  (Punica  Granatwm)  Is  common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  particularly  in 
all  the  gardens  of  Aleppo.  The  ripe  fruit  is  in  abundance  in  August,  and  is  then  laid  up 
(or  a  winter  slock.   There  are  three  sorts;  a  sour  kind,  a  moderately  sweet  kind,  and  a  very 
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with  sugar,  sprinkled  with  rose-wator,  and  served  up  on  little  plates.  The  pomegranates,  on 
account  of  their  round  and  graceful  figure,  formed  a  frequent  ornament  in  tlie  chapiters  of 
the  building  of  the  Temple : — "  And  the  chapiters  upon  the  two  pillars  had  pomegranates 
also  aijove,  over  against  the  network ;  and  the  pomegranates  were  200,  in  rows  round  about." 
They  were  also  embroidered  upon  the  hem  of  the  high  priest's  ephod.  A  wine  is  sometimes 
extracted  fi'om  these  truits,  and  probably  was  eo  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  word  "  Gath-Rimmon,"  signifying  "  the  press  of  pomegraaatea."  The  seeds,  according 
to  Russell,  constitute  an  important  culinary  article,  being  used  for  conserves  and  syrups.  This 
fruit  was  much  prized  by  the  Israelitish  people,  as  appears  not  only  by  its  description  among 
the  products  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  also  by  the  murmuring  of  the  tribes  when  they  came 
into  the  desert  of  Zin.  "Wherefore,"  said  they,  "have  ye  made  us  to  come  out  of  Egypt 
into  this  vile  place  1  It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  We 
must  not  judge  of  the  Pomegranate  from  the  stunted  specimens  cultivated  in  cold  climates; 
in  warmer  countries  it  constitutes  a  tree,  and  several  towns  and  places  have  derived  the  name 
of"  Rimmon"  from  the  abundance  or  excellence  of  this  production.  "  Saul  dwelt  at  GibeaRi 
under  a  pomegranate  tree  which  was  in  Migron."  The  bark  has  been  used  in  dyeing,  and 
yellow  morocco  leather  is  thus  stained. 

The  "husks,'"  in  Scripture,  which  "the  swine  did  eat,"  in 

parable  of  the  Prodigal  t      , 

generally,  and  with  much  propriety,  considered  to  ba 
those  of  the  fruit  of  the  Carob  tree,  or  Locust  tree  {_fig. 
541 )  (fieratonia  Siliqiia) ;  sometimes  called  St.  John's 
Bread,  from  an  idea  that  its  fruit  was  the  Locusts  eaten 
by  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour ;  but  as  Locusts  have 
fiimi  time  immemorial  been  the  food  of  the  people  of 
the  East,  that  word  may,  very  fairly,  be  taken  in  its 

literal  sense.     The  Corob  forms  a  middle  sized  tree, 

not  unfrequent  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Leguminos^,  liavlng  large  pinnated  leaves,  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  rather  large  pods,  and  seeds  embedded  in  pulp.  The  husks  are  still  com- 
monly employed  for  feeding  cattle  in  Palestine,  after  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and  the  juice 
is  pressed  from  them,  which  is  much  esteemed,  and  used  for  preserving  fruits.  Mixed  with 
liquorice  root,  dry  grapes,  and  other  fruit,  the  Mussulmans  make  sherbet  of  it,  and  it  is  with 
them  an  article  of  daily  consumption.  The  pulp,  too,  is  eaten  after  the  seeds  have  been 
thrown  away :  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  acquires  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  saccharine  matter.     The  leaves  and.  bark  are  used  for  tanning  skins. 

The  Pahn  tree  of  Scripture,  generally  spoken  of,  is  the  Date  Palm  {Phienix  dactylifera), 
and  its  fructification  requires  die  assistance  of  art.  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  allude  to  this 
process  in  terms  which  go  to  prove  that  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge  of  tiie  sexes  of 
plants,  and  the  fertilisation  of  vegetables.  In  the  East,  and  in  Barbary,  as  soon  as  the  Date 
trees  begin  to  flower,  the  inliabitants  carefully  collect  the  male  clusters  before  the  pollen  has 
escaped,  and,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  female  trees,  they  shake  the  male  blossoms  over 
them ;  and  then  fiisten  some  bunches  of  male  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  female  ones.  By 
this  process  the  successive  fecundation  of  the  several  clusters  of  the  date,  which  appear  one 
after  anotlier,  is  ensured.  The  Date  trees  of  Cairo,  says  Delile,  in  his  Fttyraqf  Egypt,  bore 
no  fruit  in  the  year  1800,  because  they  had  not  been  fertilised  as  usual,  l^e  French  and 
Mussulman  troops  were  at  war  during  the  spring,  and  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist  had 
ceased  in  the  desolated  plains.  Thus  the  pollen  of  the  Date  trees,  scattered  by  the  wind, 
instead  of  being  artificially  carried,  as  was  customary,  to  the  female  trees,  failed  to  fecundate 
a  smgle  cluster  of  cultivated  dates :  but  its  influence  was  seen  on  the  wild  Date  trees,  several 
of  which,  though  at  considerable  distances,  bore  fruit,  though  this  fruit  was  so  small  and  sour 
as  to  be  unfit  for  food.  The  poet  Pontanus  lias  sung  in  glowing  terms  the  history  of  two 
Date  palms.  Of  which  the  female  was  cultivated  at  Otranto,  and  the  male  at  Brindisi ;  that' 
is,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  one  another.  In  spite  of  this  immense  interval,  the 
Date  tree  of  Otranto  was  fertilised  by  the  other  tree,  and  produced  an  abundance  of  delicious 
fcaiL  The  winds  peribnned  the  task  of  convej-ing  the  fecundating  dust  from  the  male  tree 
into  the  young  ovaries  of  the  female.  Many  sunikr  instances  are  recorded.  Four  or  five 
months  after  the  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  the  Date  trees  begin  to  bend  under  the  weight 
of  their  bunches  of  ripe  fruit.  The  number  of  these  clusters  varies  considerably.  "There  are 
generall;^  three  or  four  on  each  tree,  though  some  individuals  have  produced  ten  or  twelve. 
Each  weighs  from  tfventy  to  fifty  pounds.  Before  the  fruit  has  acquired  its  full  size,  it  is 
requisite  to  raise  the  clusters,  and  tie  them  to  the  base  of  the  leaves,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  shaken  and  bruised  against  one  another  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  dates  must  be 
gathered  some  days  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  or  they  speedily  decay  and  ferment. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  tune,  they  are  spread  on  mats  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  these  are  the  dates  that  are  somethnes  seen  in  Europe.  But  the  fruit,  so 
parched,  give's  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour  that  is  found  in  the 
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npe  end  freshlj  gathered  dates.  They  also  prepare  a  kind  of  paste,  by  pre^ug  the  fruits 
very  hard,  and  putting  it  in  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  which  are  generally 
carried  by  the  caravans.  Jericho  was  called  the  city  of  Palms,  from  the  number  of  Date 
trees  in  the  neighbourliood ;  but  they  are  now  comparatively  rare.  They  were  emblematic 
of  Palestine  on  the  Roman  coins,  "where  lone  Judea  wept  beneath  her  palm,"  with  the 
inscription  "  Judaa  Capta."  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  history  of  the  uses  of  this  celebrated 
and  most  valuable  plant,  for  that  may  be  found  in  various  well-hnown  publications;  but  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that,  on  account  of  its  evergreen  foliage,  it  has  been 
considered  by  the  Psalmist  as  an  apt  emblem  of  the  flourishing  and  happy  state  of  "  the 
righteous,"  who  "  shall  flourish  as  a  palm  tree ;"  and  that  palm  branches  or  leaves  (for  palms 
have  no  branches)  have  been  borne  as  indicative  of  joy  and  festivity,  as  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Maccabees ;  and  when  our  Saviour  entered  Jerus^em,  the  people  "  took  brunches 
of  the  Palm  tree,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him."  At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jew-s,  as 
ia  well  known,  had  a  divine  command  to  employ  "goodly  palm  branches"  in  the  erection  of 
booths;  and  to  this  day,  on  the  celebration  of  that  festival,  the  Jews  try,  by  every  means,  to 
procure  diied  ones,  when  living:  remote  from  the  countries  where  they  grow.  In  one  part 
of  the  south  of  Prance,  the  sale  of  tliese  leaves  forms  a  staple  article  of  trade.  The  village 
of  Bordighiera,  situated  on  an  eminence  sheltered  towards  the  north  by  the  Apennines,  pre- 
sents from  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  a  tropica!  spot,  on  account  of  the  numerous  Date  trees 
which,  surround  it.  These  are  from  forty  to  forty-five  feet  high ;  their  fruit  is  seldom  ripened 
sufficiently  for  eating;  and  it  is  for  the  sale  of  their  leaves  that  these  trees  are  cultivated. 
They  are  sold  at  tivo  periods  of  the  year,  in  spring  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  in  September  for 
the  Jewish  Passover.  It  ia  chiefly  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  to  Rome  and  Naples,  that  the  palms 
of  Bordighiera  are  sent  Those  gathered  in  autumn,  and  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
Jews,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  cannot  obtain  recent  Palms,  fetch  a 
high  price ;  they  are  sent  off  in  parcels  of  000,  at  about  50  cents  each.  Many  vessels  are 
annually  employed  in  this  trade. 

The  Olive  (Olea)  attains  to  a  large  size  in  Palestine,  and  the  country  has  been  considered 
eminently  blessed  for  the  abundance  of  this  tree,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  oil,  which  the 
Israelites  conveyed  lo  the  markets  of  Tyre.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  ordered  to  the  work- 
men that  king  Hiram  sent  him,  besides  other  provisbns,  20,000  baths  of  oil  But  the  oi!  here 
spoken  ofj  is  supposed  to  have  not  been  expressed  from  the  cultivated  olive.  Schultz  found 
near  Jericho,  in  the  bed  of  a  brook  that  was  dried  up,  several  wild  Olive  trees,  wh63e  fruit 
was  as  large  again  as  that  of  the  cultivated  kind,  and  from  these  the  natives  extracted  an 
oil,  which  they  used  not  for  food,  but  as  medicine. 

The  Cedar  {Jig.  542.)  must  not  be  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the  interesting  plants  of 
the  Holy  Land;  it  is  a  Br  of  the  graup  of  Larches,  and  hence 
called  by  some  authors  Pinus  Cedrus,  and  by  others  Larix  Cedrus. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  stately  size,  its  wide-spreading  fan-like 
branches,  and  its  not  deciduous  leaves,  in  which  latter  particu- 
lar it  differs  from  the  other  larches.  It  is  a  native  of  several 
places  m  the  Levant,  and  especially  of  the  famed  Mount  I^banon, 
which  has  been  celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  times  for  its 
cedars.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  royal  palace  there 
were  built  of  this  wood ;  and  in  the  last  structure,  so  great  e 
quantity  of  this  tree  was  employed,  that  it  was  called  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  Masts  of  ships  were  made  of  it  nt 
Tyre ,  and  so  important  was  it  to  the  ancient  Jews,  that  the 
Psalmist  compares  the  boughs  of"  the  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt" 
to  the  cedais  of  God  ("goodly  cedars,"  in  our  translation),  Po- 
corke  measured  a  stem  Ikit  was  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference. 
Abundant  as  were  the  cedars  in  Lebanon  during  the  days  of  So- 
lomon, they  are  now  greatly  reduced,  and  confined  to  the  steep 
^'^"  declivity  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountain,  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  Carmelite  monastery  of  St.  Sergius.  Mayo,  in  the  summer  of  1813, 
calculated  the  number  of  trees,  of  which  this  grove  consists,  at  800  or  900  large  and  smal . 
Among  them  were  nine  principal  cedars,  whose  circumference,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  nearly  twenty  feet;  so  that  it  is  with  some  justice  that  Professor  Martyn  has  remarked 
that  there  are  probably  now  more  cedars  in  Bri'Viin,  than  there  are  in  all  Palestine,  It  is  hanlly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  cedar  wood,  of  which  pencils  are  made,  js  not  the  produce  of 
this  tree,  but  a  species  of  Juniper  (JuniperiJi  virginiana),  called  the  red  cedar. 

The  Terebinth  tree  ijig.  543.)  is  oilen  mentioned  in  Scripture :  this  is  the  PislachiaTere- 
binthus  of  Linnieus,  if  Celsius  be  correct  in  calling  the  Oak  of  our  translation  his  Terebin- 
thus  iudaica;  and  Rosonmuller,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  re- 
Bpecting  the  natural  history  of  Scripture,  informs  us  that  the  words  Bl-Blah,  m  our  Bible 
rendered  oak,  are  particularly  applied  to  the  Terebinth.  Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous  images 
that  his  family  brought  fixini  Mesopotamia  under  a  Terebmth  tree.  An  angel  appeared  tc 
Vol.  II  21  2F 
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Gideon  under  a  Tercoinlh  Iree.  It  waa  in  a  valley  of  Terebinth  trees  that  Saul  encamped 
with  his  host,  and  under  one  of  them  ivere  he  and  hia  sons  buried.  Absalom  hung  upon  a 
Terebinth  tree,  and  Isaiah  threatens  the  idolaters  {eh.  L  v.  30.),  that  tliey  shall  be  as  a 
Terebinth  tree  wliose  leaves  fall  off;  that  is,  being  an  evergreen,  when  the  tree  dies.  On 
account  of  the  great  age,  to  which  it  lives,  it  is  employed  metaphorii^ally  to  indicate  the 
prosperous  and  enduring  state  of  the  Jews  when  they  were  to  be  again  restored.  One  of 
them,  under  which  Deborah  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  according  to  Josephus,  waa  shown  neaa 
riebron  at  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  be- 
iween  Jerusalem  and  Sethlehem  stood  an  old  tree,  under  which  tradition  relates  tliat  the 


544 


Virgin  Mary  rested,  when  slie  went  from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  her  son  in  the 
Temple;  andthis  was  equally  venerated  by  the  Mahometajis  as  by  the  Cbrislians:  but  in 
1646  it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  wood  of  the  Terebinth  tree  is  white,  hard, 
and  abounding  m  resin.  The  turpentine  is  obtained  by  malting  incisions,  whicli  should  be 
done  annually,  else  the  accumulated  fluid  swells,  and  finally  bursts  and  desrroys  the  tree. 
From  the  neglect  of  this  practice.  Terebinth  trees,  which  used  to  he  so  frequent  in  Judea, 
are  now  become  of  rare  occurrence. 

Gladly  as  we  would  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  the  plants  of  the  Holv  Land  wantofspaee 
compels  us  to  be  brie£  The  Plane  tree  {Platanus  orientahs)  (fig  544  )  is  abundant  in 
,  Palestine,  and  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the  poplar  which 
yielded  the  rods  that  .lacob  placed  before  the  sheep  in  the  watering  troughs  The  thorns 
with  which  our  blessed  I/)rd  waa  crowned  were  the  spiny  bxanchea  of  Zizvphus  Spina 
Christi  (^g.  545.),  a  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  Holy  Land  Among  the  plants  producing 
odoriferous  gums  or  oils,  of  which  the  Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead  or  of  Mecca  is  the  most 
celebrated,  are  the  Amyris  gileadensis  (fig.  546.)  and  A  Opobal-atnum  of  Linnteus,  but 


these  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  Syria  or  Palestine,  whatever  they  may  have  been  f  f 
Arabia,  the  peculiar  country  of  the  precious  balsams.  Strabo,  indeed,  mentions  a  balsam 
garden  at  Jericho ;  and  Judah  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  traded  in  wheat,  oil,  and  balsam 
(or  resin,  as  the  margin  has  it) ;  hut  whether  the  Amyris  or  not,  must  admit  of  great  doubt. 
Gum  ladanum"  is  yielded  by  Cistus  Lsdaniferus,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lot  of  the  He- 
brews, and  among  the  spices  which  the  lahmaelitish  merchants  brought  from  Gilead  to 
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Egypt.  It  is  a  iieautifijl  and  well-known  plant  in  gardens.  The  gum  or  resin  is  ound  on 
the  branches,  and  being  soft  and  clammy  early  in  the  morning,  the  goafs  are  driven  in  among 
the  plants  and  it  adheres  to  their  beards  Myrrli  and  frankincense  are  tJie  products  of  Ara- 
b  an  pi  nts  Galbanura  (Jg  547 )  an  n  red  nt  n  the  incenEe  of  the  Banctuary,  was  pro- 
ed  f  m  the  Bubon  Galbanuni,  an  umbcUiferoofl 
pi  f  Syria.  What  particular  Rose,  "  llie  Rosa 
f  h  n,"  and  the  "  Rose  plant  in  Jericho,"  is, 
t  pp  1  aps  imposfiible  to  conjecture.  The  plant, 
ul  ly  known  ujider  the  name  of  the  Rose  of 
J  ho,  s  no  rose  at  all,  but  a  small  cruciferous 
plant,  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  Anas- 
tat  ca  h  erochuntica.Og'.  548.).  After  flowering, 
and  wh  u  the  seeds  approach  maturity,  this  plant 
d  up  its  leaves  fall,  the  branches,  which  are 
g  d  and  thorny,  shrmk  t<^ether,  and  form  a  kind 
f  upd  tuft,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  list.  In 
'^  "^  th       ta  e,  the  Anastatica  is  driven  by  the  winds, 

h    h  t        t    p  b    th      oot  tl     d      rt,   and  as  far  as  the  sea  shore,  and  is  brought 

to  Eu  pe  1  t  IB  d  gnat  d  as  th  Rose  f  Jericho  or  hygrometric  Jerosa.  The  most 
ridiculous  &bles  were  invented  respecting  this  plant,  at  a  period  when  superstition  greedily 
received  them.  It  is  an  undoubted  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Rose  of  Jericho  opens  and 
extends  its  branches  when  immersed  in  water,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  damp,  and 
resumes  its  former  appearance  when  exposed  to  the  wind  or  to  heat. 

To  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  Malte-Brun,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  its 
most  useful  productions: — "It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  the  advantages  of  nature  were  duly 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  human  skill,  we  might,  in  the  space  of  twenty  leagues,  bring  to- 
gether in  Syria  all  tlie  vegetable  riches  of  the  most  distant  countries.  Besides  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  beans,  and  the  cotton  plant,  which  are  cultivated  everywhere,  there  are  several 
objects  of  utility  or  pleasure,  peculiar  to  difierent  localities.  Palestine,  for  example,  abounds 
in  Sesamnm,  which  affbrds  oil,  and  in  Dhoura,  similar  to  tjiat  of  Egypt  Maize  thrives  in 
the  light  soil  of  Baalbec,  and  Rico  js  cultivated  with  success  along  the  marsh  cf  Haoule. 
Within  these  twenty-five  years  the  Sugar  canes  have  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
Saide  and  Beirout,  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Delta.  Indigo  grows,  without  cul- 
ture, on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only  requires  a  little  care  to  secure  good  quality.  The 
hills  of  l^takia  produce  Tobacco,  which  creates  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Damietta 
and  Cairo.  This  crop  is  at  present  cultivated  in  all  the  mountains.  The  White  Mulberry 
forms  the  ricjies  of  the  Druses;  by  the  beautiftil  silks  which  are  obtained  from  it :  and  the 
Vine,  raised  on  poles,  or  creeping  along  the  ground,  furnishes  red  and  white  wines,  equal  to 
those  of  Bordeaux.  Jaffa  boasts  of  its  lemons  and  Water-melons ;  Gaza  possesses  both  the 
Dates  of  Mecca  and  the  Pomegranate  of  Algiers.  Tripoli  has  Oranges  which  may  vie  with 
those  of  Malta;  Beirout  has  Figs  like  Marseilles,  and  Bananas  like  St  Domingo;  Aleppo  is 
unequalled  tor  Pistachio  nuts;  and  Damascus  possesses  all  the  fruits  of  Europe,  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Peaches  growing  with  equal  facility  on  her  rocky  soil.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Arabian  Coffee  shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  130.) 


SUBSECT.  ! 


— Zoology. 


The  native  zoology  of  Asiatic  Turkey  does  not  present  us  with  any  remarkable  species 
that  are  not  equally  found  in  the  adjacent  extremities  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  lion  was  once 
common  in  Syria,  and,  according  to  Oppian,  formerly  over-ran  Armenia;  but  this  formidable 
creature  is  now,  as  M.  Cuvier  observes,  almost  confined  to  Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia. 
We  have  determined  the  liict  of  the  African  Lion  (Leo  afrkanvs  Sw.)  being  a  distinct  spe- 
cies from  that  of  Asia,  which  we  have  therefore  named  Leo 
asiaticus.  Angora  is  celebrated  for  its  peculiar  breeds  of 
goats  and  of  cats. 

The  Angota'Goats  are  very  beautiful:  the  hair,  mostly 
white,  IS  long  and  eoft,  and  much  esteemed  for  fabricating 
shawls  and  other  dresses ;  it  has  long  buff-coloured  ears,  and 
the  horns,  pointing  upwards,  have  a  spiral  turn. 

The  Angora  Sheep  (^fig.  549.)  are  also  peculiar.  There 
are  three  breeds,  all  well  proportioned,  called  Coquo  Muana, 
Coquo,  and  Zomba,  in  all  wbich  the  horns  are  small.  Thft 
Coquo  has  the  finest  wool,  that  of  the  others  being  more  hairy 
They  all  iiave  very  long  tails,  but  the  ears  are  horizontal. 
T  than  ours,  with  beards  like  the  lynx,  ajid,  although  seldom  eeeii 
n  the  houses  of  Paris. 
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Sect.  llI.-^Hislorical  Geography. 
To  detail  the  revolutions  of  the  countries  now  comprehended  in  Asiatic  Turkey  wou.d 
re  little  less  than  detailing  those  of  the  world.  Down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
ihe  Turks,  in  1453,  they  were  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  which  decided 
the  fate  of  mankind.  These  revolutions,  indeed,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  even  to  indicate  them  to  the  intelligent  reader.  First  to  be  noticed  are  the 
numerous  little  states  in  Canaan  subdued  by  the  Jews,  and  those  which  continued  as  their 
neighbours.  At  last  Judea  absorbed  nearly  all  these  states,  and  had  for  its  enemy  only  Syria, 
and  Ibi  its  friendly  neighbour,  Phcenicia,  with  its  splendid  commercial  capital,  Tyre.  In 
Asia  Minor  we  find  a  similar  multitude  of  auis.ll  states, — Ionia,  j£olis,  Lydia,  Caria,  and 
many  others.  Then  comes  the  era  of  the  great  empires,  commencing  with  Assyria,  and 
contmued  by  Bibylon,  both  founded  in  this  region,  and  both  yielding  lo  the  Persian  empire, 
which,  under  tne  conquering  arms  of  Cyrua,  extended  itself  beyond  any  former  state  ; 
reaching  over  all  western  Asia,  including  Egypt,  and  attempting  to  overpower  Greece. 
But  its  contests  with  this  last  power  had  a  fiital  issue.  The  phalanx  of  Macedon,  trained 
by  Philip  and  led  by  Alexander,  overthrew  at  one  blow  this  colossal  but  ill-compacted  and 
enfeebled  power;  and  a  Greek  empire  was  established  from  the  Nile  to  the  Indus.  When 
that  mighty  mass  of  conquest  went  to  pieces  with  the  sudden  disappearance  of  its  head,  the 
tingdom  of  tbe  Seleucids;  was  formed,  which  included  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
tenned  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  the  exception  of  some  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  Amid  the  con- 
fiision'of  wars  and  contests  which  ensuedcunong  Alexander's  successors,  Asia  Minor  became 
not  only  independent,  but  the  seat  of  some  very  potent  and  celebrated  monarchies, — Perga- 
mus,  Pontus,  Armenia;  each  of  which  might  have  even  aimed  at  general  monarchy,  had 
not  a  mightier  foe  appeared  in  the  field.  To  R<pme  all  the  nations  that  had  ruled  Asia  were 
destined  to  bow;  yet  none  maintained  a  harder  struggle,  or  fell  with  greater  glory,  than 
Antiochus,  Mithridates,  and  some  others  of  these  kings  newly  risen  to  greatness,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Judea,  were  completely  reduced  to  the  condition  of  provinces;  but  whenever 
her  legions  attempted  to  pass  the  desert,  and  were  involved  in  the  wide  plains  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  were  enveloped  by  the  flying  clouds  of  Parthian  cavalry,  and  their  career 
was  closed  widi. signal  disaster.  Western  Asia,  under  the  Roman  government,  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries  a  peaceful  and  voluptuous  repose.  This  was  broken,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  that  mighty  revolution  which  has  changed  the  whole  aspect,  moral  and  political,  of 
the  Eastern  world.  The  empire  of  the  caliphs,  established  at  Bagdad,  soon  ruled,  with 
absolyte  away,  Syria  and  Assyria.  Even  after  this  original  kingdom  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  those  numberless  hordes  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Turks  or  Toorks,  poured 
down  from  the  northern  interior  of  Asia,  they  all  equally  fought  under  the  law  and  standard 
of  Mahomet,  The  vanquished  were  either  compelled  to  embrace  his  religion,  or  reduced 
to  a  subject  and  degraded  class,  deprived  of  almost  all  the  rights  of  humanity.  These  suc- 
cessive irruptions  continually  hemmed  in  more  closely  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and,  even  after 
the  Turkish  power  seemed  completely  fallen,  it  broke  forth  under  the  Ottoman  dynasty  with 
increased  vigour.  At  this  era,  however,  the  progress  of  Moslem  domination  received  a 
temporary  check,  by  that  series  of  powerful  expeditions  from  Europe  so  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  crusades.  The  crescent  was,  for  the  time,  humbled:  Jerusalem  was  rescued, 
and  erected  Into  a  kingdom,  which  subsisted  for  about  a  century.  At  length  all  the  Chris- 
tian powers  m  the  East  gave  way  before  the  victorious  arms,  first  of  Saladin,  and  afterwards 
of  Mahomet  and  Selim.  In  the  course  of  Ihe  fifteenth  century,  all  that  part  of  Asia  of 
which  we  are  treating  terminated  its  long  series  of  revolutions  by  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
Turkish  empire ;  it  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  the  degrading  and  brutalizing  sway  of 
this  empire,  and  of  the  austere  and  bigoted  religion  on  which  it  is  founded.  Under  this  in- 
fluence, that  ^andeur  and  prosperity  which  rendered  it  the  most  celebrated  region  of  the 
world  has  entirely  disappeared.  Volney,  who  traversed  it  with  the  eye  of  a  philosophic 
observer,  has  painted  its  downMl  in  the  most  eloquent  and  affecting  terms.  "  Everywhere,'' 
says  he,  "I  saw  only  tyranny  and  misery,  robbery  and  devastation.  I  found  daily  on  my 
route  abandoned  fields,  deserted  villages,  cities  in  ruins.  Frequently  I  discovered  antique 
monuments,  remains  of  temples,  of  palaces,  and  of  fortresses;  pillars,  aqueducts,  and  tombs, 
this  spectacle  led  my  mind  to  meditate  on  past  times,  and  excited  in  my  heart  profound  and 
serious  thought  I  recalled  those  ancient  ages,  when  twenty  famous  nations  existed  in 
these  countries ;  I  painted  to  myself  the  Assyrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Chaldean 
on  those. of  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  reigning  iiora  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean.  I 
numbered  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Idumea,  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  the  warlise 
states  of  the  Philistmes,  and  the  commercial  republics  of  Phtenicia.  This  Syria,  said  I, 
now  almost  unpeopled,  could  then  count  an  hundred  powerful  cities ;  its  fields  were  covered 
with  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  Everywhere  appeared  cultivated  fields,  frequented  roads, 
crowded  liabitations.  What,  alas '.  is  become  of  these  ages  of  abundance  and  of  life '!  What 
of  so  many  brilliant  creations  of  the  hand  of  manl  Where  are  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh, 
Ihe  walls  of  Babylon,  the  palaces  of  Persepolis,  the  temples  of  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem  ! 
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Where  are  the  fleets  of  Tyre,  the  i3ocks  of  Arad,  the  looms  of  Sidon,  and  tJiat  multitude 
of  sailors,  of  pilots,  of  merchants,  of  Boldiersi  Where  are  those  labourers,  those  harvests, 
those  flocks,  and  that  crowd  of  living  beings,  which  then  covered  the  lace  of  the  earthi 
Alaa!  I  have  surveyed  this  ravaged  knd,  I  have  visited  the  places  which  were  the  theatre 
of  BO  much  splendour,  and  have  seen  only  solitude  and  desertion.  I  have  sought  the  ancient 
nations  and  their  works,  but  I  have  seen  only  a  trace,  like  that  which  the  foot  of  the  pas- 
senger leaves  on  the  dust  The  temples  are  crumbled  down ;  the  palaces  are  overthrown ; 
the  ports  are  filled  up ;  the  cities  are  destroyed ;  and  the  earth,  stripped  of  its  inhabitants, 
ie  only  a  desolate  place  of  tombs."  Although  this  picture  is  overcharged  in  some  of  its 
features,  its  general  character  applies  but  too  truly  to  the  regbn  now  before  us. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
The  principles  and  mode  of  government  are  exactly  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European 


Turkey.  The  pachas,  invested  with  the  command  of  ej 
power  of  the  original  despot  fi:om  whom  they  derive  their  appointment  Their  distance, 
indeed,  atJbrds  them  much  more  ample  opportunities  of  acting  independently,  and  of  merely 
transmitting  to  the  Porte  such  an  amount  of  tribute  and  military  aid  as  they  can  conveniently 
spare.  Even  Asia  Minor,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  Turkish  power,  has  been  the  seat  of 
formidable  rebellions;  and  Paswan  Oglou  long  governed  an  extensive  tract  of  its  eastern 
districts  with  little  or  no  control  from  the  Porte,  The  more  remote  pachalics  of  Acre  and 
Bagdad  have  almost  completely  shaken  off  the  yoke.  The  independence  of  the  former  dates 
from  Dalier  Omar,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  was  maintained  still  more  com- 
pletely under  the  ferocious  Djezzar.  Since  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  Porte  has  derived 
neither  force  nor  revenuo  from  an  appanage  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Judea.  A  similar  independence  was  earned  by  Ahmed,  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  after  his  gallant 
defence  of  that  city  against  Nadir  Shah,  and  afterwards  against  his  successor  Solyman.  In 
1810,  indeed,  the  Porte  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  reigning  pacha  by  a  creature  of  itsown, 
who,  however,  effected  the  expulsion  of  his  rival  only  by  collecting  a  band  of  hardy  Kurd 
mountaineers,  who  form  at  present  the  ruling  power  in  Bagdad.  In  general,  after  a  year 
or  two  of  possession,  a  gams  begms  between  the  Porte  and  the  new  pacha;  the  latter  en- 
deavouring to  shake  off  his  dependence,  while  the  former  strives  to  terminate  the  refractory 
vassal's  life  by  the  bowstring;  and  notwithstanding  the  decayed  and  decrepit  state  of  the 
sultan's  power,  yet  by  incessant  perseverance,  and  by  throwing  his  weight  m  the  scale  of 
a  rival  candi^kle,  it  has  usually  succeeded  in  the  end.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  recently 
wrested  Syria  ftom  the  Porte,  upon  whom  he  retains  only  a  nominal  dependence. 

This  imperfect  and  precarious  independence  is,  generally  speaking,  the  reverae  of  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  people.  The  pacha  rules  with  as  complete 
and  tyrannical  a  sway  as  the  sultan :  he  is  rendered  cruel  by  the  dangers  by  which  he  is 
surrounded ;  and  careless  of  the  wel&re  of  his  district  by  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
his  place  is  held.  In  order  to  maint^n  his  power,  he  takes  into  pay  the  brave  but  fierce  and 
predatory  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  must  secure  their  attachment  by  allowing  them 
liberty  to  commit  plunder  and  outrage.  According  to  Volney,  they  raise  a  prosecution  in 
one  place  agamst  a  rich  man,  and  strip  him  under  a  specious  pretext;  in  another,  they  hire 
false  witnesses,  and  impose  a  contribution  for  an  imaginary  fault ;  they  foment  everywhere 
the  enmities  of  sects,  and  encourage  them  to  give  informations  against  each  other,  in  order 
to  aiford  a  pretest  for  avanies.  Thus  their  imprudent  avarice  c<dlects  into  one  heap  all  the 
riches  of  a  country.  When  the  government  pretends  to  avenge  the  oppressed  people,  it 
snatches  to  itself  the  spoil  from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  and  dieds  his  blood  uselessly  for 
B  crime  of  which  itself  is  the  accomplice,  and  by  which  it  prolits. 

Sect.  V, — Prodw:tive  Industry. 

The  causes  which  have  rendered  abortive  the  vast  capacities  given  by  nature  to  this  region 
for  the  production  of  almost  every  species  of  wealth,  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
preceding  section.  It  is  true  that  all  these  countries  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been 
distinguished  rather  by  agricultural  industry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  than  by  the  liner 
manuloctures,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  by  caravans  from  the  great 
empires  of  Uie  East  In  most  of  its  districts,  however,  culture  is  rendered  msecure  by  the 
oppression  of  the  paclias,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Arabs,  against  which  the  government  cannot, 
or  at  least  does  not  afibrd  protection.  Hence,  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  tracts  be- 
hind Jordan  and  Lebanon,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  which  were  formerly  covered  with  the  richest 
harvests,  no  trace  of  fertility  remains,  except  only  in  their  overgrowT  and  deserted  pastures. 
The  upper  tracts  of  Asia  Mmor  and  Armenia,  where  horses  and  cattle  are  reared,  are  both 
less  exposed  to  inroad,  and  better  able  to  defend  Ihemselves,  though  they  too  often  abuse 
their  strength  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plams.  Here,  however,  is 
produced  the  fine  goat's  hair  or  Mohair  of  Angora,  which  is  sought  in  Europe  as  a  material 
of  some  valuable  manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  of  an  ordinary  kind,  coarse,  and  for  inli-- 
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nal  consumption  only.  Yet  silk,  coiton,  leather,  and  soap  ere  staples  of  the  Levant;  and 
the  two  latter  find  a  place  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Finer  specimens,  however,  of  all 
these  commodities  seem  to  be  afforded  from  the  cities  of  Barhary.  The  manufiicture  ot 
Damascus  blades,  bo  femed  in  the  middle  ages,  ceased  from  the  period  when  Timour  carried 
to  Tartary  the  artisans  employed  on  them.  At  Tokat  there  is  a  great  fabric  of  copper  ve»- 
bcIb.  The  women  among  the  wandering-  tribes  in  the  upper  districts  weave  the  admired 
Turkey  carpets;  but  the  finest  are  made  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Persia. 

No  part  of  the  world  appears  more  expressly  destined  to  he  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  numerous  coasts  and  islands  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  its  position  at  the  connecting  point  of  the  three  continents,  and  its  contiguity 
lo  countries  wliose  dissimilar  tastes  and  prSuctions  peculiarly  fit  them  to  supply  each  oSier'a 
deficiencies,  are  advantages  which  naturally  rendered  it  the  earliest  and  most  fovoured  seat 
of  commerce.  The  splendour  of  its  ancient  emporia  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world; 
and  they  continued  for  a  lengthened  period,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  influence  of  revolu- 
tion and  oppression,  to  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  their  early  commerce  and  magnifi- 
cence. These,  however,  have  at  length  almost  totally  disappeared.  Only  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna  survive ;  the  former  supported  by  Syria  and  the  caravan  trade  of  interior  Asia,  by 
which  at  one  lime  it  received  even  the  muslins  and  jewels  of  India.  Since  the  discovery, 
however,  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Indian  trade  has  taken  almost 
wholly  a  diflerent  route.  The  internal  distractions  which  agitated  Persia  for  half  a  century 
rendered  the  intercourse  with  that  empire  both  dangerous  and  unprofitable.  Through  these 
causes  Aleppo,  once  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  in  the  Levant,  has  suffered  a  great  decline. 
Smyrna,  as  it  carries  on  merely  the  local  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  the  part  of  the  empire 
which  has  suffered  least  by  anarchy  and  rapine,  still  maintains  a  respectable  place  as  a  trad- 
ing city.  It  exports  raw  silk,  goat's  hair,  Turkey  carpels,  raisins,  drugs,  and  gums,  in 
exchange  for  the  cloths  and  hardware  of  Europe.  (There  is  a  very  fiill  account  of  the 
trade  of  Smyrna  in  M'CuUoch's  CommeTcial  Dictionary,  under  the  h^d  Smyrna.) 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Sodal  Slate. 

The  state  of  social  existence,  religion,  learning,  and  manners,  so  far  as  respects  the  ruling 
people,  is  precisely  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European  Turkey.  They  present  that  austere, 
uniform,  and  gloomy  character,  which  the  jireoepts  of  Mahomet  tend  to  form,  and  which  is 
produced  in  its  utmost  purity  in  the  cities  of  Turkey.  The  native  and  subject  races,  how-' 
ever,  exhibit  marked  distinctions.  The  Greek  population,  which  in  Europe  makes  the 
prominent  feature  among  the  conquered  people,  exists  only  lo  a  limited  extent  on  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Mmor,  In  its  room  all  the  mountainous  Asiatic  tracts  contain  bold  and 
hardy  tribes,  who,  availing  themselves  of  their  distance  and  the  declining  power  of  the 
pachas,  admit  little  control  over  their  internal  proceedmgs,  and  establish  independent  and 
sometimes  almost  republican  governments. 

The  bigh  and  uncultivated  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  are  occupied  by  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  race  called  Turcomans,  either  because  they  are  really  descended 
from  the  people  of  that  name  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  or  perhaps,  because  a  similar  situa- 
tion, producing  similar  habits  and  aspect,  has  caused  tho  two  to  be  confounded.  They  drive 
their  flocks  in  summer  into  the  most  elevated  tracts,  and,  as  winter  approaches,  lead  them 
down  into  the  lower  and  sheltered  valleys.  All  their  habits  are  decidedly  Tartar ;  and  with 
the  domestic  simplicity  of  this  race  they  combme  its  love  of  war  and  booty^  with  no  nice 
consideration  how  this  latter  may  be  obtained.  When  summoned,  however,  to  fight  under 
the  banner  of  the  empire,  and  to  unsheath  the  sword  against  the  infidels,  they  are  prompt  in 
obeying  the  call,  and  form  the  main  military  strengBi  of  Turkey.  They  serve  a  ^orl 
campaign  without  pay,  but  wfth  little  ardour,  and  with  full  license  of  plunder.  Tiiough 
they  cannot  meet  disciplined  troops  in  the  shock  of  battle,  they  make  excellent  irregular 
cavalry. 

Syria,  Palestine,  and  Bagdad  have  attracted  great  numbers  f  Arabo  Ikm  the  vast 
deserts  by  which  these  countries  are  bordered.  Besides  those  i  ho  mak  nro,d  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  or  who  drive  their  flocks,  with  or  without  perm  ss  n  nto  th  se  more 
fertile  pastures,  there  are  many  who  have  obtained  a  fixed  settl  m  nt  n  the  fields  or 
the  cities,  and  have  become  regular  subjects  of  the  empire.     Th  f   m  t       tablished 

manners,  and  have  a  more  gay  and  polished  address  than  the  T  k  Manj  f  them 
become  thriving  merchants;  but  they  never  forget  those  long  g  n  al  <n  tl  t  respect 
for  the  beard,  and  admiration  for  the  horse,  which  form  the  p  de  t  th  A  ab  in  his 
native  desert. 

,  The  steep  and  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon  have  given  shelter  to  races  of  quite  a  different 
character  from  the  wandering  or  the  settled  Arabs.  Those  high  slopes,  unfit  for  pasturage, 
are  made,  by  the  laborious  culture  of  the  people,  to  yield  them  suteistencc;  they  fight  on 
foot  with  the  musket;  they  have,  what  is  most  rare  in  Asia,  national  assemblies,  with  some 
form  of  republican  government.  Among  these  mountain  fribes,  the  chief  are  the  Maroiiites 
and  the  Druses. 
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The  Maronites  were  originally  tlie  proselytes  of  Maron,  a  saint  of  the  fifth  century ;  but 
beina  stigmatised  aa  hereUcs,  they,  in  the  seventh  century,  sought  refuge,  uudet  a  distm- 
guished  leader  called  John  the  Maronite,  in  the  hiily  countiy  of  Kestouan,  behmd  Iripoli. 
Here,  when  the  Saracens  oTer-ran  Syria,  carrying  on  a  war  of  fierce  persecution  against  the 
Christian  name,  the  Maronite  territory  became  the  retreat  of  many  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  for  the  free  exercise  of  that  religion.  Hasing  procured  arms,  they  bravely  de- 
fended themselves,  and  the  Mahometans  were  unwilling  to  waste  their  time  and  resources 
Dn  a  territory  so  difficult  and  so  poor.  By  degrees  they  not  only  freed  themselves  from  sub- 
jection of  every  kind,  but,  availing  themselves  of  avourable  occasions,  made  inroads  into  the 
surroundmg  territories,  and  carried  their  arms  even  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  At  length  Amu- 
rath  III.,  a  fierce  and  active  prince,  became  indignant  at  seemg  his  power  thus  braved,  in 
1588,  he  collected  a  large  force,  penetrated  into  their  territory,  and  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  to  bmd  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute,  which  has  ever  since  been  paid,  or  at  least  owned  as  due.  In  every  oUier  respect, 
they  endure  scarcely  any  control.  The  Catholic  rites  are  celebrated  as  publicly  in  Kesrouan 
■B  in  Italy  Of  the  numerous  villages  huilt  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  each  has  its  priest,  its 
chapel,  and  its  bell.  The  Maronites,  notwithstanding  their  devlatbns  from  strict  orthodoxy, 
have  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  nothing  could  ever 
induce  them  to  renounce,  and  which  connives  at  their  retaining  a  patriarch  of  tlieir  own, 
who  resides  at  the  monastery  of  Kanohin.  Kesrouan  contains  upwards  of  200  convents;  but 
as  the  monks  till  the  ground,  and  have  brethren  capable  of  carrying  on  all  necessary  h,-indi- 
jraft  trades,  they  cannot  be  ranlted  as  useless  members  of  society.  Thenumerous  priests 
are  supported  solely  by  the  bounty  of  theh  flocks,  which  they  are  obliged  lo  eke  out  by  the 
eultivation  of  land,  or  the  prosecution  of  a  trade ;  even  the  bishops  dii  not  usually  enjoy  a 
revenue  of  more  than  sixty  guineas  a  year.  For  this  poverty,  the  clergy  are  compensated 
"  ■-  the  great  respect  paid  them  by  the  people,  who  kiss  theiv  hands  whenever  they  meet 
^em.  The  Maronites,  in  general,  live  in  a  happy  simpUcity,  in  rude  hamlets  or  solitary 
houses,  among  the  acclivities  of  Lebanon.  They  recognise  no  distinctions  of  rank.  Those, 
indeed,  whom  tiiey  call  sheiks,  or,  as  we  would  say,  little  gentry,  liave  a  few  advantages  ot 
dress  and  food,  but  live  in  the  most  firugal  manner;  while  very  few  are  m  want  ot  theab- 
solute  necessaries  of  life.  They  have  scarcely  any  form  of  government; 'the  villages  torm- 
ing  so  many  little  communities,  secured  by  simple  and  peaceful  habits  from  those  evils 
which,  elsewhere,  the  sword  of  justice  must  remedy.  When,  however,  any  outi^e  is  com- 
mitted, they  unfortunately  assert  and  exorcise  the  Arab  right  of  private  vcngeaiica.  Ihe 
Maronites  are  all  armed,  and,  when  their  strength  is  called  out,  can  muster  3o,000  rnen, 
on  which  Voiney  calculates  the  entire  population  at  115,000 ;  we  should  rather  suppoSe  it 

The  Druses,  who  occupy  the  more  northern  and  still  loftier  heights  of  Lebanon,  are  a 
people  of  much  rougher  aspect,  and  all  the  religion  they  have  is  of  the  Mahometan  species. 
The  notbns  that  they  derive  theh  origin  from  the  crusaders,  and  tlieir  name  fi^om  the  Count 
de  Dreuse,  ore  now  completely  exploded.  Their  creed  is  traced  to  Hakun,  one  of  the  FaU" 
mite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  commenced  a  radical  reform  of  the  Maho- 
melan  religion.  In  this  career,  he  cutoff  atonceall  itspeculiarities;  the  prohibition  agamst 
eaimg  pork  and  drinkhig  wine,  the  pilgrhnage  to  Mecca,  the  obsen^ince  of  fasting,  and  the 
recital  of  the  five  prayers.  Unfortunately  he  extended  this  latitude  to  essential  points  of 
moral  duly,  peimitting  even  incestuous  marriages,  and  finally  erecting  a  worse  superstition 
than  that  which  he  had  overthrown,  by  settmg  himself  forth  as  an  mcarnation  of  the  Ueity. 
He  finely  fell  a  victim  to  the  enraged  multitude,  whose  opinions  he  trampled  upon ;  but  his 
dogmas,  and  even  his  wildest  personal  pretensions,  spread  throughout  Syria.  They  were 
proscribed,  however,  as  monstrous  and  heretical  by  the  prevailing  part  of  the  Mahometan 
world;  and  their  adherents,  like  the  Maronites,  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  recesses  of 
Lebanon.  Being  reinforced  by  otiier  heretical  sectaries,  Ihey  proved  extremely  formidable, 
till  Araurath  III.,  in  the  same  expedition  in  which  he  reduced  the  Maronites,  compelled  the 
Druses  also  to  bmd  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribate.  He  stipulated,  more- 
over, that,  instead  of  living  in  a  species  of  anarchy  under  then-  sheiks,  they  should  choose, 
sttbJBct  to  the  approbation  of  the  Pori^,  a  prince  or  emir,  who  should  be  responsible  tor  their 
peaceable  deportment,  and  the  regular  payment  of  tiie  tribute.  This  arrangement,  however, 
had  a  result  opposite  lo  what  was  contemplated.  It  gave  to  the  nation  an  union  ^foreiin- 
known;  the  consequence  of  which  appeared  very  obvious,  when  Fakr-el-din,  or  1  ucardi 
(bonded  a  sort  of  kingdom  of  the  Druses.  Having  taken  Bairout,  he  made  it  the  capital, 
and  such  it  has  ever  since  continued.  Havme  been  induced,  however,  to  visit  Italy,  he  con- 
tracted voluptuous  hahils,  unsuited  to  OrienlaT  ideas,  which  weakened  his  infiuence,  and  led, 
finally,  to  his  captivity  and  deatli.  The  Druses,  however,  continued  lo  be  ruled  by  liis  family, 
till  it  became  extinct,  when  another  was  established  in  its  place. 

The  Druses  derive  from  their  independence  an  energy  and  a  vigour  of  character  unknown 
to  the  other  nations  of  Syria.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land  is  m  the  possession  ol  a  tew 
great  sheiks,  whoso  factions  often  embroil  the  natives,  but  at  the  same  time  mainfajn  a 
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epirit  of  liberty  and  activity.  All  the  great  affairs  of  the  na.tion  must  lie  decided  in  an 
assembly  of  these  sheiks,  at  which  even  peasants  are  ftlloived  to  be  present,  and  to  givp 
their  voice;  bo  that  this  governmeut  presents  a  mixture  of  powers  somewhat  similar  to  tliat 
existing  in  the  British  constitution ;  but  it  wants  the  fixed  laws  and  established  order  which 
secure  Ihe  latter  against  anarchy.  The  Druses  are  prompt  in  flying  to  arms.  As  soon  as  a 
hostile  resolution  is  formed  by  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  the  criers,  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  sound  "  To  war  I  to  war !"  at  which  signal  15,000  Druses  speedily  muster.  They 
have  no  bayonets,  are  strangers  to  tactics  or  discipline,  and  are  merely  a  crowd  of  peasants 
with  short  coats  and  naked  legs ;  brave  almost  to  excess,  and  entertaining  a  proverbial  con- 
tempt of  death.  They  never  encounter  an  enemy  ftce  to  fiice  in  the  open  plain.  They  are 
a  sort  of  rude  chasseurs,  firing  behind  rocks  and  bushes  with  such  accuracy  as  seldom  to 
miss  their  aim.  Thus,  when  met  on  their  mountain  ground,  they  are  nearly  invincible.  In 
regard  lo  religion,  although  by  no  means  wholly  devoid  of  it,  as  their  enemies  allege,  they 
show  a  singular  absence  of  that  ostentatious  and  sectarian  zeal  which  pervades  the  Oriental 
world.  They  pray  indiscriminately  in  a  church  or  in  a  mosque,  and  appear  to  view  Christian- 
ity with  less  aversion  than  Mahometanism.  Any  strict  outward  observance  is  chiefly  confined 
to  an  initiated  class,  called  okkals,  or  doctors,  who  consider  themselves  as  alone  holy  and 
learned  among  an  ignorant  people.  Europeans,  alYer  long  and  vain  attempts,  have  at  length 
obtained  a  sight  of  their  sacred  books,  but  without  being  much  the  wiser.  Amid  an  obscure 
mystical  jargon,  it  only  appears  that  Hakim  is  still  resided  with  the  same  boundless  vene- 
ration, and  that  his  pretensions  to  a  divine  origin  are  fiiUy  admitted.  In  practice  they  adhere 
to  his  rejection  of  circumcision,  festing,  and  all  the  characteristic  Moslem  observances;  they 
even  admit  his  permissbn  of  incestuous  connexion,  to  the  extent  of  marriage  between  brother 
and  sister.  They  have  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  barbarous  life;  the  same  boundless  hos- 
pitality, the  same  deadly  feuds,  as  among  the  Arabs,  A  general  levy  of  the  nation  produces 
40,000  fighting  men,  from  which  we  may  probably  estimate  the  entire  population  at  200,000 ; 
a  number  which,  on  this  small  and  poor  district,  denotes  a  superior  density  of  population  to 
that  of  the  plains  beneath,  and  fully  illustrates  the  beneficial  efiects  of  liberty,  even  in  this 
rude  form. 

Heresy  in  Lebanon  has  given  birth  to  other  national  distinctiftns.  In  a  part  of  ila  most 
elevated  interior,  towards  the  south,  dwell  the  Motoualis,  a  race  of  the  most  bigoted  Ma- 
hometans, but  who  adopt  the  sect  of  All,  which  prevails  also  throughout  Persia.  They  are 
tlierefore  designated  by  the  Turks  a^  shiites,  or  heretics,  while  they  call  themselves  by  a 
name  which  expresses  the  fullest  confidence  in  its  trulh.  This  deadly  schisin,  which  has 
caused  so  much  blood  to  flow  in  the  Moslem  world,  has  rendered  the  Motoualis  haled  by  all 
their  neighbours.  Christian  and  Mahometan  They  will  not  even  drink  out  of  a  vessel  which 
has  been  used  by  either  of  these  seels,  till  it  has  undergone  a  purification.  At  holy  seasons 
they  are  said  to  study  to  wash  away  then'  sins  by  sheddmg  the  blood  of  a  heretic.  They 
fight  with  such  intrepidity,  and  even  desperation,  that,  though  not  mustering  above  7000 
fighting  men,  they  have  remained  always  unconquered,  and  this  handful  has  put  to  flight 
armies  of  many  thousands.  The  An=arianB  dwell  along  a  range  of  northern  heights  towards 
Antioch.  They  live  iu  a  sort  of  anarchy  both  as  to  religion  and  government ;  but  they  are 
very  little  known.  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  without  mentioning  the  latins  or 
Pranks,  who  are  almost  all  monks,  and  act  the  part  of  ciceroni  to  strangers  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  but,  as  their  character  is  e-sentially  European,  and  only  modified  l^  local  circum- 
stances, their  peculiarities  will  be  better  distinguifilied  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  mountains  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Turkey  produce  races  exhibiting  decided  peculi- 
arities. The  great  and  ancient  hingdora  of  Armenia,  situated  m  a  mountainous  corner  of 
Western  Asia,  has  remained  comparatively  little  affected  by  that  mighty  train  of  revolution 
which  has  swept  over  that  region.  Here,  too,  religious  schism  has  given  its  stamp  to  the 
character  of  the  natives.  In  the  famous  controversy  of  the  two  natures,  tJie  Armenians  fol- 
lowed the  dogma  of  Eutyches,  who  admitted  in  the  Savi  nly  mpo  dd  f  divine 
and  human.  The  character  of  the  Armenians,  however,  h  been  fmd  teom  hbya 
dogma  transcending  human  comprehension,  as  by  habits  fig  q  t  d  d  political 
exclusion.  Their  course  of  life  much  resembles  that  of  th  J  w  h  1  m  Ih  y  e  often 
found  iu  conjunction.  But  what  in  the  latter  is  sordid  nd  ora  p  g  pars  m  j  ppears 
scarcely  in  the  Armenian  to  exceed  the  limits  of  steady  d  m  t  d  t  y  This 
people,  in  fact,  carry  on  all  the  trade,  and  many  of  the  m  n  fii  t  t  P  rs  1  Turkey 
Ispahan,  in  the  days  of  ila  greatness,  had  Julft,  a  large  sub  b,  pre  ly  pp  piatedlothe 
Armenians,  They  have  penetrated  into  India,  central  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  east  of  Europe; 
and  have  been  sometimes,  though  not  often,  seen  in  France  and  England.  In  general  they 
lead  a  peaceable  and  orderly  life,  under  the  government  of  heads  of  fkmilies.  The  court  of 
Rome,  by  indefiitigable  effbrta  at  conversion,  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a  species  of  schism, 
by  drawing  over  to  her  communion  20,000  out  of  the  170,000  femilies  of  whom  Ihe  nation 
consisls.  The  great  remaining  majority  adhere  to  the  Eutychean  creed,  and  revere,  as  their 
head,  the  patriarch  of  Erzeroum.  They  admit  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  are  free  from  other 
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Catholic  regulations;  but  in  return  they  carry  fasLinir  aid  abluton  to  a  pitch  unknown  to 
any  other  Cliristian  sect. 

The  Koords,  or  Kurds,  inhabit  a  long  and  rugged  cha  n  strPlch  ng  south-east  from  thp 
mountains  of  Armenia,  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  along  the  front  er  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
empires.  They  are  the  same  people  knovm  under  the  a  c  ent  name  of  Carduchi,  through 
whom  Xenophon  fought  his  way,  when  conducting  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
They  have  still  the  same  name,  and  are  the  same  people,  the  boldest  and  rudest  in  all  Asia. 
Those  pastoral  pursuits  which,  on  the  high  table  plains  of  Tartarj  and  Persia,  vary  and 
soften  the  habits  of  war  and  plunder,  are  impracticable  in  a  region  which  presents  nothing 
but  rugged  steeps,  ft^htful  ravines,  and  narrow  valleys.  Here  every  chief  is  seated  in  his 
castle,  where  he  meditates,  and  whence  he  attempts,  the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains  which 
lie  beneath  him.  The  Koords  have,  however,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  barbarians,  aftanfe 
hospitality,  and  also  a  pride  of  pedigree,  founded  on  a  national  existence  which  may  bo  traced 
to  a  high  antiquity. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

The  deep  interests  which  attach  to  this  region  of  Asia  depend  little  on  the  divisions 
established  by  the  Turkish  government.  It  calls  them  pachalics,  from  each  being  governed 
by  one  of  its  modern  satraps.  This  circumstance  often  very  seriously  affects,  for  a  time, 
the  destiny  of  the  people;  but  it  does  not,  to  European  eyes,  form  any  permanent  or  dis- 
tmctive  features.  We  know  these  territories,  not  under  the  name  of  the  pachalics  of  Acre, 
of  Tripoli,  of  Istohil ;  but  under  others,  which  refer  to  the  memory  of  their  departed  glories, 
and  to  what  they  were  when  they  presented  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  the  Holy  Land,  Troy, 
Tyre,  Syria,  and  Babylon,  We  seek  on  these  shores  exclusively  the  monuments  and  traces 
of  the  period  when  they  bore  these  immortal  names ;  and  we  gaze  on  the  mcdern  inhabitants 
and  their  abodes,  chiefly  in  wonder  at  the  sad  and  surprising  contrast  which  they  exhibit. 

In  surveying,  on  this  principle,  the  Turkish  Asiatic  empire,  we  shall  divide  it  into  four 
parts :— Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land;  Syria;*  Asia  Minora  provinces  on  the  Euphrates. 

Subs  EOT,  1. — Palettine. 
Palestine,-  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Philistine  coast,  has  been 
applied,  from  the  earliest  of  modern  ages,  to  the  territory  anciently  assigned  as  the  portion 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  dimensions  of  this  counliT'  do  not  correspond  to  its  feme:  it  may 
be  150  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  nearly  as  much  in  extreme  breadth,  ft  is 
bounded  on  tlie  west  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  nortli  it  ran^  along  tie  southern  skirts 
of  Libanus;  while,  on  the  east  and  south,  it  passes  into  the  Arabian  desert,  amid  long  ranges 
of  rocky  hills.  Jiidea  is  a  high  country,  rising  by  successive  terraces  from  a  shore  that  is,  in 
many  places,  bold  Bnd  lolly.  Its  principal  eminences,  Carmel,  Bashan,  Tabor,  do  not  ascend 
into  bleai  and  rugged  heights:  they  are  covered  with  villages,  rich  pastures,  and  luxuriant 
woods;  on  their  slopes  are  copious  vineyards,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  numerous  bees, 
feeding  on  their  aromatic  plants,  deposit  their  honey.  Traces  are  even  found  of  a  cultivation, 
by  artificial  terraces,  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  East 
There  has  been  here,  however,  a  busier  work  of  rapine  and  oppression  tnan  even  in  any 
other  part  of  this  sufiering  emphe.  Acre,  under  the  sway  of  Dahcr,  of  Omar,  and  of  Djezzar, 
scarcely  paid  even  a  nominal  submission  to  the  mandates  of  the  Porte.  The  former  was 
endowed  with  some  great  qualities ;  but  Djezzar,  ferocious  and  ignorant,  having  raised  him- 
self to  power  only  by  headlong  determination  and  uncompromising  cruelty,  converted  all  the 
countries  over  which  he  tyrajinised  into  little  better  liian  deserts.  A  line,  however,  drawn 
fi^m  north  to  south  through  Judea,  attaches  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  pachalic  of  Damascus, 
which  has  long  been,  perhaps,  the  very  best  govemwl  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Within 
these  limits,  reaching  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  through  Naplous,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
the  region  displays  much  of  its  ancient  fertility.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  even 
formed  into  terraces,  that  they  may  retain  the  moisture,  and  be  fit  for  bearing  ample  crops. 
This  part  of  Palestine,  however,  and  still  more  the  other,  is  cruelly  infested  by  bands  of 
Arabs,  who  not  only  carry  on  habitual  incursions,  but.have  regularly  established  themselves 
on  the  line  of  the  principal  high  roads,  where  they  cause  every  traveller  deeply  to  rue  iiis 
temerity  if  he  proceed  without  the  security  of  a  strong  armed  body,  or  without  having  pro- 
pitiated by  liberal  gifts  the  fevour  of  some  great  thief  of  the  desert.  In  such  a  vicinity,  the 
husbandman,  of  course,  reaps  his  harvest  in  little  or  no  security ;  and  Judea,  on  the  whole, 
groans  under  the  double  evil  of  being  at  once  ill  governed,  and  not  governed,  or  at  least 
defended,  at  all. 

Entering  Judea  from  the  south,  after  passing  the  confines  of  the  desert,  we  come  first  to 
Gaza,  called  by  the  Arabs  Razza  (with  a  strong  guttural  sound  on  the  r).  This  celebrated 
capital  of  the  Philistines  still  derives  some  importance  from  its  situatbn,  which  renders  it  n 
connecting  point  between  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia.     The  surrounding  country,  a  wida 
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flat  expanse,  covered  with  date  trees,  is  more  than  half  Arabian;  but  the  immediate  vicinagu 
consists  of  a  black  and  fertile  soil,  the  produce  of  whose  gardens  is  valued  even  at  Constan- 
tinople. Gaza  has  about  500  looms,  which  raanuiacture  coarse  cottons  for  the  neighbourinc 
Arabs.  They  collect  from  them  the  strong  alkaline  plants  which  grow  in  the  saline  and 
sandy  soil,  and  from  which  a  soap  of  superior  quality  is  manufactured.  Its  main  dependence, 
however,  is  upon  the  caravans  to  Sinai,  Egypt,  and  Mecca,  which,  entering  here  upon  a  long 
route  where  no  provision  can  be  found,  must  lay  in  at  Gaza  a  large  stock  of  every  necessary. 
Occasionally  there  occur  good  opportunities  of  making  large  profits,  when  the  Arabs  bring 
to  Gaza  the  proceeds  of  such  of  the  great  caravans  as  they  have  succeeded  in  plundering. 
These  rude  bandits  then  often  present  the  most  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  without 
being  able  to  form  the  least  idea  of  their  nature  or  value.  Volney  mentions  one  who  had 
procured  a  collection  of  the  finest  pearls,  which,  viewing  them  as  a  vegetable  substance,  he 
endeavoured  to  boil;  but  finding  no  appearance  of  their  becoming  fit  for  food,  he  gladly 
disposed  of  them  for  a  trifle. 

Coasting  to  the  north,  along  a  rocky  coral  shore,  where  navigation  is  attended  with  eome 
danger,  we  come  to  Joppa,  now  called  Jafla,  so  conspicuous  as  the  port  ofJudea,and  llie 
raly  point  of  communieadon  which  David  and  Solomon  had  with  the  Mediterranean.  At 
present,  tjie  port  is  one  of  the  worst  on  that  sea,  being  so  encumbered  with  rocks  and  shoals 
that  vessels  can  anchor  only  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  is,  however, 
an  ancient  harbour,  now  choked  up,  but  which  might  be  made  to  contain  ships  of  300  tons. 
Great  antiquity  is  ascribed  to  Joppa  even  by  the  heathen  writers.  In  the  middle  ages  it  rose 
into  fame,  from  being  chosen,  as  the  nearest  point  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  landing-place  of  the 
great  crusade  under  Richard  Cieur  de  Lion  and  Philip  of  France.  Jaiia  continued  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Christians  in  that  celebrated  campaign ;  and  to  tiie  south  extends  the  wide 
field  of  Aecalon,  where  the  arms  of  the  Crescent  sustained  so  signal  an  overthrow.  In  the 
history  of  tJie  present  day,  Jaftit  has  obtained  a  dismal  celebrity  from  its  capture  by  Bonaparte, 
and  the  subsequent  massacre  of  the  prisoners  made  there.  Jafia  is  now  a  collection  of  poor 
huts  built  round  the  amphitheatre  of  a  hill,  with  no  militarj-  strong,  though,  from  its  situa- 
tion, and  two  fine  springs  within  its  walls,  it  might  be  converted  into  a  very  strong  fortress. 
At  Jaffa  is  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  land,  a  plain  wooden  building  close  to  the 
sea,  where  Christian  travellers  and  pilgrims  meet  a  hospitable  reception;  hut  the  fathers 
themselves  live  under  continual  apprehension  for  the  safely  of  their  property,  and  even  their 
lives,  from  the  bigoted  enmity  of  the  savage  race  to  whose  absolute  sway  they  are  sub- 
jected. 

As  soon  as  the  pilgrim  has  secured  a  convoy,  he  hastens  towards  tho  mountainous  region 
before  him,  in  tiie  centre  of  which  is  Jerusalem,  the  maih  object  of  his  expedition.  He  sees 
the  vicinity  stripped  by  the  passage  of  hostile  armies,  at  various  periods,  of  the  trees  which 
once  adorned  it;  but  there  are  still  a  number  of  well-watered  gardens,  enabling  Jafia  to 
make  a  considerable  expoit  of  fruits,  among  which  the  water-melons  appeared  to  Clarke  the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Vale  of  Sharon,  which  next  presents  itself,  is  still  remarkable 
fi)r  its  rose,  celebrated  in  Hebrew  poetry.  After  passing  a  number  of  villages,  mostly  in 
ruins,  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  hills  whichi  ascend  towards  the  rugged  centre  of  Judea,  we 
enter  Rama  or  Samla,  the  ancient  Arimathea.     No  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is  more  fertila 
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tlian  tlie  plain  round  Rama,  which  refiemblea  a  pei^wtua!  garJen.  Tlie  Christian  army  found 
it  a  fenced  r.ity ;  strong,  populous,  and  abounding  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  East.  It  is 
now  only  a  collection  of  plaster  huts,  interspersed  with  olives,  figs,  and  nopals,  and  over- 
shadowed by  fine  palm  trees.  Three  miles  to  the  north  of  Ramla  is  Lydda,  now  Loudd,  a 
place  of  some  fame  in  scriptiire  history,  but  much  decayed,  though  a  weekly  market  is  held 
for  the  cotton  spun  by  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 

Fr<mi  Ramfa  we  ascend  at  once  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  a  dreary  and  gloomy  region, 
Ihe  aspect  of  which  appeared  fully  to  explain  to  Chateaubriand  why  Jcphtha's  daughter  and 
the  prophets  of  sorrow  repaired  thillier  to  pour  forth  their  lamentations.  To  Dr.  Clarke  ihey 
appeared  to  resemble  the  rudest  parts  of  the  Apennines ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  naked  limestone  precipices  towering  like  walls,  and  the  strata  of  which 
resembled  the  seals  of  an  amphitheatre.  From  their  crevices  grow  dwarf  oak,  box,  and  rose- 
laurel;  and  considerable  woods  of  olive  trees  in  some  places  extend  along  their  sides.  Bands 
of  Arabs  have  everywhere  formed  fixed  stations  in  these  rocky  fastnesses,  and  render  this 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  journey  through  the  Holy  Land.  Between  these  hills,  how- 
ever, occur  well-watered  valleys,  which  produce  plentifiil  crops  both  of  grain  and  filiit. 
Some  fine  vilkges  are  emlmsomed  in  their  recesses.  At  St.  Jeremiah  (named  in  memory  of 
the  prophet),  Chateaubriand  saw  goals  with  pendent  ears,  sheep  with  large  tails,  and  asses 
that,  by  their  beauty,  reminded  him  of  the  onagra  of  Scripture.  In  what  is  called  the  Tere- 
binthine  Vale  may  still  be  traced  the  scene  of  the  great  combat  between  Israel  and  the 
Philistines;  the  brook  in  which  David  collected  the  stones,  with  one  of  which  he  laid  in  the 
dust  the  gigantic  boaster  who  had  struck  terror  into  the  Jewisii  army. 

After  passing  through  about  thirty  miles  of  such  territory,  the  exclamation  i£  made  El 

Koda  I  (the  holy  city '.)  and  the  traveller  sees  Jerusalem  (^g.  550.).     Its  aspect  seems  to 

550 


have  struck  travellers  variously.  Chateaubriand  describes  it  as  a  line  hf  Gothic  walls  flanked 
by  square  towers,  with  the  tops  of  a  few  buildings  peeping  above  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  oi^  the 
contrary,  who  approached,  indeed,  fi'om  the  corfh,  says; — "Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  described  by  some  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a 
flourishing  and  stately  metropolis ;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
palaces,  niurches,  and  monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shine  with  in- 
conceivable splendour."  It  is  probable  that  the  difference  of  the  aspect,  and  of  the  objects 
presented  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  city,  may  account  for  pictures  so  much  at  variance. 

Jerusalem,  in  its  greatest  extent,  stood  upon  four  hills,  some  of  which  might  almost  be 
termed  mountains,  were  it  not  for  the  loftier  elevations  with  which  it  was  encircled.  Mount 
Sion  was  the  upper  or  principal  quarter, — Ihe  Mount  of  God,  the  city  of  Davfd, — on  which 
were  situated  the  finest  edifices  and  strongest  fortifications.  To  the  east  was  Mount  Acra, 
to  Ihe  east  and  west  Moriah,  and  to  the  north  Bezetha.  From  the  last,  a  broad  and  fine  val- 
ley stretched  towards  the  ancient  Samaria.  On  the  other  side  the  deep  valleys  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  Hinnom,  and  Siloe  penetrated  to  the  awfijl  rocks  which  stretch  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  valleys  are  still  watered  by  the  brook  Kedron  and  the  poo!  of  Siloam ;  and  the  rooky 
sides  of  the  hills  immediately  bordering  on  them  have  been  excavated  into  tombs ;  but  they 
liave  never  been  built  upon,  and  the  mhabited  part  of  the  city  has  been  always  upon  Ihe 
summits  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  walls  were  formerly  four  miles  in  circuit,  but 
this  is  now  reduced  to  two  and  a  half;  and  a  part  of  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Mount 
Sion  is  now  covered  with  ruins.  Of  the  remaining  circnit,  a  great  part  presents  litUo  more 
than  the  remains  of  a  city.  The  gloomy  desolation  which  pervades  it  is  described  by  Cha- 
teaubriand as  extreme.  "  The  houses  are  heavy  square  masses,  very  low,  without  chimney 
or  windows.  They  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  and  look  like  prisons  or  sepulchres, 
Tlie  whole  would  appear  to  the  tye  one  uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the  steeples  of  the 
churches,  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and  the  clumps  of  nopals,  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  plan  Enter  the  city,  you  will  there  find  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  dullness  of  its 
exterior.     You  lose  yourself  among  narrow  unpaved  streets,  here  going  up-hill,  then  down 
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from  the  inequKlily  of  the  ground,  and  you  walk  among  clouds  of  dust  or  oose  stones.  Can- 
vas stretched  from  house  to  house  mcreasea  the  gloom  of  this  labyrinth;  basaars  roofed 
over,  and  fraught  with  infection,  completely  exclude  the  light  from  the  desolate  city.  A 
few  paltry  shops  expose  nothing  but  wretchedness  to  view,  and  even  Uiese  are  frequently 
shut,  from  apprehension  of  the  passage  of  a  cadi.  Not  a  creature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
not  a  creature  at  the  gates,  except  now  and  then  a  peasant  gliding  through  the  gioom,  con- 
cealing under  his  garments  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  lest  he  should  be  robbed  of  his  hard 
earnings  by  the  rapacious  soldier.  The  only  noise  heard  from  time  to  time  in  this  deioide 
city  is  the  galloping  of  the  steed  of  the  desert;  it  is  the  janissary  who  brings  the  head  of  the 
Bedouin,  or  returns  from  plundering  the  unhappy  fellah." 

Two  splendid  objects  shine  conspicuous  amid  tiiis  gloomy  picture,  which  is  probably,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  overcharged,  and  place  Jerusalem  on  a  level  with  whatever  is  most 
splendid  in  the  East  These  are,  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  ifig.  551.),  and  the  mosque 
of  Omar.  The  former  has  long  been  the 
grand  object  of  pilgrimage  and  visitation  to 
the  Christian  world.  It  was  erected  by  the 
empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino, 
upon  a  site  which  was  supposed  to  include  the 
scene  of  all  the  great  mysteries  of  our  reli- 
gion,— the  crucifixion,  the  entombment,  the 
resurrection.  It  consists  properly  of  three 
churches  or  chapels,  connected  together  by 
walls  and  covered  passages.  The  first  and 
most  extensive  is  termed  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rock,  however,  in 
which  tlie  tomb  was  excavated  is  allowed  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  cut  away,  and  that 
part  which  contains  the  sepulchre  now  rises 
above  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  grotto 
covered  with  slabs  of  beautiful  verde  anlico,  rendered  rough  by  the  numberless  fragments 
furtively  broken  off  by  crowds  of  devout  pilgrims  in  search  of  holy  relics.  Close  lo  the 
entrance  is  a  block  of  white  marble  shown  as  the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat,  and  in  the 
interior  lamps  are  continually  hummg.  The  two  other  churches  consist  of  large  apartments, 
one  above,  the  other  below.  The  lowest  is  called  the  Church  of  the  Three  Crosses,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  there  miraculously  discovered:  it  contains  also  the  tombs  of 
God&ey  and  Baldwin,  the  Latin  king's  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  a  rent  is  shown  in  the  natural 
rock,  supposed  to  he  that  produced  by  the  eartliquake  at  the  crucifixion.  The  upper  church 
is  called  that  of  Mount  Calvary,  where  the  rock  again  appears  with  the  same  rent,  and  with 
holes  supposed  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  Three  Crosses. 

Small  apartments  along  the  sides  of  the  walls  of  these  churches,  both  within  and  without, 
are  occupied  by  monks  belonging  to  the  difierent  nations  of  the  East  and  West ;  Latins, 
Greeks,  Abyssinians,  Copts,  Armenians,  Maronites,  &c.  According  to  Maundrell,  the  post- 
session  of  tliese  sacred  places  was  often  furiously  contested.  From  abuse  and  vituperation, 
the  combatants  proceeded  to  wounds  and  blows ;  and  the  sacred  floor  was  not  unfrequently 
Blained  with  their  blood.  The  guide  showed  to  the  above-mentioned  traveller,  scars,  which 
he  had  hunself  received  in  these  unholy  contests.  In  1690,  however,  tlie  French  king  is 
said  to  have  secured  for  the  latins  the  exclusive  command  of  these  sacred  places,  the  occu- 
pation of  which  is  now  distributed  by  them  at  will  among  the  other  sects.  The  monks  are 
continually  engaged  either  in  keeping  20O  lamps  constantly  burning,  in  preserving  every 
spot  in  these  churches  strictly  clean,  or  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  their  worship. 
"From  the  arches  above,  where  they  nestle  like  pigeons,  from  the  chapels  below,  and  subter- 
raneous vaults,  their  songs  are  heard  at  all  hours  both  of  the  day  and  night.  The  organ  of 
the  Latin  monks,  the  cymbals  of  the  Abyssinian,  the  voice  of  the  Greek  caloyer,  the  prayer 
of  the  solitary  Armenian,  the  plaintive  accents  of  the  Coptic  friar,  alternately  or  all  at  onoo 
assail  your  ears;  you  know  not  whence  these  concerts  proceed  ;  you  inhale  the  perfume  of 
incense  without  perceiving  the  hand  that  burns  it;  you  merely  perceive  the  pontifi"  who  is 
goin'g  to  celebrate  the  most  awful  of  mysteries  on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  accoio- 
plished." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  tlie  precincts  of  this  temple  have  been  so  long  venerated  aa 
containing  the  scene  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion,  a  late  great  traveller  has  o;*i]jIy 
disputed,  and  even  derided,  the  whole  of  the  locality.  Dr.  Clarke  insists  that  there  is  no 
hill  such  as  could  be  Mount  Calvary,  and  no  space  on  which  the  crucifixion  could  take 
place ;  that  the  alleged  sepulchre  is  not  cut  out  in  the  rock,  but  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
detached  pieces  of  stone  cemented  together;  that  the  stone  does  not  fit  it:  in  short,  that 
it  ought  to  be  without  the  city,  and  1^  no  means  in  its  present  position.  He  finds  a  much 
more  probable  site  among  a  number  of  tombs  which  he  discovered  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
and  some  of  which  are  spacious  and  handsome.  We  have  not  time  or  means  to  enquke  what 
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room  there  may  be  for  this  scepticism,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  disturb  a  belief  to 
which  religious  feeling  has  attached  itself  during  bo  many  ages.  In  general,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  sepulchral  monuraenta  of  Jerusalem,  particularly  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  of  the  patriarchs,  display  no  common  share  of  labour  and  beauty.  They  are 
neually  spacious  chambers  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  carving 
and  Bculpture.  .         -   ,  ■, 

By  much  the  most  splendid  edifice  in  Jerusalem,  however,  consists  of  the  mosque  erected 
by  Omw  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  It  is  an  octagon  surmounted  hy  a  lantern 
of  the  same  shape,  and  is  considered  superior  to  any  other  structure  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
not  excepting  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantmople :  it  yields  only  to  the  matchless 
boast  of  Saracenic  art,  the  Alhambra.  The  walls  are  externally  lined  with  painted  tiles 
covered  with  arabesques,  and  with  verses  from  the  Koran  in  letters  of  gold.  Its  numerous 
arcades,  its  capacious  dome,  with  the  rich  costume  of  Eastern  devotees  passing  and  repassing, 
render  it,  even  from  without,  one  of  (he  grandest  sights  which  the  Mahometan  world  has  to 
boasL  The  interior  is  in  general  rigorously  shut  against  Christiana;  but  Dr.  Richardson 
contrived  to  effect  an  entrance.  He  found  it  a  magnificent  square  1489  by  995  feet,  the  floors 
and  walls  of  marble,  and  the  sahhara,  or  mner  shrine,  60  feet  square,  of  the  finest  materials, 
and  covered  with  sentences  irora  the  Koran. 

The  manufiictures  of  Jerusalem  consist  chiefly  of  objects  accounted  sacred,  and  sold  much 
above  their  real  value.  Among  these  are  shells  of  mother-of-pearl,  held  as  badges  of  pil- 
grnn age,  crosses,  and  beads  made  either  of  the  stones  of  dates,  of  a  species  of  hard  wood,  or 
of  the  black  fetid  limestone  of  the  lake  Asphaltites.  These  holy  toys  are  largely  purchased 
even  by  those  who  do  not  hold  them  m  much  account,  but  who  know  that  they  will  form 
the  most  acceptable  of  all  presents  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  the  Catholics.  The  Latin 
monks  receive,  lodge,  and  guide  the  pilgrims  for  a  month,  learing  it  entirely  optional  with 
their  guests,  whether  they  shall  bestow"  a  gratuity  at  parting.  This,  however,  is  usually 
done  tfl  the  utmost  of  their  ability;  by  which,  with  the  remittances  from  Europe,  Volney 
conceives  that  vast  treasures  must  have  been  accumulated.  Against  this  inference  Cha- 
teaubriand urges,  that  the  latin  pilgrims  may  be  considered  es  nearly  extinct,  since  not 
above  200  had  been  numbered  in  the  course  of  a  century;  that  the  Oriental  pilgrims  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty,  often  poor,  and  their  purses  drained  by  the  exactions  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabs;  that  the  monks  themselves  have  often  large  sums  extorted  from  them  by  the 
avanies  or  arbitrary  demands  of  the  government :  in  short,  he  does  not  think  they  can  do 
more  than  support  their  establishment 

The  highest  and  most  desolate  tracts  of  Judea  occur  south-east  from  Jerusalem,  and  lead 
to  Lake  Asphaltites.  The  cultivated  and  smiling  valleys  of  its  lower  stage,  appear  no 
longer.  The  surface  is  broken  only  by  deep  and  dreary  glens,  hemmed  in  by  precipices  so 
lofty  Bs  to  exclude  the  sun ;  the  chalky  summits  of  the  rocks,  rent  as  by  a  convulsion,  shoot 
inb>  a  thousand  fentastic  ^apes.  Their  sides  are  perforated  by  deep  caves,  which  served 
as  a  retreat  to  the  saints  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  ages.  Every  spot  here  recalls  some  of  the  great  events  of  sacred  history.  "Es- 
traordinnry  appearances  everywhere  proclaun  a  land  teemmg  with  miracles;  the  burning 
sun,  the  towering  eagle,  the  barren  fig-tree ;  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  scripture,  are 
here.  Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery ;  every  grot  proclaims  the  future;  every  hill 
re-echoes  the  accentM  of  a  prophet.  Godhraiself  has  spoken  in  these  regions:  dried  up  rivers, 
riven  rocks,  half-open  sepulchres  attest  the  prodigy  r  the  desert  still  appears  mute  with  ter- 
ror, and  you  would  imagine  it  had  never  presumed  to  interrupt  the  silence,  since  it  had  heatd 
the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal."     (Chateaubriand.) 

The  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  risbg  perpendicularly  from  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Kedron, 
appears  in  the  heart  of  tliis  desolate  region.  Once  the  reftige  of  the  saints  of  the  wilder- 
ness, it  is  now  a  scene  of  quiet  monastic  seclusion.  In  continual  danger  ftom  the  surround- 
ing tribes  of  Arabs,  it  has  less  the  aspect  of  a  convent  than  of  a  fortress,  the  abode  of  some 
boTd  and  rufhiess  crusader.  Its  immensely  strong  and  lofty  lowers,  fh>wning  over  hill  and 
glen,  are  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  one  of  the  fathers,  by  turns,  walks  his  nightly 
round  on  the  top  of  the  towers.  Yet  the  Arabs,  though  contmually  hovering  about  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  usually  content  themselves  with  levying  a  tithe  of  fine  white  bread, 
baked  m  the  convent,  and  allow  the  convoys  to  pass  unmolested.  Somewhat  to  the  south 
is  Hebron,  so  venerable  by  its  antiquity,  and  still  a  considerable  Arab  village.  The  court 
of  Constantinople  supports  here  a  temple,  built  over  the  supposed  sepulchres  of  the  pati: 
HTchs,  which  are  covered  with  magnificent  carpels  of  green  silk,  embroidered  with  gold. 

These  awfiil  heights  terminate  in  an  object  still  more  awfiil,  the  expanse  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  lake,  whose  waves  engulfed  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  presents,  perhaps,  the 
most  dreary  and  dismal  scene  to  be  found  in  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  rocks  by  which 
it  is  enclosed  present  quite  a  different  aspect  on  the  eastern  and  on  the  western  shores.  On 
the  former,  which  is  that  of  Arabia  or  of  Moah,  a  prodigious  black  perpendicular  wall,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  summit  or  the  smallest  peak,  and  in  which  the  least  bird  of  heaven 
could  not  find  a  blade  of  grsss,  throws  its  nerpendicular  shadow  over  the  waters.     On  the 
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western  or  Judean  aide  the  limestone  and  aaiidy  clifls  tower  in  varied  and  fantastic  forms, 
Buggesting  often  the  ideas  of  piles  of  armour,  waving  Etandarda,  and  rows  of  tenia,  Tlie 
gloomy  sea  which  these  rocks  encircle  has  been  cbthed  bj;  fancy  with  awful  and  superna- 
tural characters.  A  pestilential  vapour,  it  has  been  said,  rises  continually  from  its  waters; 
flsli  cannot  live  in,  nor  birds  fly  over  tliem ;  iron  will  not  sink  in  them  ;  nor  have  they  ever 
been  navigated  by  ship  or  hark.  Heoent  travellers,  however,  in  the  hasty  glances  whirJi 
they  have  caught  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  have  dispelled  all  that  is  marvellous  in  these 
descriptions,  though  they  have  at  the  Kime  time  shown  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
them.  The  water  contains  forty-one  parts  in  the  hundred  of  salt;  a  much  greater  proportion 
Ihan  that  of  the  sea,  and  derived  from  entire  rocks  of  this  mineral,  continually  dissolving  on 
ita  southern  ahore.  It  is  impregnated  also  with  oUier  mineral  substances,  particularly  bitu- 
men, which  often  riaes  from  the  bottom,  and  floats  in  large  quantities  on  the  surface.  Thus 
it  acquires  a  much  greater  weight  tlian  any  other  water,  and  is  able  to  support  bodies  that 
would  sink  elsewhere.  A  fetid  and  perhaps  pestilential  air  often  exhales  from  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  similar  substances.  Late  travellers  may  have  found  a  few 
ehell-iish  on  the  shore,  or  seen  a  few  birds  on  the  wmg  over  the  waves ;  but  these  form  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  absence  of  animal  life.  That  boats  and  vessels  are  never  seen  on 
it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  want  of  any  motive  for  its  navigation.  Every  thing  around,  in 
short,  bears  that  dead,  dreary,  and  fearful  character  that  ought  to  mark  a  country  struck  by 
the  malediction  of  Heaven. 

The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  lo  the  north  of  it,  consist  of  an  expanse  of 
Bait,  dry  mud,  and  moving  sand.  In  proceeding  through  the  plain,  Chateaubriand  discovered 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  sand  in  motion.  On  drawing  nearer,  he  beheld  a  yellow  cur- 
rent, scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sands  on  its  shores.  It  was  deeply  sunk  below  its 
banks,  slowly  creeping  towards  the  pestilential  lake  by  which  it  is  engulfed.  This  was  the 
Jordan.  In  its  higher  course,  however,  aa  it  descends  from  the  I^e  of  Tiberias,  it  ia 
bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  ita  banks  are  often  picturesque;  and  in  spring,  when  "the 
swellings  of  Jordan"  take  place,  the  river  fills  ita  deep  banks,  and  flows  with  rapidity.  Ita 
vicuiity  IS  dreadfully  infested  by  Arabs ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  viaitante  of  Jerusalem 
niake  crowded  pilgrimages,  for  the  sake  of  bathing  in  its  sacred  waters. 

Between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem  is  the  wfle,  flat  plam  of  Jericho,  twenty  miles  in 
Jength  and  ten  in  breadth,  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  the  hieh  mountains  of  Judea  and  Arabia. 
It  is,  for  this  reason,  very  hot,  and  in  many  places  parched ;  but  the  skill  of  the  ancients 
conducted  through  it,  with  such  skill,  all  the  waters  on  its  circuit,  aa  to  render  it  the  most 
luxuriant  spot  In  Judea.  Even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  it  yields  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley;  also  the  balm,  for  which  this  country  has  always  been  famous,  though  not  equally 
with  Arabia;  the  palm,  and  the  zaccon,  seemingly  the  myrohalanum  of  the  ancients,  which 
yields  an  oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive.  In  this  plain,  the  city  of  Jericho,  famous  through 
so  many  ages,  is  recfignised,  with  some  doubt,  in  the  village  of  Ribha,  a  coUeclion  of  about 
fifty  Bedouin  tenta,  that  present  no  vestige  of  a  city.  Mr.  Buckingham,  however,  noticed 
some  ruina,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  that  appear  t<)  mark  more  precisely  the 
teal  site  of  Jericha 
Before  qmttmg  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  an  excursion  south-east  lo  Betb- 
5K  lehem,  which  ranks  high  among  the  sacred  pla- 

ces. Bethlehem  is  bIjII  a  considerable  village, 
containing,  according  to  Volney,  six  hundred 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  is  chiefly 
visited  for  the  sake  of  the  convent  built  by  He- 
lena over  the  manger  of  the  nativity  (Jig.  552,). 
The  identity  of  the  spot,  seeing  it  is  admitted 
even  by  Dr,  Clarke,  we  shall  not  dispute ;  bat 
the  taste  which  has  paved  this  humble  scene 
with  white  marble,  supported  it  with  Corinthian 
columns,  and  hung  it  with  blue  aatb  embroi- 
dered with  silver,  may  well  be  questioned. 
From  Jerusalem,  the  road  norlhwards  to  Sa- 
y,  which  the  industry  of  the  people  has,  however, 
ivine  and  fig  trees,  and  even  with  millet,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  that  Dr.  Clarke  ranks  it  in  many  parts  as  tlie  Eden  of  the  East.  Its  flourishing 
stale  is  tlie  result  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  better  government,  that  of  the  Pacha  of 
Damascus,  within  whose  domain  it  was  included.  Here  the  traveller  passes  Bethel,  th» 
ecene  of  Jacob's  dream,  and  a  fine  valley  called  Kane  Leban,  the  Lebonah  of  Scripture, 
After  a  march  ofsixteen  hours,  he  reaches  Naplous,  or  Napolose,neai  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Raraaria,  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  stands 
in  a  bold  and  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  hilla,  and  embosomed  in  stately  groves  and  rich 
gardens.     The  inhabitants,  about  10,000,  are  employed  id  manufacturing  for  the  e 
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country  around :  soap  ia  the  chief  staple.  Here  may  be  seen,  seemingly  well  aullienticBtetl, 
the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Eleazer,  and  of  Joshua,  cut  in  the  living  rock.  A  small  remnant 
is  found  of  the  ancient  Simarilana,  adhering  to  their  worship  upon  Monnt  Gerizim,  to  their 
sacrifice  of  the  ram,  and  to  their  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Before  proceeding  onward  to  the  fine  regions  of  Galilee,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend 
towards  the  coast,  and  notice  some  prominent  features  which  it  presents.  Almost  in  a  lino 
with  Napolose  occurred  Cojsarea,  the  magnificent  capital  of  Heind,  long  the  seat  of  Roman 
government,  and  where  Paul  made  his  eloquent  appeals  to  Fells  and  Agrippa,  During  its 
glory,  no  city  of  Palestine,  scarcely  any  of  Syria,  could  vie  with  Caisarea.  Its  marble  pal- 
aces, theatres,  and  temples,  looking  towards  the  sea,  struck  with  astonishment  the  passing 
navigator.  Its  temple  rivalled  that  of  Jerusalem;  and  its  games,  celebrated  every  five 
years,  attracted  a  concourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East.  Plundered  by  Baldwin  in  1101, 
and  subjected  to  various  turns  of  war  and  fortune,  it  was  gradually  deserted ;  and  its  ma- 
terials We  been  employed  in  the  ornament  of  modem  capitals.  Only  a  few  remnants  of 
marble  walls  and  some  porphyry  columns  remain  scattered  over  its  site. 

^uittmg  the  ruins  of  Cfesarea,  we  approach  the  heights  of  Carmel,  which,  after  running 
for  a  considerable  space  north-west,  termmale  in  a  rocky  promontory  about  2000  feet  high, 
projecting  into  the  sea.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  grottoes,  once  occupied  as  cells 
and  ch-'iiels  by  the  austere  order  bearing  the  appellation  of  Carmelites,  A  very  few  still 
remain,  iiho  lead  a  recluse  life,  and  are  venerated  even  by  the  Mahometans,  who  supply 
theu-  wants.  The  mountain  bears  the  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts,  and  of  plantations  of  vines 
and  olives ;  and  on  the  lop  are  the  rums  of  a  considerable  monastery  erected  by  Helena. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  partly  enclosed  by  Mount  Carmel,  is  Acre,  which  now 
ranks  first  in  political  importance  of  any  town  in  this  neighbourhood.  Though  often  con- 
sidered as  Syrian,  its  position  within  the  domain  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  its  modem  relations, 
appear  to  attach  it  to  Palestine.  During  the  crusades,  it  exchanged  its  ancient  obscure  name 
of  Acron  for  that  of  Ptolemais,  celebrated  as  a  scene  of  siege  and  contest,  and  for  the  repeat- 
ed change  of  masters  which  it  had  to  endure.  These  vicissitudes  reduced  it  almost  to  a 
desolate  state,  till,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  celebrated  emir  Facardin  began  to  rebuild 
it.  In  later  times  it  became  the  capital  both  of  Daher  Omar  and  of  Djezzar  Pacha ;  and  this 
last  tyrant,  while  he  desolated  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  made  it  his  pride  to  restore  and 
embellish  Acre.  It  became  still  more  famous  when  the  Turks,  fighting  behind  a  mere  garden 
wall,  but  guided  and  seconded  hy  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  a  few  British  seamen,  set  bounds  to 
the  hitherto  irresistible  career  of  Napoleon,"  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Egypt.  Acre  is 
now  a  considerable  place,  though  its  streets,  like  those  of  most  Eastern  towns,  are  narrow  and 
dirty ;  yet  Djezzar,  by  collecting  all  the  remains  of  Cesarea  and  other  surrounding  ruined 
cities,  erected  the  most  elegant  mosque  and  the  finest  baths  that  exist  in  Syria.  More  use- 
ful works  are  those  of  a  bazaar  and  of  a  fine  fountain  for  the  supply  of  water,  which  waa 
much  wanted.  He  was  even  induced,  by  motives  tlie  urgent  policy  of  which  was  obvious, 
to  extend  to  commerce  some  measure  of  that  protection  which  was  elsewhere  withheld: 
still,  even  here  it  was  severely  cramped  by  the  blind  cupidity  with  which  he  imposed  duties 
and  monopolies.  There  ia,  however,  a  considerable  export  of  corn  and  cotton,  the  produce 
of  the  flat  and  fertile  plain  by  which  Acre  is  surrounded.  The  port,  though  it  tias  lost  much 
of  its  former  importance,  in  consequence  of  being  partially  choked  up  with  sand,  has  been 
in  a  good  measure  restored,  and  is  the  best  on  any  part  of  this  coast. 

The  route  fi^m  Aero  into  the  interior  is  across  the  delightful  plain  of  Zabulon,  which  Dr, 
Clarke  compares  to  the  finest  parts  of  the  Crimea  or  of  Kent.  On  the  other  side  is  Sephoary, 
anciently  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Palestine,  and  augmented  by  the  Romans  under  the 
appellation  of  Diooesarea.  A  great  part  of  its  church,  one  of  the  stateliest  edifices  in  the 
Holy  Land,  still  remains :  it  is  adorned  with  some  very  curious  ancient  paintings.  The  place 
itself  ia  reduced  to  a  miserable  village. 

Between  Sephoury  and  Nazareth  a  hilly  and  stony  tract  intervenes.  This  last  spot,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  early  residence  of  the  Saviour,  was  raised  to  considerable  importance  during 
the  crusades,  and,  after  felling  into  almost  total  decline,  was  rebuilt  hy  Facardin,  and  enlarg- 
ed by  Daher  Omar.  It  now  contains  2000  or  3000  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced  to  great 
poverty  under  Djezzar ;  but,  since  his  death,  have  enjoyed  some  tranquillity.  The  convent  is 
large,  resembling  a  fortress,  and  almost  forming  a  little  town  by  itselK  It  contains  fourteen 
inmates,  usually  with  a  good  many  visitants.  Nazareth  ranks  second  to  Jerusalem  among 
tie  holy  places,  and  the  scenes  of  all  phe  events  m  the  liffe  of  Joseph  and  of  the  Virgin  are 
carefully  pointed  out.  The  churcli,  composed  of  tliree  naves,  is  very  handsome,  adorned 
with  magnificent  staircases,  and  two  beautiful  columns  of  oriental  granite.  The  moat  vene- 
rated spot  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps.  The  natives  believe  that,  when  sick  of  the  plague,  they  may,  by  rubbmg  themselves 
against  the  columns,  assuredly  obtain  restoration  of  health.  Hence  its  approaches  are  con- 
tinually crowded  by  the  sutferers  under  this  distemper;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  very 
unsafe  for  other  visitants. 
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East  from  Nazareth  is  Mouot  Tabor  {ftg.  553.),  a  grand  natural  feature,  renderfid  doubly 
celebrated  by  the  transfiguration,  of 
which  it  has,  perhaps  erroneously, 
been  Hupp<^ed  the  theatre.  It  is  a 
very  fine  hill,  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  rising-  bo  gradually 
that  it  may  be  ascended  on  horseback. 
On  the  top  is  a  circular  plain,  about 
a  furlong  in  length,  which  appears 
to  have  been  at  one  time  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  when  it  formed  a  strong 
fortification ;  and  traces  of  this  wall 
are  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
by  some  modern  travellers.  From 
the  smnmit  the  view  is  truly  mag- 
nificent, extendmg  over  the  richest 
and  most  picturesque  tracts  of  Judea ; 
the  plains,  the  hills,  and  the  eea  of 
Galilee,  thp  mount  of  Gilboa  to  the  south,  a  high  narrow  ridge,  &moiJs  for  the  signal 
triumph  of  the  Phihstmes,  and  to  the  west,  towards  Nazaretl^  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  gifted  by  nature  beyond  any  other. 
Abandoned,  howpver,  to  oppression  and  misrule,  it  is  nowhere  turned  up  by  the  plough ;  it 
forms  one  vast  meadow  of  the  richest  pasture,  sustaming  only  a  few  scattered  herd?,  guard- 
ed by  trembling  shepherds.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Barak;  of 
that  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  of  many  great  encampments  formed  by  the  crusaders 
or  the  defenders  of  Palestine.  Near  its  northern  extremity  is  the  small  neat  village  of  Cana, 
celebrated  for  the  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wine.  Both  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr. 
Richardson  here  observed  traces  of  the  custom  to  which  the  scripture  narrative  alludes,  of 
water  being  kept  in  large  jars  ot  pola  made  of  the  compact  limestone  of  the  di^rict. 

After  passing  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  range  of  which  it  forms  the  loftiest  pinnacle,  we  enter 
the  fine  region  of  Galilee,  a  varied  and  fertile  scene,  extending  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  This  larg'e  sheet  of  water,  traversed  by  fte  Jradan  in  its  early  course, 
presents  a  diflerent  aspect  from  the  dreary  sea,  begirt  with  naked  rocks,  in  which  that  stream 
'3-  Enclosed  by  fertile  valleys,  and  by  verdant  hills  sometimes  wooded  to  their 
it  presents,  on  a  greater  scale,  the  beauties  of  the  finest  lakes  of  England.  It  is 
or  eighteen  miles  long,  five  or  six  broad ;  its  waters  clear  and  transparent,  with 
the  current  of  the  Jordan  visible  through  them.  On  its  shores  were  once  many  prosperous 
and  flourishing  cities,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The  only  one  which  retains  any  import- 
ance is  Tiberias,  a  Roman  city  founded  by  Herod  the  tetrarch,  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
whose  name  it  bears.  Herod  made  it  a  splendid  city,  where  he  received  with  festive  pomp 
deputies  from  many  of  the  JUietic  princes,  and  entertained  them  with  naval  games  upon  the 
lake.  Tiberias  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  rabbinical  university,  in  which  character  its 
feme  was  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  its  recent  and  Roman  origin,  the  Jews  still  account 
it  one  of  their  four  holy  cities ;  Saphet,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron  being  the  other  three.  As 
it  continues  to  be  a  received  opinion,  that  unless  suitable  prayers  were  addressed  twice  a 
week  in  each  of  these  cities,  the  work!  would  return  to  chaos,  a  just  ground  is  afforded 
to  solicit  the  contributions  of  all  the  wealthy  disciples  of  Moses  to  avert  such  a  disaster. 
Tabaria  thus  retains  a  population  of  4000,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Jews.  The  present 
city  is  modem  and  Turkish ;  and  though  its  site  and  fortifications  have  externally  a  grand 
and  imposing  aspect,  the  interior  is  very  poor,  and  a  great  part  of  it  desSrted.  The  olifcity, 
at  a  little  distance  south,  is  marked  by  many  fragments  of  walls  and  columns,  but  without 
any  definite  feature,  or  any  ^eat  building  in  an  entire  state.  In  this  quarter  are  baths,  which 
retain  their  ancient  reputation.  Being  very  hot,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral 
substances,  they  are  found  of  great  virtue  in  rheumatic  and  eruptive  diseases.  Remains  of 
other  great  cities  may  bo  found  along  the  western  shore ;  but  the  precise  positions  of  Caper- 
naum, Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  remain  a  subject  of  controversy. 

In  ascend  mg  to  the  high  regions  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  and  turning  somewhat  to  the  west- 
ward, we  find  the  town  of  Saffid  or  SaphcL  !t  is  not  mentioned  m  Scripture,  and  occurs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit ;  nor  is  it  till  the  tune  of  the  crusades  that  it  begins  to 
figure  as  a  place  of  importance.  Notwithstanding  this  comparatively  late  origin,  the  Jews, 
influenced  by  its  being  the  seat  of  a  femous  university,  and  the  burial-place  of  some  of  tlieir 
most  learned  rabbuis,  attach  to  it  a  degree  of  sanctity  sometimes  esceedmg  that  of  Jeru- 
salem itself.  It  has  'been  supposed  that,  150  years  ago,  it  was  mhabited  by  12,000  Jews. 
It  became  also  a  principal  seat  of  the  power  of  Daher  Omar,  who  founded  there  a  Mahom- 
etan college.  After  his  time  it  was  much  neglected,  and  Volney  represents  it  as  dwindled 
into  an  almort  d^erted  hamlet  Burckhardt,  however,  found  it  contaming  600  houses,  built 
on  several  small  hills,  in  a  high  and  commanding  situation. 
Vttt,  11.  22  *  2H 
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Returning  eastii'aril  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  general  level  of  the  country  is  fount! 
continually 'rising.  Tlie  river  here  forms  a  fiat  marshy  lake,  some  miles  in  circuniferencn, 
called  at  present  Lake  Houle,  anciently  Julias,  or  Samachonitis.  This  upper  plain  of  the 
Jordan  is  here  shut  in  to  the  north  by  a  lofty  branch  of  Lebanon,  called  Jebel  Sheik,  or  the 
Prince  Mountain,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Near  ita  foot  is  situated  Panias,  which  Herod,  after  embellishing  and  enlarging  it, 
called  CEsarea-Philippi.  It  has  now  resumed  its  original  name,  and  is  sunk  into  a  small 
village,  though  situated  in  a  fine  elevated  country,  fertile  in  grain,  profusely  embellished 
with  plants  and  wild  flowers,  and  abounding  in  game.  Considerable  architectural  remains 
distinguish  the  vicinity,  though  it  is  still  difficult  to  trace  the  magnificent  temple  erected  by 
Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Round  Paniaa,  several  rivulets,  descendmg  from  the  de- 
clivities of  Jebel  Sheik,  unite,  and  form  the  Jordan.  To  the  east  of  all  Uiese  countries  is  a 
territory  less  closely  attached  to  Palestine ;  that  of  the  Hauran,  called  anciently  the  country 
beyond  Jordan,  which  insensibly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  be- 
comes identified  with  it.  For  a  considerable  space,  however,  being  traversed  by  Mount 
Gilead,  it  continues  to  be  well  watered,  and  contains  a  great  extent  of  ground  well  fitted 
either  for  culture  or  pasturage.  At  present  it  suffers  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Arabs;  hut  under  the  Roman  sway  it  appears  to  have  been  prosperous  and  flourishmg. 
Djerash  (the  ancient  Gerasa),  Amman  (Philadelphia),  Bosra,  and  other  towns,  display  on  a 
great  scale  the  remains  of  temples,  theatres,  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  structures 
which  usually  adorned  a  classic  city.  The  remains  of  Gerasa  have  even  been  compared  to 
those  of  Palmyra. 


After  passing  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  we  enter  Syria,  a  great  kingdom, 
equally  famed  in  history,  and  presenting  nearly  a  continuation  of  the  same  natural  features : 
on  one  side  the  Mediterranean  coast  extending  north  and  west;  the  high  mountain  chains 
parallel  to  it;  the  fine  intervening  valleys;  and  the  great  desert  boundarj;  on  the  east 
%ria  cannot  boast  an  equal  breadth  of  level  territory  ;  it  mai?  be  considered  in  this  respect 
almost  8  pyramid,  of  which  Judoa  is  the  base.  The  mountains,  however,  are  on  a  grander 
Bcale.     Lebanon  Cfig.  554.)  towers  to  a  height  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  southern  chaics; 


554 


its  summit  crowned  with  perpetual  snows  its  sides  still  presentmg  the  remains  of  those 
majestic  cedars  uith  which  they  were  anciently  coiered  The  plains  of  Syria,  though 
naiTower,  are  richer  and  have  been  more  hn^hij  cultivated  and  more  striking  contrasts 
have  thus  been  produced  between  the  extremes  of  civilized  dud  saiage  existence.  Her 
cities  have  always  outshone  those  ot  the  neighbourmg  countries  her  capitals  of  Damaacua 
and  Antioch  have  been  the  most  brilliant  her  marts  of  commerce  Tyre  bidon,  Aleppo,  the 
most  flourishing  and  wealthy  of  any  m  the  wot  of  \hia  ,  ^     , 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  natural  barners  of  Syria,  she  has  always  with  difficulty  mam- 
tained  an  independent  political  existence.  The  early  kin^om  of  Damascus  is  best  known 
to  us  by  its  wars  with  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Tfcing  more  directly  on  the  road 
from  the  Euphrates,  it  was  absorbed  earlier  into  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babyloa  Fol- 
lowing its  successive  destinies,  Syria,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  attained,  under  one  of 
the  heirs  of  his  divided  empire,  a  separate  though  not  a  native  government  The  powerful 
and  warlike  monarchy  of  the  Seleucidte  endured  until,  after  some  brilliant  eflbrls  and  with 
some  glory,  it  was  absorbed  in  the  wide-spread  empire  of  Rome.  Syria  wae  reduced  com- 
pletely to  the  condition  of  a  provmce ;  but  it  formed  always  the  centre  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Asia,  and  Antioch  was  considered  the  eastern  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  decay  of 
Bomc,  Syria  was  early  occupied  by  the  Saracens;  although,  as  subordinate  to  Palestine, 
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w  efforts  were  made  by  the  crosaders  to  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands.  Syria,  however, 
nevec  assumed  any  independeat  aspecl,  ajid  at  last  fell  wholly  under  the  Mahomelaji  doini- 
nion.  For  the  last  three  centuries  it  has  continned  subject  to  the  Turks,  except  when  Bfiitat^ 
by  the  turbulent  ambition  of  some  of  the  pachas.  Real  hidependence  has  been  achieved 
only  in  a  certain  partial  degree  by  some  of  the  mountain  tribes,  alluded  to  as  inhabiting  tJie 
ruder  recesses  of  Lebanon,'^  and  who  there,  even  in  the  very  bosom  of  despotism,  secure  by 
their  valour  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  realities  as  well  as  the  forms  of  liberty. 

Syria,  divided  through  its  whole  lengUi  by  Lebanon,  like  a  liuge  spnie,  is  formed  into  two 
portions,  entffely  distinct;  one  bounded  by  the  coast,  the  other  by  tlie  deserL  Both  are 
narrow  and  fertile;  they  contain  many  great  cities,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Tyre  and 
Antioch,  in  the  maritime  district,  are  pre-eminent  among  the  former:  wliile,  in  modern 
times,  the  interior  cities  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo  have  preserved,  or  acquired,  a  superior 
importance.  A  grand  feature  is  the  Orontea,  which,  rising  near  tlie  southern  extremity  ot 
Syria,  flows  behind  Lebanon  through  its  whole  length,  until  it  turns  its  northern  pom^  and 
passes  by  Antioch  into  the  sea.  Perhaps,  however,  it  injures  the  fertility  of  interior  Syria, 
by  receiving  and  conveying  away  all  the  waters  which  flow  eastward  froni  die  mountain, 
and  which  might  otherwise  have  spread  out,  and  watered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sandy 

We  shall  commence  our  local  survey  with  the  southern  maritime  fiimtier.  Here,  proceed- 
ing from  Acre,  under  which  pachalic  this  part  of  Syria  is  etili  comprised,  we  come  at  once 
upon  a  name  which  revives  the  grandest  recollections.  The  little  fishing  town  ot  Sour,  or 
Tsour,  is  all  that  remams  of  ancient  Tyre  ifig.  656.).  Modern  times  have  seen  tiie  dread 
'  e  fulfilled,  that  the  queen 


which  had  their  seat  at  Beirout  and  Acre,  have  made  some  efforts  t 


,. should  become  a  rock,  c 

which  fishermen  were  to  dry  their 
nets.  The  accomplishment  of  that 
doom,  however,  has  been  modem; 
for  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades 
it  had  some  importance,  and,  what 
is  singular,  was  distinguished  by  its 
zeal  "in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
It  was  under  the  Mahometan  sway 
that  its  ruin  was  completed.  Maun- 
drell  found  it  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
ouse  eft.  Only  a  few  wretched  fishermen 
n  the  rocky  coast.    Of  late,  the  governments. 


Tyre. 


tolerable  houses  have  been  built  for  the  offices  of  government;  and  some  of  the  Maronites, 
Motoualis,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourmg  mountains,  have  been  induced  to  settle 
there,  and  to  undertake  some  trade.  For  this,  scope  is  aflbrded  by  the  gram,  tobacco,  and 
dried  fies  which  are  grown  in  the  flat  and  somewhat  fertile  district  by  which  lyre  is  sur- 
rounded The  grain  is  sent  to  the  islands ;  the  other  articles  find  a  market  in  Egypt.  Even 
under  this  famt  revival,  however,  Tyre  presents  no  image  that  can  recall  the  "lemory  of  i« 
ancient  magnificence.  JoUiffe  heard  the  population  estima^d  at  5000,  with  a  doubt,  how- 
ever, which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  Turner,  who  does  not  thmk  it  can  contam  above  200 
houses,  two-thirds  of  *hich  are  inhabited  by  Motoualis.  The  harbour  cm  now  admit  only 
boats.  There  are  traces  of  city  walls  about  a  mile  m  circuit,  but  none  of  any  edifices  more 
ancient  than  Christian  churches,  one  of  which  is  of  very  large  extent.  A  priest  still  resides 
here,  bearing  the  pompous  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tyre.  .■       ii      „. 

Fr^m  Tyre  we  proceed  northwards  by  a  very  flat  plain,  which  becomes  continually  nar- 
■'  '^  rower  till  we  arrive   a1^  bidon  {fig 

557.),  the  sister  city  of  Phsnicia,  su 
perior,   it  is  said,   in   antiquitv,   -~* 
second  in  greatness  and  fiimc.  Thoi 
there  is  nothing  c 

ancient  name,  it  has  never  suitered  so 
total  a  downfall.  A  considerable  trade 
is  stiii  maintained  by  the  export  of 
silk,  and  also  of  cotton,  the  spinning 
of  which  employs  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  Sidon  forms  the 
principal  port  by  which  Li  carried  on 

the  maritime  comimerce  of  Damascus, 

from  across  the  mountains.  The  vast  moles,  of  which  the  ancient  harbour  was  composed, 
are  now  entirely  destroyed,  though  some  of  thos^  huge  atones^  which  ^filled  Uieir  e"*"" 

breadth,  may  still  be  seen  lying  on  the  shore.    T '      ""    ' "  ■" 

built,  contains  &om  5O0O  to  7000  inhahitaiils. 


Though 


n  the  shore.    Saide,  lite  other  Turkish  towns,  dirty  and  il. 
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Northwards  from  Saide,  the  level  plain  of  Phcenicia  ceases.  Lebanon,  here  tawering  to 
ils  loftiest  height,  throivs  down  its  branches  to  the  sea,  between  whicli  only  deep  and  nar- 
row valleys  intervene.  This  is  the  seal  of  the  power  of  the  Druses,  that  retnarkable  people, 
who  have  been  already  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  Their  capital,  or,  at  least, 
the  residence  of  their  prince  ox  emir,  is  at  Dair-el-Kamar,  merely  an  extensive  rough  vil- 
lage, with  from  15,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and  a  large  serai  or  jialaca,  which  hss  no  pre- 
tensions to  elegance.  Their  most  important  town  is  Beirout.  the  ancient  Berytus,  now  almost 
wholly  in  their  possesion.  The  mountains  here  enclose  a  fine  plain,  covered  with  mulberry 
trees,  on  which  is  reared  the  finest  silk  in  Syria.  Its  export,  and  that  of  cotton,  cause  some 
trade  at  Beiroiit,  and  support  a  population  which  Volney  and  Jolliffe  estimate  at  6000. 

The  next  place  of  any  importance  is  Esbele,  called  by  Europeans  Giliele,  or  Djebail ; 
names  which  recall  at  once  the  Byblos  of  the  Greelis,  and  the  Gcbal,  whose  ancient  inhal)i1>- 
anta,  according  to  Ezekiel,  were  the  callters  of  Tyre.  This  place  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Adonis,  whose  beauty  and  tragical  history  gained  for  him  so  conspicuous  a  place 
m  the  classic  mythology.  About  a  mile  from  Esbele  flows  the  Ibrim,  the  ancient  Adonis, 
the  periodical  reddening  of  whose  waters,  "  supposed  with  blood  of  Thamrouz  yearly  wound- 
ed," gave  occasion  to  a  wild  and  fentastic  Phrenician  festival.  The  circuit  of  the  walls, 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  was  traced  by  Pococke,  as  well  aa  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  church 
of  (he  Corinthian  order,  which  must  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  :  Volney 
reckons  6000  inhabitants. 

Behind  Djebail  is  the  hilly  district  of  Kesrouan,  a  lower  and  extended  branch  of  Lebanon, 
wfwhich  the  Maronites  have  formed  their  establishment.  Considerably  in  the  interior,  and 
fer  up  the  ascent  of  Lebanon  itself,  is  the  monastery  of  Kannobin,  the  residence  of  their 
patriarch.  It  consists  merely  of  a  number  of  grottoes  cut  in  the  rock,  the  largest  of  which 
has  been  excavated  into  a  tolerably  handsome  chapel,  Beneath  rolls  a  river  between  Jwo 
avered  mountains ;  so  that  the  scene  is  awful  and  r< 


very  high  ridges  of  pine-covered  mountains ;  so  that  the  scene  is  awful  and  romantic.  The 
ascending  road  becomes  continually  more  wild  and  rugged,  with  numerous  cascades  dashing 
down  the  rocks;  yet  a  few  villages  still  occur,  delightfully  situated,  and  surrounded  wil£ 
groves  of  olive  and  mulberry.  At  length  the  inhabited  part  of  Lebanon  is  terminated  by  a 
Carmelite  convent;  dedicated  to  St.  Sergius,  whiph,  in  summer,  forms  a  cool  and  delightftil 
retirement ;  but  the  rigours  of  winter  compel  the  monks  to  remove  to  Tripoli 

Although,  however,  human  habitations  be  passed,  the  wonders  of  the  mountain  ere  not 
yet  exhausted ;  for  in'  a  plain,  enclosed  by  its  highest  summits,  is  found  the  small  buf  pre- 
cious remnants  of  the  cedais  of  Lebanon.  About  fifteen  large  old  trees  alone  survive  of  that 
mighty  forest,  which  recalls  so  many  sacred  and  poetical  ideas.  The  trunks  are  ample,  one 
of  Siem  meaBuring  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference;  but  they  soon  part  into  several  limbs, 
which  rise  parallel  to  each  other  for  some  space,  till  they  begin  to  extend  horizontally. 
The  foliage  is  wide-spreading,  like  tlmt  of  the  oak.  '  The  wood  is  fragrant  and  white,  but 
not  materially  unlike  common  timber.  The  young  cedars,  which,  with  tile  old,  form  a  grovo 
of  about  a  mile  rn  circumference,  appear  to  be  quite  of  an  inferior  race,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pines  with  which  they  are  mtennixed.  Although  the  remnant  be  so 
Mnal!,  yet  Volney,  in  pronouncing  the  view  to  be  wholly  unworthy  the  fatigue  of  reaching 
it,  appears  rather  insensible  not  only  to  the  iniliience  of  associations,  but  to  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  the  traveller  discovers  on  this  route.  An  ascent  of  three  hours  from  the 
cedars  brings  him  to  the  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  Lebanon,  whence  he  discovers  all  the 
varied  aspect  of  its  mountain  regions.;  the  rich  plains  at  its  feet,  and  the  distant  shores  of 
(he  Mediterranean.  Before  reaching  this  point,  however,  vegetatftn  has  expired,  witli  the 
exception  of  a  few  stunted  cypresses,  which  lose  their  spiral  form,  and,  throwing  out  tiieir 
branches  sidewise,  have  the  appearance  of  small  oaks. 

From  Djebail  the  road  leads  close  along  the  sea,  here  bordered  by  the  rocks  of  the  Kes- 
rouan, which  shoot  up  into  forms  the  most  varied  and  picturesque.  Nothing  is  passed  except 
a  paltry  village,  called  Batroun,  or  Patrone,  and  a  finely  situated  convent  of  tho  Greek 
Catholics,  called  Bolmont.  At  length  the  route  opens  upon  the  plain  of  Tripoli,  Etretcbinfr 
'fer  to  the  north,  and  one  of  the  most  extended  and  fertile  in  all  Syria.  At  its  entrance  is 
found  Tripoli,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  which  consists  of  this  wide  mari- 
time plain,  reaclung  nearly  to  tho  northern  limit  of  Syria,  A  mountain  chain,  indeed,  con- 
tinued from  Lebanon,  still  runs  through  the  interior,  parallel  to  the  sea,  but  neither  so  broad 
nor  so  lofly.  It  is  thinly  inhabited  by  the  Ansarians.  The  plain  along  the  sea  is  broader 
there  than  in  any  part  of  Palestine  or  the  ancient  Phcenicia.  This  plain  is  well  watered, 
covered  with  rich  pasture,  and  with  extensive  groves  of  mulberry,  orange,  and  other  valua- 
ble trees.  Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages,  it  has,  we  know  not  why,  been 
neglected,  havmg  never  contained  a  capital  city,  or  been  chosen  as  the  central  seat  of  any 
of  the  kingdoms  established  in  Syria,  Even  the  pachalic  into  which  it  was  formed  has 
of  late,  according  to  the  alternations  of  power  and  influence,  been  merged  into  those  of 
"Acre  and  Damascus. 

Tripoli  is  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants,  about  a  third  of  whom 
■re  Catholic  Christians.     It  is  one  of  the  few  Turkish  towns  which  have  any  p    '       * 
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,.™v,.r^',  tlie  l]ou=es  hcmg  in  general  tolerably  built,  ond  of  good  stone,  it  is  said  -o  have 
been  ongmally  tounded  by  three  successive  colonies  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus;  whence 
Ihe  Greeks  called  it  Tripoli,  or  three  cities.  Some  of  the  lower  branches  of  Lebanon 
approach  and  enclose  round  it  a  triangular  valley,  covered  with  the  finest  gardens  and  frail 
trees.  The  situation  is  thus  not  only  heaotifii!,  but  happily  formed  to  command  the  advan- 
tages of  every  climate  It  is,  however,  unfiirtunately  subject  to  fever,  in  consequence  of 
inundations  made  tor  the  purpose  of  improving  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  trees.  Under 
the  crusaders  this  city  was  governed,  with  the  title  of  count,  hy  Berlrajid,  son  of  Raymond 
of  Toulou'*  Six  large  towers,  which  had  been  built  for  its  defence,  still  remain ;  but  no 
fire  ancient  edihces  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  before  the  lost  war  was  chiefly  in  the 
hands  ol  the  PVench,  Its  exports  consist  of  raw  silk,  soap,  and  some  sponges  which  are 
11  ted  on  the  sea-shore.  The  harbour  is  tolerable,  and  the  marina,  or  port,  mhablted  by 
G      k  sa  I  rs  and  shipwrights,  forms  a  little  town  by  itself, 

Abo  t  to  ty  miles  north  of  Tripoli  is  Tortosa,  or  Tortouaa,  once  a  very  strong  city,  show- 
n  1 11  th  emaine  of  two  walls  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  inner  of  which  is  fifty 
"so  a  beautifiil  church  of  Oie  Corinthian  order.  Nearly  opposite  to 
Tortosa  is  the  island  of  Rouad 
(^g.  558.),  the  ancient  Ara- 
dus, the  Arad  of  Scripture, 
whence  T3^e  is  said  to  have 
drawn  her  marinerB.  It  is  a 
mere  naked  rock,  in  which  the 
spring  of  water  by  which  the 
inhabitants  were  anciently  sup- 
plied can  no  longer  be  disco- 
vered ;  but  its  position  pro- 
tected it  from  the  despotism 
of  the  princes  on  the  continent, 
and  drew  to  it  a  great  number 
of  inhabitants,  to  accommodata 
whom  the  houses  were  raised 
to  a  surprising  height.  Only 
a  few  strong  masses  of  wall,  and  numerous  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  attest  the  former  ex- 
istence of  ttis  thriving  commercial  state. 

In  journeying  to  Latakia,  a  few  striking  objects  present  themselves;  such  are  the  strong 
castle  of  Merkab,  seated  on  a  hill,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference;  the  village  of 
'  BaniaB,  which  scarcely  presents  any  traces  of  the  ancient  city  of  Balanea;  Jebilee,  the 
ancient  Gabala,  equally  poor  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Much  greater  importance  be- 
longs to  Latakia  itself,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  the  port  of 
Antioch.  Its  trade  consisted  in  exporting  to  Egypt  the  fine  wines  for  which  the  district 
was  celebrated.  At  present,  this,  being  a  branch  of  commerce  prohibited  by  the  Mahometan 
religion,  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  tobacco.  The  returns  are  made  chiefly  in  rice.  The 
port  is  now  sniaH,  as  the  Turks  have  allowed  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  choke  up ;  but  it  is 
still  the  most  secure  of  any  on  the  coasL  It  is  said  that  twenty  years  ago,  Lafakia  was  a 
very  flourishing  place,  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  and  that  it  had  nearly  supplanted 
Scanderoon  as  the  port  of  Aleppo;  but  of  late  it  has  deeply  felt  the  effects  of  that  mis- 
government  which  extends  over  all  tliis  quarter. 

We  have  now  traced  the  maritime  plain  of  Syria,  till  it  touches  on  that  of  Antioeh,  which 
forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  we  shall  consider  in  combination 
with  that  of  Aleppo.  It  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps,  and,  beginning  afresh  at  the  south,  !o 
survey  the  great  plain  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lebanon,  and  bordermg  immediately 
on  the  desert,  which  forms  Eastern  Syria. 

But  before  reaching  this  second  division,  a  striking  feature  claims  our  attention.  In  cross- 
ing from  Sidon  to  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  great  mountain  appears  separated  into  two 
parallel  portions,  distinguished  by  the  ancients  as  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  These  enclose 
between  them  «  broad  valley,  anciently  called  Ccelosyria,  or  the  hollow  Syria;  by  th« 
moderns  it  is  named  the  Valley  of  Beka.  The  reflection  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  rendera 
it  intensely  hot ;  but  it  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  yields  abundantly  either  pasturage  or 
grain,  according  to  the  industry  of  the  occupants.  Of  late,  Turkish  oppression,  and  the  hi- 
roads  of  the  Arabs,  have  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  peacefid  labours  of  the  husbandman, 
ftnd  converted  great  tracts  of  this  fine  territory  mto  a  desert.  This  valley  presents,  how- 
ever, one  grand  and  important  feature,  the  ruins  of  Baalbec, 

Baalbec  is  situated  at  the  northern  head  of  this  great  valley,  near  to  where  the  two  Le 
banons.  uniting  together,  close  in  above  its  termination.  From  a  town  of  some  importance, 
it  has  dwindled  into  a  decayed  vilkge.  Containing  not  more  than  1000  or  1300  inhabitants, 
But  Baalbec  is  famous  for  a  mass  of  classic  ruins,  which,  those  of  Palmyra  excepted,  nothing 
in  Asia  can  rival     At  the  very  entrance  of  the  town,  lofty  walls  and  rich  columns  indicate 
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the  Bile  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  principal  gate,  obstructm  by  stones  and  rubbish,  enters 
into  a  court  180  feet  in  diameter,  strewed  with  brolien  colunins,  mutilated  capitals,  and 
various  fragments;  around  it  is  a  row  of  rained  edifices  which  display  ail  the  ornaments  of 
the  richest  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court,  another  gate  introduces  the  spectator  tc 
:he  view  of  a  stilt  more  extensive  range  of  ruins.  The  court  here  is  enclosed  by  chambers, 
seven  of  which  may  be  reckoned  in  each  of  the  principal  wings.  It  is  difficult  to  discove  ■ 
their  use ;  but  this  does  not  diminish  the  admiration  excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  pilasters, 
the  richness  of  the  entablature,  the  laige  foliage  of  the  capitals,  and  Ihe  sculpture  of  wild 
plants  with  which  they  were  ornamented.  At  the  end  of  this  court  appears  the  grandesl 
feature  of  the  edifice :  six  lofty  solitary  columns,  formerly  the  peristyle  of  the  chief  shrine 
to  which  all  the  rest  of  this  temple  was  only  subordinate.  The  square  marked  out  by  their 
foundations  is  said  to  be  268  feet  long,  and  246  wide.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  59  feet 
high  and  21  in  circumference ;  their  entire  height  71  or  72  feet.  The  order  is  Corinthian, 
and  the  workmanship  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  description.  To  the  left  is  a  smaller 
temple,  the  walls  of  which,  and  the  peristyle,  composed  of  thirty-four  columns,  are  still 
entire.  After  passing  over  trunks  of  columns,  ruined  walls,  and  other  obstacles,  the  gate 
may  be  reached,  and  a  view  obtained  of  the  interior,  now  roofless;  but  instead  of  Ihe  grand 
spectacle  of  a  prostrate  and  adoring  people,  and  of  sacrifices  offered  by  a  multitude  of  priests, 
the  light  of  heaven  shows  only  a  chaos  of  ruins  covered  with  dust  and  weeds.  Nature  and 
barbarism  have  combined  in  demolishing  this  noble  febric.  When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited 
it  in  1751,  there  were  standing  nine  columns  of  the  great  temple :  Volney  found  only  six ; 
and  of  the  small  temple  they  found  twenty-eight,  he  only  twenty.  These  have  been  partly 
overtiirown  by  the  earthquake  of  1751,  partly  undermined  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of 
the  iron  cramps,  by  which  the  s  1  block       mposing  the  columns  ere  so  closely  held  to- 

P^ther  as  not  to  leave  room  for  th  bl  de  f  a  k  fe.  Of  these  blocks,  now  lying  on  the 
■     jund,  some  are  of  enormous  d  n      th    e  of  58,  one  of  69  feet  long.     The  natives, 

.stonished  at  the  power  by  which  th  fa^m  t  have  been  transported,  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  edifice  to  genii  acting  und  th  rd  rs  (  king  Solwnon,  It  is  customary  in  these 
countries  to  refer  every  great  w    k  t    th  t  p  ;  and  Volney,  with  some  reason,  derides 

■  the  idea  of  his  having  erected  a  C  tk  n  t  pi  ;  preferring  on  ^ood  grounds  the  tradi- 
tion which  refers  the  erection  of  th  bl  I  t  re  to  the  reign  ot  Antoninus.  Pius.  Dr. 
Richardson,  however,  conceived  that  Ae  clearly  discovered,  under  the  Grecian  orders,  a 
trace  of  Jewish  foundations;  in  which  case  Baalbec  would  form  a  very  natural  position  for 
the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  on  which  Solomon  bestowed  so  much  cost  and  care; 
and,  when  accident  and  time  had  demolished  it,  the  new  edifice  might  have  been  built  upon 
its  site. 

After  traversing  all  the  branches  of  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  border  of  Syria,  we  arrive  at 
the  noble  plain  of  Damascus,  The  environs  of  this  city  rank  as  the  paradise  of  the  East 
Ranges  of  hills,  branching  off  fiiam  the  high  chains  of  Lebanon,  enclose  it,  and  pour  down 
numerous  waters,  which  unite  in  forming  the  boasted  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  the  ancients. 
These  waters,  indeed,  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  desert  boundary  on  the  east,  where  they 
are  soon  evaporated  in  a  large  lake ;  but  before  reaching  it,  they  irrigate  every  portion  of  llie 
plain  and  even  of  the  city,  and  communicate  to  the  former  its  niatcliless  beauty  and  fertility. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  which  has  had  a  Jonger  duration.  From  flie  earliest  ages  the  ex- 
istence of  Damascus  has  been  recorded,  and  always  as  a  great  capital.  It  is  named  in  the 
history  of  Abraham;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  wars  ivith  the  kings  of  Israel;  it  has  survived  all 
the  variety  of  desolating  revolutions  which  have  passed  over  this  part  of  Asia.  Under  the 
Turkish  I  empire  it  has  mamtained  a  high  importance,  being  on  the  route  of  the  great  cara- 
vans to  Mecca,  whence  even  the  Turks  esteem  it  holy,  and  call  it  the  "gate  of  the  Caaba." 
This  causes  not  only  an  immense  resort,  but  a  great  trade,  which  the  pilgrims  are  careful 
to  combine  with  the  pious  objects  of  their  journey,  Damascus  has  lost  the  manufecture  of 
sword-blades  for  which  it  was  fiimous  in.the  middle  ages ;  but  it  has  still  considerable  fabrics 
of  silk  and  cotton;  and  the  fruits  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  dried  and  prepared  into  swee^ 
meats,  are  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkey.  It  is  at  present  the  most  flourishmg  city  in  Syria ; 
a  distinction  which  it  owes  to  the  excellent  character  of  several  successive  pachas,  through 
whose  exertbns  the  whole  of  their  territory  has  assumed  an  improved  and  cultivated  aspect, 
which  strongly  contrasts  with  tJie  desolate  condition  of  that  of  Acre.  Damascus  is  built  of 
brick,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  like  those  of  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  people 
reserving  Iheir  magnificence  for  the  interior  courts  and  palaces.  The  great  mosque,  of 
which  Europeans  can  obtain  only  stolen  glances,  is  very  splendid,  and  the  bazaar  has  no 
J  ival  in  the  &ist  for  convenience  and  beauty.  Several  of  Uie  streets  have  rivulets  ranning 
through  them,  which  aflbrd  plentifuOy  the  great  eastern  luxury  of  water.  Many  of  the 
cofiee-houses  are  built  on  the  banks,  and  the  Turk  enjoys  the  luxury  of  smoking  and  sipping 
his  coflee  while  the  cod  stream  is  flowing  at  his  feet.  The  delight  of  the  Damascenes  is  to 
make  excursiwiB  into  the  environs  of  the  city,  adorned  with  numberless  gardens,  and  to  the 
"plain  of  roses,"  covered  with  that  beautiful  flower  in  its  utmost  perfection.  The  Hebrew  name 
cif  lMiaix;us,  or  Demesk,  is  not  now  known  to  the  Orientals,  who  call  it  Shani,  or  El  Sham. 
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The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  100,000,  have  a  bad  reputation  in  the  East,  whsre  Sham 
Sboumi,  "  the  wicked  Damascene,"  has  even  yassed  into  a  proverb ;  but  perhaps  the  alliter- 
ation may  have  had  some  share  in  promoting  its  currency. 

Almost  aH  the  remainder  of  the  plain  of  Eastern  Syria  is  watered  by  the  Orontes,  in  its 
iong  course  from  south  to  north  along  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  Though  it  has  not  tlie  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  that  of  Daiiascus,  it  is  yet  well  fitted  for  grain  and  pasturage,  and  anciently 
produced  them  in  abundance.  In  modern  times,  from  its  exposure  to  the  plundering  Arabs, 
against  whom  the  government  has  not  energy  to  defend  it,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned.  On  this  route,  however,  occur  two  celebrated  cities,  still  not  wholly  deserted. 
The  first  is  Hems,  about  100  miles  north  of  Damascus,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Emesa. 
It  was  a  considerable  place  under  the  Raman  empire,  having  acquired  notoriety,  though  not 
glory,  as  the  birth-place  of  Heliogabalus.  At  present,  only  a  fourth  of  its  site  is  occupied; 
and  the  place  is  noted  merely  for  some  antiquities  of  inferior  importance.  Forty  milea 
ferther  north  is  liainah,  once  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Apamea,  but  which  Pococke  seems 
to  have  proved  to  represent  Epiphania.  That  traveller  found  in  it  no  coins  more  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  Hamah,  which  Volney  reckoned  at  only  4000,  is  supposed 
hy  Butckhardt  io  contam  30,000  inhabitants.  They  subsist  chiefly  by  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  Arabs,  who  roam  over  the  vast  desert  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  These 
ireebooters  are  deterred  from  their  usual  violent  proceedings,  partly  by  a  tacit  convention, 
but  more  eflectualiy  by  a  body  of  IJOO  or  400  horse,  stationed  here  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Pacha  of  Damascus.  Piunieh,  called  by  Burckhardt  Kalaatrel-Medyhr,  is  a  mere  village, 
with  an  old  castle,  containing  all  that  remains  of  the  real  Apamea.  This  spot,  where  tlie 
kings  of  Syria  once  maintained  500  elephants  and  30,000  horses,  is  now  so  marshy  and 
inundated,  that  it  can  scarcely  support  a  few  bufft-loes.  Volney  allows  it  2000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  a  considerable  lake  abounding  with  fish. 

As  the  Orontes  approaches  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  it  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  reduces  to  a  breadth  of  six  or  seven  miles  the  valley  through 
which  it  flowa  TTiis  valley,  inundated  during  the  summer,  yields  line  pasture.  Burck- 
liardt  there  found  the  village  of  Hoashu,  containing  about  140  houses ;  aQ4  farther  down,  on 
the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Aleppo,  is  the  large  but  dirty  town  of  Shogger,  or  Shoggle. 

That  we  may  visit  Palmyra  before  quitting  the  Orontes,  we  must  make  an  excursion  mto 
the  depth  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which  extends  far  to  the  eastward.  The  traveller  sets  ou( 
from  the  small  village  of  Hassia,  to  the  south  of  Hems.  He  finds  himself  on  a  great  raked 
plain,  where  tiie  stunted  shrubs  afford  but  a  scanty  browsing  to  the  antelope.  At  the  dis- 
tance, however,  of^  every  three  or  four  hours  of  jnarch,  occur  little  villages,  or  rather  clus- 
ters of  huts,  where  rest  may  be  obtained :  Sodoud,  Houarein,  Karietein.  Prom  the  last 
place  Palmyra  can  be  reached  only  by  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  over  an  expanse  of 
uninterrupted  desert.  When  this  weary  route  has  been  passed,  the  hills,  which  have 
hitherto  run  in  parallel  lines  about  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  close  in,  and  form  a 
narrow  valley,  traversed  by  a  ruined  aqueduct,  and  on  whose  sides  appear  a  number  of 
tombs.  At  length  the  valley  opens,  and  the  eye  is  struck  with  a  most  amazing  extent  of 
ruins,  covering  a  wide  expanse  of  the  desert;  behind  which,  towards  the  Euphrates, 
stretches  a  level  waste,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  any  object  manifesting  either 
life  or  motion.  In  this  surprising  scene,  the  front  view  presents  a  range  of  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, occupying  a  space  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  behind  which,  crowds  of  other  edifices 
.  appear  in  dim  perspective.  The  grandest,  andalso  the  most  entbe  structure,  is  that  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  court  of  this  temple  has  a  wall  nearly  complete,  in  which 
appear  twelve  noble  window-.  Behind  rise  the  ruins  of  the  temple  "^itself,  almost  wholly 
composed  of  magnificent  ranges  tf  Cormthian  columns  {fig  559.)  supportmg  a  rich  enta- 
blature, which  has,  partially  at  least, 
resisted  the  injuries  of  time.  The 
eastern  gateway,  on  which  all  the 
resources  of  Grecian  art  have  been 
lavished,  IS  still  in  a  tolembly  perfect 
state  A  noble  arch,  farther  to  the 
right,  forms  the  commencement  of  a 
truly  superb  colonnade,  which,  even 
in  Its  shattered  and  broken  state,  may 
bo  traced  to  the  distance  of  4000  feet 
The  vacuities  left  by  the  fallen  columnei 
open  a  view  to  the  other  ruins;  and 
'""■"°  the  remains  of  magnificent  structures 

jeen  tho  igh  the  mtercolumniations  Somet  mps  a  group  of  three  or  four  columns,  stand- 
mtire,  indicates  some  grand  edifice  of  wh  ch  they  are  all  that  is  left.  But  besides  these 
i,  from  which  definite  mdicitioni  maj  be  drawn  a  vast  number  of  scattered  columns 
r  the  plain,  some  with  and  some  without  their  entablatures ;  and  the  .ground  is  every 
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where  strewed  with  broken  pillars,  scattered  capitals,  delaced  sculptures,  and  large  marble 
fragments,  all  lying  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

The  early  and  high  importance  of  Palmyra,  cr  Tadmor,  appears  evidently  derived  from  ita 
being  the  channel  by  which  Indian  commodities  passed  ncroas  the  desert  to  the  co\mtries  of 
the  west.  Solomon,  who  occupied  and  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls,  is  reported  «s  its 
founder ;  but  was  probably  attracted  by  Iha  wealtli  which  commerce  had  already  drawn  to 
this  desolate  spot  The  historical  greatness  of  Palmyra,  however,  began  only  in  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  when  the  spirited  and  high-minded  Zenobia  ventured  to  establish  it  as  an  bde- 
pendent  kingdom,  and  to  set  at  deflance  the  master  of  tlie  Roman  world.  The  issue  of  this 
daring  attempt  waa  fetal;  Zenobia  was  carried  in  chains  to  Rome;  and  Palmyra  never 
again  recovered  its  prosperity.  At  present,  beneath  these  hallowed  monumenta  of  a 
polished  people  are  seen  about  thirty  mud-walled  cottages;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  poor 
in  the  extreme,  obtain  a  subsistence  by  cultivating  a  few  detached  spots,  and  feeding  some 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  Two  small  tepid  streams,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  tra- 
verse the  ruins,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  sand,  might  to  ancient  industry  have  afforded  facili- 
ties for  considerable  culture. 

Another  portion  of  Syria  still  rem^s,  which  has  long  been  pre-eminent  over  the  rest  m 

Cver  and  commerce.     It  constitutes  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo,  a  sort  of  division  which  we 
ve  not  much  regarded,  but  which  here  coincides  with  that  formed  by  nature.     The  vast 
mountain  ch&in  which  has  hitherto  crossed  Syria  from  north  to  south,  sinks  gradually,  until 


,.  snticely  disappears ;  but  the  mighty  range  of  Taurus,  projecting  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
crossing  towards  the  Euphrates,  here  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Syria.  It  leaves,  how- 
ever, an  interval  of  luxuriant  plains  and  groves,  which  long  rendered  this  region  the  pride 
of  Syria,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure.  Antioch,  both  under  the  Greek  kinp 
and  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was  celebrated  as  the  gay  capital  of  the  East.  Under  the 
Turkish  government  it  has  yielded  precedence  to  a  rival  of  later  origin. 

Aleppo,  the  modern  capital  of  Syria,  is,  as  it  were,  only  an  outpost  of  that  country,  and 
half  belongs  to  the  desert.  From  a  number  of  low  hills,  however,  which  surround  the  city 
at  a  few  miles'  distance,  streams  descend,  which  water  the  chalky  soil  of  the  environs,  and 
enable  them  to  be  formed  into  those  beautiful  gardens,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
EiiEt  studiously  surround  their  cities.  Those  of  Aleppo  are  chiefly  filled  with  fruit  trees,  of 
which  the  pistachio  is  the  special  boast.  The  city  has  some  marks  of  antiquity,  though  none 
Of  them  striking,  and  is  usually  supposed  to  he  the  ancient  BerEa.  It  is  built  on  several  hills, 
above  which  are  seen  towering  numerous  mbarets  and  domes  which  command  a  delightful 
prospect,  especially  to  the  eye^fatigued  with  the  monotony  of  the  brown  and  parched  plains 
that  stretch  around.  Aleppo  is  very  populous ;  Dr.  Russel,  who  resided  there  for  many  years, 
reckons  the  number  at  235,0Q0,  and  is  probably  more  to  be  depended  on  than  other  early 
travellers,  who  raise  it  to  nearly  300,000.  Volney,  on  the  other  hand,  calculating  that 
Aleppo  does  not  stand  on  more  ground  than  Marseilles  or  Nantes,  and  that  the  houses  have 
only  one  story,  reduces  the  estimate  to  about  100,000 ;  but  these  data  seem  too  vague  to 
stand  against  the  positive  and  careful  calculations  of  other  travellers.  Seetaen  has  lately 
assigned  150,000 ;  but  whether  that  number  result  from  a  decline  in  the  place,  or  a  different 
mode  of  estimate,  may  admit  of  question.  Aleppo  is  generally  aCcountJid  the  third  city  in 
tJie  Turkish  empire,  yielding  only  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  This  greatness  it  owes  to 
the  vast  extent  of  its  inland  trade,  for  which  it  is  most  favourably  situated,  in  front  of  Syria, 
and  in  close  vicinity  to  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  It  is  also  a  rendezvous  for  pil- 
grims from  all  these  countries  to  Mecca.  Although  it  contains  no  grand  monuments,  nor 
pven  any  very  magnificent  modem  edifices,  it  is  yet  reckoned  the  neatest  ajid  best  built  of 
the  Turkish  cities.  At  least  its  streets  have  those  negative  qualities  which  are  almost  all 
that  can  be  expected  in  an  Eastern  city.  They  are  less  narrow,  less  dirty,. and  the  walls, 
built  of  a  species  of  white  stone,  have  not  quite  so  gloomy  an  aspect.  The  society  is  also 
represented  as  displaying  more  of  toleration  and  urbanity  than  that  of  other  Mahometan 
cities.  This  may  he  chiefly  owing  to  the  many  strangers,  of  all  religions,  who  are  attracted 
by  its  commerce ;  since  the  Christian  population  alone  is  reckoned  at  31,000,  and  the  Jew- 
ish at  5000.  A  violent  principle  of  schism  had,  however,  always  subsisted  between  the 
janissaries  on  one  side,  and  the  pacha  with  hjs  adherents  on  the  other.  While  the  Ottoman 
power  remained  entire,  the  latter  easily  maintained  their  predominance,  and  the  discontent 
of  the  Janissaries  was  vented  in  occasbnal  tumult  or  impotent  growling.  In  1804,  however, 
aflsT  a  somewhat  bloody  contest,  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
Aleppo  thus,  like  Algiers  and  Tunis,  became  subjected  to  the  sway  of  a  turbulent  soldiery. 
It  suilered,  but  not  in  an  equal  de^ee.  The  janissaries -preserved  a  good  police,  artd  chiefly 
employed  themselves  in  systematically  extorting  as  much  money  as  possible  frotn  the  inha- 
bitants. Each  of  the  latter  was  obliged  to  purchase,  at  a  high  rate,  the  protection  of  a 
janissary,  and  having  paid  this  price  he  was  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  remaining  pio- 

Within  the  last  14  years  Aleppo  has  been  visited  by  a  calamity  of  the  most  dreadfiil 
nature,  which  has  rendered  its  future  existence  as  a  city  problematical.     On  the  night  ot 
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the  13th  of  August,  1822,  not  only  the  city  itself,  but  every  town  and  village  in  fhe  pachilic 
were  shaken  eimost  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  from  Diarbekir  to  Cypruft' 
The  most  appalling  picture  is  drawn  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night;  the  awfiil  dark- 
ness, the  quick  repetition  of  the  most  violent  shocks,  tiie  crash  of  falling  walls,  the  shrieks 
the  groans,  the  accents  of  agony  and  despair,  with  which  the  city  resounded  Twenty  thou-' 
smd  persons  are  supposed  to  have  heen  killed,  and. the  same  number  bruised  and  maimed 
Ihose  who,  amid  &lling  houses,  through  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  stumbling  over  dead  bodies, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  open  fields,  found  themselves  destitute  even  of  food  and  shelter  Ex- 
posed to  a  tropical  sun  and  to  nightly  damps,  and  scantUy  fed,  a  large  proportion  became  a  prey 
to  disease ;  and  even  the  liberaJ  subscription  collected  in  London  for  the  sufferers  proved  a  very 
uiadequate  relieC  It  has  been  supposed  that  Aleppo  would  never  again  rear  its  head,  and 
that  its  commerce  would  be  removed  to  Smyrna.  But  its  site  possesses  advantages  which 
cannot  be  transferred  elsewhere,  and  which  must  always,  it  shouH  seem,  occasion  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  city  in  this  part  of  Syria. 

The  remaining  cities  in  (he  pachalic  of  Aleppo  present  only  faint  traces  of  that  grandeur 
f^of.  by  which  they  were  formerly  distin- 

"™  guished.   Antioch  (Jg.  560.),  or  An- 

takia  the  aniient  queen  of  the  East, 
is  only  a  poor,  ill-built,  little  town, 
containing,  accord mg  to  Colonel 
Squire,  not  more  than  1 1,000  inhabit- 
ants. This  city  was  built  by  Antiochus 
and  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  Gneco-Syrian  dynasty. 
Under  Rome  its  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion were  still  fiuther  augmented; 
and  it  hecame,  at  an  early  period,  the 
seat  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Christian  churches.  In  tjie  great 
crusading  expedition,  Antioch  was 
the  first  place  which  fell  into  the 

_itre  of  their  power  till  1269,  when  it 

ivi-  taken  by  Bibars,  the  sultan  uf  Egypt  All  the  fury  of  Mahometan  biffotry  was  then 
let  loose  upon  a  city  long  supposed  a  mam  bulwark  of  the  Christian  power.  Its  churches, 
accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  site  of  those  edifices, 
once  the  boast  ot  Asia,  can  now  with  difficulty  be  traced.  Aleppo,  under  Moslem  auspices, 
hecame  the  emporium  and  capital  of  Syria;  and  Antioch  soon  sunk  into  insignificance  For 
the  reason  above  stated,  scarcely  a  remnant  is  left  of  Uioso  structures  which  rendered  it  the 
pride  ot  the  East.  The  most  remarkable  object  is  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  which  has 
resisted  so  many  disasters,  and  even  earthquakes.  It  is  of  great  strength,  built  of  stone,  and 
defended  by  noble  towers,  at  equal  distances.  In  some  places  it  is  carried  up  the  hills  which 
border  the  city  on  the  side  opposite  the  Orontes;  in  others,  along  almost  perpendicular 
height^  Yet  a  waifc,  rendered  accessible  by  steps,  has  been  carried  all  round  it  The  aque- 
ducts also  remain,  and  are  fine,  though  not  more  so  than  those  of  some  other  Eastern  ci^es 

Ihe  environs  of  Antioch  have  heen  particularly  filmed  for  their  luxuriant  and  romantic 
aspect.  Indeed,  the  banks  of  the  lower  Orontes,  for  a  considerable  space,  are  said  to  equal 
any  thing  m  the  world  in  pomt  of  picturesque  beauty.  Mount  Casius,  the  termination  of 
LebEUion,  towers  above  it  lo'a  verj  lofty  height,  and  the  inferior  mountain  ranges  run  along 
the  nver,  presentmg  broken  precipices,  rocks,  and  caves  overhung  with  a  luxuriant  variety 
of  toliage;  myrtle,  laurel,  fig,  arbutus,  and  sycamore.  Travellers  have  particularlv  sought 
the  groves  and  fountams  of  Daphne,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  dissolute 
superstitions  of  pagan  Antioch.  The  site  is  usually  fixed  about  five  miles  ftoni  the  city  on 
the  road  to  lAtakia,  and  on  a  spot  where  a  number  of  fountains,  bubbling  out  of  the  earth 
with  a  loud  noise,  terminate  in  two  heautifial  cascades  which  fell  into  the  valley  of  the 
Oronte&  Instead,  however,  of  magnificent  temples  and  stately  groves,  it  exhibits  onlv  a  few 
clay-built  water-mills  surrounded  with  dwarf  myrtles. 

On  a  plain  to  the  north  of  Orontes  is  the  straggling  seaport  of  Suadiah,  and  near  it  the 
remains  of  Seleucia  Pieria,  a  city  of  great  importance  under  the  kings  of  Syria.  Strength 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  studied,  with  the  supposed  object  of  forming  a  retreat  in  case 
Antioch  should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  invader.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  double 
wall  built  on  high  cliiTs  overlooking  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  The  outer  wall  is  built 
oi  very  large  stones,  and  the  mner  defended  by  turrets  of  fifty  paces  apart  There  are  also 
wraains  of  large  piers  which  formed  and  defended  the  harbour.  Pococke  calls  this  place 
KopM,  and  notices  a  smgular  ornament  used  there  by  the  females,  consisting  ol  uoins  stuck 
round  their  head-dress,  many  of  which,  having  been  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Seleucia. 
were  valuable  as  antiquities. 
About  thirty  milPS  to  the  north-west  of  Antioch  is  Scajidoroon,  or  Alexandretta,  which  the 
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Turki  made  the  port  of  Aleppo.  It  possesses  a  very  fine  road,  the  only  good  anchorage  In 
all  Syria.  On  the  other  hand,  extensive  surrounding  marshes  render  the  town  subject  to 
epidemic  disea.sea  in  a  degree  beyond  any  other  in  tlie  Turkish  dominions.  Being,  there- 
Tore,  inhabited  only  by  tliose  whom  the  absolute  necessities  of  commerce  compel  to  make  it 
their  residence,  it  has  never  teen  any  thing  more  than  a  largo  open  village;  and,  of  late,  a 
great  part  of  its  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Latakia.  The  only  resource  which  the  resi- 
dents of  Scanderoon  possess,  is  an  occasional  retirement  to  Bylan,  a  cool  and  delightful 
village,  situated  among  the  mountains  of  tlie  east.  The  houses  are  built  along  the  decli- 
vity of  a  hill,  so  that  the  terraced  roofs  of  one  row  serve  as  streets  to  the  row  immediately 
above. 

SuBaE(Tr.  3. — Asia  Minor.  < 

Asia  Minor,  another  of  the  great  divisions  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  derives  a  deep  interest  from 
sources  unconnecfed  with  the  degraded  race  by  which  it  is  now  ruled.  Its  physical  features, 
indeed,  are  not  on  so  sublime  a  scale,  nor  does  its  past  history  recall  events  so  awful  and 
solemn  as  those  which  distinguish  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes.  Still,  the 
scenes  of  nature  which  it  presents  are  full  of  grandeur,  and  its  antiquities  are  replete  with 
historical  interest. 

Asia  Minor  forms  a  large  oblong  peninsula,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  somewhat  more 
than  400  in  breadWi.  It  is  almost  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia,  not  only  by 
the  sea,  which  surrounds  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  by  the  almost  impassable  mountains  and 
elevated  wastes  which  closely  bar  the  broad  isthmus  by  which  it  is  joined.  The  structure  of 
this  country  is  remarkable.  Its  interior  is  completely  encompassed  witii  a  girdle  of  lofty 
mountains.  'Iliey  run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  sometimes  closely  approaching  it,  sometimes 
leaving  intermediate  plains  and  valleys  of  considerable  extent.  On  the  south  runs  the 
celebrated  chain  of  Taurus,  which  ^zitends  across  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  intersect  the  whole  of  Asia.  On  the  west  it  is  continued  by  Tmolus  and 
Sipylus,  and  these  lock  m  with  the  northern  chain,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  summits 
are  those  denominated  Ida  and  Olympus.  We  give  the  classic  appellations;  for  Ala 
Dagh,  Baha  Dagh,  and  other  uncouth  names  imposed  by  its  present  possessors,  will  scarcely 
be  endured  by  European  ears.  These  mountains,  enclose  avast  interior  hollow,  which  a 
however,  considerably  elevated,  and  into  which  they  pour  almost  all  their  waters.  We  must, 
indeed,  except  those  of  the  east,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Halys,  the  modem  Kizil  Irmai, 
into  the  Black  Sea;  and  part  of  the  western  waters,  which  find  their  way  by  the  Sangarius 
into  the  same  receptacle.  But  Mr.  Leake  calculates  that  there  is  an  interior  space,  of  250 
miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  of  whose  copious  waters  no  part  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
They  terminate  in  a  long  chain  of  little  saline  lakes,  and  during  the  ramy  season  cause  wide 
inundations.  It  is  even  supposed  tiiat,  at  that  period,  the  whole  region  would  be  laid  under 
water,  but  for  some  elevated  ridges  by  which  it  is  penetrated.  A  territory  covered  with 
such  profuse  moisture  would  require  a  more  industrious  people  than  the  Turks,  to  render  it 
fit  for  the  production  of  grain.  It  forms  an  hnmense  range  of  pasture,  over  which  are 
fed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  droves  of  horses,  and,  m  the  hilly  tracts,  herds  of  goats;  while 
the  inhabitanla  lead  nearly  the  same  irregular  and  nomadic  life  which  prevails  among  the 
Tartar  hordes. 

The  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  presents  a 
diiferent  and  more  smiling  aspect.  This  is  particularly  the  case  witii  the  western  tracts  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Cayster,  the  Caicus,  the  Meander,  and  the  Hermus,  roll  through  en- 
chanted valleys  stored  with  tlie  richest  gifts  of  nature.  Taurus,  on  the  south,  presses  closer 
upon  the  sea;  but  it  still  leaves  ranges  of  finely  watered,  though  not  extended,  valleys.  On 
the  northern  shore,  also,  which  extends  along  the  Euxine,  the  interval  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  is  often  very  narrow;  though  the  plains  of  Sinope,  of  Araisus,  and 
of  Trebisond  have  been  the  seat  of  great  and  powerful  kingdoms.  They  are  marked, 
however,  rather  by  the  substantial  productions  of^  grain  and  pasturage,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  usefial  minerals  of  copper  and  iron,  than  by  the  gay  Suits  and  smiling  luxuriance 
of  the  south  and  west. 

In  history,  the  interesting  transactioiiB  connected  with  Asia  Minor  have  been  so  numerous 
and  varied,  that  we  can  attempt  only  a  very  rapid  enumeration.  The  first  picture  is  that  of 
its  nations  when  arrayed  agamst  Greece  m  the  Trojan  war.  Troy,  in  that  great  contest, 
drew  auidiaries  from  Caria,  Lycia,  Mysia,  I'hrygia,  and  Mteonio,  so  that  it  became  almost  a 
contcit  of  Greece  against  Asia.  Even  the  Greek  pencil  of  Homer  seems  to  delineate  on  the 
Asiatic  side  a  people  more  polished  and  humane,  though  less  energetic  and  warlike,  than 
their  invaders.  Afterwards  in  the  republics  of  the  refined  and  effeminate  Ionia,  we  find  an 
early  perfection  of  the  sciences,  poetry,  music,  and  sculpture,  then  unknown  to  Greece, 
though  that  country,' in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  soon  eclipsed  the  glory  of  its  masters.  IJere, 
loo,  (he  km^om  of  Lydia  was  early  famous,  first  for  power,  but  much  more  afterwards  for 
ii'palth  and  luxurious  effeminacy.  These  unwarlike  states  soon  yielded  to  Ihe  arms  of  Per- 
ua,  were  includee  -"ithin  its  emoire,  and  their  arts  and  resources  served  only  to  swell  the 
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pomp  of  its  satraps.  In  this  Jiumiliating  situation,  they  lost  all  their  former  high 
and  it  hecame  of  little  importance  tKat  they  passed  sonietimes  under  the  sway  of  Athens, 
and  wern  ruled  by  Greeks  instead  of  harbariana.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  however, 
and  when  his  rapidly  formed  empire  fell  so  suddenly  to  pieces,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  fragments  were  kingdoms  established  hy  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
iJiere  that  AntigonuB  and  Demetrius  collected  a  great  portion  of  the  resources  with  which 
they  made  such  a  mighty  struggle  for  the  supremacy  among  the  Macedonian  chiefs.  After 
their  fell,  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  founded,  whose  princes,  by  their  own  ability,  and 
■  the  alliance  of  tlie  Romans,  became  for  some  time  the  most  powerfii!  in  Asia,  Their  glory, 
however,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  a  kingdom  formed  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  tlie  peninsula, 
that  of  Pontus,  by  the  powerful  character  and  high  exploits  ot  Mithrldates,  under  whom  the 
last  great  stand  was  made  for  tlie  independence  of  the  world,  which  with  him  finally  sunk. 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  completely  mto  a  Roman  province,  and  made  few  and  feeble 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  by  the 
formation  of  apostolic  churches,  and  the  assemblage  of  general  councils;  of  which  those  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon,  in  particular,  hod  an  important  influence  on  the  belief  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  woild.  Protected  by  its  distance  from  Arabia,  and  by  the  mountain  chauis  of 
Taurus,  this  peninsula  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  tide  of  Saracen  invasion.  That  great 
Hucceesion  of  hordes,  however,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Toorks  or  Turks,  poured  down 
from  the  north-east  of  Asia,  after  conquering  Persia,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  established 
a  powerful  kingdom  in  Caramania.  Being  £vided,  and  crushed  under  the  first  successes  of 
the  crusaders,  the  Turkish  power  sunk  into  a  languishmg  and  almost  expiring  state.  Sud-, 
denly,  however,  from  its  ashes,  rose  the  family  of  Othman,  who,  collecting  the  Turkish 
remnant,  and  combining  it  with  the  neighbouring  warlike  tribes,  allured  or  compelled  to 
this  standard,  formed  the  whole  into  a  vast  miliUry  mass,  which  there  was  no  longer  any 
thing  adequate  to  oppose.  This  power  continued  to  have  its  principal  seat  in  Asia  Minor, 
until  Mahomet  II.  transferred  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  dominion  of  the  Ctesars,  and  made 
Constantmople  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Asia  Minor  has  always  continued  more  entirely 
Turkish  than  any  other  part  of  tlie  empire;  and  it  is  ihence  chiefly  that  the  Porte  continues 
to  draw  those  vast  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry  which  form  tlie  chief  mass  of  its  armies.  The 
peninsula  has  not,  however,  been  exempted  from  that  spirit  of  revolt  which,  amid  the  weak- 
ness lately  exhibited  by  the  Porte,  has  become  so  universal.  The  dififcrent  pachas  act 
nearly  as  independent  princes,  make  peace  or  war  with  each  other,  and  can  only  be  displaced 
by  m'anteuvre  or  intrigue.  Pasvran  Oglou,  in  particular,  established  at  Uskut  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  supported  by  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  scarcely  yielded  to  tho  Potto  a 
nominal  submission. 

The  Turks  have  made  a  political  division  of  Asia  Minor  into  pachalics;  of  which  the 
principal  are  Anadoli  on  the  west,  Trebizond  on  the  north  coast,  Sivas  and  Konieh  in  the  in- 
terbr,  Adana  on  the  soutli  coast,  and  the  Mnssellim  of  Cyprus.  For  reasons  already  stated, 
however,  we  shall  not  pay  much  regard  to  this  ephemeral  division,  hut  recognise  the  country 
chiefly  under  other  names  which,  though  unknown  in  its  present  fallen  state,  are  alone  in- 
teresting to  a  European  reader. 

The  local  survey  to  he  made  of  this  region,  will  most  advantageously  commence  from  the  ■ 
south-eastern  corner,  where  the  narrow  pass  of  Issus  allows  the  only  communication  with 
Syria  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  where  Alexander,  by  a  signal  victory,  opened 
his  way  into  the  boundless  regions  of  Asia.  Pocooke  and  D'Anville  place  Uiis  celebrated 
spot  near  the  village  of  Ayas,  in  a  plain  two  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  broad,  enclosed 
between  the  hilts  and  the  sea.  Mr.  Klnneir,  after  a  careful  survey,  seeks  to  transfer  it  to 
another  plain  more  spacious,  two  miles  in  width,  hemmed  in  by  loftier  mountains,  and  about 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Scanderooa  He  contends  that  this  space  was  necessary  to  enable 
two  such  armies  to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle;  and  that  it  agrees  with  the  data  given 
by  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers.  We  have  not  space,  to  enter  into  the  mmute 
details  of  this  controvert-  Pias  was  till  lately  the  wealthy  and  populous  seat  of  a  ma- 
rauding freebooter,  who  plundered  the  caravans,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  districts  under 
contribution ;  but  the  Porte  having  succeeded  in  reducing  him,  his  capital  also  went  to  ruin. 

The  ancient  Cilicia,  now  the  pachalic  of  Adana,  consists  of  two  disUicts ;  the  mountain  . 
range,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  lofty  and  rugged  branches  of  Taurus ;  and  the  level 
tract,  composed  of  the  two  considerable  and  extremely  fruitftil  plains  of  Adana  and  of 
Taurus.  Adana,  situated  on  the  Sihoon,  the  ancient  Sams,  is  a  very  ancient  capital,  and 
Btill  a  flourishing  town  surrounded  by  extensive  cotton  plantations,  tolerably  built,  and  pre- 
senle,  in  testimony  of  its  former  magnificence,  some  walls  and  a  magnificent  gateway.  Its 
situation  is  agreeable,  on  a  declivity  above  the  river,  which  is  larger  than  the  Cydnus,  ann 
enclosed.hy  fniit  trees  and  vineyards.  Tarsus  retains  its  name  and  its  position  on  the  Cyd- 
nus; but  Mr.  Kinneir  sought  in  vain  for  any  monuments  corresponding  to  its  great'name. 
The  materials  of  all  its  ancient  structures  seem  to  have  been  taken  down  to  build  tho 
modem  city,  which  has  thus  a  neater  appearance  than  is  very  usual  in  I'urkey ;  but  as  these 
fine  hewn  stones  are  merely  built  into  houses  of  one  story  high,  the  place  has  no  air  of  mag. 
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nificence.  Tarsus  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  but,  under  Uie  auspices  of  Rome, 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  bolh  for  wealth  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  literature.  It  may  be  recollected  as  bein^  the  birth-pkce  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
there  ia  still  an  ancient  church  which  bears  his  name.  Tarsus  continues  a  populous  end 
Blirrinff  place.  Its  population,  as  well  aa  that  of  Adana,  is  eEtimated  at  about  30,000  each ; 
to  a  sreat  pait  of  whom,  however,  these  cities  afford  only  winter  quarters.  I  he  1  urcoman 
shepherds  ^o,  in  summer,  pasture  their  flocl«  on  the  heights  of  Taurus,  during  the  rigor- 
ous season  seek  shelter  for  them  in  the  rich  plains  eround  these  cibes.  That  of  Adana  is 
of  exuberant  fecundity,  apd,  being  tolerably  cultivated,  yields  wheat,  b^ley,  sesame,  and 
cotton,  not  only  for  home  use,  but  in  large  quantities  for  exportation  To  these  are  added 
copper  from  the  northern  districts,  and  gall-nuts  ftom  the  mountains.  The  returns  are  taken 
in  coffee  rice,  sugar,  and  hardware.  Tarsus,  however,  is  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 
To  the  east  of  Adana  is  another  plain  equally  fertile,  on  which  the  ancient  Mopsus,  or 
Mopauesta.  is  still  found  under  the  n»me  of  Messis.  This  place,  however,  has  been  occu- 
pied by  a  band  of  Turcoman  depredators,  who  have  reduced  the  plain  around  to  a  state  oi 
desolation,  and  the  place  itself  to  a  poor  village,  composed  of  mud  cottages. 

At  the  western  boundary  of  Cilicia  begins  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  to  which  the  modems 
give  the  name  of  Caramania,  from  an  early  Turkish  kingdom  formed  upon  the  coast,  ot 
which  Kaiaman,  in  the  interior,  was  the  capital.  This  tract  consists  of  a  succession  ot 
valleys  separated  by  ridges  that  branch  from  the  loftier  heights  of  Taurus.  Thewt  valleys, 
though  often  narrow,  are  usually  watered  by  fine  streams,  and  very  fertile.  The  ridges  often 
termmate  by  presenting  to  the  sea,  in  the  boldest  and  most  picturesque  forms,  lofty  perpen- 
dicular clifS  of  Jiineslone  or  marble.  -.    ■     -  i 

Selefkeh,  on  the  Gbiuksu  (the  ancient  Calycadnus),  a  river  of  some  magnitude,  is  merely 
an  assemblage  of  cottages  built  of  wood  or  earth;  but  near  it  are  considerable  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  leleucia.  There  is  a  theatre  partly  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  in  front 
of  it  a  long  Ime  of  porticoes  and  other  remains  of  large  ancient  edifices.  In  the  vicimty  is 
an  extensive  necropolis  or  cemetery,  consisting,  as  usual,  of  numerous  tombs  cut  in  the  rock, 
with  some  sculpture,  and  a  variety  of  inscriptions.  An  aga  resides  here,  subject  to  the 
governor  of  Cyprus.  Farther  up  the  river,  near  its  junction  with  a  triTiutary  called  the 
Erminah,  is  Mout,  a  miserable  village  of  300  hovels,  built  with  reeds  and  mud,  while  some 
wretched  inhabitants  seek  their  abode  in  the  rocky  caverns.  This,  however,  was  the  site 
of  a  magnificent  ancient  city,  suppose  by  Mr.  Kinneir  to  have  been  Philadelphia,  the  plan 
and  principal  edifices  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Tlio  cottages  are  intermmglod 
with  long  colonnades  and  porticoes,  still  part^ially  standing ;  and  pillars  of  verd  anUque  and 
other  marbles  lie  half  huried,  or  covered  b^  ruined  mosques  and  houses.  The  castle  is  large, 
and  neariy  entire;  it  is  built  on  a  precipice  overhaogmg  the  Ghiaksu;  its  w^ls  are  sur- 
mounted with  battlements  flanked  by  square  lowers  open  to  the  interior.  This  scene  of 
wretchedness,  the  result  of  misgovernment,  is  found  in  a  valley,  the  aspect  of  which  pro- 
mises peculiar  fertility.  It  abounds  also  with  the  most  beautiful  scenery  ;  the  pasture? 
groves,  and  streams,  of  the  lower  tracts  contrasting  admirably  with  the  majestic  forms  of  the 
mountains  above,  and  the  dark  woods  with  which  they  are  covered.  „■,,,. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  coast  from  Selefkeh,  is  found  Kelendn,  called  by  the 
Turks  Gulnar,  a  few  wretched  hovels,  built  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Celenderis,  which 
lie  about  in  scattered  and  mouldering  heaps.  Here,  however,  a  magazine  and  a  custom- 
house are  kept,  to  maintain  the  communication  with  Cyprus. 

Looking  from  Kelendri,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  smail  bay,  a  grand  feature  presents 
itself  in  Cape  Anemoift,  the  most  southeriy  point  of  Asia  Minor,  presenting  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  bold,  end  on  one  side  inaccessible,  cliff.  The  other  side  is  secured  by  a  castle,  and 
a  double  range  of  lofty  walls,  withm  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Anemuria.  It 
appears  to  have  been  considerable;  but  scarcely  a  block  or  fragment  of  m»rble  remains. 
Only  the  abodes  of  the  dead  remain  entire,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  durability 
of  their  materials,  compared  with  those  which  formed  the  habitations  of  the  living.  These 
tombs,  many  of  which  display  considerable  magnificence,  have  all  been  opened  ;  but  theit 
vralls  are  still  standing.  The  spot  is  entirely  deserted ;  but  about  six  miles  distant  is  the 
modem  castle  of  Anemour,  a  large  edifice,  now  going  to  ruin. 

Cape  Anemour  is  succeeded  by  a  range  of  rocky  coast,  at  only  two  pomta  of  which  tor- 
rents penetrate  into  the  sea :  here  ruins  are  all  that  indicate  the  site  of  Charadriis  and  An- 
liochia  ad  Cragum.  At  the  end  of  Uiis  coast,  the  lofty  and  romantic  clifis  of  Cape  Sclinty 
project  into  the  sea.  On  its  pinnacle  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  which  looks  down  perpen- 
dicularly  from  a  great  height  upon  the  waters.  At  its  foot,  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  are 
the  foundations  of  large  edifices  and  bases  of  columns  in  long  ranges,  all  the  superstructures 
having  been  carried  away.  These  are  the  remams  of  Trajanopolis.  To  the  west  is  a  beau- 
tiful plain,  five  or  six  miles  in  extent 

Proceeding  westward,  the  traveller  meets  numerous  towns  and  villages,  modem  upon  an- 
cient sites,  but  both  deserted,  bearing  marks  of  the  desolation  which  now  reigns  in  this  part 
of  the  empire.  At  lenmh  are  espied  the  white  cliffii  of  Alaya,  rearing  themselves  high  above 
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the  waves.  This  mountain  fortress,  called  in  tlie  middle  ages  Castle  Ubaldo,  is  compared  by 
Colonel  Leake  to  a  second  Gibraltar.  Two  of  the  aides  are  absolutely  perpendicular,  the 
other  is  compietely  fenced  with  high  Bolid  walls  and  towers.  The  town,  situated  near  tho 
fi»t  of  the  hill,  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit.  It  scarcely  contains  any  vestige  of  Coracesium, 
on  whose  site  it  stands ;  and  as  a  modem  town,  tliough  the  residence  of  a  sangiact,  it  is 
poor,  destitute  of  commerce,  and  thinly  peopled,  i^iving,  according  to  Captain  Beaufort,  only 
2000  inhabitants. 

On  a  low  and  desert  promontory,  to  the  westward  of  Alaya,  Captain  Beaufort  discovered 
the  superb  monuments  of  Side.  They  are  numerous;  hut  the  prominent  object  ia  a  theatre, 
the  most  extensive  preserved  among  tjiose  of  the  many  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  ia 
half  excavated,  half  composed  of  masonry,  and  has  an  exterior  diameter  of  409  feeL  There 
are  forty-nine  rows  of  seats,  all  of  white  marble,  and  of  admirable  workmanship.  On  these 
might  sit  13,870  persons;  and  by  standing  or  sitting  on  the  steps,  an  audience  of  15,240 
might  be  accommodated.  Among  other  remains  are  those  of  a  building  dedicated  to  astro- 
noioical  purposes ;  those  of  a  spacious  bath ;  and  many  others,  now  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
gaished  amid  the  thorns  and  brambles  with  which  they  are  overgrown.  The  traces  of  a 
spacious  dftuble  harbour  accord  with  the  report  given  by  Livy,  of  the  naval  skill  and  prowess 
of  the  Sidetians. 

Passing  Liara,  the  ancient  Magydos,  Dashashehr,  and  some  smaller  places,  we  come  (o 
Attalta,  called  by  the  Turks  Adalia,  and  by  tho  Italians  Satalia,  the  principal  town  in  this 
quarter.  Attains  Philadelphus,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  made  it  his  capital,  and  spared  no 
coet  in  adorning  it.  The  situation  ia  peculiarly  beautiful,  along  the  side  of  a  rising  hill 
which  fronts  the  sea,  and  upon  which  the  streets  are  arranged  like  the  seals  of  a  theatre. 
Its  ancient  importance  is  attested  by  numerous  granite  columns  and  liagments  of  sculpture, 
particularly  by  a  magnificent  gateway  of  the  Corintbiai:  order.  The  gardens  behind,  inter- 
spersed with  country  houses,  are  filled  with  the  finest  &uit  trees,  and  refreshed  by  the 
breezes  from  Mount  Taurus.  The  population  is  estimated  at  8000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
Mahometan,  and  the  remainder  Greek.  A  considerable  trade  has  of  late  been  carried  on  in 
groin,  which  is  copiously  produced  in  the  surrounding  fields,  watered  by  streams  that  are 
loaded  with  calcareous  deposits. 

The  coast  now  takes  a  southerly  direction,  forming  a  side  of  tlie  deep  bay  at  tho  bottom 
of  which  Attalia  is  situated.  On  this  coast  are  found  the  ruins  of  Phaselis,  in  a  swampy 
and  unhealthy  situation,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Solyma,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  7400  feet, 
and  by  its  frowning  aspect,  and  the  formidable  sounds  which  echo  through  the  caverns,  iit- 
spires  the  natives  with  superstitious  dread.  Deliktash,  situated  on  a  plain,  enclosed  by 
mountains,  is  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Olympus.  I(S  name,  signifying  the  per- 
forated rock,  designates  the  principal  object  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  Places  of  only 
secondary  importance  occur  until,  after  paBsing  Cape  Chelidonia  (the  ancient  Proraontorium 
Sacrum),  and  reaching  tho  river  Andraki,  we  discover  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
;ity  of  Mira,  A  theatre,  tolerably  entire,  355  feet  in  diameter,  with  other  remains  of  public 
Duildings  and  inscribed  sepulchres,  mark  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  situated  three  miles 
up  the  rivej,  in  a  plain,  fertile,  and  tolerably  cultivated.  Westward,  along  the  coast,  is  a 
crowd  of  rocky  islands,  abounding  with  fine  creeks  and  bays,  which  might  render  tJiem  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  commerce  and  population.  That  they  were  so  anciently,  appears 
clearly  from  traces  left  on  those  of  Kakava  and  Casteloriao. 


Wind  ng  round  the  inter  or  of  a  deep  and  c  reu  tous  bay  we  find  at  its  eastern  head 
Macri.  Tl  s  tu  vn  havmg  an  excellent  harbour  s  empl  yed  by  t!  e  government  as  its 
medium  ofconm  n  cat  o  i  w  th  Egj  pt.  It  exports  firewood  to  that  countrj  tnber,tar, 
cattle,  ana  salt  to  Rhodes  It  s,  however  rendered  extremely  u  healthy  by  an  almost 
constant  malar  a  ar  s  ng  partly  from  the  damps  of  anc  e  t  ed  fices,  partly  from  ts  s  tuation, 
in  a  pit,  as  It  w  ere,  amidst  overhanging  mountains  which  produce  co  fined  a  r  and  frequent 
chilling  breezes.  Nothmg  can  exceed,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  presenting  an  unbroken  range  of  mountains,  the  lops  of  which  are  covered  with 
peipeiual  snow. 
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Near  Maori  are  the  ruins  of  Ihe  ancient  Telmessus,  which  rank  witli  the  grandest  and 
most  perfect  of  any  in  Asia  Minor,  and  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  careftil  tuid  interesting-.  The  first  object  which  strikes  the  spectator  from  the  sea, 
conBisla  of  the  remains  of  a  spacious  thealro  {,fig-  561.),  buUt  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  to 
whose  shelving  sides  the  structure  was  adapted.  Several  of  its  portals  are  yet  slanding-,  of 
enormoQs  niagnilade,  and  built  of  stones  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  put  together  -^^.thout  any 
cement.  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that,  "  in  the  plans  of  Grecian  architects,  the  vast  operations 
of  nature  were  rendered  subservient  to  works  of  art;  for  the  mountains  on  which  they  built 
their  theatres  possessed  naturally  a  theatrical  form,  and  towering  hehind  them,  exhibited  a 
continuation  of  the  immense  koilon  which  contained  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  giving  a 
prodigious  dignity  to  their  appearance.  Every  thing  at  Telmessus  is  Cyclopean :  a  certain 
vastness  of  proportion,  as  in  the  walls  of 
Tirynthus  or  of  Crotona,  excites  a  degree 
of  admiration  mingled  with  awe;  and  this 
may  be  said  to  characterise  the  vestiges  of 
the  Dorian  style  all  over  Asia  Minor.  Pe- 
cuhar  care  has  here  been  taken  in  adorning 
the  tombs  both  with  sculpture  anil  architec- 
ture The  BTealfiT  have  both  their  interior 
chambers  and  the  columns  in  front  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  rock;  and  the  stones  aro 
joined  together  so  nicely,  as  to  make  it  almost 
impos'ible  to  discover  the  entrance.  Otiier 
tombs  represent  Ibe  Grecian  soros,  consisting 
of  huge  single  stones  pitched  often  on  the 
Bummits  of  high  rocks.  Others,  again,  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  these  stones  jomed  together,  and  one  waa  of  such  magnitude,  that  Dr. 
Clarke  conjectured  it  might  be  tlie  mausoleum  of  Artemisia  l_jig.  562.). 

Emerging  from  the  Gulf  of  Maori,  and  passing  along  the  deserted  sites  of  Calynda  and 
Cannus,  ihe  former  capital  of  PerKa,  the  navigator  descries  a  narrow  passage,  through 
which,  if  his  vessel  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  frigate,  he  will  work  his  way  with  some 
difficulty,  unless  the  wind  be  favourable.  On  entering,  however,  ha  finds  himself  in  the 
spacious  bay  of  Marmorice,  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  which  its  lofty  wooded 
^ores  secure  from  every  wind.  The  town,  at  the  head  of  the  hay,  is  small,  composed  of 
whinstone  cottages  like  those  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

As  we  approach  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  the  western  coast,  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
become  more  numerous  and  strikmg.  The  two  deep  bays  of  Symi  and  Cos,  which  IWlow 
almost  immediately  after  that  of  Marmorice,  are  nearly  unexplored  by  the  moderns.  At 
Cape  Crio,  however,  the  point  of  separation  between  them,  are  found  the  extensive  ruins  ot 
Cnidus.  No  Greek  city  is  said  to  present  more  varied  specimens  of  ancient  architecture ; 
and  in  none  has  the  work  of  destruction  been  more  active.  The  whole  area  of  the  city  is 
one  promiscuous  mass  of  ruins,  amongst  which  are  numbered  three  theatres,  one  of  them 
400  feet  in  diameter ;  several  temples,  many  tombs,  and  some  superb  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  white  marble  steps  of  one  of  the  theatres  may  still  be  found  huried  under  the  grass  and 
bushes,  and  near  it  are  the  fragments  of  a  Corinthian  temple  of  the  same  materials  The 
remains  of  two  artificial  harbours,  formed  by  long  piers  projecting  into  the  sea,  may  still  be 

At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cos  ia  Melosao,  rather  a  considerable  modern  town,  the  resi- 
dence of  an  aga,  though  ill 
huilt;  but  it  is  distinguished  as 
occupying  the  site  ot  Mylasa 
{Jig-  563.),  once  a  capital  of 
Caria.  The  temples  of  this 
city  were  in  ancient  times  so 
numerous,  tiiat  a  crier,  enter- 
mg  the  marketplace,  instead  of 
the  usual  exclamation,  "Hear, 
ye  people !"  called  out,  "  Hear, 
ye  temples!"  They  are  now 
almost  entirely  demolished ;  and 
of  one  very  fme  portico,  of  the 
Composite  order,  which  was 
found  by  Pococke,  there  remain- 
ed, in  Chandler's  time,  only  the 
basement  The  fomhs  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and   some 
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UTO  of  peculiar  plruclurc.     About  ten  miles  to  the  soutli-ei 
lage,  stanils  on  the  site  of  Stratonicea. 

Lower  down  the  Eame  gulf,  to  many  parts  of  which  ii 


t  poor  modern  vil- 


on  the  site  of  Halici 
(Jg-.  564,).  It  is  Btill  a  con- 
siderable  Turkish  cruising  port, 
with  a  modem  cantle  and  palaca 
that  possess  strength  and  mag* 
aificence.  There  are  no  re- 
at  all  entire,  except  that 
theatre  overhanging  the 
;  but  the  attentive  eye 
of  the  traveller  soon  discovers 
numerous  fragraenls  indicative 
of  the  former  existence  of  a 
magnificent  city,  A  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century  asserts  that  he  saw  some  vestiges 
of  Sie  mausoleum  of  Artemisia ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  several  of  the  fragments  now 
transferred  to  modern  buildings  seems  to  characterize  them  as  having  belonged  to  some 
celebrated  structure.  Friezes  inserted  into  the  walls  of  the  castle  iiave  been  considered  as 
specimens  of  sculpture  equal  to  those  of  the  Parthenon, 

Turning  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Boodroom,  we  find  on  a  smaller  bay,  Asyn  Kalesi,  tlie 
ancient  Jassus,  marked  by  many  monuments,  chiefly  sepulchral.  Across  &  broad  neck  of 
land,  on  the  Latonian  Gul^  travellers  sought,  but  have  scarcely  found,  the  still  more  cele- 
brated site  of  Miletus.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  gulf  is  the  village  of  Palatsha.the 
considerable  ruins  adjoining  whose  beautiful  site  have  been  supposed  by  Spon  and  others  to 
be  those  of  Miletus  (_fig.  ^5.) ;  but  a  different  opinion  now  prevails. 


We  have  reached  the  finCbt  and  most  celebrated  region  of  Asia  Minor ,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander,  whose  winding  stream  waters  the  most  extended  and  fertile  of  all  the  vales 
of  Ionia.  At  every  step  we  ascend  occur  the  remains  of  magnificent  cities.  Those  of  Mag 
nesia,  on  the  Meander,  are  usually  supposed  to  he  found  at  Guzelhissar,  itself  a  large  town, 
and  the  Turkish  capital  of  this  district  It  is  about  fiiur  miles  in  circumference,  built  on  a 
hill  .which  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful. V^  over  the  valley  of  the  Meander, 
reaching  downward  as  for  as  the  sea.  Even  the  city  itoelf,  though  composed  of  the  usual 
Turkish  materials,  presents  considerable  beauty  in'  m  ejcterior  aspect,  containing  numerous 
courts  and  gardens,  filled  wjth  orange  and  cypress  trees,  whose  foliage  mingles  with  its 
lofty  minarets ;  the  streets  are  broader  and  better  disposed  than  is  usual  in  Turkey.  Guzel- 
hissar is  the  residence  of  a  pacha,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  cotton  and  cotton  yarn, 
part  of  which  is  manufactured  within  itself  into  coarse  calicoes.  These  circumstances  make 
it  the  residence  of  many  Jews,  and  other  rich  merchants,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Asia  Minor,  The  ruins  are  scattered  in  fragments,  and  in  general  only  their 
foundations  can  be  traced ;  but  Pococke  saw  on  the  north  side  remains  of  a  very  splendid 
temple,  which  appeared  likely  to  be  the  celebrated  one  of  Diana  Leucophryne,  Mr.  Leake, 
however,  places  the  site  of  Magnesia  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river,  at  a  place  called 
Juckbazar,  where  Van  Egmont  found  a  number  of  large  ruins.  He  makes  the  Guzelhissar 
mins  to  be  those  of  Tralles,  which  have  been  usually  referred  to  the  village  of  Sultanbissar, 
fifteen  miles  higher  up,  but  where  Mr.  Leake  finds  the  remains  of  Nysa.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  village  of  Yeni  Bazar,  is  foimd  a  magnificent  palace  and  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  Alabanda.  Near  Yeni  Shehr  are  those  of  Antioch  on  the  Meander, 
in  a  neighbourhood  still  cdebrated,  as  in  ancient  times,  for  the  excellence  of  its  figs.  Con- 
siderably fiirther  up,  some  miles  from  the  left  ban_k,  is  Degnizlei,  which  was  a  large  town  al 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  12,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquaie:  it  has  since  become  a  very  poor  place.  Prom  this  point,  the  lofty  cliffs  and 
snowy  pinnacles  of  the  great  encircling  range,  called  by  tlie  Turks  Baba  Dagh,  the  "  fathei 
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,"  begin  to  appear ;  but  the  foreground  beneath  them  consist   of  a  tract  crossed 
by  low  calcareous  hills.     Amid  these  are  tlie  majestic  remains  of  Laoilicea  ind  ot  Hie- 

Laodiceft  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  dry,  hard  porous  earth,  which  resounds  under  the  feet, 
at  llie  base  of  which  flows  the  Lycua,  a  tributary  of  tlie  MeamJer.  It  was  fjunded  by  An 
tiochus,  but  did  not  rise  (o  hig'h  importance  until  under  the  Roman  emp  re  and  ab  ut  the 
Christian  era.  It  present*,  in  shattered  prolusion,  all  the  monunlents  wlinh  gave  grandpur 
D  a  Greciaji  city ;  and  its  columns  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  the  mo"^  precious  materials 
I  fig.  566.),     These  remains  cover  the  whole  surfece  enclosed  within  the  walls     At  present 


the  desertion  is  complete:  there  is  neither  house,  church,  nor  moaque;  a  fox  passing  from 
behind  a  wall  was  found  by  Dr.  Chandler  the  only  inhabitant  of  Laodicea.  On  the  opposite 
eide,  and  nearer  the  Meander,  is  Hierapolis,  whose  mineral  baths  were  formerly  so  cele- 
brated. The  mountain  above  it  has  been  completely  petrified  by  the  streams  flowing  down 
its  sides,  which  have  given  it,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  chalk,  and,  on 
a  nearer  view,  that  of  an  immense  frozen  cascade.  The  incrustation  is  alkaline,  without 
taste  or  smell,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  The  ruins  are  extensive;  a  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  theatre,  the  marble  seats  of  which  are  still  standing;  two  large  churches;  and,  as 
might  he  expected,  most  ample  and  magnificent  baths,  composed  of  marble,  combined  with 
the  petrified  substances,  and  formed  above  into  huge  vaults,  the  appearance  of  which  is 
almost  awful.  The  site  of  Colossie  appears  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  has  been  fixed 
at  a  Turkish  castle  on  a  rock  called  Konous,  which,  however,  preaenta  no  rums  of  the  requi- 
site magnitude. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  the  coast  makes  a  large  circuit,  stretching  out  till  only 
a  narrow  strait  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Samos.  This  spot  was  the  theatre  of  the 
celebrated  naval  action  of  Mycale,  and  has  in  our  own  times  been  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  modern  Greeks.  The  coast  again  bends  inward,  and  we  reach  Scala  Nova,  a 
great  modem  Turkish  sea-port,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Egypt  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  and  islands.  The  population,  prior  to  the  late  convulsions,  was  esti- 
mated at  1700  families,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  were  Greek.  The  site  is  that  of  Neapolis, 

At  a  little  distance  from  Scala  Nova  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  which  waters  another 
of  the  beautiful  vales  of  this  fine  region.  Though  every  way  inferior  to  the  Meander,  it 
contains  one  almost  unrivalled  site — Ephesus.  This  city,  once  the  pride  of  Asia,  is  now 
represented  by  Ayasaluk,  a  poor  village,  of  a  few  cottages,  ftllen  even  from  what  it  once 
was  as  a  Mahometan  town.  This  is  attested  by  a  large  castle  and  mosque,  containing 
beautiful  stones  enriched  with  the  finest  sculpture ;  the  traveller  soon  discovers,  however, 
that  these  are  not  Ephesus,  but  Segments  taken  from  its  ruins.  At  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  the  traces  of  the  city  may  be  clearly  recognised.  The  stadium,  now  converted  into  a 
com-fleld,  the  theatre,  the  odeon,  and  the  gymnasium,  (Jg.  567.)  may  all  be  distinguished 
in  outline,  and  their  area  is  strewed 
with  fine  ft^gmeiita.  There  is  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  entablature  of  a  Co- 
rinthian temple,  delineated  by  M. 
Choisenl  GoufHer,  which,  in  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  ornaments,-as 
well  as  their  fine  execution,  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  surpassed  {^g.  568.) 
But  it  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  eveii 
^  doubt,  that  he  can  determine  the  spot 
'  where  stood  that  proud  boast  of  anti- 
quity, the  temple  sacred  to  Diana  of 
the  Ephemna.  All  Uiat  constituted 
the  splendour  of  this  edifice ;  its  columns,  of  which  127  were  the  gifts  of  kings ;  its  works 
of  art,  comprising  the  masterpieces  of  ApcUcs  and  Prajciteles,  have  disappeared.  After  the 
temple  had  been  repeatedly  piilaged  by  the  barbariaiis,  Justiniaa  removed  the  column* 
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to  adorn  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  can  now  be  identified  only 
by  the  marshy  spot  on  which  it  was  erected, 
and  by  the  prodigious  extent  and  magnitude 
of  the  arches  raised  above  aa  a  foundation. 
The  vaults  formed  by  them,  compose  a  sort 
of  labyrinth,  and  pure  water  is  knee-deep 
underneath.  There  is  not  an«apartmea; 
entire ;  but  thick  walls,  shafts  of  columns, 
and  h'agmenfs  of  every  kind,  are  confusedly 
scattered. 

Tht  Upper  Cayster  presents,  in  its  short 
course,  no  trace  of  any  celebrated  city.  It 
has  however,  on  its  southern  bank,  a  mo- 
dem town,  bearing  the  remarkable  name 
of  Tyria  or  Tireh,  but  presenting  no  monu- 
ments to  justily  the  inferences  which  might 
be  drawn  from  so  remarkable  e.  name.  It 
IE  large  and  well  built,  and  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  minarets,  rising  amid  trees  and 
surrounding  gardens,  give  it  a  very  beauti- 
flil  ippearance.  Its  flourishing  slate  is  due 
to  its  situation  in  the  finest  part  of  the  vale 
of  Cayster,  wliich  yields  large  crops  of  rice, 
and  affords  the  richest  pastures. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  the  coast 
s«  eeps  out  into  en  extended  peninsula, 
which  runs  jmrallel  to  the  island  of  Scio; 
after  which  it  turns  inward,  and  forms  a 
s  de  of  that  deep  bay,  at  the  head  of  which 
Smyrna  is  situated.  This  modem  capital 
of  \sia  Minor,  and  emporium  of  the  Le- 
vant presents  almost  the  only  remnant  of 
reofTompagtEpiieBiia.  jjjat  prosperity  which  was  once  so  widely 

diffused.  The  situation  ts  such  that  Smyrna  could  scarcely  tail  to  be  a  flourishing  place. 
It  has  a  fine  bay,  with  good  anchorage,  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  and  behind,  a  plain 
watered  hy  the  Meles,  which  produces  abundahtly  fruits  and  vegetables.  Although  Smyrna 
be  not  placed  m  any  of  the  great  western  valleys,  it  is  so  near,  and  in  so  central  a  position 
with  respect  to  them  all,  that  it  can  easily  draw  from  them  every  valuable  product  With 
60  advantageous  n  site,  this  city  rose  early  to  eminence.  Its  first  boast  was  to  have  given 
birth  to  Homer,  and  it  was  received,  though  somewhat  late  info  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
It  was  destroyed  hy  the  Lydiajis,  but,  having  been  rebuilt  by  Antigonua,  rose  then  to  its 
highest  prosperity ;  so  that  Strabo  pronounce  it  the  most  beautitul  city  of  Asia.  This  praiac 
it  owed  prticularly  to  its  gymnasium,  its  temple  dedicated  to  Homer,  and  the  general  ele- 
gance and  arrangement  of  its  streets.  Of  the  ancient  edifices  which  stood  on  the  hill  above 
the  city,  only  the  ground  plan  can  now  be  traced,  the  whole  materials  having  been  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  modem  Smyrna,  which  extends  along  the  bay  fi)ur  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.  Its  groves  and  minarets  make  a  magnificent  appearance  from  the 
sea;  and  the  hill,  though  stripped  of  its  classic  edifices,  has  stHl  a  large  Genoese  castle  on 
its  summit.  Within  are  gloomy  walla,  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets;  but  the  liouses  along 
the  shore  are  very  delightliil,  having  gardens  stretching  down  to  the  water,  and  summer- 
houses  at  their  verge.  The  city  is  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  unless  in  1739,  have  caused 
more  fear  than  injury ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  plague  seldom  allows  a  year  to  pass  without 
committing  serious  ravages.  The  population  has  been  estimated  from  100,000  to  120,000, 
of  whom  30,000  are  supposed  to  be  Greeks,  and  8000  Armenians.  Upwards  of  2000  Euro- 
peans, chiefly  French,  are  settled  here  kr  the  Levant  trade,  and  form  a  numerous  society 
within  themselves,  which  enlivens  the  doom  peculiar  to  a  Turkish  city.  The  exports  of 
Smyrna  are  those  of  Asia  Minor ;  raw  silk,  cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  drugs,  and  a  few 
precious  stones.    The  returns  are  chiefly,  in  wrought  silk,  woollens,  tin,  lead,  and  glass, 

Ji^om  Smyrna,  after  rounding  a  small  promontory,  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hermns, 
the  modem  Sarabat,  which  watered  one  of  the  western  valleys,  rivalling  in  extent  that  ot 
tie  Meander.  At  a  considerable  distance  up,  is  another  Magnesia,  a  celebrated  ancient 
capital,  which  continues  to  be  a  large  and  populous  town.  Above  rises  a  very  loftvmounlain, 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  loadstone,  whence  the  term  magnet  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to 
that  mineral.  But  the  most  remarkable  place  on  the  Herinus  is  that  occupied  by  the  ruins  of 
Sardis,  scattered  over  a  verdant  plain,  near  a  miserable  village,  which  yet  retains  the  name 
efSart,    Of  the  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele,  the  existing  remains  show  that  it  was  one  of  the 
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most  stupendous  of  Grecian  monumenta,  and  the  capitals  of  that  arder  appeared  to  Mr. 
Cockorell  the  finest  specimens  he  had  anywhere  seen.  Some  of  the  structures  are  of  brick, 
and  exhibit  a  strihing  proof  of  the  durability  which  the  ancients  could  heatow  on  that  mate- 
rial. Five  miles  distant,  near  a  smali  lake,  is.  the  tomb  of  Halyattes,  ceiebrated  by  the 
ancients  as  a  mMiument  that  m^ght  almost  vie  with  those  of  JS^ypt  or  Babylon.  This 
mound  is  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile  m  circumference;  but  the  rains  have  diminished  its 
original  altitude  of  200  feet  We  know  not  if  Chandler  has  much  ground  fiir  thinking  that 
treasure  would  be  found  here,  if  any  one  would  undertake  the  immense  labour  of  digging. 

We  have  still  to  survey  the  last  and  least  of  the  Ionian  valleys,  that  of  Caicua  It  pre- 
sents the  name  and  the  site  of  Pergamos,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerflil  line  of  kings,  and 
containing  a  library  which  ranked  only  second  to  that  of  Alexandria.  The  place  still 
flourishes,  and  has  a  great  population,  stated  perhaps,  too  high,  at  15,000.  The  ruins  have 
not  been  accurately  observed.  In  a  fine  plam,  on  a  tribut.iry  of  the  Caicus,  ia  a  tolerably 
large  but  poor  town,  called  A  khisaar,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thyatira,  of  which,  however, 
no  monuments  are  now  left.  About  fifteen  miles  distant  is  Kixkagatch,  a  town  said  to  con- 
tain 10,000  inhabitants. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus,  the  sinuosities  of  this  coast  form,  with  the  opposite  coast 
of  Mitylcne,  a  long  succession  of  straits.  On  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  lately  rose  Aivali  or 
Cydonia.  Half  a  century  ago  it  was  a  poor  village,  when  a  Greek  native,  of  tlie  name  of 
Economos,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Porte  a  firman,  by  which  his  countrymen  on  this 
spot  enjoyed  a  protection,  and  even  privileges,  elsewhere  denied.  Under  these  immunities, 
and  mrier  the  wise  meESures  of  Economos,  who  became  the  governor,  Cydonia  rose  to  be  a 
sort  of  capital  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  measures  taken  for  their  renovation 
as  a  people,  A  college  was  eslabiiahed  there,  which  was  soon  crowded  with  youths  ambi- 
tious to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Grecian  name.  The  adjacent  country  was"  brought 
into  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  lai^e  manufactories  of  oil  and  soap  were  established.  In 
1820,  Cydonia  was  estimated. to  contain  35,000  inhabitants:  the  houses  were  well  built  of 
stone ;  though,  from  the  neglect  of  forming  an  original  plan,  they  were  arranged  without 
order,  and  without  any  preventive  against  the  accumulation  of  filth.  The  population  was 
entirely  Greek,  and  formed  a  sort  of  independent  republic,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
and  paying  merely  a  tribute  to  the  Porte.  Next  year,  on  occaaion  of  the  general  rising  of 
the  Greek  nation,  the  Pacha  of  Brusa  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  place ;  a  step, 
which  induced  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  it,  and  seek  shelter  on  the  neighbouring 
islet  of  Mosconissi.  A  general  descent  being  soon  after  made  by  the  Greek  fleet,  the 
Turkish  garrison  was  driven  out;  but,  in  retreating,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  more  than 
twenty  places ;  and  the  native  population  had  scarcely  time  to  make  their  escape,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.     No  account  has  yet  been  received  of  its  revival.  , 

Passmg  round  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  head,  we 
enter  on  a  scene  leas  adorned  by  nature  and  art,  but  surpaasing  in  fame  any  of  the  splendid 
regions  already  surveyed.  This  ia  the  "  campi  uhi  Troja  fiiit," — an  interesting  and  mys- 
terious subject;  on  which,  in  recent  times,  volumes  have  been  writtea  Such  a  controversy 
would  evidently  be  fer  beyond  our  limits.  It  ia  soon  obvious  that  all  the  grand  outlines  of 
nature,  as  delmeated  by  Homer,  remain  unaltered.  The  island  of  Tenedos,  the  neighbour- 
ing straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  plain  traversed  by  several  small  and  rapid  rivers;  and, 
behind,  the  lofty  summits  of  Ida  and  the  rugged  steeps  of  Gar^arus — these  still  form  Gta 
characteristic  features  of  the  Troad.  The  details  are  involved  m  much  greater  perplexity. 
Perhaps,  in  regard  to  these.  Homer  may  have  been  less  exact,  and  may  have  taken  such 
liberties  as  suited  the  objects  of  his  poem.  In  a  plain  often  inundated,  considerable  changes 
of  surface  and  boundary  may  probably  have  laJten  place ;  and  the  parties  in  the  controversy 
have  assumed  the  right  of  supposing  such  as  might  best  accord  with  their  hypotheses.  The 
leading  data  given  by  Homer  are,  the  Scamander  rising  almost  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
from  two  fountains,  one  hot,  the  other  cold ;  the  Simoia  afterwards  flowing  into  it  from  the 
right ;  a  plam  between  the  Scamander  and  the  Simoia ;  and  Troy  fi-om  a  height  overlookmg 
that  plain.  The  actual  features  are,  the  Mendereh,  a  considerable  mountain  stream,  which 
rises,  however,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  shown,  not  near  any  possible  site  of  Troy,  but  forlymilea 
up  the  country,  amid  the  heights  of  Ida,  It  receives,  on  the  left,  a  rivulet  from  the  height 
of  Bonarbashi,  the  aite  of  some  hot  springs,  and  several  remarkable  tombs;  on  the  other,  a 
small  sluggish  stream,  called  the  Kaili&t  Osmack.  A  larger  one,  the  Ghiumbrek,  runs 
parallel  to  it  on  this  side,  but  falls  into  the  sea.  The  first  hypothesis  was  that  of  Chevalier, 
according  to  whom  Bonarbashi  is  the  site  of  Troy,  and  the  stream  flowing  from  it  the  Sca- 
mander. He  thus  obtained  for  the  site  of  the  city  a  hill,  the  fountama,  several  large  tumuli, 
and  other  ancient  remains.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  having  clearly  proved  the  Mendereh  to 
be  much  the  greater  stream,  and  bearing  still  the  ancient  name,  rejected  the  rivulet  of  Bo- 
narbashi as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Simois  appeared  to  him  to  be  found  in  the  Kallifat 
fjsmack,  which  has  a  course  of  fifteen  miles,  and  a  tolerable  body  of  water,  but  a  alow  cur- 
rent :  floods,  however,  might  render  it  "  the  rapid  Simois."  Between  these  rivera  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Tchiblak,  which  may,  he  concedes,  have  been  the  site  of  Troy.    A  late  ingenious 
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writer  has  sought  to  fix  the  Simois  in  the  GhiUmbrelt,  supposed  then  to  have  foUen  into  the 
Mendereh,  though  its  course  is  now  changed.  The  intervening  plain  would  aifbrd  amp.e 
room  for  the  contending  armies,  aiid  such  as  no  other  hypothesis  presenta;  while  witliin  its 
circuit  is  a  spot  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clarke  Jo  be  the  New  Ilium  of  Sttabo,  believed,  in  his 
lime,  though  not  by  himself,  to  be  the  spot  on  which  Troy  stood.  Mr.  Leake,  again,  has 
revived  the  almost  forgotten  hypothesis  of  Chevalier.  He  imagines  that  the  Bonarbashi,  in 
consequence  of  coming  from  Troy,  waa  honoured  witli  the  principal  name  while  the  Men 
dereh,  above  the  junction,  was  considered  merely  as  a  tributary  In  its  height,  m  the  two 
fountains,  and  in  every  other  particular,  it  will  then  correspond  to  the  description  ot  Isomer 
Dr.  Clarke  scaled  the  heights  of  Ida,  where  he  found  the  most  rugged  aid  romantic 
gcq  scenery  and  obtainpd  from  its  summit  a 

splendid  \iew  over  a  groat  part  of  A«ia 
Minor  In  the  inteiior  on  a  fine  plain 
he  found  the  vili  ge  of  Aene  recall  ng 
the  name  ot  jEn^os  and  Beyramitch  a 
ptpulous  town  the  modern  capital  of  the 
Troad  Below  opposite  to  Tenedos  ap- 
pear the  rei  a  ns  of  Alevandria  Troaa 
bmlt  by  Antigonus  and  Ljsimachus  in 
honour  of  Alexander.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  it  has  been  robbed  of  most 
ot  its  ornaments  to  enrich  Constantinople, 
all  the  splendid  appendages  of  a  Greek 
city  are  traced  on  a  great  scale ;  Gym- 
nasium (1?^  569)  acqu^duct,  theatre  baths  and  a  very  fine  building,  erroneously  called 
the  palace  ol  Priam  the  marble  of  which  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  a  coating  of 

We  now  enter  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Hellespont  (the  modern  Dardanelles),  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  Propontis  or  Sea  ot  Marmtra  The  passage  is  defended  by  two  opposite 
forts,  called  the  Castles  of  Asn ,  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  rendered  fiimous  by  the  tragic  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander. 

As  the  Propontis  approaches  its  eastern  boundary,  it  shoots  up  the  long  and  narrow  Gult 
of  Moudania,  about  fifteen  miles  inland  trom  whicft,  to  the  south,  is  Boursa,  or  Brusa,  the 
ancient  Prusa,  capital  first  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  of  tlie  Turkish  em- 
pire, till  the  conquest  of  Conatantmople,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
thither.  Boursa  is  still  a  great  and  flounshing  city,  containing  probably  not  fewer  than 
60,000  inhabitants.  Its  situation  is  noble,  in  a,  plain  twenty  miles  m  length,  covered  with 
magnificent  forests,  behind  which,  to  the  south,  rise  tlie  snowy  pinnacles  of  Olympus.  The 
air  is  considered  by  Browne  as  very  salubrious,  wilh  which  quality,  however,  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  plague  during  Mr.  Kinneir's  residence  seem  ill  to  accord.  The  ancient  struc- 
tures have  been  entirely  taken  down,  and  reconstructed  in  the  shape  of  modern  mosques, 
which  amount,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  365,  and  some  of  them  are  very  splendid.  The 
ordinary  houses  are  of  wood ;  the  streets  very  narrow,  but  clean ;  and  Boursa  is  altogether 
a  very  fine  Turkish  city.  Cloths  are  extensively  manufactured  out  of  the  eKcellent  silk  and 
cotton  produced  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  constant  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo.  These  manuftctures  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  who  inhabit  the 
city  to  the  number  of  7000.  Moudania,  which  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and 
may  be  termed  the  sea-port  of  Boursa,  is  a  town  built  of  wood,  inhanited  chiefly  by  Greek 
sailors. 

Only  a  few  wretched  cottages  occupy  the  place  of  Nice,  so  celebrated  under  the  Low^r 
Empire,  particularly  for  two  great  ecclesiastical  counciU  Those  humble  dwellings  are 
beautifiilly  situated  in  a  fine  plain  bordered  by  the  lake,  and  enclosed  by  w  oodetf  hills, 
lismg  into  the  lofty  heights  of  Olympus.  At  the  end  of  this  plam  (he  yet  entire  circuit  of 
its  walls,  with  their  lofty  towers  and  massy  gates,  make  a  most  magnificent  appearance. 
The  interior,  however,  presents  an  entire  contrasL  A  considerable  Turkish  town,  bearing 
the  name  of  Isnik,  had  been  built  out  of  the  ancient  city ;  but  this  too  is  now  deserted,  and 
nothing  appears  but  ruin  upon  ruin.  The  decaying  walls  of  the  mosques  and  palaces  are 
seen  everywhere  variegated  wilh  columns  and  other  fragments  of  the  more  ancient  edifices 
out  of  which  they  were  constructed. 

On  turning  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  we  immediately  descry  another 
gre&t  fallen  capital,  Nicomedia,  the  modern  Is-Nikmid.  It  was  an  early  residence  of  the 
Bugs  of  Bilhynia ;  but  its  highest  greatness  began  under  Diocletian,  who  made  it  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  of  which  he  lavished  in  raising  it  at  once  to  a  rivalry 
with  Rome.  In  this  character  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  Constantinople,  and  all  its  orna- 
ments were  probably  carried  off  to  embellish  this  new  residence ;  for  there  does  not  now 
remdn  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  city.    Is-Nikmid,  containing  700  femilics,  has  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a  town  entirely  modem.    Similar  has  been  the  fate  of  Chalcedon,  so  distinguished 
iu  ecclesiastical  history;  its  unoccupied  area  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vineyards. 

Scutari  is  referred  to  Constantinople,  of  which  it  forms  entirely  a  suburb.  Passing,  there- 
fore, the  Bosphorug,  or  channel  of  Constantinople,  we  reach  the  Black  Sea  and  the  coast  of 
the  ancient  Bithynia,  It  is  descrihed  as  a  romantic  and  beautiiiil  connlry,  intersected  with 
lofty  mountains  and  fertile  valleys;  rich  in  ftiiits  and  wine,  and  abounding  in  noble  fcresls. 
Through  this  region  the  Sakaria,  the  ancient  Sangarins,  after  traversing  a  great  estent  of 
the  high  interior  plains,  rolls  a  full  and  rapid  stream  into  the  gulf  of  Ereltli.  A  great  part 
of  its  lower  course  is  tiirough  a  gloomy  and  intricate  defile,  bordered  on  each  side  by  ru^ed 
perpendicular  precipices.  To  the  east  of  this  river  the  comitiy  becomes  very  lofty,  and  pre- 
fients  an  aspect  like  that  of  Sweden,  heing  covered  with  floble  pine  trees,  above  which  rise 
the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains.  These  rugged  and  gloomy  tracts  enclose  a  large  plain, 
in  the  heart  of  which  lies  Boli,  the  ancient  Hadrianopolis,  now  a  poor  town  of  about  1000 
houses,  and  twelve  mosques;  noted  for  the  mineral  baths  in  its  vicinity.  Due  north  trom 
Boli,  at  the  foot  of  stupendous  mountains,  is  the  sea-port  of  Erekli  (Hereclea),  which  still 
carries  on  some  commerce,  but  retains  nothing  of  the  grandeur  which  it  displayed  under  its 
original  name. 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  enter  the  ancient  Paphlagonia,  an  elevated,  rude,  and  naked 
region,  with  detached  cultivated  spots,  but  chiefly  occupied  by  the  pastoral  tribes.  The  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  Amasserah,  formerly  Amastris;  byGydros,  once  Cytorns;  bylneijoli; 
Inichi;  but  above  all  by  Sinope.  This  celebrated  capital  of  Pontus,  and  emporium  of  the 
Eusine,  though  destitute  of  its  former  wealth  and  extensive  fisheries,  retains  still  a  popula- 
tion of  5000  souis,  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  rice,  ihiits,  and  raw  hides.  Docks  for 
the  imperial  navy  are  also  maintained  there,  though  no  longer  on  a  great  scale.  The 
modem  metropolis  of  all  this  country,  however,  is  Koslamboul,  or  Kastamounr,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  in  a  bare  dreary  region,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  Olgassus,  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  great  encircUng  chain.  It  contains 
about  15,000  Turkish  ond  3000  Greek  inhabitants,  thirty  mosques,  and  numerous  hatha. 
On  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  in  the  centre,  is  a  ruinous  castle,  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Comneni. 

Eastward  from  Kostamboul  the  country  rapidly  improves,  being  watered,  among  other 
rivers,  by  the  Kizil  Irmak  (Halys),  which  is  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  traverses,  by  a 
circuitous  line,  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent.  On  this  route  we  pass  Tosh 
Kiupri,  with  4000  finitlies  and  thirteen  mosques,  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  and  carrying  on 
Bome  manuftctures  of  leather  and  cotton.  It  is  the  ancient  Pompeiopoiis,  and  presents  some 
beautifiil  remains  of  Greek  architecture.  Some  of  the  pines  in  this  neighbourhood  mea- 
sured sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  were  immensely  high,  well  fitted  to  be  "  the  mast 
of  somegreatadmiral;"but  they  are  left  to  rot,  neglected  and  useless.  Here,  also,  is  found 
Boiabad,  a  large  beautiful  village,  in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  a  rivulet,  and  surrounded 
by  hills  and  groves.  Vizier  Kiupri,  beyond  the  Halys,  situated  in  a  rich  pastoral  district, 
haa  forty-six  villages  dependent  on  it,  and  contains  2000  inhabitants. 

Aroute  almost  directly  east,  through  a  picturesque  mountainous  and  woody  country,  leads 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxme,  and  to  Samsoun,  the  ancient  Amisus.  This  city,  celebrated  first 
as  an  independent  Milesian  colony,  and  afterwards  as  a  residence  of  MiLhridates  and  Pompey, 
has  not  now  above  2000  Turkish  inhabitants;  but  many  of  the  adjacent  villages  are  inhabited 
.  by  Gfreeks,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Constantinople, 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus,  which  we  are  now  traversing,  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  a  very  flat  plain  along  the  sea-shore,  in  many  places  highly  cultivated;  in  others, 
the  streams,  unable  to  reach  the  sea,  spread  into  swamps  and  morasses.  About  tiiirty  miles 
east  of  Samsoun,  the  Veshil  Irmali,  tlie  ancient  Iris,  pours  into  the  sea  nearly  as  large  e 
body  of  water  as  the  Kizil  Irmak,  though  after  a  much  shorter  course.  A  little  beyoiS  is 
the  Thermodon,  now  called  Termeh,  only  femons  as  the  spot  on  which  history  or  fable  has 
placed  the  female  warriors  memorable  under  the  name  of  Amazons.  Farther  on,  a  fine 
wooded  ridge,  which  has  formed  a  vast  amphitheatre  round  the  plain  of  Pontus,  approaches 
the  sea  at  Unieh,  the  ancient  jEnos,  a  dirty  wooden  town,  most  beautifully  situated,  and 
carrying  on  a  thriving  trade  in  cotton  stofTs,  fruit,  and  wine  from  the  interior.  To  the  east, 
through  a  rugged  and  difficult  country,  is  Keresoun,  the  ancient  Cerasus,  a  town  of  700 
houses,  with  a  ruinous  aspect;  and  Tereboli  (Tripolis),  aljou.t  half  this  size,  but  in  better 
condition.  At  length  we  arrive  at  Trebisond,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Comneni,  and  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Xenophon  called  it  Trapesius,  from  the  oblong 
form  which  it  still  retains.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  but  are  as  usual  crowded  and 
gloomy.  The  lofty  ancient  ramparts,  also  built  of  stone,  extend  along  two  deep  ravines  by 
which  the  city  is  defended;  and  considerable  ruins  show  the  site  of  the  palace.  The  in- 
habitants are  estimated  at  about  50,000,  consisting  of  all  the  races  that  fcihabit  Turkey, 
mixed  with  the  more  varied  tribes  from  the  Caucasus.  Tttey  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  fruit  and  wine,  and  in  silk  and  cotton  stufis  of  their  own  manufacture. 

The  high  and  wide  expanse  of  interior  Asia  Minor,  the  most  extensive,  though  by  n« 
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means  the  finest  or  mosli  productive  portion,  remains  to  be  surveyed.  Tiie  general  charac- 
ter is  tliat  of  a  high  bare  table-land,  begirt  witli  lofty  tidges  of  mountftins.  Being  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  trees,  it  has  a  naked  aspect.  Thouffh  capable  of  successfiil  cultiva- 
tion, the  indolence  of  the  natives,  and  the  insecurity  ol  property,  prei  ent  the  raismg  of  atiy 
adequate  supply  of  grain.  On  the  banks  of  all  the  river-.,  however,  are  rich  pastures,  which, 
with  the  open  country  in  general,  are  occupied  by  the  nomadic  tribes  called  Turkmans, 
whose  habits  are  almost  wholly  Tartar.  They  are  subject  to  l:tlle  princes,  ivho,  according 
to  circumstances,  do  or  do  not  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and,  accordmg  to  im- 
memorial Scythian  usage,  combine  their  pastoral  pursuits  with  that  of  plundermg  the  nn- 
protected  traveller. 

Interior  Asia  Minor  may  be  divided,  though  without  any  precise  demarcation,  into  two 
portions,  western  and  eastern.  The  former  comprises  the  wide  range  of  the  ancient 
Phrygia,  with  the  smaller  bordering  districts  ot  Galatia  on  the  north  and  Lycaomi  on  the 
souUi.  In  modem  times  it  is  divided  between  Anatolia  and  Caramania,  forming  the  interior 
6f  both.  The  eastern  division  consists  of  the  ancient  Cappadocia,  now  the  pachalic  of 
Sivas,  or  Sebaste,  reaching  almost  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  western  division  contains  several  large  citic  Kutaiah,  reckoned  its  capital,  is 
eituafed  amid  the  mountains  which  give  rise  to  the  ruers  of  Ionia,  and  the  whole  country 
around  forms  the  vast  mass  of  those  mountains  Bvcft  in  its  decaj ,  the  population,  amount- 
ing to  between  50,000  and  60,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians,  carry  on  a  lucrative 
trade.  The  houses  are  large,  built  on  the  model  of  those  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  streets 
adorned  with  many  handsome  fogntains.  There  ere  fifty  mosques,  thirty  public  baths  for  the 
use  of  the  people ;  and  twenty  large  khans  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  About  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  is  Eskishehr,  situated  on  two  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Sakaria,  Around  it 
is  an  extensive  arid  plain,  the  same  on  which  Sultan  Sdiman  was  defeated  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  It  was  the  ancient  Dorylteum,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  of  which  an  ancient 
one,  adorned  witli  columns  of  jasper,  still  remains :  it  is  so  hot  as  to  be  intolerable  for  mora 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  The  modem  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  houses  ar» 
poor  and  ruinous.  On  the  other  side,  about  sixty  miles  due  south  &om  Kutaiah,  is  Afium 
Karahissar,  which  D'Anville,  on  somewhat  equivocal  grounds,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Apamea.*  It  is  placed  at  the  western  limit  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  called  here  Rai- 
der Dag,  and  is  a  large  city,  containing  about  12,000  fiunilies,  almost  entirely  Turkish,  who 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  black  felt,  and  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  opium;  both  of  which  form  articles  of  export. 

The  great  road  through  Asia  Minor  rans  now  in  a  direction  nearly  south  east  towards  the 
southern  coast.  On  this  route  is  Ak-shehr*  {the  white  city),  the  ancient  Antiochia  ad 
Pisidiam,  at  the  foot  of  Tauras,  whence  cold  winds  blow,  and  torrents  rush  down  upon  the 
city;  yet  it  contains  1500  houses,  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful  gardens  and  with  a 
mosque  and  college  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Bajazet  Farther  on  is  Ladik  the  ancient 
Laodicea  Combusta ;  but  this  is  now  a  poor  mud  village,  presenting  only  some  Iragments  of 
marble  columns,  which  the  Turks  have  converted  into  tombstones. 

Proceeding  on  this  route,  and  approaching  the  southern  line  of  mountains,  the  traveller 
reaches  Konieh,  long  one  of  the  grand  scenes  of  Turkish  magnificence.  It  was  Iconium, 
the  capital  of  Ly caonia ;  but  its  splendour  dates  from  the  period  when  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  powetftil  and  warlike  sultans  of  Roum ;  which  it  continued  to  be  till  that  king- 
dom sunk  beneath  the  arms  of  the  Tartars,  Konieh  still  displays  superb  specimens  of  M 
the  edifices  that  constitute  Turkish  grandeur ;  mosques,  colleges,  batks,  gradually  crumbling' 
into  ruin.  There  are  twelve  large  and  above  100  small  mosques  r  tiose  of  Sultan  Selira 
and  Sheik  Ibrahim  are  spacious  and  magnificent  structures ;  the  marble  gates  also  of  the 
Capan  Madressa  and  other  old  colleges,  richly  adorned  with  fretwork  and  entablature,  afibrd 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Greek  city,  however,  had  contributed  largely  towards  its  omament.  Among  these,  Mr. 
Kinneir  remarked  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  which  appeared  to  him  fully  equal  to  any 
ancient  sculpture  he  had  ever  seea  The  modern  city,  destitute  of  commerce,  is  built  of 
wretched  brick  huts,  and  is  not  supposed  to  contain  above  30,000  inhabitants. 

Fifty  miles  fi-om  Konieh,  about  midway  to  the  coast,  is  Caraman,  or  Karman,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Iconium,  became  the  residence  of  a  chief  or  sultan  ol  its  own  name  ;  whc 
reigned  over  a  great  extent  of  thS  south  of  Asia  Minor  which  is  still  denominated  Cara- 
mania, It  is  much  inferior  in  magnificence  to  Koueh  but  carries  on  a  considerable  manu- 
ft.cture  of  coarse  Hue  cotton  clotli,  and  drives  a  brisk  trade  with  Taums,  C^sarea,  and 

In  the  heart  of  Phrygia,  and  nearly  in  the  CPntre  of  A'la  Minor  is  a  considerable  city. 
Angora,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  capital  of  Galatia  The  surrounding  pachalic  consists  of  a 
vast  plain,  aboanding  in  fruits  and  pasturage,  but  ecantily   uppliPd  with  grain.   It  is  covered 
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wiO,  Tuikm.™,  from  whow  roving  horde,  the  Porto  in  v.in  .nje.vours  to  osact  ovon  ony 
reinlar  ttihnte.  Their  principal  ohief  cm  mrator,  it  »  .ud,  30,000  hmomen  under  1^..  km- 
Sr  The  nKit  curiou.  product  of  thi,  region  i,  the  Anjor.  goot,  the  hur  of  winch  r„ah 
S  in  liine,.  Thi.  hS.utiM  nnim.!  thSves  only  witlJn  .  limited  tract  to  the  wctwari 
of  the  Halys.  in.m«liately  hejond  which  it  desenc.ate,.  The  city  ciowne  a  range  of  mall 
mtoncesfom  of  whichf  having  on  its  .umnirt  the  now  rnmous  c.rtle,  reKmhle.  the  ctlo 
Slof  Einlargh,  heini  perpondiouta  on  three  of  IB  aide..  The  fandation,  and  .cat- 
Sed  f  .gmentt  of  great  moi.nt  edihc..  ma,  .till  he  triced,  hot  nothing  more.  Pocock. 
SSiatelthe  pop.Eion.t  100,000 ,  Mr.  Kin.oir  at  only  20,000.  Prolybl,  the  actod  do- 
cro>«.  ha.  heeioonsiderahle  laatheprcentpachaniaieaa  monopoly  of  the  gmin,  and  m 
various  ways  oppress;,  the  inhabihmt..  They  .till,  however,  carry  on  a  manufacture  of  fine 
camlet,  from  the  goats'  hair  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tiie  eastern  interior  of  Asia  Minor  does  not  materially  differ  m  It.  aspect  from  the  west- 
em :  it  consist,  of  wide  plains,  hare  of  tree,  and  grain,  hut  rich  m  paitam-e.  81*1=0'  » 
toro.  ng  tenants,  the  Turkmans,  the  frontier  district,  are  .l.o  «poKl  to  inrmd.  tam  the 
Kurdi  a  fierce  people,  whom  we  shall  find  hi  their  native  seat,  on  U.e  upper  Tigri.  The 
Sople  of  Cappidocia  were  considered  by  th.  ancients  a.  rude,  .tupid,  and  uninfi>tmed ;  but 
Hngui.h«l  a.  rearing  a  breed  of  excollent  horses :  th.y  still  retain  their  reputttion  m  tatl^ 
SpS  S  modern  times  this  territory  bore  th.  name  of  Bmm  or  Rumyi.h  being  th. 
SK  flie  kingdom  formed  by  the  great  Tnikili  dynasty  of  the  Seljuk. ;  and  this  name  It 

retains,  though  the  Porto  rank,  it  a.  the  pachalio  of  Siva.  u     •  u  i.-,    . 

Th?  oitv  of  Sivas,  the  ancient  Sebaito,  i.  a  dirty,  ill-bnilt  place ;  the  mhahitant.  coarse 
aa  Kde  Sout  m  other  industry  than  the  old  Cappadoci.n  occupation  of  rearjng  hopa 
Seta"  t"£  to  this  part  of  A.k  is  Tokat,  atat  forty  miles  in  the  north-west  of  Siva., 
ii"ii?to  Oielirm  of  ai  amphitheatre  reund  the  brnik.  of  tlie  Yeehil  Irmak     Vessels  of 

0W,"ro  here  m«le  to  a  great  en.nl  from  the  mic.s  in  the  neighhonrhood  1  to  which  1. 
,dd3  the  mannicture  of  blue  morecco  and  of  silk  .tnlft.  It  »  ihe  great  ctamel  of  Ih, 
nknd  0—™  of  Asia  Minor,  commnnioatmg  by  caravmi.  with  Wkir  and  w«h 
Smyrna  and  .endin»  others  to  Boni~a  and  Siuopo.  These  resonroes  support  a  population 
KtMft  among  whom,  a.  in  .11  the  commereial  cities,  the  Armenian,  form  a  largo  propor- 
«on  Pniceedmi  »venlj  miles  m  the  .am.  direction,  lie  imv.llor  reach..  Amm  roman- 
Scallv  .itnatod  5i  the  bank,  of  the  «ime  river,  which  here  fiow.  m  a  narrow  valley  en- 
°l3  SSn  rock,  momiUtoi    The  .urrennding  country  b  finely  wtoded,  and  proJnc. 

"chiSngrar  direction  to  th.  south-west,  ailer  a  course  of  oigMeen  miles  w.  arrive  at 
UslntS  Oioat,  a  city  rai«id  to  celebrity  in  mcdem  time,  by  the  residence  of  the  powerful 
ohfef  Pa.™  Oglo.  He  long  m.intamod  an  independent  dominion  over  all  the  .«»  of  A.ia 
KrwUchwS  greatly  improved  under  hi.  au.pio...  Hi.  palace  occnpi.d  an  intmense 
.^0  in  the  mSdte  of  iho  town,  and  though  the  eiterior  presented,  a.  usual,  only  a  mass 
ofdSd  wSh  iSe  apartment,  were  richly  fi.rr.iJ.ed,  and  profuriy  adorned  ..th  p«ntmg  jnd 
SldhS  The  place  „n  then  .uppoKd  to  contain  1«,000  uihabitant.,  chiedy  Turk. ;  but 
£c°?he  defth  of  thi.  chief,  and  tioiiil  of  his  house,  it  ta.  protaUv  ...tamed a consider- 
Sle  dhnmution.  Nearly  due  south  frem  U.kut,  at  th.  foot  of  the  stupendous  and  suow- 
cannodCnnSn  of  Argish,  .tmid.  ICaisaria,  capital  of  ancient  Cappadocm,  and  called  then 
Eca"Ct  the  nam.  was  changed  to  Cma  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  When  sacked  by 
iSS  it  ™  .upS."*  I-  contain  100,000  .ouk  It  .till  fiouri.h..  by  th.  prodncland  «J- 
Srtof  colM,  whM.  oconpios  within  a  v.ry  narrow  oircu.t  a  popul.t.on  of  26,000..  (At 
So  c"orAu™st  1836,  2000  hou«»  were  destreyed  by  an  .,rth,n.k.,wh.ch  injured 
destnwS  or  .wallowed  up,  a  great  number  of  village,  m  tho  ne.ghbourhmlj-AM  En.] 
KSlSi  i.  lbm,dBo.t4,  the  ancient  <>»-t.  ""■•"'' "jf^'sSo^S 
ma  finely  watered  pkin  covered  with  tree.,  and  m  high  cultivaUon.  Ithas  BOOOor  yo«0 
Sil.!Sd~  ty  fioUhing  village,  und.r  it.  jnri.dictlon.  The  y.c.mty  form,  one  of  th, 
S  StTOaWe  «»ts  in  A.ia,  and  alford.  a  largo  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportat.on  To  he 
SShTSorSicia,  teloi  Mount  Tauras,  is  Man»h,  capital  of  a  smull  pohJic  of  the 
rampname  which  unmedlatelybordera  on  Syria.  ,l    .a 

™o  comoeto".  picture  of  Asia  Mmor,  w.  have  .till  to  survey  .U  »1..,  onoe  celobratod 
forrSLuty,rnd™er,.o,red.oed,n.«»o.„p^2 


U.,  mterpiftoo  ucinvci  ..j..^  „...-  .  , -,  —   ■     .  .  ■ 

was  in  ancient  time,  the  most  beautifiil,  as  well  ..  the  mo.t  voloptoou..  It  1.  140  ra  les  m 
kmft  b»  63  in  breadth.  Tho  Cypriote.  b«*  that  the  produce  of  every  Imid  and  climate 
waftaih  on  thSr  soil  in  the  hikhe.t  perteotiou.  in  wheat  is  of  .u,«tlor  quality,  aad 
noSriVhstiSttt.  imperfect  cultivation,  a  good  deal  i.  .x,xrte<l.  W.n.,  how.v.r,  may  b, 
™Se,SZ  tho  inl.  product.  The  giapos  oontato  the  richest  and  most  ImKion.  joic.  of 
SyiitoSorid"  .ndthriin.s  mado'fiom  tliem  are  p.ouliarl,  firmed  for  th.,rgen9»u. 
3r„S«ti,eqiiliti.s.  Th"y™..mU.TokayibolJh.j„.d,shkedbr,h.E^^^^^^^^ 
having  a  sickly  .weetnesa,  which  only  great  age  can  remove.  lis  faults  are  also  dmicions, 
"iSarly  U,'  omng.  and  apricot  1  and  gmne  i.  abundant.    All  tho.o  gi«.  of  nature,  ho.v- 
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ever,  are  rendered  abortive  by  the  deplorable  system  under  which  the  island  is  at  present 
governed.  The  inhabitants,  two-tliirds  of  whom  are  Greeks,  are  considered  just  objects  for 
oppressbn  of  every  kind.  The  governor,  who  resides  at  Nicosia,  is  changed  every  year;  and, 
having  obtained  his  place  by  purchase,  is  impelled  to  indemnify  and  enrich  himself  by  every 
form  of  extorlion.  Thus,  Cyprus,  from  a  fertile  and  populous  island,  has  been  reduced  nearly 
(o  a  desert,  not  containing  more  tlian  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants,  and  even  these  are  sensi- 
bly diminishing.  Such  was  the  case,  even  before  the  recent  Greeli  insurrection  had  afforded 
the  pretext  for  letting  loose  upon, this  unfortunat*  island  a  horde  of  banditti,  who  exercised 
on  an  unresisting  people  every  form  of  plunder  and  cruelty.  Till  then,  Cyprus  retained 
still  a  remnant  of  what  was  rich  and  beautiful  in  its  ancient  aspect.  Its  females  still  display 
(hat  finest  model  of  the  Grecian  form  and  features,  for  which  they  were  anciently  celebrated. 
These  charms  they  seek  to  heighten  by  artificial  and  often  meretricious  decoration;  and 
their  conduct  oflen  accords  but  too  well  with  the  ancient  ideas,  wliicli  represented  Venus  as 
born  on  this  coast,  and  as  choosing  Paphos  for  her  favourite  slirine.  They  still  carry  on  the 
staple  Turkish  manufactures  of  foatlier,  carpets,  and  cotton;  all  of  great  escellence,  the 
colours  being  particularly  fine  and  durable. 
Nicosia,  chief  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  noble 

Slain,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  fortifications  appeared  Id  Dr.  Clarke  the  grandest  he 
ad  ever  seeh;  and  their  extent  and  solidity,  with  the  domes  and  minarets  rising  amid  the 
trees,  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  whicli,  in  Mr.  Kinneir's  apprehension,  even  Shiraz  cannot 
rival.  These  fortifications  are  neglected,  and  indeed  would  not  now  be  of  much  value,  since 
the  place  is  commanded  by  neighbouring  hills.  The  church  of  St  Sophia,  a  very  ancient 
Gothic  structure,  retains  its  magnificence ;  but  the  palace  of  Lusignan  is  almost  entirely  in 
ruin.  The  place  contains  about  four  thousand  femilies,  of  whom  half  are  Christian,  divided 
between  the  Greek  and  Maronite  churches.  They  carry  on  the  three  manufiictures  above 
mentioned,  and  are  also  engaged  in  the  collection  of  medals  and  other  antiquities,  of  which 
ihe  neighbourhood  is  full.  LMnica,  on  the  southern  coast,  is  the  seat  of  Cypriote  commerce, 
and  the  residence  of  the  consuls  from  the  different  European  powers.  The  ancient  harbour 
is  choked  up;  but  the  roadstead  is  good,  and  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  carried  on  with 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  Smyrna,  by  Levantine  ships  under  Englisli  colours.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  3000,  chiefly  Greeks.  A  neighbouring  cape,  still  called  Chitti,  exhibits  the  ruined 
fragments  oF  the  ancient  Citium.  Pamagosta,  the  capital,  held  by  tlie  Venetians  till  it 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Selim,  shows  its  former  grandeur  by  a  number  of  old  churches,  and 
by  a  handsome  palace,  now  partly  converted  into  a  mosque,  Cerina  and  Baffo  (Paphos), 
tJiough  only  villages,  are  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  the  latter,  dis- 
tinguished by  ancient  fable  as  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  goddess  of  love. 

Another  island,  still  more  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  still  more  completely  fiillen,  is 
Rhodes.  It  was  at  an  early  period  renowned  as  a  commercial  power ;  but  its  existence  as  a 
great  republic  commenced  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  then  alone  asserted  that 
mdependence  which  had  been  lost  by  the  other  Grecian  states;  extended  its  commerce  to 
the  most  distant  regions;  and  rivalled  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  greatest  kings. 
Demeliiiis,  the  first  captain  of  the  ago,  not  only  exhausted  against  it  all  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  war,  but  invented  the  helepolis,  an  immense  machine,  to  batter  its  formidable 
walls.  He  was  complete!]?  baffled,  and  suffered  before  Rhodes  the  wreck  of  his  mUilary 
fortunes.  Even  when  this  island  was  merged  in  the  Roman  empire,  her  commercial  code 
was  adopted  by  that  wise  people;  and  she  acquired  in  afler-times  a  high  military  glory, 
when  the  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land,  made  Rhodes  one  of  their  last 
retreats,  where  they  long  baffled  the  arms  of  Mahomet  and  Solyman.  Of  all  these  glories 
the  Turkish  sway  has  obliterated  almost  every  vestige.  The  city  of  Rhodes  presents  no 
longer  a  fragment  of  its  colo^us,  one  of  the  wondet^  of  the  world,  or  any  trace  of  the 
numerous  fine  edifices  with  which  it  had  been  adorned  by  "the  mate  and  wealth  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  exhibits  only  some  massy  Gothic  churches  converted  into  mosques ;  and  con- 
tains within  about  a  fourth  of  its  former  area  a  population  of  about  5000  Turks  and  1000 
Jews;  for,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  jealousy  inspired  by  its  former  obstinate  resist- 
ance, no  Christian  is  allowed  to  reside  within  the  walls.  The  Greeks  occupy,  however, 
almost  all  the  remainder  of  the  island,  but  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  14,000  in  number, 
Rhodes  enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  the  heats  being  cooled  by  th^  lofVy  mountain  of  Artemira, 
which  rises  in  the  centre,  and  is  covered  with  tliose  noble  forests  of  pine,  out  of  which  the 
Hhodian  navy  was  anciently  constructed,  and  which  are  still  conveyed  in  large  quantities 
to  the  arsenals  at  Constantinople,  The  lower  hills  still  produce  a  little  of  that  wine,  so 
much  celebrated  for  its  delicate  perfume  by  the  ancient  writers.  Industry  and  cultivation, 
however,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  Rhodes  is  obliged  te  import  corn  from  Caramania. 

Proceeding  in  our  circuit  of  the  coasts  of  Asia,' we  find  Sianeo,  the  ancient  Cos,  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles,  and  producing,  in  abundance,  that  stone  which  serves  aa  a 
whetstone ;  Stampalia,  Amorgo,  Patmos,  where  St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Samos,  a 
larger  and  more  important  island,  which  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  has  been  always  cele- 
brated for  its  industry,  of  which  striking  antique  vestiges  remain.     It  has  been  lately  dis- 
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tinguished  for  its  brave  stand  in  the  cause  of  independence,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
European  states,  from  local  coneiderationB,  have  assigned  it  to  Turkey. 

Scio  has  experienced  a  very  different  fate.  Nature  had  rendered  tliis  spot  almoBt  a  para- 
dise. It  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  among  150,000  inhabitants,  there  were  not  almvo 
400  Turks.  Scio  had  become  a  great  centre  of  that  intellectual  regeneration  at  which  the 
Greeks  have  lately  aimed.  A  college  had  been  established,  to  which  resorted  the  youth  of 
opulent  fiimilies  from  every  quarter  of  Greece,  and  which  could  number  many  eminent  pro- 
fessors and  scholars.  All  this  prosperity  and  these  fair  prospects  were  in  one  day  destroyed. 
A  landing  having  been  effected  by  part  of  the  fleet  from  Hydra  and  Samos,  the  Sciotes  made 
a  general  rismg  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Unfortunately,  their  habits  had  been  those  not  only 
of  peace,  but  of  effeminacy ;  while  their  shores,  unlike  those  of  Samos,  presented  no  barrier 
against  invasion.  They  were  unable,  therefiire,  either  to  stop  or  resist  the  hordes  of  Asia, 
who  poured  across  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Scio  from  Che  continent.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  was,  not  a  fight,  but  a  dreadful  and  general  massacre;  the  unfortunate 
Sciotes  fleeing  for  shelter  to  the  ships  or  to  the  rocky  caves  in  the  interior.  Only  a  few 
escaped;  35,000  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  For  the  survivors  was  reserved  a  late,  if 
possible,  worse  than  death;  the  whole,  including  opulent  citizens  and  ladies  of  high  rank, 
being  bound,  and  put  on  board  the  ships,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Smyrna ;  and 
Scio  became  at  once  a  desert, 

Mjtilene,  or  Metelin,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  of  voluptuous  and  poetic  fame,  the  country  of 
Sappho  and  Alcffius,  in  later  times  gave  birth  to  that  daring  piratical  chief  Barbarossa.  At 
present  it  is  in  great  decaj",  though  still  supporting  a  population  of  40,000,  half  of  whom  are 
Greeks.  These  it  maintams  by  the  trade  hi  oil,  of  which  are  exported  50,000  quintals,  not, 
however,  of  very  superior  quality.  Tenedos  is  a  small  rocky  island,  chiefly  memorable  from 
the  piHition  in  which  it  stands  with  regard  lo  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  derives  also  some  mari- 
time importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles;  and  it  produces  a 
wiue  more  highly  esteemed  than.any  other  in  the  Archipelago. 

SiitSECT.  4. — Provinces  on  the  Eujthrates. 

The  provinces  on  the  Euphrates  have  been  one  of  the  least  secure  appendages  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Besidps  forming  a  sort  of  debateable  ground  with  Persia,  and  being  beset 
on  all  sides  by  fierce  and  independent  tribes,  they  have  presented,  in  their  remoteness  and 
the  difBculties  of  approach,  a  sirong  incentive  for  the  usual  ambition  of  the  pachas  to  assume 
independent  power.  Although  they  possess  a  still  greater  name  in  history  than  the  mote 
western  divisions,  they  do  not  attest  it  by  the  same  magnificent  monuments.  No  Greek  or 
Roman  kingdom  ever  possessed  such  a  firm  hold  of  this  region  as  to  rear  on  it  structures 
marked  by  that  high  architecture  and  those  durable  materials  which  elsewhere  escile  the 
admiratimi  of  Uie  world.  The  palaces  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Bagdad,  were  com- 
posed of  earth  and  brick,  and  have  crumbled  into  dust.  Nature,  however,  retains  all  her 
grandeur  and  original  fertility,  and  presents  her  features  of  mountain,  river,  and  plab,  on  a 
vaster  scale,  though  not,  perhaps,  under  such  happy  and  beautiful  combinations,  as  on  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Ionia, 

We  need  scarcely  name  the  great  empires,  which  established  their  seat  in  the  plain 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Nineveh,  the  earliest,  and  Babylon,  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  in  history,  erected  here  their  vast  capitals,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  tho 
world  to  subjection.  They  did  not,  however,  nearly  equal  the  extent  of  that  established  by 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  which  during  its  brief  existence  connected  the  remotest  extremities 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Internal  dissension,  and  the  tide  of  Turkish  and  Tartar  inva- 
sion, had  reduced  it  to  a  mere  shadow,  before  Hulaku  made  himself  master  of  Bagdad.  This 
event  extinguished  the  lustre  of  this  region  as  a  seat  of  empire  and  power,  and  converted  it 
into  a  mere  fi^ntier  and  provincial  district,  in  a  great  measure  laid  waste  and  neglected.  It 
has  smce  been  viewed  by  the  contending  powers  of  Persia  and  Turkey  rather  as  an  outer 
bulwark  of  their  respective  dominions,  than  an  integral  or  valuable  portion  of  them. 

In  commencing  our  survey  of  this  region,  we  shall  begin  at  its  summit, — Armenia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  kmgdomsof  Asia,  and  lias  almost  always  maintained  a  respectable 
and  even  independent  rank.  Though  on  the  route,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  conquering 
potentates,  its  inaccessible  site  prevented  it  from  being  entirely  absorbed  by  any  one  of  them. 
They  merely  passed  by,  demanding  tribute  and  military*aid,  and  alloweJ  it  to  be  governed 
by  its  native  kings.  Only  once,  under  Tigranes,  Armenia  came  forward  as  a  conquering 
power,  and  its  career  might  have  been  prolonged,  had  it  not  encountered  the  disciplined 
legions  of  Rome,  led  by  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  who  soon  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  their 
humblest  tributaries.  When  Parthia  set  bounds,  however,  to  the  Roman  arms,  her  rivalry 
enabled  Armenia  again  to  rear  its  head ;  and  amid  all  the  subsequent  revolutions,  it  preserved 
a  native  government,  until  it  was  finally  reduced  into  a  pachalic  by  the  Turkish  power.  A 
part,  however,  was  severed,  and  appropriated  by  Persia. 

Armenia,  notwithstanding  its  fiillen  political  situation,  still  encloses  between  its  rugged 
mountains,  cultivated  valleys  and  even  large  cities.     Erzeroum,  which  ranks  as  the  capital. 
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is  situated  on  one  of  its  higiiest  points.  The  climate  in  winter  is  intensely  cold :  snow  begins 
to  fall  in  AufTuat;  and  covers  the  ground  from  October  to  March.  Erzeroum,  however,  is 
exceedingly  healthful,  and  the  country  round  it  fertile;  yet  Major  Sutherland  has  perhaps 
over-rated  the  population  at  11)0,000,  of  which  15,000  are  said  to  be  Armenians,  and  tlie  rest 
Turks.  About  eighteen  miles  distant  is  Hassan  Kulaah,  a  small  town  defended  by  the 
BtrtHigest  caslle  in  Armenia.  Kars,  to  the  north,  is  a  large  town,  fortified  under  Amurath 
in.  and  contiguous  both  to  the  Russian  and  Persian  frontier;  but  the  present  paclia  has 
attached  himself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  power.  Akalzilie,  wjiich 
touches  on  tlie  frontier  of  Georgia,  and  Imiretta,  stand  on  the  Kur,  in  the  midst  of  a  line 
arable  district.     The  latter  is  an  open  populous  town,  of  considerable  trade. 

Proceeding  southwards  along  the  foot  of  Ararat,  we  come  to  the  fine  city  of  Bayazid,  tlie 
inhabitants  of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  most  warlike  and  most  learned  of  all  the  Arme- 
nians. It  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  and  celebrated  monastery,"  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
30,000  souls.  To  the  west  is  Van,  noted  as  one  of  fbe  bulwarks  of  the  empire  in  its  con- 
tests with  Persia.  Its  situation  is  so  strong  as  to  be  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  passage, 
admitting  two  persons  abreast;  and  it  is  carefully  fortified,  in  the  Onental  style,  with  a 
strong  wall  and  a  deep  ditcli.  The  surrounding  country  is  equally  beautifiil  and  fertile ;  and 
at  two  miles'  distance  is  t)ie  great  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  168  miles  in  circumference, 
but  the  water  of  which  is  too  brackish  for  use. 

On  a  lower  level  than  tlie  region  now  described  is  the  pachalic  and  territory  of  Diarbekir. 
It  ftrms  a  high  table-land,  about  ISO  miles  long,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Its 
surface  is  rugged,  bat  interspersed  with  numerous  valleys,  that  arc  highly  picturesque,  beau- 
tifiil, and  fertile.  The  city  of  Diarbekir  is  the  ancient  Amida,  a  bulwark  of  the  Eaateni 
Empire  against  the  Parthians.  Its  wall  of  black  stone,  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though 
now  neglected  and  ruinous,  was  considered  hy  Mr.  Kiimeir  as  superior,  for  height  and  solid- 
ity, to  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  Europe  or  Asia.  This  wall,  with  the  towers,  and  tlie  mina- 
rets peering  above,  gives  to  the  city  a  pecuiiariy  grand  and  imposing  aspect.  It  contains 
38,000  inhabitants,  and  fiiam  its  situation  on  t!ie  high  road  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  as 
well  as  on  the  communication  down  the  rivers,  forms  a  sort  of  key  to  the  commerce  of  West- 
ern Asia.  On  the  northern  extremity  is  Maden,  a  town  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  ridges  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  tlirough  a  prodigious 
chasm  in  which  the  Tigris  is  seen  dashing.  These  mountains,  however,  are  rich  in  metallic 
wealth,  from  which  Maden  derives  its  importance.  They  produce  abundance  of  excellent 
copper,  some  iron,  and  even  a  little  gold  and  silver. 

Crossing  now  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  rude  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Koordistan,  occupied  by  the  proudest,  fiercest,  and  most  predatory  race  of 
all  who  infest  the  Turkish  dominions.  They  inhabit  castles  rather  than  cities;  but  Betlis, 
on  the  northern  frontier,  forms  a  sort  of  capital.  This  city  is  built  on  a  number  of  narrow 
ravines,  branching  out  from  a  perpendicular  rock  in  the  centre,  on  wliich  the  castle  is  erected. 
The  streets  are  steep,  but  the  houses  are  well  built  of  hewn  stone,  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  each  so  constructed  as  lo  form  a  sort  of  petty  fortress.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
fruits  and  provisions;  but  few  merchants  venture  on  the  perilous  tracts  which  lead  to  and 
from  this  mountain  capital.  Although  Betlis  is  nominally  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Moosh, 
the  real  power  is  possessed  by  the  Khan  of  the  Koords,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
feudal  princes.  About  fifty  miles  to  the  south  is  Sert,  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  so  named 
from  Tigranes,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-lived  empire.  At  present  Sert  is  a  large 
mountain  village,  where  each  house  is  a  castle,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  even  a  moat. 
These  chiefe  resemble  the  ancient  heads  of  the  Scottish  clans:  they  possess  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  whom,  however,  tiiey  treat  with  kindness  and  fiimilianly, 
and  are  regarded  with  reverence  and  affection.  They  feel  unbounded  pride  in  their  pedi- 
gree, which  they  trace  back  to  the  a^  of  Noah,  cherish  a  rooted  attachment  to  their  native 
soil,  and  a  hatred  of  strangers,  towards  whom  they  observe  neither  faith  nor  humanity. 

Immediately  lo  the  west  of  Betlis  is  Moosh,  the  town  of  which  name  has  been  made  hy 
the  Turks  the  residence  of  a  pacha.  It  is  poor  and  ill-built;  but  the  district  contains  many 
fertile  spots  and  large  villages,  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  the  industrious  Armenians.  To 
the  Eouth-west  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  is  found  the  small  pacha- 
lic of  Orfe,  marked  by  a  gradual  transition  from  the  mountainous  part  of  Armenia  to  the 
sands  of  the  Syrian  desert.  Its  cSpital  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa,  a  city  of 
some  ftme,  both  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  when  the  arms  of  the 
crusaders  placed  over  it  one  of  the  Courtenays,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of  cfrnjil.  It  is 
said  to  be  still  well  bailt,  with  a  magnificent  mosque  consecrated  to  Abraham,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  30,000  souls,  A  village  inhabited  by  Arabs  still  bears  the  name  and  site  of  Ilarran, 
the  original  abode  of  the  patriarch.  Other  places  of  some  importance  on  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  are  Racca,  the  ancient  Nicephoriuni,  a  fevourite  residence  of  Haroun  a!  Raschid; 
Bir,  or  Beer,  where  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  caravans  is  ficililated  by  a  bridge  of 
boats;  Koum  Kala,  the  ancient  Zeugnia,  a  small  castle  and  fort,  formerly  the  great  Roniac 
military  passage. 
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Descendinjf  from  these  heights,  we  come  to  the  great  plain  between  the  two  rivers  called 
at  present  Algezixa,  ftnd  by  the  ancients  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  Thoogh  partly  rocky 
and  sandy,  it  is  in  general  capable  of  being  rendered  productive;  but  being  in  many  pieces 
occupied  by  llie  Aralra,  and  in  others  exposed  lo  the  inroads  of  the  Kurds,  less  cultivation  is 
bestowed  upon  it  than  on  the  mountain  valleys  to  the  north.  Mousul  or  Mosul,  the  capital, 
is  a  large,  anCient,  gloomy-looking  town,  in  a  stale  of  sensible  decline.  It  contains  about 
35,000  inhabilanta,  with  the  remains  of  some  fine  Arabic  structures;  and  carries  on  a  little 
trade.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  rfthe  Tigris,  the  village  of  Nunia  appears  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  vast  circuit  of  the-  ancient  Nineveh.  Tire  only  monuments  are  mounds  of 
earth,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  similar  to  those  of  Babylon,  though  not  nearly  so  lofty 
or  so  perfect  A  rampart  may  still  be  traced  some  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
fosse,  and  covered  with  grass,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  en- 
trenchments. On  a  vast  plain  to  the  east  was  fought  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  which  the  fate 
of  the  Persian  empire  was  finally  decided.  Mosul,  with  a  territory  of  two  miles  round  it, 
has  been  formed  into  a  pachalic  by  itself. 

All  the  test  of  this  country  is  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  the  upper  part  of  which, 
touching  on  Diarbekir,  retains  still  the  mountainous  character  of  that  province.  The  most 
northern  town  is  Merdin,  the  old  Roman  position  of  Mardis,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  in 
tolerable  repair.  The  houses,  which  are  rather  well  built,  rise  in  ranges  above  each  other, 
along  the  declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  which  forms  a  branch  of  tlie  great  drain 
of  Mount  Masius.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south  appear  the  towers  and  ramparts  of  Dara, 
the  deep  foundations  of  which  may  be  traced  for  more  than  two  miles.  The  southern  gate 
is  ten  feet  in  thickness  and  sixty  in  height,  and  some  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  are 
scattered  over  the  site,  which  is  now  occupied  only  by  a  few  detached  families,  attracted  by 
the  abundance  of  water.  But  of  all  this  chain  of^  mighty  fortresses,  nono  equalled,  the 
strengtii  of  Nisibis,  which  stood  always  impregnable  against  llie  Parthians,  till  it  was  ceded 
to  them  by  treaty;  after  which  the  Romans  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it  Only  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  can  be  traced  for  about  three  miles.  The  interior  is  filled  with  hil- 
locks of  stone  and  rubbish,  amid  which  appear  the  black  tents  of  the  Koords  and  Arabs.  On 
the  Euphrates,  opposite  to  Mosul,  are  only  a  few  small  towns,  on  the  site,  however,  of  some 
.  Roman  stations ;  among  which  we  may  remark  Kerkesieh,  the  ancient  Circesium,  raised  to 
importance  by  Diocletian ;  and  Anna,  a  pretty  large  place,  which,  being  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  desert  becomes  of  less  immense  breadth,  is  often  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  com- 
ing up  the  river  and  proceeding  across  to  Damascus. 

Between  Anna  on  one  side,  and  the  ruined  fortress  of  Tekrit  on  the  other,  the  rivers 
approach  to  within  fifty,  and  sometimes  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other,  enclosing  between 
them  Uiat  magnificent  plain  called,  successively,  Babylon,  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  and  now 
Irak  Arabi.  As  it  is  completely  a  flat  sur&ce,  and  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
during  the  wet -season,  rise  to  a  level  with  it,  the  irrigation  of  the  whole  region  is  practica- 
ble, and  during  its  prosperous  era  was  completely  eflected.  Hence  arose  an  extensive  and 
luxuriant  fertility,  which  was  rivalled  only  by  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  rendered  it  the  earljr  . 
seat  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  Even  tmder  Persian  dominion  a  tribute  was  drawn  from  it 
equal  to  a  third  of  that  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  At  present,  the  luxuriant  harvests  which 
once  covered  this  plain  have  entirely  failed,  for  want  of  the  simple  processes  necessary  to 
produce  them.  The  inundated  banks  of  the  rivers  are  overgrown  with  impenetrable  brush- 
wood; the  interior,  deprived  of  the  canals  which  formerly  watered  it,  is  reduced  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  bordering  deserts.  "  The"  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot 
formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings ;  and  his  flocks  procure  a  scanty  pittance  of  food, 
amid  the  fellen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  desolation  to  which  this  region  is  now  consigned,  the  tra- 
veller still  eagerly  seeks  in  it  the  trace  of  those  mighty  capitals,  which,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages,  gave  to  it  a  lustre  unrivaOed  by  any  other  pajrt  of  the  world.  Of  these, 
Bagdad  alone  retams  any  actual  existence,  and  is  still  a  large  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  ex- 
tensive pachalic  which  bears  its  name.  It  exhibits,  however,  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the 
gay  and  romantic  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  caliphs.  Not  even  a  vestige  of  their  palace 
remains ;  and  tlie  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  costly  edifices  with  which  they  embel- 
lished Bagdad,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  chief  monuments 
of  that  period  are  the  gates  and  towers,  which,  even  hi  decay,  far  surpass  any  of  modern 
erection.  To  these  may  be  added  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  with  one  or  two  colleges  and 
mmarets.  Almost  all  that  is  modern  of  Bagdad  is  mean,  and  foreign  to  the  ideas  which 
the  name  excites.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass;  and 
the  bazaars,  though  containing  accommodation  for  a  very  extensive  trade,  are  by  no  means 
handsomely  fittS  up.  Bagdad,  since  its  capture  by  Hulaku,  in  1258,  which  finally  ex- 
tinguished the  caliphate,  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  Being  the  greatest  of  the 
iebateable  subjects  between  the  empu:es  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of 
30th  Wfre  exerted  for  its  possession. 

Fro.u  Bagd'd,  we  proceed  by  a  direct  line  almost  due  south  to  the  Euphrates,  in  search 
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of  Babylon,  a  spot  to  which  recollection  gives  an  almost  unrivalled  interest.  Here,  over  8 
apace  extendinj;  five  or  ajjt  miles  in  every  direction,  are  spread  the  undoubted  ■"emains  of 
that  ancient "  glory  of  nations,"  which  none  of  the  proud  capitals  of  the  ancient  world  ever 
rivalled  in  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  its  structures ;  Mid  which  is  rendered  still  more 
unpoaing  by  the  awfol  antiquity  to  which  its  origin  ascends.  It  owed  its  foundation,  or  at 
leaat  ils  splendour,  to  Semiramis,  whose  era  is  that  of  the  ibrmation  of  the  first  of  the  great 
empires.  Large  additions  were  made,  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  Babylon  was 
thus  the  work  of  successive  agea ;  but  we  have  now  no  means  of  tracing  the  share  taken  by 
each  in  its  erection  and  embellishment.  The  walls,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  and,  by  the  most  moderate  reports,  at  least  forty-five.  They  were 
365  feet  high,  and  eo  broad  that  six  chariots  might  drive  abreast  along  the  top.  The  form  ■ 
of  the  city  waslhat  of  a  regular  square,  with  twenty-five  gates  on  each  side;  and  tbe  streets 
ran  in  straight  lines  ftom  gate  to  gate.  Among  the  structures  three  were  pre-eminent,  and 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  One  was  the  palace,  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
enclosed  within  three  successive  walls,  the  interior  of  whitji  was  covered  with  painting. 
Near  it  was  the  second  wonder,  that  of  (he  hanging  gardens.  These  were  raised,  it  is  said, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  gratify  a  Median  spouse,  accustomed  to  the  bold  scenery  of  her 
native  country,  and  disgusted  with  the  tame  uniformity  of  the  Babylonian  plain.  Having 
undertaken  to  transport  thither  the  landscapes  of  her  own  land,  he  raised  masses  of  huge 
extent,  supported  by  arches  upon  arches,  and  covered  with  deep  earth,  which  not  only  pro- 
duced plants  and  flowers,  but  presented  a  range  of  wooded  steeps,  similar  to  those  m  the 
mountains  of  Media.  Thirdly,  the  gigantic  tower  of  Babel,  or  Belus,  was  a  still  more 
celebrated  structure,  respecting  which  traditbn,  fable,  and  history  are  strangely  blended. 
Though  dedicated  by  the  Babylonian  kings  to  an  idolatrous  worship,  it  traces  its  first  origin 
to  a  much  earlier  period,  when  men,  mtoxicated  by  their  first  succeasfiil  achievements, 
formed  the  daring  project  of  an  edifice  reachmg  to  the  skies.  Converted  into  the  shrine  of 
Belus,  it  was  adorned  by  colossal  images  and  statues  of  solid  gold,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  rated  by  Herodotus,  doubtless  much  too  high,  at  .°iOO0  talents,  or  31,000,000?.  sterling. 
Equally  exaggerated  has  been  its  reputed  height,  which  some  Jewish  authorities  fix  at 
twelve  miles,  and  even  Jerome  quotes  contemporary  authority  for  its  being  four  miles  high. 
These  ridiculous  estimates  give  way  before  the  sober  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  states  the 
height  at  a  stadium,  or  660  English  feet,  exceedmg  only  a  little  that  of  the  highest  pyramid. 
Even  after  the  downfall  of  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  an  empire,  it  continued  to  he  the  most 
splendid  city  in  Asia.  Alexander  was  strongly  attached  to  it,  and,  if  he  had  lived,  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  it  his  residence.  The  gradations  of  its  utter  decay  are  not  distinctly- 
traced  by  history.  It  seems  to  have  been  slow,  as  the  powers  which  held  sway  in  this 
neighbourhood  chose  other  positions  in  the  vicinity  for  their  seats  of  empire.  The  kings  of 
Syria  chose  Seleucia;  the  Parthians,  Ctesiphon;  the  Saracens,  Bagdad;  and  each,  according 
to  tbe  custom  of  the  East,  sought  to  aggrandise  his  favourite  city  by  transporting  to  it  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  built.  Babylon  is  at  present 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation : — "  The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  lie  there ;  the  dragons  hewl 
in  her  pleasant  palaces."  Yet  even  now,  after  so  many  ages  of  desolation,  and  after  so  many 
great  capita.ls  have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  enough  remains  to  attest  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  described  it  as  the  greatest  capital  of  the  ancient  world ;  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
beauty  of  the  Clmldees'  excellency."  Its  mighty  structures,  indeed,  are  resolved  nearly  into 
their  original  elements:  instead  of  walls  and  towers,  we  see  only  confused  heaps  of  earth, 
bricks,  and  rubbish;  but  these  are  piled  almost  in  mountain  masses;  and,  seen  afar  along 
tlie  Mesopotamian  plain,  proclaim  still  the  wonders  of  a  distant  age.  Mr.  Rich,  in  his  careful 
survey,  Iws  described  four  remarkable  masses,  which  cannot,  however,  without  some  difii- 
culty,  be  traced  to  the  ancient  structures.  The  first  is  a  large  mound,  called  by  the  modem 
inhabitants  the  mound  of  Amran,  1100  yards  in  length,  800  in  breadth,  and  from  50  to  60 
feet  in  height.  Its  great  extent  and  loose  texture  seem,  with  much  probability,  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  its  being  tbe  remains  of  the  hanging  gardens.  After  crossing  a  valley  some- 
what more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  he  came  to  another  pile  forming  a  square  of 
about  700  yards,  evidently  the  site  of  a  finer  and  more  elaborate  structure.  Several  walls 
were  entire,  built  of  the  finest  brick,  cemented  with  lime,  ornamented  with  niches,  and  with 
some  rernains  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  natives  called  it  the  Kasr,  or  palace,  and  its 
appearance  seemed  strongly  to  warrant  that  appellation.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  is 
another,  called  the  Mujelibe,  whose  sides  are  only  219  by  136  feet  in  length  and  breadth; 
but  its  elevation  is  141  feet,  greater  than  that  of  tiose  just  named.  Tbe  summit  is  strewed 
with  various  ftagments,  and  the  interior  contains  many  cavities,  tenanted  by  wild  boasts, 
bats,  and  owls.  From  two  of  them  Mr.  Rich  extracted  wooden  coffins  containing  skeletons 
jn  high  preservation ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  structure 
would,  upon  search,  be  found  similarly  filled.  These  relics  indicate  a  royal  cemetery,  of 
which  several,  particularly  that  of  Ninus,  are  mentioned  by  historians.  Mr.  Rich,  and  some 
other  tn  vellers  have  considered  it  as  the  tower  of  Belus,  or  Babel.  But  there  is  another 
mass,  of  raster  dimensions,  about  ten  miles  distant,  more  strongly  assimilating  with  the 
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aspect  which  we  should  conceive  that  femous  EtrncCure  to  present.  It  13  of  an  oblong  form, 
762  yards  in  circuit,  aijd  rises  to  the  height  of  192  feet  The  bricks  ate  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion, and  cemented  with  Imie  so  closely,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract  one  entire. 
It  has  some  appearance  of  having  been  built  in  stages,  and  on  its  summit  there  is  a  solid 
pile  of  brick  tlurty-seven  feet  high,  diminishing  in  thickness  U)  the  top.  In  short,  it  is  in  all 
respects  the  greatest  monument  of  Babylon,  and  would  have  unquestionably  corresponded  to 
the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  that  city  but  for  its  great  distance  from  the  other  remains, 
which  causes  a  doubt  how  it  could  have  been  comprehended  even  within  the  vast  limits  of 
Babylon..  Yet,  when  we  consider  how  immense  these  were,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  forti- 
fied terriiory  rather  than  that  of  a  city,  it  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  outweigh  so  striking 
an  accordance  in  other  respects,  especially  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  extraordinary 
structure  situated  witltout  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

Adjoining  to  this  remalkable  scene  is  Ihe  modern  town  of  Hillah,  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates.  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  has  several  stately  caravanseraa  of  Baby- 
lonian brick,  well  regulated  markets,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  both  with  Bassora 
and  the  districts  higher  up  the  river. 

Returning  to  Bagdad,  and  proceeding  down  the  Tigris,  we  find,  about  eighteen  miles 
below,  the  ruins  01  two  great  capitals,  which  had  been  built  out  of  those  of  Babylon: 
Ctesiphon,  by  the  Persians,  on  the  east  side ;  and  Seleucia,  by  the  Syrian  kings,  on  the  west. 
Of  Seleucia,  only  the  walls  and  ramparts  are  now  discoverable ;  but  Ctesiphon  still  presents 
the  outline  of  the  Tauk  Kesra,  a  palace  of  Chosroes,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  which  have 
been  a  favourite  theme  of  Oriental  history  and  romance.  It  contams  in  the  interior  a  vault- 
ed hall,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  106  feet,  and  its  lofty  walls  are  seen  from  far  along  the 
plain. 

The  banks  of  the  Tigris,  down  to  its  junction,  cannot  boast  a  smgle  village ;  hut  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  in  the  desert,  occur  several  remarkable  places.  Meshed 
Ali  was  founded  by  Alexander ;  hut  its  fiirae  in  the  East  rests  on  its  being,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, the  tomb  of  Ali,  the  great  Mahometan  prophet.  This  tomb  forma  a  handsome  struc- 
ture in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  infidels  are  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  enter  its  walls. 
An  elegant  dome  which  surrounds  it  was  gilded  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah.  It  is  supported 
by  a  constant  influx  of  pilgrims,  and  by  the  number  of  Persians  of  rank,  whose  bodies  are 
transported  from  the  most  distant  quarters  to  be  interred  in  this  holy  ground.  Between 
Meshed  Ali  and  the  river  is  Koufe,  a  place  of  such  antiquity,  that  from  it  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters have  been  termed  Koufic,  or  Cufic.  It  was  enlarged  by  Omar,  who  made  it  the  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs ;  but  after  the  transference  to  Bagdad,  it  fell  soon  info  decay.  At  pre- 
sent there  remains  little  more  than  the  mosque  where  Ali  was  assassinated;  a  plain  build- 
ing, which  the  Mahometans,  however,  hold  in  peculiar  veneration.  Both  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  are  here  possessed  by  Arab  tribes,  among  whom  the  most  powerflii  is  that  of 
Montefidge,  which  can  bring  four  thousand  horse  mto  the  field.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  after  having  for  so  long  a  space  enclosed  this  majestic 
plain  in  their  parallel  course,  unite  a  little  below  the  village  of  Coma.  The  combined 
stream  receives  the  name  of  Shat-ul-Arab,  and  presents  still  some  remnant  of  the  fertility 
of  the  plain  of  Babylon,  its  hanks  abounding  with  grain,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits. 

On  this  branch  is  situated  Bassor^  or  Bassora,  a  great  city,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Persia  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  a  great 
part  of  which  space  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations ;  and  intersected  by  canals  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels.  Its  most  important  trade,  being  liat  with  India,  is  carried  on  part- 
ly by  British,  but  chiefly  by  Arabian  vessels,  of  which  those  of  500  tons  burden  can  ascend 
the  river  to  fliia  point.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  60,000 ;  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  Arabs,  Turks,  Indians,  Persians,  and  all  the  people  of  the  East.  They  have  not  expend- 
ed much  of  their  wealth  in  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  wliich  is  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
The  houses  are  meanly  built  of  brick;  the  bazaars  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  valuable 
merchandise  deposited  in  Ihem;  and  there  is  only  one  mosque  which  has  a  decent  appear- 


CHAPTER  m. 

Arabia,  forms  an  extensive  country,  or  rather  region  of  Asia.  It  is  a  peninsula  compriabg 
nearly  the  whole  south-west  portion  of  that  great  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

The  boundaries  of  Arabia  are,  on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea,  called  also  the  Arabian  Gulf 

wliicl;  separates  it  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,     On  the  south  it  has  the  Indian  Ocean, 
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part  of  whi-"!  separates  it  trom  Berbera.  As  the  coast  chances  its  direction,  it  lias  still  for 
some  time  this  ocean  on  the  east,  opposite  to  the  distant  shores  of  Malaliar :  but  this  great 
sea  is  soon  narrowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  divides  Arabia  from  the  south  of  Persic 
A  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  would  seem 
tlie  natural  boundary  of  Arabia,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  desert  which  stretches  to  the  north- 
ward, and  is  of  a  character  so  decidedly  Arabian,  that  it  has  always  been  referred  to  that  part 
of  Asia.  This  wilderness  fiinns  a  gulf,  as  it  were,  between  two  of  the  finest  portions  of  llie 
continent — Syria  and  Palestine,  on  the  west;  and  the  once  (jreat  empires  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria,  now  sunk  into  the  Turkish  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  on  the  easL  Tliis  tract  of  Arabia, 
continually  narrowing  to  the  northword,  is  finally  closed  at  an  angle,  as  it  were,  by  the  lofty 
mountain  heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

The  boundaries  of  this  vast  region  are  somewhat  imperfectly  defined,  especially  towards 
the  north;  but  if  we  close  it,  as  seems  reasonable,  about  Palmyra  and  Anna,  we  shall  then 
have  a  length  from  north  to  south  of  2S°,  or  somewhat  more  than  1500  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth  across  from  Mecca  is  not  less  than  20°,  or  1200  miles ;  but  this  is  narrowed  by  tlio 
Persian  Gulf  to  little  more  than  half  that  dimension,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  (he  north- 
ward. Wilh~  these  dimensions,  under  such  a  climate,  and  in  a  position  so  central,  Arabia 
would  have  been  the  finest  country  of  Asia,  had  it  possessed  one  essential  element,  that  of 
water.  Deprived  of  this,  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  ever  borne  the  character  of  desert,  for 
which  its  very  name  has  become  proverbial.  There  are,  however,  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
particularly  the  country  of  Yemen,  which  has  been  called  the  Happy  Arabia ;  but  in  general, 
over  all  the  vast  expanse,  naked  rocks  and  arid  sands  predominate. 

The  privation  of  water,  whence  the  barrenness  of  Arabia  arises,  is  incident  to  all  coun- 
tries under  the  torrid  zone  in  which  moisture  is  not  collected  by  great  ranges  of  mountains. 
Lofty  chains,  like  those  of  Ararat  and  Imaus,  seem  necessary  to  pour  down  those  mighty 
streams  that  fertilise  the  burning  plains  of  Asia.  Arabia  is  not,  indeed,  destitute  of  tracts 
that  have  a  mountainous  character;  but  these  present,  in  general,  only  long  rocky  ridges, 
whose  scanty  streams  are  quickly  absorbed  in  tlie  surrounding  waste.  Sinai  and  Horeb, 
towering  over  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rendered  famous  by  great  events,  form,  probably, 
the  most  elevated  portion.  In  the  Hedjaz,  however,  the  country  round  Mecca  and  Medina, 
are  found  the  Ramleah  mountains,  and  other  chains,  whose  aspect  suggested  to  the  ancients 
the  name  of  tlie  Stony  Arabia.  Another  continuous  chain  of  the  same  character  appears 
to  cross  the  whole  of  the  Nedsjed,  or  central  district  Between  these  stony  ridges  are 
interspersed  what  are  called  leadis,  narrow  watered  valleys,  which  a  degree  of  vegetation, 
sometimes  even  brilliant,  distinguishes  from  the  surrounding  waste.  Yemen,  the  Arabia 
Felix  of  the  ancients,  presents  an  aspect  still  more  fevourable.  Along  the  Whole  of  the  Red 
Sea,  indeed,  extends  a  belt,  called  the  Tehflma,  of  the  most  absolute  and  dreary  barrenness. 
But  behind  this  Yemen  rises,  not  into  the  naked  rocks  of  the  interior,  but  into  variegated 
hills,  covered  with  some  of  the  finest  aromatic  shrubs.  Yet  even  this  tract,  though  distin- 
guished for  beauty,  is  fertile  by  contrast,  and  cannot  vie  with  the  luxuriant  plains  of  other 
Oriental  countries. 

In  all  Arabia  scarcely  a  river  can  be  said  to  exist  Torrents  alone  are  seen  dashing  down 
the  rocks ;  and  after  diffusing  verdure  over  a  valley  of  small  extent,  are  absorbed  in  the  =and, 
Tiiey  seem  never  so  copious  aa  to  form  any  thing  that  can  properly  be  called  a  lake. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  Chap.  L  Sect.  II.  p.  21S. 
SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

Tlie  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  this  country  may  he  at  once  surmised  from  the 
name  of  its  two  great  divisions,  Arabia  Petrsa,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  A  third  portion  is  the 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  so  called  on  account  of  its  comparative  fertility.  Another  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  of  Happy  being  given,  is,  that  from  this  district  were  introduced,  by 
way  of  Egypt,  into  Europe,  so  many  precious  spices,  as  spikenard,  cinnamon,  cassia,  carda- 
moms, pepper,  &c.,  which  were  supposed  to  be  natives  of  the  country,  though  the  Arabs  are 
now  well  known  (o  have  themselves  imported  them  from  the  East  Indies.  PorskSl,  however, 
who  has  published  a  flora  of  this  particular  district,  tells  us  that  an  almost  continual  drought 
and  a  too  serene  sky  grievously  injure  the  soil,  and  render  it-unfit  for  cultivation,  .  To  this 
evil  may  be  added  whole  armies  of  locusts  ("  the  daughters  of  heat"),  which  everywhere 
devour  the  herbage;  graminivorous  birds,  which  are  the  pest  of  the  corn-fields;  and  inunda- 
tions of  the  sea,  ^at  impregnate  the  fields  with  salt,  and  destroy  their  fertility.  Cryptogamic 
Plants  are  almost  v/holly  wanting ;  the  Grasses  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the 
north,  and  Junci  and  Carices  are  almost  unknown.  Littoral  plants  occtipy  the  shore  in  a 
sandy  or  argillaceous  soil.  Campestral  Plants  {Campestres)  abound  more  as  you  approarJ, 
tlic  mountains,  and  under  the  shjide  of  trees,  and  exist  in  society.    Tliere  are  perennial  pna 
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turet,  yielding  Holcus  and  Panicum  dichotomum.  The  Phnseolus  is  alone  sown  for  fodder, 
as  the  Trifblium  alesandrinum  is  in  Egypt.  The  camel,  when  he  enters  Oie  woods,  luxu- 
riates on  Cucurbitaceous  Bind  Climliing  Plants. 

The  Cerealia  are  not  confined  to  the  plains,  but  they  «xlend  to  the  mountains ;  art  assist- 
ing- nature  in  the  formation  of  hanging  gardens  and  fields,  these  being  supported  by  walls 
and  earth  carried  thither.  Coffee,  esculent  plants,  and  the  Cerealia,  are  planted,  especially 
Wheat.  These  amphitheatres  of  fields,  supplied  with  water  by  cisterns,  afford  an  extraor- 
dinary  and  novel  spectacle  to  the  traveller.  In  the  plains  the  Holcus  Durra  (H.  Sorgkvm) 
is  almost  the  only  bread-corn  cultivated.  Of  this  there  are  tiiree  harvests  in  the  year;  two 
months  and  a  half  sufficing  to  bring  the  grain  to  maturity.  The  first  crop  is  sowed  by  the 
natives,  the  two  nest  spring  up  spontaneously ;  but  the  grain  can  only  be  secured  by  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  noise,  and  a  perpetual  watch,  to  drive  away  the  birds. 

The  forests  are  confined  to  the  mountains  and  adjacent  valleys.  In  all  Telifima  (a  district 
which  occupies  almost  all  the  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea)  there  are  none  ex- 
cept at  Surdud.  These  mountain-trees,  though  exposed  to  the  most  powerful  winds,  grow 
straight  and  lofty:  they  consist  of  various  species  of  Fig,  of  which  Forskal  enumerates  no 
leas  than  eight ;  Sceura,  Keura  odorsfera,  a  superb  tree,  like  a  jalm,  but  without  a  spafha, 
much  prized  on  account  of  the  delicious  odour  it  exhales,  one  spike  alone  sufficing  to  per- 
fiime  a  whole  apartment  for  along  lime,  if  placed  in  aralher  moist  situation;  Tomex  glabra; 
Cynanchiura  arboreum ;  Catha,  a  tree  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens  along  with  the  Coffee, 
the  Arabs  eating  the  leaves  on  account  of  their  many  virtues:  no  plflgue  can  come  near  the 
dwelling  where  this  is  cultivated,  nor  any  infectious  disease  attack  a  person  who  carries  a 
branch  of  this  tree  in  his  bosom ;  and  Mcerua,  besides  some  unknown  species.  Palms  inhabit 
the  sandy  plains  of  TehSma. 

The  gardens  of  this  country  contain  little  more  than  esculent,  odoriferous,  and  dyeing 
plants.     Thus  much  M.  Forskal. 

Rather  than  attempt  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Arabia, 
■    of  which  80  little  is  known,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  few  of  the  plants 
which  are  most  valuable  in  the  arts,  or  in  commerce,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  peculiar 
to  the  country.     And  m  the  first  rank  will  undoubtedly  stand  the 

Coffee  (j%.  570.),  of  which  Arabia  Felix,  if  not  the  native  country,  is  the  favoured  spot 
where  this  shrub  arrives  st  the  greatest  perfection.  It  is  a  pro- 
duLtion  of  the  highest  vaiue.  Some  say  it  is  a  native  of  Upper 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Arabia;  others  consider  it 
an  ahoriginal  of  Yemen.  Bruce  maintains  that  it  grows  sponta- 
neous in  Abyssmia,  being  found  wild  in  the  greatest  ahundance 
irom  Caffii  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  that  country,  indeed,  it 
has  been  considered  to  he  cultivated  from  time  immemorial; 
and  the  same  author  assures  ua  that  the  Gailie,  a  wandering 
tnbe  of  Africans,  in  their  incursions  into  Abyssinia,  being  obliged 
to  traverse  immense  deserts,  carry  with  them  nothing  to  eat  but 
coffLe,  roasted  until  it  can  be  pulverised,  and  then  mixed  to  a  con- 
sistency that  will  permit  its  berag  roiled  up  in  balls  and  put  into 
a  leatjiem  bag.  One  of  these,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard-ball, 
keeps  them,  they  say,  in  strength  and  spirits  during  a  whole  day's 
fatigue,  better  than  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  meal  of  meat  Be  tiiis 
as  It  may,  it  is  from  Arabia  that  Europe  first  became  acquainted 
With  coffee ,  and  it  is  from  Arabia  that  the  islands  of  the  East  and  the  islands  of  the  West 
."lave  derived  it,  where  it  is,  perhaps,  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  tlian  in  Arabia 
itself.  We  can,  at  best,  form  but  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  grown,  from 
that  which  is  exported  to  Europe :  for  all  Arabia  yieldslo  Europe  annually  only  1,500,000  lbs. 
weight;  while  St.  Domingo  has  in  one  year  exported  71,665,187  lbs,,  Surinam  15,387,000 
lbs. ;  and  other  American  islands,  and  even  Persia,  and  Suez,  have  greatly  exceeded  in  ex- 
port the  quantity  derived  from  Arabia.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
with  a  stem  tour  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  copious  evergreen  foliage,  white  flowers, 
and  red  berries,  are  loo  well  known  in  the  stoves  of  our  own  country  to  need  description. 

The  Mocha  Coffee,  as  the  seeds  of  the  berry  cultivated  in  Arabia  are  called,  is  distin- 
'  guished  from  the-coffee  of  other  countries  by  the  roundness  and  smallness  of  the  grain ;  the 
reason  for  which  is,  that  one  out  of  the  two  seeds  in  the  berry  is  abortive,  and  the  other 
assumes  a  rounded  form,  for  want  of  the  mutual  pressure  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
given.  The  superior  quality  depends  partly  on  the  time  and  manner  of  gathering  the 
Mocha  coffee,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  on  the  soil  and  site  chosen  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
pianfs.  The  best  sort  is  grownJon  the  mountains  of  Hadje,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Beit-el-fekieh,  a  spot,  of  which,  besides  an  execrable  plate,  we  have  a  description  in  the  first 
volume  of  Voyage  en  Arable,  by  Niebuhr.  "  My  travelling  companions,"  says  he,  "  whom 
I  had  expected  to  find  at  Hadje,  were  in  the  gardens  on  tiie  mountain  where  the  coflfee 
jrows.    I  followed  them  thither  the  next  day,  taking  a  nearly  east-eouth-east  direction, 
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tcrwaria  Kusnia;  and  I  overtook  them  et  Bulgose,  one  of  iJie  villages  which  principally  de 
pend  for  subsistence  on  the  culture  of  coffee.  Neither  assea  nor  mules  can  be  used  in 
climbing  these  mountains;  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  the  steep  places  by  a  road,  which,  being 
only  mended  at  wide  intervals,  is  extremely  bad.  To  me,  however,  who  had  just  quitted 
the  arid  and  sandy  plains  of  Tehfima,  where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  walking,  it  appeared 
delightful,  as  I  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gardens,  which  formed  the  principal  planta- 
tions of  coffee. 

"ItwasonlynearKahhme  that  I  had  seen  a  single  small  hill  of  those  long  and  pentagonal 
stones  that  I  have  formerly  described;  but  here  a  great  portion  of  the  mountain  seemed  to 
consist  of  this  sort  of  stone ;  the  detached  rocks,  likewise  composed  of  it,  presented  a  strik- 
ing appearance,  especially  where  water  was  trickling  from  Uie  summit  of  the  rocks,  and 
formed  csscades  which  appeared  as  if  supported  on  litue.  upright  columns.  It  is  easy  lo  de- 
tach these  stones  from  the  rocks,  and  they  are  used  to  m^e  steps  on  the  road,  as  well  as 
for  the  walls  with  which  it  is  needful  to  prop  up  the  gardens  where  the  coffee  is  grown,  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountains ;  from  which  it  appears  that  these  sUmea  are  very  serviceable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hilly  country. 

"  The  tree  that  produces  coffee  is  well  known  in  Europe.  It  was  covered  with  flowers 
near  Bulgose,  which  difiiised  an  agreeable  scent.  All  the  gardens  are  situated  on  platforms, 
one  above  another.  Some  are  only  watered  by  rain :  in  others  there  are  large  reservoirs 
(BirieO  on  the  higher  parts,  whence  the  running  water  is  conducted  and  distributed  over 
all  the  beds,  where  the  trees  are  gener^ly  grown  so  dose  togettier,  that  the  sun  cannot 
make  its  way  between  them.  We  were  told  that  the  trees,  thus  artificially  irrigated,  bora 
fruit  twice  a  year:  but  that  the  beans  ripened  only  once ;  those  of  the  second  crop,  which 
did  not  attain  to  complete  maturity,  being  inferior  to  the  first." 

Balaam,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh,  Gum,  lAloes,  Senna,  and  Tamarinds,  are  other  staple 
commodities  of  Arabia,  that  have  given  the  country  a  name  and  a  rank  among  commercial 
nations.  The  Baisara  (Amyris  Opobalsamum  or  gileadtnsis,  perhaps  both  one  and  the  other) 
has  already  heen  noticed  when  treatmg  of  Palestine ;  it  being  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  ftum  Arabia  lo  Mount  Gilead.  Frankincense  is  the  produce  of  Juniperus 
lycia  (which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia), — and  was  extensively  em- 
ployed in  their  sacrifices  by  the  Hebrews,  who  obtained  the  best  from  Arabia,  as  do  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  the  present  day  for  tJieir  incense.  Accordmg  lo  Niebubr,  the  plant 
affording  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  there  called  Liban  or 
Oliban,  Yet,  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  by  Mr.  Cdebrooke,  the 
true  Olihanura  is  the  gum  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  the  BosweUia  serrata,  of  Dr.  Roxburgh ;  and 
the  frankincense  it  yields  was  very  likely  to  be  imported  by  the  Arabians,  and  thence  sent  to 
diffirent  countries. 

,„  Myrrh  is  a  ffum-resm  which  is 

supposed  lo  exude  fliam  the  Amyns 

Kalaf  of  Forskal.     Gum-arabic,  at, 

it  is  called,  is  produced  by  Acacia 

arabica  (^.  571.),   (oi   which  an 

excellent  figure   is   given  by  Dr 

Roxburgh,)    and     probably    many 

other    individuals    of    the    same 


Of  the  Aloes,  the.  Aloe  ol 
of  Forskal  is  mentioned  by  that 
author  as  the  species  which  afibrds 
the  famous  East  Indian  Aloes,  called 
boccotrine  Aloes :  the  same,  pro- 
bably,   as    the    Aloe"    &ioccotrina 

(Jg.  5^.)  of  De  Canddle,  and  a 

native  of  the  island  of  Soccotra,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  Perhaps  the  same  species  evisls  in  Airica.  In  the  presence  of 
six  species  ot  this  genus  as  mentioned  by  ForsMl,  of  several  Slapelias,  and  some  Mesem- 
bryanlhema,  Arabia  iias  some  affinity  in  its  vegetation  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Arabian  physicians  first  made  known  the  valuable  properties  of  Senna  as  a  medicine, 
and  the  Senna  of  Arabia  is  the  foliage  of  Cassia  lanceolata  of  Forsk&). 

Tamarinds  are  the  fruit  of  Tamarindus  officmalia,  a  beautiful  tree,  now  cultivated  in  all 
the  hot  parts  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  vahiable  nature  of  the  firuit. 

The  fruits  of  temperate  and  warmer  climates  are  equally  grown  in  Arabia.  Gourds  and 
Melons,  Cocoa-nuts,  Pomegrajiates,  Dates,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Almonite,  Filberts,  Pears, 
Figs,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  and  even  the  Mangoateen. 


The  Zoology  of  Arabia 


StiBSEcr.  2. — Zoology, 
i  nearly  of  a  aimilar  character  b 


tliat  of  Northern  Africa  and 
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Caspian  Russia ;  nor  is  it  possible,  with, our  present  iinowleflge,  lo  detect  llie  slight  varia- 
tions ill  the  productions  of  countries  artificially  separated  by  man.  Arabia,  in  common  with 
the  whole  extent  of  Northern  Africa,  Persia,  and  Western  India,  possesses  the  Camel  and 
the  Dromedary,  to  which  travellers  aJso  add  Lynxes,  Jackals,  Hyenas,  Monkeys,  Jerboas, 
and  various  Panthers.  Information  so  desultory  and  vague  is  of  little  value,  as  leading  Lo 
■20  correct  knowledge  of  the  particular  species  intended. 

The  Arabian  horses  {fig.  573.)  are  well  known  to  be  the  finest  m  the  world ;  but  the  idea 
-~«  that  they  are  found  wild  in  the  deserts,  as  asserted 

by  the  old  writers,  is  now  justly  exploded.  Major 
Smith  is  of  opinion  that  this  noble  aninial  was  abori- 
ginal in  Great  Tartary.  In  no  country  is  he  more 
esteemed,  or  are  his  (acuities  in  consequence  more 
developed,  than  in  Arabia.  The  wandering  Arab  of 
the  desert  places  his  highest  felicity  in  his  horses, 
and  is  so  attached  to  them,  that  they  are  more  his 
companions  than  his  servants.  It  is  by  these  Iribea 
that  nearly  all  the  horses  are  bred  ;  and  tliey  are 
known  under  two  denominations.  KadescM  are 
horses  of  an  unknown  race,  and  kochlanl,  those 

whose  genealogy  is  known  for  2000  years  :  this  race, 

Ihey  assert,  originated  from  the  stalls  of  Solomon.  To  establish  the  genealogy  of  a  kochlani, 
the  most  rigorous  vigilance  is  employed,  and  such  formalities  and  certiUcates  required,  as 
defeat  all  attempts  at  imposition.  The  horses  of  this  noble  race  are  sold  at  enonnous  prices, 
but  no  consideration  whatever  will  induce  the  Arabs  to  part  with  the  mares.  An  Arabian 
will  generally  carry  his  master  fom  eighteen  to  twenty  leagues  in  the  day.  They  perspire 
little,  and  possess  in  the  most  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  endurance,  vigour,  and  ad- 
mirable temper. 

Locusts  in  vast  numbers,  and  of  difTerent  species,  periodically  devastate  this  and  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  have  emigrated,  at  distant  intervals,  la 
Sicily  and  t£e  south-eastern  shores  of  Europe, 

SixTr.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  former  periods  of  Arabian  history,  we  find  reason  for 
Siirprise  at  the  little  change  that  has  token  place  in  the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple. By  the  aid  of  scripture,  we  are  enabled  to  ascend  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  ordinary  record  ;  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  we  find  a  piode  of  exist- 
ence precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  modern  Arabian  sheik.  In  the  Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
ites,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  we  find  the  same  combination  of  plunder  and  trafiic  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  occupation  of  their  countrymea  The  borders  of  the  desert,  how- 
ever, where  it  merges  into  the  fertile  territory,  became  ultimatejy  the  seat  of  several  demi- 
Arabian  states,  which  attained  to  considerable  power  and  even  opulence.  Foremost  among 
these  were  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom  or  Idumea ;  countries  which,  besides  tlieir  other  atf 
vantages,  appear  to  have  been  enriched  by  a  portion  of  the  transit  trade  with  India.  The 
most  brilliant  and  distinguished  pert  of  Arabia,  however,  was  that  designated  "  the  Happy," 
and  called  Sabsa,  and  in  scripture  Sheba,  Adding  to  its  own  productions  the  myrrh  and 
balsams  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Berbers,  it  seems  also  to  have  been  a  depdt  for  the  gold, 
spices,  and"  other  precious  commodities  of  India  and  tropical  Africa,  which  appear  even  to 
have  been  often  considered  by  the  ancienls  as  its  native  products.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  of 
this  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman  appear  to  have  always  been  the  most  active  mer- 
cantile navigators  of  the  Eastern  seas. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  of  that  long  era  which  belongs  to  ancient  history,  Arabia  pre- 
served its  interior  pastoral  state,  while  its  relations  with  foreign  nations  were  confined  to 
commerce  and  to  petty  marauding.  It  also  preserved  its  independence  unaffecled  by  those 
great  events  which  changed  the  ate  of  the  surrounding  nations.  It  was  not  until  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  that,  after  a  singular  revolution,  it  came  forth  with  a  mighty 
sweep  to  change  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  cor- 
ruption and  distractions  of  the  Eastern  church,  all  favoured  the  impulse  given  by  a  fierce 
and  warlike  fanaticism. 

Mahomet,  after  being  for  years  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  at  length  succeeded  in  uniting 
under  his  standard  all  the  nomadic  and  warlike  tribes  of  central  Arabia.  In  less  than  fifty 
years,  that  standard  waved  triumphant  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  regions  beyond  the  Oxua.  Wherever  it  came,  it  stamped  on  mankind  a  new  charac- 
ter,— dark,  gloomy,  severe, — combining  a  Jiard  austerity  with  a  voluptuous  indulgence,  and, 
except  in  some  transient  instances,  hostile  to  all  the  improvements  of  art  and  science.  The 
caliphs  who  first  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  ruled  the  most  extensive  empire  on  the  globe. 
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tiire  of  ^lexnndria,  found  him  sleeping  among'  the  heggars  on  the  steps  of  the  templp  ot 
Mecca.  The  wealth,  however,  which  flowed  in  from  "every  quarter,  soon  produced  theit 
usual  effect  of  exciting  a  taste  for  pomp  and  pleasure.  The  court  of  the  caliph  acquired  an 
almost  magic  splendour;  while  poetry  and  the  scieacea,  repitded  with  contempt  end  horror 
by  the  earliestof  these  militant  apostles,  were  raised  to  lie  highest  pitch  under  the  patronage 
of  Haroun  al  Raschid  and  Almamoun.  By  that  time,  however,  the  rude  rocks  and  desert 
sands  of  Arabia  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  fit  residence  for  the  opulent  commanders  of 
the  faithfiiL  They  had  transferred  their  residence  to  Bagdad,  within  the  old  and  favourita 
seat  of  empire,  on  the  rich  Mesopofamian  plain.  Thus  left  to  herself,  Arabia  seems  to  have 
resumed  her  natural  and  original  character,  even  long  before  the  court  of  Bagdad  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  Tartar  invasion. 

Arabia  was  thus  again  detached  from  other  countries,  and  restored  to  her  pristine  state  of 
rude  and  roving  freedom.  Her  coast,  however,  suffered  severely  from  the  extended  domina- 
tion of  the  Turks,  who  two  centuries  ago  had  occupiedilswestern  ports  as  fiir  as  Mocha,  and 
established  a  system  destructive  of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  they  had  so  long  enjoy- 
ed. The  decline  of  ijiat  empire,  first  felt  in  its  extremities,  enabled  the  Arabian  sheiks  to 
regain  tiieir  independence. 

A  fresh  fermentation,  similar  to  the  former,  during  the  last  century  agitated  the  interior 
of  Arabia.  A  prophet  of  obscure  birth,  Abdul  Wahah,  appeared,  about  1720,  and  drew 
numerous  followers.  His  first  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  to  remove  the  traditions  which  had  been  grafted  upon  it,  and  to  prevent  divine 
honours  from  being  paid  to  any  human  object,  eveu  to  Mahomet.  Ultimately,  perhaps,  he 
has  only,  by  becoming  a  prophet  himself,  added  one  to  its  superstitions.  He  does  not 
appear  in  the  first  instance  to  have  contemplated  the  diffusion  of  his  tenets  hy  force.  But 
Ibn  Saoud  or  Sehoud,  a  young  and  warlike  prince,  inspired  either  by  religious  proselytism 
or  political  ambition,  not  only  espoused  the  WaJiabile  tenets,  but  undertook,  by  the  sword, 
to  compel  mankind  to  embrace  them.  Successively  conquering  and  incorporating  the  little 
surrounding  communities,  he  at  length  united  under  him  all  the  warriors  of  the  Nedsjed,  the 
central  and  purest  scat  of  the  Arabian  manners.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  sacred 
cities  ofMecca  and  Medina;  and,  extending  his  conquests,  threatened  at  once  Mocha,  Cairo, 
and  Damascus.  Perhaps  he  and  his  successors  might  have  established  a  new  empire  over 
the  East,  had  they  not  been  encountered  by  the  kindred  energies  of  Mohammed  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  That  chief,  directing  with  equal  vigour  more  regular  resources  and  more 
disciplined  troops,  proved  an  overmatch  for  the  militant  apostles  cJ  the  desert  He  drova 
them  from  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  obliged  them  to  sign  a  humiliating  treaty.  Ibrahim,  his 
son,  pursued  them  down  to  Deraiye,  the  capital,  which  he  took,  making  prisoner  Abdallah, 
the  Bon'  of  Saoud,  who  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  and  put  to  death.  A  situation  so 
remote,  however,  girt  with  so  wide  a  circle  of  desert,  rendered  it  impossible  to  extirpate  tlie 
Wahabites,  who  watch,  probably,  a  more  fevourable  moment,  if  such  should  arise,  for  another 
invasion  of  the  more  favoufed  regions  by  which  they  are  on  every  side  surrounded. 

Sect,  IV. — Political  Geography/, 

Arabia  is,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  ages,  ruled  by  a  number  of  princes  and  petty 

lords,  independent  of  each  other,  and  exercising  within  their  own  territory  a  sort  of  supreme 

independent  power  founded  on  patriarchal  principles.     The  sway  of  the  father  of  a  family, 

the  first  source  of  subordination  among  men,  is  that  of  which  the  influence  ir  -'"  ' 


strongly  felt  among  the  Arabs,     B^ch  filtle  community  is  considered  as  a  family,  the  head 
"     ■■'  ■  ■        1      ■■      ■■     -' The—   -- "- '■ ■ 


of  which  exercises  paternal  authority  over  the  rest     These,  i 

migration,  are  split  into  several  branches,  that  still  form  one  tribe,  without  being  dependent 
on  each  other;  but  their  genealogies  are  carefiilly  counted,  and  the  representative  of  the 
senior  branch  is  always  regarded  with  Et  high  degree  of  respect  and  deference.  The  repub- 
lican form,  which  originated  in  the  bosom  of  cities,  has  never  been  known  or  even  attempted 
in  Arabia ;  but  a  certam  form  of  confederation  is  made  by  the  election  of  a  great  sheik  or 
"sheik  of  sheiks,"  who  holds  the  supremacy.  This  dignity  belongs  to  a  certain  femily,  but 
out  of  that  amily  the  election  is  made  by  the  inferior  sheiks,  from  general  favour  or  the 
opinion  of  merit.  This  sway,  however,  can  never  be  said  to  assume  a  feudal  aspect,  or 
enable  him  to  summon  tlie  other  chiefs  as  vassals.  Each,  entrenched  in  his  rocky  castle,  or 
roaming  with  his  camels  and  flocks  over  Uie  expanseof  the  desert,  holds  himself  independent 
of  every  other  human  power.  Individnal  followers,  however,  are  always  ready  to  flock  in 
considerable  numbers  to  the  standard  of  some  successfiJ  warrior,  who  promises  either  daring 
adventure  or  rich  booty.  Heuce  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  collect  some  thousands  of  free- 
Iwoters,  suflicient  to  lay  under  contribution  all  who  pass  by  the  route  near  which  they  hover. 
On  that  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  the  tract  along  the  Euphrates, 
large  moving  encampments  continually  pass  to  and  fro,  observing  the  progress  of  the  traveller 
and  the  caravan,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fiivourable  juncture.  In  the  interior, 
among  the  Bedoween  camps,  this  warlike  temper  vents  itself  in  almost  perpetual  petty  con 
flictH  with  each  other.    Twice  only,  men  of  powerfiil  and  aspiiing  genius  have  succeedeo 
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in  uniting  together  these  multitudinous  tribes,  who  tlien  fbrmeil  armiee  which  the  mightiest 
kingdoms  of  Asia  attempted  in  vain  to  resist.  These  eruptions,  however,  were  only  transient, 
and  even  thtt  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  though  it  altered  the  aspect  of  the  rest  of  the 
Id   1  ft  Arab      tself  Imost  wholly  unchanged, 
If  pt        to  this  proud  and  aristocratic  independence  of  the  Arabian 

lih  dsttiltoT.    hed  from  all  the  rest  by  its  pnpulousnees  and  fertility.     The 

ImmfSa,wh  eddto  the  government  upon  the  expulsbn  of  the  Turks  in  1630, 

h         tall   h  d      g  t  formed  strictly  upon  the  model  of  the  despotic  kingdoms  of 

Au  n.     H      1    m  th     ly  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  demands  from  his  subjects  the 

most  q  I  fi  d  bm  SB  and  the  extreme  abuse  of  his  power  can  only  be  checked  by 
the  desperate  expedient  of  despotism  and  sliangling.  He  governs  the  districts  and  towns 
by  dolas  and  sab-doias,  raised  usually  from  the  lowest  ranks,  and  llie  passive  instruments  o! 
his  will.  Some  traces  yet  remain  of  Arabian  independence  in  the  cadis  and  the  college  of 
justice,  without  whom  no  sentence  of  death  can  be  pronounced.  Though  they  are  appointed 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  sovereign,  this  last  prerogative  is  one  which  he  seldom  ventures 
to  exercise,  and  their  decisions  are  said  to  be  often  distinguished  by  a  high  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  integrity. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  industry,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  Arabia  may  be  very  briefly  described. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  general  character  of  the  soil  of  Arabia  is,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  arid  and  barren.  In  a  great  part  of  its  surface  no  grain  can  be  raised  at  all,  and  in 
others  only  liiat  coarse  kind  of  millet,  called  d'koarra,  which  is  the  general  food  of  the 
inhabitants  in  dry  tropical  climates.  The  Arabs,  notwithstanding  their  natural  disadvantages 
and  their  wandering  life,  display  in  some  quarters  considerable  industry  in  cultivaticm,  par- 
ticularly in  turning  to  account  the  scanty  rills  with  which  their  valleys  are  refreshed.  In 
Yemen,  the  contrivances  Ibr  this  purpose  are  elaborate  and  extensive.  Terraces  are  ibrmed, 
and  dikes  constructed  to  retain  the  waters,  which  are  also  raised  from  wells  by  the  labour  of 
the  hand  to  irrigate  the  fields;  for  the  use  of  water-wheels,  which  answer  this  purpose  with 
so  much  more  ease  and  effect,  has  never  been  imported  from  Egypt,  But  the  most  interesting 
culture  of  these  upland  tracts  consists  in  the  coffee  tree,  which  has  now  become  a  necessary 
of  life  over  a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  globe.  This  plant  grows  at  a  considerable  height, 
where  it  can  be  well  watered  and  enjoy  even  a  meaBure  of  coolness;  to  promote  which,  it 
is  often  fenced  round  with  other  trees.  The  coffee  has  been  transplanted  with  success  to 
other  climates,  particularly  the  Island  of  Bourbon  and  the  West  Indies,  where  most  of  that 
consumed  in  Britain  is  now  grown.  None,  however,  has  ever  rivalled  in  quality  the  oofiee 
grown  on  its  native  hills.  That  of  Bourbon  ranks  second,  though  still  at  a  great  distance. 
Its  value  here  is  derived  frOm  culture,  for  the  wild  coffee  is  altogether  unpalatable.  The  date 
is  extensively  produced,  and  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  balsam  of 
Mecca,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  odoriferous  woods,  is  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  and  thence  transported  to  the  different  Eastern  countries.  In  Yemen  it  is  used  only 
as  a  perfume,  and  in  Egypt  is  burnt  as  firewood  in  cookery,  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable 
odour  which  it  communicates  to  the  dishes.  The  incense  and  myrrh,  for  which  southern 
Arabia  is  famous,  are  found  there  only  in  small  quantities,  and  are  chiefiy  brought  from  (he 
opposite  African  coast. 

If  the  vegetable  culture  of  Arabia  be  thus  scanty,  its  natives,  a  race  wholly  pastoral  and 
wandering,  have  cultivated  with  care  and  success  die  breed  of  the  nobler  species  of  animals. 
The  horse  of  Arabia,  aa  to  swiftness  and  beauty,  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other 
species  in  the  world.  This,  as  already  observed,  is  maintained  by  an  almost  fantastic  atten- 
tion to  their  birth  and  training.  The  camel,  which  seems  created  expressly  for  the  soft  soil 
and  thhsty  plams  of  Arabia,  is  indigenous  to  that  country,  and  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
ported thence  to  the  wide  tracts,  of  similar  character,  which  cover  so  great  a  part  of  north- 
cm  Africa,  Even  the  ass  is  here  of  a  very  superior  breed,  tall  and  handsome,  generally  pre- 
ferred for  travelling  to  those  proud  steeds  which,  reserved  for  state  and  for  war,  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  species  of  drudgery. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  some  quite  common 
fabrics  for  domestic  use.  But  for  commerce  Arabia  enjoyed  an  early  celebrity,  of  which 
only  faint  traces  are  now  to  be  found.  At  all  periods  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  Ihe  pas- 
sage by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  India  were 
transported  either  up  the  Red  Sea,  or  across  Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulfl  The  desert 
glittered  with  pearls  and  gems;  and  majestic  cities,  that  lie  now  in  ruins,  arose  amid  the 
waste.  Now  that  the  whole  of  this  trade  has  taken  a  difierent  channel,  the  maritime  com- 
merce is  almost  wholly  limited  to  Ihe  export  of  coffee,  in  exchange  fiir  the  manufactures  of 
Ilindostan.  This  intercourse,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time  nearly  engrossed  by  the 
KngliiH,  wl"?n  it  centered  in  Bombay,  has  of  late  been  appropriated  by  the  active  rivalry  of 
the  Americans,  who,  though  they  ^ve  a  higher  price  fijr  the  commodity,  brmg  it  to  Europ 
thirty  per  cent,  cheaper.    The  entire  quantity  exported  is  now  estimated  at  16,000  bale'.. 
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of  305  lbs.  each.  Aden  experts  gum  arabic,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  chiefly  brought,  how 
ever,  from  Berbera.  Besides  this  maritime  trade,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  forms  a  coin, 
mercial  tie  between  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  continents;  lor  tny 
numerous  devotees  who,  from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world,  resort  thither,  scrupi* 
not  to  combine  with  their  pious  object  a  good  deal  of  profane  traflic,  which  is  made  at  least 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Stale. 

The  social  existence  of  the  Arabs  is,  in  one  resfwct,  remarkably  iuterestinfr,  as  it  presents, 
almost  unaltered,  an  image  of  what  humim  society  was  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  whole 
couie  out  and  in  of  the  patriarchs,  their  feelmgs  and  habits,  as  described  m  the  book  of 
Genesis,  aie  found  unchanged  in  the  tent  of  the  Arabian  sheik.  A  recluse  and  monotonous 
life,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  distance  frc*n  great  cities,  and  from  all  the  scenes  where 
rivalry  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure  inspire  the  spirit  of  change,  has  loft  the  veneration 
of  ancestry,  and  the  love  of  antique  habits,  to  operate  in  full  foree.  ,       ■,.,,. 

The  aSis  are  of  small  sise,  V».  e"!  •"■>  "««'••  They  are  less  d|stmgu,,hod  by 
ttrengOi  than  by  extreme  agility.  Few  nation.  «irp««  them  m  horMmauship,  and  they  are 
dike  intrepid  id  skilflil  in  Uie  mmiagement  of  the  how,  the  ja.clin  and  latter  y  of  the 
musket,  smce  ihi  manifest  snperiority  has  introduced  that  weafKin  their  complexion  is 
sallow ;  a  defect  which  some  endeavour  U>  cover  by  staining  tiieir  whole  body  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  henna.  ,  t  j  ■  „i.,  ..=„.i 

The  Arabs  are  not  only  temperate,  but  extremely  abstinent.  Animal  fbod  is  scarcely  used 
at  all-  even  amonir  the  rich  there  is  little  variety  of  vegehible  diet;  tiic  milk  of  then 
camels,  with  IB  sewral  preparations,  particularly  butter,  is  the  only  aKiole  with  which  Uiey 
Son  their  bread.  Among  the  rich,  this  br««l  i.  com[K.scd  of  rice  imporljd  from  abroad, 
aa  which  they  bod  into  pilau,  and  serve  up  in  a  kigo  wo«len  plate;  but  the  body  of  the 
natiun  are  ohlieed  to  content  themselves  with  such  as  can  be  made  from  tiie  iTftoan-o.  1  his 
,b.t.miousno»,  no  doubt,  ari^s  chioHy  from  necessity ;  but  the  higher  ranks  seem  ato  to 
value  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  tiiose  habits  of  delicacy  and  cleanliness  on  which  they 
pride  tiiemselves.  Any  of  those  symptoms  of  indigestion  which  excesses  of  tiie  table  are 
apt  to  produce,  are  marked  by  them  with  the  deepest  disgrace;  and  inatences  have  been 
known  of  mdividusl.  who,  in  consequence  of  having  »  exposed  themselves,  have  M  then 
country,  never  to  return.  Though  coffee  is  littie  valued  m  iB  native  district  of  Yeinen, 
where  they  drhik  merely  an  infusion  of  Oie  husks,  it  is  Oio  f.vouriOi  liquor  in  eastern 
Aiabia,  and  over  the  desert.  They  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  which  appeared  to  Iviobuhr  to 
preserve  the  flavuur  better  tiian  grmdmg  it  m  a  miU.  ,.,,,.,    ,p         „„  ,,,., 

The  dress  of  tiie  Arahiaii.  is,  m  its  eaUine,  extremely  simple,  though  ait  ol?  among  Oie 
rich,  with  ernament.  somewhat  varied  and  Sntistic.  A  piece  of  Imen  over  the  shoulder, 
"other  round  the  middle,  a  girdle,  with  a  jambea  knife,  form  the  .ttje  of  ordinary  Ajab. 
during  Uie  day,  and  tiioir  bedcloUie.  when  asleep  Some  wear  only  drawers  and  a  shut. 
TheKdalsf  sometimes  of  wood,  cover  merely  the  sole,  of  Uie  feet.  The  headJrc.  i. 
the  part  on  which  they  bestow  a  lavish  proflision  of  covering  and  ornament,  regardless  ol 
comfeh  convenience,  or  any  adaptation  to  the  clunate.     Persoas  of  fashion  wear  often  as 

COIUIUII,  LOIHCO.COLC,  o  J  e |.     ..^      ,    ,v  nn^,  „„    ,„    „,- 


many  as  fifteen  caps,  piled  one  above  another,  and  some  of  thick  cloth.    This — 

moulted  wiU.  one  very  splendid  cap,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  always  a  sentence 
"f  Uie  Koran  worked  mto  it.  A  muslin  turban  is  Uien  wrapped  round  Oie  whole,  Oie  ends 
of  which,  flowmg  lively  upon  Uie  shoulders,  ate  ornamented  with  gold  and  «lver  fringe* 

The  chiefs  of  the  desert  sie  deeply  imbued  with  ari.toc.atic  feelings,  and  dwell  on  then- 
high  descent  ,10,  a  prid.  a.  lofty  'as'  ever  prevailed  in  feudal  Eujopc^  Tins  di|^it,  is  O^e 
mere  Jattering,  a.  it  hi  not  conferred  or  withdrawn  at  Uie  wdl  of  any  monarch  It  is 
founded  on  idSs  Uioroaghly  rootod  in  the  mind  of  Uie  nation,  who,  like  the  Highland  clans, 
view  every  sheik  as  Oio  natural  head  of  a  race  K,  ancient  that  I  .  origm  IS  traced  baek  fct 
thomimids  of  yeari  A  sheik  of  an  mieient  Arabian  limJy  would  not  exchange  his  title  for 
Uiat  of  .ulum'  Another  herediOny  Arabian  dignity  is  Oiat  of  slmje,  or  descendant  of  Ma 
homet,  marked  by  Uie  nearly  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  green  Inrbmi.  This  is  a  di» 
tinctiJn  of  a  difl-eVent  clasi  more  widely  diftused,  mJ  descending  often  to  the  poorest  .monj 
the  people.  When  Uie  green  torban  1.  worn  by  the  head  of  an  ancient  tribe,  it  denotos  the 
iShS  dignity  that  can  exist  in  Arabia.  Such  »e  the  twelve  «mnl».  of  Uie  Koreisb.  who 
cS  esUbllh  by  undoubted  proof  their  descent  ftom  Uie  immed»te  offie».b.aiers  under  Ma- 
homet.  In  genWah  however,  Uie  inhabiOmts  of  cities  arc  viewed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  desert 
an  a  mixed  and  debased  race,  whom  Uiey  scarcely  own  as  belonging  to  Uie  same  nation  witii 

"tS'S  promment  feature  hi  the  Arab  character  consist,  in  the  cembinatien  of  hospi. 
tality  Slid  robbery,  which  are  practised,  Uie  one  most  liberally  and  genmnsly,  Uie  other  m 
So  m.«  delibemti  and  merciless  manner.    It  is  toward,  .tranger.    bat  these  opposite  d^ 


it  deliberate  a 

I1U0U3  are  exercisea;  ujiu  uio  ttiK:.^ttL..c  «.  g.^- -.  -. .C"    ""„„„' „i„;, 

e  particukra    The  rich  traveller,  who  journeys  in  caravan  over  tHe  open  plan 


positions  are  exercised;  and  tho^altemative  of  good  or  ill  tjeatment^often^depends  on  very 
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wdered  as  a  rightful  prey ;  while  he  who  approaches  singly,  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  solicit- 
ing protection,  acquires  an  irr.esislible  claim  to  it.  The  bein^  once  admitted  to  partake 
sommon  bread  and  Siilt  is  a  sure  pledge  of  enfety  and  protection ;  and  he  who,  by  whatever 
means,  has  penetrated  into  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  has  reached  a  sanctuary.  A  change  of  cir- 
curoslances  olten  renders  (he  same  person  an  object  of  the  most  opposite  feelings.  He  who, 
under  the  domestic  roof,  has  experienced  the  most  lavish  kindness,  may,  if  met  on  the  open 
plain,  be  robbed  and  murdered;  and  he  who,  after  being  plundered  of  every  thing,  enters 
with  confidence  the  tent  of  hia  enemy,  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  distress  relieved.  In 
the  daily  habits  of  life  the  generous  feeling  predominates.  A  Bedouin,  as  he  sits  down  ta 
his  meal  before  the  door,  hesitates  not  to  invite  the  passenger  to  share,  without  consideration 
that  he  himself  is  poor,  and  the  provision  scanty. 

The  rigiit  and  practice  of  private  vengeance,  always  prevalent  among  rude  tribes  and  in 
irregular  govermnents,  is  carried  by  the  Arabs  to  the  greatest  height,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  regular  system.  The  ftstidious  pride  of  the  high  Bedouins  kys  them  open  to  many 
fentastic  wrongs  unfelt  by  others.  To  say  to  such  an  one,  "  Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,"  or,  "  The 
wrong  side  of  thy  turban  is  out,"  forma  an  insult  which  only  blood  can  effice.  Even  for  one 
to  spit  in  the  presence  of  another  is  deemed  a  provocation  that  calls  for  vengeance.  In  case 
of  murder,  Ihe  right  and  duty  of  inflicting  punishment  are  supposed  to  devolve  upon  the  friends 
of  the  deceased ;  and  they  seek  to  exercise  it,  not  against  the  guilty  individual,  but  against 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  at  least  the  highest  whom  their  swords  can  reach.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinguished Bedouins,  especially  when  mey  visit  the  cities,  must  be  armed  at  all  points,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  sleep  in  security.  This  fierce  pride,  however,  tolerates  and  admits  a 
somposition  not  very  consistent  with  itself,  which  yet  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Arab.  It  is  "the 
price  of  blood,"  upon  the  accepUuice  of  which  the  deadly  feud  is  appeased.  Such  a  com 
pensation,  however,  is  of  course  considered  as  very  little  honourable,  when  compared  with 
the  exactbn  of  the  bloody  vengeance  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

The  Arab  is  ceremoniously  and  ostentatiously  polite.  When  tivo  Bedouins  meet,  they 
fihalte  hands  more  than  ten  times,  often  with  fantastic  and  peculiar  ceremonies.  The  com- 
mon salutation  is  "  Saldm  aleiktim!"  (peace  be  with  you !)  to  which  the  aged  commonly 
add  their  blessing.  Coolness,  command  of  temper,  and  a  great  exterior  gravity,  are  ccm- 
sidered  as  the  only  deportment  becoming  manhood,  and  are  even  affected  by  children  at  an 
early  age.  Altliough  this  studied  decorum,  and  the  habits  of  an  ascetic  religion,  estrange 
ttiem  from  every  thing  which  in  Europe  is  called  gaiety,  tliey  are  of  a  curious  and  social 
disposition.  This  they  indulge  by  frequent  resort  (o  coffee-houses,  Ihe  only  public  places 
known  in  the  East:  the  markets,  also,  in  which  all  business  is  transacted,  are  frequented,  as 
affording  opportunities  of  entering  into  social  intercourse. 

The  right  of  polygamy,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  are  established  principles  in 
Arabia,  m  in  all  Mahometan  countries ;  but  not  lo  the  same  extent  as  among  the  great  in 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Niebuhr  assures  us,  that  the  idea  which  has  been  held  out,  of  the  whole 
sex  being  for  sale,  and  going  off  to  the  best  bidder,  is  altogether  chimerical.  Only  the  poor- 
est and  least  respectable  submit  their  offspring  to  that  degradation.  Such,  on  the  contrary, 
as  are  at  all  in  easy  circumstances,  make  it  their  ambition  to  provide  a  dowry  for  their 
daughters.  Even  in  the  rude  tents  of  the  desert,  two  apartments  are  provided,  of  which  the 
inner  is  reserved  for  the  females.  Hero,  unless  when  the  husband  receives  visits  of  ceremony, 
they  go  about  almost  as  fteely  as  European  females.  In  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  Uiey 
never  appear  in  public  without  a  veil,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  having  only  two  holes  for 
the  eyes  to  peep  through.  It  is  a  remark,  that  Arabian  women  often  maintain  great  sway 
over  their  husbands,  and  even  hold  them  in  open  subjection. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  originated  in  Arabia,  still  maintains  undisputed  sway; 
and  Christians,  who  were  once  numerous,  are  now  so  completely  extirpated,  that  Niehuhr 
could  not  hear  of  a  single  church  existing.  The  Sunites  and  the  Shiites,  who  divide  between 
Ihem  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  wage  such  mortal  hostility  about  they  know 
not  what,  have  also  their  respective  districts  in  Arabia,  The  Sunites  rank  foremost,  having 
always  had  in  their  possession  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Zeidites  and  the 
Beiari,  two  native  sects,  reign  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Oman.  These,  though  Ihey  unite 
in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  have,  like  other  religious  sects, 
some  differences,  in  virtue  of  which  they  account  themselves  the  only  acceptable  worship- 
pers, and  all  others  as  heretical  and  pro&ne.  A  much  more  mild  and  tolerant  spirit,  how- 
ever, animates  the  seels  peculiar  lo  Arabia,  and  is  thence  communicated  to  those  of  foreign 
origin.  They  are  not  affected  by  the  same  hostile  feelings  towards  those  of  other  religions, 
and  are  strangers  to  that  furious  spirit  of  proselytism  which  rages  among  Mabomelans  in 
general.  Contempt  towards  foreign  sects  has  with  them  three  gradations :  it  ialls  lightest 
on  the  Christians;  on  the  Jews  next;  and  heaviest  of  all  on  the  Banians.  The  Christians, 
when  they  appear  in  the  character  of  merchants,  the  only  capacity  in  which  Europeans  of 
any  consideration  usually  resort  to  this  country,  experience  little  difference  of  treatment  on 
oecount  of  their  faith ;  and  even  the  Banians,  on  the  same  footing,  are  allowed  to  settie,  and 
earrv  on.  in  Ctaian,  extensive  trafiic.  Lately,  the  Wahabito  sect,  whose  political  infiuence 
25* 
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has  alrea-'y  introduced  them  to  our  notice,  had  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  cenira]  Arabia 
but  their  contest  with  Mohammed  Ali,  and  his  triumphant  success,  have  now  reduced  tlieii 
iiifluence  to  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  Arabic,  aliin  to  the  Hebrew  and  tho  Persian,  ranks  among  the  classic  languages  of 
the  Eaat.  The  distinguished  works,  however,  which  have  raised  it  to  this  eminence,  were 
produced  out  of  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  splendid  courts  founded  by  the  Maliometan  con- 
querors. Yet  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  them  is  still  to  a  great  extent  Arabian.  ,The  per- 
petual movements  among  this  multitude  of  little  tribes,  their  wanderings,  tlieir  feuds,  tlieic 
wars,  the  comparative  estimation  of  the  female  sex,  have  generated  a  spirit  of  romance  and 
ndventure  affording  scope  for  the  imagination.  The  tale,  in  listening  to  which  the  Asiatic^ 
as  he  reclines  at  ease  in  the  coffee-house,  linds  his  most  refined  and  animating  amusement, 
seems  to  be  the  form  of  composition  carried  by  their  writers  lo  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
stories,  indeed,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Niffhts,  were  pro- 
duced at  Bagdad,  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschad.  That  work  has,  liowever, 
a  basis  of  Arabian  ideas  mingled  with  those  inspired  by  a  splendid  and  mercantile  capital. 
The  romance  of  AntaT,  lately  introduced  to  the  English  public,  was  produced  witliin  Arabia 
itself;  and,  though  of  ruder  construction,  and  less  suited  to  the  general  taste  of  mankind,  is 
by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  merit.  The  Arabians  have  still  poets,  who  celebrate  tlie 
exploits  of  their  sheiks;  but  none  of  these  can  dispute  the  palm  with  the  ancient  bards  of 
the  nation.  The  works  upon  astronomy,  history,  geography,  and  medicine,  by  which  Arabian 
writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  were  produced  at  Bagdad,  Fen,  and  Cordova;  and 
these  sciences,  in  Arabia  itself,  have  tdways  been  and  aie  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  first 
elements  of  knowledge,  however,  are  pretty  generally  diffused.  Schools  are  attached  tc 
every  mosque ;  and  there  are  others,  by  means  of  which  many,  even  among  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  schools  are  merely  sheds,  open  toward  the  street, 
in  which  the  scholars  repeat  their  lessons  aloud,  undisturbed  by  what  is  going  on  without. 
Printing,  however,  has  not  made  any  progress ;  and  tho  Arabs,  who  value  themselves  on  an 
easy  and  flowing  mode  of  writing,  dislike  the  stiff  appearance  wiiich  tlieir  characters  make 
when  they  issue  from  the  presses  of  Europe, 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
In  making  the  circuit  of  Arabia,  we  shall  begin  with  tho  region  at  the  head  of  tlie  Red 
Sea,  one  of  the  most  desert  tracts  of  this  desert  land ;  yet  a  celebrated  and  sacred  spot,  where 
rise  the  holy  mounts  of  Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  wilderness  in  which  they  are  situated  is  most 
gloomy,  presenting  long  ranges  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks,  intersected  by  deep  valleys, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  found  the  only  traces  of  verdure.  Sinai  is  ascended  by  a  very 
steep  route,  which  in  many  places  is  rendered  practicable  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
summit  is  marked  both  by  a  Christian  church  and  a  Mahometan  mosque;  and  this  combined 
veneration  is  fiirlher  cherished  by  a  pretended  impression  made  in  the  rock  by  the  foot  of 
the  camel  on  which  Mahomet  was  conveyed  up  to  heaven.  Sinai  can  boast  of  two  spacious 
convents  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain,  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous  pil- 
grims by  whom  it  was  once  visited.  The  largest,  called  the  Monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints, 
IS  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  have  driven  out  the  monks,  its  former  tenants. 
The  convent  of  SL  Catlierine,  however,  is  still  supported  by  the  contributions  from  the 
fiiithful  of  the  East,  It  is  really  a  handsome  building,  120  feet  long,  having  a  church  paved 
with  marble,  of  which  the  altar  is  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels.  At  a  little  distance  is 
an  excellent  garden,  accessible  from  the  convent  by  a  subterraneous  passage.  This  pre- 
caution is  nectssary,  as  the  roving  Arabs,  who  keep  the  place  in  constant  blockade,  are 
always  on  the  watch  to  kill  and  carry  off  whatever  they  can.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Sinai 
is  Horeb,  a  mountain  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  rugged,  but  containing  on  its  top  some  springs 
and  verdure. 

Proceeding  south-east,  along  the  Red  Sea,  we  come  to  the  Hedjaz,  or  Stony  Arabia,  a 
region  Eacre^  over  the  East,  as  the  birth-place  of  Mahometan  superstition.     It  consists  of  " 
sandy  and  barren  plain,  behind  which,  in  tho  bterior,  rise  cliains  of  mountains,  rugged  in- 
deed, but  yielding  some  valuable  products,  especially 
the  balm  of  Mecca.     Amid  these  mountains  are  situ- 
ated tho  metropolitan  cities  of  Hedjaz  and  of  Arabia, 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,    An  awful  pro- 
hibition against  any  infide!  foot  which  sliould  attempt 
to  approach  these  sacred  spots  rendered  them  almost 
unknown  ground  until  very  recently,  when  the  daring 
curiosity  of  European  adventurers   triumphed   over 
every  obstacle,  Mecca  (.fiff.  574.)  was  then  found  to 
he  a  ccnsiderable  city,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
East     It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  betivecn 
*'°™°  rocky   hills,  followinff   their   sinuosities,   and   partJj 

Fniilt  on  tlieir  decliiities    tlie  Imnbi  of  the  houses,  instead  of  presenting,  as  in  some  Eastern 
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cities,  It  long  range  of  dead  earthen  wall,  are  of  stone,  raised  to  the  height  of  liiree  or 
four  stories,  and  ornamented  with  culumns  and  architectural  ornaments.  This  gay  aspect 
seems  assumed  in  a  great  measure  to  attract  pilgrims  as  lodgers,  and  with  the  same  view 
the  apartments  are  made  neat  and  commodious.  The  resort  of  devotees  of  bo  many 
nations,  from  the  estremitiea  of  Tartary  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  rendered  Mecca, 
in  peaceful  times,  a  very  flourishing  city;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  probably  with  cs- 
aggeratbn,  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants.  Burckhardt  reckons  now  only  30,000.  The 
Wahabite  wai,  from  which  it  suffered  deeply,  rendered  the  avenues  to  it  no  longer  secure, 
especially  as  the  Wahabites,  though  they  themselves  reverenced  the  holy  places,  shut 
Ihem  against  the  approach  of  those  whom  they  deemed  heretics;  but  since  tliey  came 
into  (he  possession  of  Mohammed  Ali,  they  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  Mahometan 
world.  The  temple  of  Mecca  forms  a.  very  spacious  square,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  each  direction,  with  a  triple  or  quadruple  row  of  columns.  A  number  of  steps  lead  down 
into  the  interior,  containing  the  object  sacred  to  a  Mahometan  eye,  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of 
the  prophet,  and  within  it  the  black  stone,  brought  down  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  form  its 
foundation.  To  kiss  this  sacred  stone,  to  go  round  it  seven  times,  reciting  appropriate 
hymns,  form  the  completion  of  that  religious  service  for  which  thousands  of  miles  have 
been  travelled.  The  last  ceremonial  is  ablution  m  the  well  of  Zemeem,  which,  though 
itself  not  thepurest  water,  is  supposed  to  cleanse  the  \otary  ftom  all  sin.  A  pilgrimage, 
often  tumultuary,  to  Mount  Arafat,  completes  the  round  of  religious  observance.  A  very 
active  commerce  in  Mecca  is  combined  with  pilgrimage,  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  the 
richest  commodities  from  the  most  industrious  countries  of  the  Mahometan  world.  Mecca, 
till  it  was  conquered,  first  by  the  Wahabites,  and  then  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  almost 
a  free  city  under  its  own  sherifFe.  The  Meccaways  are  proud,  gay,  and  somewhat  dissolute ; 
they  are  enabled  to  live  in  pomp  by  the  gifts  and  sums  paid  foe  lodging  and  attendance  by 

Medina,  notwithstanding  its  high  claims  as  the  burial-place  of  Mahomet,  has  never 
rivalled  Mecca  in  the  veneration  of  the  East.     To  visit  it  is  not  even  considered  as  an  indis- 

insable  duty,  aod  is  little  practised,  unless  by  the  Turkish  pilgrims,  in  whose  route  it  lies. 

;nce  Medma  contains  not  more  than  500  houses,  few  of  which  show  any  degree  of  elegance 
ui  splendour.  The  great  mosque,  however,  which  encloses  the  tomb,  is  described  as  verv 
splendid,  being  surrounded  by  numerous  pillars  of  marble,  jasper,  and  porphyry,  on  which 
letters  of  gold  are  in  many  places  inscribed.  The  tomb  itself  is  rather  remarkably  plain, 
conformably  to  the  sunplicity  still  affected  in  the  age  of  Mahomet;  and  on  each  side  of  it 
are  those  of  the  two  eaily  caliphs,  Abu  Beker  and  Amar. 

Of  the  ports  along  this  coast,  Tor,  once  an  extensive  seat  of  the  commerce  with  India, 
row  scarcely  exists.  Its  harbour  is  still  good,  and  m  its  vicinity  are  several  populous  vil- 
lages.  Yembo,  the  port  of  Medina,  is  of  moderate  size,  like  the  city  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  yet  has  a  population  of  5000  or  6000.  Jedda  belongs  to  Mecca,  and  is  the  main 
emporium  of  the  Hedjaz.  It  is  mainly  supported  by  the  caravans  which,  from  motives  of 
religion,  trade,  or  both  combined,  come  across  from  Suakin  to  Mecca.  This  route  is  followed 
by  almost  all  pilgrims  from  the  interbr  and  centre  of  Africa,  while  tliose  from  Barbary  talie 
the  way  of  Egypt.  Jeflda  serves  in  a  great  measure  as  tlie  uort  of  Egypt  as  well  as  of 
Mecca.  The  annual  Indian  fieets  here  unload  theh  cargoes,  which  are  transported  by  the 
merchants  of  the  place  to  Suez  and  Cairo.  Jedda  has  thus  a  population  of  13,000  or  15,000 
inhabitanlB,  and  Burckhardt  understood  it  to  contain  individual  merchants  worth  nearly 
200,0001.  The  town  is  neatly  built  of  madrepores,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishirig  place. 
The  entrance  is  obstructed  by  dangerous  shoals,  but  upon  a  signal  given,  pilots  hasten  out, 
and  guide  the  vessels  through  all  those  perils. 

After  a  protracted  voyage  along  a  dreary  coast,  the  navigator  at  length  reaches  the  cele- 
brated shores  of  Yemen,  or  the  Happy  Arabia.  It  does  not,.however,  at  once  present  that 
smiling  aspect,  nor  waft  those  gales  of  perfiime,  which  have  been  described  by  the  fency 
of  the  poets.  A  belt  of  flat,  sandy,  barren  territory  still  forms  the  immediate  border  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  traveller  must  penetrate  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior  before 
he  reaches  those  fertile  valleys,  and  those  hills  richly  crowned  with  aromatic  shrubs,  for 
which  Yemen  is  famed.  This,  like  other  fertile  countries,  has  been  subjected  to  a  despotic 
yoke;  the  government  being  exercised  by  the  Imam,  in  the  capacity  of  priest  or  servant 
of  MahomeL  Ho  maintains  an  army  of  4000  foot  and  1000  horse;  but  his  revenue  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  80,000/.,  produced  chiefly  by  duties  on  the  export  of  coffee.  His 
power,  m  already  observed,  is  considerably  checked  by  some  controlling  bodies ;  and  the 
Djeba!,  or  mountainous  district,  contains  many  little  tribes  by  whom  it  is  set  at  open 
defiance.  . 

Yemen  contains  some  considerable  cities.  Sana,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the 
EasL  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and. contains  several  handsome  mosques  and  palaces, 
Bs  well  as  spacioiis  caravanseras  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  vicinity  abounds  with 
fruits,  but  scarcely  affords  wood  sufficient  for  fuel,    Taas  is  another  city,  about  half  the  sim 
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of  Sana,  surrounded  liy  a  nioimtainous  territory,  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  (he  worlJ  ic 
botanical  productions. 

It  is  by  its  ports,  however,  that  Yemen  is  best  known.  Loheia,  the  most  northerly,  thoug-h 
situated  in  a  poor  country,  with  a  shftUow  harbour,  and  bad  water,  exports  a  good  deal  of 
coffee,  but  of  secondary  quality.  A  better  sort  is  found  at  Hodeida,  to  which  has  been  trans, 
ferred  tlie  trade  of  the  once  HourishJng 
port  of  Ghalef  ka,  now  entirety  choked 
p  tl  d.  All  these  are  secondary 
to  Moch  (Jg.  575.),  the  chief  mart 
f  (f  nd  superior  'o  all  olhers  on 
th  A  b  Gulf.  It  has  declined,  how- 
ry  onsiderahly  from  the  period 
1      th  t  fevourite  beverage  could  be 

Eoc      d    nly  on  the  hills  of  Yemen ; 
t  that  the  maritime  nations  of 

E     R    1     ve  their  supply  chiefly  from 
olonies,  recourse  is  had  to 
ly  for  some  of  very  superior 
I     1 1        It  is  situated  on  a  flat  sandy 
il  which  hot  winds  continually 

at   1  by  h  ndsome  minarets  and  tomtis, 
th     filth  of  its  streets,  and  the 
f      b      t  brick,  produce  a  much  less 
f  hi     impression.     The   popula- 

t  t  supposed  by  Lord  Valentia 

t  ed  5000 ;  and  the  trade  is  chiefly 

CO  d     ted  by  about  250  Banians  and 
G    too      Moosa  (Jg.  576.),  in  its 
ty    the   ancient    emporium   of 
1  m      though  now  decayed,  presents 
1 11        ble  appearance.    Beyond  the 
Ira  ts        Aden,  also  a  &mous  port, 
lly  considered  part  of  Yemen,  but 
re       tly    rected  into  a  separate  king- 
d  m      It     commerce  rests  upon  the 
yo  t     f  myrrh,   irankincense,   and 
balsam      drawn   in  small   quantities 
oa  t   f  Berbers. 

f  Africa,  and  feces  only  the 
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E^es  t  be  p  1!  1 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  called  Hadramaut.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  barren  ai 
dreary,  and  the  interior,  called  Mahrah,  forms  a  most  extensive  desert;  but  there  are  tracts 
interspersed  with  hills  which  almost  rival  Yemen  in  their  smiling  fertility.  They  produce 
few  commodities,  however,  that  are  fitted  for  export;  and  the  ports  of  Macula,  Curiamuria, 
Morebat,  and  some  others,  arc  visited  by  foreign  vessels  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water  and  refi-eshments. 

The  coast  of  Arabia,  after  extending  north-east  more  than  1000  miles  facing  the  ocean, 
and  passing  Ras  Masera,  changes  its  line  to  tlie  north-west,  and  runs  parallel  to  southern 
Persia,  From  this  point  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  coast  of  Oman,  or  Ommoa 
Though  not  the  most  celebrated,  this  appears  to  be  tiie  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  part 
of  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  It  is  destitute,  indeed,  of  the  aromatics  of  Yemen;  but  ite 
rich  soil  produces  in" abundance  grain,  fruits,  and  dates.  Muscat,  the  capital,  was  taken  hy 
Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  remained  subject  to  the  Portuguese  until  1648,  when  they  were 
diiven  out  by  an  insurrection  of  the  natives.  It  is  now  governed,  like  Yemen,  by  an  Imam, 
or  spiritual  chief,  who  seems  to  exercise  his  power  much  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The 
government  of  the  Imam  is  the  most  tranquil  and  protecting  of  any  in  the  maritime  parts 
either  of  Persia  or  Arabia.  [The  Imam,  who  is  the  most  powerftil  and  intelligent  prince  in 
these  regions,  has  some  large  ships  of  war,  and  his  subjects  possess  some  of  the  finest 
trading  vessels  met  with  in  the  Indian  Seas,  A  treaty  of  commerce,  between  him  and  the 
United  States,  was  concluded  in  1835. — Am.  Ed.]  Muscat  is  frequented  as  a  sort  of  general 
dep6t  for  the  merchandise  of  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  which,  from  the  excellent  police,  lies 
open,  and  unguarded  in  the  streets,  without  danger  of  depredation.  All  the  ports  upon  thia 
coast  are  tributary  to  the  Imani,  and  he  has  subjected  Socotra,  Brava,  Zanzibar,  and  olhei 
important  points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  also  holds  the  islands  of  Kishma  and 
Ormuz  in  ths  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  eonsideiable  extent  of  the  Persian  coast,  around  Gombroon 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior.  High  rocks  on  onB 
Bide,  and  the  island  of  Muscat  on  the  other,  form  a  spacious  secure  harbour,  whidi  canno 
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indeed  be  entered  without  certain  precautions;  but  on  a  signal  maoe,  cxcclknt  pilots  imme- 
diately come  out.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  within  whose  precincts  only 
Arabs  and  Banians  are  allowed  to  reside :  all  strangers  must  remain  in  mat-houses  without 
the  gates.  The  population  is  slated  by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  about  10,000,  but  otiiers  rate  it 
much  higher.  About  100  miles  to  the  aouth-west,  near  the  mouth,  of  a  small  river,  is  Sohar, 
anciently  celebrated  as  the  capital  of  eastern  Arabia,  but  now  much  declined,  its  greatness 
being  completely  eclipsed  by  Muscat. 

Cape  Mussendoon,  a  bold  and  deeply  indented  promontory,  forms  the  termination  of  along 
rocky  peninsula,  and  shuts  in,  upon  the  eastern  s^e.-the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
peninsular  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  As  we  proceed  up 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  we  find  it  in  possession  of  a  bold -and  desperate  race,  the  Joasmi  Arabs. 
Placed  on  the  maritime  route  tiy  which  all  the  commerce  between  Persia  and  India  must 
pass,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this  position  to  carry  on  a  most  outrageous  system  of 
piracy",  accompanied  witli  every  circumstance  of  deliberate  cruelty.  These  proceedings 
roused  the  indignation  of  Britain,  who  felt  herself  called  upon,  as  the  chief  maritime  power 
in  these  seas,  )o  put  down  this  destructive  scourge.  The  first  expedition,  though  successful, 
being  insutSeient  to  prevent  a  recntrence  of  the  evil,  another  was  undertaken  some  years 
ago,  in  which  the  main  hold  ofthe  pirates,  Ras  el  Khyma,  was  taken  and  completely  destroy- 
ed, and  their  power  so  broken,  that  it  is  espected  they  will  no  longer  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Persian  seas. 

Continuing  to  asrend  the  gull;,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Lahsa,  or  Lasha,  inhabited  by 
the  powerllil  and  wide-spread  tribe  of  Beni  Khaled,  and  forming  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  great  mountainous  interior  tract  of  the  Nedsjed.  It  is  well  watered,  and  traversed  by 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  small  rivers  of  Arabia,  called  the  Allan.  Lahsa,  the  capital,  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  described  as  a  considerable  city;  and  Katif,  built  of  rock  salt, 
carries  on  some  trade.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  island  of  Taroot,  seven  miles  bng,  and  covered 
with  delightful  gardens.  But  the  most  interesting  object  on  this  coast  is  the  large  island  of 
Bahrein,  near  which  is  a  bank  producing  the  finest  pearls  in  the  world.  They  are  procured 
by  divers,  who,  descending  to  the  bottom,  cut  the  long  thin  fibre  by  which  the  muscle  con- 
taining the  pearl  is  attached  to  the  ground.  The  commerce  in  this  product  has  given^iae 
to  the  town  of  Medina,  of  600  or  900  houses,  which,  though  its  harbour  can  receive^ly 
vessels  of  200  tons,  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Bassora ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  gardens  and  villages. 

We  have  now  completed  the  surveyof  the  coasts  of  Arabia;  the  interior  is  too  littie 
known  to  call  forth  much  observation.  The  southern  part  presents,  on  our  maps,  almost  an 
entire  blank;  generally  understood  to  consist  of  desert;  though,  doubtless,  a  closer  observa- 
tion would  bring  to  view  many  fertile  spots.  The  centre  from  Mecca  to  Lahsa  is  crossed  by 
the  mountainous  tract  called  tiie  Nedsjed,  which,  according  to  credible  information,  contains 
fertile  valleys,  a  considerable  population,  and  even  towns  of  some  ma^ilufle.  It  carries  on 
also  some  inland  trade,  and  is  traversed  by  caravan  routes  in  several  directions,  but  has  not 
been  illustrated  with  any  precise  or  authentic  details.  This  region,  however,  is  now  the 
most  important  of  all  Arabia,  since  it  contains  the  seat  and  origin  of  the  Wahabite  power; 
and  the  numerous  hosts  which  have  issued  from  it  under  the  standard  of  tliat  power  afford  a 
clear  proof  that  it  is  not  throughout  a  desert.  In  its  eastern  quarter  is  Deraiye,  the  Waha- 
bite capital,  lately  taken  and  demolished  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  but  which,  being  too  dis- 
tant to  be  permanentiy  held  by  him,  will  probably  resume  its  importance.  More  m  the  cen- 
tre is  the  city  of  Yemama,  noted  as  tiie  birth-place  of  Mosellama,  the  most  celebrated  ofthe 
Arabian  prophets  before  Mahomet, 

The  remainder  of  Arabia  consists  of  that  outer  portion  which,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
extends  along  the  borders  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  course  of  the  Euphrates.  In  its  cen- 
tral part,  this  is  the  most  completely  desert  tract  of  all  Arabia,  presenting  nowhere  aay 
vestige  of  culture  or  fixed  habitations,  and  traversed  onlf  by  tribes  sliifting  as  the  sand  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  tread.  In  approaching  Syria  and  Judea,  the  desert  insensibly  loses 
its  character,  and  passes  into  the  fine  soil  of  those  fortunate  regions.  The  districts,  how- 
ever, which  have  succeeded  to  the  poweriiil  semi-Arabian  Elates  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  are, 
according  to  modern  geography,  anne.ved  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
Arabia  biit  complete  desert.  Even  Palmyra,  with  its  surrounding  wastes,  is  considered  aa 
"      in.     On  the  south  the  ancient  Edom,  or  Tdumea,  contains  some  well- watered  valleys, 


and  presents  monuments  of  the  power  and  commerce  for  which  it  was  anciently  celebrated. 
The  ruins  of  its  capital,  Petra,  lately  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  display  considerable  mag- 
nificence. He  found  250  tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  monuments  were  partiy  of  Greek 
and  partly  of  Egyptian  architecture.  Along  the  Euphrates,  the  desert  and  the  river  touch 
immediatolv  on  each  other.  Its  banks  form  necessarily  a  great  and  crowded  caravan  route, 
end  there  the  plundering  tribes  expect  their  richest  harvest  They  are  found,  accordingly, 
in  large  bodies,  and  of  the  most  hardy  and  desperate  character.  A  number,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  decayed  state  into  which  the  Turkish  government  has  sunk,  have  penetrated 
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into  tiie  rich  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  where  they  feed 
their  flocks,  set  the  government  at  defiance,  and,  tempted  by  the  exubera.nt  fertility  of  the 
soil,  have,  in  many  instances,  gradually  acquired  industrions  and  agricultural  habits. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FEFSIAN    EMPIRE 

Persia,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  tl  e  seat  of  o:  e  of  tl  e  most  powerful  Asiatic  monar 
chies,  connecting  Eastern  with  Western  As  a,  and  in  later  ages,  acted  with  energy  on  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  Althougl  abr  dged  ot  ts  anc  ent  greatness,  it  still  presents 
many  interesting  features. 

Sect.  I. — fe  eral  Ouil  i  e  and  Aspect. 
There  is  no  country  whose  boundar  es  are  mmre  d  fficult  to  define  than  those  of  Persia, 
It  has  none  decidedly  formed  by  nature  and  s  surroonled  on  every  side  by  disputed  pro- 
vinces, whose  lot  depends  on  the  vary  i  g  fortune  of  ar  ns  and  on  those  frequent  revolutions 
to  which  Oriental  empire  is  liable.  Long  n»a.ge  I  as  made  the  Indus  be  looked  upon,  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Persia ;  but  the  recent  observations  of  Elphinstone,  Pot- 
tinger,  and  other  English  travellers,  have  proved  that  the  regions  of  Cabul,  Candahar,  and 
Balk,  are,  in  a  political  sense,  entirely  independent  of  Persia,  and  present  a  physical  and 
social  system  in  many  respects  opposite.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  seems  impossible  to 
concur  in  the  arrangement  by  wliich  tiie  savage  tracts  of  Mekran  and  Beloochistan  con- 
tinue to  bo  considered  as  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  We  shall,  therefore,  designate  this 
vast  and  rude  mterval  between  that  empire  and  Kindostan  by  the  appellation  of  Independent 
Persia;  for  that  of  the  kin^om  of  Cabul  would  apply  only  to  a  small  part,  and  would  indi- 
cate only  a  temporary  and  fluctuating  state  of  things.  Agam,  the  northern  limit  to  the 
west  of  the  Caspian  has  been  closely  narrowed  by  Russia,  which,  by  a  long  train,  of  suc- 
cessful warfare,  has  annihilated  the  ancient  influence  of  Persia  over  the  Caucasian  regions, 
and  deprived  it  even  of  its  province's  of  Shirwan  and  Daghestan,     In  the  norlh-east,  not' 
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withstanding  the  loose  tenure  by  which  tlic  great  province  of  Khorasan  is  1     d       d  b 

Herat,  its  greatest  city,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Afghans,  it  would  beytp  mt  eto 
separate  that  province  ftxim  the  great  empire  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  un     d 

Persia,  tlius  defined,  presents  a  large,  irregular  exjanse  of  territory.  Its  n  th  n  b  d 
aries  are  (Jie  Caucasian  region,  now  occupied  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  d  md  p  d  t 
Tartary.  On  the  east,  it  liaa  Uiat  country  to  which  we  have  given  the  nam  1 1  !  p  d  t 
Persia,  The  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  small  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  form  ts  1  t«  th 
south.  On  the  west  is  the  Turkish  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  Im  drawn 
tomewhat  within  the  Tigris.     The  empire  may  thus,  in  a  large  view,  be  1  red  as 

extending  from  26^  to  40°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  44°  to  60°  of  east  1  t,  t  d  1  h 
would  give  in  the  former  dimension  somewhat  less,  and  in  the  latter  some  htm  ,  th  n 
a  thousand  miles. 

This  vast  regicn  does  not  present  a  very  varied  aspect.  Although  Persia  can  boast  some 
of  the  grandest  natural  features,  Ihey  rather  range  along  her  boundaries  than  penetrate  the 
interior.  The  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  entirely  limitary.  The  Euplirates  and 
Tigris  are  now  within  the  Turkish  frontier.  Russia  has  wrested  from  her  the  chain  of  Cau- 
casus, and  Turkey  disputes  the  lofty  heights  of  Ararat.  From  these  two  chams,  however, 
brandies  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  runs  through  the  northern  province,  leaving 
only  a  nairow  but  fertile  plain  between  it  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  thence  supposed  to  take 
ils  course  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  mighty  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Himalayah. 
Through  these  mountains  is  that  rugged  pass,  which  the  ancienla  considered  as  the  main 
access  from  southern  to  northern  Asia,  and  to  which  tliey  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Gales 
of  the  Caspian.  Anotlier  chain,  under  the  appellation  of  Alagha  Tag,  separating  from  the 
Taurus,  runs  parallel  to  the  western  frontier,  and,  under  the  names  of  the  mountains  of 
Louristan  and  Bucktori,  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf  With  these  exceptions,  Persia  ia 
rather  a  high  than  a  mountainous  country ;  its  ridges  soon  terminate  in  wide  table-lands, 
traversed  by  nomadic  and  paEtoral  hordes.  Between  these  elevated  tracts,  however,  inter- 
vene plains,  as  those  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  displaying  all  that  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty 
which  distinguish  the  fevoured  regions  of  these  fine  climates.  The  streams  which  water 
them,  absorbed  in  cultivation,  or  expanding  into  lakes,  form  merely  local  features,  and  never 
attain  a  magnitude  which  can  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  general  delineation  of  the 
country. 

Sect.  II. — NatTiral  Geography. 

The  Geology  of  this  country  is  too  little  known  to  afford  room  for  any  observations;  and 
■the  botanical  remarks  chiefly  belong  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Independent  Persia,  The 
following  observations  occur  under  the  head  of  Zoology. 

8  uBSECr. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Persia,  from  the  little  authentic  information  euistmg  on  the  subject,  ap- 

pears  ofa  mixed  nature,  exhibiting  many  of  the  European  animals,  with  several  others  more 

strictly  belonging  to  Asia,     The  most  remaikable  of  those  common  to  this  country  are  the 

followmg : — 

Of  tlie  above,  we  shall  subsequently  notice  the  Spalax,  the  Brown  Rat,  and  the  Persian 
Gazelle,  The  Asiatic  Lion  is  stated  to  be  not  unltnown  in  the  deserts  of  Persia,  The  Lynx 
caracal  has  been  called  the  Persian  Lynx,  although,  from  being  spread  over  the  northern 
partsof  Africa  and  of  south-western  Asia,  it  does  not  merit  this  peculiar  designation.  The 
White  Oryx  Antelope  prefers  the  deserts;  and  the  Dorcas  Antilope  appears  to  he  also  found 
in  those  of  Northern  Africa.  In  addition  to  these,  Linncean  writers  mention  the  Brown  Bear, 
the  Otter,  Viverra  Mungo  L.,  Striped  Hyena,  Fallow  Deer,  and  the  European  Hare,  as  all 
inhabiting  the  Persian  Empire.  .     . 

The  Spalax  or  Blind  Rat  of  Pennant,  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  mole.  This  sin.- 
gular  animal  has  a  thick  head,  terminating  in  a  very  hard  and  strong  cartilaginous  muzzle. 
It  was  long  believed  the  Spalax  was  destitute  of  eyes,  nor  can  any  external  trace  of  these 
organs  be  seen ;  but  on  removing  the  skin  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  organised,  although 
so  small  as  not  to  exceed  half  a  line  in  thickness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organs  ^fiearing, 
although  externally  very  small,  arc  shown  to  be  considerably  developed,  by  the  great  size 
of  the  auditory  canal.  The  habits  of  the  animal  are  equally  curious.  The  Spalax  lives  in 
societies  beneatli  the  earth :  they  bore  excavatbns  towards  the  surface  in  search  of  roots ; 
but  they  dig  one  hole  much  deeper,  into  which  tliey  retire  for  shelter  and  safety.  As  they 
prefer  cultivated  grounds,  and  subsist  principally  upon  roots,  they  frequently  become  a  serious 
evil  to~the  agriculturist.  Their  movements  are  precipitato,  turning  or  runnmg  sidewise, 
or  even  backward,  with  facility ;  and  they  bite  most  severely.  When  on  the  surface,  they 
almost  always  carry  the  head  raised,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  hearing 
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what  is  passing  around  them ;  thus  relying-  on  their  most  perfect  faculty  for  a  forewarninf' 
of  approaching  dang-er,  which  they  have  not  the  means  of  detecting  by  sight.    (  Griff.  Cuu.) 

The  Brown  Rat  (_jig.  578.),  improperly  called  the  Norway  Rat,  one  bf  tiie  greatest  pesta 
of  our  dwellings,  origmally  came  from  Persia  and  the  southern  regions  of  Asia.  This  tact 
is  rendered  sufficiently  evident  from  the  testimonies  of  Pailas  and  F.  Cuvier,  The  former 
acquaints  os  with  their  migratory  nature,  by  slatmg  that  in  the  autumn  of  1729,  these  ani- 
mals itrrived  at  Astrachan  in  such  incredible  numbers  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppose 
them :  they  came  from  the  western  deserts,  nor  did  the  waves  of  flie  Volga  arrest  their  pro- 
gress. They  only  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  some  parts  of  France  axe  still  unknown.  Towards  the  north  their  gradual  extension 
has  been  slow,  nor  have  they  yet  been  found  in  Siberia. 

The  Gazelle  (Jig.  579.),  has  been  long  immortalised  by  the  poets  of  Asia  and  of  Europe. 


It  is  called  by  the  Persians  Tzeiran,  and  by  the  Turks  Ja  ran  its  s  ze  s  s  nail  bemg  sel- 
dom more  than  two  feet  high  and  three  feet  seven  ncl  es  long  The  eyes  are  large  dark, 
and  peculiarly  expressive  of  softness:  all  its  movements  are  replete  w  th  grace  agil  ty  and 
timidity.  It  not  only  inhabils  the  hills  of  northern  Persia,  but  is  found  also  m  troops  in  tha 
sandy  desBrta  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  hunted  by  the  Persians 
and  Tartars  -for  its  venison,  which  is  said  to  he  delicious. 

The  Ornithology  does  not  present  us  with  any  subjects  of  peculiar  interest.  The  Night- 
ingale is  well  known,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  Persia'  but  whether  it 
is  the  same  species  with  that  of  Europe  may  safely  h    q  d 

The  female  of  a  new  speciesof  crowned  Pheas  t,  bel  ng  gt  d  d  dly  Asiatic  group 
(Lopkophoms  Nigellt)  {fis.  580.)  has  recently  b    n  d  red    n  th    n     e  secluded  and 


mountainous  parts  of  Persia,  where  it  is  called 


1  is 


the  male  bird  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  Europ        Th     t 

inches  in  length:  the  colours  are  brown  varied  wthbl    k       th  tl     th      t 

neck  wliite. 

Of  the  Domestic  Animals,  the  Persian  breed  of  Goats      p      I         Th 
acute  angle  to  the  front;  Ihe  ribs  not  very  broad       tl    th  g  lit 


r  part  rounded.    It  has  long  c 


i  brown  h 


pped  with      f    s,  and  a  large  tuft 


stands  forward  between  the  horns,  like  the  forelock    t  a  h    ; 

Camel,  and  the  Dromedary  or  Arabian  Camel,  ar    both  m  g  n  nl 

The  Persian  Horses  are  esteemed  inferior  alone  to  those  of  Arabia,  and  the  preservation  of 

the  noble  breed  is  attended  to  with  equal  care.     Towards  the  northern  provinces  there  is  a 

much  stronger  race,  used  for  cavalry. 

Sect.  HI. — Hislorical  Oeograpky. 

The  Persian  empire  is  celebrated  in  history.  In  its  vicinity,  and  almost  on  its  site,  wera 
the  great  and  early  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  name  ajid  people  of  Persia 
were  then  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Fars  and  part  of  Kerman ;  while  tha 
Medes,  tributaries  of  Babylon,  held  the  fine  plains  of  the  interior.  The  Persian  empire  was 
formed  after  the  triumph  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon ;  and,  by  the  addition  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  part  of  India,  attained  a  magnitude  unprecedented.  The  progress  of  luxury  and 
eflerainacy  iiaving  sapped  those  manly  virtues  by  which  the  Persians  rose  to  power,  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  hardy  and  disciplined  troops  of  Macedon,  and  this  country, 
witli  all  its  conquests  and  possessions,  was  rapidly  swallowed  up  in  the  Macedonian  empire 
Persia  ceased  to  have  an  independent  government,  and  was  subject  partly  to  Seleucus,  and 
partly  to  a  Greek  kingdom  formed  in  Bactriana.  In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Arta- 
serxes  rescued  his  country  from  foreign  sway,and  founded  Parthia,amonarchy  which  has  ever 
since  retained  nearly  the  same  limits.  It  acquired  distinction  in  history  by  setting  bounds 
to  the  conquests  of  Rome,  and  by  frequently  defeating  the  armies  of  that  power.    About  the 
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year  220,  the  Parthian  dynasty  was  subverted  by  that  of  the  SasKinides,  who  restored  the 
name  of  Persia,  with  its  ancient  religion  and  laws.  It  could  not,  however,  withstand  tliat 
torrent  of  fenatic  invasion  which  in  tlie  seventh  century  over-ran  a  great  part  of  the  East. 
After  one  great  battle,  the  native  dynasty  was  subverted,  and  Persia  received  the  new  faith 
and  the  new  laws,  which  have  ever  since  ruled  over  more  than  the  half  of  Asia.  This 
Saracen  dynasty,  which  soon  began  to  exert  an  influence  friendly  to  science  and  civilization, 
was  subverted,  in  its  tiirn,  by  successive  Tartar  invasions  under  Zingis,  Timur,  and  the  raco 
called  Turks.  These  successively  supplanted  each  other ;  and  Persia  became,  during'  many 
centuries,  a  dreadful  theatre  of  war  and  devastation.  She  possessed,  however,  a  native 
encigy,  by  which  she  ultimately  repelled  every  foreign  yoke.  In  15S6,  Abbas,  justiy  sur- 
named  the  Great,  raised  himself  to  the  thione;  and,  by  enforcing  a  rigid  administration  of 
justice,  and  encouraging  every  species  of  industry,  restored  Persia  to  much  of  that  pros- 
perity for  which  nature  had  destined  her.  After  thus  flourishing  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, she  was  desolated  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  Afghans, 
who  carried  fire  and  sword  to  her  remotest  extremities,  and  reduced  her  proudest  capitals  to 
ashes.  In  about  fourteen  years.  Nadir  Shah  vindicated  the  independence  of  his  country, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Kouli  ^han,  carried  her  victorious  arms  into  India ;  but  this  fierce 
conqueror  suffered  her  to  taste  none  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  His  death  without  any 
regular  successor,  affiirding  scope  to  the  contending  claims  of  a  number  of  chiefe,  gave  rise 
to  a  long  and  furious  civil  war,  which  almost  rent  Persia  to  pieces.  She  enjoyed  an  inter- 
val under  Kurreera  Khan,  an  able  chief  and  one  of  Nadir's  lieutenants,  who  having  at 
length  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals,  endeavoured  durmg  sixteen  years  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  his  native  country.  His  death,  in  1779,  was,  followed  by  a  new  train  of  civil  wars,  only 
terminated,  in  1792,  by  the  triumph  of  Aga  Mohammed,  an  eunuch,  who  transmitted  the 
throne,  in  1796,  to  Futteh  Ali  Shah.  Persia,  tinder  his  administration,  began  to  respire. 
Although  he  had  severe  contests  to  maintain  with  the  Russians,  who  wrested  from  him  ex- 
tensive provinces,  internal  peace  was  preserved,  and  considerable  exertions  were  made  ta 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country. 

Sect.  IV. — Politictd  Geography. 
The  Persian  monarchy  is  more  deficient  than  even  other  Oriental  states  in  all  that  be- 
longs to  a  constitutional  system.  The  sword  alone  reigns.  Those  strict  and  immutable  laws, 
for  which  she  was  anciently  celebrated,  have,  by  successive  revolutions,  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated. The  despotic  principle  mculcated  in  the  Koran,  by  which  the  sovereign  exercises  a 
divine  right  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  subjects,  is  ftiUy  recognisaT  All  the  re- 
sources of  Oriental  exaggeration  are  exhausted  by  the  grandees  in  the  lofty  epithets  with 
which  they  address  the  monarch,  and  the  humble  appeltations  which,  in  his  presence,  they 
apply  to  themselves.  It  is  remarked  by  Porter,  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
popular  commotion  in  Persia ;  a  remark  which  does  not  apply  to  Turkey.  The  numberless 
contests  for  power  have  been  carried  on  merely  by  the  princes  and  their  adherents ;  the  peo- 
ple look  on  as  spectators,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  one  or  other  as  the  fortune  of  war  may 
decide.  Yet,  though  there  are  no  legal,  there  are  some  rude  actual  limits  to  the  royal 
authority.  The  khans  of  the  upland  districts,  ruling  over  tribes  attached  to  them  by  ties  of 
kindred  and  clanship,  enjoy  permanent  and  hereditary  rights,  to  which  the  Sovereign  sel- 
dom attempts  to  refuse  his  sanction.  They  pay  merely  a  tribute,  and  furnish  their  quota  of 
troops  in  war,  but  are  not  interfered  with  m  the  internal  administration  of  their  district  Aa 
they  form  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  the  most  powerful  monarchs  dare  not  olTend 
them ;  and  as,  from  motives  of  personal  attachment,  caprice,  or  ambition,  they  are  often 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  different  pretenders  to  the  rfirone,  they  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  perpetuating  those  evils  of  disputed  succession  to  which  Persia  is  liable.  FVom  the 
khans  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  political  system  of 
Persia.  It  formerly  extended  even  to  the  go\'ernors  of  cities  and  provinces,  who  were  also 
collectors  of  the  revenue;  but  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  this  system  was  changed, 
and  the  power  intrusted  to  removeable  officers.  Although  the  patronage  and  even  tha 
revenue  of  the  sovereign  were  thus  augmented,  the  measure  is  supposed  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially injurious  to  Persia.  These  high-spirited  chiefs,  who  had  a  real  interest  in  the  pros- 
Serityof  their  districts  and  of  the  empire,  h  e  b  n  pla  d  by  the  base  creatures  of 
Bspotism,  who  had  no  object  but  to  amaes  w  Ith  by  th  mporary  possession  of  power. 
The  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  hold  U  th  ne  nd  es  the  sovereign  to  employ 
strange  and  barbarous  methods  of  crushing  th  att  mpls  f  al  claimants.  Mutilation, 
particularly  the  putting  out  of  the  eyes,  is  the  m  tl  od  pa  t  1  rly  employed  against  tJioae 
from  whom  danger  has  been  experienced  or  app  h  nd  d  Th  daughters  of  the  king  are 
given  in  marriage  not  to  the  nobility,  but  to  the  pn  tl  od  e  I  ded  by  their  profession  from 
any  pretensions  to  reign. 

Persia,  though  a  warlike  kingdom,  has  scarcely  any  force  which  can  be  considered  a 
regular  army.  There  is  a  body  of  2000  or  3000  horae  guards,  called  Goolam,  composed  of 
youlbs  of  distinction,  who  assume,  however,  the  title  of  royal  slaves.     A  larger  body  of 
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10,000  or  12,000  cavalry  have  lands  assigned  them  round  the  capital,  and  are  roady  to  attend 
the  king  when  called  upon.  But  the  main  force  of  the  Persian  armies  has  always  consisted 
of  their  highland  tribes,  led  by  their  khans.  The  number  which  can  be  called  out  on  an 
emergency  is  estimated  at  150,000,  200,000,  or  even  250,000.  They  possess  many  of  the 
qualitibs  of  good  cavalry  troops,  are  well  mounted,  skilfiil  horsemen,  personally  brave,  and 
inural  to  harddiips.  They  handle  their  arms  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  but  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  discipline,  tactics,  or  the  art  of  war,  A  late  traveller  compares  them  to  "an 
army  of  wild  animals  from  the  jungle,  led  on  or  scared  by  accidents."  They  are  arrayed, 
indeed,  acfjrding  to  their  tribes,  under  their  khans;  but  the  review  of  a  corps  consists 
merely  in  causing  the  troops  to  march  past  individually,  to  show  their  persons  and  equip- 
menla.  They  will  often,  as  humour  leads,  abscond  in  large  bodies,  or  turn  back  without 
seeino'  an  enemy.  Through  tliese  defects  they  are  altoge^er  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of 
disciplined  European  troops,  and  have  always  been  vanquished  in  pitched  battle.  But  as 
volligeurs  or  light  cavalry  they  have  scarcely  their  equals  in  the  world.  They  hover  round 
au  enemy,  cut  off  his  provisions  and  water,  make  sudden  onsets,  and  insensibly  wear  him 
out.  The  most  formidable  regular  army,  when  once  involvai  in  the  heart  of  those  endlesa 
und  trackless  plains  which  compose  the  interior  of  Persia,  can  scarcely  fiiil  to  be  finally  over- 
whelmed. Thus,  the  Pttrthians  destroyed  the  armies  of  Crassus  and  Julian,  and  have  always 
been  invulnerable  except  against  Afghans  and  Tartars,  nations  of  migrating  horsemen  like 
themselves. 

The  present  sovereign  has  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  form  and  discipline  a  corps 
after  the  European  manner.  This  system  was  first  introduced  by  Gardenne,  a  Prepch  envoy 
sent  by  Bonaparte  for  that  purpose,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  the  court  of 
Persia,  and  of  rendering  it  an  instrument  for  shaking  the  British  empire  in  the  East.  Sir 
Harford  Jones,  however,  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  shah  to  the  ambitious  designs 
of  that  potentate.  The  English  then  succeeded  to  his  favour ;  and  arms  and  officers  were 
supplied  from  England,  The  system  was  carried  on.  According  to  Sir  R,  K,  Porter,  the 
actual  amount  was  about  12,000  men  in ,  infantry  and  artillery,  who  went  through  their  ex- 
ercise in  a  very  tolerable  manner.  The  cavalry,  however,  accustomed  to  roving  excursions, 
and  believmg,  with  truth,  that  they  could  manage  the  sabre  better  than  any  troops  in  the 
world,  could  not  be  brought  to  place  themselves  under  discipline.  These  troops  were 
neglected  by  the  late  sovereign ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  the 
English  officers  not  being  allowed  to  serve  against  that  power,  were  almost  all  dismissed. 
The  regular  army  was  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  at  9400  foot  and  1200  horse ;  and  from  the 
provinces  of  Aderbijan  and  Erivan,  he  could  levy  about  40,000  irregulars. 

An  unhappy  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  Persia  consists  in  the  numberless  predatory 
hordes  by  which  the  country  is  ravaged.  Her  fertile  plains  are  everywhere  intermingled 
with  mountains  and  deserts  tenanted  by  these  rude  banditti.  Even  those  who  defend  the 
country  in  war,  plunder  it  during  peace.  That  mountain  chain,  in  particular,  which  we 
have  traced  from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  parallel  to  the  great  road  that  passes  through 
the  kingdom,  forms  a  "  labyrinth  of  countless  ravines  and  formidable  gorges,"  whence  they 
can  issue  forth  to  lay  waste  the  finest  plains,  and  attack  the  richest  caravans.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  continued  cheepaos  or  fbTa3's,  many  of  the  finest  tracts  are  now  abandoned 
by  the  husbandman,  and  given  up  to  those  marauders.  To  repress  thern  was  one  of  the 
grand  objects  of  the  policy  of  Abbas,  which  he  pursued  by  measures  cruel,  indeed,  but  vigor- 
ous. The  present  monarch,  less  energetic,  and  residing  in  the  northern  extremity  of  hia 
empire  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  such  effective 
steiH  for  this  object. 

The  only  attempt  of  Persia  to  form  a  navy  has  been  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  m  this  she 
has  never  succeeded. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Indwstnj. 
The  Persians  are  an  active  and  laborious  people;  and  if  all  the  branches  of  national  indus- 
try are  in  a  low  state,  it  is  owing  only  to  the  anarchy  of  the  government,  and  the  inroads 
of  the  predatory  tribes.  .,,.,.,  mi. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  the  country  labours  under  considerable  disadvantages,  i  he  in- 
terior, as  formerly  observed,  is  not  traversed  by  any  great  rivers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
is  naturally  salt,  sour,  and  arid.  This  evil,  however,  in  the  better  days  of  Persia,  was  in 
some  degree  obviated  by  artificial  irrigation ;  and  at  all  times  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz, 
and  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  have  displayed  an  exuberant  fertility.  The  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated  are  chiefly  those  of  Europe,  particularly  wheat;  for  rice,  which  would  naturally 
have  been  the  staple  of  the  southern  provmces,  cannot  be  raised  there  for  want  of  water.  In 
return,  the  fruits  are  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  even  traced 
to  Persia  as  their  native  country.  The  melon  is  supposed  to  be  there  unrivalled,  the  orange 
is  of  peculiar  size ;  the  fig,  the  ahnond,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  are  all  good.  Tne  vine  and 
its  produce  were  once  the  pride  of  Persia;  and,  notwithstanding  the  severe  prohibition 
against  its  use,  the  wine  of  Shiraz  continues  t«  be  the  theme  even  of  Eastern  po:try.  Those 
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of  Yejj],  of  Ispahan;  and  of  the  hilly  provinces  in  the  north,  are  all  esteemed.  In  these 
last,  the  mulberry  tree  grows  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  silk  a  staple  product  of  the 
empire,  and  in  its  days  of  prosperity  a  large  article  of  export.  The  plains  of  these  provinces 
afford  also  extensive  plantations  of  the  sugar  cane ;  which,  however,  is  used  only  in  its  raw 
state.  They  abound  also  in  woods,  which  are  turned  to  little  account.  After  all,  it  is  to 
Dastuiage  that  the  greater,  and  of  late  an  increasing,  portion  of  the  surfece  of  the  empire 
IS  devoted.  In  these  tracts  the  primary  object  is  to  rear  those  fine  horses  which  are  in  uni- 
versal demand;  for  every  Persian  rides,  and  delights  in  the  possession  of  the  finest  hc-sea 
He  can  possibly  procure.  Those  of  the  Turkman  breed  are  preferred  to  the  Arabian;  for, 
though  inferior  in  swiflness,  they  are  stronger  and  more  serviceable ;  and,  thongh  not  equally 
light  and  elegant  in  form,  tliey  are  tall  and  handsome.  Sheep  of  the  long-tailed  species  are 
bred  in  great  nunfbers,  and  their  wool  forms  the  basis  of  the  finest  mannfectures,  Kerman 
produces  a  breed  of  goats  yielding  wool,  which  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  qualities  so 
much  esteemed  in  that  of  Cachemire.  The  camel,  the  ass,  and  a  valuable  species  of  mule, 
are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  burdens. 

Persia,  during  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  was  greatly  disthiguished  as  a  manulacturing 
country.  Her  febrics,  suited  to  the  Oriental  taste,  have  supported  not  only  the  ostentatious 
magnificence  of  her  courts  and  great  men,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Tarlary,  and  even  Northern 
Africa.  The  women  of  the  wandering  tribes  weave  from  the  wool  of  their  sheep  those  rich 
carpets  which  we  call  Turkey,  from  the  place  of  their  immediate  importation,  ITiey  form 
through  the  Eist  the  most  important  branch  of  ornamental  furniture.  The  carpets  of  Herat, 
in  Khorasan,  possess  the  highest  reputation.  The  next  staple  consists  in  silk  febrics,  rich 
and  ornamented,  particularly  brocade  and  embroidery.  Sometimes  the  tissue  is  entirely 
silk,  sometimes  mixed  with  cotton  and  wool.  Under  the  Abbaeside  dynasty,  the  precincts 
of  the  court  contained  great  works  of  tapestry,  composed  of  silk  and  wool  embellished  with 
gold ;  but  this  art,  though  not  entirely  lost,  languishes  for  want  of  encouragement.  Arms, 
f»rticularly  sabres  of  a  superior  quality,  and  richly  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cioua  stones,  are  prepared  on  a  great  scale,  to  meet  a  sure  demand ;  arS  in  this  branch  no 
decline  has  been  observed.  The  manufecture  of  earthenware  is  very  extensive  throughout 
Persia,  and  some  of  its  products  almost  rival  the  porcelain  of  China,  These,  with  shawla 
made  from  the  goats'  wool  of  Kerman,  leatlier,  paper,  and  jewellery,  complete  the  list  of  her 
principal  manu&ctures. 

Persia  is  not  a  mining  country.  Nature  has  not  been  bountiful  in  this  respect,  and  art 
has  done  nothing  to  improve  the  little  she  has  bestowed.  Considerable  quantities  of  copper 
are  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Mazanderan  and  Kerman;  hut  those  of  iron  and  silver  are 
neglected;  for  the  silver  mines  of  Maden  now  belong  to  the  Turks.  Salt  is  only  too  abun- 
dant ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  surface,  whenever  left  to  itself  is  covered  with  a  saline  crust, 
which  renders  it  .unfit  for  vegetation.  Persia  abounds,  however,  with  those  fat  and  oily 
minerals  which  in  other  countries  are  rare.  Bitumen  and  naphtha  are  found  in  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  they  serve  as  cement,  as  pitch 
for  lining  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  lamps.  A  small  quantity  of 
a  species  of  black  liquid  petroleum  flows  from  a  rock  in  Kerman,  which  is  made  a  royal 
monopoly.  The  king  also  claims  the  right  of  selecting  the  best  ftom  among  ,the  turquoises 
of  Khorasan. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Persia  may  be  described  in  few  words.  The  Caspian,  besides  its 
difficult  navigation,  communicates  solely  with  the  south  of  Russia ;  and  the  spirited  attempts 
of  the  English  to  open  a  trade  across  so  many  natural  obstacles  had  no  result.  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  splendid  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  on  Ormus  was  only  temporary  ;  and 
since  Persia  lost  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  she  can  obtain  Indian  commodities  only  bv 
the  ports  of  Bu^ire  and  Gombroon. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  arid  Social  State, 

The  actual  population  of  modern  Persia  was  guessed  by  Chardin  at  40,000,000 ;  but  this 
number  is  considered  by  all  to  be  beyond  the  truth,  at  least  in  the  present  day.  Among  geo- 
graphical writers,  Pinkerton  hazards  the  estimate  of  10,000,000  for  the  whole,  including 
Candahar;  !tfaIte-Brun  that  of  6,000,000,  or  8,000,000  for  Western,  and  the  same  number 
for  Eastern,  Persia.  We  should  suspect  both  these  estimates  to  be  under  the  truth.  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  founding  on  an  estimate  which,  though  conjectural,  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully made,  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  independent  of  its  Indian  possessions,  to  con- 
tain 8,300,000 ;  and  if  this  rugged  mountain  territory,  interspersed  with  huge  deserts,  hold 
such  an  amount,  imperial  Persia,  of  considerably  greater  extent,  and  containing  fertile  ami 
liighly  cultivated  plains,  ought,  after  all  its  losses,  to  maintain  a  greater.  We  should  think 
12,000,000  nearer  the  truth,  which,  after  all,  would  not  make  one-third  of  ine  density  of 
England.  It  would  nearly  agree  with  Mr.  Kinneir's  idea  of  18,000,000  or  20,000,000  for 
the  whole  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus. 

The  physical  character  of  the  Persians  is  fine  both  as  to  strength  and  beauty,  but  without 
pojisessing  any  very  marked  features.     So  many  migratory  nationa  have  settled  in  the  coui^ 
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try,  Ihat  it  retains  only  a  frafjmGnt  of  its  native  race.     Tlie  complexion,  according-  to  the 
climate,  varies  from  an  olive  tint  to  a  deep  brown. 

In  disposition,  the  Persians,  with  a  portion  of  the  gravQ  exterior  peculiar  to  the  Orientals, 
nanifest  a  disposition  considerably  diilerenL  They  are  gay,  lively,  and  animated,  end  have 
even  been  termed  the  Parisians  of  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  Uieir  principle  to  "  take  the  world 
lightly."  This  prevailing  gaiete  de  ccevr  and  courtesy  of  manner  render  the  society  of  the 
higher  ranks  particularly  amiable,  while  that  of  the  lower  is  at  least  iiee  from  rudeness. 
The  humblest  peasant,  (com  the  old  man  to  the  boy,  expresses  himself  with  civilitj^.  They 
seem  to  understand  the  administration  of  flattery  better  than  perliaps  any  other  nation ;  and, 
besides  directly  lavishing  hyperbolical  compliments,  take  the  raoEt  delicate  circuitous  modes 
of  inducing  the  belief  that  their  sentiments  are  sincere.  The  stranger,  ^owever,  who,  from 
these  flattering  appearances,  has  conceived  the  most  fevourable  idea  of  the  Persians,  soon 
finds,  on  a  nearer  intercourse,  that  "  they  are  mere  whited  sepulchres ;"  that  the  most  pro- 
found dissimulation,  and  the  grossest  falsehood,  mark  their  whole  conduct;  and  that  self 
interest  almost  universally  is  the  sole  spring  of  action.  Thus  avarice  impels  them  to  over- 
ceaching  extortion,  and  all  despicable  modes  of  collecting  money ;  while  the  tyranny  of  the 
government  drives  them  to  the  subHest  expedients  for  its  concealment.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  represented  by  Chardjn  as  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  world;  exhibiting  in 
their  dress,  tlicir  houses,  and  Wieir  harems,  a  splendour  beyond  their  fortune.  They  were 
observed  to  take  a  peculiar  latitude  relative  to  that  precep      f  th    K  h'  h  f   bd    th 

use  of  wine. 

In  regard  to  their  faith,  the  Persians  adhere  to  that  ora  d  JIah  m  tan      h  t  th 

head  of  which  was  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet;  and,  t    f  fl  ng  d  o- 

tinctions,  they  and  the  Turks,  who  are  followers  of  Om  t     Uy  doom        1      th      t 

everlastina  perdition.  The  political  rivalry  of  the  two  n  t  has  d  bt,  t  d  1  t 
embitter  this  enmity.  In  other  respects,  the  Persians  displ  ylttl  ftltbgted  dp 
secuting  spirit  which  reigns  among  the  nations  by  whom  th  Mhmt  fath  plsad 
Europeans,  in  passing  through  Ihe  country,  are  not  treated  as  objects  ot  horror  and  oppro- 
brium ;  and  even  the  long  and  cruel  persecution  practised  against  the  Guebres,  or  ancient 
worshippers  of  fire,  by  which  that  unfortunate  race  was  almost  exterminated,  has  now 
ceased.     About  4000  of  them  reside  unmolested  in  Yezd  and  in  other  cities  of  Kerman. 

The  Persians  are  the  moat  literary  people  among  the  Asiatics,  at  least  of  modem  times. 
Poetry,  in  particular,  is  a  ruling  passion ;  and  Hafiz,  Sadi,  and  Perdusi,  have  disfJayed  an 
Oriental  softness  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  which  have  been  admired,  even  in  European 
translations.  Perdusi  is  the  epic  poet  of  Persia:  the  theme  of  Sadi  is  wisdom  ar.i 
morality ;  while  Hafiz  has  strung  only  the  lyre  of  love.  The  latter  is  the  most  popular 
poet,  though  strict  Mahometans  scarcely  consider  it  lawfiil  to  peruse  his  verses,  unless  after 
straining  them  into  a  refined  and  mystical  sense.  The  monotony  of  Eastern  manners, 
especially  in  what  regards  (he  female  sex,  precludes  that  variety  of  scenes  and  situations 
which  gives  interest  to  the  love-stories  of  Europe.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  the  beauties 
of  the  beloved  object,  of  the  miseries  of  absence,  and  the  joys  of  presence,  are  expressed 
in  those  hyperbolical  terms  and  that  flowery  imagery  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  writers.  The 
late  emperor  had  a  poet  in  constant  attendance,  whom  he  extolled  to  the  English  embaasy 
as  superior  to  any  other  bard  of  the  age,  and  even  to  any  on  earth;  and,  not  contenting 
himself  with  empty  praise,  gave  him  a  gold  tomaun,  nearly  two  pounds  sterling,  for  every 
couplet  As  no  specimens,  however,  have  been  produced  of  the  works  of  this  modem 
Hafiz,  we  cannot  estimate  the  real  value  of  these  extravagant  plaudits. 
_  The  sciences  have  also  been  cultivated  in  Persia  with  ardour;  and  considerable  assiduity 
is  still  shown  in  the  prosecution  of  them ;  but  the  splendid  establishments  by  which  they 
were  supported  are  in  utter  decay.  The  late  king  did  all  in  his  power  lo  revive  the  study 
of  the  sciences  formerly  cultivated.  Morals,  however  negligently  practised,  are  an  otgect 
of  diligent  study ;  as  are  also  geometry,  arithmetic,  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages,  but 
above  all  medicine  and  astrology,  which  last  ia  the  high  road  to  fame  and  fortune.  Euro- 
peans, (HI  account  of  their  ignorance  of  this  vaunted  science,  are  held  in  contempt  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  writer,  400,000t  were  annually  spent  on  its  fallacious  professors;  and 
though  the  sum  is  doubtless  much  smaller  at  present  tiie  craft  of  divination  is  not  the  leas 
esteemed. 

Persia  contains  fi^gments  of  several  ancient  languages,  of  which  the  Zend  is  known  only 
by  the  Zendavesta,  a  religious  work  preserved  by  (he  Guebres,  but  of  which  the  authenticity 
and  antiquity  ere  a  subject  of  controversy.     The  Pehlvi  appears  to  have  been  the  court  lan- 

fuage  of  Persia  during  the  period  of  ita  connection  with  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  the 
ynasty  of  (he  Sassanides,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  Persic,  the  dialect  of  their 
Dative  province  of  Fars.  This  language  having  been  enriched  by  e  mixture  of  Arabic  in- 
troduced by  the  Saracen  conquerors,  and  polished  by  a  succession  of  great  writers,  who 
made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  effusions,  has  become  the  most  refined  and  classic  in  the  East, 
and  is  spoken  not  only  at  the  Persian  court,  but  at  the  Mahometan  courts  of  Hindostan.  Ita- 
zloBQ  alliances  with  all  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic,  and  vrith  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Vol   fl.  26  *  2  0 
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Latin,  have  afforded  ample  ground  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  etymologist.  Meantime 
the  Turkish,  introduced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Turks  from  Western  Tartar?,  and  implanted 
during  their  temporary  dominion,  is  spoken  extensively  among  the  people. 

The  Persians,  as  already  observed,  Eorpass  in  pomp  the  other  Oriental  nations.  This 
mognifiLence  n  ith  them,  as  with  the  others,  does  not  display  itself  in  houses  and  furniture. 
Tlie  monsnns  even  of  the  richest  present  to  the  street  only  dead  walls  of  clay,  and  a  mean 
door,  leading  to  a  large  interior  court,  into  which  all  the  apartments 
(pen.  These  apartments  are  spacious  and  commodious;  but  they 
Lontain  scarcely  any  furniture,  except  carpets,  on  which  the  owners 
sleep,  sit,  eat,  and  pass  the  greater  portion  of  thetr  lives.  Tlieir 
dishes  are  merely  trays  of  painted  wood,  or  copper  tinned.  Their 
hatha,  paved  with  marble,  open  to  the  sky,  and  furnished  with 
every  provision  for  magnificence  and  coolness,  are  also  their  fiivour- 
ite  resorts  for  pastime.  The  Persians  are  splendid  in  their  attire 
(Jig.  581.).  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  proscribed  by  the 
Turks,  are  lavished  by  them  on  their  head-dress,  their  robes,  and 
particularly  their  sabres,  many  of  which  are  thus  raised  in  value  to 
15,000  to  30,000  piastres.  The  beard,  highly  respected  over  all 
the  East,  is  viewed  by  Uie  Persians  with  peculiar  veneration :  they 
opare  no  pains  ia  embell   hgt,       mkigtthk  and  tuil  d 

rcrs  an  ^nan  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  jj.  ^j^j^  j  1  Th  h     SO  th        bj      t        f 

etill  greater  attention     Even  a  man  who  has  ntlth     wthhlf     g  II  h 


1  Itpl   d  fid      f 
d    th  y 
Th    har 


Ik 


d  th 


p       d  tw  ly 

h  th       h    h        1 
ra  tt       f  ind  ff 
1  eating,  and  u 


The  women  of  ran 
heads,  and  wear  long  fl    tmg  rob 
public  without  long        1    (^fig     8^ 

are  filled,  as  over  all  th    E        by  t   t        w  th  th     i  n 

the  bride,  and  by  the  p      has      F  G  ai  d  C     assia 

From  the  lavish  use  of  th    war     bath        ft  m      ra      th 
per  regimen,  the  beauty    fthf  f       yhtd 

In  eight  or  ten  years      say    P    t  th     I  t  ly  1 

sportive  beauty  becom       th       wh      dhmsd 
lay  a  hag.".    The  so     '   ' 
father's  rank;  as  to  t 
cubine,  or  slave,  is  co 

The  Persians  are  simple  in  eating,  and  use  little  animal  food. 
Pilau,  or  rice  stewed  wilh  various  ingredlenta,  forms  their  favourite 
d  sh.  The  chief  luxury  of  their  table  consists  in  a  profusion  of 
the  finest  fi'uits. 

Sect,  VIL — tocol  Oeography. 
r  description  with  Ghilan,  a  long  narrow  province,  formed  of  a  plain 
which  extends  200  miles  along  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  inland  by  a  range  of  mountains 
which  can  be  penetrated  only  by  a  few  narrow  passes.  There  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude 
except  the  Kizil-Ouzen,  which,  after  traversing  a  considerahie  part  of  Persia,  fbmiB  the 
boundary  between  this  province  and  Mazanderan.  Numberless  streams,  however,  descend- 
ing from  these  mountains  to  the  Caspian,  maintain  an  almost  excessive  richness  of  ~-egeta< 
tion;  for  the  fruits,  though  in  the  greatest  profiision,  are  considered  unwholesome.  Reshd, 
the  capital,  is  described  by  Mr.  Prazer  as  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  having  ft'om  60,000 
to  80,000  inhabitants,  with  well-kept  bazaars,  but  abounding  in  beggars ;  its  harbour  is 
unsafe  in  stormy  weather.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain,  cover  the  fields ; 
but  the  staple  production  is  silk,  which  i.s  either  worked  up  within  tho  province,  or  exported 
to  Astrachan,  The  air  is  rendered  very  unhealthy,  by  excessive  moisture,  with  which  it  is 
so  impregnated,  that  metallic  instruments  can  scarcely  be  preserved  ihim  rust.  From  its 
mountain  streams,  and  luxutiant  verdure,  Ghilan  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  and  ri 
Biles  even  in  this  picturesque  empire. 

To  the  west  of  Ghilan  is  Aderbijan,  or  Azerbijan,  also  encircled  by  n' 
north  those  of  Armenia,  while  on  the  south  those  of  Koordistan,  in  an  accumulated  mass, 
raise  their  towering  heads  to  the  clouds.  This  province  is  traversed  by  numerous  smaller 
hills,  and  being  well  watered  by  the  Aras,  Kizil-i!)uzen,  and  other  streams,  is  one  of  tfis 
pleasantest  and  most  fertile  regions  of  Persia,  though  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  much 
depressed  by  tho  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  No  city  in  Persia  was  more  illustrious  than  Ta- 
breez,  or  Tauris,  both  as  a  splendid  capital  and  a  seat  of  commerce ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Chardin,  it  was  supposed  to  contam  500,000  inhabitants.  Nature  and  man  have  co-operated 
in  its  destruction.  It  has  been  sacked  eight  different  times,  and  has  been  shattered  by  re- 
peated and  dreadfol  earthquakes.  Of  the  250  mosques  numbered  by  Chardin,  only  Uirec 
could  be  traced  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.    That  of  Ali  Shah,  600  years  old,  still  retains  traces 
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of  the  greateet  magnificence,  being  cased  witii  lacquered  tiles  of  porcelain,  vispoEed  and 
adjusted  into  intricate  and  ekkirate  figures,  and  surrounded  with  a  complete  bund  of  gilded 
Arabic  sentences,  embellished  with  flowers  in  green  and  gold.  Th  '  also  pi  ndd 
tamb  of  Sultan  Cazan,  without  the  city.  Ardebil,  a  fine  old  town,  nd  a  t  f  th  1  aliB, 
is  likewise  much  declined.  The  western  part  forms  a  picturesqu  d  fi  1  n  d  st  t, 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Urumea  or  Oormiah,  which  is  about  300  m  1  d    "wlt  I  ke 

the  sea,  emitting  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  of  such  quality  that  fi  h  ca  t  1  n  t. 
Urumea,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Zoroaster;  and  Maragha,  th  f  t  d  n  e  f 
Hoolako,  where  that  great  prince  built  his  famous  observatory,  are  an  nt  and  1 11  fl  unsh 
ing  towns. 

Mazmderan  forms  on  an  extended  scale  the  continuation  of  the  small  line  ot  pla:n,  backed 
by  mountains,  and  is  the  southern  boundary  of  tde  Caspian.  The  wheat  is  not  good,  and 
silk  is  not  cultivated  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ghiian;  but  rice  is  raised  in  vast  quantities, 
and  the  sugar-cane  abounds.  It  is,  too,  a  very  picturesque  province,  and,  moreover,  the  seat 
of  a  brisk  trade.  It  is  unhealthy,  not  quite  bo  much  so  as  Ghiian,  though  fiiDm  the  same 
causes.  Its  southern  boundary  is  Mount  Elburz,  which  stretches  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  province,  and  eastward  into  Khorason.  Demavend,  forming  its  loftiest  peak,  is  situated 
in  a  district  called  Taberistan,  and  across  it  is  that  long  defile  called  the  Caspian  Gates, 
leading  from  Teheran  to  Amol, 

Mazanderan  contains  a  number  of  pretty  little  cities.  Lari,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
is  small,  but  well  fortified  and  very  ancient,  containing  several  lofty  temples  of  the  early 
Guebres.  BalflTKsh,  however,  is  the  largest  town,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce. Enjoying  free  trade,  and  having  been  protected  by  a  wise  governor  from  the  revo- 
lutions which  were  laying  waste  other  parts  of  Persia,  it  has  lately  flourished  in  an 
^ extraordinary  degree,  and  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  to  contain  20,000  people.  It  is  but 
meanly  built,  however,  in  a  low  damp  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
Amol  is  a  very  old  town,  celebrated  for  its  bridge,  and  containing  a  manufectory  of  iron. 
The  population  is  stated  at  35,000  or  40,000  ;  but  a  great  proportion  consists  of  shepherds, 
who  in  the  summer  go  up  to  the  mountains,  Ferabad  end  Meshed  are  agreeable  sea-ports, 
with  some  trade.  AshtufE  which  Abbas  attempted  to  make  a  naval  arsenal,  and  at  which 
jra  built  a  magnificent  palace,  has  since  his  time  fallen  into  neglect.  The  most  eastern  part 
of  Maaanderan  is  composed  of  tlie  agreeable  district  of  Astrafeid,  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  and 
sometimes  reckoned  a  separate  province.  The  town  has  some  silk  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  carries  on  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  From  its 
vicinity  to  the  turbulent  race  of  Turcomans,  it  has  often  been  the  seat  of  insurrection.  To 
the  east  is  Goorgaun,  the  ancient  Hurkaun,  still  a  very  strong  fortress,  celebrated  in  the 
wars  between  Persia  and  Tartar^. 

Eastward  irom  Mazanderan  is  Khorasan,  the  most  extensive  province  of  Persia,  fi^m 
whence  thai  empire  passes  insensibly  into  the  boundless  plains  of  Independent  Tarlary, 
During  the  late  weak  and  distracted  state  of  the  monarchy,  this  limitary  provincp  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  alienated.  The  Afghans  hold  Herat,  now  the  most  populous  of  its  cities; 
aqd  the  king  of  Bochara  holds  the  north-eastern  districts.  Not  content  with  this  acquisition, 
lie  makes,  with  his  swarms  of  irregular  horse,  continual  inroads  into  the  rest  of  the  province, 
^j-s  waste  the  country,  and  carries  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  These  desolations -have 
converted  Khorasan,  from  one  of  the  most  fruitful  regions  in  the  world,  almost  mto  a  desert. 
It  appears  nothing  uncommon,  when  the  gates  of  a  city  are  opened  in  the  momiun',  for  a 
body  of  Tartar  horse,  which  has  been  lying  in  ambush,  to  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
carry  ofi'  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

Meshed  is  considered  the  capital  of  Khorasan.  It  is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  city, 
situated  in  a  fino  plain,  and  distinguished  by  the  superb  sepulchre  of  Haroun  al  Haschid. 
Though  murh  decayed,  it  still  numbers  50,000  mhabitants.  To  the  south,  Nishapore,  once 
a  splendid  capital  if  Persia,  and  continually  rising  anew,  after  its  destruction  by  Alexander, 
by  the  Arah.^  and  l,y  the  Tartars,  was,  when  it  had  become  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  princes 
of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  so  completely  destroyed  by  Zingis  Khan,  that  the  inhabitants,  on 
returning,  could  not  recognise  their  own  houses.     Its  12,000  aqueducts  are  now  dry,  and  its 

nulation,  occupying  a  mere  corner  beyond  its  former  circumference  of  twenty  miles,  are 
uced  to  15,000,  Tursheez,  Tubbus,  Serukhs,  Tabas,  are  large  towns  with  some  trade, 
rrtill  incluled  in  the  Persian  doraiaion.  Herat,  now  comprised  in  the  Afghan  domain,  is  the 
finest  city  in  Khorasan,  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive,  somewhat  elevated,  but  most  fertile 
pl^n,  which  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  the  em- 
porium of  the  trade  between  Persia  and  the  East,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  10,000 
Jews  and  600  Hindoos  who  inhabit  (he  city.  Meru-Shah-Jehan,  or  Merve,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Tartar  division  of  Khorasan,  is  governed  by  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Bochara. 
Among  the  many  ephemeral  capitals  of  Persia,  none  surpassed  the  feme  of  this  city  when  it 
was  the  residence  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time.  By  the  vicissitudes 
af  ivar,  and  the  devastations  of  the  Uzbecks,  it  has  been  almost  annihilated. 

Having  disposed  of  tliese  northern  divisions,  we  come  to  Irak,  the  grand  central  provioca 
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which  Ibrms,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  Persia.  It  is  understood  to  have  composed  the  aticient 
Media.  This  province  ia  almost  entirely  traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  with  lon^  valleys 
intervening,  from  ten  lo  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  The  mountams  are  naJted  and  barren; 
but  the  Vidleys  would  amply  repay  t!ie  highest  culture,  were  it  not  for  the  desolation  brought 
oi  them  by  civil  war  and  misrule.  Indeed,  in  the  most  deserted  tracts,  the  ruins  of  cities 
ijld  aqueducts  still  indicate  their  former  prosperity,  wliich  part  of  them,  under  the  manago- 
ment  of  an  enlightened  governor,  are  beginning  to  recover.  The  eastern  part  of  this  pro- 
vince, with  the  adjoining  tract  of  Kliorasan,  is  occupied  by  a  salt  desert  of  great  extent, 

Irak  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  splendid  cities  and  celebrated  capitals,  most  of  them  in 
a,  state  of  ruin,  ftom  which  a  few  are  beginning  to  rise.   Among  the^,  Ispahan,  or  Spahawn 
■Jig.bSS)  stands  pre-eminent.   Bjtbe  caliphsof  Bagdad  it  was  made  thecapital  of  Persia; 
553  and  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 

empire,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
beautitul  plain,  it  became  a  rendezvous 
of  the  inland  commerce  of  Asia,  and 
attained  an  extent  and  splendour  un- 
rivalled in  Western  Asia.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Timur,  but  restored  by  Shah 
Abtras.  Chardin  reckoned  that  in  his 
time  it  was  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contained  173  mcsques,  48  colleges, 
and  1800  caravanserais.  Tiie  most  mag- 
Ispalnin  nificent  edifice  was  the  palace,  the  gar- 

dens attached  to  which  occupied  a  space  of  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  moat  splendid  pavilions.  The  Midan,  a  square,  serving  for  military  reviews 
and  for  a  market-place,  round  which  were  built  the  palace,  and  a  number  of  splendid  mosques; 
with  the  Chaur  Baug,  a  long  avenue  of  plane  trees,  were  also  distinguished  ornaments  of 
Ispahan,  The  Zenderood,  a  fine  river,  giving  fertility  to  the  plam  of  Ispahan,  which  it  is 
expended  in  irrigating,  traverses  tJie  city,  ia  conducted  tlirough  its  gardens  and  pastures,  and 
crofiEed  by  several  magnificent  bridges.  This  magnificence  of  the  public  structures  ia  com- 
bined, as  usual  in  Asia,  with  meanness  and  wretchedness  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  huts 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  1722,  it  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Afghans,  and,  the  later  sovereigns  having  preferred  a  northern  residence,  no  exertions  have 
been  made  for  its  restoration,  A  man  may  now  ride  through  it  for  miles  without  seeing  an 
inhabited  house;  only  three  colleges  are  open;  and  its  proudest  edifices  present  only  piles 
of  rubbish.  It  is  still,  however,  a  great  city,  with  extensive  trade,  and  some  flourishing 
manufactures,  particularly  of  gold  brocade.  Hussein  Khan,  a  native,  who  has  raised  him- 
self to  extraordinary  wealth,  ia  making  great  etibrts  to  revive  its  magnificence. 
Teheran  (fg.  584.),  founded  by  Kurreem  Khan,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 


Irak  proper,  at  tl  e  foot  of  t  e  loft  est  mounta  s  of  Elburz  Tl  e  last  bo  ere  gn  ha  e  made 
it  their  residence,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  RuEsian  frontier,  the  theatre  of  almost 
perpetual  war.  It  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  strongly  fortified,  and  rather  a  camp  than 
a  city.  It  has  no  grand  edifices  except  the  wk,  combining  the  character  of  a  palace  and  of  a 
citadel.  In  summer  the  place  becomes  so  extremely  unhealthy,  that  all  leave  it  who  can. 
The  king  with  the  troops,  and  the  chiefe  with  all  then'  trains,  depart,  and  encamp  on  tht> 
plains  ofSultania.  The  population  of  the  city  thus  varies  accordmg  to  the  season,  from 
10,000  to  60,000.  Adjacent  to  Teheran  are  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Rhaga;,  mentioned 
as  a  spot  to  which  the  Jews  were  conveyed  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  continued  a 
great  city  till  destroyed  by  the  generals  of  Zingis  Khan.  The  remains  are  of  sun-burnt 
brick,  and  the  whole  surface  for  three  miles  in  every  direction  is  marked  by  hollows,  mound.* 
mouldering  towers,  tombs,  and  wells. 
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Among  a!!  the  fallen  capitals  of  Persia, none  liesso  low  na  Sultania.  Its  broken  arches 
und  mouldering  remains,  displaying  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  architecture,  are  mixed  with 
a  few  cottages  of  peasants,  inhabited  by  about  300  families.  There  is  in  particular  a  grand 
unfinished  mosque,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  whole  Koran  is  written  in  ornamented  char- 
acters. Casbin,  or  Caswecn,  though  it  has  lost  its  grandeur  aa  a  capital,  is  still  a  neat  flour- 
ishing city  with  a  considerable  trade.  Koom,  on  the  contrary,  is  described  as  a  large  strag- 
glmg  wilderness  of  ruins,  all  crumbling  and  tumbled  into  heaps.  It  has,  however,  heen  in 
part  rebuilt;  and  the  modern  structures  are  confusedly  mixed  with  the  ancient.  A  road 
along  the  great  salt  desert  leads  from  Koom  to  Kashan,  a  city  still  very  flourishing,  particu- 
larly by  its  manufiictures  of  silk  brocade.  It  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Taurus. 

The  western  pait  of  Mount  Irak  is  mountamous  and  irregular,  though  still  interspersed  wilii 
rich  plains.  Here  occurs  Hamadan,  supposed  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  and  nresentmg,  in  fact, 
the  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  still  large ;  though,  since  ils  destruction  by  Timur, 
it  has  never  held  more  than  a  secondary  rank.  It  is  finely  situated  near  the  !ofl;y  peak  of 
Elwund,  but  suffers  under  extreme  cold  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Still  fiirther  west 
is  Kermanshah,  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  bounded  by  a  long  range  of  mountains.  Those 
to  the  north  present  some  remarkable  sculptured  rocks.  Besitfoon  forms  a  high  and  perpen- 
dicnlar  rock,  cut  smooth  on  one  side,  and  impending  over  the  road  like  a  canopy.  In  one  of 
its  most  inaccessible  points  is  sculptured  a  group  of  figures  representing  a  procession.  Taki 
Boslan  is  a  more  remarkable  feature,  and  presents  a  series  of  excavations  made  in  these 
mountains;  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  twenty-four  feet  wide.     The  figures  represented  are  numerous,  executed  with 

Sreat  precision  and  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  Mr,  Kinneir  conceives  would  not  have 
isgraced  the  finest  artiste  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are  very  similai  to  those  of  Perse- 
polis,  and,  though  ascribed  hy  some  to  Semiramis,  seem  traced,  on  much  more  solid  grounds, 
by  M.  de  &icy,  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Irak  is  arid  and  poor;  yet  it  contains  the  large  city  of  Yezd, 
Btiil  flourishing  as  a  seat  of  commerce,  and  of  a  valuable  silk  manufactory.  Here  is  tiie 
remnant,  amounting  to  about  16,000,  of  the  persecuted  race  of  the  Guebrea.  Yezdikhast, 
the  most  southern  town,  is  of  some  consequence,  from  ils  situation  on  the  high  road  from 
Ispahan  to  Shiraz. 

To  the  soutJi  of  Irak  is  Fars  a  proi  mce  of  much  less  extent  but  mteresting,  as  it  com- 
poses that  territory  which  nae  originaJly  called  Persia  and  whose  hardy  inhabitants  sub- 
verted the  kingdoms  of  Med  a  and  Babylon  Its  utstern  part  consisti  of  chains  of  lofty 
mountains,  forming  part  of  that  great  ranj,e  which  extends  from  Caucasus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  with  fertile  though  often  neglected  valleys  interBperted  The  eastern  part  is  a 
large  plain,  often  sandy  and  arid,  but,  when  supplied  with  water  lery  fertile,  particularly 
in  tobacco. 

Shiraz,  or  Shirauz,  though  neither  very  ancient  not  very  extensive  1  as  long  been  one  of 
the  boasts  of  Persia,  from  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  pdislied  gaiety  of  ils  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  been  the  favourite  seat,  of  the  Persian  muses,  and  near  it  are  still  to  be  found 
the  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  tlie  chief  of  the  national  poets.  lis  wines  arc  celebrated  as 
the  mosl  valuable  in  the  East;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade ;  but 
since  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  Kurreem  Khan,  the  inhabitants  have  lost  their  char- 
acter for  taste  and  refinement.  The  latest  travellers  have  found  the  romantic  spots,  so  cele- 
brated by  Hafiz,  abandoned  to  decay.  The  bower  of  Mossella  was  desolate,  and  the  pure 
waters  of  Rocknabad  choked  with  rubbish.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  was  surrounded  by  com- 
mon graves,  and  no  longer  adorned  with  a  copy  of  his  poems.  That  of  Saadi,  situated  in 
-  the  hdls,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  was  equallji;  neglected. 

Near  Shiraz  is  the  large  salt  lake  of  Baktegan,  from  which  a  great  part  of  Persia  is  sup- 
plied with  salt  of  a  peculiarly  fine  qua]  ity.  To  the  north,  along  the  road  to  Ispahan,  are  the 
plains  of  Oojan  and  Kooshkijerd,  which,  though  now  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  the 
wandering  tribes,  are  still  capable  of  becoming  again  the  garden  of  Persia. 

The  only  other  place  of  much  consequence  in  this  province  is  Bushire,  or  Abu  Shehr, 
which,  since  the  empire  lost  Bassora,  has  been  the  emporium  of  its  foreign  trade.  This  is 
chiefly  with  India;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  town  either  large  or  handsome. 
Large  vessels  cannot  anchor  nearer  than  six  miles,  in  a  roadstead  which,  though  good,  is  not 
perfectly  safe  in  north-west  winds. 

The  grandest  feature  of  this  province,  however,  consists  in  its  ancient  remains,  which  &r 
surpass  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern  capitals.  Thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Shiraz 
are  found  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Persepolis  (Jig.  585.),  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
Btructures  which  art  ever  reared.  Its  front  is  600  paces  in  lenglh,  and  the  side  390  paces. 
The  architecture  is  in  a  peculiar  style,  but  remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and  beautifnl 
execution.  The  staircases  leading  into  the  ulterior  are  peculiarly  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent. The  portals  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in 
luisfln-relJevn,  representing  combats  and  "processions  of  various  kinds.     The  drawing  of  the 
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figures  is  correct;  but  as  only  their  contour  is  represented,  without  any  of  the  prominencci 
aiid  details,  they  present  a  heavy  appearance,  and  cannot  rival  the  great  works  of  Grecian 
sculpture. 


A  few  mile?  to  the  north  of  Persepoli; 
hill  of  Nakskt  Rott'tan  (fig  586)      It  is 


we  discover  a  remarkable  feature,  the  excavated 
about  300  yards  high,  and  presenta  a  precipitous 
face  of  whitish  marble,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 


is  covered  with  sculptured  tombs.  The  four 
highest  are  in  a  superior  style  of  execution,  ap- 
jwrently  coeval  with  Persepolis,  and  belonging  to 
the  early  kings  of  Persia.  The  lower  tombs  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  Parthian  Sassanide  dynasties, 
and  represent  their  wars  with  the  Romans  and 
Tartars.  Near  Murgab,  ninety  miles  north  of 
Persepolis,  are  two  remarkable  objeclfl.  One  of 
them,  called  Tuckt-y-Sulieman,  consists  of  a  large 
marble  structure  raised  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  and 
forming  a  platform  at  top.  It  is  supposed  to  mark 
N.tsh  OouBiBD  *^*  ^'*®  °^  Pasagardie,  the  city  of  the  Magi,  for 

the  celebration  of  whose  rites  the  platform  appears 
to  have  been  raised  The  other  called  Madre-y-8ulieman,  for  the  Asiatics  ascribe  every 
thing  to  &olom(n  appears  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  A  large  flight  of  marble  steps 
rises  to  the  tomb  itaelf  wiiich  is  m  the  form  of  a  house. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  lalle;  in  which  Kazeroon  is  situated  are  found  the  magnificent 
remains  of  Shahpoor  founded  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  restored  and  embellished  by 
Sapor  the  Great  It  lies  in  a  w  Id  romantic  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  amid  rocks 
and  precipices  Several  of  these  rocks  are  covered  with  sculptured  monuments,  represent- 
ing the  tnunipha  of  the  second  founder  of  Shahpoor.  His  colossal  statue,  fifteen  feet  six 
inches  long  lying  on  a  cavern,  has  been  recently  described  by  Ouseley.  The  circuit  of  the 
ramparts,  and  the  remains  of  several  public  buildings,  may  still  be  traced. 

To  the  south  of  Pars  is  the  small  maritime  province  of  Ler.  The  interior  is  extremely 
arid,  producing  only  dates,  with  a  small  quantity  of  grain.  Lar,  however,  was  once  a  magni- 
ficent city,  though  now  much  decayed;  and  Jaron,  though  poor,  carries  on  a  considerable 
inland  trade.  The  aea-ports  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Arahs,  who  combine  trade  and 
piracy.     The  largest  sea-port  is  Congoon. 

To  the  east  of  Fare  is  the  province  of  Kennan,  presenting  arid  mountains,  and  interspersed 
with  extensive  Uacls  of  desert;  but  in  others  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Its  hilly  tracts 
are  distinguished  by  a  species  of  goals  with  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  peculiar  fineness.  Ker- 
man,  the  capital,  was  one  of  the  proudest  cities  in  the  empire,  till,  in  the  course  of  die  civi! 
wars,  having  alforded  shelter  to  a  jjretender  to  the  throne,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Aga  Mohammed.  PVom  this  blow  it  has  never  recovered,  though  it  still  retains  considerable 
trade  and  population,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls  and  carpels.  Bumm, 
an  important  city,  also  decayed,  and  Regan,  a  neat  little  town,  are  both  situated  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  strengly  fortified.  On  the  sea-coast  this  province  has  Gombroon,  which 
Shah  Abbas,  ^er  destroying  Ormus,  rendered  the  emporium  of  Persian  commerce.  It  now 
belongs,  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  and,  with  Minab,  a  large  fortified  sea-port  to  the  east,  yields 
customs  to  the  amount  of  20,000  rupees  annually.  Opposite  to  Gombroon  is  Ormus,  no 
longer  the  seat  of  that  vast  commerce  which,  in  the  days  of  Albuquerque,  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Ea^  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Imam  it  did  not 
contain  twenty  houses,  hut  he  has  in  some  degree  restored  it.  Every  thing  of  the  old  city 
is  in  r.iins  e.veept  the  reservoirs.  Adjoining  is  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Kishme,  con- 
taining a  town  of  some  ir.agnilude. 
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As  Kerman  forms  the  eastern,  Kimzistan  forms  llie  western  portion  of  Persia.  Tiiia 
province  exhihila  a  complete  contrast  to  that  aridity  which  dooms  bo  great  a  portion  of  tho 
kingdom  to  barrenness.  It  is  watered  by  several  tine  rivers,  the  Kerah,  or  Haweeaa,  the 
Karoon,  the  Teraki,  and  the  Bndian,  whicli  &11  into  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these 
advantages  it  might  regam  the  diBtinction,  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  under  the  name  of 
Susiana,  of  being  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  nrorld,  were  it  not  entirely  laid  waste 
ay  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  southern  and  maritime  part  belongs  to  the  chief  sheik,  aii 
Arabian  prince,  whose  capital  is  at  DoraJt.  The  Persian  part,  callcil  Shuater,  is  under  a 
governor,  whose  power,  however,  is  insufGcient  to  restrain  the  predatory  tribes  ajid  inde- 
pendent chiefe,  who  make  this  country  a  scene  of  perpetual  conftision.  The  capital,  Shuster, 
is  a  place  of  some  importance,  containing  considerable  woollen  manufactures.  On  its  siUi 
are  extensive  ruins,  which  have  been  supposed  (o  be  those  of  Susa;  but  these  have,  with 
greater  probability,  been  traced  to  a  spot  called  Shus,  on  the  upper  Kerah,  where,  for  a 
space  of  tivelve  miles  in  length,  the  ground,  as  at  Babylon,  is  covered  with  hillocks  of  earth, 
nibbish,  and  broken  bricks.  It  is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness,  infested  by  lions,  hyenas,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey.  The  desolation  of  this  fine  province  is  strongly  marked  by  the  turns 
of  Ahwaz  on  the  Karoon,  which,  under  the  protection  affirded  by  the  poiverful  dynasty  of 
the  Abbassides,  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Bast.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
almost  entirely  employed  to  irrigate  the  surrounding^  country,  which,  now  overgrown  with 
wood,  waB  then  covered  with  the  richest  plantations.  The  site,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  half  that  breadth,  is  covered  with  vast  mounds  of  bricks  and  rubbish,  and  of  which  Captain 
Mignan  conceives  there  might  he  built  as  large  a  city  as  any  that  now  exists.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  modern  village,  about  1600  in  number,  on  searching  the  ruins  after  a  fall  of 
rain,  seldom  fail  to  discover  gold  and  silver  coins,  medals,  and  sculptures. 

Besides  these  provinces,  belonging  entirely  to  Persia,  there  are  two  which  she  divides 
:th  Turkey,  and  which  have  long  formed  the  theatre  of  contest  between  the  empires.  One 
;f  these  is  Coordistan,  the  ancient  Carduchia,  inhabited  by  a  brave,  hospitable,  fierce,  end 
turbulent  race  ;  who  are  described  as  such  by  Xenophon,  and  appear  never  to  have  been 
changed  or  thoroughly  subdued.  The  eastern  pai't,  called  Ardekn,  is,  in  so  far,  subject  to 
the  Persian  monarch,  that  the  uihabitants  pay  a  small  tribute,  and  are  ever  ready,  at  his  call, 
to  engage  m  their  fovourite  pursuits  of  war  and  plunder.  The  country  consists  entuely  of 
ranges  of  rocky  mounlains  and  high  table-lands,  traversed  by  difficult  and  often  perilous 
routes.  They  are  governed  in  a  despotic  but  mild  manner  by  hereditary  chiefs.  The 
prirtcipal  of  these,  called  the  Wallee,  resides  at  Senna,  the  only  town  of  much  importance, 
situated  in  a  fine  valley,  and  carrying  on  some  trade. 

Another  divided  province,  long  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  East  and  the  West,  is  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  lofty  mountwns  of  Western  Asia  have  their  central 
place  in  Uiis  region.  As,  however,  it  contains  numerous  valleys,  watered  by  Uis  early 
streams  of  the  Euphrates,  tiie  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes,  it  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  A 
great  part  of  it,  however,  havmg  long  been  the  theatre  of  constant  war  between  Persia, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  has  become  a  vast  depopulated  wilderness,  and  presents  the  remains  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  that  belonged  to  a  flourishing  people,  now  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth;  a  border  land  or  high  road,  through  which  the  Asiatic  powers  pass  in  open  war 
or  predatory  hostility.  For  three  centuries,  however,  Erzeroum,  Diarbekir,  with  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  tracts,  have  bel  dtTky  IthPrs  dis  thhfto 
is  now  Erivan,  a  strong  fortre         t      ed  p       p  to       ock  th  T    gu       1 

1808,  the  Russians  were  driv      f   m    t    ft  block  d      f  ontl       b  t  th        p    ted 

sieges  sustained  by  it  have  greatiy      pedtippetyfF  ^^j'       '* 

are  the  remains  of  Nakehiv  antdmjjfittj  d^t       hp 

of  ruins.    Near  this  £pot  th    P     lan      mp  is  u-    II    p  t  1  d       th  p    °ti  t 

Russia.* 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  large  region  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Independent  Persia,  forms  rather 
an  aj^egate  of  various  territories  than  a  distinct  or  connected  kmgdom.  For  tiie  reasons 
already  given,  we  have  separated  it  from  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  have  included  in  it  the 
provinces  of  Seistan  and  Mehran,  which  never  formed  any  regular  part  of  that  empiio. 
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Cabul,  till  lately  the  seat  of  the  only  important  monarchy  in  this  region,  has  been  very 
commonly  considered  as  a  province  of  HindosCan ;  and,  indeed,  the  cities  of  Cabul  and 
Ghizni  were  the  residence  of  celebrated  dynasties  which  reigned  over  that  empire:  but  iis 
moral  and  [Jiysical  character  is  entirety  distinct,  and  the  ties  which  unite  them  are  altogether 
precarious.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  now  dismembered,  and  a  great  paii  of  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Seik  ruler;  yet  the  Indus  forms  too  natural  a  boundary  to  be 
eufterseded  by  any  temporary  changes  of  tJiis  nature.  For  the  same  reason,  thougli  Ahmed 
Shah  held  sway  over  Balkh,  tlie  momitains  form  still  the  natural  limit  between  Independent 
Persia  and  Tarlary. 

Sect.  L — General  Outline  and  Aspect 

Upon  the  principles  above  stated.  Independent  Persia  will  be  comprehended  withm  the 
marked  natural  boundaries  formed  by  the  mighty  chain  of  Caucasus,  or  Hindoo  Koosh,  on 
the  north ;  by  the  Indus  on  the  east ;  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  soulh ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
8  winding  line  drawn  along  the  desert  boundaries  of  Kerman  and  Khorasan.  It  will  thus, 
in  a  general  view,  be  included  within  the  67th  and  71st  degrees  of  eaet  longitude,  and  the 
25th  and  36th  of  north  latitude.  It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  about  800  miles  in  length  and 
700  in  breadth. 

This  region  presents  a  sort  of  compound  of  Persia  ai«l  Arabia;  on  the  north,  vast  moun- 
tains, high  table-lands,  and  rapid  rivers;  on  the  south,  sandy  and  ealt  deserts.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  that  grand  mountain  chain,  continued  from  the  snowy  range  of  Hin- 
doslan,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  northern  boundary.  Though  its  height  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalayah,  it  is  yet  truly  amazing,  and  scarcely  exceeded 
in  any  otiier  region  of  the  globe.  One  point,  the  most  elevated  yet  observed,  has  been  stated 
to  reach  20^5^  feet.  Its  summits,  though  only  in  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow ;  and  being  seen  at  once  from  the  whole  extent  of  this  region,  form,  as 
it  were,  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  various  nations  by  which  it  is  peopled.  From 
numerous  accounts,  not  yet  perhaps  very  accurately  combined,  it  is  supposed  to  extend 
without  interruption  westward  till  it  locks  in  with  Mount  Elburz,  and  thus  connects  itself 
with  Taurus  and  Russian  Caucasus.  That  part  which  rises  above  the  plain  of  Cabul  is,  from 
a  peculiarly  elevated  peak,  called  generally  Hmdoo  Koosh,  or  Hindoo  Koh.  In  its  progress 
westward,  it  takes,  or  at  least  it  received  from  the  ancients,  the  name  of  Paropamisus.  Here 
its  elevation  is  considerably  less,  and  it  is  not  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Ranges  pro- 
ceeding from  this  main  one,  or  connected  with  it,  traverse  in  every  direction  the  territory 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Sdimaun,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  Lidus,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  leaving  behind 
them,  near  its  highest  peak  of  Sufiaid  Koh,  only  a  narrow  pass,  through  which  flows  the 
I^mft.  The  intervening  territories  are  to  be  considered  not  properly  as  plains,  bat  as 
elevated  table-lands,  yielding  the  products  rather  of  the  temperate  than  of  the  tropical 
climates.  The  southern  regions,  Seistan,  Bcloocbistan,  and  Mekran,  consist  partly  of  rugged 
mountains  of  inferior  elevation ;  partly  of  vast  deserts  which  are  equally  dreary  with  those 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  of  which  the  sands,  being  blown  into  waves,  oppose  greater  ob- 
struction to  the  traveller. 

The  rivers  of  Eastern  Persia,  unless  we  include  among  them  the  lunitary  stream  of  the 
Indus,  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Kama  rises  beyond  its  limits  in  the  territory  of 
Cashgar,  and,  after  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  receiving  the  river  of  Cabul,  which 
rises  in  the  southern  part  of  that  chain,  fiills  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  The  Heermund  or 
Helmund  derives  its  ori^m  from  a  source  not  far  from  that  of  the  Cabul ;  it  traverses  the 
plain  of  Candahar,  and,  giving  some  degree  of  fertility  to  the  arid  plains  of  Seistan,  termi- 
nates by  forming  the  salt  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah.  It  must  have  Howed  then  nearly  600 
miles.  The  monntam  tracts  in  the  south  ^ive  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  or  rather  torrents, 
nearly  dry  in  summer,  but  rapid  and  desolating  in  winter. 

Sbot.  II, — Natural  GeograpJit), 

The  Geology  of  this  region  has  not  yet  been  explored ; 
from  that  of  tlic  Persian  empire.     The  following  remarks  oc. 

SuBSECT.  —  Botany. 
Tlos  country,  which  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  Himakyah  mountains  to  the 
western  fiDnticr  of  Beloochistan,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Oxus, 
is  very  little  known.  The  fiimous  districts  of  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Candahar  find  more 
place  in  the  marvellous  tales  of  Ambian  writers  than  they  do  in  the  more  dry  and  learned 
disquisitions  of  European  naturalists. 
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part  of  the  great  desert  is  not  so  sterile  but  that  traces  of"  the  ictjolation 
of  hot  countries  may  be  perceived.  Here  and  there,  amon;;  tht  ^.nfted 
saada  which  heave  like  the  wuves  of  the  ocean,  grow  scattered  tufW  of 
dry  plants,  and  Ijushes  of  Mimosa  and  Ziiyphiis.  The  Hulcus  apicatua 
C^^.  587.)  is  cultivated  round  some  lonely  huts;  end  it  is  ti  circumvtancB 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  diese  wild  abodes  arc  obliged, 
in  their  search  for  water,  lo  dig  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  in  a  soil  w  hose  arid 
Burfece  produces,  without  any  cultivatioi*.  Water  Melons  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  rivers  Setuleje,  ChunaK  and  Indus,  diliiise  fertility 
along  their  shores  in  the  very  heart  of  this  desert. 

At  its  eastern  extremity  is  the  province  of  Sinde,  of  which  the  southern 
part,  bathed  by  the  sea  of  Oman  to  the  westward,  descends  to  the  tropics. 
The  shore  presents  a  large  level  plain,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Indus, 
and  the  various  channels  which  convey  the  waters  of  (hat  river  to  the  sea. 
The  shores  of  this  fine  stream  are  remarkably  fertile;  but  so  soon  aa  Ihe 
traveller  goes  to  a  short  distance  iron)  them,  he  finds  on  one  hand  the 
desert,  and  on  the  other  a  range  of  bare  mountains,  that  offer  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Ejxjpt,  as  is  remarked  by  Pottinger.  AtTattah  (lat.  34°  44'),  this  traveller 
remarks  that,  fi'oin  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  1810,  the  thermometer,  in  the 
ej-Q  coolest  apartments,  never  fell  lower  than  from  +  38°  to  +  33°; 

and  that  at  Hyderabad  (lat.  25°  22'),  in  August,  the  rainy  season, 
it  rarely  sank  below  +  38°.  Among  the  plants  of  tliis  country, 
we  can  only  point  out  the  Mimosas,  the  Tomarix,  and  the  Euphor- 
bia antiquorum  (  Sg  588  )  The  same  may  be  said  of  &eiatan,  re- 
puted to  be  the  warmest  province  ol  the  empire 

The  aimual  temperature  of  the  shores  ol  Bploochistan  must  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Smde,  becau-e  the  year  is  there  clearly  divided 
mto  two  Eeagon'4,  the  uarm  and  the  cold,  but  it  is  requisite  to 
observe,  that  this  latter  season  only  appears  cold  when  compared 
With  the  excesane  hea(*i  of  the  former  The  soil  is  only  lertile 
where  it  is  irrigated  and  elsewhere  is  as  sandy  as  the  desert  It 
TOoduces  the  IXte,  the  Pride  of  India  (Meha  Azedaraclt),  thn 
Eopliorbia  Aniiauorum  Banyan  {Ftcus  religiosa),  the  Dalbergia  Sissoo,  the  Mango  (Man 
gifera  indica),  the  Tamarind,  the  Zizyphits,  and  some  Mimosas  of  considerable  stature :  thn 
Walnut,  tJjo  Sycamore,  and  the  Oriental  Plane,  succeed  very  well :  Ashes,  Oaks,  and  Firs, 
with  the  other  Conifers,  are  unknown.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  coast,  (he  coun- 
try becomes  mountainous,  and  the  temperature  varies  with  the  inequalities  of  the  soil.  In 
the  low  and  favourably  situated  valleys,  between  lat  27°  and  30°,  grow  the  Date,  the 
Guava,  the  Banana,  the  Fig,  the  Pistachio,  the  Mulberry,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Vine,  tho 
Walnut,  the  Quince,  the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  the  Almond,  the  Cherry,  and  tlie  Currant. 
Rice,  Cotton,  and  Indigo  are  cultivated  on  the  plams;  but  on  the  slopes  and  declivities  of 
the  hills,  where  long  winters  and  severe  frosts  are  experienced,  they  can  liardly  reckon 
with  certainty  on  a  slender  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley ;  so  tardy  is  the  ripening  of  grain. 
The  ground  brings  forth  spontaneously  Mimosa,  Tamaris,  Hedysarum  Alhagi,  and  Assa- 
ftctida. 

Turning  towards  the  north-west,  we  enter  on.  the  desert  of  Kerraan ;  a  burnmg,  arid,  and 
saline  sand,  quite  destitute  of  vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  and  dreary  solitude, 
some  springs  of  fi'esh  water  irrigate  the  little  oasisofKhubbees,  which  gladdens  the  traveller 
with  the  sight  of  its  hospitable  roofs,  its  perennial  verdure,  and  its  cooling  shade. 

The  whole  of  this  empire,  from  the  desert  of  Kerman  to  the  western  decl  ivities  of  the 
Hinialajah  mountains,  and  ftom  the  desert  of  the  south  to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  (he 
Paropamisan  range,  must  be  included  in  the  Transition  Zone,  though  the  accidents  of  soil 
otlen  otliteiate  its  distinctive  features.  Between  lat.  30°  and  83°,  the  fiat  and  low  districts 
enjoy  a  very  hot  summer,  and  a  remarkably  mild  winter.  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  season,  a 
thin  coating  of  ice  is  formed,  during  the  night,  on  the  surface  of  stilt  waters  and  the  brink  of 
rivers;  but  it  dissolves  at  sunrise.  Frequently  there  is  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  western  districts, 
but  it  is  never  seen  at  Candahar  (lat.  33°).  At  a  considerable  distance  from  this  city,  to 
the  south-east,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Moultan  (lat.  30"  50'),  shaded  by  the  Date,  the  Melia 
Aiedarach,  and  the  Banyan,  Elphinstone  remarked,  in  December,  1809,  that  the  thermome- 
ter fell  in  the  morning  to  — 2°  2'.  All  the  country  which  stretches  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Himalayah,  and  to  the  southern  mountains  of  Cashmere,  enjoys  a  climate  that 
is  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  India.  The  Plane  and  the  Willow  become  rarer  as 
the  latitudes  are  more  low. 

To  the  north.  Cashmere  (lat.  84°  to  35°),  enclosed  between  two  chains  of  mountains, 

whose  lofty  summits  are  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  has  a  cold  winter,  and  a  moderately 

warm  summer.     Of  all  the  Indian  trees,  the  Mulberry  alone  succeeds;  the  fruits  of  Europe 

and  of  the  north  <£  AvJf  Minor,  such  as  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rice,  are  cultivated.    'The 
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DveteJ  witli  Pine  anil  Fir,  particularly  oi 
are  fringed  with  Willowe,  aiid  the  udjacent  plains,  near 
with  Poplars. 

The  valley  of  the  Indus  divides  the'  chain  of  northern  mountains  of  Cashmere  from  the 
'ndian  Caucasus,  which  stretches  from  east  to  west,  and  terminates  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Paropamisan  mountains.  Its  crest,  of  which  some  of 
the  summits  attain  a  height  of  3000  toises,  is  always  covered 
with  snow.  The  lower  ranges  are  skirted  with  forests  of 
Lenlisks  tjig-  589.),  Pistachio  trees,  Olives,  Oaks,  Firs, 
Pines,  &c.  In  the  low  valleys  grow  a  multitude  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  same  genera  as  those  of  Europe. 

To  the  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  not  far  from  its 
ta=e,  m  the  valley  mtersected  by  the  Punjaheer,  are  two 
lamoiis  town",  Caliul  and  Peshawer  Tho  ktter  (lat.  34°), 
situattd  m  the  ei,ntre  oi  a  little  low  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  owes  probablv  to  this  locality  Uie  excessive  heat 
ot  its  summer  and  the  moderate  cold  of  its  winter.  Elphin- 
stonc  reckon-.,  by  memory,  the  maxtmum  heal  of  the  summei 
ot  J809,  which  was  considLred  as  temperate,  at  +  49°.  Fre- 
quently tlie  thermometer  indicated  +  45°,  under*  tent  that 
Lcniiak.  wfts  I[ept  artificially  cool.     During  winter,  frost  is  frequent  in 

in  tl:e  night  and  morning ;  the  minimum  is  — 3°  88' :  during 
the  daytime  the  atmosphere  becomes  warmer,  and  the  air  is  very  mild.  Few  localitiea  are 
so  favourable  to  the  combination  of  the  vegetables  both  pf  warm  and  temperate  climates. 
The  ahnosphere,  which  is  generally  miid  when  it  is  not  very  hot,  and  the  soil,  that  is  con- 
stantly watered  by  numerous  rivers,  keep  up  a  vigorous  and  varied  vegetatioa  Thick  grass, 
whose  verdure,  during  most  of  the  year,  rivals  that  of  the  meadows  of  the  north,  covers 
tne  uncultivated  spots.  The  banlts  of  the  rivers  are  fringed  with  Willows  and  Tamarisks, 
Uiirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The  villages  can  scarcely  be  discerned  through  the  fruit-treea 
which  environ  them.  The  Pomegranate,  the  Mulberry,  the  Banyan,  the  Date,  the  Orange, 
and  some  other  Indian  trees,  which  retain  their  foliage  at  Peshawer  all  the  winter,  mingle 
with  all  the  species  that  our  orchards  afford.  The  avenues  to  the  town  are  bordered  with 
Cypress  and  Planes. 

At  Cabul,  where  the  summers  are  not  so  hot,  and  the  winters,  without  being  severe,  are 
colder,  and  accompanied  with  frequent  falls  of  snow,  the  fruit-trees  of  Hindostan  are  not 
seen,  while  those  of  Europe  abound.  The  emperor  Baber  caused  the  Sugar-cane  to  be 
planted,  hut  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  succeed. 

We  must  not  omit  the  central  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  raised,  so  to  speak,  by  several 
chatiis  of  mountains,  whicli,  like  the  rays  of  a  circle,  springing  from  diffefent  points,  meet 
at  a  common  cbnlre.  The  farther  tliese  chains  advance  into  the  country,  the  higher  do  the 
valleys  become,  and  the  more,  consequentlv,  does  the  temperature  decline.  Between  the 
parallels  of  32°  and  34°,  there  are  summers  hardly  warmer  than  those  of  England ;  end 
winters  which,  if  not  so  severe  as  those  of  Norway,  are  equally  subject  to  frost,  Tho  snow 
lies  for  three  or  fonr  months;  all  the  rivers  are  frozen,  so  that  men  on  horseback,  and 
camels  loaded  with  baggage,  can  cross  upon  the  ice.  It  is  said  that  the  plam  of  Ghaani 
(lat  33°  30'),  which  is  a  part  of  the  central  table-land,  is  the  coldest  spot  in  the  kingdom. 

Few  Indian  plants  inhabitiCabulistan,  while  those  of  Europe  are  in  g(eat  abundance  tliere. 
Tho  Vine,  the  Peach  (Jig.  590.)  and  Apricot  (Jg.  591.),  &c.  grow  wild,  and  seem  aa  ir- 


digenou"  as  in  Asia  Mmor  The  prevailing  trees  on  the  mountains  are  various  species  o' 
Pinus,  one  of  which  hears  cones  as  large  aa  artichokes,  and  seeds  as  big  as  pistachio  nuts 
It  is  probably  the  Stone  Pme  (^Pmus  Pinea').  There  are  likewise  Cedars,  a  Cypress  of 
prodigious  height,  and  several  kinds  of  Oak.  The  Walnut,  Pistachio,  and  Terebinth  also 
inhabit  the  mountams  Elphmston?  thinks,  too,  that  he  remembers  having  seen  the  Holly, 
ilie  Birch,  and  the  Nut  (Ctorvltw -Iwfinna)     On  the  imcultivated  plains,  the  commone.'M 
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trees  ate.  the  Mulberry,  the  TamarinJ,  the  Plane,  the  Poplar,  and  several  eons  o  Willov. 
The  culture  of  Sugar-canes,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Melons;  of  Sorghum  spicat.um  and  S.  vulgare; 
of  Sesame  (Senamum  orientale),  and  of  Rice,  ia  not  unusual  in  the  warmer  districla.  That 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  Maize,  Beet,  Carrot,  and  many  other  kitchen  vegetables,  is  prevalent, 
wherever  there  is  little  industry,  combined  with  a  productive  soil. 

These  vague  and  incomplete  accounts  rather  awaken  than  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Indeed, 
tiie  Flora  of  the  empire  of  Cahul  is  even  less  known  to  us  than  that  of  China, 

Before  passing  into  Persia,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  countiies  which  extend  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  from  the  Paropamisan  mountains  to  lat.  41°,  and  which  comprehend 
the  districts  of  Balkh,  Mauer  el  Naht,  Bokhara,  Khorasan,  &c.  Already  tlie  climate  is 
too  cold  for  the  growth  of  the  Olive ;  but  a  great  number  of  the  woody  vegetables  which 
are  found  along  with  it  in  the  Transition  Zone  may  be  seen,  either  wild  or  cultivated,  ac- 
cording to  the  localities.  These  districts  present  a  curious  assemblage  of  plains  and  moun- 
tains; of  steppes  which  are  grassy  or  arid,  sandy,  sterile,  or  frequently  saline;  of  had  soil, 
and  of  remarkably  fertile  land.  In  the  cold  season,  the  water  is  all  frozen,  and  caravans 
cross  the  rivers  on  the  ice.  In  the  winter  of  1820-1,  the  Baron  MeyendoriK  who  was  sent 
from  tlie  court  of  Russia  to  Bokiiara,  saw  the  thermometer  ikll  there  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
degrees  below  zero,  though  the  season  was  in  general  very  mild.  The  heat  of  summer  - 
compensates  the  cold  of  winter ;  the  former  is  so  intense  and  proloiiged,  that  it  dries  up  almost 
all  the  water-courses. 

The  provinces  of  Herat,  Dhei,  Molla,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  &c.  environed  by 
_  deserts,  resemble  the  lovely  oases  of  Egypt,     Nowhere  is  the  popula- 

"92  tion  more  numerous,  the  cultivation  more  careful,  and  vegetation  more 

productive.  The  gardens  and  orchards,  which  are  very  frequent,  con- 
tam  a  i^reat  quantity  of  fruit-trees,  among  wliich  the  Pomegranate, 
the  Pistachio,  and  the  Fig  afford  most  delicious  fruits.  There  are 
large  plantations  of  the  White  Mulberry  (_Morus  alba)  (Jtg.  592.), 
and  the.Tartariftn  Mulberry  (M.  TataHcd),  Cotton,  Indipo  Sesame, 
Sorghum  saccharatum.  Rice,  and  all  the  European  grains  and  vege- 
tables are  cultivated. 

Accorriing  to  Falk,  the  common  trees  and  shrubs  of  Bokhara  are  the 

Teremnth  tree  (^Pistachia  terebinthus),  Eleaignus  angustilbllus,  Ul- 

mus  camposfris  and  effusa,  the  Whitetlioru  (,Cratisgus  Oxyacantha), 

Pyrus,  Aria  and  Aucuparia,  Mespihis  Cotoneaster,  Spiriea  crenata, 

"""'  """■™"  Rosa  pimpineliifolia,  the  Caperbush  (fiapparis  spinosa),  Clematis  ori- 

entalis,  the  Birch  (Betula  alba),  the  Poplar  {Populus  alba),  &c. 

The  steppes  produce  in  abundance  the  Tamarix,  the  Almond  {Amygdalus  nana),  the  CaJ- 
ligonum  polygonoides,  and  a  tree  of  low  growth  which  has  caducous  leaves,  like  those  of  the 
Larch,  and  which  Falk  supposes  to  be  the  Abies  orientalis,  and  Pallas  the  Juniperus  lycia, 
or  the  Savin  (Juniferu$  SaMna). 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Bokhara,  the  Oriental  Plane  (PiafanusorienfGiis)  becomes  a  tree 
of  colossal  growth. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 
This  region  v;as  very  little  known  or  re^rded  by  the  ancients.  Under  the  names  of  Ara 
chosia,  Paropamisus,  Drangiana,  and  Gedrosia,  it  was  regarded  as  a  rude,  barbarous,  and 
impracticable  tract.  The  route  to  India  and  the  East  was  through  Aria  (the  bordering  part 
of  Khorasan)  and  Bnctrla  on  the  south  of  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  was  chiefly  known  by  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  who,  in  entering  India  from  the  side  of  Bactria,  was  obliged  to  penetrate 
through  the  defllea  of  Cabul,  and  who,  in  returning  by  the  southern  deserts  of  Gedrosia, 
encountered  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  character.  In  modern  times.  Independent 
Persia  has  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  made  that  city  the  capital  of  an  empire  which  extended  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Persia  and  India.  His  dynasty  was  crushed  before  the  victorious  invasions  of  Zingia 
and  Timur;  and  Cahul  was  comprehended  with  Hlndostan  under  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
city  of  that  name  became  a  Mogul  capital,  and  was  the  fevourite  residence  of  Baber,  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  of  that  race.  When  the  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  hardy  population  of 
Cabul  was  not  slow  in  re  asserting  its  independence ;  and  towards  the  commencement  of  tlie 
last  century  they  became  the  conquerors  and  the  desolators  of  Persia.  Nadir,  however,  a 
Peisian  adventurer,  drove  out  the  Afghans,  subdued  them  in  their  tarn,  and  carried  his  arms 
into  Hindostan.  On  Nadir's  death,  his  kingdom  fell  to  pieces ;  and  Ahmed  Shall,  a  brave 
Afghan  chief,  seized  the  opportunity  to  render  his  country  independent,  and  himself  its  king, 
He  also  invaded  India,  and  in  the  liittle  of  Panniput  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 
were  about  to  seize  the  fallen  sceptre  of  the  Mogul.  His  successes  enabled  him  to  appro- 
priate  the  finest  provinces  of  Western  India,  lahore,  Moullan,  and  Cashmere,  to  which  he 
added  Balkh.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Asia;  hut  since 
Ihc  death  of  Ahmed  Shah,  it  has  been  broken  up  by  the  dissensions  among  h's  &milv.  and 
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the  pDwor  of  Runjeet  Sing,  who  has  occupied  several  of  its  finest  provinces.  Ita  limits  do 
not  now  extend  beyond  Afghanistan  Proper, 

Sect,  IV, — Political  Geographv. 

The  pd.itical  constitution  of  Cabul  exhibits  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
nlmost  every  other  Asiatic  monarchy.  Insteiid  of  the  power  being  uionopolised  by  the  sove- 
reign, or  at  least  by  the  khans,  with  no  check  but  the  influence  of  rival  chip*?,  it  admits  a  large 
infusion  of  popular  elements.  In  every  ooiooss,  or  tribe,  there  majeerga,  or  representative 
assembly,  without  whose  consent  iJie  khan  can  undertake  nothing,  and  who  also  administer 
justice,  though  in  some  subserviency  to  the  rooted  principle  of  private  vengeance.  Among 
the  people,  much  more  attachment  is  felt  to  the  jeerga  than  to  the  khan.  These  tribes  may 
be  said  to  form  independent  stales,  and  they  even  carry  on  war  with  each  other.  Their  only 
vassalage  to  the  king  consists  in  a  tribute,  and  a  contingent  of  troops  in  war;  both  which, 
especially  the  former,  are  willi  difficulty  exacted.  In  the  large  cities  and  their  vicinity  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  is  much  more  cKtensive ;  but  therude  and  desert  tracts  to  the  south 
are  abandoned  to  independent  chiefs  or  lawless  banditti. 

>  Among  the  Afghan  tribes  great  reverence  is  paid  to  birth,  and  particularly  to  antiquity  of 
dea^-oiiL  The  khan  must  be  taken  out  of  the  oldest  femily  in  the  tribe;  but  the  king  either 
appoints  him,  or  at  least  has  great  influence  in  procuring  his  appointment.  The  two  leading 
tribes  are  the  Ghiljies  and  the  Dooraunees ;  of  whom  the  former  are  the  rudest,  the  fiercest, 
and  the  most  warlike ;  the  latter  are  more  orderly  and  peaceable,  and  in  all  respects  of  a  supe- 
rior character.  The  Ghiljies  were  the  conquerors  of  Persia;  but  Ahmed  Shah  belonged  to 
thft  Dopraunee  tribe,  which  became,  therefore,  the  ruling  one.  At  this  ascendency  the 
Ghiljies  cherished  mortal  resentment;  and,  indeed,  the  antipathy  between  the  two  tribes  is 
such  that  it  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from  breaking  into  open  war. 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  arise  from  the  land-tax,  the  tributes  paid  by  vtissal 
chiefs,  the  royal  demesnes,  and  some  minor  sources.  A  considerable  proportipn,  however, 
must  often  be  remitted  to  the  tributary  princes,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive  this  remissionaa 
a  grant,  would  be  in  danger  of  rehellmg  against  the  power  which  should  persist  in  exacting 
the  full  amount. 

The  military  force,  or  at  least  the  most  regular  and  efficient  part  of  it,  consists  of  Gho- 
laums,  a  body  formed  partly  of  military  adventurers,  partly  of  persons  holding  lands  or 
grants  on  a  military  tenure  in  and  around  the  great  cities.  They  forjn  a  well-discipline^ 
and  disposable  army,  about  13,000  strong.  The  Dooraunees  are  easily  mustered,  to  the 
amount  of  18,000  brave  highland  militia,  each  fighting  under  the  banner  of  hia  uwn  chief- 
tain. The  contingents  of  the  other  tribes  amount  coliectively  to  a  much  greater  number ; 
but  they  are  drawn  out  witli  gre'.t  difficulty,  unless  for  local  purposes,  or  with  a  peculiar 
hope  of  plunder.  The  entire  force  commanded  by  Ahmed  Shah,  in  the  battle  of  Panniput, 
was  estimated  at  40,000  men,  which,  perhaps,  may  he  nearly  as  large  an  army  as  can  be 
levied  from  the  country  for  a  foreign  expedition. 

Sect,  V. — Productive  Industry. 

A  Vijry  great  portion  of  this  vast  region  is  doomed  to  complete  and  irremediable  barren- 
ness, produced  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  lofly  and  snow-covered  mountains,  and  of  sandy 
plains.  Other  portions,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  bear  quite  an  opposite  character. 
The  lower  declivities  of  the  mountams,  and  the  high  plains  interspersed  between  them, 
though  they  do  not  offer  the  praflise  products  that  cover  the  plains  of  Delhi  and  Ispahan,  are 
often  equal  to  the  finest  pa,rts  of  Europe.  Nor  are  these  natural  advantages  neglected  by  a 
rough  but  active  and  laborious  people.  Irrigation,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  forms  the  most 
important  and  arduous  part  of  husbandry.  It  is  attended  here  with  peculiar  difficulties ;  the 
water  from  the  heights  being  apt  to  run  over  its  slopes  in  destructive  torrents  rather  than  in 
ifertilismg  rills,  i  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  not  only  necessary  by  canals  to  lead  the  water 
through  the  fields^  but  by  levelling  and  embankment  to  retain  it  A  remarkable  proceas'ia 
employed,  by  which  the  water  of  a  number  of  wells  is  collected  t<^ether,  and  distributed 
over  a  field.  Extensive  operations  of  this  kind  are  more  difficult,  from  the  small  portions 
into  which  the  occupancy  of  land  is  here  divided.  Thejr  are  sometimes  performed  by  un 
association  among  the  little  proprietors;  sometimes  by  a  rich  man  employing  his  capitaJ  on 
this  object  Wheat  and  barley,  instead  of  rice,  are  the  principal  species  of  grain;  the  first 
for  the  food  of  man,  the  latter  for  that  of  horses.  Fruits  ajid  vegetables  are  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  their  cheapness  is  almost  unequalled. 

The  people  have  not  extended  their  industry  to  raanufiictures,  except  those  of  coarse  &bric 
for  internal  consumption.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  by  its  situation,  is  excluded  from  maritime 
commerce ;  and  the  coast  of  Mekran  is  too  poor  to  make  much  use  of  its  natural  advantages 
in  this  respect.  The  country,  however,  carries  on  a  considerable  inland  trade  within  its  own 
provinces,  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  also  as  a  thoroughfare  between  Persia  and 
India-  "ITiis  traffic  is  conducted  by  caravans,  which  employ  camels  where  the  route  is  prac- 
ticable for  them,  but  in  the  rough  mountain  roads  of  Afghanistan  horses  and  ponies  are  sub- 
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Et  luted  Those  caravans  journey  under  continual  dread  of  the  predatory  tribes,  which  Infest 
almoit  e  ery  part  of  this  country.  Above  all,  in  passing  through  the  territories  occupied  by 
the  t  e  strictest  precautions  become  necessary.  The  best  parts  of  Eastern  Persia  produce 
rather  tue  simple  necessaries  of  life,  than  those  superfluities  which  caJi  become  the  objects 
of  exchai  ge.  Fruits,  assafietida,  madder,  and  a  few  furs,  form  the  principal  articles.  In 
return  they  receive  the  manufactures  of  Persia  and  India,  and  even  those  of  Europe,  by 
way  of  Orenburg  and  Bokhara. 

Sect.  VI, — CHvil  and  Social  State. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  the  following  conjectural  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  king 
dom  of  Cabul : — 

-       Afohans 5-S5.SSS 


This  estimate,  besides  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  mcludes,  we  presume,  Balkh  and 
the  subject  part  of  Khorasan,  but  not  the  Indian  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab,  to 
which  are  assigned  a  population  of  about  3,000,000.  ^ 

The  Afghani  (fig  693 )   who  form  the  main  body  of  the  population,  present,  in  Iheir 
aspect  and  character,  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindoos,  on  whom 
'^''  they  immediately  border.     Their  high  and  even  harsh  features,  their 

soiibumt  countenances,  their  long  beards,  loose  garments,  and  shaggy 
mintles  of  skins,  give  the  idea  of  a  much  ruder  and  more  uniwlished 
people  The  arts  of  life  are  less  advanced,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  Hmdostan  unknown :  there  is  nothing  like  the  same  organised  police 
and  regular  course  of  justice.  Under  this  rough  exterior,  however, 
are  soon  disclosed  estimable  qualities,  which  advantageously  contrafil 
with  the  timid  servility  produced  by  long  subjection  in  the  Indian. 
Their  martial  and  lofly  spirit,  their  bold  and  simple  maimers,  their 
sobriety  and  contertipt  of  pleasure,  their  unbounded  hospitality,  and 
the  general  energy  and  independence  of  their  character,  render  them 
on  the  whole  a  superior  race.  In  India,  every  movement  originates 
with  the  government  or  its  agents,  and  the  people  are  accounted  as  no- 
thing ;  while  here,  men  put  themselves  little  under  control,  and  follow 
undisturbed  their  own  inclinations.  Although  Asiatic  dissimulation 
prevails,  especially  at  court,  yet  their  intercourse  is  by  no  means  marked  by  that  profound 
and  systematic  deceit  which  characterises  the  subjects  of  the  great  empires.  They  show 
also  an  active  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  products  of  European  art  and  skdl,  with  an  eager 
disposition  to  enquire  into  the  processes  employed ;  while  in  India  all  these  things  are 
regarded  with  a  mere  polite  indifference.  Although  polygamy  and  the  obtaining  of  wivea 
by  purchase  are  equally  established,  yet  the  former  is  not  carried  to  the  same  extent,  nor 
attended  with  the  same  strict  seclusion ;  and  hence  the  degradation  of  the  female  sex,  which 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  arrangemenls,  does  not  take  place  in  a  degree  so 
remarkable.  Matrimonial  contracts  are  not,  as  usual  in  Mahometan  countries,  negotiated 
entirely  W  the  friends  of  the  parties ;  but  in  the  country  districts  especially,  the  parties 
themselves  have  often  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  forming  attachments.  These  cannot 
be  fulfilled  indeed,  until  the  youth  has  earned  the  purchase-money  of  his  mistress ;  but  though 
this  be  in  itself  far  from  a  romantic  feature,  it  gives  rise  to  delays  and  difficulties,  which 
often  impart  a  cliaiacter  of  interest  and  adventure  to  the  connexion.  It  baa  thus  become  the 
subject  of  love-iales  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  popular  m  Europe.  This  pecuniary 
value  of  the  female  sex,  and  difficulty  of  purchase,  have  led  to  very  odd  species  of  penal 
infliction.  The  offender,  on  being  convicted,  is  sentenced  to  pay  to  the  injured  person  or  his 
friends,  a  number  of  young  women,  proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  ofience.  Twelve 
ladies  form  the  fine  for  murder ;  in  minor  offences,  the  amount  is  of  course  diminished. 

The  established  religion,  in  Afghanistan,  is  strictly  Mahometan,  though  toleration  prevails 
more  than  even  in  the  Persian  empire,  where  it  has  been  observed  to  be  greater  than  usual 
in  Mussulman  countries.  As  in  other  Mahometan  states,  no  established  provision  is  made 
for  the  priesthood.  The  mollahs,  or  religious  doctors,  are  solely  supported  by  individual 
donation,  whether  in  the  shape"  of  permanent  foundation,  regular  salary,  or  occasional  gilt. 
They  form,  however,  a  species  of  corporate  body,  called  the  ulema,  who  admit  new  mem- 
bers, afler  a  due  course  of  study  and  a  strict  examination.  They  are  numerous,  and  often 
assert  their  rights  in  that  turbulent  manner  which  characterises  the  "»tion.  ^hey  take 
arms,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities  muster  sometimes  hosts  ot  .iqiW  or  dOUU, 
who,  though  they  cannot  match  the  prowe^  of  the  Afghan  warriors,  are  so  aided  by  the 
superstition  awe  of  the  multitude  as  generally  to  carry  theu-  point.    In  the  rural  districts 
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their  character  is  more  respectable;  and  by  pmmoting  peace  and  inculcating  the  moral 
duties,  they  render  themselves  really  useful  to  this  rode  people. 

A  lOBte  for  knowledge  is  general  among  the  Afghans,  though  they  have  not  produced  any 
writers  who  can  rival  in  feme  those  of  Persia  and  India.  Pew  of  the  works  in  the  lan- 
guage, indeed,  are  above  two  centuries  old,  and  they  are  evidently  imitations  of  the  Persian. 
The  late  sovereigns  of  Cabul  have  sought  tojiromote  learning,  and  even  cultivated  the 
muses,  though  not  with  any  brilliant  success.  Unfortunately,  the  Afghans,  considering  the 
Persians  as  heretics,  guard  against  resorting  to  their  colleg'es.  Peshawer  enjoys  llie  highest 
aputation  in  the  country,  and  a  considerable  number  resort  to  Bokhara.  There  are,  besides, 
schools  in  every  little  town  and  even  village,  so  tJiat  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  are 
very  widely  diffiised.  The  higher  branches  arc  logic,  law,  and  theology,  to  which  are  added 
the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages  and  literature.  Study,  in  the  Mahometan  countries,  pro- 
ceeds in  a  fixed  and  invariable  course;  so  that,  when  you  know  the  last  book  a  man  has 
read,  or  the  last  subject  he  has  studied,  you  know  all  that  has  gone  before  it,  and  all  that  is 
still  wanting.  The  taste  for  poetry  is  very  general,  and  a  considerable  number  of  people  in 
the  towns  even  make  the  public  reading  oT  it  a  distinct  employment.  The  poets  by  pro- 
fession are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Persia ;  but  a  considerable  display  of  genius 
often  appears  in  the  rude  verses  of  the  chiefe  and  warriors,  who  celebrate  their  own  feelings 
and  adventures.  Those  of  Kooshk'aul,  a  khan  who  defended  his  native  country  against  the 
power  of  Aurungzebe,  display  a  peculiar  degree  of  poetic  fire, 

Afghanistan  has  a  language  peculiar  to  itself,  called  Pooshtoo.  About  half  the  terms, 
including  all  those  of  an  abstract  hnport,  were  traced  by  Mr.  Elphinslone  to  foreign  sources, 
chiefly  the  Persian.  The  rest  appear  to  belong  to  an  unknown  root,  IJiough  it  is  admitted 
that  of  these  a  careful  examination  by  a  profound  oriental  scholar  might  diminish  the 
number. 

The  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan  are  formed  into  two  great  divisions, — of  dwellers  in  tents, 
and  dwellers  in  houses.  The  former,  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  supposed  to 
constitute  one  half  of  the  population ;  in  the  euslern  they  are  fewer,  hut  still  vei^  numerous. 
The  Afghans  have  generally  a  strong  attachment  to  the  pastoral  life,  and  are  with  difficulty 
induced  to  quit  it  Contrary  to  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  Europe,  they  hold  in  disdain  a 
residence  in  towns,  together  with  the  occupations  there  carried  on,  and  leave  them  to  infe- 
rior and  foreign  races.  The  most  numerous  of  these  are  the  Taujiks,  who  have  been  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  1,500,000,  and  to  be  the  origmal  people  subdued  by  the  Afghans,  who 
regard  them  as  inferiors.  They  inhabit  (he  towns  and  their  vicinity,  and  carry  on  those 
trades  which  are  disdained  by  the  ruling  people.  The  fixed  habitations  of  the  lower  orders 
are  rudely  constructed  of  unbumt  brick,  with  wooden  roofs.  The  palaces  of  the  great  are 
on  the  Persian  model,  though  in  an  inferior  style  of  magnificence;  their  chief  onian.snts 
are  Persian  pictures  and  carpets. 

Tho  Afghans  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  boisterous  amusements,  particularly  those  which 
jnvolvegreatdisplayof  bodily  activity.  Huntmg  is  as  it  were  the  rage  over  all  Afghanistan, 
and  the  people  pursue  it  not  only  in  all  the  known  and  usual  modes,  but  in  others,  peculiar 
to  the  country  itself!  Sometimes  a  whole  neighbourhood  asaembled  forms  a  circle,  and 
sweeps  together  within  it  all  the  game  helongmg  to  a  certain  district.  In  the  villages  much 
delight  is  taken  in  the  attum,  a  hearty  and  noisy  dance,  consistmg  in  violent  movements,  in 
which  both  sexes  join.  They  delight  in  the  fighting  of  quails,  cocks,  and  other  animals; 
and  they  amuse  themselves  at  marbles,  hopping  on  one  foot,  and  other  games  considered  in 
Europe  as  suited  only  to  children. 

The  Afghan  dress  presents  a  strikmg  contrast  with  the  Indian  attire  of  light,  loose,  flying 
robes,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  body  naked.  It  consists  of  close  tonics  and  wide  mantles, 
composed,  among  the  lower  ranks,  of  sheepskin  or  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  among  the  higher, 
of  velvet,  fine  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Boots  are  almost  universally  worn,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  appear  at  court  without  them.  Jewels  are  chiefly  employed  to  decorate  their 
armour.  The  favourite  drees  of  the  ladies  consists  of  jackets,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
dragoons,  and  pantaloons,  bolH  composed  of  velvet,  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Strings  of  Venetian 
sequins,  chains  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ear-rings,  are  the  most  valued  otnamenls. 

Although  the  AfglmnB  are  a  sober  and  temperate  people,  thoy  are  enabled  to  live  well,  by 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  all  provisions,  particularly  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  are  also 
social  and  hospitalile;  and  even  the  poorer  classes,  when  they  can  afford  to  kill  a  sheep, 
invite  some  neighbour  to  partake.  The  dishes  are  merely  the  mutton  with  the  broth  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled ;  the  drink  is  bntter^milk,  or  sherbet ;  and  conviviality  is  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  At  the  tables  of  the  great,  rich  pilaus,  and  dishes  variously 
dressed,  are  presented  on  trays,  after  the  Persian  manner,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver  leaf:  The  Afghans  talk  a  good  deal  at  table,  usually  in  a  somewhat  grave  style, 
though  not  without  occasional  sallies  of  mirth.  One  of  their  favourite  amusements  consists 
m  walks  and  collations  in  the  numerous  gardens  which  surround  their  cities,  particularly 
Cabul,  and  the  views  from  which  are  indeed  of  a  peculiarly  enchanting  description. 
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Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 
Afghanistan  is  divided,  like  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel,  almost  solely  according  to  the 
tribes  who  inhabit  it.  The  Berdoorauneea  are  the  principal  tribe  of  the  eastern  Afghanis- 
tan ;  and  though  they  ai'e  much  inferior  to  the  Ghiljies  and  Dooramiees,  their  country  derives 
some  importance  from  its  capital,  Peshawer,  the  recent  seat  of  government.  Entiloaed 
between  the  highest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  Indus,  and  Solimaun,  their  whole  territory 
is  peculiarly  rugged ;  yet,  as  it  contains  many  fertile  valleys,  and  is  carefully  watered  and 
cultivated,  it  maintains  a  great  population.  The  Eusofzies,  who  occupy  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  this  region,  present  the  most  complete  specimen  of  the  original  Afghan  rudeness. 
They  hold  their  present  lands  by  conquest,  and  distribute  them  m  a  very  smgulax  manner. 
As       1  tribe  is  split  into  two  independent  parts,  these  have  portions  assigned  to  them  equal 

q      t  ty,  but  often  differing  in  fertility.     To  atone  for  this  disparity,  they  cast  lots  for 
th        he  every  ten  years,  and,  in  case  of  obtaining  a  different  one  fiTjm  that  actually  pos- 
d     n  immediate  eschange  takes  place.     It  is  said  to  he  eifected  with  much  less  of  dis- 
A     ad  disadvantage  to  cultivation  than  could  be  expected.     The  Eusofiies  are  the  most 
md  pend  nt  of  tlie  Afghans,  and  scarcely  own  any  subordination  whatever.     The  moun- 
ta  n  particular,  are  excessively  rude  and  ignorant :  an  instance  is  given  of  one  of 

them  h  ,  seeing  e,  mollah  copying  the  Koran,  struck  off  his  head,  saying,  "  You  tell  ns  this 
is  the  book  of  God,  and  yet  you  make  it  yoarself."  The  inhahilanls  of  the  plains,  on  the 
contrary,  are  debauched  and  superstitious. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Turcolaunees,  Otmaunkhail,  Upper  and  Lower  Momunds, 
email  tribes,  though  each  presents  some  few  peculiarities.  From  the  high  peak  of  Sufiaid 
Koh  to  the  Indus  extends  a  range  of  rugfred  mountains  with  narrow  valleys,  which,  being 
crossed  by  the  great  road  from  Cabul  to  Peshawer,  affords  to  tlie  Khyberees,  its  rude  inha- 
bilants,  peculiar  opportunities  for  exercising  the  predatory  habits  peculiar  to  this  nation. 
They  employ  the  most  vigilant  precautions  to  prevent  a  single  traveller  from  escaping.  Sen- 
trios  are  stationed  at  all  the  leading  points ;  and  the  very  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  echoing 
along  &e  narrow  valleys  summons  them  to  their  prey. 

The  country  extending  southward  between  the  range  of  Solimaun  and  the  Indus  is  called 
Damaun,  The  dress  here  assimilates  more  closely  to  that  of  Hindosten,  being  composed 
of  white  cotton  robes,  with  wide-  turbans.  The  people  are  more  simple  ajid  less  turbu- 
lent  than  the  northern  tribes;  and  though  robbers,  like  the  rest,  are  celebrated  for  theit 
honesty.  The  Sheraunees  are  a  numerous  tribe.  They  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  Neeka,  or  magistrate,  whom  they  believe  lo  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Deity ;  wherefore  they  apprehend  that  disobedience  to  his  will  must  be  attended  with  awftil 
and  immediate  calamities.  Though  indiscriminate  plunderers,  they  are  very  faithful  to  those 
who  purchase  an  escort.  The  Vizerees  inhabit  the  immediate  ridge  of  Solimaun ;  an  awful 
region  of  rocks,  torrents,  and  pine-forests.  They  have  the  high  features  peculiar  to  moun- 
tameers,  are  simple  in  their  manners,  and  are  scarcely  ever  seen  out  of  their  own  country 
Though  they  make  a  rule  of  plundering  all  who  enter  it,  they  allow  an  easy  composition, 
and  faithfully  adhere  to  it;  but  the  tribes  whose  wanderings  alone  carry  them  through  this 
region,  being  rough  and  poor  like  themselves,  usually  prefer  fighting  it  out. 

Peshawer,  the  only  large  city  in  this  region,  ^va9  the  capital  of  the  kmgdom  of  Cabul, 
previous  to  its  late  dismemberment.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  about  thirty-five 
miles  broad,  bounded  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Solimaun.  This  city  was 
occupied  by  Runjeet  Sing,  ruler  of  the  Seiks,  who,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  retain  it,  but 
allows  it,  with  the  surrounding  district,  to  be  held  on  payment  of  a  tribute  by  a  chief  named 
Mahommed  Khan.  This  prince  has  an  army  of  only  3000  horse  and  aOOO  foot,  but  he  cao 
rally  under  his  standard  a  number  of  the  mountaineer  tribes.  Peshawer,  in  consequence  of 
this  change,  has  much  declined ;  and,  instead  of  100,000  inhabitants,  contains  scarcely 
50,000.  The  city  is  rudely  built,  and  its  few  good  public  edifices  are  much  deoayed  ;  but  it 
presents  a  picturesque  aspect  from  the  varied  appearance  and  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  mingled  with  the  natives  of  India,  Persia,  and  Tartary. 

The  country  of  the  Ghiljies  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  forms 
an  irregular  parallelogram  of  about  180  miles,  by  85.  The  whole  r€gion  is  elevated  and 
cold,  and  in  its  northern  parts  is  overlooked  by  those  lofly  peaks  which  tower  above  the  plain 
of  Peshawer.  Its  valleys,  however,  particularly  that  of  Peshawer,  are  extremely  fertile 
and  beautifiil.  This  proud  race,  who,  durmg  successive  ages,  held  sway  over  Asia,  now 
indignantly  endure  the  supremacy  of  the  Dooraunees,  and  have  even  endeavoured  to  shake 
it  off  by  recent  insurrection.  In  compensation,  however,  for  the  loss  of  that  dominion  which 
they  possessed  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  they  have  attamed  a  greater  share  of 
domestic  independence  than  they  before  enjoyed.  Their  chiefs,  being  no  longer  supported 
by  royal  mfluence,  are  scarcely  regarded  with  any  degree  of  deference,  and  an  almost  pure 
democracy  prevails.  The  military  governors,  indeed,  appointed  by  the  king,  succcssflilly 
exert  themselves  to  collect  the  revenue,  levy  the  contingents  of  troops,  and,  in  the  imme- 
Jiato  neigniwurhood  of  the  great  cities,  maintain  a  tolerable  police ;  but  their  power  clse- 
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wfiere  dops  not  extend  to  tbo  prevention  of  individual  feuds,  or  even  warfere  between  tribes 
in  the  remote  districts. 

In  this  territory  is  situated  Cabul,  now  the  principal  city  of  Afg'hartistan,  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  world. '  Being  situated  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plain  finely  watered  by  three 
rivulets.  The  soil  is  rather  deficient  in  grain,  but  produces  abundance  of  forag-e  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which  are  exported  to  India  and  other  countries.  Cabul 
is  a  busy  bustling  city,  and  its  bazaar  of  2000  shops  is  considered  almost  without  a  rival  in 
the  east.  The  population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Burncs  at  60,000,  It  is  governed  by  Dost 
Mahomraed,  brother  to  the  chief  of  Peshawer,  an  able  and  popular  prince,  and  now  the  most 
powerful  in  Afglianistan.     He  has  an  army  of  90O0  well-armed  horse,  and  2000  infantry. 

In  Uiis  country  is  situated  Ghizni,  or  Ghuznee,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  Cabul; 
once  the  proud  capital  of  the  East,  where  Mahniood  reigned  and  Fecdusi  sang,  but  now  com- 
prehended within  very  narrow  limits.  It  does  not  contain  above  1500  bouses;  its  streets 
are  dark  and  narrow,  and  its  bazaars  by  no  means  spacious.  Remains,  however,  though  not 
quite  equal  to  its  fame,  attest  its  former  grandeur.  The  most  remarkable  are  two  lofty 
minarets  without  the  present  walls,  and  the  tomb  of  Mahmood,  a  spacious  but  not  magnifi- 
cent building,  over  which  moUahs  are  perpetually  employed  in  reciting  the  Konia  Bamean, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  bordering  on  Tartary,  is  a  city  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  whose  cavern  abodes  are  scattered  over  a  surface  of  eight  miles;  and  it  contains  somo 
remarkable  temples,  with  colossal  idols. 

The  western  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  that  occupied  by  the 
Dooraunee  tribe.  Their  territory  roaches  more  than  half  the  lengUi  of  the  kingdom.  Being 
bounded,  however,  on  the  north  by  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Paropamisus,  occupied  by  the 
Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs,  and  on  flie  south  by  tlie  sandy  plains  of  Seistan,  the  region  is  nar- 
«n        _  row,  seldom  equalUng,  and  never  exceeding,  140  miles.     Al- 

though their  political  constitution  generally  resembles  that 
of  the  other  tril>es,  the  Dooraunees  are  under  mncli  greater 
subordination  to  the  king.  He  even  appoints  their  sirdars,  or 
chiefs,  though  he  is  obliged  to  consider  somewhat  their  incli- 
nation, and  the  candidate's  place  m  his  tribe.  This  appoint- 
ment, and  the  offices  at  court,  which  are  bestowed  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  Dooraunee  chieft  (Jjg-.  594.),  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  very  considerable  power ;  thoiigli,  as  their 
importance  with  the  king  depends  much  on  the  attachment 
of  their  adherents,  their  sway  must  be  mild  and  conciliatory. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  private  war;  and  the 
uooraunM  Lniei  valour  of  tlie  Diwraunees  is  displayed  chiefly  in  defence  of  the 

monarchy,  of  which  thfy  form  the  main  bulwark.  Their  population  is  supposed  to  be  from 
800,000  to  1,000,000,  the  great  proportion  of  whom  are  shepherds,  jiving  under  tents,  and 
leading  a  gay,  innocent,  pastoral  life,  with  frequent  festivals,  in  whicji  preparations  of  milb 
and  sherbet  form  the  only  regale.  The  agricultural  part  of  the  tribe  live  in  small  villages, 
to  each  of  whicli  is  attached  the  castle  of  a  khan,  who  seems  to  hold  a  rank  in  society  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Scottisli  lau-d.  At  one  of  the  gates  is  always  a  building  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Candahar,  the  only  place  of  consequence  in  the  Dooraunee  territory,  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  antiquity,  however, 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  site,  upon  which  new  towns  have  been  successively  erected  by  difier- 
ent  conquerors  and  potentates.  The  present  was  built,  about  half  a  century  ago,  by  Ahmed 
Shah ;  who  even  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  to  give  it  his  own  name.  It  is  regular 
and  well  built,  with  four  long  and  broa'd  bazaars ;  but,  like  other  cities,  it  is  not  adorned  witli 
those  magnificent  monuments  of  architecture  which  mark  the  capitals  of  the  great  empires. 
One  of  the  mosques,  and  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  small  but  elegant,  are  its  only  ornaments. 
This  city,  with  the  surrounding  country,  is  now  possessed  by  Conun  DilKhan,  brother  to  the 
chiefeof  Cabul  and  Peshawer,  who  has  an  army  of  9000  horse;  but  his  govermnent  is  not 
popular.  Kumran,  the  only  representative  of  the  &.llen  dynasty  of  Cabul,  has  now  only  a 
precarious  hold  of  Herat  and  its  territory.  Ferra,  the  ancient  Parra,  is  a  large  walled  town, 
about  midway  between  Candaliar  and  Herat. 

The  mountainous  districts  of  Paropamisus  are  inhabited  by  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs, 
belonging,  perhaps,  more  properly  to  Khorasan,  or  rather  to  Independent  Tartary.  The  lat- 
ter, in  respect  to  their  genera!  appearance  at  Peshawer,  are  described  by  Mr.  Elphinstone 
as  "  not  more  remarkable  for  their  conical  caps  of  skin,  with  the  wool  appearing  like  a  fringe 
round  the  edge,  and  for  their  broad  feces  and  little  eyes,  than  for  their  want  of  beard.' 
These  features  mark  them  as  descended  from  the  Mongols,  though  it  is  not  very  well  knoivn 
how  Sich  a  race  came  where  they  now  are.  Though  subject  to  the  Cabul  government,  they 
B(e  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  warfiire ;  each  village  has  a  watch-tower  to  sound  the  alarm. 
They  are  merry,  good-humoured,  and  friendly ;  but  irritable  and  capricious.     They  scarcely 
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differ  from  the  Eimauke,  except  that  the  two  tribes  have  adopted  with  equal  zeal  the  oppo 
site  Mahometan  creeds. 

The  south-east  comer  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  a  race  called  the  Caukers,  who  seem 
to  have  few  peculiarities.  They  are  rude,  but  peaceable,  and  less  infected  than  their  neigh- 
bours with  the  predatory  spirit.  We  may  concludeouraccount  of  the  Afghans  with  noticmg 
the  Naussers,  a  tribe  of  about  10,000  femilics,  who  have  no  fixed  territory  or  abode  what^ 
ever.  In  summer  they  scatter  themselves,  and  find  pasturage  in  all  the  high  unoccupied 
tracts  throughout  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  In  winter  they  emigrate  to  the  warm  plains 
of  Damaun.  To  reach  these  they  must  cross  the  ridge  of  Solimaun,  and  fight  their  way 
through  the  Vizerees,  who  have  their  scouts  all  on  the  watch  when  the  period  of  this  grand 
passage  approaches.  The  Naussers,  on  their  part,  appoint  an  autumn  rendezvous  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Solimaun,  all  the  roads  to  which  are  at  that  season  literally  choked  with 
the  crowds  of  men,  camels,  and  cattle,  hastening  to  the  spot.  Having  assembled,  they  set 
forth,  in  a  close  body,  with  scouts  to  explore  the  path,  and  armed  detachments  on  every  side 
to  repet  assault.  The  Vizerees  do  not  attempt  any  general  onset,  but  merely  seize  every 
opportunity  of  liarassmg  the  rear,  and  cutting  off  stragglers.  The  Naussers,  though  of  rude 
manners,  are  an  honest  and  peaceable  race. 

South  of  the  Doorauneo  highlands  lies  the  province  of  Seistan,  or  Seestaun,  traversed  by 
the  river  Helmimd,  which,  at  its  western  extremity,  forms  the  great  lake  of  Zetrah,  or  Zur- 
rah,  ialo  which  flows  also  the  smaller  stream  of  tjie  Furrah.  This  country,  celebrated  in 
Persiin  story  and  song  as  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  East,  exhibits  at  present  a  dismal 
reveise.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  consists 
entirjly  of  sandy  and  barren  plains,  over  which  a  few  Afghan  and  Beiooch  shepherds  are 
seen  driving  their  flocka  Yet  the  remains  of  extensive  cities,  with  superb  palaces,  which 
the  '  reveller  finds  at  short  distances  as  he  journeys  along  the  Helmund,  fijlly  exempt  the 
Pen  Ian  representations  concerning  this  region  from  the  charge  of  fahle.  The  cause  of  its 
dec!  neis  obvious,  and,  perhaps,  beyond  human  power  to  remedy.  This  province  is  encircled 
on  every  side  by  those  immense  deserts  which  stretch  fiom  the  eastern  frontier  of  Persia. 
Th-s  wind,  which  blows  thence  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  brings  with  it  clouds  of  light 
and  shilling  sand,  which  converts  the  fields  into  an  arid  waste,  and  gradually  buries  beneath 
it  rardens,  houses,  and  even  villages. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Seistan  are  the  race  already  mentioned  under  the  appellation 
rf  Taujiks,  mixed  in  the  east  with  a  pretty  large  colony  from  Beloochisian,  and  with  some 
otler  tribes.  They  are  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who  acknowledge  a  sort  of  nomi- 
nal supremacy  in  one  who  resides  at  the  capital,  called  by  Elphinsfone  Jellalabad,  and  by 
Kinneir  Dooshafc.  It  is  a  neat  city,  small  but  well  peopled ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  more 
polished  than  thost  wandering  tribes  who  elsewhere  pitch  tiieir  tents  amid  the  ruins  of  an- 
ciiint  palaces.  The  chief  claims,  truly  or  falsely,  the  most  august  descent  in  Asia,  that 
ft'-aa  Cyrus;  and  hi  the  course  of  the  last  century  his  ancestor  made  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  ancient  greatness  of  his  house,  and  actually  conquered  a  great  part  of  Khorasan.  He 
yielded,  however,  lo  the  sword  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  his  successor  can  now  with  difficulty 
raise  three  thousaiid  men.  He  is  subject,  moreover,  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  furnishing  a  tribute  and  a  contingent  of  troops. 

The  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah,  has  been  much  famed,  and  is  the  only  considerable  expanse- 
of  water  in  these  countries.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length  and.  twenty  in  breadth ;  but 
in  the  dry  season  it  is  shallow,  and  overgrown  with  reeds,  so  as  to  resemble  rather  a  marsh 
than  a  lake,  The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fish  and  wildfowl.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fortified  island,  where  the  nobles  of  Seistan  were  wont  to  seek  refiige  while  their  coun- 
try was  invaded.  About  100  miles  to  the  west,  near  the  frontier,  lies  Kubbees,  a  small  city, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  desert. 

The  southern  part  of  Independent  Persia  is  generally  represented  by  geographers  as  form- 
ing the  Persian  province  of  Mekran,  and  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  what  has  now 
been  described.  Its  districts,  however,  have  no  connexion  with  Persia,  and  very  little  with 
each  other.  The  whole  is  either  abandoned  to  desolation,  or  divided  among  a  number  of 
small,  fierce,  independent,  predatory  tribes.  The  northern  and  inland  division,  separated 
from  the  southern  and  maritime  districts  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Beloochistan.  The  whole  of  its  western  part  is  composed  of  a  desert  of  red  moving 
Bind,  so  light  and  minute  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  but  which  is  formed,  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  mto  wave-like  ridges  of  a  peculiar  structure.  One  side  slopes  gradually  away,  but 
Iho  other  rises  perpendicularly,  like  a  brick  wall,  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  this  side  the 
traveller,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  route,  must  often  scale  with  immense  labour.  The  light 
sand,  filling  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  heightens  thirst  and  irritation ;  while  the  pheno- 
menon of  mirage  causmg  the  appearance  of  a  still  lake  that  is  perpetually  receding,  ianta- 
lises  him  with  the  always  disappointed  hope  of  arriving  at  water.  Mr.  Kinneir  calculates 
this  desert  at  400  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  200  from  east  to  west ;  but  this  last  dunen- 
sion  must  be  doubtful,  and  seems  under-rated. 

Eastern  Beloochistan  is  of  a  very  different  character.   It  consists  of  a  huge  mass  of  nigge<iE 
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and  rocky  mountains,  with  intervening  valleys,  which,  iiowever,  seldom  display  that  fertile 
atid  smiling  aspect  usual  in  countries  under  the  tropic,  hut  are  in  general  arid  and  stony, 
Tko  streams,  when  swelled  by  rain,  roll  through  their  beds  with  such  headlong  rapidity  as 
quickly  to  leave  them  dry,  serving  as  roads  or  nightly  resting-places  to  the  traveller :  but 
the  water  Bometimea  rushes  down  so  suddenly  as  to  overwhelm  those  who  have  sought  thia 
shelter;  an  accident  under  which  Arrian  reports  the  army  of  Alexander  lo  have  severely 
suffered.  There  are  patches  of  good  verdure,  even  capable  of  cultivation.  The  best  district 
is  the  north-eastern  land  of  Cutch  Gundava,  which  affords  even  a  surplus  of  grain  for  ex- 
port. The  capital  is  Kelat,  a  town  of  about  4000  houses,  supposed  to  stand  on  ground  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  theietbre,  subject  in  winter  to  such  intense  cold,  that 
the  khan  and  principal  chiefs  then  descend  to  a  lower  region.  It  enjoys,  however,  a  coB- 
siderablo  inland  trade.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  chief,  who  claims  the  sovereignty  over  all 
Beloochistan,  though  his  real  power  is  nearly  confined  lo  the  district  immediately  adjoining, 
Nooshky,  Barawan,  Thalawan,  Kharan,  are  little  mud  towns,  capitals  of  districts  bordering 
on  the  desert ;  hut  Punjgoor  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory  watered  by  the  Ba]doo,  which, 
after  a  considerable  course,  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean,  The  Belooche  is  a  brave,  hospitable, 
honourable  robber,  making  ckepaos  or  raids  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  to  burn  a  village  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitants  as  skves,  but  treating  kmdly  and  securing  from  all  harm  the 
stranger  who  has,  or  purchases  a  claim  to,  his  protection.  Conjoined  with  hini  is  the  Bra- 
hooe,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  original  possessor,  and  who,  mild,  innocent,  and  pastoral, 
occupies  little  villages  situated  in  the  bosom  of  these  stupendous  mountains. 

At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Beioochislan  is  the  province  of  Lus,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Oritte,  watered  by  the  Pobralee,  a  flat  and  fertile  region,  containmg  Bayla,  a  town  of  2000 
houses,  and  Somneane,  an  inconsiderable  fishing-towa  The  upper  tracts  of  this  provmce, 
however,  are  inhabited  by  the  Bezunjas,  pre-eminent  in  their  rapacious  habits,  even  above 
the  oUier  Belooches,  "  who  care  not  for  king,  khan,  God,  or  the  prophet ;  but  murder  or  plun- 
der every  person  or  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on."  Rumul  Khan,  the  chief  of 'feyla, 
however,  having  pledged  his  feith  to  Mr.  Pottinger,  assured  him  that  "  he  need  not  now  fear 
any  thing  mortal." 

The  territory  between  the  oceamuid  the  chain  of  mountains  bounding  Beloochistan  is 
Meltran  Proper,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  mountains,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  are  equally  rude  tmd  rocky,  with  arid  valleys  intervening,  traversed  by  nu- 
merous beds  of  mountain  torrents,  but  occasionally  presenting  verdant  and  cultivated  spots, 
Gwutter,  Chouber,  and  Jask  are  small  Sea-porfs,  with  some  trade,  subject  or  tributary  to  the 
Imam  of  Muscat,  Kedje,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Mekran  Proper,  is  a  considerable  town  in 
a  very  strraig  situation,  tlie  chief  medium  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior  countries. 
It  is  still  held  by  the  khan  of  Klelat,  who  lias  scarcely  any  other  hold  upon  this  country, 
Bunpoor  is  a  small  fortified  town  near  the  frontier  of  Kerman.  This  western  tract  of  Mekraa 
is  infested  by  banditti  called  Loories,  of  a  much  baser  and  more  brutal  character  than  the 
usual  predatory  hordes  of  Asia,  Unlike  them,  they  have  renounced  every  religious  belief, 
and  conceivmg  that  men  were  bom  (o  die,  to  rot,  and  to  be  forgotten,  not  only  plunder  and 
murder  without  scruple,  but  abandon  themselves  to  every  species  of  depravity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  profligacy,  scarcely  any  children  are  bom  in  the  community,  and  its  numbers 
are  recruited  almost  solely  by  captives  violently  carried  off  fiiam  the  neighbouring  tribes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  region  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  India,  to  the  Arabs  by  that  of  A!  Hind, 
and  now  most  commonly  by  the  Persian  appellation  of  Hindoslan,  hag  always  been  the  most 
celebrated  country  of  the  East.  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  peculiar  seat  of  Oriental 
pomp,  of  an  early  and  peculiar  civilisation,  and  of  a  commerce  supported  by  richer  products 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  ancient  or  modem. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
The  nominal  limits  of  Hindostan  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  west,  especially, 
it  has  sometimes  been  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  often  the  seat 
of  its  ruling  potentates.  The  real  Hindostan,  however,  seems  clearly  marked  both  by  pre- 
cise natural  boundaries,  and  by  the  fised  and  deep-seated  character  of  its  native  population. 
The  boundary  on  the  north,  but  ruiminff  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  consists  of  that  un- 
broken and  amazmg  range  of  mountains,  which  receives  in  India  the  name  of  Himmaleh, 
or  Himalayah,  and  separates  its  fine  plains  from  the  bleak  table-land  of  Thibet.  On  the 
west,  it  is  the  Indus,  ftom  the  point  where  it  bursts  through  the  northern  mountains,  to  that 
'n  which  it  joins  the  Indian  Ocean.  Into  that  ocean,  southern  Hindostan  projects,  in  the 
formof  a  vast  triangular  peninsula,  which  presents  two  opposite  coasts,  Malabar  to  the  soutn- 
weet,  and  Coromandel  to  the  south-east,  both  terminating;  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Oaoc 
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Comorin  Thence  India  ia  prolonged  by  the  large  contigiioua  island  of  Ceylon.  The  coast 
of  Coromandel,  with  the  opposite  shores  of  Artacan  and  Malacca,  enclose  a  lai^e  sea,  called 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Between  this  bay  and  the  termination  of  the  Himalayah  occurs  a  short 
interval,  forming  the  most  eastern  and  the  least  accurately  defined  boundary  of  Hmdostan. 
The  natural  limit  here  seems  to  be  the  channel  of  the  lower  Brahmapontra,  though  Bengal 
claims  a  certain  extent  of  hill  and  jungle  on  the  other  side. 

Amid  the  grand  features  of  nature  in  this  region,  the  extended  mountain  range  of  Him^ 
layah  which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  is  pre-eminent  After  crossing  the  Indus,  and 
enclosing  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cadunere,  Uiis  range,  which,  in  bounding  Afghanistan, 
undfr  the  name  of  Hindoo  Koh,  had  an  almost  due  easferly  course,  takes  a  soulh-east  Ime, 
which  it  nearly  foUows  till  it  passes  the  frontier  of  Hindostan.  The  name,  which  la  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hem,  snow,  is  evidently  suggested  by  that  long  range  of  pinnacles, 
white  with  eternal  snow,  that  is  seen  far  along  the  wide  plara  of  centra!  India,  which  luxu- 
riates in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics.  Although  the  wonderful  distance  from  which 
these  peaks  are  descried  could  not  but  indicate  them  to  he  exceedingly  lofty,  yet  the  diffi 
culty  of  reaching  them  across  a  hostile  country  long  prevented  any  accurate  observation 
Thirty  years  ago,  tlieir  summits  were  not  supposed  to  rival  those  of  the  Cordillera,  believed 
then  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe.  It  was  in  1802  that  Colonel  Crawfiird,  after  a  resi- 
dence in  Nepal,  communicated  observations,  according  to  which  Chunborftzo  must  yield  the 
palm  to  Dwdagiri  and  Chandradabani. ,  Intense  curiosity  was  thus  excited,  and  a  series  of 
mvestigalions  followed.  The  missions  of  Kirkpatrick  and  Hamilton  to  Nepal ;  the  expedi- 
tions <tf  Hardwicke,  Webb,  Moorcroft,  Fraser,  and  others  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  with 
the  application  of  the  improved  modem  formute,  at  length  fiiUy  established  the  liict.  Altbongh 
the  height  of  the  chain  is  everywhere  stupendous,  no  part  of  it  rivals  those  amazing  peaks 
which  tower  on  one  side  over  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  other  over 
those  of  the  Sanpoo  and  the  Indus. 

Cenlial  Hindostan,  below  its  great  mountain  boundary,  consists  generally  of  a  vast  ex-' 
panse  of  plain;  but  the  southern  part,  composing  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Malabajr 
and  Coromandel  coasts,  though  it  cannot  comparatively  be  called  mountainous,  is  a  very 
hilly  country.  Two  great  chains  extend  along  the  opposite  coasts,  parallel  to  each  other,  or 
rather  diverging,  and  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  plain  of  forty  or  fifty  milea 
in  breadth.  They  rise  in  few  places  above  3000  or  4000  feet  high ;  hut  aie  very  rugged  and 
sleep,  and  the  entrance  into  the  interior  is  only  by  very  narrow  and  difficult  passes.  The  name 
of  Ghaut,  which,  through  the  Teutonic  languages,  has  come  to  ours  in  the  word  gate,  being 
applied  \o  these  passes,  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the  mountains  themselves.  Tha 
most  continuous  chain  is  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  which  extends,  for  nearly  1000  miles, 
from  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  forms,  evidently,  the  highest  land  of  southern  India,  since 
all  the  great  rivers  flow  across  from  it  to  the  opposite  coast.  Though  sleep  and  stony,  the 
hills  are  not  biokon,  but  covered  generally  with  a  stratum  of  eaith,  sustaining  stately  forests, 
particularly  of  bamboo,  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  equal  perfection.  The  Eaatem 
Ghauts  seldom  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  Mr.  Hamilton  limits  their  extent  to  a  line 
of  about  300  miles  fi-om  the  Cavery  to  the  Krishna;  but,  as  a  low  chain  runs  ftom  ihat  river 
lo  the  Godavery,  which  beyond  rises  again  into  a  lofty  barrier,  almost  closing  the  passage 
between  Ihe  Circars  and  the  interior,  Wiere  seems  little  reason  why  the  whole  should  not  be 
considered  as  one  contmuous  chain,  almost  equal  in  length  to  the  western.  The  interior, 
between  these  two  chains,  consists  chiefly  of  successive  table-lands  supported  by  the  oppo- 
site Ghauts  and  by  chams  crossing  ft^m  one  to  the  other,  diversified  also  by  single  precipi- 
tous eminences,  which  are  formed  into  almost  impregnable  hill  forts.  One  continuous  chain, 
the  Vindhya  mountains,  runs  across  the  broad  base  of  the  peninsula,  and  forrns  a  rugged 
boundary  between  it  and  the  great  plam  of  Hindostan  Proper,  On  the  west  it  is  connected 
with  a  range  of  bold  and  lofty  hills,  which  compose  the  territory  of  Rejasthan. 

The  rivers  of  Hindostan  form  a  feature  no  less  important  and  celebrated  than  its  moun- 
tains.  The  Himalayah,  thim  its  lofty  nmgazines  of  tempests  and  snow,  pours  down  a  world 
of  waters,  which,  everywhere  descending  its  steeps,  unite  at  length  in  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  These,  with  then-  tributaries,  even  before  they 
reach  the  plain,  present  the  mass  and  breadth  of  great  rivers,  while  thev  retain  the  rapidity 
of  mounlam  torrents. 

The  Ganges  holds  a  pre-eminent  place  among  the  rivers  of  Hmdosten,  and  indeed  of  Asia; 
not,  however,  from  the  length  of  its  course,  which  some  others  surpass,  but  firom  its  water- 
iiig  the  finest  plains  of  this  celebrated  country.  The  Ganges  had  been  represented  as  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Manasarowara,  when,  after  a  long  westerly  course,  it  turned  \o  the  south 
ward,  and  penetrated  across  the  Himalayah.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  considering  these 
reports  as  very  donbtfiil,  sent,  in  1808,  an  expedition  to  this  spot,  which  has  since  been  very 
fully  explored  by  successive  travellers.  They  have  never,  indeed,  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  mass  of  mountains  piled  upon  mountains,  fiiDm  which  the  Ganges  ia  first  seen  de- 
scending; hut  they  lave  traced  it  till  it  appears  a  mere  rivulet  issuing  from  under  beds  of 
eternal  snow.    There  cannot  thus  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  rises  in  the  soutiiem  steeps  of 
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Part  III. 


the  Himalajah,  and  not  in  any  point  north  of  that  chain.  About  thirty  miles  below  Serina- 
gur,  the  prayaga  or  junction  takes  place  between  the  Bhagirath  and  Ihe  Alacananiia,  the 
two  original  branches  of  the  Gan^a ;  of  which  the  former,  though  not  of  so  long  a  course, 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  original  Blreani,  About  five  hundred  miles  below,  at  AUaha- 
Imd,  it  receives  the  Jumna  or  Yamuna,  almost  equal  to  ifcielf,  which  has  risen  in  a  lofty  peak 
not  fiur  to  the  west  of  its  own  source,  and,  by  means  of  its  tributaries,  the  Chumbull  and  the 
Betwah,  has  drained  the  northern  side  of  the  Vindbya  mountains.  From  this  side  also  it 
receives  the  Soane,  But  its  main  tributaries  are  from  the  north,  as  it  runs  parallel  to  tiie 
Himalayah  mountains,  the  Gogra,  the  Coosy,  the  Gunduck,  poured  down  from  their  steeps. 
After  receiving  this  last  stream  at  Monghir,  it  may  be  considered  as  havmg  reached  its 
greatest  magnitude,  being  fi^m  one  to  three  miles  broad,  and  thirty  feet  deep.  It  is  navi- 
gable without  interruption  to  the  mountain  districts,  considerably  above  Allahabad.  The 
rise  occasioned  by  the  rainy  season  begins  in  the  end  of  April,  and  continues  to  increase 
until  the  middle  of  August,  when  it  reaches  in  many  places  tliirty-two  feet,  and  all  the  level 
districts  on  its  lower  course  are  inundated,  sometimes  for  the  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles. 
About  200  miles  from  tlie  sea,  the  Ganges  ramifies  into  a  delta,  of  which  the  numerous 
branches,  in  entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  form  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  creeks  called  the 
Sundeibunds.  In  most  of  them,  particularly  those  into  which  the  largest  branch  divides, 
the  force  of  the  current  is  insufficient  to  clear  away  the  bar  of  sand  accumulated  at  the 
mouth.  It  \b  only  by  the  Hoogly  branch,  which  passes  by  Calcutta,  that  large  vessels  can 
penetrate. 

The  Indus,  or  Sind,  the  western  limitary  stream  of  India,  arises  from  very  imperfectly 
known  sources,  in  the  interior  of  Thibet.  Its  longest  branch  appears  to  be  that  called  the 
river  of  Ladak,  \  h"  h     ses  n  ar  the  lake  Manasarowara,  ai  d  fl  th  w    t  to  the  above 
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city,  where  it  is  swelled  by  the  Sliyook  descending  in  an  opposite  dirtctioi  from  amid  the 
snows  of  the  mountain-range  called  the  Kuenlun.  It  ecems  to  have  been  oy  mistake  that  a 
branch,  considered  even  as  the  real  Indus,  was  supposed  to  join  it  at  Draus.  After  descend 
ing-  from  the  mountains  and  passing  Attock,  where  it  is  first  considered  an  Indian  river,  the 
tndus,  through  all  its  remaining  course,  flows  almost  due  south.  The  Kama  here  pours  into 
it  the  mountain  streams  of  Cahul  and  Cashgar ;  but  its  grajid  accession  is  about  400  miles 
farther  down,  where  it  receives  in  one  united  channel  the  waters  of  five  streams  celebrated 
in  history ;  the  Jelum  (Hydaspes),  the  Chcnab  (Acesmes),  the  Rnvee  (Hydraotes),  the  Beya 
(Hjphasis),  and  the  SuUedge  (Hesudrus).  These  drain  all  the  western  steeps  of  the 
HimaJayah,  and  the  last  mentioned  even  crosses  it  from  a  source  in  Thibet  The  Indus  now 
becomes  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  firon  twelve  to  thirty 
feet  deep,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  It  ia  estimated  by  Mr. 
Burnes  to  pour  into  the  sea  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Ganges.  In  its  lower  course 
it  separates  mto  two  large  branches,  ramifying  into  many  smaller  ones,  which  enclose  a 
delta  about  70  miles  broad,  composing  the  kingdoms  of  Sinde  and  Tatta,  part  of  which  is 
extremely  fertile,  but  that  nearest  to  tlie  sea  consists  of  a  desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand. 
These  branches  are  so  encumbered  with  saftd,  as  to  admit  only  flat-bottomed  boats ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  steam-vessels  duly  constructed  might  enter  and  reach  as  high  as  Moultan 
and  Lahore. 

The  Brahmapoutra,  which  forms  the  eastern  limitary  riv 
water  into  the  lower  Ganges  before  its  junction  with  ^e  st..,  ... 
form  a  bay  with  numerous  islands.  Modem  geography  long  identified  it  with  the  Sanpoo, 
and  consequently  assigned  to  it  a  long  course  along  the  table-plain  of  Thibet.  But  thjs 
origin  is  now  generally  discredited.  Recent  expeditions  have  shown  it  fed  by  waters  de- 
scending from  the  southern  side  of  Ihe  high  mountains  of  Assam,  though  it  remains  still  un- 
■  Ttain  whether  its  principal  branch  may  not  come  from  beyond  these  ranges. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Indus  finally  absorb  all  the  waters  which  descend  fiiam  the  southern 
face  of  the  Himalayah ;  and  these,  flowing  either  eastward  or  westward  over  the  vast  plain 
of  central  India,  leave  between  them  a  large  expanse  of  arid  desert  bordering  on  the  Indus. 

AU  the  other  waters  of  India  belong  to  the  southern  peninsula.  Beginning  from  the 
north,  the  first  two  that  occur  flow  westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay;  the  Nerbuddah, 
parallel  to  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  fed  by  its  streams;  and  the  Taptee,  which  passes  by 
Surat  There  the  chain  of  the  western  Ghauts  begins,  whence,  as  already  observed,  all  the 
other  large  rivers  flow  eastward  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  principal  are  the  Godavery, 
the  Kri^na  or  Kistnar,  and  the  Cavery;  all  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo,  and  truly 
valuable  by  their  services  to  irrigation  end  commerce.  Though  rivalling  the  great  rivera 
of  Europe,  they  hold  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  geography  of  Hindostan. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  so  large  a  region,  with  so  many  mountains  and  waters, 
there  should  not  be  a  (afcc,  with  the  exception  of  Chilka  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  ia 
a  mere  salt  marsh,  like  the  Mareotis  or  Menzaleh,  and  a  few  very  small  lakes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Rajpootana.  To  find  this  feature  on  a  great  scale,  we  must  penetrate  its  northera 
laniet  into  central  Asia, 
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Sect.  IL — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSBCT.  1. — Geology. 

I.  Himalayak. — The  Himaliyah  mountains  may  be  divided,  in  a  geognostical  view,  into 
■.nree  different  zones.  On  approaching  this  colossal  range  from  the  plains,  o  sandstone 
formation  is  the  first  which  airests  the  attention,  and  forms  the  first  or  lowrest  zone  or  belt. 
This  rock,  which  has  a  clayey  basis,  and  is  often  in  the  state  of  conglomerate,  is  distinctly 
stratified,  and  the  strata  generally  dip  to  the  N.B.  under  20°  or  26°.  It  contains  layers  of 
coals,  said  to  be  of  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  femily ;  which  statement,  if  correct,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  sandstone  is  much  moie  recent  than  that  of  (he  great  coal  formation  of 
Britain.  This  sandstone  seldom  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  3500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  2500  feet  above  the  plains  at  its  base. 

To  the  sandstone  succeeds  the  second  zone,  or  zone  of  slaty  rocks.  These  are  at  first 
transition  clay  slate  with  greywacke,  and  limestone  enclosing  remains  of  shells  and  corals ; 
next  primitive  clay  slate,  which  is  succeeded  by  mica  slate,  in  both  of  which  occur  talc 
elate,  chlorite  slate,  beds  of  quartz  rock,  often  of  great  magnitude,  limestone  or  rnarble, 
polstone,  and  hornblende  slate.  The  copper  mines  of  these  mountains  are  situated  in  the 
limestone  and  polstone  districts.  Veins  of  porphyry  are  observed  traversing  llie  mica  slate. 
This  zone  ranges  in  height  ftDm  1500  to  8000  feet.  This  tract  is  remarkable  tor  attainuig 
its  greatest  elevation  on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  while  between  it  is  of  less 
height;  forming,  in  feet,  if  the  mean  surface  only  be  considered,  a  sort  of  basin  or  trough, 
A  peculiarity  of  geognostical  structure  accompanying  this  is  the  disposition  along  this 
lowest  level  of  gnnite  tracts  or  nuclei,  each  of  comparatively  small  extent,  frequently 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  veins,  and  distributed  at  intervals  along  the  line  from  the 
Kalee  to  the  SuU^ge  Generally  the  granite  masses,  being  In  the  lowest  tract,  are  them- 
selves not  very  high ,  but  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Chur  mountaiii,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  12,000  teel,  and  forms  the  summit  of  a  very  lofty,  extensive,  and  well-defined 
range.  Gneiss  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  borders  of  these  masses  of  granite,  but 
never  extensively ;  and  beyond  it  again  succeeds  mica  slate. 

The  Uiird  zone  is  that  of  the  Himalayah  proper,  the  snowy  ridge  itself,  and  is  composed 
principally  of  gneiss.  It  is  distinctly  stratified,  and,  like  the  sandstone,  dijs  to  the  N.E. 
It  is  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude:  various 
simple  mmerals,  as  garnet,  schorl,  cyanite,  hyacmth,  and  native  gold,  occur  emheddcd  in  it. 
Dr.  Gerard  collected  fossil  shells  among  strata  beyond  the  region  of  slates  which  succeeded 
to  the  Himalayah  gneiss  in  going  northward.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  resemble  the  Pro- 
dwcta  scotica,  fbimd  in  Scottish  coal-fields ;  some  pectens,  not  unlike  those  met  with  in  tlie 
York  lias;  a  terebratvla,  difering  but  little  from  that  found  eo  abundantly  in  the  inferioi 
oolite,  near  Batb ;  an  ammonite  closely  resembling  the  Ammoniles  swbradiatvs  of  Sowerby, 
which  is  a  fossil  oftheBatti  oolite:  fte/fntiitfes  were  frequenOy  found,  and  of  all  dimensions; 
orthaceratitee  in  a  clay  ironstone.  Tertiary  deposits  are  alleged  to  occur  high  among  the 
mountains;  and  an  interesting  display  of  rocks  of  this  class,  containing  remains  of  sea-shells 
and  fishes,  and  mutilated  irngments  of  bones  of  the  genus  Anthracotherum,  of  a  kind  of 
musk-deer,  a  viverra,  &c.,  was  discovered  near  Silliet,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Bengal, 
and  similar  remains  in  some  other  points  of  the  same  province.  Diluvium,  with  bones  of 
various  aninmls,  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  mountainous  region.  Hitherto  but 
small  (juantities  of  ore  have  been  met  with  in  the  Himalayahs,  and  these  are  of  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  graphite  oi'  black  lead :  of  this  latter,  many  are  included  under  this  head. 

n.  Middle  India. — This  vast  tract  of  country  forms  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  great 
declivity  sinks  gradually  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  while  the  other  inclines  towards 
the  Indus.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  clays,  loams,  sands,  and  gravels,  with  occa- 
sional intermixtures  of  calcareous  concretions  named  kunkur,  fossil  woods,  and  animal  re- 
mains. In  this  division  of  India,  we  may  include  the  coal-field  of  Damoda.  This  deposit 
of  coal,  which  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Gan^s,  through  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
and  rests  upon  granite,  appears  to  be  geognostically  the  same  formation  as  the  coal  formation 
of  Britain.  In  the  coal-pits,  of  which  there  are  but  three  sunk  to  a  depth  of  ninety  feel, 
there  are  seven  beds  of  coal;  one  of  them  exceeds  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  Sunderland,  in  England;  but  leaves  a  larger  portion  of  cinders  and 
ashes.     It  is  now  eitenaively  consumed  in  and  about  Calcutta, 

IIL  Peninsular  India. — Primitive  rocks.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  is  composed  of  Plutonian  rocks,  as  of  granite,  syenite,  and  trap,  the  Neptunian  strata 
being  much  less  abundantly  distributed.  The  Neptunian  deposits  are  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  potstone,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone  or  marble.  These 
deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  vast  bodies  of  Plutonian 
rocks,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  granite  and  syenite,  two  rocks  which  together  form 
Tery  extensive  tracts  of  country. 

Transition     ocis. — These  occur  abundantly,  resting  upon  the   primitive  deposits,  acd 
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frequently  covered  more  or  less  deeply  with  secondary  fomiations.  The  following  rocks  are 
mentioned  by  authors;  viz,  greywacke,  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone. 

Secondary  rocks.  Eocks  of  this  cIbbb  abound  more  ift  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
and  middle  districts  of  the  peninsula.  Old  red  sandstone  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
resting  upon  transition  deposits ;  this  formation  in  its  turn  supports  mountain  limestone,  and 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation.  These  older  secondary  formations  are  overlaid,  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth,  with  new  red  sandstone,  and  other  rocks  apparently  belonging  to  the  lias  and 
oolitic  series.  The  green  sand  and  chalk  deposits  have  not  hitherto  been  met  with.  These 
secondary  deposits  are  rariouBly  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  secondary  trap, 
which  extends  over  vast  tracts  of  country.  The  great  western  or  Malabar  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  commences  in  Candeish,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Comorin,  is  at  its  northern 
extremity  covered  by  a  part  of  an  extensive  overlying  trap  formation,  which  extends  in  this 
quarter  from  the  sea-shore  of  the  Northern  Concan  to  a  considerable  distance  eastward, 
above  and  beyond  the  Ghauts,  as  &r  as  the  river  Toombuddra  and  Nagpore.  The  Hap  hills 
are  tabular,  terraced,  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  often  of  vast  magnitude,  and  the 
whole  frequently  cqeer^  with  splendid  forests  of  teak  and  other  trees,  forming  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenes  in  India. 

Tertiary  rocks.  Tertiary  deposits,  containing  fossil  trees  erroneously  said  to  be  the  tama- 
rind tree,  occur  near  Pondicherry ;  and  clays  and  sands  with  sea-sheJls,  asserted  to  be 
tertiary,  are  met  with  near  Madras. 

Alluvial  rocks.  These  occur  generally  distributed ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  diluvium  is 
of  great  thickness. 

Mijierah  useful  in  the  arts  found  in  Peninsular  India  — Gramie  and  syemtc  These 
rocks,  which  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  Camatic,  Malabar,  and  Mysore,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  a  large  part  of  Bahar,  are  employed  as  buildmg  stones. 
Talc  slate  and  potstone  are  employed  by  the  nativeo  for  the  manulactu?o  ot  various 
utensils.  All  the  fine  plaster  with  which  the  walls  of  lie  house-j  are  coiPred  in  India, 
and  which  is  so  much  admired  by  strangers,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  tine  lime  and 
Boapstone  rubbed  down  with  water.  When  the  plaster  is  nearly  dry,  it  m  rubbed  over  with 
a  dry  piece  of  Boapstone,  which  gives  it  a  polioh  verj  much  resembling  that  of  well 
polished  marble. 

Marbles  are  quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  hut  nowhere  evtensnely  The 
laterite,  or  brick  stone,  is  used  as  a  building  stone,  for  which  it  is  excellently  fitted  Most 
of  the  handsome  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Goa  are  built  ol  it 

Gems.  The  most  valuable  of  all  the  gems,  the  dtanond,  occurs  m  alluvial  deposits,  as 
Cudapah,  Banaganpelly,  &c.,  in  the  ri\pr  di'itrict  of  the  Krishna,  bX-vi  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Godavery  ;  at  Sumbulpore,  in  the  district  of  Mahanuddy ;  and  at  Pannah,  in  Bundel- 
cund.  Corundum,  from  its  coarsest  state  to  its  finest,  in  the  form  of  Oriental  ruby,  occurs 
in  tJie  granite  and  syenite  district ;  the  spinel  rvhy  is  also  a  native  gem,  and  the  same  ia 
the  case  with  zircon,  which  occurs  Id  alluvium  in  the  Ellore  Bistrict.  SchorUnis  topax, 
tourmaline,  and  schorl,  occur  in  the  granite  and  syenite  districts.  Chrysolite  is  an  inmate 
of  the  secondary  trap  rocks ;  precious  garnet,  pyrope  garnet,  and  grenalite  garnet,  are  met 
with  in  primitive  tracts  of  country,  as  also  rock  crystal,  and  various  beautiful  felspars. 
Amethyst  and  calseye,  and  many  kinds  of  cornelian,  jasper,  and  agate,  are  also  natives  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  The  annual  value  of  cornelian  exported  from  India  formerly 
amounted  to  11,0001.  The  secondary  trap  rocks  afford  beautifiil  and  splendid  specimens  of 
different  species  of  the  elegant  itoltte  femily.  Metalliferous  minerals  occur  but  in  small 
quantities.  Gold  and  silver  are  but  sparingly  distributed;  iron  is  abundant,  but  hitherto 
its  ores  have  not  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent.  There  are,  at  present,  no  copper 
mines  of  any  importance,  although  the  general  use  of  copper  or  brass  utensils  among  the 
natives  of  India,  and  the  preference  given  to  them  before  all  other  kinds  of  vessels,  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  metal  was  mined  much  more  extensively  in  former  times. 


p.  2. — Botany, 

British  India,  notwithstandmg  its  vast  extent,  its  varied  vegetation,  and  great  importance, 
must,  inasmuch  as  regards  its  botany,  be  passed  over  in  fewer  words  than  we  could  wish. 
The  present  volume  would  not  suffice  to  contain  half  of  what  is  known  of  the  useful  or 
curious  vegetables  with  which  botanists  are  now  acquainted,  through  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  a  few  individuals,  whose  names,  nevertheless,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  even  in  thie 
brief  notice.  Only  forty  years  ago,  and  nothing  was  ascert^ed,  comparatively  speaking 
(save  through  the  medium  of  the  Hortus  Mutaharicvs),  of  the  vegetation  of  this  vast  coun- 
try, extending  from  near  the  equator  to  beyond  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  sixty-eighth  to  the  ninety-third  degree  of  east  longitude.  In  1793,  Dr.  Roxburgh 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta;  which  includes  within  its 
boundaries  an  area  of  300  acres;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  Hortus  Boianicus  Calcuttensia 
and  the  splendid  Plants  of  Coromandel.  Between  the  years  1820  and  1824,  the  learned 
and  excellent  missionary.  Dr.  Carey,  edited  the  two  volumes  (extending  no  fiirther  than  the 
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class  PenUndria  and  order  Monogynia)  of  Flora  Indica,  from  the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
Dr.  Wallich,  aad  Dr.  Jock.  For  a  short  period,  during  the  illness  and  consequent  absence 
of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  Calcutta 
garden.  To  him  succeeded  on  liia  decease,  Dr.  Wallich,  whose  assumption  of  this  olfice  forms 
a  new  era  m  the  botany  of  India.  This  gentleman,  a  pupi!  of  the  celebrated  Hornemannof 
Copenhagen,  brought  a  degree  of  zea!  to  the  duties  of  his  situation  which  is  rare  Jn  anj 
country,  and  certamly  unequalled  in  a  tropica!  climate.  At  his  suggestion,  the  Honourable 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  placed  the  garden  establishment  upon  a  fooling  &t 
surpassmg  any  thing  of  the  kind  known  in  Europe.  The  spot  of  ground  is  no  less  than 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  upwards  of  300  gWeners  and  labourers  are  empbyed  in 
the  charge  of  it.  Gardens,  in  connection  with  it,  have  been  formed  in  other  remote  parts  of 
the  Indian  possessions ;  collectors  have  been  sent  out  to  discover  new  and  especially  useful 
plants ;  and  the  residents  and  other  gentlemen  attached  to  science  were  invited  to  transmit 
the  vegetable  productions  of  their  respective  distj-icts  to  Calcutta,  both  in  a  livuig  and  dried 
state ;  and  among  these,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gardner,  long  the  Company's  Resident  at 
Silhet,  furnished  most  extensive  and  valuable  collections. 

In  1830,  Dr.  Wallich  himself  undertook  a  journey  to  Nepal,  in  order  to  investigate  and 
procure  its  rich  stores  for  the  garden  and  herbarium.  This  occupied  eighteen  months ;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  visited  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  returned  to  Calcutta,  enriched 
with  new  treasures.  His  last  important  excursion  was  to  Ava,  immediately  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Birman  empire.  Here  an  entirely  new  field  was  laid  open  to  his  view;  and 
when  the  collections  of  this  vast  and  fertile  country  were  added  to  those  aJready  deposited 
m  Calcutta,  the  mass  was  estimated  at  6000  or  9000  species.  Of  the  diiBculty  oi^preserving 
dried  plants  in  an  Indian  country,  few  can  possibly  form  an  idea,  except  Iry  actual  experience. 
In  addition  to  the  coleopterous  insects,  which  in  all  climates  commit  most  provoking  ravages 
on  these  vegetable  mummies,  the  ants  are  ready  in  the  tropics  to  devour  both  the  specimens 
wid  the  paper  m  which  tliey  are  preserved.  To  secure  them  from  these  attacks,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  have  the  cabinets  insulated,  by  setting  the  feet  of  them  in  troughs  of  water. 
But  so  rapid  is  evaporation  under  an  Indian  sun,  that  it  was  the  entire  office  of  a  Hindoo,  to 
go  the  round  of  the  room  and  replenish  these  troughs  with  water  as  last  as  it  evaporated, 
tmtil  the  shadows  of  evening  came  on. 

With  this  vast  herbarium,  and  with  many  seeds  and  chests  of  living  plants.  Dr.  Wallich 
arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  Here  he  expressed  Ihe  generous  wish  that  all 
the  civilised  world  should  benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  his  exertions,  and  that  the  duplicate 
specimens,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous,  should  he  divided  among  the  prmcipal 
botanists,  who  were  also  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  publication  of  those  genera  or  femilies 
with  which  they  are  most  conversant.  In  this  dispersion,  he  was  aided  by  the  most  zealous 
botanists  in  England,  and  h-  M.  A.  DecandoUe  from  Geneva,  and  Professor  Kunth  from  Berlin, 
The  entire  examuiation  of  many  species,  in  order  to  the  formation  of' a  complete  catalogue, 
with  numbers  corresponding  to  the  specimens  distributed,  was  executed  by  Dr.  Wallich.  But 
his  great  work  is  his  Plantre  Asiaticte  Rariores;  a  work  which,  whether  for  the  beauty  or 
rarity  and  interestof  the  subjects,  the  execution  of  the  plates,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tions, is  surpassed  by  no  publication  of  any  period. 

Dr.  Wight  is  another  gentleman  to  whom  the  botany  of  India  is  greatly  indebted.  To  his 
able  charge  was  mtrusted  the  Company's  garden  at  Madras,  so  long  as  this  estahlishment 
continued :  thus  giving  this  gentleman,  as  it  were,  the  same  command  over  the  vegetable 
productions  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  India  which  Dr.  Wallich  enjoyed  over  Ihose  of  Hin- 
dostan  Proper,  In  many  long,  pamful,  and  expensive  journeys,  he  made  ample  collections, 
and  employed,  at  his  own  charge,  an  excellent  draughtsman.  In  the  year  1831  he  arrived 
in  London  with  an  herbarium  of  4000  species,  and  about  100,000  specimens  of  plants  of  the 
presidency  of  Madras. 

Another  excellent  botaJiist,  Mr.  Royle,  has  subsequently  arrived  in  London,  from  a  most 
interesting  district  near  the  northern  lunit  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  namely  Scharan- 

C,  where  an  institution,  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  as  being  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wallich, 
been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  In  the  year 
1779,  Tabita  Khan  first  appropriated  the  revenues  of  seven  villages  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  public  garden;  an  income,  however,  which  was  much  reduced  by  the  native  princes,  his 
successors.  The  Marquess  of  Hastuigs,  with  the  enlightened  views  of  a  statesman,  de- 
termined  that  what  had  been  intended  for  the  gratification  of  an  Asiatic  sensualist,  should 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  means  of  in- 
,  creasing  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  administering  to  the  tastes  of  the  most  civilised 
Europeans.* 

"The  situation  of  Scharanpur,  in  point  of  latitude,  elevation,  vicinity  to  the  hilis,  and  the 
fecility  of  irrigation  (rom  the  Doub  canal,  renders  it  particularly  eligible  for  such  a  purpose; 
•  Bee  an  account  of  the  Honourable  Commnfa  BoianieoL  Gariien  at  Schaianpur,  hy  P.  Eoyle,  Eiq.,  late  Bupar. 
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in  short,  in  latitude  30°,  the  same  parallel  which  futsses  through  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  end 
over  the  southern  boundaries  of  Libya,  Barbary,  and  Morocco,  by  New  Orleans,  between  Old 
and  New  Mexico,  and  passing  through  tne  very  centre  of  China  and  Thibet,  The  elevation, 
too,  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  renders  the  climate  particularly  favourable  for  the 
introduction  into  Lidia  of  plants  from  the  more  temperate 'countries.  The  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, indeed,  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  is  bo  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  that  most 
of  the  annual  plants  from  that  country  may  be  successfully  cultivated,  while  the  cold  is  not 
sufficiently  great,  or  of  long  continuance  enough,  to  destrmr  the  more  southern  plants,  with 
the  exception,  indeed,  of  such  tropical  ones  as  cannot  bear  trosL 

The  best  crops  of  European  and  medicinal  plants,  Mr.Royle  tells  us,  are  obtained  from 
seed  sown  in  November;  after  which  the  weather  becomes  steadily  colder  till  Christmas; 
when  some  heavy  rains  usually  Ml.  Durm^  this  season  the  growth  of  perennial  and  of 
herbaceous  plants  fiijm  warm  climates  is  checked ;  but  in  March  a  rapid  rise  taJtes  placf 
in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  and  the  increase,  amounting  to  43°  of  Fahrenheit 
affords  a  powerful  stimulus,  and  rapidly  accelerates  the  vegetation  of  spring.  About  thi 
middle  of  April  the  hot  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the  beginning  of  June 
when  the  rainy  season  commences,  and  according  bb  it  terminates,  towards  the  beginning  o 
close  of  September,  depends  the  late  or  early  diminution  of  temperature  which  ushers  in  tht 
cold  weather. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Scharanpur  throughout  the  year  is  about  73°  Fahrenheit,  aw 
of  the  months  of  January  52°,  May  85°,  September  79", 
February  55°,  June  90°,  October  79°, 
March  67°,  July  85°,  November  64°, 
April  78°,  August  83°,  December  55°. 
With  a  zeal  that  does  him  tjie  highest  credit,  Mr.  Royle  introduced  to  this  garden  a  greal 
number  of  exotics.  From  China,  the  Litchi,  Loquat,  Wampu,  Longan,  Flat  Peach,  anit 
Digitated  Citron,  the  Spinea  corymbosa,  Dianthus  chinensis,  Rosa  chincnsis,  and  Althiei 
rosea, — From  America,  the  Mahogany,  IjOgwood,  Sapota,  Cherimojo,  Ash-leaved  Maple, 
Pimento,  and  Dahlias. — From  Africa  and  New  Holland,  Aloes,  Pelargonia,  Stapelia^ 
Amaryllis,  Casuarina,  Cajuputi,  &c.  The  Barley  of  the  hills,  called  ood,  from  an  elevation 
of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  become  perfectly  naturalised  in  Scharanpur, 
and  i  singular  species  of  Wheat  from  Kanawar,  at  en  equal  elevation,  succeeds  remarkably 
well;  Florin  Grass  is  there  seen  by  the  side  of  the  Guinea  Grass  and  Lucerne,  Succory  and 
Clover,  in  a  thriving  state.  Many  precious  medicinal  plants  are  already  cultivated,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  many  more  will  be  introduced.  Among  the  former  maybe  mentioned  Rhubarb; 
the  long-leaved  Fir,  which  yields  by  distillation  a  valuable  oil  of  turpentine ;  Henbane,  of 
which  9ie  extract  ia  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  Senna,  &c.  Among  timber  trees  are  the 
Teak,  Saul,  Toon,  Lissoo,  Seriss  Maple,  Casuarina,  Bamboo,  Jasmine,  and  Mulberry,  From 
the  Saul  tree  above  mentioned  a  very  excellent  resin  is  produced ;  while  various  gums  are 
yielded  by  several  trees,  from  the  tower  hills,  now  naturalised  at  Scharanpur.  The  fine 
sugar,  for  which  this  district  is  noted,  is  chiefly  refined  by  the  mucilage  of  two  plants,  the 
Kydia  calycma  and  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus, 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  loo,  is  considerably  extended  by 
the  establishment  of  this  garden ;  for  its  able  superintendent  has  most  succes^Uy  explored 
the  country  in  its  vicinity,  and,  indeed,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  especially  from 
the  tract  of  countiy  running  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  from  Allahabad  up  the  Sutledge, 
and  from  Uie  low  range  of  hills  which  skirt  the  Himalayaji  as  well  as  those  of  Deyra  Dun , 
again  from  that  pact  of  the  Himalayan  range  extending  from  the  plains  to  the  sources  of  the 
(Smges  and  Jumna,'  and  included  between  tlie  former  river  to  the  east  end  the  Sutledge  to 
the  west;  from  Kanawar,  a  place  lying  along  both  sides  of  the  Sutledge  within  the  British 
territories,  but  beyond  the  snowy  passes  of  tiic  Himalayah,  and  likewise  from  the  valley  of 
Cashmere,  whence  Dr.  Royle  has  received  living  bulbs  of  the  "  Saflron"  of  commerce,  and 
roots  of  the  true  Salep  Orchis,  or  Misvi  The  number  of  species  collected  amounts  to  nearly 
4000;  namely,  of  Dicotyledones  2791 
Monocotyledones  783 
Acotyledones    -      279 

3S53. 

The  forests  of  India  aje,  it  is  well  known,  upon  an  extensive  scale ;  and  little,  compaiv 
lively  speaking,  has  as  yet  been  ascertained  of  the  species  of  trees  they  contain.  The  inde- 
fatigable Dr.  Wallich  has,  chiefly  by  his  own  industry,  and  the  various  missions  in  which  he 
was  employed  in  various  parts  of  India,  to  Nepal  and  the  Himalayah  mountains,  and  in  the 
Birmese  territories,  together  with  what  are  grown  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  collected 
no  less  than  456  difierent  species  of  Indian  wood,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  forty 
eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  '  Of  these  a  large  proportion  are 
employed  by  the  natives.  Among  them  is  the  superb  Butea  frondosa  (_fig.  5ff7.),  from  Gual- 
paca:  two  species  of  Careya,  from  Nepal;  six  species  cf  Chestnut,  one  of  Hornbeam,  two 
Cedrelas,  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  mahogany ;  a  Croton,  five  cubits  in  girth ;  two  species  of 
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Daphne,  D.  Gardner!  and  D.  cannabinum,  of  which  the  wood,  indeed,  ts  not  used,  but  the 
inner  bark  is,  in  Nepal,  most  esteneively  nwjiulactured  into  paper,  which  possesses  the 
advantages  of  being  strong,  not  liable  to  crack,  and  which  is  free  from  the  attaclis  of  the 
white  ant;  Dipteronitis  grandiflora,  a  stupendous  tree,  one  of  those  which  yields  wood,  oil, 
and  dammar ;  five  species  of  Spindle  tree ;  numerous  kinds  of  Fig,  but  whose  wood  is  usually 
light  and  of  comparatively  little  value;  an  Ash  {Fraxinns  fioribunda),  whose  wood  is 
exactly  sirailar  to  the  Ash  of  England ;  Gmelina  arborea,  used  for  tamery-ware  of  all  kinds, 
andcylindersof  which,  of  a  proper  size,  are  turned  very  thin  tor  drums :  other  musical  instru- 
ments are  also  made  of  it ;  Cordonia  integrifblia,  of  which  the  Birmese  have  a  superstition 
that  one  beam  in  every  house  should  ajways  consist  of  its  wood ;  three  Hibisci,  Hopea  tinc- 
toria,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  of  which  cannons  are  made,  and  which  produces  a 
valuableresinor  dammar;  a  Holly,  a  Walnut,  "  an  exceedingly  large  tree ;"  a  Juniper,  from 
Himalayah ;  three  species  of  the  beautiful  Lagerstrtemia,  several  of  Laurel,  a  Privet,  which 
constitutes  a  "  tunher ;"  a  Magnolia,  two  kinds  of  Mulberry,  three  of  Nutmeg,  whose  wood 
is  extensively  used;  a  large  Olive;  five  species  of  Pine,  natives  of  Nepal,  one  of  which, 
PinuB  Deodora,  yields  a  fragrant  wood ;  the  very  large  Pine  of  Tawey  (f.  Dammara .') ;  a 
tree-fern  of  Nepal  forty-five  feet  high,  polypodium  giganteum;  three  apecies  of  Plum,  four 
species  of  Pyius,  ten  of  Oalt,  of  which  the  Quercus  semecarpifolia  becomes  a  very  largo 
tree,  having  a  clean  trunk  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  fourteen  to  eighteen 
feet  in  the  girth  at  five  feet  from  the  ground;  a  Buckthorn  whose  wood  is  very  hard  and 
heavy,  not  unlike  English  Yew;  three  Rhododendrons,  among  them  the  splendid  R,  arboreum, 
of  which  gun-slocks  are  made,  and  which  resembles  a  Plum-tree;  a  Rubus  {or  Bramble),  as 
thick  as  a  stout  man's  arm;  three  Willows,  among  them  the  Weeping  Willow  {Salix  baby- 
toiiica),  which  in  Nepal  attains  an  enormous  size ;  Shorea  robusta  (_fig:  598.) ;  Saul,  or  Sole, 
the  staple  timber  of  Hindostan  for  building  purposes;  vast  quantities  of  dammar  or  resin  are 
extracted  fi-orn  it,  as  well  as  from  Dipterocarpus  and  Hopea,  all  of  which  belong  to  one  family. 


the  Dipterocarpea?,  aYew,  and,  la=tly,  we  shall  only  further  mention  the  Teak  iTectona 
gramlis)  (Jis  599  ),  of  which  ships  are  extensively  built,  and  these  are  said  to  be  quite 
equal  to  those  built  of  oak,  the  trunk  attains  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  leaves  are  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  more  long  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  valuable  timber  yielded  by 
India,  none  is  ever  exported ,  and  though  there  is  a  prodigious  extent  of  forest,  neither  pot 
nor  pearl  ashes  have  ever  been  manulactured. 

Cotton  (Qossypium  herbacevm)  {Jig.  600.)  is  a  native  of  tiie  East  Indies,  and  extensively 
cultivated;  so  that,  in  1S18,  67,466,411  lbs.  were  imported  into  Great  Britain;  but  the 
quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries:  the  best  of  it  in  the  London  markets  is 
worth  Zd.  per  lb.  less  than  the  beat  West  India  cotton.  It  is  half  the  value  of  Berbice  cotton: 
that  from  Pernamhuco,  and  the  modem  Egyptian  cotton,  are  reckoned  to  be  60  per  cent 
better :  and  this  inferiority,  again,  is  attributed  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  Hin- 
doos. It  is  indeed  extraordinary,  that,  admirably  as  the  East  Indies  are  calculated  for  the 
growth  and  exportation  of  cotton,  out  of  197,544,880  lbs.  the  average  import  into  Great 
Britain  of  the  years  1827  and  1828,  the  United  States  furnished  151,834,000;  Brazil, 
17,754380;  Egypt,  6,957,800;  the  West  Indies  (English  dependencies),  9,010,560;  and 
•he  East  Indies,  11,987,040. 

Sugar,  the  produce  of  Saccharum  officinarum,  {fig.  601.)  is  equally  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is,  in  feet,  more  or  less  on  object  of  agriculture  in  every  considerable  country  of 
the  vast  regions  comprehended  under  fiiat  name,  from  the  eighth  degree  of  south  to  the 
30th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  Persia  to  China,  both  inclusive.  Of  all  this  wide 
extent,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  no  portion  is  more  suitable  to  its  growth  than  the  British 
possessions.  To  obtain  sugar  in  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  remove  the  idle  and  pernicious  restraints  on  the  settlement  of  Europeans.    But,  as 
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matters  stand  now,  of  38,390,536  lbs.  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  llie  East 
Indies  in  1626,  no  less  than  20,859,440  lbs.,  oc  more  than  half  of  the  whole  amount,  was 
the  produce  of  the  island  of, Mauritius.  And  this  inequality  is  not  owing  to  the  difference 
of  duty  between  Mauritius  and  the  other  East  Indian  sugars :  this  is  not  the  canse  that  tha 
trade  in  the  one  article  is  stationary,  and  in  the  other^vancing  with  an  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  increase.  A  new  soil,  as  yet  unexhausted  by  had  husbandry,  the  introduction  of 
Europeaii  machmery,  and  the  suiierintendence  of  European  resident  proprietors,  are  the  true 


Indigo,  a  staple  art  cle  of  tl  e  East  Ind  es,  one  of  tl  e  n  ost  valuable  of  its  products,  and 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  cultivation  ui  all  Hmdostan,  is  yielded  by  the  Indigofera  tino- 
toria  {fig.  603.) ;  and  it  is  in  that  country  so  lucrative,  because  an  immpuse  extent  of  land 
is  required  to  produce  but  a  moderate  bulk  of  the  dye ;  because  labour  and  land  are  cheajier 
here  than  anywhere  else ;  and  because  the  raising  of  the  plant  and  its  nianulacture  can  be 
carried  on  even  without  the  aid  of  a  house.  The  first  step  m  its  cultivation  is  to  render  the 
ground,  which  should  he  friable  and  rich,  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  dry,  if  naturally 
moist.  The  seeds  are  then  sown  in.  narrow  drills,  about  a  foot  apart.  The  rainy  season  must 
be  chosen  for  sowing ;  otherwise,  if  the  seed  is  deposited  in  dry  soil,  it  heats,  corrupts,  and  is 
lost.  The  crop,  being  kept  free  from  weeds,  is  fit  for  cutting  in  about  two  or  three  months, 
and  this  may  be  repeated  in  rainy  seasons  every  six  weeks.  The  plants  must  not  be  allowed 
to  come  into  flower;  as  the  leaves,  in  that  case,  become  dry  and  hard,  and  the  indigo  pro- 
duced is  of  less  Value ;  nor  must  they  be  cut  in  dry  weather,  otherwise  they  will  not  spring 
again.  A  crop  generally  lasts  two  years.  Being  cut,  the  herb  is  first  steeped  in  a  vat,  till 
it  becomes  macerated,  and  has  parted  with  its  colouring  matter;  then  the  liquor  is  let  off 
into  another,  in  which  it  undergoes  the  peculiar  process  of  beating',  to  cause  the  fecula  to 
separate  from  the  water.  This  fecula  is  let  off  into  a  third  vat,  where  it  remains  for  some 
time,  and  is  then  strained  through  cloth  bags,  and  evaporated  in  shallow  wooden  boxes, 
placed  in  the  shade.  Before  it  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  of  an  inch  square ; 
and  finally  packed  into  boxes  or  sewn  up  in  bags  for  sale.  Indigo  was  not  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  India  before  the  British  settlements  were  formed  there ;  its  profits  were,  at  first, 
so  considerable,  that,  as  in  similar  cases,  its  culture  was  carried  too  far,  and  tlie  market  was 
overglutted  with  the  commodity.  The  indigo  is  one  of  the  most  precarious  of  Oriental 
crops;  being  liable  to  he  destroyed  by  hail-storms,  wiiich  do  comparatively  little  injury  to 
the  sugar-cane  and  other  plants.  European  skill  and  capital  have  been,  in  India,  especially 
applied  to  its  management  for  nearly  fifty  years.  What  was  manufiictiired  by  the-nativea 
of  India,  prior  to  that  time,  was  tradi,  unfit  for  the  European  market,  then  almost  wholly 
supplied  by  South  America,  which  furnished  England  with  about  1,200,000  lbs.  weight. 
There  are  at  present,  in  Bengal,  309  manu&ctories  of  indigo  for  exportation,  of  which  thirty- 
seven  only  are  conducted  by  natives,  and  these  in  imitation  of  the  European  process.  The 
Indians,  However,  cannot  even  imitate  Europeans  to  any  advantage,  with  so  many  examples 
before  diem,  and  in  ftill  possession  of  all  the  land,  to  the  complete  exclusbn  of  their  compe- 
titors ;  for  the  indigo  thus  prepared  is  fiill  15  per  cent,  lower  in  valoe  than  that  manufactured 
by  Europeans ;  and  as  to  indigo  made  by  the  old  native  process,  it  is  still  wholly  unfit  for  the 
foreign  market;  and  even  when  re-manufactured  by  Europeans,  which  is  sometimes  done,  it 
is  still,  flram  the  deterioration  it  has  undergone  in  their  hands,  a  very  inferior  commodity. 
The  average  yearly  quantity  of  indigo  produced  for  some  time  back  in  the  British  dominions 
in  India,  has  ranffed  from  8,500,000,  to  9,000,000  lbs.  weight,  and  in  value  from  2,700,0001 
to  3,3O0,00Oi.  The  produce  of  1828,  the  greatest  ever  known,  amounted  to  12,000,000  lbs. 
Before  Europeans  undertook  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  Indian  indigo,  it  was,  as  already 
aUted,  so  bod  as  to  he  unsaleable  in  any  foreign  market    On  an  average,  it  is  now  about 
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twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  better  than  South  American  indiga  In  short,  about  four-fiflha 
of  the  consumption  of  Europe,  Asia.,  and  America,  is  now  supplied  with  good  Indiim  indigo; 
a  commodity  which,  filly  years  ago,  had  no  existence. 

Oajeput  oil  is  obtained  from  an  East  India  shrub,  the  Melaleuca  Leucadendron,  and,  in  3 
pore  state,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  preparations  for  natural  history. 
It  is  used  oxtemally,  and  with  much  success,  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  affections  and  pains  in 
tlie  joints.  In  India,  too,  it  has  been  empli^ed  in  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  curing  the 
cholera  morbus.  When  that  disease  first  broke  out  in  England,  and  indeed  before  it  actually 
made  its  appearance,  Cajeput  oil  was  in  such  demand,  that  the  price  rose  to  a  most  extrava- 
gant height.  But  when  ila  inefficiency  was  unfortunately  proved,  it  was  soon  reduced  to  ita 
ordinory  slajidard 

Caoutchouc  or  Indjin  Ri  bbpr  is  the  inspissated  juice,  not  only  of  several  species  of  Ficus, 
gQg  but  of  the  Urceola  elastica,  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  or  Elastic  Gum 

Vine  To  the  same  natural  order  with  the  latter  belongs  the 
Strjchnos  Nux  Vomica  (Jig.  603.)  (the  Poison  nut  or  Yomio 
nvf)  whose  seed  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  all  vegetable 
po  Bone:  yot  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  appears  to  be  innocuous,  being 
eaten  by  birds,  &c.  Of  the  same  genus  is  the  Cleansing-  Nut 
(  Sfrjcftrws  potalorum).  "  The  ripe  seeds,"  says  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
are  dried  and  sold  in  every  market  to  clear  muddy  water. 
The  natives  never  drink  clear  well-water,  if  they  can  get  pond 
or  river  water,  which  is  always  more  or  less  impure,  acooiding 
to  circumstances.  One  of  the  seeds  or  nuts,  as  they  are  gener 
ally  called,  is  rubbed  very  hard,  for  a  minute  or  two,  round  the 
inside  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  which  is  generally 
an  unglazed  earthen  one,  and  tlie  wafer  left  to  settle ;  in  a  very 
BiiTchnnj  Nhi  Void  ca  gj  q^^  [ime  the  impurities  fell  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  water 

clear,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  perfectly  wholesome." 

To  the  Fig  tribe  belongs  the  famous  Banyan  of  India,  commonly  called  Peepul  tree,  and 
fonstantly  planted  about  the  Hindoo  temples  (Kcus  religiosa)  (Jig.  604.) : — 


These  roots  or  props  occupy  such  a  space  of  ground,  that  one  growing  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Nerbuddali  covers  an  almost  incredible  area.  The  circumference  which  now  remains  (fiir 
much  has  been  swept  away  by  the  floods  of  the  river)  is  nearly  2000  feet.  The  overhang- 
ing branches,  which  have  not  yet  thrown  down  their  props  or  supports,  overshadow  a  much 
larger  space:  320  large  trunks  are  counted  of  this  singular  tree,  while  the  smaller  ones  ex- 
ceed 3000;  and  each  of  them  is  continually  sending  forth  branches  and  pendent  roots,  to 
foiax  other  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future  progeny.  The  whole,  according  to 
Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  has  been  known  to  shelter  7000  men  beneath  its  wide-spread 
shade. 

No  less  gigantic,  as  a  grass,  than  the  Banyan  as  a  tree,  is  the  Bamboo  (Arunm  Bambns) 
(Jig.  605.),  whose  jointed  stems  or  culms  not  unfrequenlly  exceed  100  feet  m  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  a  foot  near  their  base.  It  is  of  the  most  rapid  growth,  clothed,  especially  at  the 
top,  with  copious  dark  green  foliage,  and  literally  constitutes  forests.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most 
extensively  useful  of  ril  plants,  where  lightness  and  durability  are  required.  Houses  are 
uilt  of  this  cane,  and  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  assures  us  that  they  have  been  known  to  endure 
'  ovrarfs  of  100  years.  Besides  masts  for  boats,  boxes,  cups,  baskets,  mats,  palankeens,  and 
carriages,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  utensils  and  furniture,  both  domeetic  and  rural,  are 
made  of  it.  Paper  is  prepared  from  it,  by  bruising  and  steeping  in  water,  when  it  becomes 
a  paste.   It  is  the  common  fence  for  gardens  and  fields,  and  is  frequently  used  for  water-pipes. 
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rax  Ginseng)  (Jig,.  606.).  which  constitutes  a  valuable  article  of  traile  in 
China  (though  its  medicinal  properties  are  grossly  exaggerated  by  that  extraordinary  people), 
and  the  root  of  a  nearly  allied  species  of  which  (P.  quinque/olia)  is  sold  by  the  Americana 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  #200,000  per  annum,  might,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  be 
collected  to  great  advantage  in  Nepal;  and  this  has  been  Euggested  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who 
published  the  species,  under  the  name  of  Panax  tetraphylla,  in  his  sp](aidid  work,  Planta 
AsialiciE  Rariores. 
^jidal  wood  (Santtdum  al!ntfn)  (fig.  607.),  the  produce  of  a  well-known  fragrant  tree,  is 


ejiten^vely  collected  in  the  western  part  of  India,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  In  some  parts  it 
sells  at  so  high  a  price  that  the  tree  is  seldom  allowed  to  grow  more  than  a  foot  m  diameter. 
It  is  manufactured  into  musical  instruments,  small  cabinets,  boxes,  e=crili)ires,  and  similar 
articles ;  as  no  insect  can  exist,  nor  iron  rust,  as  it  is  said,  within  its  mfluence.  Prom  the 
dust  of  this  wood  the  Bramins  make  the  pigment  which  liey  employ  in  giving  the  frontol 
mark  to  their  god  Vishnu :  and  oil  used  in  their  ceremonies  is  obtained  trom  flie  Ehavings, 
or  at  least  scented  with  them. 

The  Valeriana  Jatamansi  (fig.  608.)  (Nardostochys  Jatamansi  of  De  CandoUe)  abounds 
in  Ihe  hilly  parts  of  Nepal,  and  is  determined  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  be  the  true  Spikenard  of 
the  ancients,  or  Indian  Ward  of  commerce,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  valuable  perfume 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  carried  across  the  desert  to  Aleppo,  where  it  is  used,  in 
substances,  mixed  with  perfume,  and  worn  in  small  bogs,  or  in  the  form  of  essence,  and  kept 
in  little  boxes  or  phials,  like  alter  of  roses. 

Still  lakes,  pools,  and  tanks  of  water,  in  various  parts  of  India  abound  with  many  highlv 

curious  aquatic  plants.    Water-lilies  of  different  hues  ire  very  common  and  one  is  rendered 

608  famous  in  histoiT,  namely  the  fsm 

Cyamiis  Nflumbo  (fig.  C09  ) 

or  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  the 

SBin^o;  of  the  ancients,  whose 

splendid  flowers,  of  a  full  rose 

colour  are  embosomed  in  large 

peltate  leavet.  of  the  tenderest 

green  and  which,  as  well  as 

the  flower  stalk,  rise  corsider 

ably   above   the   surface    not 

floating  like  the  water-lilies  of 

our  country      Sola,  too,  is  an 

aquatic  plant,  of  which  an  m- 
.terestmg  account  is  given  by 

General  Hardwicke,  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Miscellany     "It  hu-a 

I  Pry  often  interested  me  and 
Vulonani  Jaumanai  gratified  my  cuno-itj,"  says 

that  gentleman,  to  "remark to  .j..,..,^^.,.... „,„„„. 

how  many  useful  purposes  the  Sola  is  applied  by  the  natives  of  India,  It  is  the  jEschyno. 
mene  paludosa  of  Roxburgh  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengal,  and  on 
the  borders  of  jcefs,  or  extensive  lakes,  in  evcrj  province  between  Calcutta  and  IJurdwar. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  of  stragglmg  low  growth,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  diameter  of  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  stem  It  is  brought  to  the  Calcutta  bazaars  in  great  quantities  in  a 
green  state ,  and  the  thickest  stems  are  cut  into  laminte,  from  which  the  natives  form  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  various  fency  ornaments  to  decorate  their  shrines  at  Hindoo  festivals.  Tho 
Indians  make  hats  of  it,  by  cementing  together  as  many  layers  as  will  produce  the  requisite 
Ihickness :  in  this  way,  any  kind  of  shape  may  be  formed ;  and  when  covered  with  silk  or 
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,Tloth,  the  hats  are  strong,  and  inconceivably  light  It  is  anarticleof  great  use  to  fishermen; 
it  forms  floats  of  thfi  best  description  to  their  extensive  nets.  Tlieslender  stems  of  the  plants 
are  hundled  into  feacines  about  three  feet  long ;  and  with  one  of  these  under  his  anns  does 
every  fisherman  go  out  to  his  daily  occupation.  With  his  net  on  his  shoulders,  he  proceeds 
to  work  without  a  boat,  and  stretches  it  in  the  deepest  waters  and  most  extensive  laltes,  sup- 
ported by  this  buoyant  iagoL  I  must  not  forget  to  give  you  the  native  name  of  the  plant, 
"vhich  in  Bengalee  is  Simla,  commonly  pronounced  Sola.  Dr.  Roxburgh  considered  the  plant 
Bs  annual  I  believe  The  loliage  and  other  parte  of  the  plant,  where  water  is  wanting, die 
down  tn  the  roots  but  where  water  is  plenliiill,  the  blems  remain,  and  branch  out  afiesh  in 
the  proper  hcastn 

liLstly    we  shill  mtnt  on    among  the  grandest  features  of  Indian  scenery,  the  Palms, 
those  princes  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  which  ad- 
"'"  mu  ster  1o  so  many  of  tlie  wants  and  luxuries  of 

the  nativ  es,  and  which  are  not  confined  to  the  hottest 
parts  ot  the  country ;  for  one  species,  the  Chamieropa 
Mart  ana  of  Wallich's  Plants  Asiatics  Rarioren, 
was  found  by  that  femons  botanist  in  the  valley  tf 
Nepal,  in  kt  SS"  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  50)0 
teet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south  coast  of 
Ind  a  abounds  with  the  Cocoa-nut  (Cocos  nucifera) 
C  fio  610.),  of  which  the  Hindoos  celebrate  365  uses 
that  they  derive  (rota  it.  Far  superior  to  this,  in  the 
magi  itude  of  its  leaves,  of  which  a  single  one  will 
shelter  twelve  men,  is  the  Palmyra  Palm  (Borosffiw 
Jlahelliformia)  {_Jig.  611.),  which  sometimes  attains 
to  100  feet,  while  its  trunk  yields  abundantly  the 
Toddy  or  Palm  wine.  The  Caryota  urens,  in  the 
d  ameter  of  its  stem,  which  is  tliree  feet ;  and  the 
Bet^l  nut  i^Areca  Catechu),  in  the  gracefiilness  of 
ts  trunk  and  foliage,  also  excel  the  cocoa-nut.  The 
Iru  t  of  the  latter  is  eaten  with  the  pungent  leaf  of 
the  Bete!  pepper  already  mentioned,  whence, arises 
t,  appellation  of  Betel-nut  Palm.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
describes  a  dwarf  palm,  under  the  name  of  Phtenis 
tano  fero,  which  yields  a  farinaceous  substance  in 
the  heart  of  the  stem  or  cabbage,  similar  lo  the  Sago 
r  substance  is  the  product,  it  would  appear  of  t  vo  pknL   the  ''agus 


cf  the  shops.  This  lat 
ferinifera  (Jig.  612.),  a 
and  Japanese  plant. 


if  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  the  Cjci 
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Himalayah,  and  the  sovthem  boundary  of  Thibet  *— The  cha  n  of  the  H  makyal  mo  n 
taina,  an  immense  barrier  which  dnides  the  population,  the  anmals,  he  egetat  on,  and  tie 
climate  of  the  East  Indies  and  Southern  Asia,  begins,  easterly,  not  far  from  the  river  Brah . 
mapontra,  about  lat.  28=',  and  extends  in  a  north-west  dhection  as  tar  as  the  Indus,  kt.  35" 
In  the  south  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  plains  of  Nepal;  to  the  north,  it  is  nearly  on  a  leve 
with  the  high  groimd  of  Thibet.    The  highest  known  mountains  belong  to  this  chain ;  they 
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nrc  situated  lietween  the  29th  and  32d  parallels.  Mr.  Colebroolte  lias  deduced  t.ie  follgwing 
elevations  from  the  observations  of  Captain  Blake;  viz.,  the  Peai  of  Chandragiri,  21,935 
feet;  that  of  Swetagar,  35,261  feet;  that  of  Dhawalagiri,  28,015  feet;  this  latter  peak  ex- 
ceeding Chimborazo  by  6000  feet.  Fraaer  estimates  the  height  at  which  the  snow  becomes 
perpetual  on  the  Himalayah  mountains  at  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet;  an  elevation  which 
is  surprising  at  a  distance  of  from  five  t«  nine  degrees  from  the  tropics,  but  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  peculiar  conformrition  of  this  Asiatic  region.  While  large  sheltering  chains 
of  mountains,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  equator,  and  rising  like  steps,  one  above 
another,  from  the  north  of  Siberia  to  Nepal,  break  and  arrest  the  currents  of  cold  air  which 
descend  from  the  hyperborean  country;  on  the  other  band,  the  warm  breezes  from  the, vast 
plains  of  Hindostan  sweep  gently  upward  on  the  easy  slopes  of  the  Himalayah  mountains, 
and  reach  the  higher  regions  without  intermixture  or  contact  with  the  northern  atmosphere ; 
ihus  causing  tha  Himalayan  range  to  partake  of  the  equatorial  zone,  in  the  character  of  its' 
climate  and  vegetation. 

The  lower  plains  of  Nepal  and  Boulan  diHer  little_  from  Hindostan  in  their  vegetation. 
Warmth  and  constant  moisture  keep  up  a  sempiternal  verdure ;  the  cultivated  spots  produce, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mango,  the  Orange,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Peach,  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  the  Walnut-tree,  the  Banana,  the  Bamboo,  &c  The  Erythrina  monosperma  and 
Bombax  heptaphyllum  are  the  most  common  trees  in  uncultivated  spots.  The  forests  of  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  are  composed  porticularly  of  Shorea  rohusta, 
mixed  with  Dalbergia,  Cedrela,  &o.  At  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  the  Pinus 
longifolia  and  Mimosa  Catechu  grow.  At  this  height,  in  about  27°  17'  N.  lat.,  Hamilton 
computes  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  +23°  3'.  In  proportion  as  the  ground  rises,  the 
species  of  plants  that  belong  to  the  plains  of  Hindostan  become  rare,  and  those  which,  are 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  usurp  their  places.  The  vegetation  imperceptibly  assumes  the 
generic  character  of  the  productions  of  the  north,  while  it  still  presents  a  number  of  specific 
types  that  are  foreign  to  Britain.  The  Pine  Apple,  Sugar  Cane,  Bamboo,  and  Rice  are  still 
cultivated  in  the  valleys,  at  an  elevation  of  frT)m  3200  to  4400  feet :  but  beyond  6300  feet 
nothing  but  barley,  wheat,  millet,  and  the  other  grain  of  northern  zones,  will  succeed.  The 
common  trees  are  species  of  Michelia,  Gordonia,  Fir  and  Pine  trees,  Podocaipus,  Chestnut, 
Oak,  Walnut,  Laurel,  Ilex,  fiic. 

There  is  never  either  frost  or  snow  in  Boutan,  except  on  the  high  mountains ;  but  at  Kat- 
mandu (lat.  27°  41'),  the  capital  of  Nepal,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet,  it  snows  every 
winter.  In  that  part  of  the  Hinialayah  range  which  looks  towards  Hindostan,  and  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Thibet,  Fir,  Spruce,  Juniper,  Salix  tetrasperma.  Birch,  &c.  attain  a 
great  height,  when  not  arrested  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  precipitous  ledges,  and  the 
avalanches  of  snow.  At  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  upon  those  peaks  which  shelter  the 
masses  of  perpetual  snow  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  take  their  rise.  Captain 
Hodgson  remarked  a  tree  of  the  femily  of  the  Coniferte,  the  branches  of  which,  as  thick  aa 
a  man's  leg,  swept  the  ground.  This  tree,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  Pine,  and  which  the 
Hindoos  call  Chandan,  is  perhaps  the  Abies  dumosa  of  Don,  which  in  that  country  holds  the 
place  which  Pinus  Pumila  does  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  British  mountains.  Hodgson 
found  the  Chandan  in  lat.  31°  to  32°,  on  the  peak  of  Chour,  and  on  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Kounawur,  which  arise  from  Thibet.  In  this  region,  at  a  pass  about  15,000  feet  high,  A. 
and  P.  Gerard  observed,  on  the  2d  of  October,  under  a  tent,  the  thermometer  indicating,  at 
noon,  -!- 10° ;  at  4  o'clock  it  was  zero,  and  the  following  morning  at  sunrise  the  tempera- 
ture was  8°  3'.  This  cannot  be  considered  cold,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  season, 
the  height,  and  the  latitude.  The  vine,  in  a  favourable  exposure,  produces  delicious  grapes 
at  an  elevation  of  fi^^m  8000  to  12,000  feet  English.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is. owing 
to  the  immediate  efficacy  of  the  solar  radiation,  which  is  the  more  powerful  as  the  interven- 
ing stratum  of  air  is  less  thick  and  more  rarefied.  The  last  villages,  the  last  cultivated 
fields,  are  at  13,000  feet :  and  this  is  the  usual  limit  of  the  large  Pine  forests.  At  this  ele- 
vation it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  harvest  pays  very  inadequately  for  the  labour  of 
cultivation:  it  consisU  of  some  of  the  Cerealia,  Beet  root.  Millet,  &c.  A  thousand  feet 
higher  up,  some  clumps  of  Fir,  Birch,  Gooseberry  bushes.  Rhododendron,  Vaccinium,  &c. 
may  yet  be  seen.  Then  come  the  small  woody  or  herbaceous  flowering  plants  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  attain  to  the  borders  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  last  expiring  eiferts  of  vegetation  here  are  scarcely  difierent  fi^m  what  is  pre- 
sented by  the  summits  .of  the  Andes,  of  Caucasus,  the  Carpathian  and  Swiss  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  &c.,  nor  from  the  productions  of  tjie  extreme  northern  regions,  and  the  antarctic 
districts  that  are  divided  from  Patagonia  by  the  Straits  of  MageUan.  The  larger  natural 
floras,  however  decidedly  pronounced  their  distinguishing  characters  may  be,  when,  under 
tJie  influence  of  a  'fevourable  climate,  they  display  alt  Hieir  richness  and  variety  of  form, 
are  insensibly  reduced,  by  the  efifect  of  a  gradual  diminution  of  annual  temperature,  to  * 
emal!  number  of  femilies  and  of  genera,  whose  specific  types  are,  everywhere,  if  not  tha 
«ame,  yet  so  much  alike,  that  botanists  Hiemselves  are  often  tempted  to  confound  them. 

The  aspect  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Thibet  is  wild  and  melancholy.     High  phinss 
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bounded  on  all  sides  iy  chains  of  mountains,  surmounted  by  enormous  peaks  that  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  often  present  the  traveller  with  nothing  but  those  saline  incrustations 
and  meta,llic  substances  which  induce  an  almost  absolute  sterility.  No  large  vegetable  pro- 
ductions can  be  seen,  only  a  few  herbs  and  shrubs,  whose  stunted  growth  denotes  the  con- 
genial nature  of  the  soil.  In  some  districts  the  land  is  rather  better,  and  is  either  covered 
with  spontaneous  forests  and  verdure,  or  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  hands  of  man.  The 
winters  arc  long  and  severe;  for  three  whole  months,  the  inhabitants  are  immured  in  llieir 
villages  by  the  heavy  snows ;  and  the  summers  are  scorching,  the  sides  of  the  mountaiiM 
reflecting  back  the  sun's  rays  with  extreme  force.  In  valleys  that  are  about  9300  feet  hi^h, 
such  as  those  which  intersect  Uie  Himalayah  chain  and  the  Mount  of  Cailas  to  the  west.  Rice, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Mulberries,  and  Opium  Poppies  are  cultivated.  There  are  also  some  exten- 
sive vineyards,  rivalling;  in  the  excellence,  size,  and  flavour  of  their  produce,  the  grapes  of 
Cabulislan.     Apricots,  Walnuts,  and  Apple  trees  grow  in  the  forests. 

There  are  certainly  some  remarkable  discrepancies  between  the  climate  of  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  Thibet  The  former,  of  less  elevation,  and  nearer  the  tropics,  has, 
like  the  equatorial  zone,  its  periods  of  rain  and  drought ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  winter 
temperature  is  generally  lower  there  than  in  Kounawur,  though  the  cold  be  very  severe. 

The  Alps  of  Thibet,  like  those  of  Nepal  and  Boutan,  produce  Spruce,  Fir,  Juniper,  Oak, 
Hazel,  Alder,  Willow,  Birch,  Elder,  Horsechestnut,  Ash,  lies.  Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  Kho- 
dodendron,  Vaccinium,  &c. 

Himalayah  and  Thibet  bring  us  to  the  western  frontier  of  China,  where  we  meet  with  the 
Transition  2i)ne.  But  what  positive  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  vegetation  of  a 
country,  which  the  unalterable  manners,  and,  as  it  were,  the  very  instinct,  of  its  inhabitants 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  more  completely  than  could  be  effected  by  track- 
less seas,  howlmg  deserts,  or  mounfains  of  greater  elevation  and  asperity  than  the  alps  of 
the  Himalayah  ^ 

Sdbsect.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  zoology  presents  a  vast  field  for  observation;  and  although  many  paits  have 
been  explored  by  Europeans,  there-still  remain  entire  provinces  which  have  never  yet  been 
visited  by  the  naturalist.  Pennant  brought  together  all  the  information  which  was  known 
in  his  time ;  but  the  revolutions  in  nomenclature,  which  more  enlarged  views  of  natural 
sciencehave  since  occasioned,  and  theimportant  discoveries  since  made,  have  now  rendered 
the  ''  Indian  Zoology"  of  little  service  to  the  modern  naturalist.  It  is  not  a"  bare  list  of 
animals,  with  their  scientific  names,  that  is  now  wanted,  but  rather  informatbn  on  the  geo- 
graphic range  and  the  natural  economy  of  each,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  countries  Ihey  respectively  inhabit.  The  publication  of  the  voluminous  materials,  col 
lected  bv  General  Hardwicke,  during  a  long  residence  in  British  India,  will  materially  illus- 
trate these  questbns.  In  the  mean  tunei  the  following  brief  notices  on  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  Indian  zoology,  wiO  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  as  tending  to  illustrate 
our  previous  remarks  on  the  distribution  of  Asiatic  animals  in  general. 

The  Quadrupeds  which  appear  to  characterise  more  particularly  the  regions  of  continental 
India  are  the  following.  They  are  arranged  under  those  divisions  of  the  peninsula  where 
naturalists  inform  us  they  a 


From  the  foregoing  list,  it  would  appear  that  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  species,  are  very  small ;  and  that  this  fact  tends  to  invalidate  the  position,  previ- 
ously advanced,  that  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Asiatic  India,  when  compared  with  America, 
appears  to  be  the  abundance  of  its  ferocious  quadrupeds.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  numerical  quantities  must  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  the 
question,  whether  that  abundance  is  occasioned  by  number  or  by  species.  To  illustrate  this 
ferther,  we  may  state,  that  during  two  years  and  a  half  spent  in  traversing  the  forests  of 
BrazU,with  the  sole  view  rf  investigating  its  productions,  we  never  once  saw,  or  procured,  a 
ferocious  animal :  so  thinly  do  they  appear  scattered,  in  that  empire,  or,  at  least,  over  such 
nces  as  we  visited.  Now,  the  Tigers  of  India  aie  well  known  to  be  so  numerous,  that 
mpossible  to  enter  the  woods  or  jungles  without  seeing  the  print  of  their  feet,  or  incurring 
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tie  danger  of  their  attack.  Even  the  common  people  employed  in  agriculture  are  frequently 
alarmed  by  their  appearance,  and  fall  a  prey  to  their  ferocity,  close  to  human  habitaiions ; 
neither  can  the  abundance  of  these  terrific  animals  be*ttaced  to  a  thinness  of  population,  in 
respect  to  which  (he  interior  of  Brazil  is  much  more  deficient  If  the  accounts  of  Oriental 
tTttTellera  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  proportion  of  population  between  the  two  regions  may 
be  no  greater  then  one  to  five.  The  "next  neighbour"  to  a  Brazilian  of  the  interior  fi:e- 
quently  resides  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  often  of  a  two  days'  journey,  particularly  in 
(he  central  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  or  the  "  Great  Wood." 

A  brief  notice  of  the  following  quadrupeds  will  be  interesting  or  instructive ; — the  Rhi- 
noceros, the  Tiger,  the  Ichneumon,  and  the  Antelope. 

The  Indian  one-homed  Rhinoceros  of  the  continent  (Jig.  613.)  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
gl^g  islands.     Thicker  and  more  unwieldy  fijr 

—  his  size  than  the  Elephant,  he  exhibits  in 

confinement  much  of  the  singular  sagacity 
observed  in  that  gigantic  animal.  A  young 
one  described  by  M.  Cuvier,  and  which  was 
lately  alive  in  Paris,  evinced  many  such 
habils.  He  smelt  at  every  thing,  and  seem- 
ed lo  prefer  sweet  fruits,  and  even  sugar 
itself,  to  any  other  food.  Like  the  elephant 
he  collected  and  held  every  thing  intended 
for  his  mouth  with  the  moveable  upper  lip ; 
and  when  he  ate  hay,  he  formed  it  first  into 
little  bundles,  which  he  placed  between  his 
1      f  teeth  by  means  of  his  tongue.   The  nature 

of  its  hide  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
old  writers.  The  whole  hody  is  covered  vrith  a  very  thick  tuberculous  grayish  skin,  nearly 
naked,  and  disposed  in  irregular  fiDlds,  under  which  it  was  flesh-coloured:  over  this,  particu- 
larly on  the  tall  and  ears,  were  scattered  a  few  stiff  thick  hairs.  But  it  is  in  e  wild  slafe 
only  that  the  bodily  powers  of  this  creature  can  be  fully  estimated :  and  Ihese  are  ft^uently 
displayed  in  a  surprising  degree.  A  few  years  ago,  as  Major  Smith  relates,  a  hunting  party 
of  Europeans,  with  ttieir  native  attendants  and  elephants,  met  with  a  herd  of  seven ;  appa- 
rently led  by  one,  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest  This  boldly  charged  the  hunters. 
The  leading  elephants,  instead  of  using  their  tusks  as  weapons,  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
and  received  the  thrust  of  the  Rhinoceros's  horn  on  the  posteriors ;  the  blow  brought  them 
and  their  riders  to  the  ground.  No  sooner  had  they  risen  than  it  was  repeated,  and  in  thia 
manner  did  the  contest  continue,  until  four  of  the  seven  were  shot,  when  the  rest  retreated. 
This  anecdote  shows  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Rhinoceros,  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
activQ  ferocity  of  the  lion  and  the  ponderous  strength  of  the  elephant;  but  this  is  only  exerted 
in  self-defence.  The  Rhinoceros  derives  all  his  fix>d  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is 
quiet  and  peaceable  if  left  to  himself. 
The  Bengal  or  Royal  Tiger  {fig.  614.)  is  the  scourge  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  islands. 
Equal  in  size  to  the  Lion,  though  generally  inferior 
°^*  in  strength,  it  wants  not  courage  or  fetwcity  to 

attack  the  king  of  beasts ;  a  temerity  which  gene- 
rally proves  iatal.  Ferocity  cannot  he  more  horridly 
developed  than  in  the  Tiger:  it  may,  indeed,  be 
termed  a  sanguivorous  animal,  for  it  will  suck  the 
blood  of  its  victim  previously  to  eating  it,  and  will 
seize  on  any  other  that  may  come  in  sight ;  treating 
it  in  the  same  way.  Its  horrid  avidity  is  such,  tiat, 
jwhiie  so  engaged,  it  will  almost  bury  its  head  and 
fiice  in  the  reeking  carcase  of  its  prey.  According 
to  Marsden,  the  tigers  in  Sumatra  are  so  abundant, 
that  whole  villages  are  sometimes  depopulated  by 
them.  Vet,  from  a  superstitious  prejudice,  it  is 
with  difficulty  the  natives  are  prevailed  upon,  oven 
IS  for  their  destruction,  until  revenge  for  some  loss  in  their  own 
fiunijy  bursts  the  shackles  of  fiinaticism  under  which  they  habitually  sink. 

The  Indian  Ichneumon  has  some  resemblance  to  the  weasel,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
Mmgmste.  Its  total  length,  with  the  tail,  is  about  two  feet  It  feeds  entirely  upon  small 
animals,  particularly  birds,  and,  for  its  size,  appears  as  voracious  as  the  tiger.  ■  Although 
capable  of  being  tamed,  and  even  taking  pleasure  in  the  caresses  of  its  master,  it  becomes 
L'ztremely  ferocious  at  sight  of  those  little  animals  which  constitute  its  prey.     If  within 


Bengal  TVr- 


by  large  rewards,  t 


extremely  lerocious  at  signt  or  tnose  littte  animals  which  constitute  its  prey, 
reach  of  a  bird,  it  will  spring  forward  with  a  rapidity  which  the  eye  cannot  folk 
victim,  break  its  head,  and  then  devour  it  with  the  utmost  voracity.     This 
iiolcs,  or  in  burrows,  near  habitations. 
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e  probably  two  species)  are  peculiai 

is  named  Chickara  inhabits  the  forests 

and  hilly  tracts  along  the  western  provinces  of  Bengai,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa.  It  is  a  delicate-shaped,  wild,  and  agile  little 
creature,  measuring  about  twenty  inches  and  a  half  high  from 
the  shoulders.  Its  general  colour  is  bright  bay  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  form  of  the  horna  is  simple;  the 
largest  pair  being  three  inches  long,  and  the  others  only  three 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  Birds,  as  we  before  observed,  are  numerous ;  but,  how- 
^     ever  interesting  to  the  scientiiic  naturalist,  there  are  few 
which  demand,  in  this  place,  a  particular  description.     The 
Peacock   is   the  glory  of  Indian  ornithology.     The  Jungle 
over  the  whole  of  this  peninsula,  but  is  replaced,  in  the  islands, 
by  other  species:  it  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  that  domes- 
ticated in  Europe.     The  Oriental  Pigeons  vie  with  the  Parrots 
in  the  brilliancy,  yet  softness,  of  their  tints."   There  are  no  less 
than  twenty-one  species  described  as  inhabiting  the  continents 
of  India,  and  eleven  more  are  peculiar  to  China,  Molucca,  and 
the  islands.     It  is  singiilar  that  this  family,  in  point  of  species, 
is  distributed  in  the  two  hemispheres  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions; twenty-four  being  described  as  American,  and  thirty-one 
aa  Asiatic :  most  of  tho  latter  have  the  ground  colour  of  their 
plumage  bright  green,  and   principally  belong  to  the   genua 
Ptilonopus  Swains.    The  gigantic  Cranes  have  already  been 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  such  smaller  birds  as  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  whole, 
jomie  (^cii.  ^^^  Peacocl:  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 

dbout  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  superb  bird  ra  creation,  although 
a  ftmiliar  acquaintance  with  its  form  takes  something  from  that  admiration  which  it  would 
otherwise  excite.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  greatest  profusion  over  the  extensive  plains  of 
Iiidia,  where  it  grows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  with  us.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  a 
shy  bird ;  and  domesticated  individuals  are  sometimes  of  a  pure  white  colour.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  natives  have  the  following  very  curious  mode  of  catching  these  birds.  A 
kind  of  banner  is  prepared,  lighted  hy  candles,  and  ornamented  with  painted  figures  of  Pea- 
cocks. This  is  carried,  during  the  night,  and  held  up  to  such  trees  as  are  known  to  be  their 
roosting-places.  The  birds,  dazzled  by  the  light,  and  deceived  by  tho  figures,  repeatedly 
stretch  out  their  necks,  ti!!  they  become  entangled  in  a  noose,  fixed  on  the  banner :  the  fewler 
then  draws  the  cord,  and  secures  his  game. 

The  domesticated  animals  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  Asiatic  Elephant,  long  con- 
founded with  that  of  Africa,  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  much  smaller  ears.  Its  services 
appear  universal,  and  it  is  as  essential  to  the  Indian  sportsman  as  a  good  horse  is  to  an  English 
fos-hunter.  Domestication  has  so  fer  counteracted  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  tame  elephants 
are  employed  to  catch  and  decoy  their  wild  brethren.  The  Oxen  are  all  of  the  humped 
breed ;  and  the  Buiiklo  is  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  Asiatic  Sheep,  in  general, 
observes  Major  Smith,  are  partly  of  the  same  broad-tailed  races  as  are  found  in  Africa, 
There  is,  however,  another  breed  in  India,  rather  high  on  the  legs,  with  moderate  curved 
horns,  and  a  collar  of  hair  reachmg  to  the  shoulders ;  the  tail  is  more  hairy  than  the  body, 
and  reaches  below  the  houghs ;  tliis  variety  is  also  found  in  China. 
Sect.  m.—Historical  Qeography.  ■■ 
The  name  of  India  has  always  been  celebrated  in  the  Western  world,  not  only  as  a  region 
abounding  in  rich  jffoducts,  but  as  an  early  seat  and  fountain  of  civilisation  and  philosophy. 
Whatever  literary  talent  or  application,  however,  the  Hindoos  might  possess,  none  of  it  was 
turned  to  history;  of  which  only  some  faint  traces  appear,  amid  the  most  extravagant  fables. 
The  first  authentic  notice  is  aflbrded  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander ;  but  that  event,  so  cele- 
brated in  Greek  history,  was  a  mere  partial  inroad,  producing  no  lasting  effects.  Yet  the 
narratives  of  this  expedition  are  precious,  in  so  tar  as  they  show  that  the  Hindoos  were  then 
precisely  the  same  people  as  now;  divided  into  castes,  addicted  to  ascetic  superstition,  reli- 
gious suicide,  and  abstruse  philosophy.  It  does  not  appear  that  India  was  then  the  seat  of 
any  extensive  empire ;  but  it  was  divided  among  a  number  of  smaller  states.  The  expedition 
rf  Seleucus  and  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a  great  em 
pire,  of  which  the  capital  was  Palibothra,  on  the  Ganges;  but  the  histories  neither  of  the 
Bast  nor  of  the  West  convey  any  details  of  the  dynasty  which  reigned  in  that  inighty 
metropolis.  The  inleiposition  of  the  hostile  monarchy  of  the  Parthians  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication  between  Home  and  India,  though  one  embassy  from  tlie  latter  country  is  said  tt 
have  reached  the  court  of  Augustus. 
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The  Mahometan  conquest  by  the  Gaznevide  dynasty  formed  the  era  at  whith  a  regukt 
series  of  authentic  history  commences  for  India.  The  bold  and  rough  population  who  inhabit 
the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  enabled  Mahmoud  the  Great  to  unite  all  the  west  of  India, 
with  Khoraaan  and  great  part  of  Tartary,  into  one  empire.  His  dynasty,  indeed,  was  sub- 
verted by  that  of  Ghori,  which  was  followed  by  the  long  series  of  the  Patan  emperors.  In 
1398  they  were  vanquished  by  Timour ;  but  it  was  more  than  a  century  aften^ards  that 
Baher  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  which,  extended  under  Akbai  and  Aurengzebe,  displayed 
a  power  and  splendour  scarcely  equalled  by  any  monarchy  even  of  Asia.  Along  with 
Afghanistan,  it  included  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindoslan,  except  some  obscure  corners  and 
mountain  districts ;  and  even  ail  these,  more  or  less,  owned  its  supremacy.  The  sway  of 
Aurengzebe  extended  probably  over  80,000,000  souls,  while  his  treasure  was  estimated 
at  32,000,000i. ;  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  nearly  triple  the  same  amount  in  this  quarter  of  the 

The  empire  of  Aurengzebe  was  soon  undermined  by  disputed  succession  and  effeminate 
habits  among  his  descendants;  it  was  shaken  by  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  power,  and  in 
1738  it  was  overthrown  by  the  successfiil  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  Nadir  carried  off  all  the 
treasures  of  Delhi,  estimated  by  the  lowest  compulation  at  70,000,00Ot  sterling.  Yet  he 
returned  to  Persia,  leaving  to  the  Mogul  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Indus;  but  from  that 
moment  the  Mogul  empire  remained  the  mere  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  All  the  tribes 
which,  during  its  day  of  power,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  now  descended  to  dispute 
its  finest  provinces ;  even  {tfivate  adventurers  raised  themselves  into  sovereigns.  Among 
those  tribes  were  pre-eminent  the  Mahrattas,  who,  from  tho  Vindhya  mountains,  and  the 
head  of  the  western  Ghauts,  had  already  over-run  the  north  of  the  Deccan,  and  now  pene- 
trated to  tlie  imperial  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra ;  while,  in  the  south,  Hyder  Ali  erected 
the  powerful  ktagdora  of  Mysore.  A  shadow  of  the  Mogul  name  was  preserved  only  by 
the  policy  of  rival  chiefe,  endeavouring  each  to  draw  round  himself  the  reverence  which 
that  name  still  commanded.  A  new  power  appeared  in  the  field.  Ahmed  Shah,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  entered  India,  and  completely  defeated  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  great  battle  of  Panniput.  But  while  these  chiefs  contended  thus  fiercely  for  empire, 
a  new  power  was  rising,  beneath  which  they  were  all  destined  to  bend. 

The  European  powers,  in  exploring  through  many  dangers  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  had  made  it  their  first  object  to  gain  access  to  the  splendid  commerce  of  which 
India  bad  always  been  the  theatre.  To  carry  it  on  with  security,  and  protect  themselves 
against  (he  violence  and  extortion  of  the  native  powers,  fortified  fectories  were  perhaps  in- 
dispensable. This  step,  once  made,  soon  led  to  further  acquisitions.  The  Portuguese,  under 
Albuquerque,  began  a  career  of  conquest,  and  founded,  at  Goa,  a  species  of  kingdom,  which, 
however,  fell  soon  into  decay.  The  other  nations  long  confined  themselves  to  commercial 
pursuits.  The  vas^  commerce  of  England  was  protected,  in  Bengal  by  Fort  William,  in  the 
Carnatic  by  Fort  George,  ajid  in  the  West  by  Bombay,  on  the  Island  of  Salsette ;  while  the 
French  fixed  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  at  Pondicherry.  The  triumphant  war  of  1756 
gave  to  England  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  India  over  the  other  European  powers.  About 
the  same  time  she  began  to  acquire  territorial  possessions  in  Hindostan.  Her  first  enter- 
prises were  on  the  side  of  the  Carnatic ;  but  there  she  was  long  held  in  check  by  the  vigour 
and  i»wer  of  Hyder  Ali.  In  Bengal  her  military  careen  opened  undw  the  darkest  auspices. 
Surajab  Doulah,  the  soubah,  invested  Port  William  with  a  large  army,  and,  having  forced 
it  to  surrender,  threw  the  small  garrison  into  that  horrid  dungeon,  named  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  perished.  Soon  after,  however,  Jjord  Clive  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement,  and,  having  taken  the  field,  proved,  in  the  battle  of  Plassy,  how 
superior  a  small  body  of  English  were  to  the  undisciplined  numbers  of  the  Bast.  The  soubah 
was  deposed,  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  his  general,  Meer  Jafiier,  who  was  destined  to 
rule  altogether  as  the  vassal  of  the  English  Bast  India  Company.  Not  being  found  suf- 
ficiently compliant  with  the  tenure,  he  was  superseded,  as  were  others  m  succession,  until 
1765,  when  the  Company  assumed  to  itself,  under  a  nominal  reference  to  the  Mogul,  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  At  the  same  time  the  victories  gained  over 
the  Nabob  of  Oude  extended  the  virtual  dominion  of  Britain  nearly  to  the  Jumna.  Mean- 
time the  Carnatic  was  a  scene  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  struggles,  especially  with 
.  Hyder,  by  whom  the  British  dominion  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 
Being  threatened,  howevei,  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  vigorously  pressed  by  Sir  Eyre  Coot^, 
that  chieftain  at  length  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  His  son,  Tippoo,  though  hrave,  did 
not  inherit  the  policy  or  experience  of  his  father;  and,  after  two  obstinate  wars,  his  career 
was  terminated  in  1799:  Seringapatam  was  taken,  himself  killed,  his  kingdom  appropriated 
by  Britain  in  fiill  sovereignty,  or  divided  among  her  vassals.  Such  vast  acquisitions,  how- 
ever, placed  that  country  in  open  rivalry  with  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power,  now  completely 
pre-eminent  above  that  of  the  Mogul,  extended  over  all  the  central  provinces.  In-1803, 
while  the  Marquess  Wellesley  was  governor-general,  this  rivalry  broke  out  into  onen  war 
The  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  of  the  campaign  formed  by  that  slafesman.  seconded  by 
the  military  talents  of  lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  on  tlie  field  of  Assaye,  con- 
29* 
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spicQousIy  displayed  those  talents  which  afterwards  made  him  the  first  captain  of  the  age, 
completely  broke  the  power  of  that  formidable  confederacy.  The  Peishwa,  its  nominal  head, 
was  indeed  replaced  in  his  supremacy  over  tlie  military  chiefe  who  had  assumed  independent 
power ;  but  an  auxiliary  force  stationed  at  Poonah,  his  capital,  ensured  the  administration  of 
every  thing  according  to  the  mandate  of  the  council  at  Calcutta.  The  British,  after  making 
a  pecuniary  provisiun  for  the  lael  representative  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  took  into  their  im- 
mediate sovereignty  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  once  proud  capitals  of  India;  and  there  remained 
only  in  the  northern  and  western  extremities  a  few  states  wiio  were  not  their  subjects,  allies, 
or  tributaries.  In  1817,  a  new  war  was  undertaken  for  the  reduction  of  the  Pindarees,  a  rude 
lawless  tribe,  harboured  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  Though  attempting  only 
a  flying  and  predatory  warfare,  they  spread  bo  wide,  and  caused  such  desolation,  that  the 
Marquess  of  HitAtings  conceived  their  suppression  to  be  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  of 
India.  The  opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  gave  occasion  for  the  great  Mahratta  chief 
Holkar,  tiie  Peishwa,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  to  shako  off  the  yoke,  on  which  the  contest 
assumed  a  very  formidable  character.  The  Peishwa  was  at  length  vanquished,  and  obliged 
to  retire  upon  an  annaal  stipend  of  lOO.OOIM. ;  while  the  other  two  chiefs  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  entire  vassalage,  and  the  British  sway  over  Hindostan  was  more  firmly  established 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  was  still  further  extended  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  re- 
sislance  mode  by  the  Kajah  of  Nepal.  That  prince,  however,  though  humbled,  retained  his 
independence ;  and  his  territories,  with  those  of  the  Sek  n  the  e  t  are  at  present  the 
only  parts  of  India  not  placed  completely  under  the  cot  t  ol  ot  tl  e  B  tish 

Sect.  IV, — Political  Geograpl  y 
India  has,  for  many  successive  ages,  been  the  theat  e  of  absolute  empire,  exercised  by 
foreign  military  potentates.  It  presents,  however,  many  pecul  a  t  es  distinguishing  it  from 
a  mere  ordinary  despotism.  The  basis  of  its  populat  on  stdl  ns  Is  f  that  remarkable 
native  race  who,  during  a  subjection  for  thousands  of  y  a  s  las  eta  ned,  quite  unaltered, 
all  the  features  of  their  original  character.  They  preserve  in  full  lorce  that  earliest  form,  a 
village  constitution,  their  attachment  to  which  seems  only  to  have  been  rendered  stronger 
by  the  absence  of  every  other  political  right  and  distinction.  The  village,  considered  as  5 
political  association,  includes  all  the  surrounding  territory  irom  which  the  inhabitanta  draw 
their  subsistence.  Not  only  the  public  services,  but  all  trades,  witi  the  exception  of  the 
simple  one  of  cultivatmg  the  ground,  are  performed  by  individuals  who  hold  tliem  usually 
by  heredita^  succession,  and  who  are  paid  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  land,  and  by  fized 
presents.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  petail,  or  head  man  of  the  vilkge;  the  police 
officers,  with  servants  under  them;  an  officer  whose  busmess  it 'is  to  understand  all  local 
rights  and  boundaries,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  of  disputes  respecting  land ;  the  superintendent 


!s;  the  brahmin;  the  astrologer;  the  village  register;  the  sraitii,  carpenter, 
poet,  musician,  dancing  girl.  So  jleep  is  the  principle  of  this  association,  and  so  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  rights  connected  with  it,  that  it  has  remained  unafiected  1:^  all  the  storms  of 
revolution  which  have  passed  over  India.  Even  after  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  have  been 
obliged  to  flee  before  the  devastation  of  a  successful  invadmg  army,  they  have  never  failed, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  to  seek  their  native  spot,  and  have  been  allowed,  without  contro- 
versy, to  resume  their  occupancy.-  "  In&nt  potails,"  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  the 
second  and  third  m  descent  from  the  emigration,  have  in  many  cases  been  carried  at  the 
head  of  these  parties.  When  they  reached  their  villages,  every  wall  of  a  house,  every  field, 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispute  or  litigation  among 
themselves  or  government;  and  in  a  few  days  every  thing  was  in  progress,  as  if  it  kid 
never  been  disturbed."  Such  is  the  strength  of  this  principle  of  union,  Uiat  a  wise  ruler, 
even  the  most  arbitrary,  in  levying  a  revenue  or  demanding  services  of  any  kind,  has  found 
it  the  most  expedient  method  to  apply  to  the  heads  of  the  village,  and  delegate  to  them  the 
task  of  collection  and  apportionment.  In  rural  or  hilly  districts,  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
was  confided  to  a  class  of  officers  called  zemindars,  who  acquiring  by  degrees  an  hereditary 
tenure,  and  being  merely  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  rent  came  to  be  viewed  as  proprie- 
tors burdened  with  a  high  land  tax.  Being  intrusted  at  the  same  time  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and  police,  and  having  a  force  under  them  for  that  purpose, 
they  became  in  a  manner  the  feudal  lords  of  the  district.  Under  them  the  immediate  culti- 
vators were  the  ryols,  who,  either  by  origmal  right  or  long  established  usage,  held  the  lands, 
BO  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  in  undisturbed  tenure,  which  descended  from  &ther  to  son 
without  alteration. 

The  classes  now  enumerated  belong  all  to  the  Hindoo  population,  and,  so  long  as  theyare 
permitted  lU  move  unmolested  in  this  circle,  they  quietly  behold  all  the  high  places  occupied 
liy  any  people,  however  strange  or  foreign,  with  whom  rests  the  power  of  the  sword. 
They  have  no  idea  of  political  rights  or  privileges,  of  a  country  or  nation  of  their  own,  and 
in  whose  glory  and  prosperity  they  are  interested;  they  never  converse  on  such  subjects, 
and  can  scarcely  he  made  to  comprehend  what  they  mean.  Their  only  political  bond  is  to 
a  chief  who  possesses  popular  qualities,  and  attaches  them  by  pay  and  promotion;  to  lura 
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thejr  oftf.ii  manifest  signal  fidelity,  but  are  strangers  to  every  other  puHlc  feeling.  Des- 
potism is  not  only  established  by  long  precedent,  but  ia  rooted  in  tho  very  habits  and  minds 
of  the  community.  Such  habits  naturally  predispose  the  people  of  a  fertile  region,  bor- 
dered by  poor  and  warlike  tribes,  to  fell  into  a  state  of  regnlar  and  constant  subjection  to  a 
fi>reign  yoke. 

The  power,  as  we  have  seen,  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  Hindostan,  was  Maho- 
metan. The  votaries  of  Islam,  as  usual,  entered  India  sword  in  hand,  announcing  proscrifK 
tion  and  desolation  against  all  who  should  profess  a  iaith  opposite  to  their  own  j  but  whila 
by  these  unlawful  instruments  they  had  converted  the  whole  west  and  centre  of  Asia,  in 
India  their  religion  never  made  the  slightest  impression.  The  Hindoos  opposed  to  it  a  quiet 
and  passive,  but  inimoveable  resistance.  The  conquerors,  finding  in  them  such  a  fixed 
determination  upon  this  point,  while  on  every  other  they  were  the  most  submissive  and 
peaceable  subjects,  allowed  their  own  bigotry  to  be  disarmed.  With  the  exception  of  Au- 
rengzebe  and  Tippoo,  they  have  long  left  the  votaries  of  Brahma  in  the  unmolested  possession 
of  their  feitli,  and  of  the  various  observances  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Mahometans 
have  been  reckoned  at  nearly  10,000,000,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  populatbn  of  Hindostan ; 
but  in  this  number  we  suspect  that  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  have  been  included,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  the  provinces  on  the  western  frontier  that  they  enter  largely  into  the  mass 
of  population.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  employed  themselves  as  cultivators,  or  in  the 
fabrics  of  the  country.  They  consisted  almost  solely  of  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  officers  employed  by  hiin,  who,  with  their  lamilies  and  posterity,  swelled  gradu- 
ally into  a  numerous  people.  The  residence  of  the  Mogul  was  rather  a  great  movmg  camp, 
than  a  fixed  metropolitan  city.  Delhi,  Agra,  or  any  other  places,  which  his  abode  caused  to 
rank  with  the  most  splendid  cities:  of  the  East,  when  deserted  by  liis  army  and  train,  sunk 
into  towns  of  secondary  magnitude.     The  great  lords  who  were  once  his  courtiers,  counsel- 

rs,  and  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  were  called  omrahs,  of  whom  there  were  four  prm- 
jipal.  They  were  supported,  not  by  pay,  but  by  certain  portions  of  land  assigned  to  them, 
of  which  they  drew  the  revenues.  The  provinces  were  governed  also  in  a  military  manner 
by  soubahs,  who,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercised  within  their  own  limits  all  the 
authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  many  cases,  they  came  gradually  to  regard  those  territories  as 
belonging  to  them  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right;  and,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire, 
openly  erected  themselves  into  independent  rulers.  The  family  of  Hyder  was  Mahometan. 
That  dynasty,  however,  and  almost  all  the  others,  have  been  crushed,  by  the  power  either 
of  Britain  or  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  other  sway  in  India.  The 
Mahometans  have  become  a  subject  race. 

In  contemplatmg  Hindostan,  as  it  now  exists,  the  power  of  Britain  appears  entirely  pre- 
dominant This  absolute  sway  of  an  island  comparatively  so  small,  over  an  empire  of 
100,000,000  inhabitants,  situated  nearly  at  its  antipodes,  and  accessible  only  by  so  vast  a 
circuilofocean,  presents  one  ofthe  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Yet  the  subjection  is  complete,  and  almost  universally  peaceable ;  and  the  presages  of  its 
short  continuance,  which  some  entertain,  are  perhaps  chimerical.  We  have  already  observed 
that  profoundly  passive  disposition  i*hieh  prevails  among  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  so 
long  as  no  violence  is  done  to  their  faith,  and  their  ordinary  habits  are  not  interfered  with. 
The  number  of  Europeans  by  whom  such  vast  dominions  are  held  m  subjection  very  litths 
esceeda  30,000,  But  this  number  is  multiplied  by  that  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the 
Hmdoo,  which  makes  it  easy  lo  train  him  into  an  instrument  for  holding  his  own  country  in 
subjection.  He  has  scarcely  tlie  idea  of  a  country  to  fight  for.  "  The  Asiatic,"  says  Mr. 
Fraser,  "  fights  for  pay  and  plunder ;  and  whose  bread  he  eals,  his  cause  he  will  defend 
against  friends,  country,  and  family."  Accordingly,  the  sepoys  (Indian  troops  commanded 
by  British  ofiicers,  and  trained  after  the  European  manner)  are  found  nearly  as  efficient  as 
troops  entirely  British ;  and,  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  shock  their  religion  and  prejudices, 
they  are  equally  faithfiil.  Their  number  amounts  to  181,517  men.  The  purely  European 
troops  mamlained  by  the  Company  do  not  exceed  80O0,  but  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops 
are  always  employed  in  India;  these  at  present  are  about  20,(WO,  The  Company  doubles 
the  pay  of  all  the  king's  troops  employed  within  Iheir  territories.  These  forces  are  variously 
distributed  throughout  India ;  for,  hesides  defending  and  holding  in  subjection  the  territories 
immediately  under  British  sway,  bodies  of  them  are  stationed  at  the  capitals  of  the  subsi- 
diary princes,  at  once  to  secure  and  overawe  them.  The  degree  of  vassalage  in  which  the 
different  states  of  India  are  held  somewhat  varies.  The  Nizam,  or  soubah  of  the  Deccan, 
the  king  of  Oide,  the  rajahs  of  Nagpoor,  Mysore,  Sattara,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  with  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Holkar,  though  they  exercise,  not  without  some  interference, 
theif  internal  administration,  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  Britain.  The  Gwickwar  in 
Guzerat,  and  the  numerous  petty  Rajpoot  principalities,  are  rather  fi-iendly  allies  under  her 
protection.  Scindia  is  still  nominally  quite  independent;  but  his  territories  arc  so  enclosed 
by  (hose  ofthe  Company,  that,  in  case  of  any  general  movement,  he  can  scarcely  act,  unless 
under  the  dictation  ofthe  Company, 
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[The  government  of  British  India  is  vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Eiist  Jndia 
Compmy,  nnder  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting-  of  several  of  the  chief 
ministers  of  the  crown,  and  commonly  called  the  Board  of  Control.  The  country  is  divi^led 
into  the  three  PreEidenciee  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bomhay.*  The  president  of  Bengal  ia 
styled  the  Governor-General  of  India.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  empowered  to 
icgislale  for  India,  under  certain  limitations,  and  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Board  of 
Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  council  consists  of  four  members,  beside  the  go- 
vernor, appointed  by  the  directors  with  the  royal  sanction.  The  business  of  the  executive 
is  divided  among  five  boards;  viz.,  of  revenue;  of  customs,  salt,  and  opium;  of  trade;  of 
miliary  a&irs ;  and  of  medical  affairs.  The  other  Presidents  in  Council  possess  tlie  same 
authority  within  their  respective  governments,  but  subject  in  all  matters  of  general  policy 
to  the  Governor- General,  who  has  the  power  of  declaring  war,  maJting  peace,  and  conclud- 
ing treaties,  and,  as  captain  general,  may  head  the  military  operations  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  may  suspeiS  the  governors  of  the  otlier  presidencies,  and  sit  as  president 
in  Uieir  councils. 

The  British  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  consists  of  the  three  bishops  of  Calcutta. 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  with  seventy-six  chaplains. — Am.  Ed.] 

Amid  the  general  conquest  and  subjugation  of  India  by  Britain,  the  western  provinces 
alone  have  never  as  yet  come  even  into  hostile  collision  with  that  power.  The  state  with 
which  it  is  in  most  immediate  contact  is  that  of  the  Seiks,  or  Sikhs.  This  remarkable  peo- 
ple began  their  career  as  a  religious  sect,  adopting  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Maiiometan  creeds.  Their  habits  were  originally  mild,  abstracted,  and  almost  pljilosophic ; 
but  persecution,  and  the  treacherous  and  cruel  death  inflicted  on  two  of  their  chiefe,  roused 
their  fiiry,  and  converted  them  into  a  race  of  savage  and  desperate  warriors.  While  the 
Mogul  power,  however,  continued  in  its  vigour,  they  could  only  avenge  their  wrongs  hy 
hasty  and  stolen  ravages;  after  which  they  sought  the  recesses  of  the  northern  mountains. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  empire,  they  showed  themselves  capable  of  resisting  any 
of  the  native  armies,  and  were  only  kept  in  check  by  the  hardy  troops  of  the  king  of  Cabul. 
They  possess  nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Lahore,  or  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  upper 
course  of  tho  five  great  rivers  which  convey  to  the  Indus  the  waters  of  the  Himalayah; 
they  also  possess  the  northern  part  of  Delhi,  as  for  as  the  Jumna.  Their  government  forms 
a  species  of  theocracy,  under  a  body  of  chiefs  uniting  the  heterogeneous  characters  of 
priests,  warriors,  and  statesmen.  Of  these  a  grand  national  council  is  held  at  Amritsir,  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Seiks,  in  which,  after  a  number  of  peculiar  religious  ceremonies,  the 
national  affairs  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  plan  of  operations  suited  to  the  emer- 
gency is  formed.  Disunion  has  prevailed  among  these  chiefe,  but  they  are  now  united 
under  the  almost  absolute  sway  of  Runjeet  Sing,  who  has  also  conquered  Cashmere  and  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  including  Peshawer,  lately  its  capital.  He  has  fixed 
iiis  residence  at  Lahore,  and  maintains  an  army  of  eighty  regiments  of  infantry  equipped  in 
tho  European  manner,  and  disciplined  by  French  officers,  though  they  are  led  into  the  field 
by  the  hereditary  chiefs  or  khans.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  are  also  respectable,  and  he  ia 
supposed  to  have  accumulated  a  large  treasure. 

Moultan,  composing  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers,  with  all  the  territories  along  the 
Indus,  includmg  Slnde,'its  delta,  is  governed  by  chiefs  formerly  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Cabul ;  but  at  present  subject  to  Runjeet  Sing.  This  region  is  separated  from  Guzerat,  and 
the  other  fine  provinces  of  central  Hindostan,  by  a  vast  tract  of  desert.  Yielding,  however, 
some  coarse  grain  and  pasture,  it  supports  a  certain  population,  and  is  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  rude  chieftains,  or  petty  prbces,  called  Rajpoots,  who  paid  even  to  Aurengzebe 
only  a  slight  form  of  submission.  At  present  they  are  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  contests 
widi  each  other;  but  no  foreign  power  seems  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  possession  of 
these  dreary  wastes. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made,  in  a  recent  parliamentary  paper,  of  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  territories  under  the  immediate  adroinislration  of  the  Company: — 


There  are,  hesides,  B5,700  square  miles  in  Bengal,  and  5550  in  Bombay,  the  population 
jf  which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but,  as  tliey  consist  of  rude  districts  situated  on  the 
Upper  Nerbuddah  and  in  the  Concoin,  their  population  is  probably  not  extensive ;  and 
British  India  will  not  much  exceed  90,000,000.    Mr.  Hamilton  has  formed,  apparently  with 
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e,  an  eslimate  of  the  population  of  the  subject  and  mdepende 
rnie  under  the  first  head : — 
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To  this  list  must  be  added  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  a  roya!  colony,  and  cojitainj,  on 
34,600  square  miles,  nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants;  making  the  grand  total  pf  British  Indie 
abose  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  131,000,000  souls. 

The  states  that  still  remain  independent  of  Britain  are  thus  estimated : — 
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It  IS  painful  to  reflect  that  the  sway  of  Britain,  which  has  extended  so  widely  over  Hin- 
dostan,  was  in  the  first  Instance  decidedly  injurious.  The  observation  applies  peculiarly  ti) 
Bengal,  which  had  previously  attained  o  most  flourishing  state,  under  the  beneficent  admi- 
nistration of  Aliverdi  Khan.  The  military  adventurers,  1^  whom  chiefly  affairs  .were  at  first 
administered,  aimed  directly  to  fulfil  the  boundless  expectations  entertained  by  the  Company 
from  the  possession  of  an  empire  so  tamed  forwealth,  and  to  return  laden  with  riches  to  tlieit 
native  country,  Erery  mode  of  arbitrary  exaction  and  extortion  was  therefore  practised. 
A  larger  revenue  was  raised  fi'om  the  country  than  it  had  paid  to  the  Mogul  in  ila  greatest 
prosperity.  During  that  dreadful  famine  in  1770,  when  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  sup- 
posed lo  have  perished,  and  multitudes  of  the  cultivators  fled  into  other  districts,  the  revenue 
was  still  forcibly  maintained  at  its  former  standard  by  heavy  surcharges  on  lliose  who  re- 
mained. Under  this  system,  the  finest  country  in  thg  world  was  in  danger  of  being  rapidly 
reduced  to  a  desert;  and  large  tracts,  formerly  covered  with  waving  harvests,  were  con- 
verted into  jungle,  the  abode  of  wild  beasts.  The  breaking  up  of  the  native  authorities, 
without  any  eflective  substitute,  gave  a  dreadful  extension  to  3ie  system  of  dceoily ;  a  spe- 
cies of  robbery,  unknown  at  least  in  the  civilized  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  is  carried  on 
somewhat  afl;er  the  manner  of  the  predatory  tribes,  who  infest  the  neighbouring  regions,  on 
a  great  scale,  and  by  persons  who  are  not  considered  as  disgraced  by  it,  eitlier  in  their  own 
estimation  or  that  of  others.  They  exercise  this  propensity  to  plunder,  not  on  their  imme- 
diate neighbours,  but  in  distant  forays,  in  which  they  surprise  villages  during  the  night,  and 
employ  the  most  dreadful  tortures  to  procure  hidden  treasure. 

,It  is  but  justice  lo  the  Company  to  observe,  that  they  appear  from  the  first  to  have  cast  aa 
anxious  eye  on  the  distressed  state  of  their  Indian  possessions.  Several  expedients  were 
tried  without  success,  till,  in  1784,  Lord  Cornwallia  went  out  with  ftill  powers,  and  the  found- 
ation was  at  length  laid  of  an  ameliorated  system.  The  leading  arrangements  were; — A 
settlement  of  the  landed  property  was  made,  first  for  ten  years,  but  afterwards  rendered  per- 
petual ;  upon  payment  of  which,  the  zemindars  were  invested  with  the  absolute  property  of 
the  lands,  having  under  them  the  ryots,  who,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent,  were  also  to  main- 
t^n  their  tenures.  To  secure  this  property  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  it  was  ren- 
dered unlawfiil  for  any  European  to  possess  land  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  civil  and 
criminal  courts  on  the  British  model,  and  administered  by  British  judges,  were  established ; 
the  former  in  every  town,  with  an  appeal  to  superior  tribunals  at  the  cities  of  Calcutta, 
Dacca,  Patna,  and  Moorshedabad,  and  a  final  resort  to  a  supreme  tribunal  in  tlie  capital. 
Criminal  justice  was  to  be  administered  by  separate  judges  performing  a  circuit  through  the 
same  cities. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  intentions  with  which  this  system  was  ibnnec!,  and  the 
good  general  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  it  has  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  object  of 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  British  India.  Although  the  annual  payments  exacted  as  land 
revenue  were  no  longer  arbitrary,  yet  they  were  fixed  too  high;  and,  being  enforced  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  by  sales  of  the  property  on  which  tlie  arrear  arose,  they  soon  pro- 
duced the  impoverishment  or  ejection  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  former  zemindars. 
The  ryots,  being  too  poor  to  purchase  the  forfeited  lands,  were  only  exposed  under  this  sys- 
tem to  new  oppressions.  The  zemindory  and  village  police,  which  had,  though  in  a  some- 
what rou^h  way,  generally  maintained  the  country  in  tranquillity  and  security,  were  found  to 
be  very  disadvantageously  supplanted  by  the  system,  in  itself  so  excellent,  of  British  juris- 

Crudence.  That  system,  administered  by  young  judges  who  came  out  with  little  study,  and 
ttle  view  but  of  making  a  fortune,  was  found  to  exhibit  fabt  traces  of  its  native  excellence. 
Vol.  II.  2T 
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Even  Uic  U'st  lawyers  have  found  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  jud^e  Indians, — a  peo- 
ple whose  language,  manners,  and  whole  train  of  ideas  are  foreign  and  opposite  to  those  of 
Europe.  The  natives,  loo,  are  woftiUy  addicted  to  perjury,  and  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
in  it  hj  the  facility  which  this  ignorance  of  their  judges  afibrds  them  of  escaping  detection. 
Hence  the  British  tribunals  are  ollen  completely  at  a  stand  in  cases  where  the  tact  and  ex- 
perience of  a  native  judge  would  at  once  have  unravelled  the  truth.  The  consequence  had 
been,  that  an  arrear  of  civil  cases  has  accumulated,  amounting  almost  to  an  absolute  denial 
of  justice ;  while,  in  the  crimuial  courts,  it  is  often  necessary,  for  want  of  evidence,  to  dis- 
miss individuals,  of  whose  guilt  the  most  perfect  conviction  is  entertained.  Thus,  after  a 
long  and  prolbund  internal  peace,  under  a  strong  government,  and  an  administration  of  jus- 
tice intended  lo  be  strictly  equitable,  the  country  has  recovered  only  very  imperfectly  from 
the  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  original  system  of  spoliation.  In  fact,  the 
exertions  of  the  Company  have  of  late  been  employed  to  restore  tjie  original  system  of 
police  and  society ;  and  this  object,  though  difficult,  has  been  effected  in  some  degree,  and 
with  favourable  results.  [The  natives  have  for  several  years  been  admissible  to  civil  offices, 
and  to  act  as  civil  and  criminal  judges;  they  are  also  summoned  to  sit  in  the  punctayets  (native 
juries),  and  to  try  in  some  places  criminal,  in  others  both  civil  and  criminal  questions.  By 
the  act  of  1833,  tor  the  better  government  of  the  Indian  territories,  it  is  further  provided, 
that  no  nitive  shall,  by  reason  of  his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  or  colour,  be  disabled 
ftom  holding  any  office  or  employment  under  the  Company. — Am.  Ed.] 

[For  more  than  forty  years  a  dividend  of  lO^:  per  cent,  haa  been  paid  on  the  East  India 
stock,  although  during  that  whole  period  no  profit  was  made,  and  (hg  pretended  dividend 
was  paid  with  borrowed  money.  In  consequence  of  this  stale  of  things,  the  original  value 
of  the  stock  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  market,  and  by  the  new  charter  of  1833,  a  fund 
of  two  millions  sterling  is  set  apart  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  until  it  amounts  to 
twelve  millions,  the  price  of  six  millions  of  stock  at  ten  per.  cent ;  and  the  dividend  is  in 
the  mean  time  to  be  paid  out  of  tlie  territorial  revenues,  that  is,  out  of  the  purses  of  the 
Hindoos.    The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  company's  a&irs,  in  1832 ; — 

Tcnilotiol  and  Political  Debt £S},}m.TW 

Commercial  ■■     1,888,494 

Tfrrilorial  anii  Polilical  Credits ias,S!B,533 

Commensal  ■'      S1,W7,H9 

Total  Creflits .-. ie51,»6.67S 

Balance  Deficient ;e]l.eS9,fW4 

COmpany-a  Home  Bond  Debt 3,542^54 

Total  Deficiency £JS.442,4K 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  and  charges  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1830: 
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1829 
1830 

S1,WI6,9C0 

^,81^184 
K^>11 

ai',5Ts:43i 

19.308,653 

272.0U 
S50.794 

1>4»](»8 
l,!)Sfi,SI3 

2;<IOT;fiB3 

1.817,232 

4,8SeAf7 
608,142 

A«.Ed.] 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
India  has  alv/ays  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  for  its  pro- 
fusion of  magnificent  and  valuable  products.  In  fact,  the  tropical  countries,  wherever  water 
abounds,  must  surpass  the  regions  under  the  temperate  zone  in  this  respect,  were  it  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  producing  more  than  one  crop  in  the  year.  The  large  and  copious 
streams  of  Hindostan  maintain  generally  throughout  that  country  a  perennial  abundance. 
■Riis  character,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal.  All  the  west  of  central  India,  except 
where  it  is  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  consists  of  sand,  in  which  the  traveller 
sinks  knee-deep.  Sand  forms  even  the  basis  of  all  the  flat  country  of  Bengal ;  though 
inundation  and  culture  have  covered  it  with  a  thin  sur&ce  of  productive  clay.  A  great 
part  also  of  the  hilly  districts,  being  over-run  with  that  species  of  rank  underwood  called 
jungle,  is  unfit  for  any  usefiil  product  Although  the  Hindoos,  too,  have  ever  been  ar. 
agricultural  people,  and  remarkable  for  their  industry,  nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than 
the  instruments,  or  the  skill,  witli  which  they  conduct  that  iniportant  art.  The  cultivators 
for  security  under  an  imperfect  police,  or  from  mere  custom,  live  in  large  villages,  having 
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each  a  small  spot,  on  tJie  tillage  of  which  fliey  occupy  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the 
kboura  of  the  loom  and  with  other  employments.  Holding  their  lands  hy  no  tenure  except 
that  of  usage,  they  n^ver  think  of  expending  capital  in  their  unprovement,  and  could  not, 
probably,  with  safety,  show  themeelvoa  poEsesaed  of  property.  Theu-  plough,  in  comparison 
with  ours,  does  not  deserje  the  name.  Rudely  constructed,  at  the  cost  of  less  than  half  a 
crown,  it  cannot  penetrate  beyond  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  haa  no.  contrivance  for 
turning  over  the  soil.  It  ia  drawn,  not  by  horses,  but  by  oxap  and  buffaloes,  eometimea 
yoked  together.  The  ground,  after  being  scratched  in  several  directions  by  this  instrument, 
followed  by  the  rough  branch  of  a  tree  as  a  substitute  for  the  harrow,  is  considered  fit  for 
receiving  the  seed.  Manure  is  employed  only  in  some  rare  cases,  and  consists  merely  of 
ashes  and  decayed  vegetables.  Cow-dung  ia  not  only  scarce,  but  ia  accounted  hdy ;  it  is 
also  employed  aa  fuel,  aud  is  even  plastered  on  the  walls  by  way  of  ornament.  There  is 
no  idea  of  any  rotation  of  crops,  except  the  succession  to  be  raised  within  the  year ;  and 
this  is  conducted  on  a  principle  of  raiaing  the  utmost  possible  quantity,  until  the  ground  is 
completely  exhausted.  It  is  then  abandoned  to  a  state  not  of  fidlow,  but  of  lay,  and  the 
cattle  are  pastured  updn  it,  until  by  continued  rest  it  has  regained  its  fertility.  This  rude 
system  of  husbandry  resemblea  that  which  was  practiaed  in  Europe  during  the  early  ages. 
It  ia  not  supposed  that  even  in  Bengal  more  tmin  one  acre  in  three  is  under  actual  tillage. 
The  cultivators  are  poor  in  the  extreme,  their  annual  rents  on  an  average  not  ej;ceeding 
four  pounds ;  and,  instead  of  possessitw  any  capital,  they  are  usually  sunk  in  debt. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  deficiencies,  nature  is  bountiful,  and  the  products  of  India  ero 
copious.  Rice  ia  the  article  upon  which  the  whole  region  rests  its  main  dependence;  it  ia 
raised  on  every  spot  where  irrigation  can  be  procured.  The  periods  of  sowing  and  reaping 
Tarj,-and  produce  a  correspondmg  variety  in  the  quality.  Only  one  crop  is  raised  in  the 
year;  but  with  another  of  millet  or  pulse  on  the  same  field.  In  some  of  the  western 
Blahratta  districts,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  d^hourra,  the  arid  and  coarse  grain  of  Nubia. 
Wheat  and  harley  are  fitted  only  for  those  tracts  which,  from  their  more  elevated  site,  ap- 
proximate to  the  temperate  climates. 

Hindostan  has  other  highly  valuable  products.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  cotton 
the  material  of  the  great  national  manufacture.  It  ia  chiefly  raised  in  the  inland  and  some 
what  dry  tracts  of  Agra  and  the  Deccan.  Mu-zapour,  in  the  province  of  Jigra,  is  the  general 
market  for  cotton,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  11.  13s.  to  2i.  4s.  Gd.  per  cwt.  It  is  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  American.  Silk  is  also  a  very  ancient  staple  of  India,  particularly 
of  Bengal,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  China;  and  the  Italian  silk  is  now  decided- 
ly superior  to  both.  There  is  also  a,  wild  species  brought  in  from  the  eastern  wooded  tracts 
of  Assam  and  Silhet,  which  is  useful  from  its  choapnesa.  The  continent  of  India  does  not 
produce  thoae  more  delicate  spices  which  distinguish  the  islands ;  but  pepper,  so  extensive- 
ly used  in  Europe,  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance  on  the  high  wooded 
mountains  that  rise  above  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Sugar  was  plentiful  in  Hindostan  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe.  The  interior  of  Bengal  might  yield  it  to  any  extent,  and  at  much 
less  expense  than  that  raised  in  the  West  Indies;  but,  from  the  defective  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, it  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  is  in  that  form  called  clayed,  which  is  not  suited  to 
the  European  taste.  Opium,  Uiat  favourite  though  pernicious  luxury  of  the  East,  is  the 
Btaple  of  the  interior  province  of  Bahar,  and  is  raised  of  still  superior  quality  in  Malwa. 
It  is  a  precarious  crop ;  and  the  British  rendered  it  still  worse  by  monopolizing,  and  then 
using  compulsory  measures  to  make  the  feimers  grow  it;  but  by  recent  regulations  these 
restrictions  have  been  in^  great  measure  removed.  Indigo  has  been  an  early  product  of 
India,  of  which  it  bears  the  name ;  but  that  of  Mexico  obtained  the  preference  in  Europ'e, 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when,  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  some  active  mdi- 
viduala,  it  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  it  ia  imported  now  to  a  large  annual  amount. 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  ryotg  upon  advances  made  by  the  British ;  but  the  cleaning  and  pre 
mring  it  for  use  are  entirely  performed  bv  Europeans,  and  with  machinery  of  their  erection. 
The  average  produce  of  Bengal  and  Oude,  the  latter  of  which  is  of  considerably  inferioi 
quality,  ia  estimated  at  9,000,000  lbs.     Cofiee  has  become  an  article  of  considerable  im 

Crtance;  and  in  the  year  1831,  3,000,000   lbs.  were   imported  into  Britam  from  Mala- 
r.     Saltpetre  is  produced  more  abundandy  in  Bahar  than  in  any  other  known  country. 
Its  formation  takes  place  chiefly  during  the  hot  wmds,  and  seeraa  to  be  connected  with  that 

Besides  these  luxuries  destined  for  exportation,  there  are  others  extensively  con-snnied  in 
the  Ulterior,  The  nut  of  the  areca,  combined  with  the  leaf  of  the  bet«l,  is  one  universally 
used  in  India,  which  has  never  found  its  way  into  Europe.  The  customs  of  the  country 
cause  a  vast  consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  which  are  supplied  from  the  sesamum,  also  from 
i in t,  mustard-seed,  and  the  cocoa-nut.  Woods  of  various  kmds  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  Indian  hills.  The  canes,  composing  the  thick  jungle  or  underwood  which 
abounds  m marshy  grounds,  are  not  only  used  as  in  Europe,  but  aremuch  employed  in  building. 
The  teak  has  been  found  unrivalled  for  ship-building ;  but,  thoughiit  flourishes  on  the  hills  of 
Malajwr,  it  does  not  attain  such  perfection  tliere  aa  in  Java  and  the  Eastern  peninsula. 
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Maisbar  furnishes  also  a  large  supply  ol  -anrial  wood,  of  the  Hptcies  called  i«d  wood,  as  well 
•m  others  used  for  dyeing,  or  for  omnmentol  furniture 

The  following  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  British  Bengal  territory,  incluiJuig  Benare", 
Bahar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  was  made,  seemingly  with  great  diligence  and  attention,  by 
Colonel  Colebrooke.  To  appreciate  the  extreme  cheapness  of  Indian  produce  we  must 
observe,  that  the  maund  consists  of  eighty  Ib^,  or  withm  a  trifle  of  an  English  bushel 

Rice,  wheat,  anddarley.  lSO.OOO,«»maiHias  all*  61I.  per  mniiiid  iniSOOOOO 

Millet,  liO.DM.aia  innunds,  nt  Ii.  per  mnuna  3  000  MM 

PulM,  tlO.OWI,aOU  Diaundg,  al  h.  id.  per  maund  5  «2S  000 

|S'^^'-;- ■ ■ ■■■■  4038000 


The  space  on  which  these  products  are  raised  is  estimated  to  contain  160,000  square  miles, 
and  30,000,000  souls.  Hindostan,  taken  altogether,  may  be  i^uadruple  as  to  extent  and  popu- 
ktion,  but  not  quite  so  as  to  wealth.  We  may  therefiire,  conjecture  its  entire  produce  at  about 
100,000,000i. ;  biit  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  same  articles  would  be  considered  very 
cheap  in  Eiigland  at  six  times  the  prices  above  stated. 

It  18  not,  however,  for  the  haturd  products  alone,  but,  in  an  especial  degree,  for  manuiac- 
lures,  that  the  commerce  of  India  has  been  so  much  prized  in  the  Western  world.  Cotton, 
her  native  material,  though  not  possessing  any  peculiar  original  beauty,  has,  by  the  skill  of 
her  artisans,  been  worked  up  into  forms  of  dress  the  most  elegant  that  human  induslry  has 
ever  produced.  That  of  muslins,  mgenious  and  delicate  beyond  all  others,  is  appropriate 
and  peculiar  to  Bengal,  in  whose  eastern  district  of  Dacca  it  is  fkbricated  in  a  perfection 
elsewhere  unrivalled.  Though  especially  adapted,  as  it  were,  for  the  climate  of  India,  so 
general  has  been  its  attraction,  that  this  delicate  fabric  has  become  the  staple  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  There,  by  the  employment  of  machinery  and  the  division  of  labour, 
it  is  produced  much  cheaper,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  of  finer  texture ;  but  the  muslin 
of  India,  richer,  softer,  and  more  durable,  still  maintains  its  reputation.  The  same  superi- 
ority is  preserved  by  the  calicoes,  ginghams,  and  chintzes,  which  form  the  staple  manufac- 
tures of  Ooromandel,  and  particularly  of  the  Circars.  Though  nearly  driven,  out  of  the 
Europeaji  market  by  cheap  and  successful  imitations,  they  are  still  preferred  over  the  East, 
where  the  curious  consider  themselves  ahle  to  distinguish  by  the  touch,  and  even  by  the 
smell,  tJiese  genuine  products  of  the  Indian  loom.  The  cenfral  and  western  provinces  are 
not  so  eminent  in  mahufiictures,  with  the  exception  of  Guzerat,  where,  especially  in  Surat 
and  its  neighbourhood,  they  are  cheap,  good,  and  of  great  variety,  yet  do  not  attain  the  same 
high  excellence  as  in  Eastern  India. 

Silk,  though  holding  only  a  secondary  place  as  an  Indian  manufacture,  is  still  ancient 
and  considerable.  Its  main  seals  are  the  great  cities  of  Moorshodabad  and  Benares,  with 
their  neighbouring  districts:  at  Surat,  also,  the  quantity  manufactured  is  considerable. 
Tafletas,  brocades,  and  embroidered  gauzes,  are  its  prevailing  forms. 

Woollen  manufactures  are  not  suited  to  the  climate  of  that  tropical  plain  of  which 
Hindostan  chiefly  consists.  In  the  upper  regions,  however,  whicii  form  the  slope  of  the 
Himalayah,  they  are  made  in  large  quantities,  though  coarse,  and  for  home  consumption. 
Cashmere  alone  collects  that  fine  wool,  peculiar  to  the  goats  which  feed  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet;  and  from  this  material  are  manufiictured  those  exquisitely  beautifijl  shawls  which 
Europe  has  striven  to  rival,  but  unsuccessfully,  except  in  cheapness.  The  shawl  manufacture 
of  Cashmere  has  sufTered  peculiarly  by  the  revolutions  of  that  country :  and  the  looms  emolov- 
ed  in  it  have  been  reduced  from  40,000  to  16,000.  ■ 

The  commerce  of  India  has  always  possessed,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  a  dazzling  and 
indeed  illusive  splendour,  derived  from  its  remoteness,  and  the  brilliant  character  of  some 
of  its  articles.  It  possesses  by  no  means  the  magnitude  or  importance  which  these  circum- 
stances have  led  men  to  ascribe  to  it.  Besides,  though,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
it  has  aJTorded  a  grand  impulse  to  trade  and  enterprise,  the  Indians  have  never  been  a 
Ming  nation.  They  never  carried  any  of  their  own  precious  products  into  other  countries: 
but,  disdainfiilly,  as  it  were,  jrranted  them  to  those  who  came  to  seek  them  fi^m  tiie  farthest 
extremities  of  the  globe.  With  equal  disdain,  they  rejected  almost  every  article  which  was 
offered  in  exchange,  and  would  except  nothing  but  treasure  in  its  most  solid  and  palpable 
form.  The  course  of  Indian  trade  was  hence  a  constant  theme  of  regret  to  those  politician* 
who  considered  the  benefit  of  this  intercourse  as  dependent  solely  on  what  \tas  called  a 
favourable  balance,  and  who  viewed  India  as  a  gulf  in  whicli  all  the  treasures  of  the  West 
were  buried.  Modem  enquiries  have  fully  shown  that  tliis  by  no  meajis  prevented  the  trade 
with  India  from  being  highly  beneficial ;  though  the  limited  export,  no  doubt,  rendered  it  less 
so  than  It  otherwise  would  have  been.  Yet  the  importance  of  Indian  commerce  has  alwavs 
been,  and  is,  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  mining  operations  of  India  are  confined  to  one  olyoct,  of  so  brilliant  a  character  how 
ever,  as  to  throw  a  lustre  on  this  and  on  all  the  Oriental  regions.  It  produces  the  finest 
diamonds  in  tha  world ;  for  those  of  Brazil,  though  of  greater  size,  fan  inferior  in  hardness 
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and  biillianny.     The  Indian  diamonds  occur  chiefly  in  a  high  and  nigged  tract,  inhabited  by 
tribes  almost  independent,  and  extending  from  Golconda  across  the  interior  of  Orissa.     The 

Eincipal  mines  are  described  by  Tavermer  as  situated  at  Raolcond^  Color,  and  Sumbulpoor. 
the  first  of  these  places,  the  diamonds  occur  ju  narrow  veins  traversing  the  rocli,  and 
mixed  with  the  sand  and  earth  which  fill  their  cavities;  at  Color  they  are  found  in  the  soil 
of  a  plain  which  stretches  alCng'  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains;  while  a.t  Sumbulpoor  they 
are  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  river  Gouel,  which  fells  into  the  Mahanuddy.  The  diamonds 
at  this  last  place  aie  exquisitely  fine,  but  small  when  compared  with  those  at  Color,  which 
yielded  to  Shah  Jehan  the  famous  stone,  weighing  upwards  of  700  carats.  Tavemier  found 
at  this  mine  alone  60,000  persons  employed;  but  the  importance  of  the  working  appears  to 
have  since  diminished,  eiljier  from  the  exiiaustion  of  the  mines,  or  the  diminution  of  the 
demand  among  the  native  princes.  The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  this  tract  yield  also  some 
gold  dust,  but  not  in  sufiioienl  quantity  to  become  a  national  object.  The  diamonds  of  Panna, 
in  the  district  of  Bundelcund,  are  celebrated,  though  not  of  such  fine  quality  as  those  already 
described.  India  produces  some  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  though  not  ia  sufficient  quantities  for 
home  consumption.  Zinc  is  in  particular  abundance ;  and  the  same  may  in  some  degree  be 
said  of  these  products  of  calcareous  countries,  marble,  sal-gem,  alabaster,  common  salt  both 
in  rocks  and  plains  covered  with  this  mineral ;  but  tlie  great  masses  of  rock  salt  are  to  ths 
west  of  the  Indus.    Salpetre  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  mode  of  conducting  British  commerce  with  India  has  always,  till  very  recently,  been 
by  means  of  exclusive  companies ;  and  the  only  competition  was  between  these  rival  asso- 
ciations. About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  combmed  into  "the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  Iradmg  to  the  East  Indies;"  by  whom,  from  that  time,  all 
the  concerns  of  government  and  trade  were  administered.  Between  1770  and  1794,  the 
Company  were  obliged  to  yield  a  great  share  of  their  political  power,  which  is  now  jointly 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Control.  But  no  material  breach  was  made  in  their  exclusive 
privileges  as  traders  till  1813,  when  the  intercourse  with  Hindostan  was  thrown  generally 
open  to  British  subjects,  with  only  some  restrictions  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  and  the 
ports  from  which  they  were  to  proceed ;  and  even  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved. Under  the  liberty  thus  granted,  the  private  trade  has  increased  astonishingly,  and  haa 
almost  driven  that  of  the  Company  out  of  the  field.  [Bj'  the  acts  of  August  28, 1833,  for 
the  Better  Govermnent  of  bis  Majesty's  Indian  Territories  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  ch.  85),  and 
for  Regulating  the  Trade  to  China  and  India  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  oh.  93),  the  commercial  pri- 
vileges of  the  East  India  Company  aie  abolished,  its  functions  now  being  merely  political, 
and  the  trade  to  India  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all  British  subjects.  It  is  flirther  declared 
lawfiil  ibr  all  British  subjects  to  reside  in  the  East  Company's  dominions  without  any  license, 
on  merely  making  known  to  tlie  proper  ofiicer,  on  their  arrival,  their  name,  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  any  person  so  resident  may  acquire  and  hold  lands,  in  the 
parts  where  he  may  be  authorised  to  reside,  for  any  term  of  years,  and  carry  on  any  trada 
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In  surveying  the  political  state  of  Hindostan,  an  estimate  has  already  been  given  of  its 
population,  by  which  it  amounts  to  about  140,000,000.  Of  this  vast  multitude,  nine-tenths 
are  still  believed  to  consist  of  that  native  original  race,  who,  though  subject  to  a  foreign  power 
during  so  many  ages,  have  remained  always  unmixed,  and  have  retained  unaltered  their 
ancient  habits  and  institutions.  This  people,  who  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilisation,  though  in  a  form  quite  different  from  the  European  nations,  present  a  highly  in- 
teresting subject  of  contemplation. 

In  their  external  form,  the  Hindoos,  though,  by  theactionof  the  climate,  rendered  as  black 
as  the  negro,  have  otherwise  nothing  of  the  negro  aspect  Neither  do  they  exhibit  the  broad 
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and  flat  visage,  nor  the  other  distinctive  marlis,  of  the  Mongnl  race  who  people  China  and 
Eastern  Tartary.  Their  form  belongs  to  that  variety  termed,  by  Blumenbach,  the  Caucasian, 
and  which  includes  also  the  people  of  Europe,  Even  from  Uiem  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  delicacy  and  exility  of  shape,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  refined,  and  even  efieminato 
people.  The  races,  however^  bred  to  war,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and  the  western  tracts, 
are  of  a  hodily  constitution  much  more  hardy  and  athletic. 

The  manners  of  the  Hindoos,  still  more  than  their  persons,  bespeak  pecnliar  refinement. 
They  are  described  as  in  a  remarkable  degree  polished,  graccfiil,  and  engaging ;  and  in  the 
whole  intercourse  of  society,  a  politeness  and  urbanity  reigns,  much  beyond  what  is  observed 
in  European  circles.  The  impression  mode  by  them  upon  a  stranger  is  that  of  a  benevolent 
and  amiable  people.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  who  have  of  late  communicated  the  results 
of  more  intimate  inspection,  present  a  much  less  favourable  picture.  That  outward  politeness, 
it  is  said,  soon  resolves  itself  into  the  smooth  and  interested  servility  which  men  acquire  in 
courts  and  under  despotic  governments,  by  habitual  intercourse  with  those  on  whom  tliey 
are  dependent.  It  is  entirely  prompted,  therefore,  by  self-interest,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Hindoo  character,  and  is  cherished  without  regard  to  any  feelings  of  honour  and  dignity. 
These  are  entu^ly  broken  down  by  the  influence  of  that  despotism  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Grant,  "  is  not  only  the  principle  of  the  government  of  Hindoslan,  but  an  original,  irreversi- 
ble, and  fiindainental  principle  in  the  very  frame  of  society."  In  such  a  government,  where 
men  are  excluded  from  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  and  checked  at  least  in  any  public  or  lively 
amusements,  selfishness  turns  almost  entirely  into  avarice ;  and  this  is  described  as  quite 
the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast  of  the  Hindoo.  It  appears  to  he  indulged  with  an  almost 
total  disregard  of  the  principles  of  honour  or  honesty;  the  grossest  breaches  of  which  are 
so  common,  as  to  cause  no  surprise,  and  scarcely  any  indignation,  even  in  those  who  suffer 
by  Ihem.  In  the  sanie  light  do  they  regard  that  deliberate  and  systematic  violation  of  truth, 
which  seems  rooted  in  flie  Indian  character.  "It  is  the  business  of  all,"  says  Sir  John 
Shore,  "ftom  the  ryot  to  the  dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive;  the  simplest  matters  of  fact  are 
designedly  covered  with  a  veil  which  no  human  understanding  can  penetrate."  This  extends 
even  to  a  form  of  guilt,  from  which  the  religious,  or  rather  the  superstitious,  habits  of  the 
natita,  might  have  been  expected  to  secure  them.  Perjury,  the  most  deliberate  and  com- 
plete, marks  every  deposition  made  before  an  Indian  court  of  justice.  What  involves  the 
tribunals  in  particular  perplexity  is,  that  even  those  who  mean  welt,  and  have  truth  to  tell 
or  to  attest,  think  not  that  they  do  enough,  unless  they  enforce  it  by  felse  additional  particu- 
lars; and  it  would  thus  be  impossible  for  courts  of  justice  to  carry  on  their  investigations,  if 
they  should  reject  evidence  because  it  was  combined  with' the  most  palpable  falsehoods  and 
perjuries.  On  a  close  inspection,  too,  much  disappears  of  the  mildness  and  cjuietude  which 
are  so  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  the  Hmdoo  character.  Deadly  feuds  reign  in  the  inte- 
rior of  villages;  and,  between  those  who  have  no  motive  to  be  on  ceremony  or  on  terms  of 
courtesy  with  each  other,  violent  wordy  altercations  oflien  take  place,  seldom,  however, 
proceeding  fa  blows.  In  particular,  the  already  mentioned  prevalence  of  decoity,  and  the 
dreadfiil  cruelties  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  go  far  to  strip  the  Hindoo  character  of  its 
fame  for  gentleness.  Similar  habits  of  violence  are  ^neral  among  the  predatory  tribes  of 
the  West;  but  these  indeed  may  be  considered  as  difFering  in  almost  every  point  from  the 
proper  Hindoo  character. 

After  all,  the  Hindoo  certainly  possesses  some  good  qualities;  and,  perhaps,  the  late  very 
unfevouiable  pictures  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  populace  of  great  cities,  and  from  men 
otherwise  placed  in  situations  trying  to  human  virtue.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  fidelity  to  a 
master  or  chief  from  whom  they  have  received  treatment  at  all  kind,  they  are  surpassed,  and 
indeed  equalled,  by  very  tew  nations.  Their  religion  enjoins,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they 
perform,  very  remarkable  acts  of  beneficence;  and  to  assert  tiiat  these  proceed  merely  front 
a  mercenary  view  of  purchasing  heaven,  would  be  to  judge  with  rather  a  scanty  mcasurft  of 
charity.  The  habits  of  Hindoo  life  are  pre-eminently  domestic.  Respect  for  old  age  is 
carried  to  a  great  height;  and,  when  parents  are  no  longer  capajjle  of  labour,  they  are 
supported  by  Sieir  children,  and  never  allowed  to  become  a  burden  on  the  public.  Marriage 
is  held  as  a  perfectly  indispensable  part  of  life,  without  which  a  man  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing  a  regular  place  in  society,  or  as  qualified  for  exercising  any  important 
function.  His  marriage,  and  his  marriage  festival,  are  regarded  as  the  most  critical  and 
CT)lendid  eras  in  the  history  of  a  Hindoo.  Yet  the  wife,  when  obtained,  is  the  object  of  very 
dight  respect  or  regard.  She  is  considered  wholly  unfit  to  be  the  companion  of  her  husband, 
or  even  to  be  spoken  to ;  and  indeed  care  is  taken  to  render  her  so.  It  is  deemed  disgrace- 
fiil  fiir  her  ever  to  open  a  book,  to  be  able  even  to  read  a  syllable,  or  to  know  any  thing  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  world.  She  is  regarded  merely  as  a  sort  of  privileged  slave,  created 
only  to  obey  and  reverence  her  husband,  and  bound  to  view  him  with  the  most  reverential 
awe.  She  is  generally,  however,  faithfii!  to  him;  and  her  attachment  is  manifested  in  an 
extraordinary  and  cruelly  superstitious  manner,  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself  on  his  funeral 
pile.  Although  a  variety  of  motives  may  co-operate,  this  sacrifice  would  scarcely  have  bo- 
Cffliie  so  prevalent,  had  not  the  principle  of  conjugal  attachment  been  generally  strong  in  the 
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nation.  Polygamy  does  not  widely  prevail ;  and  dissolute  manne/s,  though  strangely  com- 
bined in  many  instances  with  religious  observances,  do  not  seem  to  be'olherwise  so  general 
aa  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 

The  religion  of  India,  such,  as  it  is,  reigns  with  unrivalled  sway,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
all  its  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  not  merely  the  object  of  internal  meditation  or  occasional 
observance,  but  the  guide  in  all  the  actions,  outward  and  inward,  small  and  great,  of  human 
life.  This,  however,  which,  in  an  enlightened  and  rational  sense,  might  be  considered  as 
marking  a  peculiar  eicellence,  is  combined,  in  the  vulgar  at  least,  with  habits  of  gross 
ignorance  and  mean  superstition.  Yet  the  Hindoo  system  fiiils  not  to  comprise  some  very 
lofty  elements;  but  these,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  sacred  books,  which  are  inaccessible 
to  the  vulgar,'  have  little  influence  on  the  general  ideas  of  the  nation. 

The  Hindoo  mythology  is  a  system  so  vast  and  multiiarious,  that  to  introduce  even  a 
sketch  would,  within  our  limits,  be  scarcely  possible.  It  ia  founded  on  the  grand  and  philo- 
sophical idea  of  an  immense  all-pervading  mind,  from  which  the  universe  derived  its  exist- 
ence. To  this  Nature,  which  is  called  the  Bramh,  or  Brimh,  they  ascribe  the  mMt  exalted 
attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  ajid  beneficence.  This  being,  however,  is  not  represented  as 
the  active  ruler  of  the  universe,  but  as  fixed  in  sublime  end  perpetual  repose.  He  did  not 
even,  strictly  speaking,  create  finite  natures,  but  emitted  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  own 
Bubstance,  into  which  those  which  are  most  perfect  will  again  he  absorbed.  Thus  sprung 
the  Hindoo  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  supreme  objects  of  popular  worship. 
Ifoahma,  though  the  highest  in  dignity,  and  manifesting  even  Uie  qualities  of  the  source 
from  which  he  emanates,  is  comparatively  little  regarded,  has  no  temples  raised,  and  no 
national  worship  paid  to  him.  Vishnu  is  the  most  active  member  of  the  triad.  His  nine 
fulfilled  incarnations,  and  his  tenth  expected  one,  are  prominent  epochs  in  Hindoo  mythology. 
On  these  occasions  he  appeared  sometimes  as  a  man,  sometimes  as  a  boar,  a  Ibn,  or  a  tor- 
toise, to  deliver  oracles,  to  destroy  giants,  and  deliver  the  earth  from  the  evils  that  oppressed 
it  In  two  of  them  he  appeared  as  Rama  and  as  Krishna,  names  which  have  almost  super- 
seded his  own;  and  nnder  the  last  appellation,  by  his  extravagant  amorous  adventures,  he 
has  afforded  ample  theme  to  the  luxuriant  fincy  of  the  Hindoo  poets.  _  As  Vishnu  is  called 
the  preserver  and  saviour,  so  Siva  bears  the  title  of  the  destroyer,  and  in  liat  character  has 
a  numerous  class  of  peculiar  worshippers.  He  is  usually  represented  under  a  form  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  terror,  of  gigantic  size,  naked,  riding  on  a  bull,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  ser- 
pents hanging  from  his  ears  like  jewels.  Wars  with  the  gods  and  extermination  of  giants 
form  the  leading  events  of  his  history,  which,  as  well  as  his  worship,  comprises  some  pecu- 
liaily  indecent  adventures  and  observances. 

Among  inferior  deities,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Indra,  bearmg  the  lofty  title  of  "  king 
of  heaven."  This  high  place  is  maintained  only  by  perpetual  contests  with  the  Asuras  and 
Kaisasas,  the  giants  and  Titans  of  India.  He  is  even  liable  to  be  ejected  by  Bramins  skilled 
in  mighty  magic,  or  by  a  king  who  can  sacrifice  an  hundred  horses  that  have  never  felt  the 
rein.  Other  objects  of  worship  are  Kartikeya,  god  of  war;  Surya,  the  sun  ;  Pavana,  the 
god  of  the  winds;  Varuna,  of  the  waters;  Yama,  the  holy  king  who  judges  the  dead, — a 
green  man  in  red  gormenls,  and  of  terrible  aspect,  who  keeps  his  court  in  the  deepest  moun- 
tain recesses,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  extorts  shrieks  of  terror  from  the  guilty  Hindoa 
Juggernaut,  or  Juggannatha,  considered  an  earthly  deity,  is  distinguished  by  crowded  pil- 
grimages, and  by  the  frightftil  character  of  the  worship  paid  to  him.  The  rivers  of  India 
are  a£o  accounted  divmities,  particularly  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  descend  from 
heaven,  and  the  afTusion  of  its  waters  to  purify  from  all  sm.  That  the  lowest  forms  of 
superstition  may  not  be  wanting,  the  worship  of  animals  is  extremely  prevalent.  The  cow, 
above  all,  is  held  in  deep  and  general  reverence,  and  by  many  families  one  is  even  kept  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  worshipping  it.  Next  ranks-  the  monkey,  whoso  exploits  are  largely 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  books.  It  is  considered  a  pious  disposal  of  money  to  expend  large 
sums  on  the  marriage  of  monkeys. 

The  religious  observances  of  the  Hindoos  do  not  tend  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  their  wis- 
dom than  the  creed  on  which  they  are  founded.  India  is  covered  with  temples,  but  those 
recently  erected  display  nothing  of  that  art,  or  even  of  that  magnitude,  which  astonish  us  in 
those  of  Egypt  and  Greece.  A  temple  may  be  built  for  twenty  pounds;  and  the  largest  does 
not  cost  more  than  one  hundred,  or  contain  above  three  apartments.  The  rich  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  planting  a  number  tt^ether :  one  pious  lady  has  covered  a  plain  near 
Burdwan  witli  no  fewer  (ban  108  temples.  Every  temple  must  have  its  image,  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  or,  in  default  of  these,  of  iron,  brass,  lead,  or  tin,  sometimes  even  only  of  clay 
and  pottery.  The  deity  is'manufiictured  by  the  workers  in  these  metals  and  materials,  and 
without  the  display  of  any  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture :  after  its  completion,  the  Brahmins, 
by  sundry  ceremonies  and  invocations,  are  supposed  to  infiise  the  spiritual  character.  The 
person  who  builds  the  temple  makes  a  grant  for  the  support  of  its  servants,  among  whom, 
besides  Brahmins,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  parts  of  India,  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  courtesans ;  a  truly  singular  instance  of  depravity  in  a  people  among  whom 
female  virtue  is  otherwise  respected;    The  religious  festivals  are  often  prolonged  fbrseveral 
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days,  with  music,  dancing,  revelry,  and  various  excesses  which  are  proecribed  by  Hindoo 
manners  on  ali  other  occasions.  The  rage  for  pilgrimage  is  universal,  and  is  in  itself,  indeed, 
rather  tie  most  venial  form  of  superatition,  since  it  affords  considerable  opportunities  both 
"  ■   ■  '  The  great  periodical  festivals  at  Hurdwar  and  Juggernaut 

attract  millions,  but  are  often  accompanied  with  considerable 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  bloody  scenes  at  Juggernaut 
are  well  known;  in  these  the  frantic  victims  of  superstition 
throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  (fig,  617.)  in 
which  that  idol  is  drawn  jiiriuusly  along,  and  fondly  imagine 
that  they  thus  secure  a  happy  fiiturity.  Another  mode  of 
religious  suicide  ia  by  drowning  in  holy  waters,  particularly 
those  of  the  Gan^s,  and  at  the  island  of  Sagur,  Parents 
sacrifice  their  chfldren  to  the  Ganges,  or  to  any  power  whom 
they  wish  to  propitiate ;  but  this  savage  practice  was  prohi- 
hited  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  his  order  has  been 
obeyed  without  resistance  or  murmur.  It  is  not  known  from 
what  motive  a  race  of  Rajpoots,  in  the  west,  have  been 
induced  to  immolate  all  their  female  children.  The  number 
of  these  victims  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  20,000 ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Colonel  Walker 
for  the  suppression  of  this  horrid  practice,  which  were,  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  successftil,  have  not  been  perma- 
nent. Religious  feeling,  however,  certainly  enters  into  that 
fatal  sacrifice  by  which  (he  Indian  widows  are  induced,  and 
sometimes  even  compelled,  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands. 
This  practice  also  was,  in  1829,  prohibited  by  a  proclamation  of  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  ji 
measure  applauded  by  all  the  enlightened  Hindoos,  though  it  has  excited  considerable  dis- 
content among  the  bigoted  adherents  of  the  ancient  superstition. 

The  various  forms  of  penance  and  e  f  nfl  n  f  rm  another  mode  of  propitiating  the 
fevour  of  the  Deity,  and  of  obtaining  w  h  the  vu  f^r  the  character  of  sanctity.  These, 
always  more  or  less  prevalent  among   up  u   na  ona,  are  carried  by  the  Hindoos  to  an 

extent  elsewhere  unparalleled.  Th  Ind  an  Ti  gue  or  Fakers,  bury  themselves  in  the 
depth  of  woods,  allow  their  hair  a  d    h       na  grow,  and  theh'  persona  to  be  covered 

with  filtli,  till  they  almost  cease  to  p  es  n  any  s  ge  of  humanity.  Others  remain  for 
years  fixed  in  one  painful  position,  h  tJ  a  m  rai  ed  above  the  head,  till  the  limbs  become 
shrivelled  or  distorted.  Instances  have  been  given  of  persons  who  buried  themselves  under 
ground,  leaving  only  a  narrow  tube  by  which  they  might  breathe,  and  by  which  food  might 
Be  introduced.  A  long  course  of  such  austerities  is  imagined  to  invest  them  not  only  with 
the  highest  character  of  sanctity,  hut  even  with  power  over  the  invisible  world ;  and  stories 
are  related  of  mortals  who  have  thus  ejected  potent  deities  from  their  place  in  the  sky.  A 
more  obvious  advantage  is  derived  from  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  who  lavish  not  only 
homage  hut  gifts  on  these  uncouth  devotees :  and,  as  a  certain  period  is  supposed  to  complete 
the  merit  of  the  penance,  they  obtain  time  to  enjoy  its  fruits,  and  often  abandon  themselves 
to  every  species  of  licentious  indulgence. 

The  ideas  of  a  futVe  state  present  also  a  strong  and  peculiar  character  under  the  Hindoo 
mythology.  The  human  mmd  being  considered  an  emanation  from  the  Bramh,  or  supreme 
mind,  they  have  adopted,  to  account  for  its  pre-existence,  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsycho- 
sis, or  transmigration  of  souls,  which  ia  difiused  over  the  whole  East.  Under  this  system, 
the  souls  of  all  animals  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  men  thus  degraded,  in  punishment  of 
their  sins,  but  capable,  after  many  ages,  of  regaining  their  pristine  condition.  In  a  cow,  or 
a  dog,  they  recognise,  perhaps,  a  deceased  friend  or  ancestor ;  and  are  thus  led  to  treat  them 
with  a  tenderness  characteristic  of  the  nation.  This  weakness  they  often  carry  to  a  ridicu- 
lous height,  keeping  hospitals  for  aged  and  even  noxious  creatures.  Thehr  creeds  aflbrd 
also,  for  the  reward  of  file  good,  a  variety  of  heavens,  glittermg  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  watered  by  crystal  streams,  and  alfording  in  abundance  pleasures  not  always  of  th« 
purest  nature.  The  places  of  future  punishment  are  in  like  manner  multiplied,  and  filled 
with  various  species  of  torture ;  such  as  being  hurnt  with  hot  irons,  dragged  through  thorns, 
bitten  by  snakes,  or  thrown  into  vessels  of  liquid  fire.  The  deeds,  according  to  which  thesu 
rewards  or  punishments  are  awarded,  compete  the  moral  code  of  the  Hindoo.  As  it  includes 
ail  the  elementary  principles  of  human  duty,  it  has,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  a  salutary 
influence.  Too  great  a  proportion,  however,  of  the  actions  to  which  merit  is  attached,  con- 
sists merely  of  outward  idle  ceremonies  and  absurd  penances;  and,  in  particular,  the 
bestowing  of  gifls  upon  Brahmins,  is   a  duty  diligently   inculcated   by   diese   i 


Religion  has  evidently  been  the  ma 
forms  the  most  promment  feature  ir 
aristocratic  distinctions  are  carried  t 


n  agent  in  causing  that  distribution  into  castes  which 
Hindoo  society.  In  all  half-civilized  communities, 
I  an  extreme  height ;  but  nowhere  is  the  distinction 
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between  man  and  man  rendered  so  broad  and  eo  monstrous  as  by  this  insmution.  In  Egypt, 
and  other  ancient  countries,  a  similar  distinction  appears  to  have  existed,  but  was  never  so 
strong  nor  so  permanent.  A  greater  variety  are  enumerated  b^  tiie  Greek  writers,  as  ex- 
isting in  their  time  among  the  Hindoos;  but  at  present  there  appear  to  be  only  four  promi- 
nent castes:  the  Brahmins,  or  priests;  Cshalryas,ormililary  class;  the  Vaisyas,  or  merchants; 
and  the  Sudras,  or  labourers.  The  functions  and  station  of  all  these  are  fixed  by  their  birth 
b  the  most  decided  manner. 

The  Brahmins  hold,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  first  place  in  point  of  dignity,  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  other  classes  with  profound  and  spontaneous  veneration.  Yet  no  established 
w\>vision  h  made  by  the  public  for  supplying  them  with  even  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Their  ordinary  dependence  is  upon  alma;  and  to  this  mode  of  support  they  have  given  such 
a  lustre,  that  over  all  India  he  who  receives  alms  is  considered  as  ranking  higher  than  he 
who  bestows  tliem.  This  situation,  at  once  powerful  and  dependent,  is  not  favourable  to 
tiie  character  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are  led  to  employ  their  influence  over  a  superstitious 
people  entirely  to  the  furtherance  of  tlieir  private  views.  The  bestowal  of  copious  gifts 
upon  a  Brahmin,  and  his  consequent  benediction,  are  represented  as  efliicing  every  sin,  and 
securing  the  most  ample  blessings.  His  curse  is  the  forerunner  of  the  most  dreadful  evils : 
it  has  even  been  represented  as  sufficient  to  strike  if s  victim  dead  on  the  spot,  Atmairiages, 
funerals,  and  on  other  great  festaloccasions,  the  rich  Hindoos  strive  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  larg'e  donations  to  Brahmins,  of  cloth,  cows,  rice,  gold,  and  whatever  is  esteemed  most 
valuable.  Their  influence  is  augmented  by  the  use  of  mantras,  or  mighty  words,  deemed  ' 
to  have  power  oven  over  invisible  creatures,  as  well  as  by  the  discernment  of  the  lucky  and 
unlucky  times  and  modes  for  doing  all  things.  A  prince  or  great  man  thus  reckons  it  indis- 
pensable to  keep  near  him  some  eminent  Brahmins  to  be  his  guides  in  all  the  actions  and 
emergencies  of  life. 

The  Cshatryas,  though  inferior  to  the  Brahmins,  rank  high  in  public  estimation.  The 
name  signifies  "sons  of  kings,"  and  implies  a  boast  of  their  descent  from  t!ie  ancient 
Rajahs.  .  In  tljeir  poisons,  they  are  handsome,  tall,  and  athletic ;  but  they  are  generally  des- 
titute of  principle ;  and  many  of  fliera  practise  the  trade  of  robbeiy  on  a  great  scale. 

The  Vaisyas,  or  mercantile  class,  are  numerous  in  the  cities,  particularly  of  the  coast, 
where  they  hear  the  title  of  Banians.  Though  their  character  is  often  disgraced  by  deceit 
and  low  cunning,  some  of  them  maintain  a  high  character  for  mercantile  talent  and  probity, 
and  accumulate  immense  fortunes.  In  the  interior  their  situation  is  more  equivocal ;  they 
are  found  acting  in  various  capacities,  and  many  even  serve  b.B  mercenaries  in  the  Mahratla 
armies,  or  in  the  British  service. 

The  Sudras  include  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  also  most  of  those  en- 
gaged in  handicraft  trades.  Though  generally  ranked  below  the  Vaisyas,  they  do  not  alto- 
gether admit  their  inferiority :  many  of  them  acquire  considerable  wealth,  and  maintain  a 
respectable  place  in  society.  There  are,  moreover,  a'  number  of  small  detached  classes 
f  nn  d  b  the  mixture  of  the  four  primary  ones,  and  cilled  the  Burrensunker,  by  whom 
moB     f   he  handicraft  trades  are  exercised.* 

A  1  of  outcast  beings  yet  remains,  whom  Hindoo  society  etclnde'i,  and  to  whom  it 
d  he  common  rights  of  humanity.     These  consist  of  thoae  perbons  who,  fromane- 

gl  olation  of  any  of  those  minute  observances  which  are  neces  ary  to  preserve  caste, 

h        be      expelled  from  any  of  the  four  classes  above  mentioned      Prom  that  moment  the 

d     d     1  is  deserted  by  his  nearest  relations,  is  excluded  from  all  the  chanties  and  social 

ti  us  of  life ;  he  forfeits  even  his  property,  and  is  coranonly  forced  to  flee  into  distant 

1       Tie  Pariahs  in  the  soutli  form  a  class  of  hereditary  outcasts.     Pvo  human  beings 

IS  more  lost  and  deplorable  state.   It  is  contamination  to  enter  Iheir  house,  or  eat  any 

1    p  epared  by  Pariahs;  nay,  some  consider  themselves  polluted  by  their  very  touch. 

•[These  repieaenlationa  na  to  the  unal^ralile  occupBliane  and  Btslinni  of  (hediiferent  canesin  India  bav«' 
he«n  tlKwnbV  Ur.  Colebroake  (jbinlie  AuturcAa,  vol.  t.)  to  be  eitremelv  eiage^'ated.  BeelalM,  [bat  the  nam 
beroTtbe  mixed  daoes  ia  Blniast  iuDnmeiable,  and  that,  wUle  to  lite  fiiur  ^eat  primal;  canes  various  proftii- 


■  and  ennilaf inenta  are  pennitted,  to  tbe  mixed  tich  taardl;  an;  is  fDibidden.  "  A  Brabmin,"  Mfslia, "  am 
tbain  by  £ii  datiOB,  mo;  livs  bf  (he  doty  of  a  ioldler;  If  ba  caanot  get  a  subeiBtsnee  l^eitlier  of  tbese 
mentt,  lie  may  apply  lo  lillBES  and  allendiinee  on  eatlle,  m  gain  s  eompBlence  by  traiEc,  avoiding  cMI 
immoditifii.    A  0«batrya  in  dlatreu,  may  snbuBt  by  all  thess  maaDB ;  but  tie  must  uot  bare  reeohrve  to  uie 
gbesl  functions.   In  seasona  of  diatresa,  a  flinber  latitude  li  giTen.  The  piaclics  of  medicine,  and  otber  [earned 
-ofeEsisns.  painting,  and  otber  stIb,  work  fin  ffue*,  menial  Benice,  slmi.  and  oiurr.  are  alODDg  tbn  modes  of 
ibaistence  allowed  bolli  to  the  Brahmin  and  Oshatira.    A  Vala; a,  uoabla  to  mbajM  by  bli  own  dutiea.  may 
«ead  to  the  servile  acts  of  a  Sudra :  and  a  Budra,  not  finding  employment  hy  walling  on  men  of  tbe  higher 
BBscB.  may  BUbsiel  by  handii:isns.  principally  fblhiwing  those  DKcbHnlcal  opetatlonB,  an  Joinery  and  maaonry, 
nd  practical  arts,  as  painting  and  willing,  by  wliicb  be  nay  serve  men  of  auperlor  elasse* ;  and  allboiigh  a  nun 
ra  lower  elaaa  IB  in  general  restrieted  thHn  Ue  acta  of  a  bibber  class,  ibe  Sudra  ia  axpnsily  permitted  to  bninme 
trader  or  aD  huslundman.    ItesidoB  tbe  particular  occupaiian  assigned  Loeacb  of  tbe  miTod  diasses,  Ihe/bave 


of  fbllowing  tb 

-"-"-  -"-    '""lia  ai  lean  nave  aocn  an  ohhoo  wnn  art  i»rn  in  ine  nueet  order  of  thn  rfmni,,^ 


Iiandierafts.  by  commerce,  and  agrtnillure.    Hence  ie  appears,  thai  almost  every  accupallon,  thoai 
liEotouB,  do  ift  Act  reserve  only  Ihc  peculiar  pratcssioa  oflhe  BrahmiR,  wbicb  eoiulBta  U  Inrhing 
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They  ftre  confined  in  the  towns  ti)  separate  quarters,  and  employed  in  the  rudest  and  most 
disguFtin^  labour.  In  this  degraded  condition,  it  is  but  too  natural  that  they  should  lose  all 
sense  of  ohaiacter,  and,  by 'filth,  mtoxication,  and  other  excesses,  justify,  in  some  degree,  the 
contempt  in  which  they  are  held. 

This  strictness  and  uniformity  of  the  Indian  system  does  not  wholly  prevent  the  rise  of 
sectarian  distmctione.  The  Viahnuvites  and  Sivitea,  without  an  absolute  separatbn,  Iw.ve 
each  adopted  a  train  of  opposite  worship  and  observances.  Contrary  to  the  toleration  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  India,  they  engage  in  violent  quarrels,  vfhich  often  come  lo  blows,  on  the 
merits  of  their  respective  systems.  The  Vishnuvites  lead  a  wandering,  irregular  life,  like 
gypsies.  The  Jains  are  entire  separatista.  Instead  of  one  supreme  being,  they  worship 
mortals  exalted  into  deities ;  but  Iheir  habits  of  life  are  strict  and  austere.  The  Boodhisis, 
or  followers  of  Boodh,  profess  a  creed  somewhat  similar,  but  with  a  much  more  entire  sepa- 
ration. Originating  in  or  near  India,  they  have  been  almost  expelled  from  that  country,  but 
have  ohtain^l  the  supreme  religious  sway  in  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  the  whole  east  of  Asia. 
We  shall  therefore  have  opportunities  to  treat  of  them  more  particularly. 

The  literature  of  Hindostan  rests,  like  its  social  state,  almost  entirely  upon  its  religion. 
To  all  the  books  which  it  owns  as  valuable  or  classical,  a  divine  origin  is  ascribed.  The 
four  Vedas,  the  grand  basis  of  Hindoo  learning,  are  believed  to  have  Issued  simultaneously 
from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  though  they  are  strangely  enough  supposed  to  have  required 
the  labours  of  Vyasa,  a  learned  Brahmin,  to  bring  them  into  a  state  fit  for  perusal.  They 
consist  in  a  great  measure  of  invocations  or  addresses  to  the  multifarious  deities  worshipped 
throughout  India,  many  of  which,  when  duly  repeated,  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
charms,  calling  down  good  on  the  worshipper  and  his  firicnds,  and  the  most  dreadful  evils 
upon  his  enemies.  They  contain  also  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  various  in  character 
and  merit ;  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  national  creed  respecting  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  a  fliture  state,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls.  ITiey  are  illustrated 
hy  the  Sastras  and  otlier  most  extensive  glosses  and  comments ;  all  of  which,  like  the  origi- 
nal, ajre  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  inspiration.  This  primary  fountain  of  Indian  knowledge 
is  carefully  shut,  unless  to  Brahmins;  none  of  any  other  class  must  throw  his  eyes  on  these 
sacred  pages,  or  even  understand  the  language  in  which  they  arc  written.  Second  to  them 
are  the  Puranas,  whicli,  like  the  Vedas,  are  composed  almost  entirely  in  verse ;  and  the  ten 
Puranas  contain  nearly  half  a  million  of  stanzas.  They  form  a  strange  and  heterogeneous 
medley  of  sound  precept,  usefiil  doctrine,  wild  fable,  and  directions  for  puerile  observances. 
The  narrative  part  relates  rather  to  Uie  gods  than  to  men ;  hut  these  superior  natures  aie 
exhibited  as  conforming  very  ill  to  the  duties  which  are  inculcated  upon  mortals;  bloody 
wars  and  licentious  amours  forming  the  exploits  moat  frequently  recorded.  Below  the  Pu- 
ranas in  celebrity  and  sanctity  are  the  Mahabarat  and  Ramayana,  two  great  epics,  or  rather 
wild  metrical  romances,  similar  in  strain  to  the  Puranas ;  fiir,  though  the  hasis  be  narrative, 
they  abound  in  precept;  and  though  they  profess  to  detail  the  adventures  of  human  heroes, 
the  actors  and  the  events  are  almost  wholly  supernatural. 

In  this  enumeration,  which  includes  all  the  serious  literature  of  Hindostan,  one  capital 
defect  must  be  obvious:  history  finds  in  it  no  place.  Their  wild  legends  are  plausibly  sup- 
posed to  have  a  foundation  in  the  story  of  some  celebrated  early  kings  or  conquerors;  but  it 
IS  impossible,  through  the  mist  of  fable,  even  to  conjecture  any  thing  preciae  respecting  their 
real  existence.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are,  in  comparison,  plain  and  authentic  chronicles. 
Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  history  that  India  possesses  is  due  to  her  Mahometan  conquerors. 
The  geography  of  the  Hindoos,  in  like  manner,  is  a  mere  poetical,  or  rather  puerile,  delinea- 
tion, in  which  they  arrange  the  features  of  the  globe  in  fencied  symmetry,  describe  it  as 
containing  mountains  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  seas  of  milk,  clarified  butter,  curds,  and 
spirits.  Their  chronology,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  divided  into  four  ages,  of  which  three 
are  fabulous;  and  the  fiist  consists  of  nearly  2,000,000  yeai-s  I 

In  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  Hindoos  possess  a  considerable  share  of  genuine  merit 
Algebra,  in  particular,  had  advanced  ferther  with  them  than,  till  very  lately,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  since  they  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  indeterminate  ana- 
lysis. Their  astronomy  has  been  famed,  hut  with  less  reason ;  for  its  tables,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  indicate  observations  commencing  at  3100  a.c,  are  now  proved  to  have 
been  calculated  at  a  period  much  more  recent.  Even  the  skill  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced is  now  extinct;  and  the  most  learned  Brahmin  of  the  present  day  can  with  difficulty 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  period  of  eclipses,  to  be  employed  by  hun  for  the  purposes  of 
divination. 

In  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  branches  of  literature,  India  displays  greater  excellence. 
The  fiibles  of  Pilpai,  interspersed  with  mora!  maxims,  possess  the  highest  merit  of  which 
that  species  of  compoMtion  can  boast,  and  have  been  translated  into  all  languages.  Ths 
dramatic  literature  of  the  nation  is  very  extensive,  being  little  less  voluminous  than  ours; 
and,  though  defective  in  plot,  and  destitute  of  the  varied  merits  which  characterise  the  works 
of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Hacine,  and  a  Molidre,  presents  many  passages  diatinguished  for  sweet- 
sees,  pthos,  and  humour.    Love,  too,  forms  a.  copious  theme ;  and  the  amatory  poets  of 
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tndia  are  eminent,  though  none  of  them  has  attained  the  feme  of  Hafiz.  These  composi- 
tions, however,  wont  the  genuine  language  of  passion:  they  are  distingTiished  by  splendid 
imagery,  but  empty  profession;  there  is  something  about  them  siately,  sophisticated,  and 
gravely  extravagant.  It  may  be  observed,  with  regard  to  these  and  to  aJl  the  other  branches 
of  Indian  literature,  that  their  productions  are  ancient;  the  language  in  which  they  ere 
written  is  dead;  and  we  know  few  Hindoo  authors  of  the  present  day  who  are  at  all  dia- 
tinguished.  The  Brahmins,  who  alone  ought  to  be  learned,  are  now  almost  wholly  illiterate. 
The  only  tincture  of  literature  and  thought  appears  to  exist  among  some  of  the  higher  in- 
habitants of  the  great  cities,  who  have  derived  it  chiefly  from  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
and  particularly  with  tlie  missionaries.  Among  these,  Rammohun  Roy  is  the  most  distin- 
girished. 

Considering  the  Hindoos  as  a  refined  and  wealthy  people,  it  seems  surprising  that  their 
architectural  monuments  should  at  present  be  of  so  humble  a  character.  Even  their  tem- 
ples, on  which  a  superstitious  people  might  have  been  expected  to  spare  neither  cost  nor 
art,  are  immensely  numerous,  indeed,  but  both  small  in  size  and  rude  in  structure.  This 
ehatacter  does  not  apply  to  the  ancient  religious  edifices.  The  pagoda  of  Tanjore,  and  the 
mighty  excavations  of  EUora  and  Blephanta,  present  features  which  may  rival  the  most 
splendid  of  those  found  in  other  Oriental  empires.  Temples  erected  even  in  the  small 
Rajpoot  principalities  display  a  beauty  rivalling  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  even  of  Greece. 
Colonel  Tod  conceives,  indeed,  that  Hindoo  art  has  undergone  a  progressive  degeneracy; 
and  the  more  ancient  the  specimens  are,  they  are  always  the  more  valuable.  Since  the 
sway  of  Mahometan  nations  was  established  m  India,  all  the  finest  structures  have  been 
reared  by  them,  and  in  their  own  peculiar  st3rle.  The  mosques  and  tombs  constructed  by 
Akbai,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurengzebe,  rank  with  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Saracenic 
art.  The  palaces  are  also  magnificent,  yet  built  in  a  light  and  airy  style,  rather  resembling 
pavilions.  They  are  contrived  for  the  admission  of  air  Irom  every  pomt  of  the  compass; 
they  have  spacious  halls,  long  galleries,  projecting  roofs,  and  terraces  open  to  the  sliy,  with 
accommodation  for  sleeping  there  when  the  weather  permits.  They  enclose  shaded  courts, 
gardens  full  of  trees,  marble  baths,  jets  d'eau,  arbours ;  every  thing  which  caji  prevent  the 
heat  from  being  painfully  felt  The  great  display  of  wealth  is  ui  the  fiimiture,  particularly 
in  the  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  ornamented  with  gold,  which  are  either  spread  on  the  floor 
and  seats,  or  hung  round  the  waJls.  The  throne  of  the  Mogul  was  estimated  at  4,000,0001 
sterling,  made  uji  by  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  received  in  gifis  during  a  long  succession 
of  ages.  Meantime,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  class  are  of  the  humblest  description, 
rudely  composed  of  canes  and  earth,  and  roofed  with  thatch.  Irregular  collections  of  these 
hovels,  like  clusters  of  villages  crowded  together,  form  the  main  composition  of  the  greatest 
Mogul  capitals,  the  splendour  of  which  consists  wholly  in  a  few  great  streets  or  squares, 
fiDtmed  by  the  houses  of  the  grandees. 

The  vestments  of  the  Hindoos  are  suited  to  the  climate,  and  composed  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country ;  they  consist  of  long  flowing  robes  of 
cotton,  both  loose  and  light  (Jg.  618.).  In  some  of  the 
higher  regions  only,  coarse  woollens  of  home  manufacture 
are  preferred.  The  clothes  worn  by  the  higher,  ranks  do 
not  differ  much,  unless  in  their  superior  fineness;  but  the 
rank  of  the  wearer  is  indicated  l^  a  profiision  of  jewels, 
embroidery,  and  gilding,  the  display  of  which  caused  the 
Mogul  court  in  its  glory  to  be  regarded  as  without  a  parallel 
ill  the  world.  The  fallen  princes  and  soub^s,  who  have 
WoraiiiofDisiincUon.  ^'^^"  upon  its  ruins.  Console  themselves  hy  maintaining  as 

much  of  this  parade  as  their  reduced  revenues  will  support. 
In  regard  lo  diet,  the  Hindoos  practise  abstemiousness  more  than  any  other  nation ;  and 
this  from  feelings  not  merely  of  duty,  but  of  pride.  The  man  who  consumes  or  even 
tastes,  animal  food  or  spirituous  liquors,  is  considered  by  all  the  higher  castes  as  an  impure 
and  degraded  being,  who  must  be  thrust  out  from  among  Uiem,  and  doomed  to  mingle  with 
■  the  vilest  of  his  race.  Rice  and  water  suffice  for  the  foodof  the  purest  classes,  and  scarce- 
ly any  who  have  the  slightest  pretension  to  caste  wili  admit  within  their  Jips  a  morsel  of 
beef.  The  scruple  diminishes  as  we  descend;  but  it  is  only  among  the  outcast  classes  that 
mtemperance  is  found  to  prevail.  Thp  Mahometans,  though  by  no  means  bo  scrupulous,  are 
yet  temperate.  Their  chief  Injury  is  fruit,  the  best  of  which,  being  brought  from  the 
mountainous  regions  round  India,  is  seen  o;ily  at  the  tables  of  the  great 

Sect.  VII, — Local  Geography. 

In  surveying  that  vast  field  which  the  local  geography  of  India  opens,  we  shall  reduce  it 

Into  five  subdivisions:  the  Bengal  provinces,  including  the  former  seats  of  Mogul  empire* 

the  western  provinces ;  central  India ;  the  south  of  India ;  aod,  lastly,  the  C'  '  ' 

Himalayah.    The  island  of  Ceylon  will  close  the  section. 
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SvBSECT.  1. — Bengal  Projiinces. 
In  pursuing  the  local  survey  of  Hindostan,  it  will  be  expedient  to  tegin  with  Bengal,  tlm 
most  fertile  province,  and,  since  it  became  the  seat  of  the  power  which  rules  over  Hindos- 
lan,  the  centre  of  political  influence.  The  Bengal  presidency,  the  greatest  of  the  three 
into  which  British  India  is  divided,  comprises  much  more  than  the  mere  province  of  thai 
name.  It  is  a  great  empire,  extending  over  nil  the  fine  regions  watered  by  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  and  comprising  the  provinces,  or  rather  kingdoms,  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
Benares,  Oude,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Oriasa,  These  territories,  according  to  esti- 
mates made  with  some  care,  are  supposed  to  contain  about  220,000  square  miles,, and 
70,000,000  inhabitants.  Wifhm  this  presidency  are  forty  inferior  courts,  stationed  at  the 
principal  towns,  six  courts  of  appeal,  and  one  supreme  court  at  Calcutta. 

Bengal  Proper  consists  of  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  intersected  hy  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Ganges  and  Braiimapoutra,  with  their  numerous  branches.  These,  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  lasts  from  June  lo  September,  inundate  the  whole  country,  and  convert  it  into  a  sea, 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction.  The  whole  region  is  then  navigable, 
and  bqata  are  seen  sailing  through  the  corn-fields,  in  which  the  ears  of  rice  appear  above  the 
water.  The  soil  consists  entirely  of  sand  and  clay,  not  a  rock  or  even  a  stone,  being  found 
for  400  miles  up  the  Ganges.  Fields  thus  profusely  irrigated  produce  immense  crops  of  rice, 
of  which  Bengal  is  the  chief  granary.  The  sugar-cane  also  flourishes ;  but  the  other  Indian 
products  are  not  so  copious  as  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  mango,  tiiat  most  delicious  of 
Oriental  fruits,  grows  here  in  perfection ;  but  other  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  are  watery 
and  insipid.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on,  up  and  down  the  Ganges,  in  boats  of  various  form 
and  dimension,  the  navigation  of  which  is  supposed  to  employ  nearly  300,000  men.  The 
main  staple  of  their  trade  is  the  conveyance  of  rice  from  the  country  districts  to  the  great 
cities,  and  salt  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 

Nearly  the  whole  sea-coaat  of  Bengal  consists  of  the  Sunderbunds,  extending  for  about 
180  miles.  The  Ganges,  in  entering  the  sea  by  eight  large  mouths,  divides  itself  into  a 
labyrinth  of  streams  and  creeks,  through  which  boats  make  a  difficult  and  perilous  passage 
amid  conflicting  tides  and  eddies.  The  lands  intersected  by  these  numerous  channels,  berag 
inundated  by  the  water,  which  is  everywhere  salt,  have  never  been  brought  under  any 
regular  culture.  They  form  a  vast  desert,  overgrown  with  thick  forests,  whence  Calcutta  is 
supplied  with  wood  foF  firing,  and  for  the  building  of  boats.  These  extensive  marshes  aftbrd 
also  the  opportunity  of  producing,  by  mere  solar  evaporation,  large  quantities  of  excellent 
salt,  for  which  there  is, a  constant  demand  in  the.  upper  districts  of  India.  The  Ganges 
appears,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  have  experienced  successive  alterations  in  the  main  channcla 
by  which  it  is  entered.  The  only  one  at  present  navigable  for  large  vessels  is  the  most 
westerly,  called  the  Hoogly,  but  which  by  no  means  transmits  the  main  body  of  its  waters. 
On  the  Hoogly  branch  is  situated  Calcutta  (fig.  619.),  which,  fi^m  a  few  straggling  cot- 
tages in  a  wooded  marsh,  has 
been  raised  by  Britain  to  be 
the  capital  of  India.  In  1696, 
the  English  were  allowed  by 
Aurengzebe  lo  establish  aiac- 
tory.  and  in  the  following  year 
to  secure  it  by  a  fort.  In  1757, 
it  had  not  above  seventy  Eng- 
lish houses,  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  8urajah 
Dowlah.  Lord  Clive,  having 
become    master   of   Bengal, 

made  Calcutta   the   capital, 

(  and  founded  a  fort,  which  has 

cost  about  3,000,000i ,  and  ns  very  strong,  though  requiring  at  least  10,000  troops  for  its 
defence.  Calcutta  his  from  that  time  been  perpetually  increasing,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  500,000  inhabitants,  while,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  there  are  upwards  of 
2,000,000.  The  situation  was  originally  very  unhealthy,  being  in  the  midst  of  forests  and 
swamps;  and,  though  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  away,  it  still  suflers  by 
the  damp  breezes  from  the  Sunderbunds,  The  English  town,  or  suburb,  called  Chouringtie, 
consists  of  4300  houses.  Though  built  only  of  brick,  it  is  elegant,  and  even  superb;  the 
houses  are  handsome,  covered  with  line  plaster,  called  chnnam,  each  being  detached,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  Strangers  ascending  the  river  are  particularly  struck  by  the  numbe: 
of  elegant  villas,  with  which  all  the  environs  are  studded.  The  Black  Town,  comprising 
much  the  greater  part  of  Calcutta,  consists,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  of  miserable  cottages 
of  mud  and  bamboo.  The  government  house  is  a  very  splendid  and  costly  structure ;  and 
considerable  state  is  maintained,  though  not  to  that  degree  which  can  rival  the  parade  of 
Asiatic  courts.     A  college  was  founded  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  which  boasted  manv 
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illustrious  members,  but  has  of  late  been  much  reduced.  The  allowances  to  all  the  si 
of  government  are  liberal ;  and  though  their  aim,  in  going  out,  has  generally  been  to  return 
with  an  independent  fortune,  they  indulge  in  a  hospirable,  splendid,  and  expensive  style  of 
living.     Large  dinner  parties,  in  preference  to  public  amusements,  form  the  favourite  recre- 

Bengal,  on  the  west,  touches  almost  immediately  on  ihe  frontier  of  the  province  of  Orissa; 
but,  before  ascending  into  the  interior,  we  must  take  a  view  of  Chiltagoag,  the  most  easterly 
district,  situated  beyond  the  estuary  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  and  touching  almost  immediately 
on  the  Birman  frontier.  A  large  part  of  it  consists  of  mountain  and  woodland  tracla,  through 
which  roam  large  herds  of  wild  elephants;  but  other  tracts  are  very  well  adapted  for  culti 
vation ;  and  the  result  of  enquiries  made  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley  gave  reason  for  com 
puting  its  inhabitants  at  1,200,000.  The  agricultural  population  are  called  Choomeas :  they 
live,  m  a  peaceable  manner,  under  a  rajah  who  pays  a  tribute  to  government;  but  the  inla 
rior  is  occupied  by  the  Kookies  or  Lonctas,  who  live  almost  the  life  of  savages ;  have  their 
villages  on  the  top  of  high  hills,  surprise  their  enemies  in  the  night,  massacre  the  males, 
and  carry  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.  Islamabad,  the  capital,  is  an  ancient  city, 
on  a  navigable  river,  with  a  tolerable  harbour ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  the 
emporium  of  Bengal ;  but  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  it  has  always  secured  the 
preference  to  the  western  ports. 

Returning  to  Calcutta,  and  ascending  the  Hoogly  branch,  we  come  first  to  Serampore,  a 
neat  thriving'  little  town,  at  which  is  a  Danish  settlement.  This  place  is  interesting  as  the 
seal  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  such  learned  and 
extensive  labours  in  the  pious  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of 
India,  and  even  of  China.  About  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta  is  Chandernagore,  noted  as 
the  capital  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  the  French  in  Bengal.  It  surrendered,  however, 
to  Lord  Clive ;  and,  though  restored,  has  never  regained  any  importance.  Sis  miles  higher 
is  Hoogly,  for  several  centuries  the  port  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  first  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
afterwards  of  the  British  and  Dutch  factories.  It  ranked  at  one  time  among  the  greatest 
Indian  emporia ;  but,  on  the  rise  of  Calcutta,  gradually  lost  its  splendour,  though  it  is  still 
populous  and  considerable. 

About  120  miles  above  Calcutta,  and  on  the  same  branch,  occurs  Moorshedabad,  made,  in 
1704,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  still  tlie  residence  of  the  Nabob,  who,  being  allowed  a  hand- 
some pension  by  the  British  government,  lives  in  considerable  state.  This  city,  and  the  con- 
tiguous one  of  Cossimbuzar,  also  large  and  populous,  situated  on  an  island  m  the  Ganges, 
form  the  main  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  which  is  nowhere  else  in  India  carried  to  equal 
perfection.     The  fabrics  are  chiefly  taffetas,  satins,  carpets,  and  knitted  stocJdngs. 

To  the  west  of  the  line  up  the  river,  are  the  districts  of  Burdwan  and  Birbhoom,  the 
former  of  which  is  reckoned  nearly  tlie  most  fertile  in  India.  Though  only  seventy-three 
miles  long  and  forty-five  broad,  it  maintains  a  population  of  2,000,000 ;  and  the  rajah,  aa 
zemindar,  pays  a  revenue  of  400,f)00l,  It  is  entirely  agricultural,  and  contains  no  town  of 
importance. 

To  the  east  of  this  line,  also  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Megna  or  Lower  Brahmapoutra, 
•a  Dacca,  a  very  fine  and  interesting  district.  Wholly  intersected  by  these  rivers  and  their 
branches,  it  is  liable  to  extensive  inundations,  which  often  alter  the  boundaries  of  fields,  and 
convert  many  into  jungle,  while  to  others  they  communicate  extreme  fertility.  Dacca  is  the 
chief  seat  of^  the  muslm  manufacture,  and  its  fabrics  of  this  description  are  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world.  Of  late,  however,  the  demandTias  so  much  diminished, 
that  the  hereditary  skill  by  which  this  beautifiil  art  is 
preserved  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Cotton  quilts,  dimi- 
ties, and  cloths  are  also  manufectured,  Dacca  was  the 
capital  of  Bengal  in  the  reign  of  Jehangire,  and  is  still  a 
very  large  city.  It  contains  150,000  inhabitants,  displays 
n    pa  f  ula   splendour,  but  is  the  seat  of  a  great  trade. 

We  etu  n  to  the  Ganges ;  and,  joining  its  main  stream, 
soon  d  SCO  e  theremainsofRajbmahal,  the  residence  ofthe 
Eoubahs  of  Bengal  under  Aurengzebe,  and  celebrated  even 
n  the  East  f  its  magnificence.  Marble  halls  and  desert- 
ed co  ts  ma  k  the  departed  grandeur  of  the  palace  of 
Sultan  Shuj  h.  A  little  to  the  north,  on  a  river  which 
fiills  nto  til  Ganges,  is  Maulda,  a  thriving  place,  with 
cons  d  rabl  manufactures  of  silk,  and  of  mixed  silk  and 
cotton  A  fe  V  miles  from  Maulda,  along  a  branch  of  the 
Gauge  n  w  dried  up,  extend  for  many  miles  the  remains 
of  G  wh  h,  in  the  tliirleenth  centurj',  the  Mahometan 
conquerors  established  as  a  proud  capital  of  India.  The 
jdls  appear  to  have  been  carried  away  to  form  modem  cities :  a  great  part  of  the  pre- 
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and  one  of  the  greatest  in  India,  i 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the 


Bent  Bite  consists  of  jungLe,  the  abode  of  tigers ;  but  wherever  cultivafjon  talies  place,  tho 
hrickdust  in  the  soil  indicates  ancient  habitation.  A  diligent  search  has  recently  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  oonaiderable  number  of  mosques  and  palaces.  One  minaret  (^ff.  620.),  re 
presenled  by  Mr.  Daniel,  displays  the  traces  of  peculiar  magnificence. 

Upper  Bengal  presents  a  considerably  different  aspect  from  the  lower  province.  The 
climate  is  cooler;  and  wheat  and  barley  are  raised,  in  preference  to  rice.  The  northern 
tracts  are  hilly  and  irregular,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  short,  stout,  rough  mountaineers, 
who  sometimes  annoy  the  inhabitants  ofi  the  plains,  but  who  display  an  honesty  and 
veracity  very  superior  \o  that  of  Hindoos  in  general  The  Ganges,  which  had  hitherto 
spread  its  waters  so  wide  over  the  plain,  is  now  confined  between  granite  rqcks,  which  at 
SicIyguUy  approximate  so  closely,  that  attempts  were  made  to  defend  tlie  passage  by  a  forti- 
fication, now  abandoned  to  decay.  On  emerging  from  this  narrow  pass,  we  enter  another 
district. 

Bahar,  though  properiy  a  distinct  province,  is  oflien  almost  identified  with  Bengal.  The 
territory  is  fertile  and  beautifiil ;  not  so  copiously  inundated,  hut  still  well  watered  by  the 
Ganges  and  numerous  tributaries,  particularly  the  Soane,  from  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  the 
Gunduck  from  the  Snowy  Mountains.  In  preference  to  rice,  it  jrields  very  fine  wheat ;  hut 
opium  and  saltpetre,  both  excellent  and  in  large  quantity,  form  its  characteristic  products. 
It  abounds  also  in  all  the  manufactures  of  India,  though  none  of  them  attain  the  same  un. 
rivalled  excellence  as  at  Dacca  and  Moorshedabad. 

The  Ganges  is  still  the  line  upon  which  the  great  cities  are  situated.  Monghir,  capital 
cf  a  fine  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a  considerable  and  ancient  town,  commanding  a 
peculiarly  admirable  view  along  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  the  frequent  residence 
of  Sultan  Shujah,  and  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  who  bestowed  great  pains  in  erecting  a  very  strong 
fort  for  its  defence.  To  this  erection  the  British  government  have  ceased  to  attach  much 
importance,  since  their  dominions  were  extended  so  fer  to  the  westward  as  \o  render  Monghii 
no  longer  a  frontier  station.  Somewhat  lower  down  is  Boglipoor,  a  neat  manufacturing 
town,  which  sometimes  gives  name  to  the  district. 

The  city  of  Bahar  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  river;  and  though  the  ancient  capital, 
a  royal  residence,  has  now  fiillen  much  into  decay.  The  chief  city  of  the  province, 
-■■-'•■  a  patna,  extending  about  four  miles  along  the  river.  It 
mt  Pallibothra;  at  all  events,  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
.3  the  residence  of  the  souhahs  of  Bahar  before  its  government  was  merged  into  that 
of  Bengal.  There  are  a  number  of  mosques  and  temples;  but  the  only  part  of  the  ci^ 
which  caji  be  considered  handsome  is  the  suburb  of  Bankipoor,  occupied  by  the  British  resi 
dents.  The  prosperity  of  Patna  is  founded  on  the  fertility  and  high  cultivation  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  situated;  and  on  its  importance  as  the  emporium  for  the  staple  products  of 
opium  and  saltpetre.  Dinapoor,  in  the  vicinityof  Patna,  forms  a  fine  military  station.  Gayah, 
about  fitly  miiessoulhofthat  city,  ajid  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  is  one  of  the  holy  cities 
of  the  Hmdoos,  and  the  scene  of  a  most  crowded  pilgrimage.  About  forty  miles  above 
Patna,  the  Ganges  receives  the  Gogra,  the  second  of  its  tributaries  in  magnitude;  and,  soon 
after  passing  Buxar,  a  strong  fortress,  now  dismantled,  we  quit  Bahar, 

Allahabad,  the  next  province,  is  very  extensive,  reaching  farther  north  and  south  of  the 
river  than  alon^  its  banks :  the  latter  por- 
tion however,  is  by  much  the  finest.  The 
first  district  which  occurs  is  tliat  of  Be- 
nares, considered  sometimes  as  a  separate 
provmce,  and  even  occasionally  annexed 
to  Onde  It  is  supposed,  with  the  single 
except  n  of  Burdwan,  to  he  the  richest 
and     ost  cultivated  district  of  all  India, 

populat  on  of  3,000,000.  Its  chief  orna- 
ment, lowevpr,  is  tlie  city  of  Benarea 
Cffg-  621 )  w  1  icli  is  universally  accounted 
by  the  H  ndoos  to  be  ancient  and  holy  be- 
vond  ail  others.  It  may  be  said  to  form 
Bensrei.  t]  o  grand  depository  of  the  religion  and 

learn  ng  of  th  s  vast  country.  Its  sacred 
character  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  salvat  on  of  all  who  die  within  its  precincts, 
cannot  fail,  in  a  nation  devoted  to  pilgrimage,  of  rendering  Benares  a  scene  of  extensive  ana 
crowded  resort.  Its  own  population,  long  supposed  to  exceed  500,000,  has  been  found  by 
a  late  census  not  to  be  more  than  200,000 ;  but  it  is  augmented,  at  solemn  seasons,  by  pil- 
grims to  a  much  greater  number.  Benares,  in  feet,  presents  a  more  lofty  and  imposmc 
ispect  than  any  other  Indian  city.  Its  houses,  instead  of  heing  a  mere  collection  of  mud  and 
straw  huts,  are  most  of  them  built  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  five  or  six  stories  high ;  so  that 
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Ihey  make  a  very  magnLliccnt  appear- 
ance, especially  from  the  opjiosite  siJe 
of  the  river.     Partly,  however,  with  a 
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narrow,  with  small  windows,  and  ter- 
raced roofs.  Benares  contains  also 
templea  and  mosques  in  vast  niim- 
bers;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
modern  Hindoo  structures,  not  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  country  and  city.  Tho  ^reatPst 
of  them  was  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  Aurengzebe,  who  in  its  steiui 
erected  a  mosque,  which  now  forms 
the  pr  ncipal  ornament  of  Benares.  Chunarghur,  (Jig.  622.),  near  Benares,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  ot  the  Indian  hill  forts  and  has  been  converted  by  the  British  into  a  great  military 
station  It  waa  ancientlj  a  town  of  great  imporlance  and  contains  a  mosque,  the  entrance 
to  nhich  has  been  delineated  by  Mr 
Daniel,  as  one  of  the  finest  e\amples 
of  this  species  of  architecture  (jig. 
623) 

The  next  division  of  the  province, 
in  ascending  the  river,   is   that  of 
Allahabad  Proper.     It  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, more  in  wheat  than  in  rice ; 
fur  though  traversed  by  the  parallel 
streams  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
It  18  little  inundated,  and  the  water, 
so  essential  to  the  growth  of  rice, 
requires  to  be  conveyed  by  laborious 
processes  over  the  fields.    The  city  ■ 
of  Allahabad   is  extensive,  but  not 
Qistmgoished  by  any  peculiar  magnificence  or  ornament.    Its  chief  feature  consists  ia  the 
fortJlied  palace  (Jig  624 )  begun  bj  the  emperor  Akbar,  on  which  upwards  of  12,000,000 
rupees  are  supposed  to  have  been  es- 
fi24  pended.     It   is  of  surprising   extent, 

having  one  side  on  the  Jumna,  and  the 
other  near  the  Ganges,  which  rivers 
here  unite,  It  was  considered  by  the 
Hindoos  as  impregnable;  but,  not 
being  ibund  proof  against  cannon,  the 
English  have  fortified  it  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  and  have  made  it  a  grand 
military  depot  for  the  upper  provinces. 
The  Hindoos  regard  with  religious 
veneration  all  junctions  of  rivers,  par- 
ticularly  with   the   sacred  stream  of 

.u...^.^.-.-^. '^^  Ganges.    This  junction,  therefore, 

of  the  C&nges  with  its  greatest  tribu- 
tary becomes,  without  dispute,  the  holiest  spot  in  all  Hindostan.  Accordingly,  it  attracts 
hosts  of  pilgrims,  of  whom  many  endeavour  to  secure  a  happy  futurity  by  seeking  death  in 
its  hallowed  stream.  The  most  approved  mode  has  been,  for  the  devotee  to  cut  off  his  own 
head,  and  allow  it  to  drop  in,  as  an  offering  to  the  Gangetic  deity.  Not  far  from  Allahabad 
is  Mirzapoor,  one  of  the  greatest  inland  trading  towns  of  India,  a  great  mart  for  cotton  and 
spun  silk,  and  the  seat  of  very  considerable  manufectures. 

The  otiier  districts  of  Allahabad  extend  chiefly  south-west  from  the  Jumna  towards  the 
Vindhya  mountains  and  the  head  of  the  Nerbuddah.  This  territory  is  of  great  extent,  but, 
being  hilly  and  often  arid,  is  by  no  means  so  productive  as  the  tract  watered  by  tho  two 
rivers.  It  is  a  very  utrong  country,  the  hills  generally  presenting  that  form  of  precipitous 
sides,  with  a  table-land  at  top,  which  renders  them,  as  natural  fortifications,  stronger  than 
»ny  which  can  be  made  by  art.  To  the  greater  part  of  this  district  is  given  tlie  name  of 
Bundelcund,  the  chief  city  of  which  is  Callinger,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  character  we 
have  just  described,  and  the  rival  of  Gwalior.  It  was  long  held  by  an  independent  rajah, 
even  against  the  Mogul ;  but  in  1810,  by  prodigious  efforts  of  valour,  and  after  one  severe 
repulse.  Hie  British  became  masters  of  it  Cawnpoor,  on  the  Ganges,  has  become  highlv 
jmpottoiit  as  a  mihtarv  station.    Bundelcund  is  distinguished  by  the  diamond  mines  of  Pan- 
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nah,  which,  though  not  in  any  respect  equnl  to  those  of  GolcoaJa,  are  of  great  value,  to 
the  time  of  Akbar,  Iheir  annual  produce  was  estimated  at  eight  lacs  of  rupees ;  but  it  ia 
now  much  dimini^ed. 

The  province  or  kingdom  of  Oude  extends  north  from  Allahabad,  near  whose  easleni 
fi'ontier  the  Ganges,  as  already  mentioned,  receives  the  Gogra  or  Sarjou,  which  is  ila  greatest 
tributary  next  to  the  Jumna;  and  forms  a  broad  and  copious  stream  descending  from  thi* 
Himalayah,  Its  course  had  previously  watered  the  plain  of  Oude,  a  rich  tp":tnr',  llie  loWec 
districts  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Bahar  and  Bcnures,  on  wliich  they  hordeti 
and  the  upper,  though  not  equal,  hy  no  means  barrea  Bj  the  treaty  of  1801,  a  large  and 
valuable  portion  was  ceded  to  the  British;  the  nabob  retains  the  rest,  and  continues  to 
reside,  in  diminished  splendour,  at  Luckuow.  This  city,  while  (he  nabobs  of  Oude  were  in 
fill!  power,  ranked  with  the  most  splendid  in  India.  8  j  I  ID  la,  who  had  a  peculiar 
architectural  taste,  emhcllished  it  with  a  number  of  mosq       and  pal  with  varied  o 


n.ents  and  ^Ided  domes,  which  have  a  very  brilliant  ff  t 
reckoned  at  aOO,000,  but  it  Is  probably  diminisheU.  O  d  tl 
\a.<.  Fyzabad,  which  succeeds  it  as  sucli,  is  still  a  popul  ty 

Proceeding  up  the  parallel  streams  of  the  Ganges  and  Jun 
tham,  and  for  some  distance  westward,  occupied  by  th     p 
t«rltory  presents  sensible  Indications  of  Its  approach  to  th 
'*  The  climate,  unless  when  hot  winds  blow,  -         '        ' 
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risers,  less  ample,  and  confined  within  higher  banks,  administer  sparingly  the  boon  of 
e.    It  derives  its  chief  lustre  from  containing  Agra,  one  of  the  great  Mogul  capitals, 
owed  to  Akbar,  who,  from  a  village,  converted  it  into  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
It  comi  letely  si  are  I   1  owe  er  the  fall  of  U  e  dynasty  and  the  greater  part  of  it  ia 
Yet  the  eye  may  still  range  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  covered  with  the 
:  ent  magn  ficence      The  houses   like  those  of  Benares,  are  high,  and  the 
streets  narrow.      The  vicinity  is 
adorned  by  the  palace- of  Akbar, 
and  still  more  by  the  Taje  Mahal 
(  fg  625.),  erected  by  Shah  Je- 
han    in  memory  of  his  sultana; 
vh  ch  is  reckoned  the  finest  tomb 
n  tl  e  world.     It  is  composed  en- 
t  rely  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with 
prec  oils  stones,  and  is  said  to  have, 
cost  *'50,000i.  Agra,  since  its  cap- 
ture  by  General  Lake  in  1S03,  has 
rema  ned  in  the  possession  of  the 
ts  of  justice  and  revenue, 
and  remarkable  cities,  situated  on  the  Jumna,  a 
ins,  is  only  distinguished  as  containing  the  splen- 
did and  ornamented  tombof  Akbar 
(Ji^.  626.).  composed  entirely  of 
white  marble.     Mutfra  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  venerated 
Hindoo  cities,  considered  by  He* 
ber  as  almost  resembling  Benares. 
It  isstillaconslderable  place, and 
important  as  a  military  station. 

The  finest  and  most  fertile  part 
of  the  province  of  Agra  is  the 
Doab,  or  the  country  between  the 
rivers ;  and  it  Is  in  Uia  immediate 
occupation  'jf  the  British  govern- 
ment, \*fithin  this  district  are  the  remains  of  Kanouge,  now  a  poor  village,  situated  to  the 
west  of  t'-e  Ganges,  but  whose  brick  walls,  extending  for  six  miles,  attest  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  a  capital  which,  eight  centuries  ago,  ranked  superior  to  any  other  in  northern 
HindoBlap  A  Hindoo  temple,  and  the  mausoleum  of  two  Mahometan  samls,  still  display 
magnificepce ;  and  a  number  of  ancient  coins  have  been  dog  up  on  the  spot  Furruckabad, 
capital  of  i  small  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  commercial  city. 

Agra,  w^st  of  the  Jumna,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Chum- 
bul,  flowin.'f  eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  Oojein.  The  northern  part  is  held  by  a  number 
of  rajahs,  whom  fear  or  policy  maintains  m  a  dependent  alliance  with  Britain.  They  belong 
chiefly  to  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Jauts,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  migrated  from 
tlie  banks  c*"  the  Jowe'  Indus,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  ulate  of  the  empire, 
seized  a  number  of  ti.p  strongest  places  in  the  district  The  capital  of  their  most  powerfu! 
chief  Is  Bbirtpoor,  peHjtps  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  mountara  fortresses  of  India,   lis 
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siege  in  1805  cost  the  British  army  a  greater  loss  than  it  had  sustained  in  any  'jret,  oilcbed 
battles ;  and  tha  rajah,  at  the  close  of  it,  was  able  to  secure  very  favourable  ternj.  In  1823, 
however,  it  yielded  to  the  Biilish  arms.     The  province  to  the  south  of  the  Chumbul  w 
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n  important  part  in  Indian  politics; 

Bidered  more  generous  than  politic.     Gohud  is 

name  military  strength.     lis  rajah  acted  for  some  time  aj 

but  he  is  now  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Scindia. 

Continumg  to  ascend  in  a  norlJi-westerly  direction  up  the  great  rivera,  and  approachmg 
to  their  mountain  sources,  we  find  Delhi,  raised  latterly  io  high  distinction  as  the  chief  seat 
of  Mogul  empire.  This  province  is  ruder,  and  less  susceptible  of  culture,  than  any  of  those 
iiilherto  named.  Few  parts  of  il  enjoy  the  benefit  of  inundation,  except  the  banks  of  the 
Cunggar ;  while  artificial  irrigation  and  agricultural  improvement  have  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  desolating  ravages,  first  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  subsequently  of  the  Afghans  and 
Mfthrattas.  The  central  district  of  the  province  between  the  two  rivers  is  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  immediate  sovereignty;  and,  notwithstanding  some  defects  of  administration,  it  is 
sensib'y  recovering,  and  its  population  is  increasing.  On  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  near  the 
northem  fiuntier,  is  fbund,  mouldering  in  decay,  the  city  of  Delhi.  It  was,  in  early  times, 
a  great  Hindoo  metropolis,  under  the  name  of'^  Indraput ;  hut  Shah  Jehau,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  Mogul  dominion,  and  such  it  afterwards 
continued.  Here,  in  1806,  died  Shah  Allum,  the  last  of  that  mighty  dynasty  who  could  be 
said  to  enjoy  any  portion  of  real  empire.  His  son  Akbar  ia  still  allowed  by  the  British  to 
bear  that  gfree*  name,  and  to  receive  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  pro-, 
vince,  which  ejiables  him  to  live  in  some  splendour.  What  remains  of  Delhi  is  still  rather 
a  handscnne  city ;  the  streets,  though  narrow,  contain  many  good  houses,  built  of  brick,  and 
partly  of  stone.  It  contains  some  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  is  the  rendezvous  of 
caravans  which  maintain  the  communication  of  India  with  Cahul  and  Cashmere.  The  palace 
iif  Shah  Jehan,  witli  its  gardens,  a  mile  in  circumference,  bears  still  a  most  magnificent 
aspect,  particularly  ttfi  gateway ;  but  a  long  range  of  those  belonging  to  the  great  chieta 
pud  omrahe  of  the  empire,  adorned  with  gilded  mosques,  pavilions,  and  tombs,  now  present 
cnly  ofle  vast  scene  of  riin  and  desolation. 

Delhi  contains  the  most  splendid  modem  edifices  by  which  anj'  part  of  the  empire  is 
adorned.  The  mosque  caliad  the  Jumna  Musjeed  (jS^.  628X 
erected  by  a  daughter  of  Aurengzebe,  of  red  stone  inlaid  with 
marble,  is  considered  decidedly  the  finest  structure  in  India 
dedicated  to  Moslem  worship.  The  Cuttub  Minar  (fig.  639.), 
reared  by  one  of  the  Patau  emperors  named  Altumsh,  is  242 
ftet  high,  and  considered  by  Biahcp  Heber  the  finest  tower  he 
ever  saw.    It  rises  in  five  stages,  the  three  lowest  of  which 
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Bre  of  L  a  red  granite,  ttie  fourth  of  white  marble.    The  summit  commands  a 
live  prospect 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Deliii,  to  the  east,  are  the  h^ge  and  induslriowa 
towns  of  Bareily,  Meerut,  Shalijehanpoor,  and  Rampoorl  The  two  tbrrner  possess  import- 
ance as  military  stations,  and  the  barracks  at  Meerut  are  very  extensive.  A  large  Christian 
turch  has  recently  been  erected  there. 
The  north-western  part  is  composed  of  the  district  of  SIrhind,  which  is  now  chiefly  pos- 
seBsed"i)y  the  Seika.  TTiough  traversed  by  tlie  sacred  stream  of  the  Sereswattec,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  arid  and  barren.  It  has  been  farther  desolated  by  the  hostile  operations  of  the 
Seiks,  and  has  also  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Tartar  conquerors,  having 
been  the  regular  track  by  which  they  penetrated  into  Hindost^i.  The  city  of  Sirhind,  cele- 
brated, under  Sultan  Feroze,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  a  gay  and  flourishing  capital,  b 
now  in  a  state  of  total  ruin.  The  most  flourishing  place  in  the  district  is. now  Patiala;  but 
■I  greater  historical  celebrity  belongs  to  Kumal  and  Panniput,  one  tJie  scene  of  the  victory 
of  Nadir,  the  other  of  that  of  Ahmed  Shah,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas. 

SuBSECT.  2. —  Wetlern  Provinces. 

Aa  it  is  intended  to  treat  separately  of  the  territory  situated  along  and  within  the  great 
range  of  the  northern  mountains,  we  shall  proceed  direct  Irom  Delhi  to  the  provinces  on  the 
western  frontier.  This  range  by  no  means  presents  the  luxuriant  and  fertile  aspect  of  those 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  whose  uni- 
•■irmity  is  only  broken  in  the  north  by  the  Punjab,  or  the  region  of  the  five  rivarg,  which, 
descending  across  it  from  the  Hiraalayah,  enter  the  Indus  by  one  united  channel. 

Lahore,  the  chief  of  tJie  western  provinces,  mcludos  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab,  with 
a  considerable  extent  of  mountainous  territory  to  the  north.  This  last  is  by  no  means 
unproductive;  the  earth  washed  down  by  thd  rains  being  Ibrmed  into  terraces  by  parapets 
of  stone.  Thus,  all  the  kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  temperate  climates  are  raised  in 
abundance,  and  even  lare-e  forests  of  firs  grow  on  the  higher  acclivities.  The  finer  and 
more  beautifid  part  of  Lahore,  however,  is  that  situated  on  the  rivers,  where  the  plains  are 
covered  with  the  richest  tropical  productions,  and,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  were 
regarded  as  almost  the  garden  of  India.  The  ravages  of  the  Persian  apd  Afghan  conquerors, 
and  the  rude  sway  of  the  Seiks,  have  reduced  culture  and  industry  to  a  low  ebb ;  but  it  has 
of  late  begun  to  revive.  Very  fine  salt  and  sla-gem  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indu% 
which,  at  Attock,  is  crossed  by  a  range  principally  composed  of  this  mineral. 

Lahore  has  now  entirely  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Seiks,  who,  from  a  religious  sect, 
have  become  a  great  political  body ;  and,  as  such,  have  been  already  described.  Besides 
Lahore,  they  occupy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Moultan ;  and  are  the  most  important  native  state  now  existing.  The  Mahometans,  ibr- 
merly  the  ruling  people,  are  kept  by  them  in  a  completely  subject  and  degraded  state,  and  are 
allowed  even  a  scanty  measure  of  religious  toleration.  The  disunion  of  tie  Seiks,  and  their 
rude  habitB,  are  un&vourable  to  industry  and  commerce,  which  would  have  required  a  pro- 
tecting hand  to  enable  them  to  emerge  from  the  eflects  of  long  civil  contest,  and  of  the 
repeated  passage  of  desolating  armies  from  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Although,  therefore, 
the  Seik  chiefs  are  beginning  to  see  their  error,  and  are  endeavouring  to  afford  encourage- 
ment to  trade,  the  country  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  fertility  and  beauty,  and  does  not 
contain  a  population  adequate  lo  its  extent, 

Lahore,  the  nominal  capital  of  this  province,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Indio 
when,  under  the  early  Mogul  princes,  it  was  made  an  intermediate  residence  between  Cabu' 
and  the  interior.  Akbar,  Jehangire,  and  Ferokshere  successively  contributed  to  its  embel- 
lishment. The  mausoleum  of  Jehangire,  only  surpassed  by  the  Taje  Mahal  at  Agra,  is  stiK 
nearly  entire ;  and  there  are  ample  remains  of  the  palace  adorned  in  the  highest  style  ot 
Eastern  magnificence.  Its  terraced  roof,  covered  with  a  parterre  of  the  richest  flowers, 
Buggesfa  the  idea  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  All,  however,  went  rapidly  to  ruin, 
under  the  multiplied  desolations  which  Lahore  has  suffered ;  though  its  situation,  on  the 
fertile  banks  of  a  fine  river,  and  on  the  high  road  Irom  India  to  Persia,  must  always  securt. 
to  it  a  certam  degree  of  population  and  wealth.  Recently,  also,  Runjeet  Sing,  the  supreme 
Seik  chiefj  has  made  it  his  capital,  and  it  has  a  population  of  80,000. 

The  importance  of  Lahore  is,  in  a  great  measure,  shared  by  Umritsir,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Seika,  and  the  rendezvous  of  their  gurumata,  or  great  national  council.  The  object  of 
attraction  here  is  a  tank  or  pond,  formed  by  Guru  Govind,  an  early  chief  and  saint,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  "pool  of  immortality,"  and  taught,  that  those  who  bathed  in  it^ 
waters  were  purified  from  all  sin.  This  belief  has  led  to  En  immense  concourse  of  the  sect 
whose  contributions  support  a  large  temple,  built  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  with  flOO  acaliea 
or  priests  attached  to  it.  Umritsir  is  an  open  town;  but  it  contains  the  strong  fort  of  Govind 
Garrah,  in  which  Runjeet  Smg  keeps  his  treasure  and  arsenal.  It  is  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, well  built  of  brick,  but  without  any  structures  of  peculiar  magniflcence.  It  forms 
the  centre  of  a  condderable  caravan  trade  with  Cashmere;  and,  from  the  security  found 
there  amid  recent  ri;  utior.j,  it  has  been  chosenasaresidenc-eby  the  chief  moneyed  men  in 
Ihip  nart  of  India.     -4  has  100,000  inhabitants. 
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To  the  south  of  Lahore  ia  Moultan,  an  appellation  which  Mr.  Elphinsione  reduces  within 
very  narrow  limits,  by  confining  it  to  the  district  immediately  dependent  on  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  excluding  those  of  Bawulpoor  and  Leia;  but  we  shall  adhere  to  Ihe  original 
Hindoo  idea,  which  comprehends  under  Moultan  all  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rirers  after 
their  union  into  two  great  channels,  and  thence  westward  to  the  Indus.  These  rivers  roll 
through  a  desert ;  but  the  partial  inundation,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  water  over  the  fielda 
by  Persian  waterworks,  diffuse  fertility  to  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  their  banks. 
Their  immediate  vicinity,  indeed,  ia  in  some  places  covered  with  mud  so  soft,  that  it  cannot 
bear  the  tread  of  a  horse.  Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  most  valuable  products.  Agricullaro, 
however,  with  its  essential  process  of  irrigation,  exhibits  visible  marks  of  decay,  consequent 
upon  the  successive  conquests  and  inroads  to  which  the  land  has  been  exposed.  The  wholo 
of  this  province,  lately  tributary  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Runjeet 
Sing,  chief  of  the  Seiks,  Moultan  is  a  fine  city,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  handsome  wall.  It  contains  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  highly  vene- 
rated, and  the  object  of  crowded  pilgrimage  fixim  all  parts  of  India.  There  are  also  several 
very  beautiful  tombs,  covered  with  high  cupolas  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles.  It  is  diatin- 
guidied  by  manufiictures  of  siIkB  and  carpets,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  those  of  Persia,  bul 
of  inferior  excellence. 

Beyond  the  river  Gharra,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moultan  Proper,  stretches 
the  district  of  Bawulpoor,  governed  by  Bawul  Khan.  Near  the  river  it  is  very  fertile;  but, 
in  receding,  it  passes  into  almost  complete  desert,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  this  exten- 
sive tract  consists.  It  extends  also  south,  occupying  a  considerable  reach  of  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  Bawul  Khan,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  this  tract,  raises  a  revenue  of  1,500,000 
rupees.  He  maintains  a  well-appointed  army  of  10,000  men,  and  has  a  cannon  foundery, 
which  supplies  him  with  good  and  well-mounted  guns.  The  city  of  Bawulpoor  is  as  exten- 
sive as  Moultan,  but  not  so  populous;  a  great  part  of  its  area  being  occupied  m  gardens. 
The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  unburnt  brick.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  manufecture  ofloon- 
gees,  or  silken  girdles,  and  of  turbans. 

The  western  part  of  Moultan,  between  tlie  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  composes  the  district 
of  Leia.  Every  thing  here  begins  to  assume  an  Afghan  aspect  The  mighty  snow-covered 
mountains  of  that  country  appear  in  the  distance ;  the  higher  ratiks  of  the  people  affect  the 
Persian  language  and  manners;  and  the  fcrm-yards  and  agricultural  economy  display  that 
superior  neatness,  and  those  almost  European  modes  of  management,  which  characterise  the 
countries  beyond  the  Indus.  The  territory  at  all  remote  fi'om  the  river  is  little  better  than 
a  desorL  The  chief  raises  a  revenue  of  500,000  rupees.  His  armed  force  consists  of  two 
regiments  of  musketry,  and  5000  cavalry.  Leia  being  a  poor  village,  the  residence  of  the 
rajah  is  at  Bukhur,  a  flourishing  little  town  near  the  Indus. 

The  population  of  the  whole  province  of  Moultan  is  properly  neither  Hindoo  nor  Afghan. 
It  consists  of  Jauts,  the  race  whom  we  have  noticed  in  the  western  parts  of  Agra,  and  of 
colonists  from  Beloochistan :  these  people  axe  all  Mahometans.  There  is  an  intonnixture 
of  Hindoos,  which  is  greater  in  the  more  easterly  tracts,  but  nowhere  composes  the  leading 
race.  Camels  are  extensively  employed  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  over  the  vast  bordering 
deserts.  ■  , 

The  lower  Indus,  after  receiving  by  one  channel  the  united  waters  of  the  five  rivers  of 
the  Punjab,  flows  for  a  great  space  through  a  region  which,  beyond  its  immediate  banks,  is 
almost  entirely  desert.  Its  character,  however,  changes  when  separating  into  two  branches, 
of  which  the  westerly  is  the  largest:  it  forms  a  delta  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to 
that  of  Egypt  This  delta,  with  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  on  each  side,  forms  the 
kingdom  of  Sinde,  which  was  highly  flourishing  while  it  was  maintained  in  a  pacific  pos- 
ture under  the  sway  of  the  Mogul.  Its  alluvial  and  inundated  territory  was  kept  in  high 
cultivation,  and  yielded  abundant  crops  of  riee,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Tattah,  the 
ancient  Pattala,  situated  on  the  western  branch,  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  of  Oriental 
emporia.  Enjoying  a  free  navigation  lor  large  vessels  up  the  Indus  as  iiir  as  Lahore,  it 
became  the  grand  medium  by  which  the  products  of  Western  India  and  Afghanistan  were 
exchanged  for  those  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and  for  European  goods.  One  of  the  chief 
materials  of  trade  was  afforded  by  its  own  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  even  in  the 
time  of  Nadir,  are  said  to  have  amployed  40,000  weavers.  Amid  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  however,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of  a  warlike  and  barbarous 
race,  called  Talporee,  who  occupied  the  neighbouring  deserts  of  Beloochistan,  to  seize  upon 
the  government  The  king  of  Cabul  at  one  time  undertook  to  drive  them  out ;  but  found 
the  t^  so  difficult,  that  he  ultimately  consented  to  accept  a  tribute,  which,  however,  was 
paid  only  scantily,  when  extorted  by  the  appearance  of  an  Afghan  force  upon  the  frontier, 
and  has  now  entirely  ceased.  The  rapacious  chiefs  who  now  tyrannise  over  Sinde,  strangers 
to  all  arts  of  good  government,  seek  only  to  extract  from  the  country  the  utmost  present 
advantage  to  themselves.  In  racking  the  land  rents,  they  have  broken  up  all  the  old  tenures 
of  the  husbandman,  and  deprived  him  of  all  permanent  interest  in  the  ground.  Protection 
oi'uig  no  longer  afforded  to  commerce  and  property,  the  European  nations  have  withdrawn 
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the  important  factories  which  they  maintained  at  Tattah ;  and,  of  the  Heets  which  formerly 
navigated  the  Indus,  only  small  boats  are  seen  ascending-  and  descending.  The  Ameers 
have  increased  the  desolation,  Ly  converting  large  tracts  of  the  finest  land  into  jnngle,  with 
the  view  of  affording  the  amusement  of  hunting.  To  their  other  violences  they  add  a  spirit 
of  bi^try,  which  impels  them  to  relentless  persecntion  against  all  who  profess  the  Hindoo 
religion.  The  consequence  of  this  misgovemment  has  been,  that  the  revenue,  which  amount- 
ed at  one  time  to  eighty  lacs  of  rupees,  sank  in  1813  to  sixty,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Bumea, 
,n  1827,  not  to  exceed  fotty.  Yet  the  Ameers  are  supposed  to  have  amassed  a  considerable 
(reasure.  They  are  particularly  rich  in  jewels,  which  they  studiously  collect,  and  obtain, 
jften  at  easy  rates,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Cabul  monarchy,  from  its  fiillen  chiela. 
Their  collection  of  muskets  and  sabres  ornamented  with  gems  is  supposed  to  bo  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world. 

Tattah,  from  the  causes  now  enumerated,  has  two-thirds  of  its  area  in  ruins,  and  does  not 
contain  above  20,OIH)  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  ordinary  habi- 
tations, as  usual  in  India,  are  only  cottages  of  canes  and  mnd.  The  old  English  faclory  is 
still  the  best  house  in  the  place.  On  a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  are  an  amazing 
number  of  tombs,  some  of  them  very  splendid;  but  the  mosques  and  pagodas  are  in  a  great 
measure  going  to  ruin.  The  decay  of  Tattah  is  hastened  by  the  transference  of  tlie  seat  of 
government  In  Hyderabad.  This  place  is  situated  higher  up,  about  two  miles  from  the  Indus, 
on  a  branch  called  the  Fulalee,  by  whicli  it  is  formed  into  an  island.  There  are  some  manu- 
feclures  of  arms  and  leather;  but,  instead  of  rivalling  the  former  greatness  of  Tattah,  it 
scarcely  equals  the  present  magnitude  of  that  city. 

The  sea-coast  of  the  Indian  delta,  in  consequence  of  frequent  inundation  by  the  salt 
iwiMr,  piesents  a  desert  of  fiat  and  marshy  sand,  nearly  similar  to  that  part  of  Egypt  which 
immediately  borders  on  the  Mediterranean.  Somewhat  west  from  this  river  is  Curachee, 
the  only  sea-port  of  Sinde,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  sfill  retains  some  commerciai 
importance.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  8000  people,  among  whom  the  Hindoos  are 
the  most  active  and  industrious. 

In  making  a  circuit  of  the  Ganges,  and  down  the  Indus,  we  have  left  an  intermediate 
space  of  great  extent,  not  traversed  by  those  rivers  or  by  any  of  their  tributaries.  This 
forms  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  or  Agimere,  a  rude,  mountainous  tract,  which  has  scarcely 
been  subdued  by  any  of  tlie  conquerors  of  Hindostan.  It  is  the  native  seat  of  that  remarka- 
ble military  race  called  Rajpoots,  who  present,  both  in  figure  and  character,  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other  Hindoos.  They  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  athletic;  all  their  habits  are  rude, 
and  their  only  trade  is  war.  Although  their  territory  approaclied  at  several  points  to  within 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  groat  Mogul  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  they  never  ranked 
even  as  regular  tributaries  of  that  empire.  It  was  hy  pensions  only  (hat  they  were  induced 
to  join  as  auxiliaries  in  war.  The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  enjcying  thus  a  succession  of  hereditary 
power,  unbroken  by  foreign  invasion,  boast  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  are  considered 
of  higher  birth  than  any  other  Hindoo  rulers.  Even  the  Mahratta  chiefe,  though  far  superior 
in  power,  conceived  it  an  honour  to  form  family  alliances  with  them.  They  are  by  no  means 
a  degraded  and  enslaved  race,  like  most  other  Hindoos;  they  have  rahlores,  or  nobles,  of 
different  grades,  who  owe  to  the  sovereign  merely  fealty  and  military  service,  and  are  nearly 
as  independent  as  the  chieftains  in  feudal  Europe.  Though  turbulent  and  violent,  they  are 
considered  by  Tod  as  imbued  with  sentiments  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  generosity,  scarcely 
known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  They  do  not  hold  the  ^male  sex  in  that  degraded 
state  too  general  over  India.  The  Rajpoot  ladies  are  well  informed,  and  regarded  with 
somewhat  of  that  romantic  gallantry  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
Yet  they  are  guilty  of  a  dreadful  enormity,  that  of  infenticide ;  many  of  the  female  children 
being  murdered  in  Ihe  moment  of  birth :  but  this  is  said  to  be  prompted  by  a  preposterous 
pride,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  marriages  suitable  to  their  dignity,  and  even 
by  a  consideration  of  the  enormous  expense  which  it  is  supposed  jiecessary  to  incur  in  the 
nuptial  festival.  Such  is  the  extravagant  display  made  on  these  occasions,  that  a  year's 
income  of  the  slate  is  considered  as  a  moderate  amounL  The  only  p^uloua  and  powerful 
tract  of  this  province  is  that  reachmg  from  Agra,  to  Guzeraf,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Chumbul,  The  country  here  does  not  present  the  same  flat  and  sandy  character  as  else- 
where ;  it  is  traversed  by  the  long  mountain  chain  of  the  AravuUi,  on  each  side  of  which 
extend  fine  and  fruitful  valleys.  It  thus  unites  great  military  strength  with  considerable 
fertility. 

Ajraeer,  the  capital  of  this  province,  being  near  the  frontier  of  Agra,  is  not  held  by  its 
native  chiefs.  It  was  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  For  600  fears  it 
has  been  a  fiivourite  resort  of  Mahometan  pilgrimage,  as  it  contains  the  tomb  of  a  great 
eaint,  who  is  venerated  even  by  the  Hindoos,  Eleven  hundred  attendant  priests  are  main- 
tained  by  the  contributions  of  the  pilgrims.  The  city  has  stilt  a  handsome  palace,  which 
was  erected  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  poor  and  in  decay. 
The  fort,  huilt  at  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills,  is  of  no  great  strength,  but  within  it  la 
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an  ancient  temple,  which  Colonel  Tod  considers  as  one  of  the  uioet  perfect  moiiumenls  of 
Hindoo  ftrohitecture.     The  surrounding'  country  is  flat  and  sandy. 

The  principal  Rajpoot  chiefs  are  those  of  Marwar,  Mewar,  and  Jyepoor  or  Jyenagur. 
The  Jirst  is  the  most  powerful :  the  rajah's  territories  extend  along-  the  western  border  of 
the  Aimvulli,  passing  gradually  into  the  desert  His  capital  is  Joudpoor.  His  chiefs  are 
brave  and  daring,  and  he  is  considered  at  present  one  of  the  chief  native  powers  of  India, 
He  may  be  regarded  as  almost  independent,  though  owning  the  supremacy  of  Britain, 
Mewar  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  valley,  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  AravuUi.  Its 
Rana,  as  he  is  called,  is  accounted  the  most  noble  of  all  these  chiefs.  His  power,  however, 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Marwar  rajah ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  being  contiguous 
to  Malwa,  the  main  seat  of  the  Mohrattas,  has  been  exposed  to  dreadfiil  devastatbns  from 
them.  His  capital  of  Oodipoor,  however,  is  of  peculiar  natural  strengUi;  being  enclosed, 
as  well  as  several  hundred  surrounding  villages,  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  can 
only  be  entered  by  ono  deep  and  dangerous  defile,  The  palace  of  Oodipoor,  on  the  borders 
of  a  beautifiil  lake,  is  peculiarly  splendid;  and  that  of  Jugmundar,  on  an  island  in  another 
iake,  presents  almost  a  magic  scene.  Chittore,  once  the  capital,  though  now  in  decay,  con- 
tains extraordinary  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  great  column  of  victory,  122  feet 
high,  and  covered  all  over  with  exquisite  sculpture,  representing  the  principal  objects  of 
the  native  mythology,  has  heen  considered  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Hindoo  art.  Jyepoor 
is  the  most  easterly  and  the  most  fertile  of  these  principalities.     It  pp  sed  th  t, 

with  a  better  government  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed,  it  might  yield  a  re  f  120  1  f 

rupees,  about  l,500,000i.  sterling.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  i  I  d^om  ty  n 
aidered  the  most  regularly  built  of  any  in  Hindostan.     The  fiirtified  pi         f  U  b    It 

by  one  of  the  rajahs,  is  considered  by  Heber  not  inferior  to  Windsor. 

The  principalities  now  described  are  ali  arranged  along  the  fronti        t  ll  1    1  p  o- 

vinces  of  Malwa  and  Agra.     As  we  recede  thence  towai5s  the  Indus  t      d 

trackless  dqsert  of  sand,  which  gives  to  this  part  of' India  an  espe  se  bl  ng  ll  t  f 
Arabia  and  Africa.     Mr.  Blphinstone,  in  his  route  from  Delhi  to  Cab  I   h  d  ppo  t  n  ty 

of  observing  it  The  country  of  the  Shekbawuttee,  a  rude  predal.  y  t  be  mm  g 
100  miles  from  the  first-mentioned  capital,  was  interspersed  with  cult  t  d  p  la  d  the 
sands  were  sprinkled  with  tufta  of  long  grass,  and  of  a  green  plant  call  d  ph  k  d  th    e 

were  towns  of  consideraWo  magnitude.     In  the  next  territory  of  B  k  d  as 

found  only  on  detached  spots,  like  the  African  oases.     The  traveller,  h  as     Iw  ys 

refreshed  with  fine  water-melons,  the  most  juicy  of  fi-uits,  which  gre  tl    th         oota    n 

the  sand.     The  last  hundred  miles,  between  Pujul  and  Balwulpoor,  pr  1     t  tal   bs 

of  water  or  habitation.  The  ground  was  a  flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded  under  the  feet 
like  a  board.  Yet  this  most  desolate  portion  of  Ajmeer  contains  tw«  chiefs  of  considerable 
power,  those  of  Bikaneer  and  of  Jcsselmere.  Bikaneer  is  populous,  and  its  wails  and 
towers  present  the  aspect  of  a  great  and  magnificent  city  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  The 
dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Jessolmere  have  been  still  less  explored,  it  being  only  known  that 
he  reigns  over  a  vast  extent  of  desert,  thinly  interspersed  with  inhabited  tracts;  and  that 
the  population,  composed  almost  wholly  of  native  Hindoos,  have  never  been  subject  to  the 
Mogul,  even  in  the  greatest  height  of  his  power. 

To  the  south  of  the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  of  Ajmeer,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  its 
sea-coast,  is  the  province  of  Cutch,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  gulf  of  that  name. 
The  sterility  here  is  but  partially  mitigated,  though  considerable  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  cotton  forms  an  article  of  export.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a 
Rajpoot  tribe  called  Jharejahs,  subject  to  chiefs  who  boast  of  never  having  been  conquered. 
Their  habits  are  predatory,  and  they  lake  advantage  of  their  extensive  sea-coast  to  carry  rai 
a.  system  of  piracy,  for  which  considerable  scope  is  aflbrded  by  the  commerce  of  JMalabar. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  population,  though  purely  native,  were  converted,  without  con- 
quest or  compulsion,  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  They  practise  infiinticide  to  an  excess 
beyond  any  other  tribe,  the  whole  of  the  female  children  having  long  been  sacrificed,  be- 
cause peculiar  circumstances  of  situation  and  taste  preclude  them  altogether  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  suitable  marriages  for  their  daughters.  The  British  government,  in  a 
late  treaty  by  which  they  extended  their  protection  to  the  chieS  of  this  district,  exacted  a 
stipulation  that  they  should  discontinue  this  criminal  system ;  but  Mr.  Bumes  suspects,  from 
the  small  number  of  female  children  that  make  their  appearance,  that  it  is  still  e:ttensively 
practised  in  the  interior  of  palaces  and  castles. 

On  reaching  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  province 
of  Giflerat,  which  is  peculiarly  distinguished  fi)r  the  variety  both  of  its  aspect  and  popuht- 
tion.  It  has  districts  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  and  commercial  emporia  as  flourish- 
ing, as  any  in  India  or  in  the  world.  Yet  other  tracts  present  the  same  rude  and  arid 
aspect,  and  are  filled  with  the  same  wild  and  predatory  races,  as  the  desert  provinces  ad- 
Joming.  The  Gulf  of  Cambay,  by  which  it  is  deeply  indented,  aflbrds  very  large  scopa 
both  for  commerce  and  piracy.  This  situation  has  produced  an  unexampled  variety  cf 
castes  ana  races.  Among  these,  a  number  who,  under  the  names  of  Bheels,  Callies,  Coo- 
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lees,  and  GrasBiHs,  occupy  the  ruder  tracts  in  the  interior,  despise  all  approach  to  civil'za 
tion,  and  Bubeist  chiefly  by  preying^  on  their  more  opulent  neighbours.  The  unfrequented 
shores,  also,  of  the  gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch  contain  ths  holds  of  many  desperate  pirates. 
Guzerat  has  received  the  remnants  of  that  oppressed  and  injured  race  the  M^gians,  or 
ancient  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  bearing  still  the  appeiktion  of  Parsees.  They  are  a 
peaceable,  industrious,  weU-dieposed  people,  to  whom  tJie  province  is  indebted  for  much  of 
ils  commercial  prosperity.  Surat  numbers  from  17,000  to  18,000,  among'  whom  are  some 
of  its  richest  merchants.  They  still  retain  their  ancient  reverence  for  fire,  manifested  by 
a  peculiar  reluctance  to  extinguish  it;  and  also  the  strange  custom  of  exposing  their  dead 
in  handsome  open  tombs,  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  with  which  their  cemeteries  j^  -, 
Always  crowded.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  mobida  and  behdeen,  clergy  and 
aity,  who  are  allowed  only  under  narrow  restrictions  to  intermarry  with  each  other.  The 
lemale  sex  are  more  on  a  level  with  the  male  than  in  other  Oriental  countries,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  propriety  of  condnct.  The  religious  sect  called  the  Jains  are  also  very 
numerous  in  Guzerat.  ' 

The  pride  of  Guzerat  is  in  its  cities.  Surat,at  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  was  the  grftfttsst 
emporium  of  India,  and  at  present  it  ranks  scarcely  second  \o  Calcutta.  The  population  is 
ysually,  though  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  rated  at  600,000.  It  has  suffered  by  the 
desolation  which  has  overtaken  manyof  3ie  neighbouring  districts,  and  by  the  British  having 
established  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce  at  Kimbay.  It  still,  however,  carries  on  extensive 
manufactures  of  silks,  brocades,  and  fine  cotton  stuffs ;  while  it  exports  also  the  fabrics  of 
other  parts  of  Guzerat,  and  even  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  Taptee, 
NerbuUdah,  and  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  it  introduces  foreign  commodities  of  every  description 
into  central  and  western  India.  It  contains  many  houses  handsomely  built  of  stone,  but 
intermixed  with  those  wretched  cottages  of  reeds  and  mud  which  form  eveiywhsTe  the 
Habitation  of  the  ordinary  Hindoos.  Surat  contains  many  very  opulent  merchants,  chiefly 
Banians  and  Parsees.  The  former  carry  to  a  great  extent  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
religion,  and  manifest  in  a  peculiar  degree  their  tenderness  for  animal  life,  by  erecting  hos- 
pitals for  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animaJs  accounted  sacred.  Ahmedabad,  the  political 
capital  of  Guzerat,  now  included  within  the  British  territory,  and  Camhay,  its  port,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  are  still  flourishing  cities,  though  much  decayed  since 
the  time  when  the  former  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  government.  It  still,  however, 
remains  a  gay  city,  and  sends  round  the  neighbouring  districts  a  tribe  of  itinerant  poets, 
minstrels,  and  musicians.  Baroach,  which,  under  the  ancient  name  of  Barygaza,  was  the 
thief  emporium  of  this  coast,  is  described  by  Heber  as  poor  and  dilapidated,  though  situated 
in  a  delightful  country,  and  carrymg  on  still  some  trade  in  cotton.  Baroda,  now  the  capital 
3f  the  Gwickwar,  the  principal  native  chief,  ia  still  large  and  flourishing.  Dwaraea,  an 
Noncient  and  sacred  city,  and  Puttun  Sumnaut,  whose  tempie,  the  richest  in  India,  was 
destroyed  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide,  are  now  chiefly  remarkable 
ibr  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  which  they  attract.  Diu,  situated  on  an  island  off  this  coast,  haa 
lost  all  the  importance  it  possessed  at  the  liftie  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese, 

Si'BSECT.  3. — Central  India;  with  the  Deccan. 

On  leaving  Guzerat,  we  ascend  into  the  high  and  strong  centre  of  India,  the  seat  of  ils 
powerful  and  refractory  tribes,  who  never  fully  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul,  and 
maintain,  even  in  fiice  of  the  still  more  overwhelming  power  of  Britain,  a  remnant  of  inde- 
pendence. This  character  applies  peculiarly  to  the  province  of  Malwa,  or,  as  it  has  been 
-jailed.  Central  India.  It  occupies  that  elevated  table-land  over  which  the  Nerhuddah  flows 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  coijrse,  and,  being  placed  at  the  base  of  the  great  Bouthem 
peninsula,  separates  Hindostan  Proper  ftiim  what  is  called  the  Deccan.  According  to  Sir 
John  Malcdlm,  this  table-land  is  "  in  general  open,  and  highly  cultivated,  varied  with  small 
conical  and  table-crowned  hills  and  low  ridges,  watered  hy  numerous  rivers  and  smalt 
streams,  and  favoured  with  a  rich  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  climate,  alike  conducive  to  the 
health  of  man,  and  to  the  liberal  supply  of  his  wants  and  luxuries."  Though  considerably 
above  the  general  level  of  India,  it  seldom  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  20OO  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil,  though  generally  of  little  depth,  is  not  surpassed 
m  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  empire.  The  most  striking  natural  feature  is  the  chain  of  the 
Vindhya  mountams,  which,  extending  from  east  to  west,  separates  what  is  reckoned  Malwa' 
Proper  ft'om  Nemaur,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Nerhuddah.  The  declivity  of  (he  MaJwa  side  is 
amail,  but  on  tiie  other  is  an  abrupt  and  considerable  ascent  The  Nerhuddah  nam  near 
ihe  eastern  extremity  of  these  mountains,  in  the  district  of  Gundwana,  close  to  the  same 
ripot  which  gives  rise  to  the  Soane.  Its  course  is  almost  due  west,  parallel  to  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  of  which  it  receives  all  the  southern  waters;  and  continues  altogether  for  about 
100  miles.  It  is  not,  however,  navigable  even  for  bests  above  100  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  upper  course  being  completely  obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallows. 

The  history  of  Malwa  has  been  eventful,  its  strong  position  having  rendered  it  often  thj 
seat  of  powerful,  and  even  conquering  govemmci-fj     The  expW^s  of  Vicramaditya,  one 
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of  its  early  Hintloo  kings,  are  much  celebrated  in  Hindoo  lore,  though  in  a  very  indistlact 
and  labulous  manner.  Even  after  the  Mahometan  invasion,  Malwa  had  Moslem  rulers, 
among  whom  Mohammed  Khiljee  was  pre-eminent;  by  him  it  was  raised  to  a  great  height 
of  power.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Mahrattas,  amid  the  decline  of  Mogul  sway,  began  to 
pour  in  from  the  Deccan,  rearing  the  standard  of  Hindoo  independence,  they  were  recei'-ed 
with  open  arms  in  Malwa,  which  bad  ajways  remained  strongly  attached  to  natiife  ideas 
and  institutions.  This  province  soon  became  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  chiefe,  who 
thence  spread  their  conquests  over  Hindostan.  In  the  course  of  these  struggles,  a  complete 
ascendency  was  gained  by  the  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holltar,  the  founders  of  which  rose 
from  the  lowest  stations.  Setting  out  in  the  character  of  officersofthePeishwajtbeacltnow- 
ledg^  head  of  the  MaJiratta  government,  they  soon  became  his  msslers,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  entirely  crushing  his  power  by  the  interference  of  Britain.  As  soon  as  her 
armies  came  into  the  field,  the  pride  of  these  chiefe  was  humbled ;  they  were  confined  to 
the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Candeish,  and  reduced  to  a  tributary  and  dependent  slate.  In 
1817,  however,  when  the  bandis  of  robbers,  organised  under  the  name  of  Pindarees,  placed 
the  British  government  in  alarm,  the  Mahretta  states  manifested  a  general  disposition  to 
Eeize  the  opportunity  of  reasserting  their  independence.  Among  the  chiefs  of  Malwa,  how- 
ever, only  the  Holliar  family  openly  declared  themselves.  As  they  were  completely  defeat- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  and  all  their  principal  fortresses  taken,  Britain  then  dictated 
the  terras  of  a  peace,  which  established  a  subsidiary  force  in  Malwa,  and  placed  the  capita' 
.^nd  the  heir  of  the  house  within  her  tutelase,  Scindia,  on  account  of  some  very  suspicious 
;novements  made  by  him,  was  also  obliged  to  receive  a  British  garrison  within  bis  strong 
fort  of  Asseerghur,  His  force  now  consists  of  about  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  while 
that  of  Holkar  is  reduced  to  less  than  5000, 

The  population  of  Malwa  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  unless  in  regard  to  the 
territories  of  Holkar.  These,  including  the  domain  of  some  dependent  chiefs,  were  found 
io  contain  in  Malwa  Proper  634,732;  in  Nemaur,  129,161.  A  comparison  with  the  eittent, 
gave  ninety-eight  to  the  stjuare  mile;  which  might,  it  was  supposed,  apply  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  the  whole  region,  A  remarltably  small  proportion  profess  the  Mahometan  fiuth; 
!o  some  of  the  towns,  not  a  twentieth.  Those  in  the  country  are  chiefiy  converted  Hindoos, 
who,  as  they  stili  cling  to  their  original  rites,  are  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  orthodox 
Mussulman,  The  country,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  British,  was  entirely  ovei'-run  l^ 
professional  robbers,  acting  under  hereditary  princes.  Besides  the  Bheels  on  the  Guzerat 
Irontier,  who  boast  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  origin,  both  to  themselves  and  their  calling, 
ihere  is  a  numerous  class  colled  Graesias,  consisting  of  small  chiefs,  who  have  been  driven 
oat  bymore  powerfiil  neighbours,  but  who,  mustering  round  th  m  a  f  w  t  II  rs,  endeavour 
to  maintain  by  plunder  a  portion  of  their  former  slate.  With  tl  m  th  B  t  h  mediated  an 
figrcement  that  they  should  relinquisli  this  turbulent  system     n  ng  a     venue  or  com- 

Twnsation  from  the  lands  on  which  they  had  any  claim. 

Trade  and  every  branch  of  industry  had  sunk  to  a  very  1  w   tat     m  q^ence  of  the 

continued  system  of  predatory  warfare  of  which  Malwa  had  b  n  th  th  tr  .  A  caravan 
of  merchants  resembled  a  military  expedition,  requiring  the  ec  t  fal  body  of  troops; 
uid  even  this  p'tecaution  did  not  ensure  its  safety.     The  te     t  f  th    d  fferent  chiets- 

,i!so,  are  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  as  to  cause  an  exaction  of  hos^age^^ 
VoUs,  and  customs,  almost  at  every  step.  These  evils  have  been  in  some  degree  countei- 
octed  by  a  remarkably  bold  system  of  insurance,  which  undertakes  to  cover  all  these  hard- 
riiips  and  charges.  The  insurers  maintain  a  large  body  of  troops;  and,  by  an  understanding" 
with  the  princes  and  those  concerned  in  levying  the  duties,  they  make  very  considerable 
Profits.  The  staple  article  of  export  is  opium,  to  the  extent  of  6500  maunds,  of  which  the 
price  has  lately  been  upwards  of  60J.  per  maund;  but  this  is  ascribed  to  casual  circumstances; 
iad  the  future  average  is  not  expected  to  exceed  25t  Cloths  of  superior  quality,  produced 
ai  Chanderee  and  other  places,  have  also  been  in  request  all  over  India;  and  though  their 
febric  has  been  interrupted  by  recent  anarchy,  it  is  now  expected  to  revive.  Nemaur  pro- 
duces a  valnable  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  principal  imports  are  silks,  chintzes,  and  other 
fine  manufectures,  with  British  woollens;  which  last,  however,  are  used  not  as  apparel,  but 
for  trappings  and  ornaments.  These,  being  all  articles  of  luxury,  have  been  materially  di- 
minished by  the  poverty  of  the  country;  but  may  augment,  if  it  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

Among  3ie  cities  of  Malwa,  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  most  important,  is  Oojein.  It 
is  situated  about  seventy  miles  north  of  Ihe  Nerbuddah,  on  the  Sepra,  a  small  river  tribotarv 
to  the'Chumbul,  Oojem  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Puranas ;  and  ^ 
Hindoo  geographers  have  even  fixed  on  it  as  their  first  meridian.  Under  the  name  of 
Ozene,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  great  interior  capital  by  Ptolemy  and  Ihe  author  of  the  Periplus. 
The  modem  town  stands  at  some  distance  ftxim  the  old  site,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
change  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  Of  lale  years  it  derived  great  additioml  lustre  from 
being  chosen  by  Scindia  for  his  capital;  and  its  circuit  of  six  miles  was  filled  with  a  crowded 
popidttticHi ;  but  he  has  now  quitted  it  for  Gwalior.  A  large  proportion  consists  of  Mahomet- 
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;..p,  who  have  built  fo'.'.r  handsome  moaqoea.  Indoce,  the  capital  of. the  Holkars,  i  a  modem 
place,  raised  from  a  village  hy  the  Princess  Alia  Bhye,  the,  most  illQatrioua  ruler  of  that  race. 
Ab  a  capital,  it  is  still  not  of  very  great  magnitude.  Dhar,  the  ancient  DharanujgTir,  is  a 
place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  appears  at  one  period  to  have  been  a  most  flourishing  capi- 
tal. Though  not  occupying  ahove  a  fourtli  of  its  former  site,  it  is  still  the  residence  of  an 
independent  rajah,  Rumchunder  Plcar,  who  reigns  over  a  very  fertile  district,  yieldi  ig  him 
a  revenue  of  125,000  rupees.  Nemaur,  a  rich  pastoral  district,  compoised  of  the  valley  of 
tlie  Nerhnddah,  has  for  its  capital  Mheysir,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  jf  the 
river,  and  raised  to  its  present  rank  by  Alia  Bhye,  who  made  it  her  residence,  and  adjrned. 
it  with  a  number  of  beautiful  temples.  In  the  district  of  Harrowtie,  bordering  on  AJLieer^ 
Kotah  has  been  raised  by  its  present  rajali,  Salim  Singh,  to  be  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
beautiful  cities  of  Malwo.  The  conduct  of  this  prmce,  at  once  prudent  and  vigorous,  has 
rescued  him  and  his  people  from  all  the  calamities  and  wars  which  have  lately  desola.ed 
central  India,  and  has  converted  his  little  principality  into  the  most  effective  and  flourish..'g 
of  it?  states.  He  maintains  a  well  disciplined  army  of  25,000  men,  and  enjoys  a  revenue  A 
4,700,000  rupees.  Near  Eotah,  at  Barolli  and  Jhalrapatun,  Colonel  Tod  discovered  temple* 
which,  in  the  beautiful  profusion  of  sculptured  ornaments,  surpass  those  found  in  any  othei' 
part  of  India.  Jhalrapatun  has  become  a  great  seat  of  inland  trade.  Bhopa!,  a  town  situated 
on  a  lake  upon  the  immediate  frontier  of  Gundwano,  is  the  capital  of  a  rajah,  who  reigni) 
over  an  uneven,  jungly,  but  in  many  places  fertile  tract.  This  prince,  after  suffering  se- 
verely from  an  unequal  contest  with  Scindia,  has  had  his  power  and  territory  augmented  by 
the  friendship  of  Britain.  He  now  maintains  an  army  of  6000  troops,  with  180  guns,  and 
d^ws  a  revenue  of  900,000  rupees.  Rath  is  the  name  g-iven  to  a  wild,  hilly,  and  wooded 
district  bofdering  on  Guzerat.  It  is  occupied  by  Bheels,  and  a  number  of  petty  predatory 
princes,  who  has  each  his  little  capital ;  but  it  contains  no  city  of  magnitude.  Bagur  and 
Kaiitul  are  districts  of  similar  character,  continued  along  the  frontier  of  Ajmeer.  This  range 
of  territory  conceals  many  beautiful  valleys,  and  presents  also  numerous  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, of  which  the  most  reoiarkable  are  the  excavated  temples  near  the  town  of  Baug,  in 
Rath.  A  few  remains,  covered  with  jungle  and  crumbling  to  pieces,  alone  survive  of  the 
glory  of  Mandoo,  which,  raised  by  Mahommed  Khiljee,  during  the  period  of  the  greatest 

frosperity  of  Malwa,  attained  a  magnificence  never  equalled  by  any  other  capital  of  central 
ndia.  Like  Babylon,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  fortified  district  than  a  mere  city ; 
being  thirty-seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclosing  12,650  acres.  It  occupied  the  crest 
of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  rugged  natural  ravine,  which 
a  strong  interior  wall  rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  Indian  attack.  Nothing  is  left  of  this 
noble  city  but  a  small  fort,  frequented  by  religious  mendicants,  and  some  fragments  of  tomba 
and  palaces,  sufficient,  however,  to  attest  its  departed  grandeur.  The  ancient  city  of  Woon, 
in  Malwa,  is  distinguished  by  some  very  splendid  architectural  remains. 

After  passing  the  Nerbuddah  commences  the  division  of  India  called  the  Dcccan,  a  lar^ 
expanse  of  territory,  filling  all  the  broadest  part  of  that  triangular  peninsula  which  lias  ita 
verle.\  at  Cape  Comorin,  while  its  base  is  formed  by  the  Nerbuddah,  and  by  a  line  continued 
fium  tiiat  river  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  This  region,  with  the  exceptbn  of  the  sea- 
coast,  &oni  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ghauts,  composes  a  table-land  of  some  elevation, 
though  inferior  to  Malwa  on  one  side,  and  to  Mysore  on  the  otiier.  It  thus  enjoys  a  happier 
climate,  and  displays  more  brilliant  vegetation,  than  can  be  attained  without  inundation,  on 
the  level  plains  of  the  tropic.  The  Deccan  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  second,  indeed,  to  those 
of  Hmdostan  Proper,  but  still  great  and  sacred  streams:  the  Krislma,  or  Kistna,  and  the 
Godavery,  which  both  rise  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  flow  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
peninsula.  The  former,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Hindoo  deities,  has  a 
course  of  about  650  miles,  the  latter  of  about  850.  The  Deccan,  separated  from  HindosEan 
Proper  by  a  considerable  space,  and  by  strong  natural  barriers,  was  never  reduced  by  foreign 
mvaders  to  nearly  the  samo  entire  subjection.  The  Mogul  empire,  in  its  greatest  energy, 
scarcely  held  Viziapoor  and  Golconda  as  more  than  tributaries.  As  soon  as  the  strength  of 
that  empire  was  shaken,  the  Mahratlas  severed  from  it  the  principal  Deccanee  provinces,  an-", 
pursued  beyond  those  boundaries  their  career  of  conquest  and  ravage. 

Candeish.  or  Khandeish,  a  long  narrow  province,  extending  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  military  country  in  the  world.  It  is  entirely 
studded  with  that  species  of  fortress,  seemingly  formed  by  nature  to  be  absolutely  impreg- 
nable. Solitary  hills,  composed  of  surrounding'  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  with  a  plain  on 
their  summit,  require  only  slight  artificial  defences  to  become  impregnable  alike  to  sap, 
artillery,  and  assault ;  and  yield  only  to  the  Infiuence  of  panic  or  famine.  In  the  last  cam- 
paign, before  the  war  of  sieges  began,  the  spirit  of  the  confederacy  was  entirely  broken  by 
the  lotaj  rout  of  the  Holkar  forces  at  Mehidpoor ;  and  the  different  killedats  or  governors 
Bought  little  more  Uian  to  make  a  decent  show  of  resistance.  Though  Candeish  has  a  sur- 
face thus  diversified,  it  is  not,  generally,  a  mountainous  territory;  many  parts  of  it  are  capa- 
ble of  high  cultivation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  late  scenes  of  wor  and  devastation,  are 
rendered  surprisingly  productive.    Besides  the  bounding  stream  of  the  Nerbuddah,  this  itto- 
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vince  is  traversed  by  the  Taptee  or  Tuptee,  which,  falling  into  the  sea  at  Surat,  aftei  o 
ccjursc  of  5(10  miles,  would  aflbrd,  in  peaceable  times,  ample  facilities  For  commerce. 

The  most  important  among  the  forts  of  Candeish,  and  the  centre  of  the  strength  of  Scin- 
dia,isAsscerghur.  A  perpendicular  rock,  of  the  kipA  common  in  this  part  of  India,  rises 
above  ils  surrounding  bed  of  small  hills.  On  one  side,  indeed,  it  is  almost  accessible;  and 
there  it  is  defended  by  two  retaining  walls,  which  form,  however,  an  imperfect  substitute  for 
the  natural  rocky  harrier.  In  the  last  war,  neither  tlie  supplies  nor  the  defences  were  found 
to  answer  expectation.  The  vicinity  consists  of  wild  ravme  and  jungle,  dreadfully  infested 
with  tigers.  Malligaum  is  on  the  frontier  of  Aurungahad,  lo  which  some  consider  it  as  he 
longing ;  but  the  narrator  of  the  late  Indian  campaign  considers  it  as  the  key  of  Candcish, 
and  reports  an  Indian  proverb,  "Get  hut  pcesession  ofMalligaum,  and  you  have  Candeish  by 
the  nose."  It  is  a  solitary  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich,  extensive,  and  completely  level  plain; 
but  its  strength  seems  less  due  to  natural  position,  than  lo  its  lofty  walls,  the  succession  of 
exterior  works,  and  of  six  strong  gateways,  which  bar  the  approach.  It  stood  a  month's 
hard  siege  by  the  British  in  the  last  campaign.  If  Malligaura  owes  so  much  to  ai^  nature 
has  done  all  for  the  splendid  fortress  of  Unkie  Tunkie.  A  more  complete  specimen  of 
natural  fortification  seems  scarcely  to  exist  On  eveiy  side  the  perpendicular  wall  rises  to 
the  height  of  ISfrtoiOO  feet,  enclosing  on  the  top  a  level  plain  of  a  mile  in  circuit.  Tho 
ascent  is  by  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  secured  by  the  strongest  possible  gateways. 
It  has  copious  magazines,  granaries,  armouries,  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  thus  setting 
bombardment  at  defiance.  It  was  only,  therefore,  through  the  determination  of  the  rajah  to 
abandon  a  sinking  cause,  that  the  attack  of  the  British,  on  the  5lh  of  April,  181S,  was  im- 
mediately successfiil,  and  their  flag  was  seen  "  waving  on  the  lofty  and  beautiful  battlements 
of  Unkie."  Trimbuck,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  a  tremendous  and  wonderful  hill-fort,  impreg- 
nable to  any  hrmy  or  artillery,  however  numerous.  It  measures  ten  miles  round  its  base, 
and  abont  four  round  its  upper  surface.  The  ascent  is  by  a  flight  of  300  almost  perpendicu- 
lar steps ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without  danger,  to  look  back  on  the  perilous  steep  of  600  or 
700  feet  beneath.  Prom  the  top  of  this  hill  descends,  falling  drop  by  drop,  the  rill  which 
forma  the  source  of  the  great  Gcdavery.  In  crossing  the  Tuptee,  the  English  troops  almost 
unexpectedly  came  upon  Talnair,  which  defends  its  passage,  and  owes  its  chief  strength  to 
the  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  either  hy  the  river  or  a  deep  ravine.  Burhaunpoor,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Candeish,  is  still  a  large  city,  strengthened  by  a  fort  which,  however, 
has  never  made  any  formidable  resistance.  The  city  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  being  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Mahometan  sect  called  Bohrahs,  whoso  habits  are  very  commercial,  and 
of  whom  6000  reside  in  Surat. 

Directly  south  from  Candeish,  and  fonnmg  the  western  part  of  the  Deccan,  stretch  the 
large  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Bejapoor,  containing  the  original  seats  of  Mahratta 
power.  They  present  a  great  similarity  in  their  general  aspect;  the  surface  being  rugged, 
irregular,  and  among  the  western  Ghauts  even  mountainous.  These  provinces  are  watered 
by  the  upper  streams  of  the  Kistna  and  the  Godavery,  not  yet  become  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  dry  and  rugged,  but  in  many  is  capable  of  the  highest 
culture.  It  supports,  accordingly,  a  population  which,  though  not  supposed  equal  to  what 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining,  is  estimated,  in  Aurungabad  at  6,000,000,  and  in  Bejapoor  at 
7,000,000,  These  two  provinces  are  strong  in  a  military  sense;  containmg  many  natural 
fortressea,  though  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  complete  as  those  of  CendeiA,  They  have 
never  been  subject,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  general  government  of  Hindostan.  Even 
after  the  reduction  of  the  native  governments,  AdJ  Shah,  m  1489,  founded  the  kmgdora  of 
Bejapoor,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Europe,  Viiiapoor,  which  held  high  sway  over  the  Deccan, 
till  IJie  year  1689,  when  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Aurengzebe.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
tliis  conquest  been  completed,  when  the  Mahratta  power  arose,  which  disputed  the  conquesta 
of  that  emperor,  and  soon  drove  his  feeble  successors  from  all  this  part  of  India,  Poonah 
then  became  the  residence  of  the  Peiehwa,  and  the  chief  nominal  seat  of  Mahratta  sove-' 
reignty;  though  the  success  of  the  rebel  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  transferred  the  real 
seat  of  that  power  to  the  more  northern  provinces. 

Poonah,  thus  become  metropolitan  among  the  Mahratta  cities,  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  most  splendid.  None  of  its  sovereigns  possessed  that  peaceful  wealth  which  could  en- 
able them  to  indulge  the  Oriental  taste  for  costly  architecture.  It  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally destined  rather  for  a  camp  than  a  city ;  and  in  the  great  assemblages  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  nearly  500,000  have  mustered  in  and  around  it.  The  fixed  population  does  not 
exceed  100,000.  It  resembles  a  hug^  village  rather  than  a  city ;  the  houses  are  irregularly 
built,  chiefly  of  slight  brick  walls,  by  which  even  the  palace  is  entirely  enclosed.  For  resist- 
ing the  violent  rains,  these  structures  depend  chiefly  on  interior  timber  frames ;  they  are 
painted  with  innumerable  representations  of  tlie  Hindoo  Pantheon,  The  markets  are  plen- 
lifiilly  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind,  Poonah  is  now  included  in  the  British  terri- 
tory, and  attached  to  the  presidencj'  of  Bombay,  Satara,  a  hill-fort,  about  Rlty  miles  m  the 
south,  after  being  long  the  state  prison  of  the  hereditary  rajahs,  became  the  nominal  capital,, 
(ince  Britain  deposca  iiie  Peishwa,  and  restored  the  ancient  head  of  the  confedetacv  to' 
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some  degree  of  power;  but,  as  this  sway  Is  limited,  Satara  wUl  not  probably  rise  to  the  rank 
of  a.  great  eitv. 

A  very  difierent  degree  of  magnificence  is  perceptible  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Viziapoor,  or  Bejapoor,  The  fort  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contaiiiing'  numerous  gardens,  mosques,  and  palaces.  The  gieat 
mosque  of  Adil  Shah,  which  cost  700,0002.,  and  occupied  6500  men  for  thirtj^-seven  yeara, 
is  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  fort,  with  the  city,  separated  from  it  by  a  large 
plain,  now  presents  a  district  covered  by  ruins,  interspersed  with  several  detached  towns, 
the  population  of  which  has  not  been  estimated.  Aurungabad  aJid  Dowlatabaii  form  two 
great  ancient  capitals,  almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  latter,  orioinally  called  Deo- 
ghir,  is  the  most  ancient;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  Mahomet  III.  made  extraordinary 
•fibrts  to  render  it  the  general  capital  of  Hindostan.  It  is  very  strongly  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and,  bein^  well  fortified,  is  considered  as  the  key  of  tho  Deccan.  Till  the  Mogul  con- 
quest, it  gave  name  to  the  province ;  but  Aurengzebe  conferred  the  former  appellation  (An- 
rungabad)  on  the  neighbourino;  village  of  Gurka,  which  he  soon  made  the  capita!  of  the 
Deccan.  Both  cities  are  still  populous,  and  contain  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur.  At 
present,  they  form  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  Ahmednuggur,  once  the  capital 
of  another  powerful  dynasty,  and  still  a  considerable  city,  is  new  included  in  the  British 
territory. 

Near  Dowlatabad  are  found  the  wonleis  of  EUora  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  sur- 
prising monuments  of  ancient  Hindoo  arch  tecture  They  consist  of  an  entire  bill,  excavated 
into  a  range  of  highly  sculptured  and  ornamented  temples.  "  The  number  and  magnificence 
of  the  subterranean  temples,"  says  Mr  Erskme  the  extent  and  loftinrss  of  some,  the 
endless  diversity  of  sculpture  in  others,  the  \ariety  of  curious  foliage,  ot  minute  tracery,, 
highly  wrought  pillars,  rich  mytholog  cal  des  gni  sacred  shrines  and  colossal  statuee, 
astonish  but  distract  the  mind."  It  &]  peared  truly  wonderfiil  "  that  such  prodigious  effiirts 
of  labour  and  skill  should  remain,  from  t  mes  certa  nly  ot  barbarous,  without  a  trace  to  tell 
ns  the  hand  by  which  they  were  designed,  or  the  populous  and  powerful  nation  by  which 
they  were  completed."  The  courts  of  Indra,  of  Juggernaut,  of  Parasu  Rama,  the  Doomar 
Leyna,  or  nuptial  palace,  are  the  names  given  to  several  of  these  grand  excavations.  But 
the  greatest  admiration  has  been  exbited  by  the  one  called  Keylas  or  paradise,  consisting 
of  a  conical  edifice,  separated  from  the  rest,  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  100  feet 
high,  and  upwards  of  500  feet  in  circumference,  and  entirely  covered  with  mythological 
sculptures. 

The  interior  of  the  Deccan,  fo  the  eastward,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Hydrahad,  Nan- 
dere,  Beeder,  and  the  greater  part  of  Berar,  composes  a  large  surviving  fragment  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  ynder  the  government  of  the  Nizam.  This  officer,  at  first  a  mere  viceroy 
took  adventttge,  like  others,  of  Uie  downfall  of  the  empire,  to  assume  independence.  Having 
connected  himself  by  alliance  with  Britain,  be  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  Mabratta 
empire,  and  finally  obtained  a  territory  extending  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length  by  200  in 
breadth,  and  containing  more  than  8,000,000  inhabitants.  Though  allowed,  however,  to 
carry  on  the  internal  government,  he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  as  to  all  his 
foreign  relations;  and  a  subsidiary,  or,  more  properly,  a  ruling,  force  is  constantly  stationed 
in  his  capital.  So  irksome,  it  is  suspected,  does  the  Niiam  feel  this  protection,  that  he  was 
strongly  inclined,  in  the  last  war,  to  join  the  Mabratta  confederacy;  but,  if  he  entertained 
any  such  intention,  the  rapid  success  of  the  British  arms  deterred  him  from  open  hostilities. 
"ITie  whole  of  this  territory  is  a  table-land,  diversified  by  hills  considerably  less  lofty  than 
those  of  the  Western  Deccan.  It  has  many  fertile  spots,  particularly  in  the  small  province 
■  of  Nandere,  extending  along  the  Godavery,  and  in  the  more  southerly  one  of  Beeder.  It 
benefits  little  by  its  exemption  from  foreign  internal  sway,  being  one  of  the  most  oppressed 
and  misgoverned  districts  in  India,  without  wealth  or  population  adequate  to  its  natural  re- 
soureea  It  has  no  flourishing  manu&ctures,  and  the  import  of  European  goods  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  tho  annual  value  of  25,000i. 

Hydrabad,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  may  be  considered  also  the  present 
capital  of  the  Deccan,  the  removal  of  the  Nizam  thither  from  Aurungabad  having  attracted 
to  it  a  population  of  about  120,000.  It  is  seven  mUes  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  not  sufficiently  strong,  however,  to  convert  it  into  a  military  position.  Though  not 
a  fine  city,  Hydrabad  contains  some  handsome  mosques;  and  the  Nizam  maintains,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  a  semblance  of  Mogul  pomp.  He  has  large  magazines  filled  to  the  ceiling 
with  fine  cloths,  watches,  porcelain,  and  other  ornamental  articles  presented  to  him  b? 
European  embaseies.  , 

About  six  miles  from  Hydrabad  is  Golconda,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  has 
a  splendid  name  in  Europe,  from  its  diamond  mines  in  the  subject  district  in  Gundwana.  h 
is  situated  on  a  high  rock,  so  strong  by  nature  and  art  that  it  is  believed  by  the  natives  to 
he  impregnable.    No  European  has  ever  been  admitted.    The  vicinity  is  adorned  with  it 
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number  of  splendid  tombs.  Warangol,  about  fifty  miles  from  Hydrabad,  presents  only  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Telingana,  when  tiiat  name,  now  only  applied  to  a  kn- 
guage,  designated  a  large  extent  of  eastern  and  central  India.  Nandere  and  Beeder,  capitals 
of  their  respective  provinces,  are  both  fortified  towns,  but  not  of  remarkable  extent.  Of 
Beeder,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  its  vicinity  are  spoken  the  three  languages  of  the  east, 
west,  and  south ;  the  Telinga,  the  Mahratta,  and  Canara.  The  most  northerly  part  of  the 
territoriesof  the  Nizam  consists  of  that  largest  pan  of  Berar,  of  which  Ellichpoor  IS  the  capital. 
The  province  is  high,  rude,  and  in  general  imperfectly  cultivated,  though  its  bullocks  are 
reckoned  the  best  in  Uindostan. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Berar,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  rugged  border  province  of 
Gundwana,  forms  the  domain  of  the  rajah  of  Nagpoof,  or  of  Berar,  chief  of  what  are  called 
the  Eastern  Mahrattas.  Ragojce  Bhoonslah,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  boasts  a  higher 
descent  than  the  Peishwa,  though  he  began  his  career  only  as  an  officer  under  that  person- 
age. In  1B03,  he  joined  Scindia  against  Britain ;  but  the  signal  successes  gained  by  General 
Wellesley  obliged  him  to  consent  to  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  (he  district  of  Cuttack  in 
Orissa,  and  a  great  part  of  Berar.  In  1817,  the  rnjah,  Appa  Sahib,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  lulled  the  British  into  security  by  lavish  professions  of  fidelity ;  but  on  the 
27th  of  November  the  Arabs  in  his  service  made  a  sudden  attack  on  their  corps  stationed  at 
i^agpoor,  and  it  was  not  without  great  loss  that  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
place.  The  rajah  then  offered  a  semblance  of  submission;  but  soon  aAerwards  seized  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  and  joining  the  enemy.  The  issue  of  the  campaign  converted  him 
into  an  exile  and  a  fiigitive.  The  British  placed  on  the  throne  his  son,  a  youth ;  hut  arranged 
that  all  alikirs  should  be  carried  on  by  a  re^ncy,  the  leading  member  of  which  was  their 
own  resident.  Nagpoor,  chief  among  the  cities  of  the  rajah,  raised  from  a  village  by  Ragojeo 
Bhoonslah.  contains  about  80,(K)0  inhabitants,  but  is  meanly  built,  and  possesses  no  great 
strength  as  a  forliess.  The  bulwark  of  the  territory  is  considered  to  be  Gawilghur,  in  Berar. 
This  strong-hold,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  fort,  is  built  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  unpregnable,  till  1803,  when  it  yielded  in  a  few  days  to  the 
army  of  General  Wellesley. 

Gundwana,  with  a  few  esceptions,  is  the  poorest  and  rudest  province  of  Hindostan,  It 
is  mountainous,  ill-watered,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited;  Lt  was  consequently 
almost  neglected  by  the  Mogul  potentates,  and  left  to  the  Goands,  iu  almost  savage  na- 
tive possessors.  When  the  Mahrattas,  however,  established  a  government  at  Nagpoor, 
they  took  posiession  of  all  the  parts  that  were  at  all  valuable  or  cultivated,  and  the  Goands 
were  dtiven  into  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  tracts,  from  whence  they  descend  only 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder. 

Oriasa,  to  the  east  of  Gundwana,  occupies  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Deccan,  from  the 
Camatic  to  Bengal.  The  interior,  traversed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Ghauts, 
is  still  more  rugged  than  Gundwana:  it  is  marshy,  covered  with  jungle,  and  infested  by  a 
dangerous  malady,  called  the  hill-fever.  The  Oureas,  a  tribe  of  fierce  and  rude  natives, 
mhabit  these  wild  recesses,  and  render  themselves  fermidable  to  the  Mahrattas;  but  the 
infiuence  of  British  law  has  converted  them  into  peaceable  subjects.  The  three  great 
rivers,  the  Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  and  Ifistna,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea;  the  first 
at  the  northern,  and  the  two  latter  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  province. 

The  Circars,  comprising  that  part  of  Orissa  which  is  'situated  between  the  Ghaula  and 
the  sea,  is  of  quite  a  different  chaiacler  from  the  interior  regions  now  described  it  la 
indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable  districts  in  Hindostan;  equal  to  llie  Carnatic  m  fertility 
and  superior  in  manufecturing  industry.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  as  being  the  firs,t  territory 
of  any  considerable  extent  which  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  East  India  Company 
The  French,  in  1759,  having  been  driven  from  Masulipatam,  Lord  Clive  obtained  from  the 
MoguHhe  grant  of  the  lemtoiy;  and  the  Nizam,  though  then  in  actual  possession,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  dispute  the  transaction.  The  internal  government  has  not  been  materially 
altered,  the  villages  being  ruled  according  to  their  ancient  institutions ;  but  the  power  of 
the  zemmdar,  who,  at  the  first  occupation,  could  assemble  41,000  troops,  has  been  greatly 
broken.  Calicoes  and  chintaes  are  the  staple  manufacture,  the  finest  of  which  are  produced 
on  the  island  of  Nagur,  formmg  the  delta  of  the  Godavery.  These  manufactures  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  and  various  parts  of  the  East,  but  particularly  to  Persia,  where  tlie 
demand  for  them  is  most  extensive.  The  Circara  are  five  in  number;  Guntoor,  Condapilly, 
Ellore,  Rajamundry,  and  Cicacolc:  Masulipatam  has  lately  been  considered  as  forminc  a 

The  important  trade  of  this  district  centres  almost  entirely  in  Masulipatam,  a  large  sea- 
I)ort,  with  the  best  harbour  in  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Comoria  More  than  half  of  its 
exporU  are  to  Bassora,  the  rest  chiefly  to  Madras,  which  it  supplies  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain. 

Cuttack,  traversed  hy  the  lower  Mafwnuddy,  forms  an  extensive  district,  connecting  tte 
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Circars  with  Bengal.  It  is  in  many  parts  fertile,  with  some  flourishing  manufactureB ;  and 
it  Bupporla  a  population  of  1,200,000  people.  Cuttack,  the  capital,  situated  on  a  broad 
channel  of  the  Mahanuddy,  is  a  town  of  importance.  But  the  most  remarkable  district  and 
place  is  in  the  holy  land  of  Juggernaut,  which  comprises  a  circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  and  has 
already  been  described  as  the  strange  and  horrible  scene  of  Indian  lanaticism  and  idol- 

in  surveying'  the  Western  Deccan,  we  purposely  reserved  the  coast,  which  displays  a  chs 
meter  quite  differeut  from  tlie  interior     It  contama  one  grand  feature,  Bombay  i^g,  630.), 
the  western  capital  of  Britisli  India.  ,  This 
city  IS  Mtuated  on  a  small  island  connected 
by  an  artificial  causeway  witli  the  larger  one 
of  Salsette      It  commands  a  beautiful  view 
over  a  baj,  diversified  with  rocky  islets,  and 
crowned  by  a  back-ground  of  lofty  and  pic- 
j    tureoqup  hills.     Tanna,  in  Salsette,  was  the 
origmal  settlement  of  the  Portuguese.     At- 
tracted by  the  fine  harbour  of  Ewnhay,  they 
I    erected  a  small  fort  there;  but  none  of  tlieir 
cstablishmentb  on  this  coast  were  allowed  Ic    - 
rival  Goa.     In  1661,  Bombay  was  ceded  to 
^     *"*  Charles  II ,  as  part  of  Queen  Catherine's  por- 

tion two  or  three  years  after  a  settlement  was  established,  and  in  1686  the  chief  seat  of 
English  trade  was  lran=ferred  thither  from  SuraL  Since  that  tmie,  Bombay,  notwithstanding 
considerable  vicissitudes,  has  continued  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  constant  increase,  and  has 
become  the  great  emporium  of  western  India,  with  a  population  of  220,000.  Of  these, 
about  8000  are  Parsees,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  whom  its  prosperity  ia 
mainly  supported.  There  are  also  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Portuguese  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  but  tlie  Hindoos  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  presidency  of  Bombay  is 
not  of  the  same  extent  with  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  empire,  being  closely  hemmed 
in  by  tlie  great  holds  of  Maliratla  power  ih  the  Deccan.  It  includes,  however,  Surat,  Ba- 
roach,  and  the  finest  districts  of  Guaerat;  and  thus  comprehends  a  population  of  about 
6,250,000.  Bombay  has  a  governor  and  council,  subordinate  to  the  supreme  government  at 
Calcutta.  It  contains  also  a  court  of  judicature,  administered  by  a  single  judge,  with  the 
title  of  Recorder,  The  number  of  civd  servants  in  the  establishment  amounted,  in  1811,  to 
seventy-four,  and  the  appointments  of  the  whole  civil  service  to  174,238(,  A  literaryisociety 
has  been  established  at  Bombay,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  esploring  the  learning,  history,  and 
antiquities  of  India.  The  commerce  direct  with  Britain  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the 
other  two  presidencies,  the  adjacent  territory  affording  few  of  the  staple  Indian  commodities. 
The  exports,  not  exceeding  200,0001.,  consist  chiefly  of  miscellaneous  articles,  collected 
from  different  parts  of  India.  The  Concan  and  Guzerat  supply  it  with  grain  and  provisiona, 
and  the  latter  with  fine  manufactures,  which  are  re-exported  to  every  part  of  the  East. 
Pepper  and  other  spices  are  drawn  from  Canara,  and  raw  silk  in  large  quantify  fiwm  Bengal. 
The  communication  with  China  is  extensive,  that  empire,  furnishing  many  articles  suited  to 
the  consumption  of  the  natives,  and  receiving  a  large  supply  of  opium.  The  intercourse 
with  Cutch,  Sinde,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  also  considerablt  The  total  imports,  in  1811-12, 
amounted  to  16,970,000  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  14  'ijO  000 

The  vicinity  of  Bombay  is  distinguished  by  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  of  tho  reli- 
gi  us  structures  formed  by  the  Hin- 
doos The  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  Elephanta  {fig.  631.),  on  a  small 
adjo  mng  island  of  the  same  name. 
It  s  s  tuated  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mUe  up  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
from  the  rocks  of  whieh  it  is  en- 
t  rely  excavated.  The  entry  is  by 
four  rows  of  massive  columns,  fbrm- 
ng  t!  ree  magnificent  avenues.  The 
inter  or  is  220  feet  long  by  150 
broad  bijt  little  more  than  fifteen 
feet  m  height.  The  most  remark 
able  object  consists  in  three  colossal 
heads  whch  have  been  apposed  to  be  tiiose  of  the  Hmdoo  Trinity;  but  it  seems  now 
agreed  that  they  are  only  d  fferent  representat  ons  of  S    a 

The  caves  of  Kenner    on  the  lar;,  r  uland  of  Salsette    and  those  of  Carli,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  continent,  present  phenomena  almost  equally  striking.  The  mountain  of  Ken- 
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i,  according  to  Mr.  Forbes,  appears  to  have  had  a  city  hewn  in  its  rocky  sides  (fig.  632.), 
capable  of  containing  many  thoueand  inhabitants. 
There  are  tanks,  terraceB,  flights  of  steps;  every 
thing  that  could  conduce  to  their  accommoda- 
tion :  yet  the  ground  is  now  never  trodiien  by  a 
human  fbolatep,  except  that  of  the  curious  !ia- 
veller.  There  is  a  cavern-lemple,  the  interior 
(Jig.  633.)  of  which,  though  less  spacious  than 
Ibat  of  Elephanta,  is  loftier,  and  adorned  with 
more  numerous  ranges  of  columns.  The  cave- 
temple  at  Carli  is  on  a  still  greater  scale  than 
that  of  Kenneri, 

The  coast  extending  south  from  Bombay  is 
called  Concan.     It  consists  of  a  strip  of  terri- 
torj   abo  t  forty  miles  in  breadth,  sloping  down 
from  the  Gl  auta  to  the  sea.     Though  uniform  Ln 
ts  general  character,  it  is  broken  into  a  number 
of  Ittle   bays  and   harbours,  while  the  rising 
grounds  beh  nd  affiird  an  extensive    prospect 
over  the  sea      These  advantages,  in  a  maritime 
'C  al  thorough  are  between  flourishing  states,  caused  it 
to  be  frequented  at  nn  early  period 
by  predatory  adventurers,  and  it  then 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  "  coast 
of  the  piratos,"  which  has  ever  smce 
been  strictly  applicable.     Towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
t    y  Angrift  a  p'ratcal  chief,  esta- 
bl   I  ed  tl  ere  an   extensive   power, 
w  i  ch  y  elded   however,  in  1756,  tc 
the     n  ted  arms  of  the  British  and 
the  Mahrattas      The  territory  was 
at  first  an  exed  to  that  of  the  Poo- 
nah  Mahrattas    but   t  is  now,  with 
thp  ex  ei  t  on  ot  a  small  portion,  sub- 
ject to  the  Rajah  ot  Colapoor,  and 
almost  wholly  under  British  control. 
In  e  0  of  Temp  a  q^^  ^j.  ^^  southern  extremity  of 

the  Concan  hav  nir  been  captured  by  the  Portugue  e  in  1510,  became  their  principal  settle- 
ment, and  was  long  the  European  capital  of  India.  Even  in  its  present  utter  decay,  it 
retains  traces  of  its  early  magnificence.  The  cathedral,  and  the  convent  of  the  Augustines, 
are  superior  to  any  other  specimens  of  European,  and  perhaps  of  native,  architecture  in 
India.  It  retains  an  air  of  gloomy  monastic  grandeur.  A  territory  of  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  hreadth,  is  still  dependent  upon  it;  but  the  settlement  seems  almost  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  government  at  home, 

SuBSECT.  4. — The  South  of  India. 

In  passing  the  confines  of  Viziapoor  and  the  Concan,  we  leave  all  that  e\vi  constituted 

part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  or  at  least  was  regularly  apportioned  among  its  proMncee      JTie 

south  of  India,  reaching  from  this  point  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  little 

kingdoms,  always  independent,  until  they  were  absorbed  under  the  dominion  of  Britain 

We  shall  begin  with  the  maritime  tract  of  Malabar.  This  name  properly  belongs  to  a 
email  kingdom,  of  which  the  capital,  Calicut,  was  found  by  the  first  Portuguese  navigators 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  most  ample  dommion,  under  a  sovereign  called  the  Zamorin  Hence 
Malabar  has  extended  its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  tract  in  question  and  has  even  been 
applied  loosely  to  all  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Gull  of  Cambay  Con- 
sidered as  the  coast  reachmg  from  the  Concan  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  forms  a  region  5t)0  miles 
in  length,  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  interposed  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  almost 
continuous  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  This  positbn  supplies  it  with  copious  moisture 
Its  surface,  rugged,  rocky,  and  irregular,  may  be  rendered  highly  productive  with  carefiil 
cultivation,  which  is  generally  bestowed.  It  yields  very  laige  crops  of  rice,  fiirming  an 
article  of  export  to  Bombay  and  the  northern  coasts.  But  the  staple  of  its  European 
commerce  is  pepper,  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  perfection  than  in  any  otoer  part 
of  the  globe.  It  produces,  also,  very  copiously,  the  noted  Indian  luxury  of  the  betel  leaf 
and  areca  nut ;  likewise  ginger,  cardamoms,  and  several  other  spices.  The  upper  districts 
abound  with  fine  timber,  particularly  the  toak,  so  pre-eminently  valuable  for  ship- building; 
also  sandal,  sapan,  and  other  dyeing  and  ornamental  woods.  The  region  does  not  contain 
Vol,  II.  33 
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(iriy  fine  or  floTirishing  manufactures;  hut  with  its  grain,  timber,  and  epices,  purchaEea  tlie 
fine  cottons  of  Guzerat. 

Social  life,  throughout  Malabar,  presents  a  varied  and  often  very  peculiar  aspect.  The 
original  etructure  of  Hindoo  sc^-ety  has  not  been  altered  by  foreign  conquests,  though  varied 
ay  some  casual  migrations;  bu'.  it  has  assumed  within  itself  some  forms  decidedly  in  contrast 
with  those  which  it  elsewhere  exhibits.  The  tyrannical  prejudices  of  caste  are  carried  to  a 
more  violent  and  inhuman  pitch  than  in  the  rest  of  India.  If  a  cultivator  {tiar)  or  fisherman 
(_mucua)  presume  to  touch  one  of  the  nairs,  or  military  class,  the  nair  is  considered  fiiUy 
justified  in  killing  him  on  the  spoL  The  samo  fete  befella  the  paria  who  ventures  even  to 
look  him  in  the  fece,  and  does  not,  on  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  instantly  take  flight.  This 
last  race  are  all  slaves ;  a  condition  not  common  in  the  rest  of  Hindoslan.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  sofierers,  whom  a  barbarous  pride  has  stripped  beyond  any  other  of  the  most 
common  rights  of  humanity.  The  niadis  are  excluded  from  all  human  intercourse,  forced 
to  wander  in  unfrequented  places,  without  any  means  of  support,  except  the  alms  of  paasen- 
gers.  These  they  endeavour  to  attract,  By  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  public 
'oad,  and  "howling  like  hungry  dogs,"  till  the  charitable  wayfiirer  lays  on  the  ground  some 
i-gEition,  which,  atler  his  departure,  they  hastily  carry  oE 

While  these  unhappy  races  are  kept  in  the  lowest  misery,  the  nairs,  or  nobles,  revel  in 
extravagant  pomp  and  gaiety.  This  remarkable  body  are,  m  the  Hindoo  system,  classed  as 
sudras,  though  they  rank  immediately  under  the  brahmins,  the  intermediate  classes  being 
here  wanting.  Indeed,  they  are  manifestly  equal  in  dignity  with  the  cshatryas  of  North- 
western Hindostan,  Their  most  peculiar  but  least  honourable  characteristic  consists  in  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  nair  females.  For  them  a  system  of  the  most  shameless 
profligacy  is  marked  out,  and  enforced  even  by  sacred  sanctions.  They  are  married  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  have  an  aliment  transmitted  to  them  by  their  husband,  whom  they  must 
not,  however,  see,  or  hold  any  intercourse  with:  a  single  instance  of  such  connexion  would 
be  considered  scandalous.  They  reside  with  their  mother,  and,  after  her  death,  with  their 
brother ;  and  they  are  allowed,  and  regard  it  an  honour,  to  attract  as  many  lovers  as  possible, 
provided  they  be  of  equal  or  superior  rank.  It  is  thus  considered  a  ridiculous  question  to 
ask  a  nair  who  is  his  father.  The  only  real  parentage  rests  with  the  brother  of  the  wife, 
whose  children  are  considered  as  belonging  to  him,  and  to  whom  all  his  property  and  titles 
are  transmitted. 

A  striking  peculiarity,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  consists  in  the  early  colonies  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  which  still  form  a  considerable  part  of  its  population.  So  numerous  are  the  former, 
as  to  give  Malabar,  in  many  quarters,  the  appearance  of  a  Christian  country :  they  are  com- 
puted, on  the  whole,  at  from  100,000  to  150,000.  They  derive  from  a  somewhat  doubtful 
tradition  the  title  of  Christians  of  St  Thomas ;  yet  their  origin  really  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  later  tjian  the  apostolic  age.  Their  original  ibrra  of  worship  was  simple  and  primitive; 
but  the  Portuguese,  who  at  an  early  period  became  masters  of  tills  coast,  considering  such 
worship  as  heresy,  began  a  violent  persecution,  by  which  these  poor  people  were  at  length 
obliged  to  admit  mto  their  churches  saints  and  images,  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  purgatiry 
and  transubstantiation,  and  to  treat  the  marriage  of  priests  as  unlawilil.  They  could  not, 
however,  be  induced  to  hear  the  service  read  in  Latin:  the  Portuguese  were  obliged  to 
concede  this  point,  and  allow  the  use  of  the  Syriac,  A  sort  of  Syro-Roman  church  was  thus 
formed;  but  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  on  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Travan  core,  discovered 
a  body  of  these  Christians  in  their  origmal  simplicity.  The -intelligence  of  tho  people,  the 
virtuous  liberty  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  society,  seemed  to  indicate  a  Pro- 
testant country.  They  were  poor,  having  suffered  much  from  the  Portuguese,  but  now  enjoy 
almost  entire  toleration. 

The  Jews  of  Malabar,  who  amount  to  about  30,000,  are  divided  into  White  and  Black, 


0  obtained  tiie  gift  of  the  city  of  Cranganore;  but,  having  incurred  the  hostility 
of  a  neighbouring  potentate,  this  settlement  was  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The  black  Jews 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  Hindoo  converts ;  but  Dr.  Buchanan  rather  imagines  them 
to  be  of  an  earlier  race,  who  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Both  tribes 
have  Hebrew  manuscripfs  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  appear  to  be  preserved  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  purity. 

In  surveying  this  ccast  in  detail,  we  begin  with  Canara,  which  extends  along  the  sea  about 
200  miles.  The  northern  part  is  very  hilly,  and  produces  chiefly  teak  wood ;  but  tho  southern, 
called  by  the  natives  Tulava,  is  well  cultivated,  and  exp    t    1  q    n  t'es    f    '         Tl  e 

former  contains  about  7000,  the  latter  about  B0,000  hous  a  d  w  may  k  b  t  li  e 
inhabitants  to  each  house.  Hindoos  of  that  peculiar  sc  t  II  d  th  J  is  abound  n  h 
country.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Chris  lan  btthse  oat  hfly 
possessed  by  a  class  of  Mahometans  called  Moplays,  app  tiy  n  rants  f  m  \  bia. 
Through  their  means,  Hyder  and  Tippoo  were  complete  mtrsfC  dtllat 
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carried  on  a  violent  persecution  against  Ihe  professors  of  all  other  religions.  After  his  fall, 
licwever,  Canara,  in  1799,  was  annexed  W  tlie  British  dominion,  and  toleration  was  restored. 
The  principal  city  of  Canara  is  Mangalore,  long  a  flourishing  emporium.  It  suffered  in 
the  war  between  the  Mysore  sovereigns  and  the  British  government.  Being  taken  by  the 
ft-itish  in  1733,  it  was  defended  with  extraordinary  valour  against  the  whole  force  of  Tippoo. 
In  the  following  year,  it  was  surrendered  hy  treaty  to  that  prince,  who  then  dismantled  the 
fortifications.  Since  coining  mider  British  dominion,  Mangalore  hds  flourished,  and  carriea 
on  a  very  great  export  of  rice.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  very  beautiful  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  considerable  river.  The  port  will  not  admit  vessels  drawing 
more  than  ten  feet  water;  hut  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  good.  Onore, 
Caiwar,  and  Barcelore  were  deprived,  by  the  devastations  of  Tippoo,  of  the  great  trade  they 
once  possessed,  but  are  reviving  under  British  auspices. 

Proceeding  southwards,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Malabar  Proper,  which  occupies  about 
200  miles  ol  coast,  and  contains  upwards  of  600,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  immediately 
along  the  shore  is  poor  and  sandy ;  but  in  the  interior  it  consists  of  hills,  the  sides  of  which 
are  formed  into  terraces,  with  fertile  valleys  interposed.  Pepper,  abundantly  raised  in  the 
hill-forests  of  this  country,  forms  the  staple  of  a  very  extensive  foreign  trade.  Calicut, 
which  first  gave  to  De  Gama  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  Indian  cities,  was  the  residence 
of  the  Zamorin,  whose  empire  then  extended  wide  along  Malabar.  Its  power  was  materially 
broken  by  unsuccessful  contests  with  the  Portuguese;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  invasions  of  Hyder  and  TJppoa  In  the  struggle  which 
terminated  in  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  Britain  derived  some  aid  from  the  native  cliieft, 
who  in  return  were  invested  with  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  subject  to  the 
oayment  of  a  regular  tribute.  Between  powers  placed  in  so  delicate  a  relation,  dissensions 
were  not  long  of  arising;  and  conflicts  ensued,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  British, 
ho  assumed  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  thi?  country,  its  territory  being  annexed  to  the 
iladraa  presidency.  Tlie  Zamoriu,  like  tlie  Mogul,  is  now  a  stipendiary  of  the  British  Indian 
government.  .  , 

Calicut,  the  once  proud  capital  of  Malabar,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Tippoo;  but,  aa 
soon  as  British  ascendency  permitted,  the  inhabitants,  animated  by  that  local  attachment 
which  is  strong  in  India,  hastened  t«  return.  It  is  now  supposed  to  contain  from  20,000  tc 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  has  an  improving  trade.  The  most  remarkable  modern  city,  how- 
ever, has  been  Cananore,  the  seat  of  a  great  female  potentate  called  the  Biby ;  and,  &om  its 
almost  impregnable  position,  regarded  as  the  main  hold  of  the  Moplays  or  MahomeUns  of 
Malabar.  The  Biby  is  still  allowed  to  administer  Cananore  and  the  fine  country  in  ita 
inunediate  vicinity.  She  carries  on  also  considerable  mercantile  transactions  with  Bengal 
niid  Arabia,  and  includes  in  her  sovereignty  the  Laccadives,  an  archipelago  of  low  shooiy 
islets,  facing  the  coast  of  Malabar,  at  the  distance  of  from  seventy-five  to  150  miles.  They, 
however,  produce  nothing  but  betel  and  plantains,  and  are  inhabited  by  poor  Moplay  fisher- 
men. Tellichery,  long  the  principal  English  settlement  and  seat  of  trade,  still  contains  many 
rich  merchants,  and  a  polished  society;  but  since  the  capture,  in  1793,  of  Mahe,  then  the 
principal  French  settlement,  the  preference  has  been  given  to  that  place,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  a  particularly  fine  situation. 

South  of  Malabar  Proper  is  the  small  province  of  Cochin,  which  presents  the  same  general 
aspect  as  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  abounds  in  teak  timber,  though  the  finest 
trees  have  now  been  cut,  without  any  care  to  renew  them.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  colo- 
nies are  particularly  numerous  in  this  territory.  Cochin,  the  capital,  was  the  first  point  at 
which  the  Portuguese  were  allowed  to  erect  a  fort  .  In  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  was  rendered  by  Ihem  one  of  tlio  most  flourishing  cities  of  India,  The  rajah  has  main- 
tained his  independence  better  than  most  Hindoo  princes.  lie  was  merely  tributiiry  to  Tippoo, 
and  is  allowed  even  by  Britain  to  carry  on  the  internal  a&irs  of  his  state,  though  under  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  tribute.  Cochin  still  enjoys  a  considerable  trade.  Ten  miles  to  the  north 
is  Cranganorc,  which  the  Portuguese  have  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  sec,  holding  authority 
over  eighty-nine  churches.  "  j-  , 

The  extended  line  of  coast  ftom  Cochin  to  Cape  Comorm  is  filled  by  the  dominions  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore.  They  contain  a  population  of  about  2,000,000,  and  possess  all  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  Malabai  coast.  The  inland  districts,  in  particular,  are  remarkable 
fiir  fertility  and  beauty.  They  exhibit  a  varied  scene,  consisting  of  hills  clothed  with  lofly 
fiirests;  and  of  winding  streams,  with  valleys  clad  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  woods  are 
perfumed  with  numberless  aromatic  plants.  Besides  the  staple  article  of  pepper,  Trayancore 
yields  ginger,  turmeric,  and  mferior  species  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  The  rajah,  like  that 
of  Cochin,  conducts  the  internal  affiiirs  of  his  dominions,  hut  on  a  fixiting  completely  subject 
and  tributary  to  the  Company.  An  attempt  made  in  1809  to  shake  ofl'this  yoke  only  riveted 
ilia  chwns  the  closer.  Tiavancore,  the  ancient  capitaJ,  is  situated  somewhat  up  the  countiy, 
in  a  soil  of  white  sand ;  but  it  is  much  decayed  since  the  rajah  reftioved  to  a  new  palace,  built 
oo  the  European  model,  at  Trivandupatam.  Trivander,  Coulan,  Anjengo,  and  Coleshy,  alToni 
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sonvenient  havens  for  trade,  though  the  strong  currents  which  run  along  the  coast  render 
navigation  difficult. 

At  the  extreme  pointof  the  territory  of  Travancore  is  situated  Cape  Comorin,  the  soothetii 
Ixiundary  of  India;  a  bold  and  commanding  feature,  which  presents  to  the  ocean  a  lofty  hill 
covered  with  the  most  brilliant  verdure;  but  the  rocks  scattered  along  the  shore  render  it 
necessary  for  the  navigator  to  Jteep  at  a  distance. 

After  turning  Cape  Comorin,  wo  find  ourselves  in  that  extensive  territory,  to  which 
Europeans  have  given  the  name  of  Caraatic.  It  stretches  about  500  railea  along  the  coast, 
as  lar  as  Montapilly,  thus  stopping  somewhat  short  of  the  great  natural  boundary  of  the 
Kistna.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  chain  of  Eastern  Ghauts,  running,  like  the  West- 
ern,parallel  to  the  coast.  One  of  these  divisions  is  called  the  Camatic  above,  and  the  other 
the  Camatic  below,  the  Ghauts ;  but  the  fLriner  is  better  known,  and  will  be  described,  under 
the  title  of  Mj'sore;  and  the  territory  on  the  coast  will  be  here  considered  as  the  proper 
Camatic.  It  is  called  also  the  coast  of  Coromandcl ;  and,  though  in  its  general  stmcture 
similar  to  Malabar,  presents  some  marked  differences.  The  mountains  are  distant  from 
the  sea  fifty,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  miles;  and,  instead  of  being  clothed  with  vast  and 
majestic  woods,  are  in  most  places  naked  and  rocky.  The  region  is  watered  hy  several 
great  rivers,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts,  and  running  across  the  whole  peninsula,  among 
which  the  Cavery  stands  pre-eminent  Upon  the  whole,  however,  instead  of  numberless 
torrents  dashing  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  requiring  only  lo  be  confined  And  guided, 
this  tract  contains  large  arid  plains,  to  which  the  industrious  husbandman  can  with  difficulty, 
by  canals  and  tanks,  convey  the  necessary  moisture.  The  Ghauts,  also,  from  their  great 
altitude,  intercept  the  heavy  rains  which  the  mcmsoon  brings  on  the  western  coast;  and 
there  are  only  occasional  showers,  from  May  to  June,  to  fertilise  the  ground  and  cool  the 
intensity  of  the  heat.  Hencp  the  Camatic,  in  seasons  of  drought,  is  subject  to  severer  Amines 
than  any  other  part  of  India.  Yet,  though  there  are  many  barren  tracts,  the  country,  on 
the  whole,  is  highly  cultivated,  and  very  productive. 

The  population  of  the  Carnatic  is  estimated  at  5,000,000;  of  which  a  peculiarly  large 
proportion  consists  of  native  Hindoos.  The  tide  of  Mahometan  conquest  did  not  reach  it 
before  the  fourteenth  century ;  nor  was  the  subjection  nearly  complete  until  the  reign  of 
Aurengzebe.  A  race  of  Mogul  viceroys  was  then  established  at  Arcot,  who,  on  the  fell  of 
the  empire,  set  up  an  independent  power.  Pressed,  however,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Mysore,  they  were  forced  to  implore  British  aid.  The  Company  readUy 
interposed,  and,  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  subverted  the  throne  of  Hyder  and 
Tippoo.  The  Nabob,  however,  then  found,  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  defenders; 
iind  his  attempts  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dependence  afibrded  them  ground  for 
proceeding  to  farther  extremities.  On  the  death  of  the  reigning  Nabob  in  ISOl,  his  successor 
was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  all  his  territories  was  transferred 
to  the  Company :  and  there  was  reserved  to  himself  only  from  two  to  ihree  lacs  of  pagodas, 
and  a  portion  of  household  lands.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  eight  districts  or  co!- 
lectorships,  administered  by  British  officers.  Arcot  and  its  immediate  vicinity  is  chiefly 
|»eopied  by  Mussulmans ;  and  on  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  there  are  emigrants  from 
Arabia,  though  not  in  nearly  so  great  numbers  as  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  rest  of  the 
population  is  Hindoo,  and  the  customs  and  religion  of  this  native  race  have  been  preserved 
here  in  unusual  purity.  The  pagodas  are  extremely  numerous,  end  rival  in  splendour  those 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Benares  and  Allahabad.  The  Brahmins,  not  generally  oppressed,  as 
elsewhere  under  Mahometan  ascendency,  had  intrusted  lo  them  most  of  the  civil  employ- 
ments in  the  state  and  revenue.  Another  class,  almost  peculiar  to  this  district,  is  that  of 
the  Polygars.  Originally  district  officers  of  the  British  ^vemment,  they  took  advantage 
of  its  periods  of  weakness,  and  erected  castles,  from  which,  like  too  many  of  the  baronial 
chiefs  in  the  feudal  ages,  they  plundered  and  oppressed  the  surrounding  country.  Govern- 
ment were  often  obliged  to  purchase  their  orderly  behaviour  by  giving  diem  an  independent 
power  and  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  class  whose  subjection  proved  so  expensive  to  Britain. 
The  Camatic  is  much  more  of  a  manufacturing  cQuntry  than  Malabar;  yet  it  does  not  pro- 
duce those  finefebricB  which  distinguish  Bengal  and  the  Circars.  Piece  goods,  blue  cloths, 
chintzes,  &c.,  all  of  a  coarser  kind,  are  its  principal  product. 

Our  detailed  survey  of  the  Carnatic  must  begin  with  Madras,  now  its  capital,  ana  tnat  of 
the  British  possessions  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  choice,  as  in  many  other  countries,  has 
not  been  eo  happy  as  that  made  by  the  French;  Pondicherry  being  every  way  a  finer  and 
more  convenient  station.  Madras  has  no  harbour ;  but  a  mere  road,  through  which  runs  a 
strong  current,  and  which  is  often  exposed  to  dangerous  winds.  On  the  beach  breaks  so 
strong  and  continual  a  surf;  that  oidy  a  peculiar  species  of  large  light  boats,  the  thin  planks 
of  which  are  sewed  tosrether  with  the  tough  grass  of  the  country,  can,  by  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  natives,  be  rowed  across  it  For  the  conveyance,  also,  of  letters  and 
messages,  they  employ  what  is  called  a  catamaran,  consisting  merely  of  two  planks  fastened 
tj^ether,  with  which  they  encounter  the  roughest  seas  with  wonderful  address,  and,  whcu 
swept  off  bv  the  waves,  regain  it  by  swimming.     The  sums,  however,  now  invested  in  the 
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various  edifices  of  Madras  as  tlie  capital  of  the  presidency,  are  so  great,  tliat  to  transfer  the 
seatof  government  to  another  place  would  be  out  of  tlie  question.  Tort  St.  George,  planned 
by  Mr.  Robins,  a  celebrated  engineer,  and  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  is  a  strong 
and  handsome  fortress,  not  nearly  on  so  great  a  scale  as  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  hut  more 
advantageously  situated,  and  defensible  by  a  smaller  number  of  men.  The  public  offices 
and  storehouses  form  a  range  of  handsome  buildings  along  the  beach,  their  upper  stories 
being  adorned  by  colonnades  resthig  on  arched  bases.  With  this  exception,  European  Madras 
is  merely  an  assemblage  of  coimtry  houses  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  The  houses  consist  usually  only  of  one  story,  and  are  of 
a  light  and  elegant  structure,  having  porticoes  and  verandas  supported  by  columns  covered 
with  that  fine  polished  composition  of^  shell  limestone  called  ckunam.  The  diligent  hand 
of  art  has  covered  with  verdure  a  somewhat  arid  and  ungrateful  soil ;  but  fruits  and  flowers 
are  still  raised  with  some  difficulty.  The  mode  of  living  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Calcutta, 
but  on  a  more  limited  scale.  The  morning,  from  nine  to  eleven,  is  spent  in  calling  and  visit- 
ing ;  at  two,  a  substantial  meal,  called  tight,  is  taken ;  at  five,  when  the  air  becomes  more 
cool,  the  family  usually  drive  out;  and  at  seven  or  eight,  a  late  dinner  concludes  the  day. 
The  Black  Town  is  extensive,  and  the  scene  which  it  presents,  of  minarets  and  pagodas 
mixed  with  trees  and  gardens,  is  striking  from  a  distance ;  but  the  interior,  like  that  of  most 
Asiatic  towns,  consists  of  poor  bamboo  cottages  thatched  with  leaves.  There  are,  however, 
some  greatjiative  merchants,  who  have  splendid  mansions  in  the  Oriental  style.  The  com- 
merce of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  other  two  presidencies;  piece  goods  from 
the  Circars  and  Ihe  southern  Carnatic  lorming  the  only  considerable  article. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Madras  is  the  district  of  Chingleput,  originally  obtained  as  a  jaghire 
from  the  Mogul,  and  still  kept  up  as  a  distinct  collectorship.  Though  the  soil  be  generally 
dry,  it  is  made  by  industry  to  jield  tolerable  crops  of  rice.  The  town  of  Chingleput  is  some- 
what mland,  and  not  of  much  miportance.  About  thirty-five  miles  to  the  south  of  Madras  is 
Mahabalipaor,  or  the  city  of  the  Great  Bali,  called  also  the  Seven  Pagodas.  It  consists  of  a 
range  of  sculptured  edifices  representing  the  exploits  of  Bali,  Krishna,  and  other  chiefs  cele- 
brated in  the  MahabaraL  It  is  sacred  to  Tishnu,  a  colossal  image  of  whom  is  finind  in  the 
principal  temple.  The  monuments,  though  not  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  India,  are  said  to  be  very  beautifiilly  executed.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  ia 
Tripatti,  one  of  the  most  crowded  scenes  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage;  the  ceremonies  of  which, 
however,  Europeans,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  admitted  to  view. 

Proceeding  southwards,  we  arrive  at  Pondieherry,  the  seat  of  French  empire  in  India. 
This  empire,  founded  in  1749  by  M.  Dupleix,  presented  for  some  time  a  brilliant  aspect,  and, 
seconded  by  native  alliances,  threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  theBritish  power  in 
the  East.  Although  the  French  were,  however,  skilful  in  their  negotiations  with  the  native 
powers,  their  intolerant  spirit  led  them  to  refuse  to  the  people  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  must  have  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  hold  any  large  territorial 
possessions.  In  fiict,  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1756,  Pondieherry  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British;  and,  though  restored  by  subsequent  treaties,  never,  on  the  renewal  of  war, 
made  any  efiecfual  resistance.  Pondieherry  was  raised  by  the  French  from  a  village  to  be 
the  handsomest  European  city  in  India.  It  contained  many  fine  houses  in  the  European 
style;  and  the  high  culture  of  the  vicinity,  the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  neatly  con- 
structed bridges,  the  roads  plouled  with  trees,  and  partly  adorned  by  statues,  gave  to  the 
surrounding  district  the  appearance  of  a  great  garden.  The  inhabitants  have  sufiered  much 
by  repeatedhostilities,  and,  being  unfavourably  situated  for  trade,  have  been  unable  to  retrieve 
their  aiEiirs.  In  this  last  respect,  Pondieherry  is  surpassed  by  Cuddalore,  a  well-built  town, 
at  Uie  mouth  of  a  considerable  river.  In  war,  it  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pondieherry; 
though  its  capture  in  1783  was  not  effected  without  very  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British. 

The  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  an  important  territory,  consisting  of  the  delta  of  the  Cavery, 
a  large  river,  which,  rising  in  the  western  Ghifots  on  the  borders  of  Malabar,  traverses 
Mysore,  and  felis  into  the  sea,  after  a  course  of  4(H)  miles.  The  Hindoos  attach  to  its  stream 
a  peculiarly  sacred  characl«r.  At  TrichinoiJoly,  about  100  miles  above  the  sea,  it  separates 
into  two  great  branches,  one  retaining  the  original  name,  and  another  called  Coleroon.  Nu- 
merous channels  derived  from  these  convert  the  region  into  a  delta,  not  surpassed  by  any 
part  of  Egypt  or  Bengal  in  culture  and  fertility.  Art  bos  been  industriously  employed  to 
improve  these  natural  advantages.  Immense  mounds  have  been  erected,  to  prevent  the  , 
tendency  shown  by  the  two  channels  at  one  place  to  reunite ;  and  artificial  canals  convey  to 
every  quarter  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The  chief  produce  consists  of  rice,  grain,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  indigo,  which  are  largely  exported.  The  populatbn  introduced  by  Mogul  conquest 
has  never  reached  Tanjore,  and  the  only  Mahometans  consist  of  a  few  refljgees  from  Arabia, 
This  country,  tiierefore,  has  retained,  almost  entire,  the  ancient  religion,  constitution,  and 
manners  of  India.  It  is  partJcuktIy  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  its  pagodas  and  other 
edifices  destined  to  religious  worship.-  'Injure  was  governed  hy  an  independent  rajah  until 
1799,  when  the  British  took  advantage  of  their  ascendency  to  oblige  Iiim  to  resign  the 
administration,  accepting  a  revenue  of  a  lack  of  rupees  C10,OOOt),  with  other  allowances, 
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somewhat  exceeding  that  amount.     He  was  also  permitted,  in  tinle  of  peace  only,  to  keep 
Dosaession  of  the  Strang  fortresses  by  which  his  capital  is  defended. 

The  city  of  Tanjore  may  be  considered  as  the  native  capital  of  Southern  India,  and  ih^ 
rival  of  Benares  in  learnmg,  splen- 
dour, and  antiquity.  Its  pagoda  is 
greatly  celebrated,  rising  from  the 
ground  by  twelve  successive  stages, 
and  considered  the  finest  specimen 
of  that  species  of  structure  exist- 
ing in  India  (_^g.  634.).  A  col- 
lege is  also  atlached  to  it  The 
place  is  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  two  large  and  strong 
forts,  the  smallest  of  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  surround- 
ed with  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  cut 
in  the  solid  rock.  In  one  of  these 
tbrls  is  the  pagoda,  and  in  the  other 
Poffodi  u  Tanjore.  ^^  palace  of  the  rajah,  who  is  al- 

lowed at  present  to  garrison  both, 
Trichinopoly  is  a  large  and  strong  city,  farther  up  the  Cavery,  and  distingnislied  by  being 
the  residence  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  his  son,  who,  under  British  auspices,  reigned  over  the 
Carnatic.  The  siege  of  Trichinopolj-,  in  1755,  is  celebrated  in  Indian  history  for  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  British  officers  agamst  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  which  terminated 
in  a  great  part  of  the  tbrmer  being  obliged  to  surrender.  Opposite  to  Trichinopoly  is  the 
largo  island  of  Seringham,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  It  contains  a  pagoda 
pre-eminent  in  magnitude  and  sanctity,  being  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  seven  successive  enclosures.  The  innermost  shrine  has  never  been  violated  by 
any  hostile  power.  It  is  visited  by  crowds  of  penitents  fram  all  parts  of  Hindoslan,  who,  in 
return  for  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  bestow  copious  gifts;  and  the  Brahmins  atlached  to  the 
temple  are  thus  maintained  in  a  stale  of  luxurious  ease. 

Among  the  sea-ports  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  carried  on,  we 
may  mention  Negapatam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavery,  once  the  chief  fiiclory  of  the  Dutch 
on  this  coast,  and  made  by  them  a  very  strong  and  commercial  place :  but  it  has  declined  in 
both  these  respects  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  Britain,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
place  of  refreshment.  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  tho  deltaic  branches  is  Tranquebar,  which 
the  steady  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  Danish  government  converted  from  a  small  village 
to, a  thriving  mart  of  trade,  now  containing  from  15,000  to  20,000  souls.  It  is  also  the  se'at 
of  a  very  active  mission,  to  which  the  public  is  indebted  for  some  important  memoirs  relative 
to  India.  Devicotta,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Coieroon,  is  a  considerable  British  ftctory,  though 
the  approach  to  tlie  fort  is  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  districts  of  Madura,  Dindigul,  and  Tinnevelly,  added  to  Travancore  on  the  opposite 
coast,  constitute  the  extreme  south  of  India.  They  are  inferior  to  Tanjore  in  natural  fertility, 
and  still  more  in  cultivation.  They  are  less  copiously  watered,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
sur&ce  is  covered  with  jungle,  the  rude  retreat  of  Polygajs,  whose  mcuraions  disturbed  all 
the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry.  It  is  reviving,  however,  under  British  protection.  Cot- 
ton forms  the  staple  product,  particularly  of  Tiinevelly ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coarse  manufactures  is  transmitted  to  Madras,  The  capitals  of  the  same  name  are  not  of 
particular  magnitude  or  importance,  and  in  tlieir  situation  and  structure  strength  was  mainly 
studied;  but  since  the  country  has  attained  a  more  settled  state,  their  fortifications  h 
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fellen  into  decay.  Madura  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
Hindoos  as  peculiarly  sacred.  It  has 
a  pagoda  or  temple  much  more  than 
commensurate  to  the  greatness  of 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did in  southern  India  (Jig:  635.). 

Tho  northern  part  of  the  Carna- 
tic =till  remains  to  be  mentioned : 
it  IS  genemlly  inferior  to  the  south- 
ern, and  yields  no  remarkable  pro- 
duct, either  of  land  or  manufacture, 
'ircot,  nearly  in  a  direct  line  inland 
from  Madras,  was  raised  to  high  im- 
portance by  the  Mogul  government, 
nho,  attracted  by  its  superior  saln- 
bntj   made  it  their  capital.  It  is 
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fiituatoil,  Iiowever,  in  a  barren  country,  and  surrounded  by  naked  granite  liilia.  PuJicat-  a 
aea-port,  after  enjoying  for  a  long  time  high  prosperity  he  the  chief  seat  of  Dutch  commerce 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  has  declined  greatly  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  British. 
In  the  most  northerly  quarter,  Nellore,  on  the  navigable  ri  er  Pennar  and  Ongole  once  a 
strong  fortress,  are  now  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  considerable  trade  n  salt 

The  high  table-land  of  Mysore,  rising  betweeii  the  two  coasts  f  soutl  em  Ind  a  i  h  ch 
have  now  been  surveyed,  is  bounded  on  each  aide  hy  the  cha  ns  of  the  Ghauts  Its  general 
level  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  diversified  by  ma  y  1  11=  branch  g  out, 
sometimes  in  clusters,  from  the  boundary  chains.  This  elevat  on  and  the  coolnpss  w£  oh  t 
maintains,  render  Mysore  the  most  agreeable" and  healthful  country  of  Ind  a  The  wettem 
Ghauts  break  the  force  of  those  tremendous  floods  which  are  dashed  aga  nst  them  fron  the 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  same  time  allowmg  enough  to  pass  for  fert  1  s  ng  the  ten-  torv  It  la 
accordingly  well  fitted  for  yielding  all  the  fruits  and  agricult  ral  products  of  Ind  a  com 
bined  witJi  some  which  belong  to  the  southern  tempcral*  clunate  The  nat  ves  cult  vate 
the  territory  with  imperfect  instruments  and  skill,  hut  with  cons  derable  care  and  ilh  great 
attention  to  the  means  of  irrigation  and  to  the  collection  of  manure.  Rice  is  considered  the 
most  important  object  of  culture,  and  is  raised  wherever  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be 
procured ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  produce  two  crops  in  the  year.  On  the  more  arid 
grounds,  raggy,  a  coarser  grain,  is  cultivated  for  the  food  of  the  lower  Orders.  Sugar, 
betel-leaf,  ojiium,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  are  also  considerable  articlf  s.  Iron  ore  abounds, 
but  it  is  impure,  and  is  worked  by  the  natives  in  »  very  slovenly  manner. 
■  Mysore,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  was  a  very  powerful  kingdom,  and  a  most 
formidable  enemy  of  Britain.  Hyder,  the  son  of  it  JIahometan  emigrant  officer  from  the 
Punjaf),  began  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service  of  the  lajah,  and  ended  by  deposing 
him.  He  conquered,  or  rendered  tributary,  Canara,  Calicut,  and  the  other  countries  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  On  that  of  Coromandel,  lie  had  a  harder  struggle  to  maintain.  By  joining 
the  French,  however,  he  gained  several  important  advantages;  and,  though  repeatedly  de- 
feated in  Ihe  field  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  always,  by  his  superior  cavalry,  enabled  to  keep 
the  field.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  wiU»  activity  the  internal  administration;  pro- 
tected property,  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  His  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  inherit- 
ed his  courage,  without  any  of  his  prudence  or  policy.  He  mined  hia  subjects  hy  arbitrary 
exactions,  and  used  the  most  intolerant  means  for  converting  to  Mahometonism  a  people  al- 
most universally  attached  to  the  Hindoo  creed.  He  was  engaged  in  almost  constant  war 
with  Britain ;  and,  in  the  partial  successes  which  he  obtained,  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty  the  captives  of  that  nation  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  utterly  unable,  how- 
ever, in  the  long  run,  to  resist  the  mass  of  disciplined  troops  which  this  country  brought 
Jiinst  him.  In  1793  he  was  completely  humbled  by  Marquess  Comwallis,  and  stripped 
half  his  dominions.  In  1799,  having  engaged  in  intrigues  with  France,  he  involved 
himself  in  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  still  more  disastrous.  His  capital  was  carried  hy 
storm,  and  he  himself  killed,  fighting  sword  in  hand.  A  young  prince,  descended  from  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  the  country,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  his  dominions, 
but  allowed  to  reign  entirely  as  the  vassal  of  Britain. 

Among  the  cities,  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  Seringapatam  (Jig.  636.),  long  the 
celebrated  bulwark  of  Mysore,  and  the  centre  of  its  power.     It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 


of  an  island  formed  by  the  Cavery,  here  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and  is  properly  called  Sii 
Ranga  Patam,  or  the  city  of  Sri  Ranga,  an  appellation  of  Vishnu.  Tippoo  transferred  hither 
the  ses.t  of  government  from  Bangalore,  the  favourite  residence  of  Hyder;  but  he  did  not 
display  much  skill  either  m  strengthening  or  embellishing  tlie  place  Naked  rock  and 
dirty  mud  walls  are  the  predominant  features  of  the  island ,  and  the  citadel  forms  an 
immense,  unfinished,  unsightly,  end  injudicious  mass  of  building  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  confused,  most  of  the  houses  mean,  and  even  those  of  the  chiefs  nut  proportionate  to 
their  wealth,  as  Tippoo  would  allow  no  property  in  housef,  Haiing  no  minolacturps  't 
*as  almost  entirely  supported  hy  the  court  and  camp,  the  residence  of  which  may  iiave 
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raised  the  population  in  its  days  of  spiendour  to  about  150,000.  It  did  not  appear  to  Dr. 
Buchanan  to  exceed  32,000. 

Bingalore  {fig.  637.)  was  founded  by  Hjder,  and  rendered  by  him  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  consisting'  chiefly 
in  the  export  of  betel,  pepper, 
and'  sandal  wood.  It  manu- 
factures also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cloth  for  internal 
use.  Neglected  and  oppres- 
sed, it  has  recovered  its  pros- 
perity under  the  protection 
aflbrded  by  tho  reigning 
dynasty.  The  fortifications, 
mngaime.  upon   Indian   principles,  are 

,  ■  accounted  strong,  but  proved 

madequate  to  resist  the  attack  of  British  troops ;  a  circumstance  which  disgusted  Tippoo 
with  the  place ;  though  he  was  unable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  establish  another  of  greater 
strength.  Bangalore,  though  a  royal  residence,  contains  no  trace  of  any  splendid  building, 
except  the  mahal,  or  palace,  which,  only  composed  of  mud,  displays  in  its  halls  and  courts 
a  certain  spacious  magnificence  and  superficial  ornament.  The  iccommodationa,  however, 
are  in  many  respects  imperfect  and  inconvenient.  Tlie  gardens  appeal  to  bave  been  kid 
out  witl.  very  great  care.  They  arc  divided  into  square  plots,  each  of  which,  according  to 
the  Mussulman  fashion,  has  some  plant  or  flower  allotted  to  it,  witli  which  it  is  exclusively 
filled.  The  great  and  difficult  operation  is  lo  water  these  gardens;  and  Tippoo,  in  tho 
machinery  for  this  purpose,  employed  such  masses  of  masonry  as  to  leave  nothing  but  holes, 
as  it  were,  through  wbicli  the  trees  grow.  The  vine,  the  cypress,  even  the  apple  and 
peach,  have  been  here  cultivated  wilh  success.  The  town  of  Mysore,  about  nine  miles 
from  Seringapatam,  had  been  the  seat  of  the  native  dynasty,  but  was  neglected  under  the 
Mahometan  sovereigns.  Since  their  downfell,  both  the  fort  and  palace  have  been  rebuilt, 
and,  the  rajah  having  made  it  his  capital,  a  new  aiid  increasing  city  has  been  formed  around 

The  Nhilfrerries,  a  mountain  range,  on  the  southern  exlremifj  of  Mysore,  comprise  the 
most  elevated  tract  in  that  region,  and  even  in  Southern  India,  rising,  at  some  points,  to  up- 
wards of  8000  feet.  At.this  height,  the  climate  becomes  so  temperate,  that  the  Nhiigerries 
have  lately  been  employed  as  a  sanatory  station  for  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
impaired  by  the  intense  heats  of  the  plains  helow.  Here  the  invalid  enjoys  cool  and  refresh- 
ing breezes,  with  a  rich  and  romantic  scenery  of  hills,  lakes,  and  waterfells.  This  high 
region  is  inhabited  by  the  Tudas,  a  simple  and  manly  race  of  shepherds,  speaking  a  peculiar 
language,  and  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  mythology  and  manners  of  the  rest  of  India. 
ScDSECT.  5. — Countries  otf  the  Himalayak. 

In  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  continent  of  India,  we  have  still  to  contemplate 
the  Himalayah,  a  region  but  loosely  appended  to  it,  and  marked  by  characters  essentially 
different  from  the  rest.  The  luxuriant  jilains  of  that  region  are  girt,  along  their  whole 
northern  boundary,  by  this  belt  of  mountains,  the  most  awful  and  inaccessible  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  On  the  other  side,  they  sink  into  the  lofly  table-Iand  of  Thibet ;  but  as  they 
face  India,  and  descend  by  successive  stages  to  the  level  of  Delhi  and  Bengal,  they  exhibit 
eve:j  variety  of  clima1«,  from  the  snows  of  the  arctic  circle  to  the  burning  plains  of  the 
tropic.  In  this  descent,  kingdoms  lie  along  their  sides,  which,  in  regard  both  to  man  and 
nature,  present  a  rude  and  northerly  aspect,  rather  European  than  Indian. 

Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  important  is  Nepal ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  method,  we  shall 
begin  wilh  the  eastern  one  of  Boutan,  or  Bootan.  This  territory  rises  above  Bemra],  and  is 
separated  by  the  snowy  pinnacles  from  Thibet,  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Lama,  "its  aspect 
is  rugged  and  lofly  in  an  almost  unequalled  degree,  ofl;en  presenting  scenes  the  most  grand 
and  awful ;  hills  clothed  to  the  summit  with  large  and  l6fl;y  trees,  deep  and  dark  glens,  and 
the  tops  of  lofly  mountains  lost  in  the  clouds.  Then:  sides  are  diversified  by  abrupt  pre 
cipices,  deep  dells,  and  cnscadesthat  often  dash  from  an  amazing  height.  Near  its  northern 
frontier  towers  the  sovereign  peak  of  Chumularee,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  seen  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  plam  of  Bengal,  though  it  does  not  appear  very  lofty  from  the 
moimtain  lable-Iand  on  which  it  reels.  Beyond  this  point  the  traveller  begins  to  descend, 
and  soon  enters  Thibet.  On  the  Indian  side,  so  steep  has  been  the  acclivity,  !hat  from 
Ghassa,  where  eternal  winter  reigns,  may  be  seen  Punaiha,  where  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun 
cannot  be  faced  without  danger.  As  the  traveller  ascends,  vegetation  continually  changes 
Its  character.  He  is  soon  gratified  with  Ihe  view  of  European  fruits,  the  peach,  the  apple, 
the  pear,  and  the  apricot ;  nor  is  it  long  before  homelier  plants,  docks,  nettles,  primroses,  and 
rosebushes,  remmd  him  of  England.  Strawberries,  despised  by  the  natives,  spontaneously 
cover  the  fields.     By-and-by  the  pine  and  fir,  characteristic  of  northern  latitides,  supplant 
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trees  of  richer  foliage.  At  length  even  these  diaiippear,  and  the  ground  mows  only  a  few 
atunled  shrubs  and  scanty  herbagi: ;  but  tlie  appearance  of  the  Thibetian  peak  noiv  marka 
iJie  approach  to  a  different  region.  Boutan  is  scKirated  from  Bengal  by  a  tract  of  wild  and 
marshy  forest,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The  excess  of  heat  and  moisUire  here  pro- 
duces a  rank  luxuriance  of  wood  and  jungle,  generating  an  atmosphere  truly  fatal  to  the 
buman  constitution.  A  British  detachment,  stationed  here  in  1772,  was  almost  entirely  cut 
off;  and  even  the  natives,  whom  habit  enables  to  endure  the  climate,  are  a  sickly,  diminu 
live,  and  stunted  race. 

The  Bouteas  are  an  entirely  different  people  from  those  of  India,  and  bear  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  Mongol  race.  They  have  black  hair,  small  eyes,  a  broad  flat  triangular  fece. 
Their  weapons  are  chiefly  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  dip  with  poison,  and  shoot  with 
dexterity ;  but  though  the  timid  Hindoos  ily  before  them  at  Iho  first  onset,  in  their  contests 
with  each  other  they  do. not  display  any  remarkable  prowess.  Their  battle,  as  viewed  by 
Major  Turner,  was  carried  on  by  hiding  themselves  beneath  bushes,  thence  occasionally 
starting  up,  making  a  haaty  discharge,  and  replacing  themselves  under  covert  Their  in- 
dustry struggles  with  most  meritorious  energy  against  the  rugged  surface  on  which  it  iias  lo 
operate.  Almost  every  fevourable  spot,  coated  with  the  smallest  portion  of  soil,  is  cleared 
and  adapted  to  cultivation,  by  being  shelved  into  horizontal  beds;  not  a  slope  or  narrow  slip 
of  land  remains  unimproved.  Many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  bear  on  their  summits  and  on 
their  sides  populous  villages  amidst  orchards  and  other  plantations.  The  most  extravagant 
traits  of  rude  nature  and  laborious  art  are  everywhere  presented.  The  irrigation  of  the 
fields  is  the  object  of  peculiar  attention,  and  water  is  conveyed  by  a  very  simple  and  useful 
species  of  aqueduct,  composed  of  the  hollowed  branches  of  trees  joined  together.  Con- 
siderable art  is  often  necessary  in  the  construction  of  bridges  over  rapid  torrents  and  deep 
ravines;  timber  is  the  usual  material,  but  occasionally  iron  chains  are  employed.  Their 
palaces  and  monasteries  are  often  handsome  and  spacious ;  but,  having  no  chimneys,  the  fire, 
which  is  often  required,  must  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  open  room,  which  is  soon  enve- 
loped in  smoke.  They  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  exception  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
goitre,  that  universal  scourge  of  such  situations.  The  climate  imposes  the.necessity  of  a 
very  different  dress  from  that  of  India,  and  renders  general  the  wearing  of  woollen  cloth  and 
even  of  furs.  The  people  have  none  of  the  Hindoo  scruples  relative  lo  animal  food  and 
spirituous  liquors;  but  their  favourite  refreshment  is  tea,  not  infiised,  but  beaten  up  into  a 
mess  with  water,  flour,  salt,  and  butter,  in  a  maimer  by  no  means  suited  lo  an  European 
palate.  Their  religion  is  thatof  Boodh,  or  of  the  Lama,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
we  shall  find  existing  on  a  greater  scale  in  Thibet. 

Tassisudon,  the  residence  of  the  Rajah  of  Boutan,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  or 
rather  glen,  three  miles  in  length  and  surrounded  by  finely  wooded  mountains.  The  citadel 
in  the  centre  is  very  lofty,  the  rajah  residing  near  the  top,  in  a  palace  accessible  only  by 
several  lofty  stairs  or  ladders.  In  this  palace  are  accommodated  1500  gylongs,  or  monks  of 
Boodh;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a  large  manufactory  of  brass  gods  and  religious  imple- 
ments. Ghassa,  a  western  capital,  is  situated  amid  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  snow, 
Wandipore,  capital  of  another  province,  is  reckoned  a  very  strong  place,  and  contains  nu- 
merous convents  of  monks,  Buxadewor  is  a  strong  fort,  commanding  the  pass  from  Hindos- 
tan  into  Boutan.  Moorichom,  a  small  village  on  a  lofty  hill,  is  only  mentioned  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  industry  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding 

From  the  easlem  frontier  of  Boutan  westward  to  the  Sutlcdge  and  the  frontier  of  tho 
Pumab  stretches  an  expanse  of  varied  mountain  territory,  which  the  conquests  of  the  house 
of  G  kha  have  united  into  one  great  kingdom  ;  but,  from  the  theatre  of  the  firat  conquest, 
and  cm  the  fertility  and  popuiousness  of  ils  divisions,  it  receives  the  name  of  Nepal.  Like 
Boutan  t  consists  of  a  series  of  tracts,  changing  their  character  as  they  rise  from  the  level 
of  he  B  itish  frontier  on  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  It  is  girt  with  a  belt  of  wild  and  wooded 
err  ory  called  the  Tarryani,  which,  both  from  the  rank  excess  of  moisture,  and  from  hav- 
n  been  the  theatre  of  fiequont  hostilities,  has  been  almost  abandoned  by  men,  and  has 
be  ome  le  haunt  of  beasla  of  prey.  These  circumstances  have,  as  usual,  generated  a  pes- 
en  a  air,  which  renders  it  at  certain  seasons  destructive  to  any  army  actmg  wilhm  its 
m  t-  Above  the  plain  rises  a  range  of  low  hills,  watered  by  numerous  streams  descending 
fr  m  he  mountains  behind,  and  separated  by  broad  valleys  sunilar  to  the  straths  of  Scotland. 
Y  t,  tl  ough  Ihis  district  might  be  rendered  very  productive,  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  is 
CO  e  ed  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest,  composed  of  a  vast  variety  of  trees,  amony 
which  the  most  valuable  is  a  species  of  cinnamon,  and  the  mimosa,  out  of  which  caoutchquc, 
or  Indian  rubber,  is  extracted.  Above  these  hilly  tracts  lowers  a  region  decidedly  moun- 
tainous, which  comprises  Nepal  Proper,  and  all  the  most  important  districts  of  this  territory 
The  mountains  are  here  arranged  in  long  steep  ridges,  with  narrow  valleys  interspersed, 
a  structure  which  renders  travelling  across  them  very  laborious.  The  level  even  of  the 
valleys  is  supposed  to  be  4000  feet  above  that  of  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  Where  they  pre- 
Bcnt  any  exten.  of  soil,  tney  are  exceedingiy  productive,  the  supply  of  water  being  ample,. 
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and  the  temperature  corresponding'  to  that  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Great  ogricultura' 
industry  is  here  displeyed,  oud  tlie  sides  of  the  mountains  are  formed  into  terraces,  by  which 
the  supply  of  water  may  be  increased  or  diminished  almost  at  pleasure ;  so  that  the  crops 
are  surer  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  woods  are  particularly  magnifi- 
cent, and  flowers  of  every  form  and  tint  cover  the  fields.  No  fruits,  however,  except  the 
orange  and  pine-apple,  come  to  perfection ;  and  both  here  and  in  Boutan,  vegetables  are  scanty 
and  defective.  AWe  this  mountain  region,  towers  another,  called  Kuchar,  of  more  awful 
height,  and"  almost  inacceaiible,  consisting  of  the  loftiest  and  most  rugged  steeps  of  the 
higher  Himalayah.  It  contains  immense  rocks,  broken  into  the  most  tremendous  precipices, 
and  shooting  up  into  sharp  pinnacles,  which  are  either  perpendicular,  or  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  A  little  scanty  herbage,  and  occasional  culljvation,  is  still  found  in  the  steep 
and  narrow  glens,  till  the  highest  tidge  is  approached,  where  the  whole  region  is  subject  to 
perpetual  winter.  The  Kuchar  is  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  communicates 
"inly  by  tremendous  defiles  formed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  overhung  by  immenee  preci- 
pices, with  the  table-land  of  ■Thibet  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

A  considerable  portion  of  mineral  wealth  is  included  in  this  mountain  region.  Copper, 
iron,  and  lead  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  escellent  quality.  The  copper,  being 
more  rare  in  the  East  than  in  Europe,  aflbrds  a  very  handsome  profit  Sulphur  and  lead  are 
found  in  every  part,  and  particularly  in  the  Kuchar;  but  the  former  is  avoided,  on  account 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  arsenic  with  which  it  is  combined ;  while  the  lead  mines 
are  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  impolitic  system  of  rendering  them  a  government  mono- 
poly. The  quality  of  the  iron  is  represented  to  be  such,  that  weapons  are  produced  from  it 
without  Ihc  necessity  of  forming  it  into  steel.  Rnmour  has  assigned  to  Nepal  metals  which 
occu[)y  a  more  brilliant  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind;  but  the  gold' thence  transmitted 
appears  to  come  almost  entirely  from  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  smal!  quantity  of  silver 
ore  existing  in  lead  or  galena  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  skill  of  the  natives.  The  valley 
of  Nepal  does  not  contain  even  a  stone ;  and,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  excellent  building  materials  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  natives  use  bricks, 
for  which  clay  of  admirable  quality  is  found  in  tiio  country. 

The  population  of  NepaJ  is  singularly  aggregated  of  various  classes  and  descriptions  of 
people.  Placed  on  the  brink  of  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Tartar,  they  have  received  successive  colonies  from  both.  The  Ncwars,  who  form  the  basis 
of  the  population,  are  doubtfully  traced  to  either  class;  but  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  observer,  regards  them  as  decidedly  Mongol,  considerably  altered  by  Hindoo  mix- 
ture. These  Newars  are  a  peaceable  diligent  race,  on  whose  exertions  mainly  depends  the 
prosperity  of  tlie  countiy,  though  they  are  liable  to  severe  exactions  from  the  military  go- 
vernment established  by  the  ruder  tribes.  The  Brahmins,  at  a  period  prior  to  any  knovjn 
records,  penetrated  in  great  numbers  into  Nepal,  where  their  superior  knowledge  soon  en- 
abled them  to  act  a  leading  parL  They  have  now  absorbed  most  of  the  civil  departments  of 
the  government,  and  eflected  the  complete  conversion  of  the  people.  In  this  operation,  the 
principal  difEcnlty  consisted  in  persuading  these  hardy  and  hungry  mountaineers  to  abstain 
ftv>m  using  as  food  the  animals  with  which  their  pastures  abounded.  The  whole  nation  is 
still  suspected  of  a  deep  hankering  after  the  flesh-pofs,  and  every  pretence  is  seized  for  an 
occasional  trespass;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  exclusion  of  beef  as  an  article  of  diet  is 
now  complete.  In  every  other  outivard  observance,  the  Nepalese  surpass  the  zeal  of  their 
Hindoo  teachers.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  found  almost  as  many  temples  as  houses,  and  as 
many  idols  as  inhabitants.  The  number  of  these,  indeed,  seems  much  more  conspicuous 
than  their  richness  or  ornament.  The  chief  shrine,  that  of  Sumbhoonah,  overlooking  from 
a  height  the  valley  of  Nepal,  could  only  bo  entered  by  a  high  ladder;  and,  when  looked 
into,  presented  rather  the  aspect  of  a  poor  kitchen  than  that  of  a  magnificent  temple.  This 
shrine  is  dedicated  to  Boodh,  and  dependent  on  the  rajah  of  Boutan.  We  are  sorry  to  learr 
.  that  no  corresponding  purity  of  life  and  conduct  attends  this  extreme  devotion  of  the  inha 
bitants  of  Nepal, 

This  whole  territory  is  subject  to  the  military  government  of  the  rajahs  of  Gorkha,  origin- 
ally masters  only  of  a  small  territory  of  that  name,  to  the  west  of  Nepal,  among  the  heights 
of  the  Upper  Himalayah.  It  was  tenanted,  however,  by  the  Maygars;  a  bold  and  warlike 
race,  who  were  an  overmatch  for  the  industrious  people  of  the  valleys.  In  1761,  Pritwi 
Narayan,  partly  by  marriage  and  partly  by  conquest,  ohtained  possession  of  Nepal  Proper- 
He  then  employed  its  ample  resources  in  extending  his  dominion  over  that  large  territory 
subject  to  the  Chaubisi,  or  Twenty-four  Rajahs,  and  other  Burrounding  districts.  The  career 
of  conquest  was  pursued  by  his  successors.  Sikim,  the  most  easterly  of  the  present  Nepalese 
dominions,  was  conquered  in  1789 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  that  the  accession  of  Gurhwal,  in  which  Serinagur  is  situated,  extended  the  empire 
to  its  western  limit  beyond  the  Jumna.  The  ^vernment,  however,  having  involved  itself 
in  war  with  Britain,  and  being  completely  vanquished,  has  been  obliged  to  cede  these  western 
conquests.  Nepol  is  now  boundel  on  the  west  by  the  Kali,  leaving  Kemaoon,  Gurhwal, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge  entirely  under  British  protection.    In  the  chief  government. 
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only  Bome  institutions  remain,  which  temper  the  entire  despotism  of  the  sovereign.  Much 
regard  is  paid  to  birth,  and,  on  occasions  of  great  emergency,  a  khid  of  assembly  of  iiotablea 
is  held,  in  which  men  who  have  neither  office  nor  connection  with  the  government  ore 
allowed  to  speak  their  sentiments  with  great  freedom ;  and,  though  the  court  is  in  no  degree 
controlled  by  these  assemblies,  which  are  suppceed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  be  employed  merely 
aa  a  means  of  allowing  the  discontents  of  the  nation  to  evaporate,  they  doubtless  afford  an 
opportunity  for  public  Gpinion  to  declare  itself  The  three  chief  ranks  are  the  chauterija, 
or  counsellor;  the  karije,  or  man  of  business;  and  the  eirdar,  or  military  commander.  The 
individual  appointed  to  any  of  these  ranks  holds  it  for  life,  and  communicates  the  title  to  hia 
brothers.  The  chauterija,  who  is  nearest  relation  to  the  Jting,  is  ofScially  prime  minister, 
even  though  he  should  be  only  a  minor;  but,  of  course,  the  authority,  in  many  such  cases, 
must  be  merely  nominal.  In  toe  classification  of  the  people,  however,  the  ppncipal  distinc- 
tion is  between  those  of  pure  and  sacred  Hindoo  birth,  and  those  who,  under  the  brand  of 
Kkas,  or  infidel,  excite  in  the  mmd  of  the  Nepalese  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  is  impure 
and  Irase.  The  character  of  the  former  is  supported  by  abstinence  from  animal  food  and 
strong  liquors,  by  strict  cleanliness,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  of  manners.  The 
khas,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinguished  by  a  secret  partiality  to  the  religion  of  the  Lama, 
an  eager  longing  after  beefi  and  generally  by  ruder  and  more  uninstructed  habits.  The 
reigning  dynasty,  however,  lliough  their  own  origin  is  dubious,  have  zealously  adopted  the 
Hindoo  cause,  and  have  prohibited,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  all  killing  of  cows  for  food ; 
BO  that  the  hungriest  of  the  impure  tribes  dare  only  feast  on  those  which  have  died  a 
natural  death. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  territory,  we  shall  begin  with  Sikim,  the  most  easterly 
district,  immediately  bordering  on  Boutan.  It  is  the  abode  of  the  Lapchas,  "a  set  of  vigorous 
barbarians,  about  one-half  of  whom  have  been  deluded  by  the  monkish  austerities  and  superior 
learning  of  the  Laraaa."  They  are  chiefly  armed  with  swords  and  with  bows,  from  which 
thoy'shoot  poisoned  arrows.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Ihey  were  subjected  tc 
the  Gorkha  kingdom,  and  compelled  to  renounce  beef,  pork,  strong  liquors,  and  sundry  similar 
abominations,  in  which  they  delighted.  Indeed,  there  still  remains  a  comer,  to  the  extreme 
east,  which  retains  its  independence  and  ancient  customs.  Two  great  rivers  traverse  this 
territory;  and  descend  into  Bengal ;  the  Tista,  on  the  east,  supposed  to  come  from  the  domain 
"  *  '  '  IS  the  Snowy  Mountains ;  and  on  the  west  the  Kankayi. 


West  from  Sikim,  the  Kiratas  inhabit  a  territory  of  considerable  extent,  between  the 
Kankayi  and  the  great  river  Coosy.  They  are  a  warlike  and  enterprising  people,  and  in  the 
days  of  their  independence  could  muster  an  army  of  90,000  men.  Liketiie  Sikiinites,they  ai 


much  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lama  and  to  the  eating  of  animal  food ;  and  though  the 
early  conquest  made  by  the  Hindoos  was  strenuously  employed  in  suppressing  these  propen- 
sities, they  were  never  completely  put  down  till  the  late  ascendency  of  the  Gorkha  dynasty. 
Still  the  Kiratas  are  understood  to  feel  their  changed  worship  and  spare  diet  as  a  severe 
privation,  and  their  very  name  sounds  impure  in  the  ears  of  a  genuine  Hindoo.  The  narrow 
valleys  into  which  this  territory  is  divided  form  a  number  of  districts  with  towns  of  some 
magnitude,  such  as  Vijaypoor,  Chayanpoor,  Khatang,  and  Dalka;  but  none  of  these  plains 
are  of  great  extent,  nor  are  any  of  the  cities  of  considerable  magnitude. 

On  crossing  the  Coosy,  we  find,  between  two  lofty  ridges,  the  Valley  of  Nepal  Proper,  the 
finest  and  most  fertile.  Cashmere  excepted,  of  any  which  the  mountain  world  of  India  con- 
tains. The  principal  valley  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty  from 
north  to  south.  Its  aspect  is  delighttiil,  being  everywhere  finely  wooded,  well  cultivated, 
and  surrounded  hy  a  varied  amphitheatre  of  hills,  above  which  tower  lolly  peaks  of  eternal 
snow.  The  entirely  alluvial  character  of  its  soil  strongly  indicates  that  it  was  once  a  lake, 
the  limits  of  which  may  almost  be  traced,  and  which  is  even  mentioned  in  the  early  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  multitude  of  streams,  however,  by  which  it  must  have  been  fed, 
now  unite  in  that  of  the  Gunduck,  which  forces  a  passage  through  the  hills  into  the  Tar- 
ryani,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  Ganges.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  chiefly  the 
Newars,  already  described,  and  the  Partetiyaa  or  mountaineers,  few  of  whom  can  be  induced 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  cities.  The  chief  of  these  are  Khatmandu,  or  Catmandoo,  the 
present  capital,  Zalita  Patau,  and  Bhatgang.  The  number  of  houses  has  been  stated  at 
16,000  in  the  first,  24,000  in  the  second,  and  12,000  in  the  third ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not 
conceive  that  the  wbole  number  of  people  can  exceed  these  numbers,  imless  it  be  to  a  small 
extent  in  Catmandoa*  These  towns  are  neatly  built  with  brick,  and  the  palaces,  tliough 
possessing  no  high  architectural  character,  are  yet  more  spacious  than  could  he  expected 
from  the  narrow  territories  of  the  princes  by  whom  they  were  erected.-  Colonel  Kirkpatricii, 
on  conjectiirftl  data,  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  acquiesce,  estimates  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  valley  at  about  600,000. 

The  river  Trisul  Ganga  separates  Nepal  Proper  from  the  country  of  the  Chaubisi,  or  the 
Twenty-four  Rajahs ;  an  extensive  territory,  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  great  river 
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GundQck,  which  appears  to  rise  from  beyond  the  Himalayah.  Tliese  rajaha  occupied  each 
his  own  little  valley,  under  a  sort  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  chief  of  Yumila,  once  the 
mo3t  powerfiil  of  northern  India.  These  states,  however,  are  chiefly  distinguished  as  con- 
taining among  their  number  the  original  seat  of  the  Gorkliali  dynasty,  who  now  hold  undis- 
puted empire  over  all  these  mountains.  Gorkha  is  a  valley  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Nepal, 
but  with  a  warmer  climate,  and  a  soil  of  considerable  fertility.  Tlie  cultivators  consist  of 
Brahmins,  hut  the  fighting  race  are  the  Maygars.  Prltwi  Narayan  introduced  the  use  of 
mafchlocka,  which,  Uiough  neither  good  nor  well  managed,  gave  his  troops  a  great  superi- 
ority over  the  other  mountaineers,  who  had  no  weapons  but  the  sword  and  the  arrow.  Al- 
though the  dynasty  have  now  settled  in  the  rich  valley  of  Nepal,  their  followers  still  pride 
themselves  in  the  title  of  Gorkhalis.  Gorkha,  the  capital,  is  a  considerable  town  of  2001) 
houses.  Previous  to  the  entire  ascendency  of  lliis  dynasty,  the  rajahs  of  Palpa  were  con- 
sidered the  most  powerful  of  tJie  twenty-four,  and  were  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  con- 
federacy. 

West  from  the  Chaiabisi  occurs  another  cluster  of  twenty-two,  called  the  Baisi  Rajaiis, 
Of  these,  previous  to  the  Gorbha  conquest,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  was  Yumila,  form- 
ing the  most  northerly  district,  and  extending  along  ihe  foot  of  the  highest  mountains.  It 
contains  a  valley  almost  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Nepal,  overtopped  on  all  sides  with  snowy 
peaks,  but  fertile  in  graio,  though  not  suited  to  rice  or  the  sugar-cane.  It  supplies,  however, 
the  neighbouring  countries  wi^  salt,  from  a  place  called  Mukhola.  The  capital  is  Chitm- 
chin,  which  has  not  been  visited  by  any  European;  but  is  described  as  a  large  straggling 
(own.  The  chief  of  Yumila  is  a  Rajpoot,  and  was  long  acknowledged  as  supreme  lord  over 
all  the  mountain  chiefs  towards  the  west.  His  power,  however,  was  not  quite  equal  to  that 
•exercised  by  the  emperors  of  Germany  over  the  members  of  that  confederacy.  Each  chief 
sent  him  an  annual  embassy  with  presents ;  he  bestowed  the  mark  of  royalty  on  each  heir, 
at  his  succession ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  interpose  in  keeping  the  stronger  from  overpower- 
ing the  weaker.  The  reigning  chief,  however,  had  not  the  foresight  to  interpose  in  defend- 
ing any  of  his  neighbours  against  the  spreading  power  of  Gorkha,  but  allowed  it  to  increase, 
till  it  eventually  overwhelmed  himself. 

The  western  boundary  of  Yumila  and  of  theiBnisi  Rajahs  is  formed  by  the  Kali,  which  is 
considered  as  dividing  the  mountain  territory  of  India  into  two  great  portions,  and  which, 
since  the  last  treaty,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Nepal  dominions.  On  crossing  to 
its  western  side,  we  enter  the  region  of  Hindoo  purity,  where  the  veneration  for  the  Lamt 
and  the  hankering  after  beef,  for  which  the  eastern  tribes  are  regarded  with  such  disgust 
and  horror  by  every  pure  worshipper,  no  longer  prevail. 

The  first  district,  Kemaoon,  or  Kurnan,  though  mountainous,  is  covered  with  fine  verdure 
and  extensile  forests,  and  in  many  places  yields  large  crops  of  summer  rice.  The  inhabit- 
ants consist  chiefly  of  Rajpoots,  with  a  mixture  of  Sudras  and  Brahmins;  the  impure  races 
having  been  either  expelled  or  converted.  In  consequence  of  the  last  war,  it  is  now  subject 
to  Britain.  Almora,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  1000  houses,  irregularly  scattered  over  the  top 
of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

To  the  west  of  Kemaoon  is  the  territory  now  called  Gurhviral,  but  much  better  known 
under  that  of  Serinagur.  It  is  in  an  especial  sense  the  holy  land  of  the  Himalayah,  contain- 
ing Ihe  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  five  prayagas,  or  junctions  of  its  tributary  streams. 
Tlicnce  it  derives  sufiicient  claims,  according  to  Indian  ideas,  to  be  considered  as  a  place  ot 
the  loftiest  sanctity.  Indeed,  the  awful  scene  which  it  everywhere  presents,  of  rugged 
rocks,  deep  glens,  and  mountain  rising  over  mountain,  could  not  fail  to  etrile  the  deepest 
emotions  in  the  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  visited.  Serinagur  presents  none  of  tho^e  deep 
and  fertile  valleys  which  enable  the  countries  to  the  east  to  support  a  large  population  The 
places  capable  of  culture  consist  almost  solely  of  small  ridges,  or  table-lands,  at  the  top  of 
the  mountains.  The  roads  are  often  cut  along  the  sides  of  high  perpendicular  rocks,  t-nd 
the  torrents  are  passed  by  bridges  of  rope  stretched  across.  On  the  largest  of  these  table- 
lands, aboi^t  a  mile  and  a  half  square,  Serinagur  is  built,  from  the  mere  impossibility,  iT 
would  seem,  of  finding  another  spot  which  would  afford  sufficient  space.  Various  vicissi- 
tudes, however,  and  particularly  the  invasion  of  the  Gorkhalis,  and  the  system  of  misrule 
which  they  established,  entirely  deprived  Serinagur  of  the  slender  measure  of  prosperity 
which  it  ever  enjoyed,  and  it  is  now  a  scene  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  still,  however,  a  con 
Biderable  thoroughfare  for  those  devoted,  pilgrims  who,  after  frequenting  the  &ir  of  Hurd- 
war,  venture  to  visit  the  thrice-SBcred  spot  where  the  infant  Gianges  descends  from  the 
snowy  steeps  of  Himalayah.  The  journey  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  peril,  and 
a  considerable  number  perish  on  the  road.  The  first  town  above  Serinagur  is  Josimath,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  high-priest  of  Ihe  Ganges,  which  contains  numerous  temples.  It 
lies  on  the  Alacananda,  one  of  the  two  branches  ivhich  concur  to  form  the  Ganges.  On 
tracing  it  upwards,  is  found  Manah,  a  village  containing  14,000  or  15,000  inhabitants ;  the 
chief  practicable  entrance  into  which  is  across  the  mountain  passes  by  this  place.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  isHiadrmath.  the  seat  of  that  famed  sanctuary  which  is  frequented 
by  crowds  of  Hindoo  pilgrims.    It  is  built  in  the  fonn  of  a  cone,  roofed"  with  copper,  and 
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having  a  spire  surmounted  with  a  golden  ba.ll  at  the  top.  Only  an  imperfect  view  is  allowed 
of  the  inner  sanctuary,  in  which  is  seated  the  image  of  Bhadrinath,  a  figure  of  black  stone, 
about  three  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rich  drapery  of  gold  and  silver  brocade.  A  silver 
salver  is  handed  round  to  receive  the  offerings,  which  are  expected  to  be  liberal.  There  are 
also  several  cold  and  hot  springs,  each  of  which  has  a  sanctifying  virtue,  to  be  purchased  by 
the  penitent  with  a  portion  of  bis  earthly  goods.  Such  transactions  would  render  these 
shrines  very  rich,  were  it  not  that 'the  chiefs,  in  their  extreme  need,  have  often  eyed  them 
aa  a  source  of  pecuniary  relief;  and  though  the  sanctity  of  tlie  place  may  prevent  Uiem  from 
absolute  plunder,  yet,  by  borrowing  or  exchange,  of  which  they  can  dictate  tlie  terras,  they 
have  dissipated  a  large  portion  of  these  holy  treasures. 

About  thirty  miles  west  from  Bhadrinath  is  Gangoutri,  a  village  near  tlie  head  of  the 
Bhagirati,  considered  the  main  and  proper  heed  of  the  Ganges.  A  few  miles  above,  it  is 
seen  flowmg  with  a  moderate  current,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  broad,  and  about  waist^eep. 
Higher  up,  it  flows  beneath  beds  of  snow,  so  deep  that  even  its  sound  is  not  heard.  At  length 
is  perceived  a  wall  of  rock,  from  an  angle  of  which,  called  by  the  Hindoos  the  Cow's  Mouth, 
on  account  of  its  rude  resemblance  to  that  orifice,  issues  the  Ganges.  "Notliing,"  according 
toMr.  Ftoser,  "can  surpasslhegrandeur  of  the  scene  which  is  here  presented.  The  bare  and 
peaked  cli^  shoot  to  the  shies;'  their  ruins  lie  in  wild  chaotic  masses  at  their  feet,  and 
scantier  wood  imperfectly  relieves  their  nakedness;  even  the  dark  pine  more  rarely  roots 
itself  in  the  deep  chasms  which  time  has  worn.  Thus  on  all  sides  is  the  prospect  closed, 
except  in  front  to  the  eastward,  where,  from  a  mass  of  bare  spires,  four  huge,  lofty,  snowy 
peaks  arise :  these  ace  the  peaks  of  Roodroo  Himalayah.  There  could  be  no  finei  finishing, 
no  grander  close,  to  such  a  scene," 

At  a  small  distance,  and  fixim  the  same  stupendous  ridge  which  contains  the  source  of  tlie 
greatest  river  of  India,  is  found  that  of  its  main  tributary,  the  Jumna.  The  glen  near  Bun- 
derpooch,  through  which  its  inftnt  course  passes,  is  described  to  be  rugged  and  gloomy  beyond 
description.  "  It  looks  like  the  ruins  of  nature,  and  appears,"  as  it  is  said  to  be  "  mipracti- 
cable  and  impenetrable.  Little  is  to  be  seen,  except  dark  rock ;  wood  only  fringes  the  lower 
parts  and  the  water's  edge ;  perhaps,  the  spots  and  streais  of  snow,  contrasting  with  the 
general  blackness  of  the  scene,  heighten  the  appearance  of  desolation.  No  living  thing  is 
seen;  no  motion  but  that  of  the  waters;  no  sound  but  their  roar." 

The  territoryof  Sirmore,and  that  of  the  Twelve  Lordships,  extending  along  the  Sutledge, 
Bubject  to  a  number  of  independent  rajahs  tH]  over-run  by  the  Gorfchas,  have  now  been  re- 
stored to  those  chiefs  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  The  valley  of  the  Sutledge  presents 
little  cultivation ;  the  mountains  are  brown,  barren,  steep,  and  rocky  ;  the  bed  of  the  river 
narrow  and  arid.  In  the  territory  of  Joobul,  however,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the 
most  magnificent  forests ;  pinee,  hollies,  oaks,  sycamore,  and  yew,  of  the  most  varied  forms, 
and  often  of  gigantic  size.  The  cultivation  is  very  great,  and  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
mountains  have  been  meet  laboriously  fitted  for  it;  so  that  districts  naturally  barren  are 
even  enabled  to  export  grain.  The  inhabitants  appeared  lo  Mr.  Fraser  every  way  superior 
in  external  accommodation  to  the  Scotch highlanders ;  but  their  character  was  by  no  means 
regarded  in  so  favourable  a  light,  combining  the  rude  habits  and  violent  feuds  of  a  barharous 
race  with  the  cringing  and  abject  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  despotism.  West  from  the  Sutledge, 
the  territory  along  the  head  of  the  Punjab  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  independent  rajahs, 
engaged  in  firequent  hostilities  with  each  other.  Among  the  principal  are  Bischur,  Sirmore, 
Joobul,  Kahlare,  Hindoor.  These  territories  occupy  the  deep  mountain  valleys  of  the  Sut- 
ledge, overhung  by  brown  heathy  steeps,  of  the  Torise,and  of  the  Pahur,  which  flows  through 
a  more  smiling  valley.  The  capitals  are  small  towns,  built  often  in  stages  on  the  steep  sides 
of  rocky  mountains.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Rampoor,  capital  of  Bischur,  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  Sutledge.  Nahn,  the  capital  of  Sirmore,  occupies  so  rugged  a  steep,  thatils  streets 
consist  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  country, 
the  commeree  with-Thihet  and  Tartary  enables  these  mountain  capitals  to  attain  some  litlJe 
wealth  and  importance. 

After  scaling  the  mighty  boundary  wall  of  western  India,  the  traveller  looks  down  on  its 
northern  side  into  Cashmere,  an  extended  valley,  which  nature  has  lavishly  adorned  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  enclosed  on  every  side  within  tremendous  sleeps, 
which  separate  it,  to  t3ie  north  fi'om  Thibet,  and  to  the  west  from  Cabul  and  Candahar. 
Numberless  rivulets,  descendmg  ftom  these  heights,  difiiise  on  all  sides  verdure  and  fertility, 
and  render  the  whole  country,  as  it  were,  an  evergreen  garden.  Rice,  wheat,  barlev;  ihe 
grain  and  the  Iruits  both  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  are  produced  in  equal  abun- 
dance and  perfeclion.  The  plane  tree  nowhere  spreads  such  a  pomp  of  foliage.  But  the 
peculiar  boast  of  Cashmere  is  its  rose,  a  favourite  theme  of  Eastern  poetry,  wiiose  tints  and 
perfiime  are  said  to  be  alike  unrivalled.  The  numerous  streams  unite  in  the  Jelum,  wbic',, 
afljjr  forming  several  small  lakes,  rolls  westward,  forces  the  mountain  barrier,  and  finally 
joins  the  Chenab. 

The  Cashmerians  are  a  Hindoo  race,  differing  in  several  respects  from  those  by  whom 
ihey  arc  surrounded.     They  are  active,  industrious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  witty  and  inge~ 
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nious,  witli  1  taste  for  poetry  and  the  sciences.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  represented  as 
volatile,  treacherous,  extravagantly  addicted  to  pleasure,  rapacious  in  acquiring  money, 
lavish  in  spending  it.  The  beauty  of  the  females  is  much  femed  in  the  Eastern  world, 
and  seemingly  not  without  reason,  though  greatly  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  dark 
complexions  of  India,  and  the  deformed  visages  of  the  Tartar  races.  A  sad  reverse  has 
befallen  their  country  since  the  time  when  it  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Mogul,  who, 
viewing  it  as  the  paradise  of  the  Indies,  repaired  thither  whenever  he  wished  an  interval  of 
recreation,  and  bestowed  his  cares  and  wealth  in  lavishly  adorning  it.  On  the  fall  of  that 
power.  Cashmere  was  subdued  by  the  Afghans,  and  placed  under  the  rule  of  governors  who 
have  cruelly  tyrannised  over  il,  and  stripped  it  of  a  large  portion  of  its  former  prosperity. 
Since  tlicir  kingdom  was  broken  up,  this  countrj-  has  been  disputed  between  one  of  the 
branches  of  its  royal  family,  and  Runjeet  Sing,  in  whose  power  it  now  is.  The  revenue  is 
reckoned  at  500,000^.  ,.,.„.  ,        ,      ,. 

The  Cashmcrians  ace  a  manufiicturing  nation.  They  work  skiltiilly  in  wood,  make  the 
best  paper  in  the  East,  and  excel  in  ciiUery  and  lackered  ware.  But  the  grand  branch  of 
industry  consists  in  their  shawls,  from  the  wool  of  the  goat  of  Thibet,  which  are  in  general 
request  all  over  the  world.  The  natives  complain  tha.t  the  tyranny  of  the  Afghans  has 
made  deep  inroads  on  this  branch  of  industry,  and  has  reduced  the  number  of  looms  from 
40,000  to  16,000.  This  work  seems  to  be  conducted  upon  a  more  extended  scale  than  is 
usual  in  India,  one  merchant  oflen  employing  a  great  number  of  looms.  Three  men  work 
at  each  loom;  and  a  year  is  sometimes  spent  in  making  a  single  shawl.  In  the  best  arid 
most  elaborate  kinds,  it  is  considered  enough  if  they  execute  an  inch  and  a  half  m  the  day. 
Of  course,  the  ordinary  sliawls  are  made  with  much  greater  expedition.  ^ 

The  city  of  Cashmere,  called  anciently  Serinagur,  is  the  largest  in  the  Afghan  dominions, 
conlainmg  from  150,000  to  200,000  people.  It  extends  three  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jelum,  in  a  situation,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  widely  celebrated,  particularly  its  lake, 
studded  with  numberless  islands,  green  with  gardens  and  groves,  and  having  its  banks  envi- 
roned with  villas  and  ornamented  grounds. 

SuBSECT.  6. — Ceylon. 
Ceylon,  an  extensive,  somewhat  wild,  but  beautiful  island,  forms  a  close  appendage  to 
India,  lying  to  the  east  of  its  southern  extremity,  whence  it  is  separated  by  the  Stra^  of 
Manaar.  It  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  and  160  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  territory, 
along  the  western  coast,  is  occupied  by  a  somewhat  extensive  plain ;  beyond  which,  ranges, 
first  of  hills,  and  then  of  mountains,  rise  successively  behmd  each  oUier,  and  with  theit 
rugged  surftce  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  island.  They  do  not,  however,  rise  to  any  very 
iofly  height ;  since  Adam's  Peak  (the  most  elevated)  is  only  6152  feet  above  the  sea.  These 
steeps  are  generally  covered  with  extensive  forests  and  dense  underwood,  which  give  to  a 
great  part  of  the  island  the  character  of  jungle. 

The  history  of  Ceylon  is  scarcely  at  all  known  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
in  1.W5,  at  which  time  they  found  the  native  sovereign  defending  himself  with  difficulty 
against  the  attack  of  the  Arabs.  They  at  first  merely  exacted  a  tribute,  but  soon  engaged 
in  a  series  of  warfare,  which  ended  in  driving  the  natives  from  Colombo  and  most  of  the 
other  stations  on  the  coast,  and  obliging  thehi  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior.  They  settled 
in  considerable  numbers;  and  a  pretty  large  body  of  their  posterity,  mingled  with  the 
natives,  still  survive.  Ceylon,  however,  shared  the  lot  of  theff  other  Indian  possessions; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  a  series  of  bloody  struggles,  was  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Dutch.  It  remained  in  their  possession,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
occupation  of  Trbcomalee  by  the  British  in  1782,  till  1796,  when  an  English  expedition 
entirely  subdued  it;  and  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  finally  ceded  to  tnat  power.  In 
lfil5  the  Briti^  beat  the  king  of  Candy,  occupied  his  capital  in.the  mountainous  interior  of 
the  country,  and  thus  became  entire  masters  of  this  fine  island.  It  hasbeen  made  a  roya' 
colony,  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  produce  and  wealth  of  Ceylon  are  not  in  proportioo  to  its  natural  capacities.  Mucn 
of  ils  surface,  indeed,  is  mountainous  and  craggy ;  and  there  are  large  sandy  tract s  along 
the  coast  Rice,  (hough  almost  the  only  object  of  native  culture,  is  not  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  peculiar  product  is  cinnamon,  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  spices,  and  for  which  there  exists  an  extensive  demand  in  Europe.  Ii 
is  a  species  of  laurel,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches,  and  with  a  hghl 
porous  wood.  It  grows  spontaneously  over  a  great  part  of  the  island ;  but  that  reared  ii 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo  is  considered  the  best.  The  bark,  which  is  the  valuablt 
part,  is  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  three  yeara  old,  and  requires  no  preparation  except  being 
spread  out  to  dry.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  also  in  great  abundance ;  and  its  fruit,  as  well  ea 
coir,  a  species  of  rope  manufactured  from  its  busk,  are  staple  exports.  A  great  quantity  of 
arrack  is  distilled  from  its  juice.  Animals,  chiefly  wild,  are  abundant ;  but  the  only  valu 
able  one  is  the  elephant,  which,  in  Ceylon,  is  considered  of  better  quality  than  in  any  othc> 
cwintrr  in  the  world :  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  tall  as  on  the  Contment,  but  peculiarly  active, 
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hardy,  and  Jocile.  N.i  elephants  are  reared  in  a  tame  slate;  but  they  are  easily  caught  in 
pits  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  are  tamed  in  eight  or  ten  days.  An  uncommon  variety 
of  precToua  minerals  are  found  in  Ceylon;  the  ruby,  the  ametliyst,  the-iopaz,  and  even  the 
dia.mond :  but  none  of  them  are  of  fine  quality.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  tin,  and 
i[uicksi[ver ;  but  little  wrought.  A  very  extensive  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Straits 
of  Manaar,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore ;  but  chiefly  by  boats  from  the  coast  of  India. 
In  ia04  it  was  leased  for  120,00(M. ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  declined ;  and  in  1828  its 
amount  was  only  30,612J.  A  species  of  conch-shells  called  chanks,  much  used  by  the  Hin- 
doos for  rings  and  other  ornaments,  is  fished  in  the  straits  of  Manaar.  Mr.  M'Culloch  gives 
the  value  of  the  exports  in  1825,  at— Cinnamon,  114,418Z. ;  arrack,  21,500i. ;  coir,  lO.OOOi. ; 
cocoa-nuts,  7561i. ;  chanit  shells,  8219i. ;  timber,  12,100(. ;  jaggery,  4,946(. ;  coffee,  13,883i. 
The  trade  has  been  much  fettered  by  impolitic  restrictions,  botJi  the  produce  and  sale  of 
cinnamon  being  made  a  monopoly  of  the  guvcmment ;  but  a  more  liberal  system  has  recently 
been  adopted. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  was  estimated  at  about  a  million  and  a  half;  till,  in  1«14  a  n 
sus  of  all  the  part  of  it  then  in  possession  of  Britain  gave  only  496,000;  and  th  n 
1825,  of  the  whole  island,  exhibited  only  754,000.  These  enumerations  wer  p  bably 
somewhat  defective,  and  the  numbers  are  supposed  to  have  auice  increased,  and  t  t 

now  to  about  900,000.  The  natives,  called  Cingalese,  appear  to  partake  of  the  1  ra  te 
of  those  of  Hindostan,  Birmah,  Sinm,  and  the  Oriental  islands,  with  all  of  whom  th  y  h  Id 
intercourse.  They  are  a  fine  and  hamlsome  race,  and  in  their  manners  polished  d 
teons;  but  they  are  indolent,  and  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  A  n  il 
countries  bordering  on  India,  the  religion  of  Boodh  is  established.  The  Siamese  are  even 
said  to  look  to  Ceylon  as  the  (]uarter  from  which  they  received  that  faith ;  but  this  sacred 
character  is  probably  an  illusion  derived  from  distance  and  mystery.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
here,  as  in  Thibet  and  some  other  Boodhist  countries,  the  unnatural  custom  of  (he  plurality 
of  h usbajid 8  prevails ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  accompanied,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  crime 
of  infanticide.  The-  rugged  jungly  tracts  of  the  interior  are  inhabited  by  a'  savage  race 
called  the  Beddahs,  who  subsist  by  hunting,  and  sleep  under  trees,  which  they  climb  like 
monkeys:  some  of  them,  however,  are  employed  in  exchanging  ivory,  honey,  and  wax,  for 
cloth,  iron,  and  knives.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  inhabitants  retain  their  European  cus- 
toms, considerably  modified  by  the  adoption  of  those  of  the  natives.  No  such  modification 
has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  English,  who  consist  chiefiy  of  king's  troops  stationed  at 
the  chief  towns. 

Of  the  towns  and  sea-ports  of  Ceylon,  Colombo,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  seat  both  of 
government  and  of  almost  all  the  foreign  trade.  It  owes  this  advantage  to  its  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  territory  in  the  island.  Its  accommodation  for 
shipping  consists  merely  of  a  roadstead,  tenable  only  during  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
place  is  well  built,  with  broad  and  regular  streets,  and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants, 
who  include  an  uncommon  variety  of  Asiatic  races.  The  fort  is  spacious,  surrounded  with 
a.  broad  and  deep  ditch.  Trincomalee,  on  the  north-east,  is  situated  amid  a  mountain  terri- 
tory that  is  singularly  grand  and  beautiful,  but  very  unfruitful.  It  has,  however,  Jhe  advan- 
tage of  containing  the  fin^t  harbour  in  those  seas.  The  value  of  this  is  greatly  heightened 
by  there  not  being,  on  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  safe  roadstead ;  so  that  all  vessels 
driven  from  their  stations  on  that  coast  seek  shelter  at  Trincomalee.  The  town,  however, 
being  supported  only  hy  this  resort,  is  small  and  poor;  though  the  late  establishment  of  a 
naval  arsenal  promises  to  give  it  greater  importance.  Point  de  Galle,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, has  a  spacious  and  generally  secure  harbour,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  situation. 
The  native  population  is  numerous ;  but  there  are  few  European  settlers.  At  Bellegam,  in 
the  vicinity,  is  a  large  temple  of  Boodb,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  that  divinity.  Candy,  the 
interior  capital,  is  only  a  large  straggling  village,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  that  echo  con- 
tinually with  the  cries  of  birds  and  wild  animals.  It  contains  an  extensive  though  not  lofty 
palace  of  the  king,  and  several  Boodhist  temples  painted  with  gaudy  colours.  The  British 
government  has  constructed  an  excellent  road  to  this  place  ftom  the  coast 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

FUHTIIEE  INDIA,  OE  INDIA  BEYOND  THE  G 


PuRTitER  India,  comprises  that  extensive  region  situated  between  India  and  China,  and 
sometimes,  with  but  little  propriety,  called  Indo-China,  as  the  inhabitants  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese.  This  region  has  had  little  ^re  in  the  great 
'.ransactions  of  which  Asia  has  been  the  theatre;  yet  it  comprises  a  number  of  extensive  and 
imnortant  kingdoms,  some  of  which  have  heen  alternately  united  and  separated ;  Ava,  Ar^^^. 
can,  Vega,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Tsiompa,  Laos,  and  Tonqub. 
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Sect.  I. —  General  OtUline  and  Aspect. 
Further  India  coijsists  of  an  extensive  maritime  territory,  tlirowing  out  wide  peninaulac 
tracts  into  the  Indian  s^;  separated  b;  various  seas,  straita,  and  sounds  from  its  large 
islands,  Prora  Hindostan,  on  the  west,  it  is  divided  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  while,  on  tSe 
north,  a  range  of  imperfectly  known  houndaries,  chiefly  of  a  mountainous  character,  sepa- 
rates it  from  China  and  Thibet  The  main  body  of  this  territory  may  be  described  as  situated 
between  9°  and  25°  of  north  latitude,  92°  and  109"  of  east  longitude ;  but  these  limits  do 
not  include  the  long  peninsula  of  Malaya,  which  stretches  southward  to  within  less  than  two 
degrees  of  the  equator.  We  shall  thus  have  a  square  space  of  nearly  1000  miles  in  each 
direction,  and  containing  probably  about  900,000  square  miles. 

The  surfece  of  tJiis  great  territory,  accordinjg  to  the  general  view  taken  by  Captain  Low, 
is  formed  by  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  running  from  north  to  south,  and  forming  branches 
from  the  mighty  chain  of  Hiinalayah,  which  crosses  Asia  from  west  to  east.  Between  each 
of  these  ranges  intervenes  a  broad  valley,  in  general  of  extreme  fertility,  and  watered  by  a 
large  river  descending  from  the  mountain  frontier  of  China  and  Thibet.  These  valleys 
either  Ibfm,  or  have  formed,  separate  kingdoms;  and,  though  conquest  occasionally  unites 
several  under  one  head,  the  boundary  of  hill  and  jungle  within  which  each  is  enclosed 
affords  to  it,  usually  at  no  very  distant  period,  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke.  The 
mountains  have  hitherto  been  very  little  observed,  being  covered  with  extensive  forests 
entangled  with  thick  underwood,  and  filled  with  wild  beasts.  Those  which  form  the  northern 
frontier  of  Assam  are  exceedingly  lofty,  falling  little  short  of  the  Himalayah,  of  which  they 
are  a  continuation.  Elsewhere  Ihey  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  eleva- 
tion ;  Mr.  Crawford  conceives  that  flie  highest  of  the  cenlral  range  which  borders  on  Siam 
does  not  exceed  5000  feet  The  rivers  are  of  greater  importance.  The  Menam,  which 
waters  Siam,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the  mother  of  waters,  appears  to  rise  among  the 
mounlains  of  Yunan.  To  the  twentieth  degree  of  latitude  it  is  navigable  only  for  canoes : 
but,  on  reaching  YuUiia,  the  old  capital,  it  becomes  a  noble  and  navigable 'stream ;  and,  after 
a  course  of  about  800  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  three  channels,  the  most  easterly 
admitting  vessels  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Irawaddy,  or  river  of  Ava,  appears  a  siream 
of  nearly  equal  importance,  and  is  navi^ble  several  hundred  miles  for  large  boats.  Its  upper 
course  is.still  involved  in  mystery;  and  M.  Klaproth  has  recently  discovered  some  grounds 
for  believing  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Sanpoo,  or  river  of  Thibet,  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Biahmapoutra.  The  Mekon,  Maykaung,  or  Donnai,  in  Cambodia,  is  also  a  noble 
river,  which  passes  through  Yunan,  and  is  navigable  in  22°  or  23°  north  latitude,  twenty 
days'  sail  above  its  moulh.  The  other  rivers  are  numerous,  and  many  of  theni  fall  into  the 
sea;  but  a  greater  number  are  tributaries  to  the  three  main  trunks  already  mentioned.  The 
country  is  broken  hy  several  large  bays,  particularly  those  of  Siam,  Martaban,  and  Turon; 
but  it  contains  no  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

There  are  no  materials  on  which  we  can  attempt  a  botanical  or  geological  delineation  of 
this  territory. 

The  Zoology  also  of  these  immense  and  luxuriant  regions  is  scarcely  known;  we  can 
therefore  merely  notice  a  few  of  those  extraordinary  animals  which  appear  natives  of  these 
rneiiplorcd  countries 

The  Quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  Malacca  are  the  following  :— 

ol  tlie  Orang  Outang  (or  more  properly  Orang  Utan)  (fg.  639.),  so  well 
known  for  its  remote  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  long  re- 
mained enveloped  in  fable,  until  given  by  Dr.  Abel,  who  brought 
a  living  one  to  England,  and  who  had  seen  many  others.  The 
febles  of  early  voyagers,  and  of  some  later  naturalists,  of  this 
gigantic  ane  walkmg  erect,  waging  war  with  clubs,  &c.,  are 
now  exploded.  The  height  of  the  adult  animal  is  uncertain ; 
those  brought  to  Europe,  being  young,  have  not  exceeded  three 
or  four  French  feet;  the  great  toes  have  but  one  joint,  and  no 
nail.  The  hair  is  reddish  brown,  but  there  is  none  on  the  6ce, 
or  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet.  It  is  perfectly  incapable, 
says  Dr.  Abel,  of  walking  in  an  erect  posture  r  this  is  betrayed 
m  his  whole,  externa!  conformation,  which  is  precisely  that 
adapted  for  climbing  trees  and  living  among  the  branches.  The 
Orang  Outang  has  none  of  the  grimaces  and  antics  of  othei 
monkeys,  nor  does  it  possess  their  proneness  to  mischief.  Gra- 
vity, approaching  to  melancholy,  and  mildness,  are  often  ex- 
pressed in  its  countenance,  and  seem  to  be  its  natural  disposi- 
33' 
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tioii.  The  specimen  is  question  was  mild  under  injuries,  and  scon  tlicanie  strongly  attaclieii 
to  those  who  treated  him  kindly.  M.  Cuvier  has  been  induced  to  think  that  the  Orang 
Outong  is  no  other  than  the  young  of  the  Pongo,  a  much  larger  ape,  inhabiting  the  interior 
of  Borneo.  Dr.  Harewood,  however,  has  recently  adduted  very  strong  arguments  to  show 
that  the  Pongo  in  a.  distinct  species. 

The  Gibbon  Apes  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  enormous  length  of  the  arms, 
or  more  properly  the  fore-feet ;  these  nearly  touching  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  placed 
erect  The  species  most  generally  known  is  the  Black-handed  Gibbon  {llylobates  Lar.  111.) ; 
its  size  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  ^e  Orang  Outang,  as  the  largest  specimens  do  not  exceed 
ibur  feet.  The  disposition  of  these  apes  is  naturally  gentle,  gay,  and  even  frolicsome,  and 
they  receive  their  food,  in  confinement,  without  greediness  or  impatience. 

The  few  Burds  that  have  been  brought  tiom  Malacca  are  splendid  and  curious ;  but  it  is 
irapossihle  to  conjecture  how  many  others,  unknown  even  by  name,  lie  hidden  ftom  the 
naturalist  in  the  vast  and  unexplored  forests.  Malacca  seems  to  abound  with  snow-white 
Cockatoos,  splendid  red  Lories,  and  many-coloured  Parrots  and  Par- 
rakeets.  It  is  in  this  peninsula  that  the  gigantic  Argus  Pheasant, 
and  the  Cryptonyx,  two  of  the  most  striking  gallinaceous  birds  of 
Asia,  are  found. 

The  gigantic  Argue  Pheasant  is  more  than  six  feet  and  a  half 
long;  the  two  middle  tail  feathers. alone  being  neatly  four  feet,  ele- 
gantly marked  hy  numerous  snow-white  dots,  on  a  chestnut  ground ; 
the  whole  plumage  is  variegated  with  spots  resemhling  eyes,  and 
the  quill  feathers  aie  blue.  In  its  wild  state,  it  has  a  great  antipa- 
thy fo  light,  being  very  dull  durmg  the  day,  but  active  as  night  ap- 
proaches. It  is  found  also  in  Sumatra ;  but  is  so  difficult  lo  be  kept 
alive,  that  it  seldom  survives  in  captivity  more  than  a  month ;  hence 
this  beautiful  bird  has  never  been  brought  to  Europe  but  as  skins. 

The  Crowned  Pheasant  (Cryftonyx  coronatvs  T.)  (/g-.  640.)  is 
a  much  smaller  biid,  but  equally  difficult  to  rear.     It  inhabits  the 
Ciownsd  PhMBani.  jggp  forests  both  of  Malacca  and  Java,  and  is  distinguished  by  au 

erect  chestnut  crest  of  feathers^  having  their  webs  disunited. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  tliis  extremity  of  Asia,  was  neither  extensive 
nor  accurate,  and  scarcely  reached  the  shores  east  of  the  Ganges.  There,  indeed,  Ptolemy 
Bshibits  the  Golden  Chersonese,  the  Great  Bay,  the  coast  of  Sins,  and  tlie  city  of  Thuiffi; 
features  which  are  found  by  Gosselin  in  the  months  of  the  Irawaddy,  the  Gulf  of  Martaban, 
the  coast  and  city  of  Tenasserim.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  Suife  to  be  the  Chinese, 
and  infer  that  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Romans  reached  to  the  coasts  of  that  celebrated  empire. 
It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  tho  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  all  tills  range  of  coast 
were  extremely  confused  and  imperfect. 

The  information  also  of  the  moderns  respecting  this  portion  of  Asia  was  long  extremely 
defective.  Marco  Polo  and  Oderic  of  Portenau  were  the  first  who  gave  some  vague  ideas 
respecting  it.  The  Portuguese,  amid  their  wide  career  of  conquest  end  settlement,  did  not 
attempt  to  comprehend  any  portion  of  it  except  the  detached  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which 
they  formed  a  settlement.  The  French,  however,  sent  to  Siam  a  missbn,  partly  reUgious 
and  partly  political,  and  through  which  Loubere  obtained  some  important  information  respec' 
ing  that  great  monarchy.  But  it  is  by  their  political  relations  with  British  India  that  these 
countries  have  become,  though  still  imperfectly,  somewhat  better  known  in  Europe. 

Ava,  or  the  Birman  empire,  has  been  subject  to  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  of  any 
of  these  kingdoms.  It  comprised  three  that  are  naturally  and  originally  independent, — Ava, 
or  Burma,  Arracan,  and  Pegu ;  but  each  struggling  for,  and  alternately  gaining,  the  ascend- 
ency. Pegu,  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  was  found  the  rulmg  state,  and  its  court 
displayed  considerable  pomp.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Birmans 
rebelled  against  this  authority,  and  not  only  established  their  own  independence,  but  sub- 
dued their  former  masters.  This  supremacy  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  Peguese,  having  obtamed  arms  and  officers  from  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese, turned  them  against  the  BuinanB,  gained  successive  victories,  and  finally  reduced  the 
capital,  mating  prisoner  Dweepdee,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings,  A  reaction, 
however,  in  no  long  time  arose  among  this  naturally  brave  and  energetic  people.  Aiompra, 
(t  man  of  humble  birth,  collected  a  band  of  his  counlrymcn,  and  carried  on  for  some  time  n 
desultory  and  guerrilla  warfare.  His  forces  gradually  increasing,  he  suddenly  attacked  and 
look  Ava,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  general  msurrection  against  the  king  of  Pegu.  A  pow- 
erful army  sent  by  that  prmce  was  totally  defeated ;  and  Aiompra,  following  up  his  success, 
invaded  Pegu,  and  gainei?  a  series  of  victories  which  made  him  master  of  the  capiial,  ant' 
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nxtinguishcd  the  Tallieu  or  Pegu  dynasly.  His  successor,  Shemburen,  siiodueii  a  levolt  oF 
Ihis  nation,  defeated  the  Chinese  in  a  great  battle,  and  gained  possession  of  Siam,  but  was 
unable  to  retain  any  part  of  that  monarchy,  except  ttie  provinces  of  Mergut  and  Tenaase- 
rim,  on  the  western  coast  of  Malacca.  His  brother,  Minderagee  Praw,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne,  succeeded  in  annexing  Arracan  to  the  empire.  Tiie  Birman  dominion 
thus  became  extremely  powerful,  as,  besides  these  three  great  kingdoms,  its  influence  was 
established  over  the  territories  of  Cachar,  Cassay,  and  others  bordering  on  Bengal,  through 
which  it  came  in  contact  with  the  British  territory.  Two  proud  and  powerful  states  were 
not  likely  to  be  long  in  proximity  without  some  collision.  A  series  of  misunderstandings  at 
length  produced  open  rupture ;  and  all  the  disposable  force  of  British  India  was  in  1823  em- 
barked for  the  invasion  of  the  Birman  empire.  The  court  of  Ava,  long  accustomed  to  van- 
quish and  domineer  over  al!  its  neighbours,  could  not  be  induced  to  view  with  apprehension 
Me  which  had  not  even  a  roj^al  name  at  its  head.  A  very  short  conflict  was  necessary  to 
impress  on  them  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms:  yet  sickness,  the  natural  obstacles  of 
the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  provisions  and  stores,  long  paralysed  the  active 
efibrls  of  the  invaders ;  but  when  at  last  they  began  to  move  upon  the  capital,  all  efforts  to 

Srevent  their  advance  were  completely  baffled ;  and  the  Birman  government,  after  repeated 
efeats,  seeing  no  chance  of  preserving  the  seat  of  government  from  foreign  occupation, 
signed  a  humiliating  treaty,  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  aud  ceding  the 
important  acquisitions  of  Arracan,  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim,  which  are  now  compre- 
hended withm  the  wide  limits  of  the  British  Indian  empire. 

Siam,  consbting  of  a  single  great  valley  at  the  head  of  a  wide  gulf,  and  enclosed  by  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  which,  if  not  very  bfty,  are  steep  and  encumbered,  has  maintained  a 
more  stable  character  than  any  other  of  this  cluster  of  kingdoms.  It  was  indeed  subdued 
by  the  Birrnans  in  the  height  of  their  power ;  hut  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  strong 
■itional  feeling  of  the  Siamese  impelled  them  to  rise  on  the  invader,  who,  entangled  in 
Jifficult  passes,  and  attacked  by  contagious  diseases,  was  ultunately  obliged  to  quit  his  hold 
of  the  country. 

Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  form  three  great  countries  to  the  east  of  Siam,  to 
which  those  of  Laos  and  Tsiompa  may  alcnost  rank  aa  mere  appendages.  Of  these  coim- 
tries,  little  more  than  the  name  was  known  to  Europe  until  about  half  a  century  ago,  when 
they  were  brought  into  notice  by  an  interesting  revolution.  In  1774,  Caung  Shung,  the 
young  king  of  Cochin-China,  was  dethroned  and  driven  from  his  capital  by  a  triumvirate  of 
usurpers,  who  assumed  the  supreme  sway.  The  prince  took  teftigo  in  a  desert  island, 
where  he  lived  for  several  years  in  the  utmost  distress.  But  Adran,  a  French  missionary, 
who  bad  aided  him  in  effectmg  his  escape,  continued  to  support  his  cause,  and  spared  no 
efforts  to  replace  the  young  monarch  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  even  went  over 
to  solicit  assistance  in  France;  hut  the  disturbed  state  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution,  prevented  him  from  meeting  with  much  success.  Yet  he  procured  some  aid 
in  arms  and  officers  for  Caung  Shnng,  who,  having'  landed  in  1790  on  the  continent,  was 
welcomed  by  his  subjects,  and  by  \heix  aid  soon  replaced  on  the  throne.  The  circumstances 
under  which  his  restoration  had  been  achieved  led  him  to  form  a  strong  attachment  to 
Europeans,  and  a  desire  to  introduce  those  improvements,  especially  in  the  military  art,  by 
which  they  were  so  much  distinguished  above  his  own  subjects.  Having  organized  a  stand- 
ing army  tolerably  armed,  and  disciplmed  in  the  European  manner,  and  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  gun-boats,  with  a  frigate,  he  acquired  a  force  with  which  no  power  in  this  part  of 
Asia  could  cope.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  conquer  first  Tonquin,  a  kingdom  greater  and 
more  populous  than  his  own,  and  afterwards  Carahodia,  and  thus  to  become  master  of  all 
that  great  range  of  territory  which  extends  between  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin. 

Sett.  IV, — PolUical  Geography. 

The  government  of  all  these  kingdoms  is  of  (he  same  simple  structure  aa  that  of  Eastern 
countries  in  general.  In  principle,  at  least,  it  is  a  pure  despotism;  m  which  no  constitu- 
tional check  on  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  recognised.  The  state  officers,  called  in 
Ava  woongees,  woondosks,  and  attawoons,  compose  a  sort  of  council  of  slate,  but  entirely 
subject  to  the  monarch,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  great  lords  hold  certain  por- 
tions of  land  or  flefs,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  military  ser- 
vice. They  occupy  these  only  as  grants  from  the  crown,  resnmable  at  pleasure,  and  which 
are  judged  to  cease  and  to  require  renewal  at  the  accession  of  each  monarch ;  hut,  in  fact, 
unless  upon  signal  ground  of  displeasure,  it  is  not  customary  to  remove  them.  The  nobles, 
especially  in  Siam,  show  the  most  profbund  submission,  and  approach  the  throne  m  the 
most  abject  manner,  lying  prostrate  on  their  feces,  end  creeping  on  the  ground.  The  king 
has  many  pompous  titles,  but  that  of  shoe,  or  golden,  is  the  one  most  valued,  and  which 
must  be  applied  to  him  on  every  occasion : — "  a  sound  has  reached  the  golden  ears ;  a  suitor 
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his  arrived  nt  the  golden  feet ;  a  smoil  lias  saluted  the  ^Iden 
nostrils."     The  king  appears  in  public  only  oi 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  ii         ■'-■   -   ----- 

of  the  king  of  Cochin-Chin 
extremely  splendid. 

The  laws  of  these  kingdoms  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  Hin- 
doslan  and  China:  Ihey  are  well  combined,  executed  with 
strictness,  and  a  rigid  police  is  maintained.  The  Birman  laws 
are  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted from  Ceylon  by  way  of  Arracan.  The  code  is  called  the 
Derma  Sastra,  and  is  one  of  the  many  commentaries  on  Menu . 
it  is  replete  with  sound  morality,  and  inculcates  severe  and 
saluta.ry  lessons,. even  to  the  monarch,  on  the  high  duties  of 
KiDBoftoc  nCbos  his  station.    With  the  exception  of  trial  by  ordeal  and  impre- 

cation, which  is  admitted  by  the  Buperstitious  ideas  of  the  East, 
it  is  the  most  judicious  and  practical  of  ail  the  Hindoo  systems.  Civil  cases  are  first  tried 
in  the  courts  of  the  maywoons  or  viceroys,  from  which  lies  an  appeal,  though  an  expensive 
one,  to  the  lotoo,  or  supreme  tribunal,  composed  of  the  council  of  state,  which  reports  upon 
them  to  the  king.  Thus,  however,  the  judicial  power  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
executive,  and  all  offences  which  are  supposed  to  afiect  the  safety  or  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  are  punished  with  disproportionate  rigour.  In  Cochin-China  all  the  branches  of 
administration  are  executed  by  mandarins  of  different  classes,  according  to  the  Chinese 
mode! ;  but  the  political  system  is  by  no  means  reduced  fo  the  same  regular  form  as  in  that 

The  military  strength  of  these  kingdoms  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  feudal  militia,  for 
which  all  males  of  a  certain  age  are  enrolled,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  under  the 
ehieft  of  their  respective  districts.  Their  arms  are  mostly  swords,  lances,  and  cross-bows; 
though  they  have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  fire-arms ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  the 
muskets  condemned  in  the  English  arsenals,  cannot,  by  the  most  anxious  exertions  of  art  ajid 
skill,  be  brought  into  a  serviceable  stale.  The  only  exception  is  in  Cochin-China,  where 
the  European  officers  in  the  king's  service  have  effected  considerable  improvements.  But 
the  most  efficient  part  of  the  establishment  consists  in  the  war-boats,  destined  to  act  on  the 
great  rivers  which  form  the  main  channels  of  communication  in  all  these  kingdoms.  Those 
of  the  Birmans  are  constructed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  the  teak  tree,  and  some  of  them  are 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  though  only  about  eight  feet  broad.  The  excavation  is 
effected  partly  by  fire  and  partly  by  cutting  implements.  Every  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  besides  its  quota  of  men,  is, obliged,  when  called  upon,  to  fiimish  a  certain  number  of 
these  boats,  of  Which  it  is  supposed  timt  the  king  can  muster  500.  They  carry  from  fifty  U> 
sixty  rowers,  each  provided  with  a  sword  and  lance,  besides  whom  there  are  usually  thirty 
soldiers  armed  with  muskets;  while  on  the  prow,  which  is  flat,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  weighing 
from  six  to  twelve  pounds,  is  mounted.  On  coming  in  view  of  the  enemy,  they  draw  up  in 
a  line,  with  their  prows  in  front,  sing  a  war-song,  push  on  with  impetuous  rapidity,  and 
immediately  attempt  to  grapple,  when  a  desperate  struggle  takes  place.  The  larger  boats 
also  seek  to  run  down  the  smaller,  which  the  latter  elude  with  great  dexterity.  Gilded 
barges  {Jig.  642.)  can  be  used  only  by  princes  of  the  blood  and  persons  of  the  very  highest 

rank,  and  (hey  are  often  very 
highly  ornamented.  The  na- 
val arsenal,  also,  of  the  Co- 
chin-Chinese appeared  to  Mr. 
White  very  deserving  of  ad- 
miration; and  Uie  skill  of 
their  shipwrights  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Birmans. 
He  saw  one  teak  plank  109 
feet  long,  and  has  even  seen 
trees  of  tfiis  description  which 
would  make  a  natural  main 

. aehipofwar.     The 

Eojai  GoideD  Birae  state  barges  are  richly  deco- 

rated with  gilding  and  carved 
work,  and  with  floatmg  pennons  and  strfamern  On  land  the  Birmans  and  Siamese  trust 
chiefly  to  their  stflckldes,  which  they  throw  up  with  surprising  skill  and  expedition,  and 

■"■'""' ■mesre'iistedeien  the  most  impetuous  attacks  of  a  British  force.     In  general, 

e  of  these  troops  can  otand  the  charge  of  a  disciplined  army,  but,  as  soon  aa 
s  are  penetrated,  they  take  to  flight  with  precipitatioa     In  Cochin-China  only 
a  regular  army  has  been  organised  and  trained  in  the  European  manner  r  this  force,  in  ISOO, 


howei  er 

their  defences  ai 
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was  eetimaled  at  140,000  men ;  but  Mr.  Crawfurd  does  not  imagine  it  at  present  to  esceed 
50,000,  of  whom  the  royal  guards  amount  to  30,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  in  the=e  kingdoms,  consists  of  a  land  lax,  or  rather  rent; 
for  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  Eost,  li  esteemed  the  property 
of  the  monarch.  This  tax  is  levied  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  of  tlie  produce,  which  in 
BirmaJi  amounts  to  a  tenth,  and  is  paid  in  liind  The  other  source,  derived  from  foreign 
commerce,  is  levied  partly  in  the  form  of  customs,  but  more  frequently  in  the  ruinous  and 
"Unproductive  one  of  royal  monopoly.  This,  in  Siam,  extends  to  every  branch  of  foreign 
trade,  and  in  Cochin-China  to  those  which  are  supposed  most  productive.  Prom  these 
various  sources,  however  imperfectly  administered,  money  is  continually  entering  the  royal 
coffers,  and  little  or  none  ever  goes  out,  for  services  are  paid  by  grants  of  land,  villages,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  bv  which  the  grantee  is  enabled  to  make  out  an  income  for  himself.  The  Eastern 
kings  are  thus  enabled  to  effect  a  favourite  object  of  their  ambition,  in  the  accumulation  of 
treasures,  believed  in  several  instances  to  he  immense.  The  vague  reports  which  Major 
Symes  heard  respecting  the  ample  resources  of  the  king  of  Ava  seem  confirmed  by  tie 

Sromptitiide  with  which  he  paid  tJie  large  tribute  exacted  by  Britain  as  the  price  of  peace, 
Ir.  Crawford  was  informed  that  the  treasure  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  amounted  in  gold 
to  7,140,000  dollars,  independent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  form  of  sliver. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induetry. 

The  productive  capacities  of  this  region  are  very  ample.  It  yields  all  the  grand  staples 
of  tropical  produce.  The  valleys  of  its  great  rivers,  which  possess  the  expanse  of  plains, 
are  watered,  and,  at  periodical  intervals,  extensively  inundated,  by  numerous  streams  of 
various  magnitude  flowing  down  from  the  mountain  ridges,  to  swell  the  great  rivers;  and  by 
these  means  copious  moisture,  which,  under  this  climate,  almost  alone  suffices  to  secure  an 
ample  vegetation,  is  constantly  supplied.  The  principal  culture  consists  of  rice,  tlie  food  of 
all  these  nations ;  sugar  of  fine  quality,  pepper,  preferable  to  that  of  the  Malay  countries, 
and  cotton.  The  sides  of  the  great  ranges  of  hills  are  covered  with  luxuriant  timber  of 
various  species  and  great  value.  There  are  large  forests  of  teak,  a  wood  now  found  to  be 
preferable,  from  its  strength  and  durability,  to  any  other,  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building. 
Large  boats,  as  already  oteerved,  are  often  cut  out  from  a  single  tree,  and  a  great  quantity 
is  now  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  naval  arsenals  of  British  India.  Even  the  fir  is  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  upper  mountains,  and  in  Major  Symes's  opinion  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  masts,  for  which  teak  is  lao  heavy.  The  woods  abound  aiso  with  omaraental 
trees,  canes,  rattan,  &c.,  and  with  others  yielding  rich  gums,  which  serve  for  varnish  and 
other'purposes.  Stick  lac  and  gamboge  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  export.  From  ottier 
shrubs  are  obtained  the  areca  nut  and  betel-leaf^  that  universal  article  of  luxury  and  cere- 
mony in  all  Indian  countries,  but  which  has  never  made  its  way  into  Europe.  Cardamoms 
are  a  spice  for  which  a  large  market  is  found  in  China,  and  there  is  some  cinnamon  in  Cam- 
bodia ;  but  in  general  these  regions  are  not  productive  of  the  liner  species. 

Cultivation  is  very  generally  difihsed,  and  is  conducted  in  Ihe  west  on  the  Indian  model, 
and  in  the  east  on  the  Chinese;  but  it  is  not  practised  in  the  same  perfection,  or  wilh  the 
same  patient  industry,  as  by  either  of  these  nations.  The  sugar  and  pepper  of  Siam  are 
chiefly  raised  by  Chinese  settlers.  Domestic  animals  are  little  used  in  cultivation,  and  in 
Ava  iJie  Brahminical  principle  prevents  them  from  being  made  articles  of  food.  Animals 
are  tamed  chiefly  for  conveyance  or  pomp ;  and  for  these  purposes  the  elephant,  here  ibund 
in  greater  perfection,  and  more  highly  prized,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is 
chiefly  employed. 

Manufactures  exist  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  a  rude  form ;  the  raw  materials  which 
the  country  alfords  being  worked  up  mostly  by  the  family  itself  for  domestic  use.  Tiiose 
brilliant  and  beautiful  fabrics  which  are  the  boast  of  China  and  Hindostan  are  not  produced 
here,  and  the  quantity  used  is  imported  from  those  countries,  especially  from  the  latter.  The 
only  fabrication  on  which  much  study  is  bestowed  is  that  of  iools,  which  are  ftshioned  out 
of  a  fine  species  of  marble  found  in  the  country,  and  generally  gilded;  but  none  are 
accounted  sacred  except  those  constructed  at  Chagaing, 

The  commerce  of  these  countries  is  also  limited.  They  produce  in  abundance  all  the 
conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  without  any  of  tliose  peculiar  products,  as  the  finer 
spices  and  the  finer  manufactures,  which  attract  tradew  ftwm  the  rnost  distant  frarts  of  the 
globe.  Their  chief  intercourse  is  with  China,  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  their  raw  pro- 
duce, rice,  cotton, "timber,  ornamented  woods,  varnishes,  or  some  species  of  the  fine  manu- 
fiictures  of  that  great  empire.  The  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Birman  empire  are 
carried  up  the  Irawaddy  to  a  great  jee,  or  market,  in  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan.  Britain 
takes  of  teak  timber  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000!.;  in  return  for  which,  some  Brlltsh 
Tianufiictares  are  received.  The  trade  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
Ohinese  junks  coming  to  the  port  of  Bankok  in  the  former  country,  and  those  of  Turon, 
Hue,  and  Saigong,  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Crawford  reckons  that  about  116  jiiiifcs  rome  an- 
iiualfy  to  Cochin-China.  carrying  20,000  tons;  -anH  somewhat  more  than  double  that  num- 
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oast    1  Cochb-China,  and  dried  fish  forms  one  of  the 
Iso  collected  a  large  quantity  of  g-elalinous  birJs' 
nests,  ana  or  in        d  i  ii  a  1       Iripang,  or  bicke  de  mer,  for  which  tliere  exists 

an  extraordinary  1     and  in  th    Ch    e'   m    ket. 

Sect.  VI — Civil  and  Social  State. 

Tlie  population  of  all  this  xange  of  kingdoms  is  a  question  of  extreme  uncertainty. 
Major  Symes  was  informed  that  the  numljer  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  Birman  em- 
pire amounted  to  80CM);  and  this,  allowing  an  average  of  ISOO  to'  each,  would  give 
14,400,000.  This,  too,  is  exclusive  of  Arracan;  so  that,  altogether,  he  imagines  17,000,000 
to  be  rather  under  than  above  the  real  amount  This  very  conjectural  calculation,  however, 
appears  to  Captain  Cox  ovec-rated;  and  his  estimate  of  6,000,000  is  generally  esteemed  to 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Captain  Franklin  even  reduces  it  to  5,000,000,  and  Captain  Canning 
to  4,000,OOO.t  Mr.  Crawford  allows  2,730,000  for  the  entire  populaUon  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  of  which  the  proper  Siamese  are  supposed  to  amount  to  1,260,000;  the  Chinese  set- 
tlers, 440,000;  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Laos  subject  to  Siara,  840,000;  the  Malay  de- 
pendencies, 190,000.  This  is  upon  an  estimated  superficial  extent  of  190,000  square  miles. 
The  same  intelligent  ohserver  estiihates  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  to  contain 
93,000  square  miles ;  and,  supposing  them  to  be  as  fiiUy  peopled  as  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  China,  they  would  have  5J94,000. 

The  people  by  whom  all  this  territory  is  inhabited  present  several  peculiarities  of  external 
form.  Mr.  Crawford  even  apprehends  them  to  be  radically  distinct  from  any  other  Asiatic 
race.  Their  persons  are  short,  robust,  active,  but  devoid  of  the  grace  and  flexibility  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hindoo.  Their  face,  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  presents  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
and  never  suggests  any  idea  of  beauty.  The  hair  is  abundant,  black,  lank,  and  coars^;  but 
the  beard  is  scanty,  and  universally  plucked  out,  which  gives  Ihem  an  efieminate  appearance. 
They  have  a  gloomy,  churlish,  sullen  air;  a  slow,  sluggish,  and  ungraceful  gait;  but  this 
last  part  of  the  description  seems  nearly  confined  to  the  Siamese.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
they  borrow  the  outward  fiDrms  of  life  from  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  they  are  not  schooled 
into  that  mechanical  routine  of  observance  which  is  so  firmly  established  in  those  countries. 
Much  greater  freedom  prevails  in  the  intercourse  of  society;  they  are  quick,  likely,  and 
stirring.  The  Bimians  appear  to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  people^  possessing  in  this 
respect  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Hindoos.  The  Siamese  are  said  to  be  sUiggiah  and 
indolent,  destitute  of  courage,  candour,  and  good  faith;  and  bo  imbued  with  national  pride, 
that  foreign  residents  eannot  obtain  a  servant  to  perform  for  ihem  the  most  menial  offices. 
They  esteem  the  lowest  Siamese  to  be  superior  to  the  greatest  subject  of  any  other  nation. 
They  are,  however  peaceable,  ,temperale,  and  obedient  to  Ihe  laws. 
643 


Grand  Kioum,  at  MonuteTy. 
The  religion  of  these  countries,  like  all  others  in  the  East  of  Asia,  is  derived  from  Hin- 
dostan;  yet,  like  the  rest  also,  it  consists  not  in  the  Brahminical  doctrine,  but  in  the  rival 
iystem  of  Boodh.     The  name,  however,  most  venerated  in  all  the  countries  beyond  the 
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Ganges  is  Gaudama,  or  Goutama ;  either  another  appellation  of  Boodh,  or  that  of  one  oi  liis 
most  popular  disciples.  The  construction  of  temples  and  images  of  Gaudama  forms  the 
grand  operation  to  which  the  art  and  industry  of  all  these  nations  is  directed.  Frugal  and 
indolent  m  every  thing  else,  they  spare  neither  cost  nor  labour  <m  this  object  Major  Symea 
considers  the  grand  kioum,  or  monastery  (Jg.  643.),  the  residence  of -tlie  seredaie,  or  lieail 
of  the  Birman  church,  as  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  the  universe.  Mr,  Craw- 
furd  observes  that  the  monarchs  here  erect  none  of  the  public  works  which  are  common  in 
other  countries  of  Asia, — neither  bridges,  wells,  tanks,  nor  caravanserais ;  but  bestow  all 
their  treasures  upon  temples.  The  principal  one,  at  Bankok,  was  said,  in  1795,  to  have  cost 
58,18ffl.  The  temples,  which  serve  also  as  monasteries,  contain  a  large  space  for  worship, 
a  depository  for  the  images  of  Gaudama,  a  library,  and  dwellings  for  the  monks  or  clergy. 
The  materials  are  by  no  means  very  solid,  consisting  chiefly  of  brick  or  mortar :  it  is  on  the 
timber  of  which  the  gates  and  the  interior  are  composed  that  the  expenditure  is  lavished. 
These  are  painted,  varnished,  gilded,  and  carved  in  the  most  profuse  and  laborious  manner. 
The  principal  temple  in  Ava  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  the  interior  is  adorned  with 
upwards  of  200  pillars,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf.  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  these  edifices  is  that  at  Pegu,  called  Shoemadoo  Praw,  or  the  temple 
—  of  the  Golden  Supreme  (jig.  644.). 


races,  the  lower  of  which  is  ten  feel 
above  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
twenty  feet  above  the  lower.  The 
building  is  pyramidal,  composed  of 
brick  or  mortar,  and  rises  to  tlie 
height  of  361  feet,  without  excava- 
tion or  aperture  of  any  kind;  but  it 
diminishes  very  rapidly  as  it  ascends, 
so  that  its  form  has  been  compared  to 
thatofa  large  speaking-trumpet.  The 
whole  is  covered  wiUi  a  tee,  or  um- 
brella, fifty-six  feet  in  circumierence, 
the  placmg  of  which  forms  a  high 
religious  ceremony,  and  gives  to  the 
temple  its  sacred  character. 

The  framing  of  the    images   of 
Gaudama  ranks  as  principal  of  the 
lew  fine  manufactures  established  iu 
these  kingdoms.     The  chief  seat  in 
.  Ava  is  Kyeock  Zeit,  a  place  in  the 

district  of  Chagiing  The  material  is  a  valuable  marble  foundjn  the  neighbourhood,  and 
each  imawe  is  formed  of  one  single  block,  and  then  gilded  entirely  over.  Some  of  these 
images,  designed  for  the  great  temples,  are  of  gigantic  dimensions.  That  of  old  Ava  has 
a  head  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  measures  ten  feet  across  the  breast;  the  hands  are  up- 
wards of  five  feet  long,  and  the  entire  height  is  twenty-four  feet ;  yet  tlie  whole  is  described 
as  consistmg  of  a  single  block  of  marble.  An  image  in  the  great  temple  of  Siam  is  said  to 
be  still  more  stupendous.  Peculiar  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  Armcan  Gaudama,  which, 
however,  was  only  ten  feet  high,  made  ef  burnished  brass,  as  were  the  gigantic  images  of 
Bakuss,  the  Hindoo  demon,  which  were  also  among  the  spoils  brought  from  that  conquered 
territory.  The  marble  in  these  images  is  polished  by  a  peculiar  process,  which  gives  it  a 
lustre  superior  to  that  which  can  be  bestowed  by  European  artists,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  laid 
on  with  great  skill.  There  are  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  crowded  with  workmen,  who  are 
employed  in  making  images  of  various  dimensions  and  prices.  One,  somewhat  above  the 
human  sise,  might  be  purchased  for  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds ;  while  fitr  poor  or  frugal 
devotees,  there  were_  little  Gaudamas,  which  could  be  had  for  about  half  a  guinea. 

The  priests  of  this  religion,  as  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  worship  of  Boodh,  are 
monks  residing  in  the  temples,  and  living  in  a  stale  of  celibacy.  Iu  Ava,  they  are  called 
rhahaans,  in  Siam,  talapoins;  but  in  the  fitter  country,  at  least,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  they  are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  may  quit  the  order  whenever  they  please ;  and  it 
is  so  common  to  assume  and  leave  the  profession,  that  almost  every  man  has  been  a  talapom 
for  some  part  of  his  life,  even  if  only  fi)r  a  few  days.  Great  part  of  their  tune  is  spent  in 
insignificant  and  even  absurd  ceremonies;  yet  their  ramistration  is  useful  in  several  respects. 
The)'  instruct  the  children  in  rfeading,  and  so  diligently,  that  few  in  tlie  Birman  territory 
are  ignorant  in  this  respect. 

Literature  is  by  no  means  unknown  or  neglected  m  Further  India,  The  Binnan  language 

*     t  Paii  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Cliiiiese.     The 

implication  is  greatly  increasttd  by  the  mode 


which,  according  to  Mr.  Judson,  "  Uie  words  a 


>t  feu'ly  divided  and  distinguished,  e; 
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western  writing,  by  breaks  and  points  and  capitals,  but  run  together  in  one  continuous  line,  a 
Kpntence  or  paragrapli  seeming  to  the  eye  but  one  long  word ;  and,  instead  of  clear  characters 
on  paper,  we  find  only  obscure  scratching  on  dried  pHlm-leaves  strung  together,  and  called  a 
book."  In  the  royal  library,  however,  the  writing  is  beautiful,  on  thin  leaves  of  ivory,  and 
the  margins  ornamented  with  flowers  of  gold.  The  books  are  kept  in  gilded  and  japanned 
jhests.  The  contents  of  each  are  written  on  the  lid  in  gold  letters.  The  bulk  of  tJie  works 
were  said  lo  be  on  divinity ;  but  history,  music,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance  bad  also 
heir  separate  treatises.  The  library  appeared  very  large,  and  is  suspected  by  Major  Symea 
10  be  mote  numerous  than  that  of  any  monarch  from  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  China. 
The  literary  character  of  Siam  does  not  seem  so  eminent.  The  talapoins  consider  it  incon- 
sistent witA  their  profession  to  cultivate  any  branch  of  learning  except  theology.  Even 
medicine  is  neglected,  and  the  physicians  are  chiefly  adventurers  from  China.  The  Siamese 
have,  however,  songs,  romances,  and  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  country,  in  400  cantos,  which 
requires  six  weeks  to  recite.  With  the  literature  of  the  more  eastenl  nations  we  are  little 
acquainted,  but  it  appears  to  derive  its  origin  Irom  the  Chinese. 

The  customs  of  these  countries  allow  to  the  female  sex  a  much  greater  measure  of  liberty 
than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  the  East.  They  are  neither  immured  nor  veiled.-nor 
withdrawn  from  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  other  sex.  This  freedom,  however, 
is  .not  accompanied  with  any  disposition  to  allow  them  that  place  in  the  scale  of  society 
which  justly  belongs  to  them.  They  ore  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the  stronger  sex;  ail 
the  laborious  duties  are  devolved  upon  them,  and  they  manage  most  of  the  transactions  of 
buying  and  selling.  Their  conduct,  at  least  in  Ava,  is  said  to  be  generally  correct,  unless 
as  respects  a  very  singular  arrangement,  into  which  they  are  readv  to  enter  with  any  stranger 
who  comes  to  reside  in  the  country,  even  for  the  shortest  period.  An  unmarried  female  is 
then  leased  out  to  him,  and  during  that  time  resides  with  him  as  his  wife,  manages  bis  house- 
hold, and  assists  him  in  carrying  on  his  traffic ;  but  on  his  departure  she  must  not  accompany 
him,  but  returns,  without  imy  discredit,  to  her  relations,  by  whom  it  is  probable  the  arrange- 
ment was  made.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  female  being  the  property 
of  her  male  relations;  and  the  same  traffic  is  carried  on  in  Cochin-China  to  a  still  more 
scandalous  extent.  Funerals  in  all  these  countries  are  celebrated  with  much  pomp,  and  tlie 
bodies  of  the  great  ]ie  for  some  time  in  state :  in  Ava  they  are  embalmed,  while  those  of 
ordinary  subjects  are  committed  to  the  fiineral  pile.  Mr.  Crawfurd  mentions  an  odious  custom 
prevalent  in  Siani,  of  cutting  off  pieces  of  the  flesh  and  feeding  birds  with  them.  In  Cochin- 
China  a  great  festival  is  held  on  these  occasions,  which  continues  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  is  celebrated  with  indecent  mirth  aiid  hilarity. 

The  fine  arts  are  not  neglected  in  this  regioa  Tlie  architecture  of  the  temples  is  an 
object  of  great  attention,  but  they  ere  ornamented  rather  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  paint 
and  gilding,  than  by  tasteful  or  august  forms.  They  do  not,  as  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  observes, 
possess  tJie  solemn  grandeur  which  Dcfits  an  edifice  of  this  description,  and  they  possess  a 
richness  and  brilliancy  at  variance  with  its  character.  Vocal  music  meets  with  considerable 
admiration.  The  females  have  fine  voices,  and  sing  with  sweetness,  though  to  very  simple 
tiuies,  resembling,  perhaps,  the  Chinese.  They  were  unable  to  follow  or  relish  the  varied 
stream  of  harmony  which  flows  through  an  Italian  opera.  These  people  are  fond  of  dramatic 
entertainments;  but  they  have  no  regular  theatres  as  in  Europe.  The  performers  either 
go  to  private  liouses,  or  perform  in  public,  trusting  for  remuneration  to  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions of  the  spectators. 

The  habitations  in  these  countries  are  of  slight  materials,  hut  commodious.  Bamboos  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  tied  horizontally  with  stripes  of  rattan,  compose  the  outline,  and  serve  as 
the  supports  of  the  building.  Covered  with  mats  they  form  the  walls,  and  with  gross  the 
rooP  A  spacious  mansbn  can  be  built  in  a  day,  and  a  tolerable  one  in  four  hours.  When 
Major  Symes  proceeded  in  his  embassy,  he  had  a  house  erected  in  every  place  where  he 
was  to  make  any  stay.  Yet  these  slight  structures  ore  found  sufficiently  comfortable ;  and 
even  if  they  should  be  unable  lo  withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements,  their  lall  is  attended 
with  no  danger,!  since  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fiibric  would  not  crush  a  lap-dog.  The  devas- 
tation occasioned  by  fire,  however  extensive,  is  regarded  with  equal  cookieas.  In  the  cities 
of  Siam,  the  houses,  built  almost  entirely  along  the  river,  are  generally  floating  upon  it, 
beins  feetened  to  the  bank  by  the  bamboo  ratls.  Even  the  comparatively  small  number  built 
on  shore  are  raised  by  posts  jibove  the  swampy  surface  of  the  ground,  Mr,  Finlayson  de- 
scribes the  houses  of  Cochin-China  as  built  chiefly  with  mud,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  as  being 
large  and  commodious.  About  one-half  consists  of  an  open  hall,  where  they  receive  visitsrs 
and  transact  business.  In  the  back  pait  of  the  hall  are  placed  an  altar  and  other  emblems  of 
religion;  and  the  private  apartments  ate  disposed  in  recesses  behind.  According  to  Mr. 
White,  they  are  furnished  with  hanging  cliambers,  into  which  air  is  admitted  by  wooden 
gratings,  atid  which  are  ascended  by  ladders ;  but  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  miserable, 
and  the  want  of  glass  must  occasion  always  a.  great  diminution  of  comfort. 

The  dress  in  these  countries  exhibits  the  same  contrast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  East;  that 
nf  the  poor  slight  and  scanty,  that  of  the  rich  peculiarly  splendid.'  The  attire  of  the  ordinary 
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Birman  females  is  merely  a  loose  roI)e  or  sheet,  tucked  under  the  arm,  which  scarcely  serves 
the  purposes  of  decency ;  and  the  working  classes  are  usually  naked  to  the  middle.  The 
Birman  nobles  wear  a  long  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  wilh  a  mantle  and  a  cap  of  the  same 
material,  which  are  often  richly  flowered  and  embroidered  with  gold.  The  attire  and  al. 
the  ornamental  articles  indicate  the  rank  of  the  owner,  and  must  on  no  account  be  assumed 
by  an  inferior  class.  The  use  of  gold,  in  ear-rings,  large  quills  and  masses,  and  aa  the 
material  for  the  betel  box,  spitting-pot,  and  drinking-cup,  designates  a  nobleman  of  the.iirs 
rank.  The  Cochin-Chinese  are  better  clothed  than  most  Eastern  nations,  being  genetaOy 
covered  from  hoad  to  foot  with  substantial  silk  garments. 

For  purposes  of  food,  the  most  western  natbns,  whose  institutions  are  Hmdoo,  proscribe 
the"  use  of  animals,  though  various  modes  are  employed  for  eluding  this  prohibition.  The 
BirmanE  esteem  it  enough  that  they  do  not  eat  any  tame  auimaK  and  consider  that  what- 
ever comes  under  the  denommation  of  game  is  lawful  provision  for  the  table.  Within  thia 
range  they  include  lizards,  reptiles,  and  many  objects  viewed  with  disgust  by  Europeans. 
The  Siamese  have  contrived  to  lull  their  consciences  still  more  easily.  They  hold  it  a  crime 
to  put  any  animal  to  death:  but,  this  sin  once  committed,  and  its  effects  irretrievable,  they 
consider  it  as  a  venial  offence  merely  to  prtake  of  the  flesh.  The  most  scrupulous  satirfy 
themselves  with  an  assertion  that  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  accident.  The  more  East- 
ern people,  whose  habits  are  Chinese,  labour  under  no  such  scruples,  but,  without  the  same 
necessity,  follow  the  usage  of  that  nation,  in  welcoming  as  food  whatever  they  can  take,— 
rats,  mice,  worms,  frogs.  They  even  feast  on  the  fledi  of  the  cayman  or  alligator ;  and  a 
species  of  white  maggot,  found  in  palm  buds,  is  considered  aa  a  delicacy  fit  for  the  royal 
table.  The  entrails  of  animals  and  other  refuse  thrown  overboard  from  the  English  ships  ia 
eagerly  collected  and  eaten  bv  the  Cochin-Chinese,  whOm  Mr.  White  even  accuses  of  having' 
a  predilection  for  filth.  In  Tonquin  tlie  flesli  of  the  dog  is  said  to  be  eaten,  and  considered 
as  a  great  delicacy. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 

The  countries  between  India  and  China  may  be  divided  into  tlie  British  territories  ceded 
in  consequence  of  the  late  successful  war;  the  kingdom  of  Ava  or  the  Birman  empire;  the 
kingdom  of  Siam;  and  the  empire  of  Anam  or  Cochin-China,  comprehending,  as  already 
mentioned,  Cambodia  and  Tonquin. 

The  territories  ceded  to  Britain  consist  of  Assam,  with  some  appended  territory,  the 
former  kingdom  of  Arracan,  the  provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  or  Tenasserin,  and 
Maitaban,  extending  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  of  Malacca 
itself 

Assam  is  an  extensive,  somewhat  rude  territory,  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and  the  east  of 
Bengal,  the  possession  of  which  was  desired,  less  from  its  intrinsic  value,  than  as  a  barrier 
to  the  British  possessions.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  very  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
continued  from  the  Himalayah,  and  watered  hyr  upwards  of  sixty  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
ia  the  broad  channel  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  which  is  supposed  by  somo  to  take  its  rise  among 
the  mountains  of  Assam.  A  great  part  of  its  surftice,  thus  profiisely  watered,  po^essea  a 
luxuriant  fertility ;  yet  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants  renders  the  gifts  of  nature  fruitless, 
so  that  nine-tenths  of  its  surface  consist  of  deaert  and  jungle.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  however,  ia  found  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers,  and,  combined  with  elephants'  teeth  and 
coarse  silk,  affords  a  certain  value  for  exportation. 

Assam  has  several  rude  appendages;  on  the  east  the  country  of  the  Garrows,  an  almost 
savage  race,  wildly  gay,  yet  ferooioua  in  war,  and  evenaccuaed  of  cannibalism;  the  territory 
of  the  Kookies  or  Lunctaa,  also  a  wild  tribe  of  hunters  and  warriora ;  Gentiah,  the  country 
of  the  Kosayah,  repreaenled  as  oflering  human  sacrifices.  To  the  south  it  has  Cachar,  a 
country  nearly  similar  to  itself,  though  somewhat  more  populous ;  and  south  of  Cachar, 
Cassay  or  Mechley;  the  people  of  which  ore  milder  and  more  industrious  than  any  of  the 
above,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Hindoos,  While  attached  to  Ava,  they  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  the  empire  wilh  muskets,  and  formed  the  best  horsemen  in  its  armiea. 
Munnypoor,  the  capital,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Birmans  in  the  last  war. 

Arracan  reaches  along  nearly  the  v.-hcde  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  an  extent 
of  about  500  mUes.  The  interior  is  closely  bounded  by  a  high  mountain  range,  called 
Anopectomiein,  which  consists  in  a  ^eat  measure  of  pestdential  marsh  and  Jungle.  The 
plain,  however,  between  the  mountams  and  the  sea,  the  breadth  of  which  varies  Irom  ten 
to  one  hundred  miles,  is  extremely  fertile  in  rice  and  other  tropical  productions.  Thn 
cultivation,  however,  being  imperfect,  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  more  than  100,000  or 
130,000  inhabitants.  Arracan,  the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  Ibrms  here  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  is  a  large  city,  and  the  seat  of  some  considerable 
trade.  A  new  and  improving  station  has  been  formed  by  the  British  at  Akyab.  By  raeana 
of  boats,  betel  and  other  productions  of  Ava  are  conveyed  down  the  river,  and  exported  to 
Bengal.  The  other  chief  exports  are  rice,  bullion,  salt,  bees'-wax,  and  elephants'  teeth, 
Clieduta,  a  large  and  very  fertile  island,  Ramree  and  Sandowy,  form  districts  of  Arracan. 
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The  worship  of  Boodh,  under  the  name  of  Gaudama,  is  fully  established  in  Arracan; 
and  the  Arracan  image  of  that  reTered  being  has  been  mentioned  as  possessing  peculiar 
BanJtity.  There  are,  also,  a  considerable  number  of  Mahometans,  who  have  been  attracted 
by  motives  of  trade.  The  native  Arracanese  are  often  called  in  Bengal  Mug  or  Mughs, 
from  the  term  mogo,  which  they  apply  with  peculiar  reverence  to  their  priests  and  great 
men.  Arracan  maintoined  for  a  very  long  period  an  independent  existence;  yet  was  sub- 
dued without  much  difficulty  by  the  Birmans,  and  is  now  transferred  to  Britain.  Extension 
of  empire  was  not  on  this  side  an  object;  but  the  navigation  of  the  bay  is  thus  secured 
against  piracy,  and  considerable  commercial  iacilities  are  obtained.  The  revenues  of  Arra- 
can, according  to  the  estimate  of  1830-31,  would  amount  to  410,000  rupees;  the  expenses 
to  190,000. 

The  Malayan  provinces  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  peninsula,  where  it  con- 
tinues to  border  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  have  been  long  a  debatcable  ground  between  the 
Birman  and  Siamese  empires.  Their  population  is  thus  estimated: — Yeh,  3000;  Tavoy, 
15,000;  Mergui,  8000;  Martaban,  24,000:  in  all,  50,000.  They  are  not  distinguished  for 
fertility,  the  plain  along  the  sea-coast  being  soon  encroached  upon  by  the  range  of  bleak 
mountains  which  stretches  along  the  whole  interior  of  this  peninsula ;  but  they  possess 
the  finest  and  most  salubrious  climate  to  be  found,  not  only  in  this  empire,  but  in  any 
part  of  the  East  Indies.  The  sick,  in  the  late  war,  who  were  sent  thither  from  Rangoon, 
experienced  a  rapid  recovery.  By  means  of  this  coast,  also,  an  opening  is  afforded  into 
the  finest  interior  provinces  both  of  Ava  and  Siam.  Amherst  Town,  recently  founded  on 
the  river  Saluen,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  this  territory  and  the  Birman  empire, 
will,  it  is  expected,  become  the  seat  of  an  important  commerce.  The  revenue  of  these 
provinces,  according  to  the  estimate  of  1S30-31,  would  be  307,000  rupees ;  the  expenses, 
100,000. 

Malacca,  though  by  the  treaty  of  1814  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  was,  in  1825,  ceded 
to  England,  in  exchange  for  her  possessions  in  Sumatra.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  the  Portuguese,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade 
of  the  Oriental  islands,  as  well  aa  a  place  of  refreshment  for  vesseb  bound  to  China;  but 
since  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  and  Singapore,  under  the  protecting  sway  of  Britain,  have 
risen  to  tbeir  present  importance,  the  port  of  Malacca  is  much  less  frequented.  It  has, 
however,  a  safe  roadstead,  a  salubrious  clunate,  cooled  by  a  succession  of  sea  and  land 
breezes,  with  some  industry  and  cultivation,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese.  Tlie  population 
of  the  town  is  stated  at  4790 ;  that  of  the  country  at  33,800.  The  imports,  in  1827-8, 
»mounted  to  about  134,000E. ;  the  exports,  to  104,000?.* 

The  Birman  empire  is  formed  into  two  important  divisions; — Pegu,  once  its  rival,  hut 
now  its  8ub)ect  kingdom,  which  comprises  all  the  sea-coast  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivets; 
Ava  or  Birmah,  occupying  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  the  present  seat  of  the 
ruling  power.  Pegu  is  a  sort  of  delta,  entirely  traversed  by  the  alluvial  branches  of  the 
Irawaddy,  Pegu,  and  Saluon  rivers.  Its  valleys  are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  particularly 
productive  of  rice;  ho  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  granary  to  the  empire.  It  has  also  spa- 
cious forests,  abounding  in  teak,  which  requires  a  soil  at  once  moist  and  rich.  Ava  consists 
of  a  plain  of  less  extent,  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  no  means  of  equal  fer- 
tility; but  it  is  also  well  cultivated,  abounds  in  timber,  and  its  brave  and  hardy  inhabitants 
have  generally  held  in  their  hands  the  supremacy  over  both  nations. 

Rangoon,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  empire,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
river  of  Pegu,  and  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  water.  It  is  not  so  well  built  as  the 
capital,  and,  indeed,  to  the  members  of  the  late  expedition,  it  appeared  little  better  than  a 
huge  assemblage  of  wooden  hula.  Thp  custom-house  is  the  only  edifice  in  the  town  that 
is  built  of  brick.  The  population,  however,  is  about  20,000.  It  is  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  foreigners  from  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  and  of  all  religions,  who  liave  been 
encouraged  to  settle  here  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Birman  government.  The  exchange 
presents  a  motley  and  confused  assemblage  of  Mahometans,  Parsees,  Armenians,  and  all  the 
commercial  tribes  of  the  East.  The  chief  ornament  of  Rangoon  is  the  great  temple  of 
Shoe  Dagon,  or  Dagoung,  which,  though  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the  Shoemadoo  of  Pegu, 
is  aa  highly  ornamented,  and  contains  in  its  precincts  1500  rhahaans  and  other  religious 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  Gaudama. 

India;---  °  """"S  est"""'-    <"       n  ma  e  o   the  eitent  and  population  of  the  Bniiah  tetmori?>  in  Fiinha 
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Asaam,  with  depcndenciei 54,000 150.0W 

Tenaaseiim.  with  Hie  MerjuilBleJ....'. .', K,000 51,000 

Total 77^ 338,000 
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■  Pegu,  the  ancient  capital,  was  reduced,  after  the  conquest,  to  a  state  of  compleCe  desola- 
tion. Alompra  rased  every  dwelling  to  the  ground,  demolished  the  walls,  which  ftom  their 
fragments  appear  to  have  been  thirty  feet  high  and  forty  feet  broad,  and  spared  only  the 
praws,  or  temples.  For  some  lime,  the  only  ohject  was  to  terrify  the  Peguese  into  submis- 
sion by  the  most  severe  examples.  The  present  king,  adopting  a  milder  policy,  has  made  it 
his  mam  object  to  conciliate  his  Pegu  subjects.  For  this  purpose  nothing  was  so  grateful 
as  to  allow  them  to  rear  again  their  fallen  capital.  The  scattered  inhabilanls  have  been 
mviled  to  return,  and  new  settlers  have  been  encouraged  by  hberal  grants  The  residence 
of  the  maywoon  or  viceroy  has  also  been  removed  thither  from  Rangoon  PoaschSing,  how- 
ever, neither  the  splendour  of  a  royal  capital,  nor  a  commodious  site  for  extensive  trade, 
Pegu  has  attracted  only  a  small  proportion  of  Its  former  crowded  population  Major  Symes 
does  not  suppose  it  at  present  to  contain  more  tJian  5000  or  601)0 

Many  important  places  occur,  in  ascending  the  river,  before  we  amie  at  the  capitals  of 
Ava.  Meyahoun  is  an  ancient  Pegu  city,  the  splendour  of  which  js  marked  by  numerous 
gilded  spires  and  spacious  convents.  The  surrounding  country  is  so  fertile,  eapecially  in 
rice,  as  \o  render  it  almost  a  granary  of  the  kingdom ;  and  larg*  depOts  of  grain  are  main- 
tained here  by  the  sovereign.  Prome,  the  ancient  ftontior  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  and  at  one 
time  a  residence  of  the  Pegu  kings,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  timber,  and  is  said  to  be 
somewhat  more  populous  than  Rangoon,  but  contains  no  edifices  of  remarkable  splendour. 
A  continued  succession  of  towns  and  villages,  among  which  Meeaday  is  the  most  important, 
continues  till  we  arrive  at  Pegassin,  or  Paghan.  TTiis  city,  the  ancient  and  splendid  capi- 
tal  of  Birmah,  at  a  time  when  a  higher  taste  in  architecture  appears  to  have  prevailed  than 
at  present,  abounds  with  magnilicent  remains  of  temples  and  royal  edifices. 

The  capitals  of  Ava  are  situated  nearly  at  the  termination  of  the  plain  of  the  Irawaddy, 
after  it  has  taken  a  westerly  direction,  and  begun  to  be  contracted  by  the  upper  mountains. 
The  original  capital,  bearing  the  national  name  of  Ava,  or  Aungwa,  was  quitted  by  Alompra 
tor  Ummcrapoora  and  exhibited  to  Major  Symes  that  aspect  of  desolation  which  always 
covers  an  Asiatic  capital  from  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  the  residence  of  the  court  The 
slight  wooden  materials  of  which  the  palaces  of  the  grandees  consist  were  easily  transport- 
ed to  the  new  metropolis.  The  walls  were  mouldering  in  decay;  ivy  was  clinging  to  their 
Bides;  thorns,  bamboos,  and  a  few  plantains,  allowed  (o  grow  unmolested,  covered  the 
greater  part  of  its  site.  Only  the  temples  were  left  untouched,  and  were  sinking  under  the 
silent  operation  of  time.  Sailing  upwards  about  twenty  miles,  through  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  houses  and  villages,  Ihe  traveller  was  cheered  by  the  majestic  spires  and  turrets  of 
the  new  capila],  rising  amid  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which,  when  the  river  is  high  sur- 
rounds it  like  a  lake.  The  principal  part  of  Uramerapoora  is  the  fort,  or  rather  fortified 
city,  more  than  a  mile  square,  and  withm  whose  precincts  are  contained  all  tliat  is  splendid 
and  that  belongs  to  the  court  in  Ava.  The  magnificence  of  the  palace  consists  chiefly  in 
lis  halls,  adorned  with  gilded  pillars,  and  white  silk  umbrellas  bespangled  with  gold,  while 
the  enclosing  walls  are  merely  of  brick.  But  the  temples  are  most  profusely  ornamented 
without,  as  well  as  within;  and  their  lofty  spires  or  piasaths,  richly  gilded  or  burnished 
make  a  magnificent  appearance.  Captain  Franklin  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  175,000 
from  the  official  number  of  25,000  houses,  allowing  seven  to  each  house ;  but  as  Uie  houses 
had  heen'enumerated  with  a  view  to  taxation,  the  number  was  probably  under-rated  But 
It  is  finally  to  be  stated,  that  what  Ummerapoora  lately  was,  Ava  now  again  is.  In'  1824. 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  back  to  the  old  capital,  which  soon  doubtless  became  the 
centre  of  Birmansplendoiu';  and  the  majestic  edifices  of  Ummerapoora  are  now  moulder- 

The  interior  details  of  Siam  are  known  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  The  early  capital 
Yulhia,  was  abandoned  after  the  Birman  conquest,  when  Pialac,  a  chief  of  Chmese  origin.' 
reared  again  the  standard  of  Siamese  independence.  He  then  transferred  the  capital  to 
iJankok,  farther  down  the  rivet,  and  more  favourably  situated  for  trade.  Bankok  mav  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  city  floating  in  the  water.  The  houses  are  little  more  than  large  wooden 
boxes,  of  an  oblong  form,  extremely  neat,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  They  extend  in 
rows  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  bank,  to  which  they  are  festened  by  long  bamboos.  They 
are  divided  mto  several  small  apartments,  the  most  central  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  house- 
hold  gods ;  while  in  front  of  many  is  raised  a  platform  on  which  are  spread  rice,  frnit.  and 
other  articles,  forming  a  species  of  floating  hazaar.  These  hahilations,  though  diminutive 
are  said  to  be  tolerably  comfortable,  and  can,  of  course,  be  moved  with  the  utmost  facilitv 
fi^  one  place  to  another.  Each  house  has  a  boat  belonging  to  it,  which  is  almost  the  only 
vehicle  for  moving  through  the  city ;  and  the  habit  of  continual  rowing  gives  to  the  arms 
^w,°S  ^^nu"^  ^°"'t°  ^  '^'^P»i»'tionate  ^<^^-  These  floating  mansions  are  chiefly  in- 
■■labiled  by  Chinese,  who  appear  to  form  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bankok,  and  mo- 
popolise  almost  every  department  of  trade  and  industry.  The  chief  trades  are  those  of 
blacksmith,  tiiKmith,  and  currier,  which,  by  a  singular  conjunction,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  person.    The  tm  vessels  are  highly  polished,  and  the  leather,  dyed  red,  is  used  not 
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for  sboes,  but  for  pillows  and  mattresses.  The  Chinese,  from  these  occupations,  derive  a 
very  handsome  livelihood,  and  live  plentifully  and  grossly,  on  porh,  oil,  and  fat;  consuming 
'  ■  '■  '  '  a  week  than  the  Siamese  does,  or  can  afford  to  do,  in  two  or  three 
months.  The  shore,  meantime,  is  covered  with  nu- 
merous palaces  and  gilded  temples  (Jg.  645.),  and 
with  the  hahitations  of  the  grandees,  raised  by  posts 
above  the  ground,  which  is  yet  so  swampy  as  to  ren- 
der it  scarcely  possible  to  walk  or  drive  through  the 
Btreets.  The  travelling  is  chiefly  along-  the  river,  in 
richly  gilded  and  ornamented  barges. 

Chantibond  forms  the  most  eastern  district  of  Siem, 
and  ia  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  flat  and  alln- 
vial  plain  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  Situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  which  separate 
Siam  from  Cambodia,  it  forms  a  hilly  and  romantic 
region,  covered  with  noble  forests,  and  abounding  in 
valuable  aromatic  plants.  Pepper  is  the  most  impor. 
tant  object  of  ouitivation,  being  produced  to  the  an- 
nual atnount  of  20,000  piculs,  and  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  augmentation.  Cardamoms,  though  not 
equal  to  those  of  Cambodia,  are  produced  for  the 
Chinese  market.  The  forests  contain  some  very  line 
odoriferous  woods. 

The  coast  and  rivers  of  Cochin-China  and  Cambo- 
dia are  of  different  aspect ;  they  are  not  bordered  by 
J.      aiHjianaza  *''^  Same  Vast  extent  of  fertile  and  alluvial  territory, 

pre  a      doDaza  Almost  the  whole  coast  of  Cochin-China  is  composed 

of  steep  cllffi^,  which,  trom  their  rugged  forms,  and  the  sharp  pinnacles  in  which  they  ter- 
minate, appe  ar  to  consist  of  ^anite,  and  between  which  and  the  sea  there  is  scarcely  a  level 
interval.  From  their  coves,  indeed,  are  seen  issuing  fleets  of  boats,  which  give  the  idea  of 
industry  and  plenty;  but  a  nearer  inspection  shows  them  to  be  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
These  little  batks  are  composed  chiefly  of  split  rattan,  with  bamboos  for  masts,  the  hark  of 
trees  for  tatkling,  and  mats  for  siils.  They  form  the  whole  habitation  of  their  occupants, 
whose  entire  property  is  emlferked  in  them,  and  who  have  no  food  escept  the  fish  which  can 
be  drawn  thim  the  waters.  The  great  rivers  which  traverse  these  two  countries,  though 
they  descend  from  fertile  and  smiling  vaJleys  of  the  most  romantic  aspect,  are  hemmed  in  at 
a  short  distance  by  mountains  of  the  same  peaked  and  rugged  character  as  those  which  bor- 
der the  coast  Although,  therefore,  these  rivers  are  as  ample  as  those  of  Siam,  the  valleys 
include  not  nearly  the  same  extent  of  fertile  end  productive  land. 

■Hoe,  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  is  situated  on  tlie  river,  about  ten  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  the  fine  bay  of  Turon,  The  scenery  of  this  stream  appeared  to  Mr.  Finlayson 
the  most  beautifiil  and  interesting  he  had  seen  in  Asia.  A  fertile  valley,  covered  with  the 
cocoa-nut,  the  banana,  the  sugar-cane,  and  elegant  hedges  of  bamboo,  is  bounded  by  the  lofty 
mountains  already  described.  The  view  of  numerous  and  apparently  comfortable  villages 
enlivens  the  scene.  Hue  consists  of  a  large  quadrangular  fort,  or  rather  fortified  city, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  mostcomplete  and  remarkable  military  structures  in  Asia.  Each 
side  is  atxiut  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the  rampart  about  thirty  feet  high,  cased  with  brick 
and  mortar.  It  is  built  in  the  regular  European  style,  with  bastions,  a  giacia  200  feet  broad, 
and  a  ditch.  An  hundred  thonsand  men  were  constantly  employed  m  the  works,  during  the 
period  of  their  construction,  and  1200  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls.  It  is  supposed 
that  40,000  troops  would  be  required  to  garrison  the  place.  Here  also  the  kmg  keeps  his 
6eet  of  galleys, 

Saigong,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  noble  river  of  Donnai. 
It  consists  of , two  closely  contiguous  parts,  called  Saigong  Proper  and  Bengeh.  The  latter 
is  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy;  iiut  Saigong  Proper  is  the  chief  theatre  of 
trade,  and  conducts  entirely  that  of  the  fine  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  united  city- 
is  described  by  Mr.  Finlayson  as  very  largo;  each  of  its  parts  appeared  to  him  equal  to 
the  capital  of  Siam :  and  Mr.  White  reports,  from  oflicial  documents,  the  population  of  Uip 
whole  to  amount  to  180,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Chinese,  The  markets  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  native  products  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  manufec- 
tured  articles  are  chiefly  of  tha  latter  description,  and  scarcely  any  European  goods  are  tc 
be  seen.  There  is  a  superb  naval  arsenal  formed  under  European  direction,  and  which, 
from 'the  very  fine  timber  of  the  country,  has  produced  150  galleys  of  the  most  beautiful 
senstroctiiHi. 

Tonquin,  of  the  three  kingdoms  now  subject  to  the  sway  of  Cochb-China,  is  the  largest, 
most  fiiiitful,  and  most  valuable.  Its  character  is  still  more  decidedly  Chinese  tlran  that  of 
the  others;  arid  indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  separated  from  tha 
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empire,  retaming  all  its  forms  and  institutions.  Both  the  English  anil  Dutch  nave  attempted 
to  open  an  intercourse  with  Tonquin,  where  fine  and  clieap  silks,  lackered  ware,  and  some 
gold,  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  arbitraTy  exactions  of  the  majidarins,  and  the  little  demand 
for  foreign  cloths,  in  consequence  of  costumes  fixed  by  law  being  worn  by  all  the  onlers, 
rendered  it  a  losing  traffic,  and  it  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Kesho,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Tonquin,  has  been  said  by  one  tra- 
veller to  conUin  only  40,000  inhabitants ;  but  Mr.  Crawfurd  understood,  what  is  indeed  pro- 
bable,  that  it  is  larger  than  any  city  eitlier  of  Cochin-China  or  Cambodia ;  in  which  case  the 
above  estimate  must  be  greatly  under  the  truth.  We  want  the  information  of  some  recen 
and  intelligent  traveller  respecting  Tonquin. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


This  vast  empire,  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  population,  and,  perhaps,  also  of 
wealth,  united  under  one  government,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  south-east  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
China  composes  a  broad  expanse,  nearly  square,  two  sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  sea 
and  two  by  laud.  The  sea  is  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  however,  doP-i  not  here  wesent 
a  well-defined  outlme,  but  is  broken  into  great  gulfs.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  denominated 
the  Bea  ol  China,  enclosed  by  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa;  and  the  Yellow  Sea, 
bounded  by  Tartary  and  Corea,  The  interior  boundary  consists  of  a  range  of  thinly  peopled 
tocts,  occupied  only  by  wandering  and  barbarous  tribes,  Mandshur  Tartars,  Mongols,  Ealkas, 
LIuths,  and  the  eafitem  tribes  of  Great  Thibet.  These  regions  have  usually  given  rulers 
to  Chma;  but  at  present  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  its  reigning  dynasty,  comprehends  within 
Its  sway  upwards  of  1000  miles  in  every  direction  of  these  rude  territories.  It  holds  them, 
however,  as  tributaries  only,  or  under  loose  military  occupation,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  impose  on  them  the  police,  the  laws,  or  the  general  character  of  China  itself"^  At  the 
same  time,  the  whole  of  tins  vast  frontier  is  guarded  with  equal  care  against  the  approach 
of  foreigners.  Communication  is  left  open  at  two  solitary  points :  only  «ie,  the  port  of 
Canton,  to  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe ;  the  other,  Maimatchin,  on  the  Siberian  frontier, 
to  the  subjects  of  Russia.  The  south-western  angle  alone  touches  upon  civilised  territories, 
partly  the  Bu'raan  empire,  parUy  Tonquin,  now  included  in  the  empire  of  Anam,  or  Cochin- 

[The  Chinese  empire,  stretchmg  from  18"  to  56°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  70°  to  140° 
of  cast  longitude,  covers  an  area  of  about  5,350,000  square  miles,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
land-surftce  of  the  earth.  The  population  of  this  vast  region,  according  to  the  most  ptobablo 
modem  computation,  is  about  183,000,000,  as  follows:— 


Of  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  the  China  Proper  of  our  maps,  Mandshuria,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Little  Buchana,  form  the  political  China  of  the  imperial  administration  The 
other  regions  aie  merely  tributaries  or  protected  states;  the  petty  chiefs  of  Thibet,  the 
country  of  the  Deb  Rajah  or  Boutan,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Corea  and  Loo  Choo,  belon?  to  the 
^tter  class.  The  ruling  race  is  the  Mandshur  or  Mantchoo,  which  over-ran  and  subdued 
litol^ture  — a'"'°e'^T""^  ^°'  '^^^  Mantchoo  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and  of  a  rich 
6.  '^*'!!)?Q^'^PfI'  "J""  exclusively  under  consideration,  may  be  generally  slated  as  extending 
from  20°  to  41°  of  nwth  latitude  and  from  101°  to  122°  of  east  longitude.  This  makes 
l^U  geographical  miles  m  length,  by  1050  miles  in  breadth.  According  to  an  official  slate- 
ment  presented  to  Lord  Macartney,  and  which  might  probably  approach  the  truth.  t!ie 
Buperficial  extent  amounted  to  1,298,000  square  miles,  or  about  eight  times  the  dimen- 
sions  of  France.  Of  this  vast  surface,  the  greater  part  consists  of  a  level  plain,  alluvial 
and  sometimes  marshy,  but  in  general  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  which  it  actually 
receives.  .*>        ji 

Close  observers,  however,  have  traced  considerable  chains  of  mountains  traversinff  the 
empire.  Of  tliese,  the  most  important  seems  to  be  that  which  runs  through  the  southern, 
provinces,  and  forms  a  continuation,  though  on  a  much  lower  scale,  of  the  Great  Himalayah. 
la  Vunan.  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  it  first  enters  the  empire,  its  ridges,  which  appear 
x>  be  veiy  steep  and  lofty,  nourisli  bands  of  lawless  and  predatory  tribes.  But  in  the  extern 
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provinces,  their  pinnacles  seldom  rise  above  3000  or  4000  feet;  and,  being  covered  with 
noble  forests,  crowned  with  pagodas,  and  with  cities  along  (heir  sides,  they  give  to  the 
country  a  magnificent  aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture  and  populouaness.  The  ground 
also  rises  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  northern  frontier,  which  is  formed  or  crossed  by  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  over  which  that  stupendous  buiwark,  the  Great  Wall,  has 
been  carried  with  incredible  labour.  These  chains  also,  according  to  Chinese  maps,  which 
form  here  our  only  authority,  penetrate  at  different  points  into  the  interior  provinces. 

The  pride  of  China,  and  the  exuberant  source  of  her  wealth  and  fertility,  consist  in  the 
mighty  rivers  by  which,  through  its  entire  breadth,  the  empire  is  traversed.  The  two  great 
twin  streams  of  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Kian-ku,  or  Yang-tse-kiang,  rise 
ftom  iislajit  and  almost  unknown  sources  in  the  heart  of  Tortary.  The  former,  as  it  enters 
China,  is  bent  by  the  frontier  mountains  into  a  northerly  course,  which  it  follows  for  several 
hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  desert  depths  of  northern  Tariajy.  Fortunately  for' 
China,  it  then  ajfain  bends,  and,  after  makbg  a  circuit,  flows,  opposite  and  parallel  to  its 
former  course,  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  fertilises  several  of  tiie  fineet  provinces 
m  ita  progress  eastward  lo  tJie  Yellow  Sea.  Its  banks  hei;e  are  entirely  alluvial,  and  the 
quantity  of  mud  and  eanh  brought  down  with  it  give  its  waters  ihe  appearance  of  diluted 
cl^- .  Accordiiig  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  pours  into  the  sea,  every  hour,  2000  feet  of  solid  earth, 
sufficient  in  seventy  days  to  accumulate  an  island  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  and,  in  fiict, 
the  depth  of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  been  observed  very  sensibly  to  diminish.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang  rises  in  Thibet,  very  near  to  the  Hoang-ho ;  but  in  approaching  China  it  lakre  a  great 
contrary  bend  to  the  south,  till  it  is  at  one  point  about  1000  miles  distant  ftom  the  other. 
Then,  bending  northward,  it  approximates  to  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  after  watering  all  the  great 
central  provinces,  reaches  the  sea  by  on  estijary  scarcely  100  miles  distant  ftom  it.  The  two 
rivers  appear  each  to  flow  upwards  of  2000  miles ;  but  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  rendered  the 
noblest,  both  by  the  magnitude  of  its  stream,  and  by  the  superb  cities  with  which  its  banks 
are  adorned.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese  "  the  firs^bom  of  Ocean,"  and  appears  to  be 
witliout  a  rival,  unless  among  the  waters  of  the  New  World.  Both  have  gre^t  and  numerous 
tributaries,  which  serve  important  purposes  of  commerce  and  irrigation.  The  Peiho,  or  river 
of  Peking,  the  Kan-kiang,  and  the  river  of  Canton,  aifbrd  also  valuable  means  of  internal 


Of  lakes,  China  comprises  in  its  central  region  the  Tongting,  about  300  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  covered  with  a  numerous  population,  who  subsist  by  fishing;  the  Poyang,  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  end  finely  wooded  hills,  and  by  considerable  cities ;  with  several 
others  of  less  magnitude;  but  these,  on  the  whole,  do  not  cover  any  very  great  proportion 
of  her  vast  surface. 

Sect,  II. — NatUTol  Geography. 

SuBSECT,  1. —  Geology. 

The  Geology  of  China  is  unknown.  A  few  facta,  in  regard  to  its  minerals,  occur 
incidentally  in  books  of  travels  and  works  on  the  statistics  of  that  vast  empire.  Rubies, 
corundum,  topaz,  tourmaline,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  agate,  jade,  marble,  porphyry,  granite, 
syenite,  are  enumerated  among  the  precious  and  ornamental  minerals.  Earthy  felspar  or 
kaolin,  an  important  ingredient  in  the  manu&cture  of  porcelain,  occurs  abundanUy  in  some 
parts  of  China;  and  beds  of  coal  are  described  as  extending  through  considerable  tracts  in 
the  northern  paits  of  the  country.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sand  of  rivers  in  the  provinces 
of  fee-tchuen,  and  Yunan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thibet  Silver  in  the  native  state,  and  also 
combined  wili  sulphur,  antimony,  and  lead,  or  as  ores,  occur  in  considerable  obundance ;  but 
no  Dimes  of  silver  of  importance  are  mentioned.  No  gold  or  silver  money  is  coined.  The 
tutmague  is  a  white  metallic  substance,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  vesseis  and  chandeliers. 
The  copper  pyrites,  or  yellow  copper  ore,  of  Yunan  and  othor  provinces,  is  used  for  making 
small  coin  which  is  current  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  pa-^on^g,  another  ore  of 
copper,  is  also  extensively  worked.  Lead  and  tin,  it  is  said,  oceur  much  less  abundantly 
than  copper :  that  which  is  exported  from  Canton  comes  fium  Thibet  and  Japan.  Mines  of 
mercury  abound  in  Yunan.  Realgar,  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  employed  by  the 
Chinese  in  blocks,  for  making  pagodas  and  vases. 

^SuBSECT.  2, — Botany. 
China,  situated  between  the  21st  and  42d  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  most  easterly  Icn- 
^itudeofeny  part  of  theOld  World,  possesses  a  temperature  which  will  appear  very  low,  by 
comparison  with  that  of  the  corresponding  western  countries  that  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic 

^  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  a  reference  to  the  notes  relative  to  the  vegetation  of 
r^hina  which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  travellers,  we  shall  admit  that  the  Equatorial 
flora  of  China  does  not  extend  beyond  the  27th  parallel,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
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circumstances.  If  Uiis  idea  be  entirely  correct,  the  chara  of  the  Milin  mounlaina,  which 
runs  from  west  to  east  for  upwards  of  1000  miles,  and  then  turns  abruptly  to  north-east  when 
witliin  a  short  diatance  of  tlie  sea,  dividing  from  therest  of  the  empire  the  southern  provinces 
of  Yunan,  Koang-si,  Canton,  and  the  eastern  province  of  Fo-kien,  marks  the  termination  ot 
the  Equatorial  and  the  commencement  of  the  Transition  Zone. 

Wiih  regaid  to  temperature,  M.  de  Humboldt,  on  grounds  unknown  to  us,  states  the  mean 
of  Canton  to  be  -f  22,9°.  He  observes  that  the  thermometer  sinks  to  zero,  and  that,  by  the 
power  of  radiation,  frost  sometimes  forms  on  the  terraces  of  llie  houses.  The  latter  assertion 
is  confirmed  by  the  remarks  of  Lord  Macartney  and  of  Krusenstern.  The  English  embassy, 
arriving  in  Canton  in  December,  1793,  found  that  a  tire  in  the  chimney  was  by  no  means 
unwelcome,  and  thirteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  month,  Krusenstern  saw  thai  ice  was 
selling  in  the  streets.  These  colds  are  instantaneous ;  and  do  not  prevent  the  vegetation  from 
being  entirely  equatorial. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  lamiliea  of  plants  in  the  southern  provinces,  we  shall  enume- 
rate the  Palms,  the  Laurel  and  Caper  tribes,  the  Menispermosa,  Malvaceie,  Bombacete, 
Ckmellias,  Ternstromiacete,  Aurantiacete,  Sapindacete,  Magnoliacea;,  Terebinthaceie,  Rham- 
nee,  Leguminoste,  MyrtaceK,  &c.  The  cultivator  grows  together,  the  Banana,  Guava, 
Orange,  Papaw,  Cocoa,  Litchi,  Tea,  Sugar-cane,  Peach,  Apricot,  Vine,  Pomegranate,  end 
Chestnut;  but  the  latter  seldom  produce  good  fruit.  This  combination  of  the  trees  of  India 
and  Asia  Minor  may  also  be  observed  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Formosa,  between 
the  2-2d  and  25th  degrees  of  latitude. 

Few  of  the  vegetSilesoftlie  Equatorial  Zone  are  seen  beyond  the  Milin  mountains.  The 
northern  side  of  these  mountains,  sometimes  rocky  and  barren,  in  other  places  overshadowed 
with  large  forests  of  Oak,  Hornbeam,  and  Poplar,  are  subject  to  long  and  severe  winters, 
durmg  which  the  valleys  are  covered  with'  snow.  Between  these  mountains  (lat.  25°  to 
27°)  and  the  Yellow  River  (lat.  S5°X  vegetation  presents  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Transi- 
tion Zone.  Various  species  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Tea,  Sugar-cane,  Rice,  and  Pomegranate, 
the  Black  and  White  Mulberries,  the  Vine,  Wttlnut,  Chestnut,  Peach,  Aprkiot,  and  Fig,  ate 
grown  on  the  same  spot;  but  neither  the  Palms,  Banana,  Guava,  Papa.w,  nor  any  other 
species  which  requires  the  steady  and  continued  heat  of  the  equatorial  regions.  The  plains 
produce  a  species  of  Bambusa,  the  Phyllanthus  Niruri,  the  Pride  of  India  (Metto  AsedaTOcK) 
(Jiff.  647.),  and  Stillingia  sebifera  (J'g  MB  )    wl  ch  velda  a  kind  of  wax  tiiat  is  manufec- 


lured  into  candles  bj  the  Clunese  the  Thea  chmens  s  'several  Camelias,  among  them  the 
Sasanqua  (from  which  they  extract  an  oil  of  very  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Olca  europtea, 
which  is  unknown  to  them)  thi,  Olca  fragrans  Sophora  japonioa,  Sterculia  platanifolia, 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Vitex  mcisa  some  Clerodendrons  Mimosas,  Neriums,  and  Rhamui 
the  Horsechestnut,  the  Abies  onentalis  aru  Pmua  Maasoniana,  probably  also  Pinus  longi 
folia  and  P.  Pinea(fbr  we  surmise  this  latter  to  be  the  fir  tree,  from  the  large  cones  of  which 
the  Chinese  were  seen  by  Staunton  to  collect,  and  eat  eagerly  the  liernels),  different 
kinds  of  Juniper  and  Cypress,  the  Cunninghamia  lanceolata,  (^g.  649.),  Podoearpus  macro- 
phyjla.  Thuja  orientalis,  Sallows,  &c. 

i  On  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Blue  River,  and  of  the  southern  streams 
■Ahich  swell  its  waters,  the  Camphor  treej)thc  Stillingia  sebifera,  the  Chestnut  and  Bamboo 
(that  giant  of  the  Grass  tribe),  grow  together,  with  the  Pines,  Thuja,  and  Cypress,  whose 
dark  hues  and  uniform  aspect  contrast  stnkingly  with  the  rich,  brilliant,  and  varied  vegeta- 
tioD  which  surrounds  them.  The  Nelumbo,  or  Sacred  Bean  of  India  (Cyamus  Nelumbo), 
displays  its  superb  flowers  on  this  river.  The  Bamboo  forms  forests  in  Tche-kiang  (lat.  29" 
to' 30°,)  and  with  the  Pine  follows  the  boundaries  of  Kiang-si  flat,  24°  to  30°),  andof  Kiang 
nan  (lat.  30°  to  35°).  The  whole  zone  abounds  with  Coniferte,  and  the  mountains  are 
adorned  with  Pines,  or,  at  least,  with  large  trees  bearing  so  close  an  affinity  with  them,  that 
B  bo^nist  alwc  could  point  out  the  difference.     In  Kiang-si,  whole  hills  are  covered  wiUi 
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CamelliB  Rasanqua  (Jiq  650 ) ;  whiie  those  which  encircle  the  town  of  Thon^-kiang  (lat 
29°)  are  crowned  with  Orange  trees.     This  tree,  with  the  Le- 
"""  mon,  is  Etill  seen  at  Koue-te-fou  (lat.  34°  30').  on  the  right  lianfc 

of  (he  Yellow  River.  Everywhere  the  Tea  plant  grows  in  the 
hedges.  Staunton,  the  editor  of  Macartney's  Travels,  assigns 
lat.  30°  as  the  nortlieni  limit  of  this  shrub ;  but  he  is  in  error :  it 
grows  much  fiither.  The  leaves  are  gathered  at  Tchang-lchou- 
ftiu,  in  lat.  32°,  and,  if  Linn^us  be  correct,  also  at  Peking ;  which 
does  not  seem  improbable,  though  there  is  no  positive  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement,  since  Ktempfer  avers  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Mcinity  of  Jeddo,  in  tlie  Japanese  island  of  Niphon,  where  the 
temperature  in  winter  must  be  very  low.  Supposing  the  fact  to 
be  correct  as  stated  by  LinnEBus,  it  will  afiord  an  additional  proof 
Camollio  SjBuiiQuii  "i  what  the  influence  of  summer  heat  can  effect  m  forti^"ing 

against  the  cold  of  winter.  The  Sugar-cane  has  not  been  traced 
ferther  north  than  lat.  29°  or  30° ;  which  is  in  Se-tchuen,  a  western  province,  boimded  by 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  probably  colder  than  the  maritime  districts  in  the  same  lati- 
tude ;  which  induces  the  belief  that  the  Sugar-cane  is  probably  cultivated  more  to  the  north, 
in  Tche-Kiang  and  IGang-nan.  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  China,  winter  displays  many 
of  its  chai-acteristics  in  the  course  of  the  seasons.  In  lat.  30°,  near  the  port  of  Hing-pe, 
Stillingia  sebifera  sheds  its  leaves  in  November.  A  degree  and  a  half  north  of  this  place, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  River,  winter  prevails  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  snow  Mia 
nightly,  and  meils  at  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  Bouvet,  an  eye-wiluess,  relates  that  in 
February,  1688,  at  seventy -live  miles  from  tlie  sea,  in  lat.  34°,  the  snow  fell,  and  the  Hoang- 
ho,  or  Yellow  River,  was  obstructed  with  ice,  the  latter  having  probably  been  brought  by 
the  water  from  a  higher  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  incontestable  that  in  Petchelee, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  lat.  42°,  hut  which  rises  gradually  from  tlie  Hoang-ho  and  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  Great  Wall,  the  rivers  are  frozen  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  March ;  and  that,  at  Peking  (in  lat.  39°  54'),  the  winters  are  very  severe,  though  the 
Oleander,  the  Vitex  Negundo,  and  the  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  grow  in  its  environs. 

The  ai)ove  slated  facts  warrant  the  taking  of  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Hou-ho  River 
as' the  line  of  separation  between  the  transition  and  the  Temperate  Zones. 

After  the  above  extended  remarks,  from  the  laborious  MirbeJ,  on  the  general  vegetatbn 
of  China,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  shall  enter  at  large  upon  the  few  mteresting  species 
which  are  familiar  to  us,  either  from  their  use  or  their  beauty,  whence  they  have  recom- 
mended themselves  to  general  culture  in  our  green-houses  and  conservatories ;  among  which 
will  rank  pre-eminent  the  Camellias,  with  the  almost  unlimited  variations  of  C.  japonica 
(Jk  651.).  The  Sugar-cane  ISacchariim  officiitaruni),  though 
so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  is 
considered  to  be  a  native  of  China,  The  same  may  perhaps  be 
said  of  the  Orange.  Rice  (Oyia  sativa),  equally  distributed 
through  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  is 
perhaps  more  generally  grown  in  China  than  in  any  other  part  of 
our  globe ;  and  the  name  !s  applied  to  a  Chinese  production,  a  most 
delicate  material  for  drawing  upon,  and  for  manufiicturing  artificial 
flowers,  known  under  the  appellation  of  Rice  Paper,  from  an  in- 
correct notion,  perhaps,  that  Rice  was  employed  in  its  composi- 
tion But  if  this  paper  be  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  cellular  tissue  is  discoverable,  such  as  no 
art  of  man  could  produce  or  imiU.te.  It  was,  then,  a  subject  of 
uome"  a  japon  ca  MUch  gratification  to  us,  that  our  late  friend.  Dr.  Livingstone,  sur- 

geon to  the  Factory  at  Canton,  fevoured  us  with  a  specimen  of  the 
paper,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  cut.  The  latter  is  evi- 
dently herbaceous ;  the  piece  is  about  four  inches  long,  hollow  in  tlie  centre,  with  a  membra- 
nous tralisverso  septum  at  each  end,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  the  joint  of  a  stem.  The 
diameter  is  about  an  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  tie  parenchymatous  substance  is  little 
more  iJian  half  an  inch,  but  of  the  purest  possible  white.  This  piece  might,  therefore,  be 
cut  into  a  sheet  or  leaf,  though  only  of  four  inches  in  length,  yet  of  considerable  breadth ; 
for  it  would  of  necessity  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unroll  like  a  scroll  of  common  paper. 
The  cutting  of  this  material  into  leaves  or  lamina;  is  not  performed  by  transverse  sections, 
but  made  vertically  round  the  stem.  The  most  perfect  stems  are  selected  for  this  purpose; 
few,  however,  being  so  free  from  knots  as  to  produce  a  cuttmg  more  than  nine  or  ten  mches 
long.  It  was  Dr.  Livingstone  who  first  brought  from  China  to  Europe  a  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  he  presented,  about  twenty-nine  years  ago,  to  Miss  Jack,  who  was  celebralec. 
fijT  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  her  artificial  flowers.  Formed  of  rice  paper,  they  obtained 
additional  celebrity,  fetched  very  high  prices,  and  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  persons  of 
(he  greatest  rank  and  most  acknowledged  taste.     For  a  bouquet  which  Miss  Jack  presented 
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to  the  Pvinees3  Charlotte,  she  received  the  regal  present  of  7ffl.  WT-.en  Dr.  Livingstone 
first  procured  the  rice  paper  from  the  Chinese,  tlie  pieces  did  not  exceed  four  inches  siiuare ; 
they  were  dyed  of  various  sliades  and  colours,  and  cost  about  6d.  each  square.  Since  that 
time  the  price  has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  size  of  the  pieces  increased,  so  as  to  Be  up- 
wards of  a  foot  long  and  five  inches  across,  and  preserving  Iheir  natural  whiteness.  The 
tinted  pieces  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  their  artificial  flowers,  and  the  plain  white 
for  makirfg  drawings  upon.  Now,  this  material  is  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  that  it  is  in 
request  with  all  persons  who  visit  Canton.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plant  producing 
this  curious  and  beautiful  material  is  not  known  lo  botanists ;  for  we  are  satiaflod  that,  in  the 
Botanical  Miscellany  (vol.  i.  p.  90.),  two  substances  are  confounded  under  the  name  of 
Rice  paper,  the  soft  and  spungy  stems  of  the  jEschynomene  paludosa  (called  Shola  in  Hin- 
dostan,  and  described  at  page  335  of  this  volume),  and  the  stems  producing  the  substance  in 
question,  which  are  of  a  far  more  delicate  texture,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  China,  and  as  far 
as  can  be  judged.from  a  drawing  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  belong  to  the  Malva^ 
cete ;  an  opinion,  aa  we  think,  also  entertained  by  Professor  Lindley. 

Tea  is  a  vegetable  which  has  lately  risen  into  such  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  and 
which  is  60  restricted,  in  its  still  extended  cultivation,  lo  China  and  its  dependencies,  that 
we  should  hardly  be  excused  did  we  not  offer  some  remarks  upon  it.  Two  kinds  of  Tea 
plant  are  commonly  cultivated  in  our  green-houses ;  the  one  under  the  name  of  Thea  viridis, 
or  Green  Tea,  the  other  of  Thea  Bohea,  or  Black  Tea;  and  which  appellations  had  been 
given  them,  pertly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  relative  colours  of  the  foliage,  and 
partly  under  the  impression  that  (he  former  produced  the  Green  Tea  of  the  shops,  and  the 
latter  the  Black  Tea,  But  this  idea  seems  to  be  founded  upon  no  good  authority,  aa  we 
shall  presently  show ;  and  even  with  regard  lo  T.  viridis  and  T.  Bohea,  botanists  are  by  no 

means  agreed  as  to  their  specific  identity :   indeed,  a  general 

opmion  prevails  that  they  are  mere  varieties;  an  opinion,  however, 
in  which  we  do  not  coincide.  Thea  viridis  is  a  large,  strong- 
growing,  almost  hardy  plant,  with  its  branches  spreading,  its  leaves 
three  to  five  inches  long,  very  broadly  lanceolate,  pale  green, 
singularly  waved,  the  margin  reflected:  the  flowers  are  large, 
solitary  mostly  confined  to  the  upper  axil ;  they  appear  in  autumn 
SIX  weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  those  of  T.  Bohea  (_fig.  652.). 
while  the  latter  is  of  smaller  size,  with  remarkably  erect  stiff 
branches,  leaves  not  above  half  or  two'thu^  the  size  of  the 
former  perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  dark  green,  bearing,  in 
the  e\il3  of  numerous  leaves,  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are 
smaller  and  have  a  slight  fragrance,  and  are  in  perfection  during 
Winter  It  will  not  endure  our  frosts.  Both  kinds  are  indeed  so 
frequent  in  collections,  that  every  one  baa  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
Black  roB  amining  them  and  exercising  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  their  characters.  The  difiiculty  is  much  greater  in  de- 
ling which  of  these  specie*!  is  the  one  cultivated  in  Chma :  whether  both  may  not  he 
employed  in  thi"  production  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  Tea,  or  whether  tliey  may  not  be  indis- 
crimmately  used  fir  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  jealous  over  the  processes  employed  in 
the  preparation  ot  Teas ,  and,  the  Tea  counfry  being  at  a  great  distance  from  the  European 
Factory  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  scientific  person  has,  from  actual  personal  observation, 
been  able  to  decide  the  question 

An  assertion  ti  indeed,  (and,  perhaps,  rather  too  hastily,)  made  in  the  General  System  of 
Gardening  and  Botany,  namely,  that  "all  the  different  kinds  of  teas  brought  to  this  country 
from  China  are  the  produce  of  Thea  viridis;"  and  again,  under  Thea  Bohea,  "This  is  felsely 
called  Bohea  Tea;  as  we  find  the  Bohea  leaa  of  the  shops,  as  welt  as  other  kinds,  both  green 
and  black,  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  former  species,  T.  viridis."  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Narrative  of 
a.  Journey  to  the  Interior  of  China,  satisfactorily  notices  the  two  kinds  of  tea  plant  under 
consideration,  and  he  adds,  "from  persons  conversant  witli  the  Chineee  method,  I  learned 
that  either  of  the  two  plants  will  afford  the  black  or  green  tea  of  the  shops;  but  that  the 
broad,  thin-leaved  plant  (T,  viridis)  is  preferred  for  making  the  green  tea."  This  statement 
is  corroborated  by  our  valued  friend,  Charles  Millett,  Esq.  of  Canton,  who  holds  a  high  official 
situation  in  the  Company's  Factory  there,  and  to  whom  we  wrote  to  request  information  on 
the  subject.  "  The  Tea  plant,"  he  says,  "  is  almost  as  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton 
08  it  is  in  England.  The  tea  country  is  at  a  great  distance  from  hence,  and  the  teas  brought 
to  Canton  are  several  months  on  their  route  by  inland  navigation.  Of  the  plants  there  are 
two  kinds ;  of  which  one  has  a  leaf  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the  other.  This  difference 
may  partly  arise  from  cultivation;  but  it  is  to  the  various  modes  of  preparation,  that  tho 
green  and  black  Teas  (as  they  are  called  in  England)  of  commerce,  are  due.  In  proof  of 
Uiis,  we  sent  home,  last  year.  Green  Tea  from  the  Black  Tea  plant;  you  may,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  though  there  are  two  plants,  differing  as  much  in  appearance  and  growth  as 
any  two  varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonica,  eacli,  by  proper  management,  will  produce  black 
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or  green  Tea  indifferently.  Tiie  varieties  of  teas  from  the  several  provinces  arise  from  soil, 
culture,  mode  of  preparation,  and,  above  all,  from  the  part  of  the  shrub  whence  the  leaves 
are  jiulied.  Prom  the  eame  individual  plant,  indeed,  there  are  three  crops  or  gatherings 
annually ;  the  first  affords  the  liner  teas,  of  which  the  Pouchong  is  the  produce  of  the  larger 
leaveB  on  the  yonng-  shoots.  The  extreme  shoots,  with  the  openmg  led'-huds,  constitute  the 
Peko.  This  is,  in  England,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  Bowers :  hut  an  examination,  allei 
infusion,  will  clearly  show  its  origin.  The  first  picking  takes  place  in  June,  the  second  in 
July,  and  the  third  in  August."  We  may  add,  that  Kiempfcr's  figure  of  the  Japanese  Tea 
plant,  which  is  evidently  the  plant  in  general  culture  in  that  empire,  is  the  Thea  Bohea,  not 
the  T.  viridis. 

The  native  country  of  bo! h  the  species,  is,  prohahly,  various  parts  of  China;  and  the 
cultivation  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  extending  to  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  and  as  fer  as  laL  45=  N.  in  Japan.  But  the  Tea  districts,  properly  so  called 
are  Uius  stated  by  Dr.  Abel:  —  that  of  the  Green  Tea  is  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan, 
between  29=  and  31=  N.  lat.,  at  the  north-westem  base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
divides  the  provinces  of  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-nan :  the  Black  Tea  district,  in  the  province 
of  Po-kien,  is  contained  within  lat.  97°  and  2a°  N.,  and  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
declivities  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  province  of  Fo-kien  from  that  of  Kiang-si. 

The  different  kinds  of  tea  of  commerce,  as  known  to  us,  are  not  very  numerous :  hut  the 
Baron  de  Schlllmg  has  given  the  names  of  thirty-six  sorts,  copied  from  a  Chinese  MS.  in  his 
possession.  Some  of  the  appellations  are  very  curious.  The  Black  or  Bohea  Teas,  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  names,  are  most  esteemed ;  such  as  Lao-kiun-mei,  or  "  venerable  old 
man's  eyebrows;"  Pekao,  "wiiite  hairs,"  "palm  of  Ihc  immortals,"  &c.  The  leaves  of  some 
kinds  are  used  to  dye  stulfe  black,  others  of  a  golden  colour.  All  the  different  sorts  of  tea 
may  be  distinguislied,  by  the  experienced  merchant,  merely  by  the  taste.  The  situation  of 
sayer  of  teas  at  Canton  requires  this  sort  of -laCHlty,  and  the  individual  who  holds  it  enjoys 
i  salary  of  lOOOI.  per  annum  for  tasting  teas  only ! 

The  quantity  of  tea  produced  in  China,  must  be  enormous;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Japan,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable,  though  often  attempted  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere 
(and  mainly  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  labour),  to  cultivate  it  to  advantage  anywhere 
but  in  China  Proper :  and  there  the  Tea  plant  is  spread,  and  not  very  thinly  spread,  over  a 
square  area  of  1,372,450  square  miles.  It  is  now  a  common  beverage  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Its  use  ui  China  reaches  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  An  Indian  prince, 
according  to  the  Japanese,  a  holy  and  religious  character,  of  the  name  of  Darma,  visited 
China,  about  the  year  516  of  the  Christian  era,  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
duties  of  religion.  He  led  a  life  of  great  abstinence,  and  denied  all  manner  of  rest  or  relax- 
ation to  his  body ;  but  he  was  at  length  so  weary  of  his  fatigues  and  fiistmg,  (hat  he  fell 
asleep.  As  a  penance  for  sogreat  a  dereliction  from  duty,  he  cut  off  both  his  own  eye- 
brows, the  instruments  and  ministers  of  his  crime,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground :  each 
eyebrow  became  a  shrub,  and  that  shrub  the  one  now  called  Tea;  whose  virtues  were,  till 
then,  as  unknown  to  the  world  as  the  plant  itseK  _  Darma  quickly  discovered  the  agreeable 
properties  of  the  foliage,  which  endowed  his  mind  with  fresh  powers  to  pursue  his  divine 
meditations.  Having  recommended  the  use  of  it  to  his  disciples,  it  soon  became  general  in 
China,  and  has  now  extended  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth;  while  the  individual 
who  first  discovered  its  qualities  is  held  in  remembrance  by  a  rude  figure,  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  drawings,  of  an  old  man  standing  upon  water,  with  a  reed  under  his  feet,  and  one 
of  his  eyebrows  sprouting  out  into  a  tea  leaf 

Linscliot  is  said  to  be  the  first  traveller  who  tells  of  an  herb  with  which  the  Japanese 
prepare  a  drink,  and  which  they  offer  to  their  guests  as  a  mark  of  high  consideration, 
Caspar  Baohin  speaks  of  it,  in  his  Pinax,  under  the  name  of  Cha.  It  was  very  early  in  the 
17th  century  that  tea  first  became  known  in  Europe;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Dutch  at 
first  carried  on  a  trade,  by  recommending  the  Sage,  which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  Tea 
of  China.  The  use  of  the  former  soon  ceased;  while  that  of  the  latter  daily  increased 
among  us.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  accordmg  to  Lord  Macartney,  the  English  East 
India  Company  did  not  sell  more  than  50,000  lbs,  of  tea,  and  very  little  was  smuggled.  In 
1784,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  1,333,814  lbs, :  now,  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  dependencies,  amounts  to  more  than  30,000,000  lbs. 

Lords  Arlmgton  and  Ossory  brought  home  a  quantity  of  tea  from  Holland,  about  the  year 
1666,  at  which  time  it  was  sold  for  60s.  per  lb.  But  the  practice  of  tea-drmking,  even  in 
public  coffee-houses,  was  not  uncommon  in  England  prior  to  that  period ;  for,  in  1660,  a  duty 
of  Bd.  per  gallon  was  laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold  in  all  coffee-houses.  In  the  sister 
coimtjy  of  Scotland,  a  century  more  elapsed  before  tea  vras  generally  known.  It  has  been 
Btated,  and,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  proving  how  long  a  tune  bad 
passed  before  tea  came  mto  common  use  in  his  native  land,  that  people  are  yet  living  who 
lecoilect  how  the  Lady  Puniphraston,  to  whom  a  pound  of  fine  green  tea  had  been  sent  as 
rt  rare  and  valuable  present,  boiled  the  same,  and  served  it  up  with  melted  butter,  as  condi- 
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nieilt  to  a  salted  rump  of  beef,  and 

make  these  foreign  greens  tender !" 

The  United  States  consume  about  12,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  and  the  Russians  rank  next 
as  consumers  of  this  article.  Their  trade  with  the  "  celestial  empire,"  as  may  be  conjectured 
by  the  proximity  of  their  territories,  is  by  land;  and  it  is  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  tea  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  long  voyage.  It  is  sent 
from  Russia  to  Germany,  wheie  it  fetches  a  high  price,  under  the  name  of  Caravan  Tea. 
But,  in  Russia,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tea,  not  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe  (and,  indeed, 
Russia  its  consumption  is  confined  to  the  Asiatic  -■>■"■■ 
made  use  of  in  the  interesting  travels  of  Ledebour  i 
lately  been  explained  to  us,  and  a  specimen  shown  u 
intelligent  missionary,  who  has  resided  for  ten  years 
Brick  Tea  is  in  very  general  use  among  the  Mongol! 

at  Fo-kien,  and  consists  of  old  or  coarse  damaged  leaves  and  stalks  pressed  into  moulds  and 
dried  in  the  oven.  Of  this  a  small  quantity  is  taken,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  infused  for 
a  long  time  in  boiling  water  before  the  infosion  is  ready ;  which,  however,  is  too  bad  for  the 
Chinese  taste.  The  people  above  mentioned  generally  add  to  it  a  little  salt  and  milk,  and 
sometimes  flour,  fried  in  oil. 

Liimffius  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  interesting  and  valuable  plant  alive  to  Europe : 
but  not  till  he  had  esperienccd  many  disappointments.  The  seeds  would  never  bear  the 
voyage;  for,  like  all  oily  seeds,  they  turned  rancid  in  a  short  lime.  His  pupil  Osbeck  brought 
a  living  plant  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  washed  overboard  during  a 
storm.  Lngerstriem  conveyed  two  shrubs,  for  the  true  tea,  to  Upsal :  but  they  turned  out 
to  be  Camellias,  which  the  Chinese  call  by  the  same  name;  not  distinguishing  it  (any  more 
than  some  able  European  bolanisls)  generically  from  Thea.  Some  time  after,  one  reached 
the  harbour  of  Gottenburg  in  good  health;  but,  the  evening  before  landing,  the  captain  set 
the  plant  on  the  table  of  his  cabin,  where  it  was  oaten  by  rats.  At  lenglh,  Linnoeus  advised 
Captain  Elaberg  to  sow  the  fresh  seeds  in  pots  of  earth  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
China;  so  that  they  might  vegetate  afler  passing  the  line;  and  the  growing  plants  were 
thus  brought  in  safety  to  Gottenburg  on  the  3d  October,  1763,  and  transported  to  the  botanic 
garden  of  Upsal. 

SuBSiEOT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  Zoology  of  China  is  as  little  known  as  its  internal  geography;  nor  do  we  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  preserved  animals  having  been  sent  from  this  part  of  Asia, 
The  vague  accounts  of  the  old  travellers  cannot  be  much  relied  upoa  Excessive  population 
has  no  doubt  extirpated  or  driven  away  the  native  quadrupeds  of  any  considerable  size,  nor 
can  many  birds  be  expected  m  a  country  where  every  acre  of  ground  is  sedulously  cultivated. 
These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  to  those  provinces  which  form  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
while  of  the  rest  we  are  in  complete  ignorance. 

ion  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous  drawings  of  birds, 
e  artists,  and  from  a  few  gleanings  made  fiom  other  sources, 
■e  mao-nififpnt  birds,  and  no  less  than  four  species  appear  as 
to  n  to  a  d  t,  ntral  Asia.  Three  of  these,  namely, 
the  Ring,  the  Golden  or  Paint- 
ed (j!^.  653.),  and  the  Pen- 
cilled  Pheasants,  have  been 
long  domesticated ;  and,  iron» 
their  great  beauty,  are  the 
chief  ornaments  of  our  avia- 
ries; but  the  Superb  Pheasant 
(P.  supcrbus)  is  only  known 
from  drawings,  and  from  its 
beautiful  tail  feathers,  which 
occasionally  are  sent  to  Europe 
as  curiosities. 

The  Pisii,  (Jelmeated  by  the  natives,  exhibit  a  great  variety ;  and  from  China  we  have 
derived  the  gold  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds. 

The  Insects  are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  common  sorts  are  put  into  little  deal  boxes, 
well  preserved,  and  sold  to  Europeans  at  the  factories.  The  Chinese  Lantern  Fly  emits  b 
Effong  phosphoric  light  from  its  lonw  trunk-like  snout.  The  Bombyx  Atlas  F,  is  one  of  the 
largest  moths  in  the  world,  measuring  full  eight  inches  from  one  tip  of  the  wings  to  the 

The  White  Wax  Insect  {fifr.  654,  a)  deserves  a  more  particular  notico,  as  producing  an 
important  necessary  of  life,     llie,  perfect  insect  (i)  has  been  named  by  Fabricius  Cicada 
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Jimbita  but  it  is  the  larva  which  furnishes  tiic  substance 
ifself  hir  George  Staunton  mentions  them  as  insects  not 
much  exceeding  the  size  of  a  fly,  having  very  curious  pecti- 
nated appendages,  rising  in  a  curve,  and  bending  towards  the 
heswt  the  whde  insect  being  covered  with  a  white  powder; 
this  powdery  substance  is  imparled  to  the  stems  of  tlie  plants, 
upon  which  these  insects  are  found  in  thick  clusters;  it  is 
then  ccUected  by  the  natives;  hot  vegetable  oil  is  then  ap- 
plied and  the  whole,  when  cold,  coagulateg,  and  becomes  as 
hrm  a«  bees'-wax.  As  a  medicinal  drug  it  is  in  high  estima- 
"  """"  tion  throughout  China,  and,  when  made  into  candles,  is  reck- 

oned superior  for  that  purpose  to  bees  -wax 

The  Silkworm   now  cultivated  m  southern  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to 
have  come  originally  ftom  China  and  there  appear  (o  be  other  species  capable  of  producing 

silk  cocoons  of  nearly  equal  value.     The  singularity  of  this 

people  is  likewise  apparent  in  their  fondness  for  beautiful 
injects  little  cages  with  living  specimens  of  shining  and 
splendid  beetles  (Bupres(ides),  and  of  chirping  Cicadas, 
being  exposed  in  the  markets,  and  hung  in  the  diawing- 
rooms,  for  the  amusement  of  the  wealthy. 

The  Domestic  animals  are  better  known  than  the  wild 
ones  The  Chinese  Oxen  are  of  the  humped  bind,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  of  two  breeds.  One  is  equal  to  the  smaller 
British  race,  with  very  abort  horns,  bent  back,  and  the  colour 
ot  the  hide  frequently  white  (jig'.  655.).  The  otlier,  or 
dwarf  Zebu  is  so  wonderfully  small  as  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  hog:  it  is  commonly 
grayish  white  with  or  without  lery  little  horns.     The  Pigs,  also,  are  proverbially  small. 

Sect,  III, — Historical  Geography. 
No  country  has  experienced  fewer  revolutions  than  China,  or  lias  sustained  so  littJe  change 
from  those  to  which  it  has  been  actually  subjected.  The  brief  notices  of  the  Homan  histo- 
rians, in  the  first  centuries,  represent  the  Chinese  to  have  been  precisely  such  a  people  as 
they  now  are, — quiet,  peaceable,  industrious ;  and  U>  have  had,  even  at  this  early  period, 
ailJt,  and  perhaps  tea,  for  their  staple  productions.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  possess  a  much 
more  complete  and  connected  series  of  annals  than  any  other  nation  of  Asia.  Some  of 
these,  indeed,  are  manifestly  fabulous,  ascending  to  a  period  of  49,000  years.  The  Shoo- 
king,  however,  the  first  strictly  official  portion,  begins  only  at  the  credible  date  of  3000 
years  before  Christ  At  that  time,  the  country  is  represented  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  barbarism,  and  the  invention,  first  of  the  necessary  and  then  of  the  orna- 
mental arts,  is  ascribed,  in  these  regal  documents,  to  successive  early  kings  of  China,  It 
appears,  however,  that,  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  China  was  divided 
among  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who  acknowledged  in  the  emperor  little  more  than  a  feu 
dal  supremacy.  About  this  time  arose  Confiicius,  whose  master  mind,  improving,  probably, 
on  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors,  established  tliose  principles  of  law,  manners,  and  govern- 
ment which  have  since  predominated  in  China,  A  series  of  struggles  continued  during 
many  ages.  These  being  at  length  suppressed,  a  complete  despotism,  tempered,  indeed,  by 
institutions  and  customs  calculated  to  give  it  a  mild  and  protecting  character,  was  estab- 
lished. Thus  situated,  the  nation  lost  its  military  energy,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  those 
barbarous  neighbours  who  roam  over  the  high  table-lands  of  central  Asia,  But  China  has 
civilised  her  invaders;  and  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  empire  have  survived  the 
ehoeks  of  successive  conquest.  The  most  perilous  was  that  made  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Zingis  Khan,  a  ferocious  chief,  who  committed  destructive  ravages,  and  even  formed  the 
dreadfiil  design  of  converting  all  China  into  a  pasture-field;  but  this  project  was  happily 
renounced.  His  successors  made  it  their  study  to  maintain,  restore,  and  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  Chinese  institutions.  They  were  supplanted  by  ft  native  Chinese  dynasty,  bearing 
the  appellation  of  Ming ;  hut  in  (he  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  tJie  Mandshur  Tar- 
tars, from  the  northern  side  of  the  Groat  Wall,  again  over-ran  the  empire,  which,  however, 
they  appear,  from  the  first,  to  have  governed  mildly,  and  according  to  its  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  This  dynasty  has  greatly  extended  the  foreign  dominion  of  China.  Retaining 
and  enlarging  their  northern  possessions,  they  have  extended  their  empire  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  Russia,  for  the  space  of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude.  They  have  added  to 
it  all  Eastern  Tartary,  to  Casligar,  inclusive;  and,  witliin  the  last  eighty  years,  Thibet, 
formerly  a  sacred  and  independent  territory,  has  been  compelled  to  own  their  sway. 

Sect,  IV, — Political  Geography. 

There  is  not,  tfnd  perhaps  never  was,  on  the  fecc  of  the  earth,  a  government  more  purely 

and  entirely  despotic  than  the  Chinese.     No  power,  honour,  or  distinction  exists,  except  tha 
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which  centres  in,  and  emanates  from,  the  sovereign.  In  every  other  country,  even  of  Asia, 
lliere  arc  some  hereditary  offices;  some  descendants  of  ancient  princes;  above  all,  some 
classes  elevated,  as  it  were,  to  a  higher  scale  of  social  existence  than  the  rest;  by  all  which 
means,  strong  and  permanent  lines  of  demarcation  are  drawn  between  the  different  portions 
of  the  community.  In  China,  no  distinctions  are  owned  between  man  and  man,  except 
those  conferred  by  ofBce ;  and  to  these,  tlie  highest  and  the  lowest  are  permitted  eqnally  to 
aspire.  This  supreme  power  of  the  monarch  is  claimed  for  him  as  tlie  representative  of 
Deity  on  earth,  and  the  sole  representative ;  for  the  Chinese,  proud  of  the  extent  and  popu 
lousness  of  their  own  empire,  and  very  ignorant  of  all  beyond  it,  are  easily  persuaded  that 
the  world  does  not  contain  a  nation  which  is  not  subject  or  tributary  to  the  "  son  of  heaven." 
One  God  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  only  one  Ta-wkang-te,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  administration.  When  any  mission  or  embassy  arrives  from  a  foreign  court,  (be  people 
are  told  that  it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conveying  tribute  and  homage  to  the  celestial  em- 
peror. The  individuals  composing  Lord  Macartney's  mission  were  not  a  little  disconcerted 
by  seeing  a  placard  to  thjs  effect  alEsed  to  the  barge  in  which  they  were  conveyed  up  the 
Peiho;  though,  on  reflection,  they  judged  it  inexpedient  to  notice  the  circumstance.  The 
relation  of  a  parent  to  his  children  is  another  image  under  which  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Chinese  monain;h  is  represented.  Corresponding  with  this,  the  parental  authority  is  uni- 
formly held  forth  as  entirely  paramotmt.  A  parent  may  sell  his  children  for  slaves ,  and  if 
he  kill  them,  he  mcurs  only  a  moderate  penalty ;  but  if  a  child  addresses  even  abusive  lan- 
guage to  his  father  or  grandfather,  he  is  liable  to  be  put  to  death. 
/  Although,  however,  the  despotism  of  China  be  thus  entirely  raised  above  any  direct  and 
positive  check,  it  is  yet  in  practice  the  most  mild  anil  protecting  of  any  that  exists.  The 
monarch  is  held  within  a  circle  of  laws,  institutions,  and  ideas,  by  transgressing  which,  he 
would  lose  the  very  basis  on  which  his  autliority  rests.  The  doctrine,  that  he  is  the  son  and 
vicegerent  of  Deity  implies  that  he  will  use  this  high  descent  and  power  in  securing  pros- 
perity to  the  nation  over  whom  he  thus  holds  a  higher  than  earthly  sway ;  and  this  is  sc 
fiilly  recognised,  that,  even  when  his  people  are  suffering  under  evils  of  nature,  famine, 
earthquake,  or  inundation,  he  takes  the  blame,  humbles  himself,  lasts,  and  strips  himself  of 
his  costly  attire,  as  a  penitent  under  whose  sins  his  people  are  groanmg.  The  paternal  cha- 
racter equally  implies  an  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who,  amid  the 
veneration  with  which  they  view  these  relations,  are  not  forgetful  of  tho  accompanying 
obligations,  or  indisposed  to  revolt  when  they  suffer  severely  from  the  non-observance  of 
Jiem.  All  prudent  emperors,  therefore,  are  at  considerable  pains  to  impress  the  idea  that 
Jiey  govern  consistently  with  their  lofty  pretensions.  Above  all,  usage  from  time  immemorial 
^\BB  established  a  certain  regular  system  of  administration  peculiar  to  China,  and  which  tho 
most  barbarous  conquerors,  after  the  first  license  of  victory  was  over,  have  found  it  wise  te 
sanction  and  support. 

In  this  system,  the  fundamental,  and,  certainly,  highly  laudable  maxim,  has  been,  to  make 
knowledge  Uie  sole  ground  of  official  rank  and  public  employmenL  The  examinations  for 
this  purpose  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  apparent  impartiality,  and,  as  seems  to  be 
generally  believed,  with  much  real  fairness.  Strict  precautions  are  adopted  for  this  purpose ; 
siich  as,  that  every  piece  of  composition  that  is  to  be  judged,  must  be  given  in  sealed  and 
anonymous.  There  are  three  degrees,  which  the  missionaries,  in  lieu  of  the  uncouth  Chinese 
appellations,  designate  by  the  European  titles  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor.  The  first 
seems  to  be  merely  preparatory ;  the  second  qualifies  the  successflil  candidate  to  enter  into 
the  class  of  mandarins,  in  which  is  vested  the  whole  administration  of  China.  The  mandarins 
are  divided  into  nine  degrees,  rising  from  the  lowest,  who  are  collectors  of  the  revenue,  to 
the  highest,  who  are  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces.  As  usual  with  the  officers  of  an 
absolute  government,  each  mandarin  exercises  within  his  sphere  an  authority  as  uncontrolled 
as  that  of  the  head  of  tlie  slate.  His  duty  is  not  only  to  govern  the  people,  but  also  to  preach 
to  them ;  and  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  due  exercise  of  this  iiinction.  The  tenour 
of  the  official  prelectiiMis  turns  chiefly  upon  industry,  peace,  order,  and  respect  to  parents, 
Ihe  favourite  Chinese  virtues ;  and  especial  stress  is  laid  upon  their  duties  as  faithful  subjects 
and  as  payers  of  taxes.  A  portion  of  the  mandarins  are  employed  in  carrying  on  those  ex- 
aminations according  to  which  the  several  dignities  are  bestowed.  Those  for  the  lowest 
degree  are  conduct^  by  a  special  class  migrating  for  that  purpose  from  place  to  place.  The 
second  degree  must  be  the  result  of  an  examination  in  the  <^pilal  city  of  the  province,  and 
under  the  eye  "of  tlie  governor.  The  highest  rank  ottsmUe,  here  translated  doctor,  must  bt. 
the  result  of  a  triennial  examination  at  Peking.  It  is  considered  necessary  for  all  high  ant, 
independent  command,  even  for  the  governor  of  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  A  few 
doctors,  under  the  appellation  otkan-lin,  obtab  superior  distinction  and  respect,  Accordmg 
to  an  established  regulation,  each  individual  who  attains  any  of  the  prescribed  ranks  in  lite- 
rature is  promoted,  according  to  seniority,  and  as  vacancies  occur,  to  the  corresponding 
places  in  the  government ;  and,  though  there  appear  to  be  many  instances  of  fevour,  fraud 
and  even  bribery,  tlie  general  practice  is  conformable  to  this  rule.  Various  and  strict  regu 
intions  are  also  made,  to  restrain  each  mandarin  within  the  limits  of  liis  duty.     No  one  te 
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ceives  office  in  hie  native  province,  or  even  m  the  adjoining  one;  end  Lne  same  lunciioi.ary 
is  rarely  continued  in  the  same  place  more  than  three  years.  A  triennial  survey  is  performed, 
anu  reports  are  made  lay  the  higher  officers  on  the  conduct  of  their  inferiors.  All  thesa 
precautions  are  not,  it  is  supposed,  sufficient  to  guard  against  much  corruption  and  mis- 
government;  which,  in  so  extensive  a  system,  may  be  readily  believed,  not  only  from  the 
unfortunate  propensity  of  human  nature  to  abuse  power,  but  from  the  degraded  character 
which  despotism  naturally  produces  in  its  agents.  Yet,  that  a  system  which  maintains  by 
much  the  greatest  mass  of  population  anywhere  united  under  one  government  in  a  state  of 
uninterrupted  industry,  order,  and  well-heing,  should  be  radically  bad  and  corrupt,  seems  a 
very  rash  and  hasty  conclusion. 

The  laws  of  China  have  been  compiled  not  with  any  large  or  statesman-like  views,  but 
with  a  minute  and  elaborate  care  to  lay  down  the  various  descriptions  of  offence,  and  appor- 
tion to  each  a  suitable  punishment.  The  cane  is  the  grand  instrumen't  of  government;  and 
all  China  has  been  compared  to  a  school,  kept  in  awe  by  the  rod  of  a  master.  For  its  appli- 
cation, the  law  specifies  two  distinct  dimensions  of  length  and  thickness,  and  more  pointedly 
fixes  the  number  of  blows  to  bo  inflicted  on  the  offender.  For  crirr.Gs  of  a  deeper  dye  than 
those  which  the  cane  can  chastise,  banishment  in  difierent  degrees  is  inflicted ;  and  for  those 
still  more  flagrant,  death  is  awarded.  Mercy,  however,  may  be,  and  is  exercised  by  com- 
muting punisliments  of  every  grade  with  different  sums,  according  to  a  schedule,  which  the 
law  carefully  fixes.  The  Chinese  have  not  improved  so  fiir  in  legisktion  as  to'abolish  the 
barbarous  practice  of  endeavouring  to  extract  confession  by  torture,  and  that  of  visiting  the 
crime  of  the  guilty  upon  his  innocent  &mily.  The  objects  of  punishment  are,  generally 
speaking,  reasonable,  and  resemble  those  of  other  civilised  nations ;  but  there  is  an  attempt 
minutely  to  detail  the  various  shades  of  guilt,  and  to  fix  a  degree  of  punishment  correspond- 
ing to  each,  which  ia  vain,  and  even  ridiculous.  This  detail  is  peculiarly  copious  in  cases 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  extensive  prevalenl:e  of  which  is  thus  proved,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  probably  very  imperfectly  guarded  against  The  Chinese  laws  have  also  the  infirmity 
common  to  some  early  codes,  of  interfering  in  concerns  beyond  their  province ;  such  as  forms, 
ceremonies,  dress,  and  little  transactions  beneath  the  notice  of  a  legislator.  The  manner  in 
which  an  inferior  bows  to,  or  salutes  his  superior;  the  terms  of  the  card  written  to  him ;  tho 
mode  in  which  it  ia  folded ;  the  ceremonial  of  visiting,  are  all  fixed  by  statute.  Whether  a 
Chinese  sits  down  or  rises  up ;  whether  he  receives  company  at  home  or  walks  abroad,  there 
is  a  mle  fixed ;  and  the  cane  is  always  at  hajid  to  puni^  its  violation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  police  is  vigilant  and  eflfective;  and  the  laws  are  certainly  not 
sanguinary;  since  in  1784,  the  entire  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  is  stated  by 
Amiot  at  1384,  a  number  deemed  unusually  large  ;  yet,  at  a  moderate  estuuate  of  the  total 
population,  it  would  not  be  more  than  one  in  108,(X)0. 

The  revenue  of  China  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  land  tax,  or  rather  rent ;  for  the  sove- 
reign, as  in  other  Asiatic  despotisms,  is  held  to  be  the  general  proprietor.  According  to  the 
usual  Oriental  scale,  one-tenth  of  the  produce  ia  levied.  There  is  no  lease,  but  ejection  is 
not  usual.  The  inferior  kinds  of  grain  are  exempted.  The  produce  is  paid  chiefly  in  kind, 
and  is  conveyed  to  Peking  in  the  imperial  barges  (Jig.  656.)  through  the  canals  and  rivers. 
ana  The  tax  on  salt  is  also  very  heavy,  and 

its  produce  reckoned  at  about  a  fourth 
of  the  land  tax ;  and  another  fourth  is 
supposed  to  be  constituted  by  the  du- 
ties on  imports  and  exports,  the  transit 
duties  from  province  to  province,  and 
a  variety  of^  minor  sources.  Of  the 
manufactured  as  well  as  Ihe  landed 
pnduce,  a  portion  is  paid  in  kind  into 
the  treasury.  The  only  estimate  of  its 
amount  hitherto  formed  in  Europe  is 
derived  from  a  Chinese  Encyclopaedia, 
China  BarsQs  ■  where  It  is  rated  at  12,000,000/.  ster- 

ling, which  in  Britain  might  be  reck- 
oned eqnal  in  value  to  four  tunes  that  sum.  With  such  an  impost,  China  would  not  appear 
at  all  heavily  (axed  according  to  its  population;  but  there  is  a  question,  whether  this  inciiides 
the  taxes  levied  in  kind,  and  if  it  does  not,  the  heaviest  of  the  Chinese  burdens  would  not 
be  included. 

The  military  force  of  China  ban  been  represented,  in  regard  to  numbers  at  least,  as  very 
imposing :  it  has  even  been  made  to  amount  to  millions.  Grosier  and  Van  Braam,  however, 
seem  to  agree  in  fixing  the  actual  number  at  about  800,000.  The  greater  part  are  a  mere 
militia,  in  which  the  population,  when  called  upon,  are  liable  to  serve.  Their  appearance 
(Jig.  657.)  and  habits  are  most  unmililary,  and  they  are  scarcely  called  out  unless  for  pur- 
P')ses  of  police ;  to  pursue  robbers,  and  pass  muster  on  stale  occasions.  Their  paper  helmels, 
tt-ndded  gowns,  quilted  petticoats,  and  clumsy  satin  boots,  exhibit  nothing  of  the  aspect  of 
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port  of  the  throne.  Nothing  more  was  observed  at  PeKng  than  small  piquets  at  the  gates 
and  principal  stations.  The  most  really  effective  corps  is  that  of  the  Tartars,  consisting  of 
light  cavalry,  who  fight  with  the  bow.  Mr.  Barrow,  however,  does  not  doubt  that  30,000 
disciplined  European  troops  might  march  from  Peking  to  Canton,  withont  meeting  any 
Berioos  resistance.  It  appears  from  ancient  records  that  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  made  use 
not  only  of  gunpowder,  but  even  of  something  resembling  cannon ;  bnt  artillery  does  not  at 
present  constitute  any  part  of  the  effective  force  of  the  empire. 

The  Chinese  government  have,  as  already  observed,  very  numerous  barges,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  tribute,  and  other  accommodations;  also  a  few  armed  vessels  to  suppress  smug- 
glmg  and  piracy;  but  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  navy.  An  American  frigate  would 
beat  the  whole  of  their  maritime  force. 

Sect.  V. — Produclive  Ittdustry, 

No  nation  is  so  famed  for  industry,  in  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  human  subsistence. 
The  lands,  in  particular,  which  are  at  all  capable  of  culture,  ate  tilled  wilh  a  minute  care, 
without  Example  among  any  olher  people.  The  peculiar  imjwrtance  attached  to  apiculture 
is  testified  by  an  annual  festival,  in  which  the  emperor  exhibits  himself  to  his  subjects  guid- 
ing the  plough.  It  is  not,  however,  supported  by  any  large  application  of  skill,  science,  or 
capital.  The  Chinese  carry  on  fiirming  on  a  small  scale,  with  rude  instruments,  and  almost 
no  cattle.  Their  chief  exertions  are  employed  in  irrigating  their  fields ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  chain  pump,  they  draw  water  out  of  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  inundate  the 
crops  of  rice  as  soon  as  they  are  sown.  This  is  done  twice  a  year,  and  two  crops  are  in 
general  raised  annually,  without  intermission  or  rotation.  The  highest  mountains  are  formed 
into  terraces,  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  allow  what  is 
superfluous  to  pass;  and  reservoirs  are  fiirmed  on  the  summits.  The  Chinese  steep  the  seed- 
corn  in  liquid  manure,  and  use  the  drill  husbandry  in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  seed  in 
broadcast ;  and  the  crop,  when  reaped,  is  placed  on  bamboo  frames,  and  carried  home  on 
men's  shoulders.  Great  care  is  also  taken  in  transporting  soils,  and  tempering  them  by 
mixture  witJi  those  of  an  opposite  character,  as  sand  with  a  thick  and  adhesive  clay,  and 
marl  with  soils  that  are  too  light.  But  the  Chinese  are,  above  all,  noted  for  Iheir  expedients 
in  collecting  manure,  which,  from  the  small  number  of  cattle  employed,  is  an  object  of  great 
scarcity.  Substances  are  appropriated  to  this  purpose  which  are  never  Uiought  of  elsewhere. 
The  urine  of  men  and  animals  is  most  sadulously  collected;  to  which  is  a^ed  human  hair, 
all  sorts  of  decayed  herbs,  with  every  offal  and  refuse  which  the  strictest  scrutiny  can  dis- 
cover in  the  corners  of  streets  and  cities.  As  this  manure,  however,  is  little  required  on 
the  inundated  lands,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  employed  in  raising  culinary  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly a  species  of  brassica,  called  petsai,  or  white  herb,  which  fijrms  a  favourite  article 
of  food  *ith  the  Chinese. 

A  grand  and  peculiar  object  of  Chinese  industry  is  the  tea  plant  It  flourishes  on  the  hills 
of  southern  China,  chiefly  between  the  tropic  and  the  latitude  of  30°.  It  is  a  bushy  shrub, 
somewhat  resembling  the  rose  or  myrtle  tree,  and  which  shoots  leafy  branches  almost  iron, 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  The  plants  occur  wild ;  hut  when  cultivated,  they  are  set  in  rows 
four  feet  from  each  other,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  collecting  the  leaves,  are  artificially 
prevented  from  rising  beyond  a  certain  height.     Whether  the  green  and  black  teas  be  the 

Eroduce  of  different  species  of  plants,  is  a  question  discussed  in  the  section  on  Chinese 
ilany.  The  black  teas  grow  chiefly  in  Fo-kien,  and  part  of  Canton ;  the  green,  m  the  more 
southerly  districts  of  Kiang-nan,Kiang-si,end  Tche-ltiang.  They  are  raised  in  elevated  and 
hilly  districts,  and  generally  in  small  compartments,  like  gardens.  The  earlier  the  leaves 
ore  olucke*]  they  are  the  mors  raluahio  and  highly  flavoured,  though,  ol'  course,  the  produce 
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ia  aniatler.  In  black  tea,  a  few  leaf-buds  plucked  early  in  the  spring  constitute  pekoe.  The 
successive  later  pluckings  foTm  the  congou,  souchong,  and,  lastly,  bohetu  Green  tea  ia  simi 
larly  divided  into  gunpowder,  imperial,  hyson,  and  twankay.  The  leaves  are  rolled  into  tlii: 
usual  form  by  being-  passed  through  the  fingers  of  a  female,  and  then  dried  on  thin  eartlier. 
and  iron  plates  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  raerchanls  arrive  at  the  end  of  harvest,  give  it  e 
second  drying,  separate  tlie  different  qualities,  and,  after  packing  it  in  large  chests,  convey 
it  (o  Canton. 

Ajnong  other  important  agricultural  products  is  the  sugar-cane,  which  appears  to  be  taller 
and  more  juicy  than  that  of  the  West  Indies ;  but,  as  it  is  cultivated  on  the  same  small  scale 
as  all  other  articles,  single  proprietors  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  a  mill  on  their  grounds. 
The  cane  ia  boiled,  and  its  juice  expressed  by  migratory  dealers,  who  bring  machinery  of  a 
"iharacter  very  inferior  to  that  used  in  our  plantations,  yet  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  Mul- 
berry trees  are  necessary  for  tie  production  of  silk,  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  empire. 
These  trees,  which  do  not  appear  to  difier  from  those  of  Europe,  are  reared  with  the  greatest 
care,  in  rows  ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder,  and  on  beds  of  a  moist  loamy  earth.  They  are 
frequently  pruned  or  dwarfed,  in  order  to  make  them  produce  young  shoots  with  tender 
leaves,  wliich  are  supposed  to  be  much  more  nutritious  than  those  upon  older  branches. 
The  'nsecta  are  nursed  in  small  houses  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  plantations,  in  order  to 
be  removed  from  all  noise ;  for  tlie  Chinese  have  an  idea  that  they  will  be  injured  even  by 
the  barking  of  a  dog.  After  the  silk  is  wound  off,  the  aurelias  become  an  article  of  food. 
That  no  ground  may  be  lost,  the  intervals  between  the  trees  are  planted  with  rice.  Cotton 
is  raised  in  the  middle  provinces  in  large  quantities,  yet  still  not  sufficient  to  dispense  with 
importation  from  Bombay.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown  and  consumed ;  and  we  may  also 
mention  camjAor,  ginseng,  and  a  variety  of  leguminous  plants. 

As  a  manufecturmg  people,  the  Chinese  are  also  eminent.  The  fabric  of  porcelain,  so 
superior  in  beauty  to  every  other  species  of  earthenware,  originated  entirely  with  them- 
and,  though  the  Kste  of  their  imitators  in  Europe  has  produced  more  elegant  patterns,  they 
are  still  unrivalled  as  to  its  whiteness,  hanlness,  and  the  transparency  of  the  colours;  the 
materials  of  which  they  possess  a  peculiar  art  in  extracting  from  a  vast  variety  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  Silk  also  ia  a  fabric  which  the  western  world  has  learned 
from  the  Cliinese;  and  the  silks  of  China  are  still  unequalled  as  to  richness,  though  ia 
Europe  they  are  considered  too  heavyj  and  those  of  France  and  Italy  are  preferred.  TJiat 
light  and  elegant  cotton  stuff  which  we  call  nankeen,  derives  ila  name  from  the  great 
Chinese  city  where  it  is  manu&ctured,  and  the  cotton  which  grows  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince is  said  to  have  naturally  the  yellow  colour  peculiar  fo  it;  but  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us, 
that  this  colour  is  not  worn  by  the  Chmese  themselves,  and  that  blue,  black,  and  brown,  are 
preferred  by  them.  The  Chinese  ornamented  papers,  so  much  admired  in  Europe,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe.  Their  lackered  ware  would  be  highly  distinguished,  were  it  not 
here  eclipsed  by  that  of  their  Japanese  neighbours.  A  number,  however,  of  little  ornamented 
trinkets  and  toys  are  made  with  the  simplest  instruments,  and  by  the  hands  of  single  indi^ 
viduals;  yet  with  a  beauty  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  rival.  Such  are  their  ivory  fans 
and  baskets ;  their  ornaments  of  tortoise  shell  and  mother  of  pearl ;  their  silver  filigree  and 
lackered  cabinets,  chests,  &e.  Their  paper  and  printing  are  both  good,  and  their  ink,  for 
some  purposes,  superior  to  European. 

Trade  must  be  considerable  in  a  country  so  extensive,  and  abounding  with  so  many  valu- 
able commodities;  yet  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  almost  wholly  internal.  China  sup- 
plies within  itself  nearly  all  tlie  commodities  which  minister  either  to  the  uae  or  the  pleasure 
of  her  inhabitants.  Her  foreign  trade  is  permitted  only  at  two  points,  and  under  the  narrow- 
est restrictions:  and  though  it  be  considerable  to  the  nations  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  by 
Chma  herself  it  is  scarcely  felt  as  a  national  oljecL  Another  great  commercial  want  in 
China  is  that  of  a  moneyed  interest.  Capital  is  so  scarce,  and  to  little  feeling  of  security 
exists,  that  money  is  lent  only  on  pawn ;  and,  in  that  case,  ^vemment  restricts  the  interest 
to  three  per  cent,  per  month,  above  which  rate,  of  course,  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  rise. 
Such  a  deficiency,  in  a  country  bo  wealthy  and  a  people  so  industrious,  seems  to  imply  in 
this  boasted  admmistmtion  some  radical  defect,  some  want  of  protection  for  all  fortunes  that 
rise  above  the  humblest  mediocrity.  There  is  no  system  of  credit  established  between  the 
merchants  of  distant  provinces,  no  bills  of  exchange ;  no  circulating  mcdiutc,  except  a  eoppec 
coin  of  the  value  of  the  third  of  a  ferthing.  In  this  respect  China  yields  gfeatly  to  India, 
which,  amid  all  its  political  ogitations,  has  formed  a  great  moneyed  and  banking  interest, 
comprising  some  individuals  of  immense  fortune. 

The  commerce  of  China  is  thus  chiefly  confined  to  the  operation  of  bartering  the  produc- 
tions of  its  different  provinces;  and  these  are  sufficiently  various  to  afford  room  for  a  very 
extensive  traffic.  The  most  ample  fiicilities  ate  afforded  by  the  great  rivers  and  their  numei  ■ 
ous  tributaries,  and  also  by  the  canals,  which  are  constructed  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any 
other  country.  One  of  the  great  objects  is  the  conveyance  to  the  capital  of  the  imperial 
land-rent,  which  is  paid  in  kind,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice.  Van  Braam  was  told,  that  thi! 
barges  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  it  amounted  to  9999,  which,  with  the  Chinese,  i*  au 
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cvon  iiui.iber  and  that  there  were  200,000  sailors  employed,  who  worked  much  more  at  their 
ease  than  thp  rest  of  the  nation.  Salt  is  a  most  extensive  article.  The  British  emliassy 
found,  at  Tiensing',  piles  of  that  commodity,  which  they  calculated  at  600,000,000  pounds. 
It  had  been  brought  from  the  southern  coasis  of  Fo-kien  and  Tche-kiang,  where  it  had  been 
evaporated  by  the  heal  of  the  sun,  for  the  consumption  of  Pechelee  and  the  nortliem  pro- 
vinces. The  conveyance  of  coal,  turf,  and  other  ftiel,  affiirds  also  occupation  to  numerous 
barg-es.  The  distribution  Ihroughoul  China  of  the  silks,  porcelain,  and  other  fine  manufac- 
tures of  the  central  provinces,  afibrds  another  source  no  less  ample. 

Of  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  the  European  part  is  the  most  considerable,  and  ia 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  being  conducted  by  their  East  India  Company,  to  tlie 
exclusion  of  private  traders.  They  maintain  a  factory,  in  which  are  employed  twelve  super- 
cargoes and  twelve  writers,  with  some  subordinate  officers.  The  first  two  classes  rise  by 
seniority;  and  the  three  senior  supercargoes,  called  "the  Select  Committee,"  have  the 
supreme  direction  both  of  trade  and  political  transactions.  Their  dealings  are  carried  on 
entirely  with  the  hong  merchania,  who  are  required  to  give  security  to  government  for  the 
payment  of  the  import  and  export  duties  on  the  cargo  of  every  ship  that  arrives  in  any 
Chinese  port,  and  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  crew.  There  are,  however,  others,  called 
"  outside  merchants,"  many  of  whom,  under  sanction  of  the  hong,  carry  on  traffic  to  a 
great  extent.  Tea  has  been  almost  the  exclusive  article  of  export  by  the  Company  since 
1834-5,  previous  to  which  they  used  to  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  caw  silk.  In  182S-9, 
the  export  consisted  of  28,617,280  lbs.,  besides,  1,229,954  exported  to  the  Bi'itish  North 
American  colonies.  The  invoice  value  amounted  to  l,981,4iyi.  The  imports  by  the  Com- 
pany consisted  chiefly  of  woollens,  the  amount  of  which  had  fallen  from  832,160^.  m  1813-14, 
to  459,553/.  in  1828-9.  The  other  articles  consisted  of  cottons,  glass,  irMi,  lead,  which  had 
Eillen  in  the  same  period  from  163,9091.  to  124,098?.  [By  the  act  of  3  and  4  Will.  iv.  c  93 
(Aug.  28,  1833),  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all  British 
subjects,  and  now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  with  other  countries.  The  gradual 
decline  of  the  Company's  imports  has  been  already  adverted  to;  but  it  should  be  added,  that, 
beside  the  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  merchandise  above  staled,  the  import  of  bullion, 
which  at  the  period  of  1814^1816  was  about  600,000?.  annually,  had  totally  ceased  in  1838- 
1830.  The  Company's  exports  of  tea,  during  the  last  tJiree  years  of  their  charter,  hardly 
averaged  31,500,000  lbs.  a  year ;  but  during  the  first  year  of  the  free  trade  (1834-5),  the 
exports  in  British  ships  exceeded  42,000,000  lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  Company's  imports 
into  China  from  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  ftw  years  of  their  existence,  did  not  average 
600,000?.  a  year;  that  of  their  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  averaged  1,850,000?. 
The  British  trade  in  Canton  is  now  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  styled  the  Superintendent  of  the  Merchants.  The  Dutch  trade  is  the  largest 
of  the  European  nations  after  the  British;  but  even  with  the  assistance  of  protecting  duties  in 
Holland,  the  Dutch  cannot  withstand  the  enterprise  and. activity  of  the  American  traders. — 
Am.  Ed.]  Though  the  Portuguese  possess  the  island  of  Macao,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Philippines  have  access  to  the  port  of  Amoy,  they  make  little  use  of  these  advantages.  The 
French,  Swedes,  and  Danes  ali  carry  on  a  little  intercourse  with  Canton. 

The  trade  to  China  from  India,  where  it  ia  called  the  country  trade,  is  almost  entirely 
free,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  chiefly  with  Bombay,  which  sends  to  it 
cotton,  and  the  fine  opium  of  Malwa;  while  from  Calcutta  it  receives  liio  inferior  opium  of 
Patna  and  Benares.  '  The  import  of  this  article  into  China  has  increased  surprisingly,  from 
a  value  of  590,000i.  in  1817-18,  to  2,500,000i.  in  1831-33.  It  has  grovra  also  in  the  face 
of  the  most  rigorous  prohibition,  and  by  trade  entirely  contraband.  This  is  carried  on  in 
the  bay  of  tinting,  with  perfect  security,  by  means  of  very  slight  precautions.  Cotton, 
which  used  to  be  the  largestarticle,  fell  during  the  above  period  fium  1,310,000?.  to646,000/. 
Tin,  pepper,  betel-nut,  and  some  other  articles,  raised  the  imports  from  India  to  China,  in 
1831-32,  to  3,250,000?. 

The  American  trade  with  China  has  also,  within  the  last  fitly  years,  risen  to  very  con- 
siderable importance.  It  commenced  in  1783,  with  a  single  vessel  from  New  York,  and 
in  1833,  it  had  increased  to  a  total  value  of  $16,735,150 ;  viz. :  $8,372,178  of  exports  fiiam 
Canton,  and  §18,362,971  of  imports  into  that  port.  The  Americans  export  ft^im  China  tea 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  15,000,000  pounds,  nankeens,  silks,  and  other  minor  articles;  and 
give,  in  return,  furs,  chiefly  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  seal-skins,  Turkish 
opium,  ginseng,  sea-slug,  woollens  and  cottons  of  English  and  American  manufacture,  and 
a  balance  in  bullion. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  in  her  own  bottoms,  though  bearing  no  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  not  altogether  inconsiderable.  It  is  can-ied  on  in 
large  unwieldy  junks,  whose  structure  can  never  be  improved,  as  the  slightest  deviation 
from  their  present  clumsy  structure  would  subject  the  owners  to  the  high  duties  imposed  on 
foreign  merchants.  The  viceroy  of  the  provinces  fixes  the  number  of  junks  that  shall  sail 
to  each  particular  country,  and  the  species  of  cargo  which  they  shall  carry.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
reckons  that  there  sail  annually  to  Japan  ten  junks,  making  two  voyages;  thirteen  to  the 
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Philippines;  four  to  the  Sooloo  isles;  thirlcen,  Borneo;  two,  Celebes;  seven,  Java;  ten, 
Sumatra;  nine,  Smcapore ;  six,  Malacca;  eighty-nine,  Siam;  twenty,  Cochin-China;  nini^ 
Cambodia ;  twenty,  Tonquin :  in  all,  223 ;  which,  with  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  make  the 
tannage  of  the  celestial  emi»ire  about  80,000:*  These  vessels  aire  partly  built  and  owned  in 
foreign  countries,  but  by  Chinese  natives.  They  have  numerous  owners,  each  of  which  has 
a  compartment  divided  by  strong  planl:s  frorn  the  rest  of  the  vessel.  In  return  for  the 
staples  of  China,  they  receive  gold,  tin,  and  the  gelatinous  substance  called  sea-slug,  and  a 
peculiar  species  of  hirds'-nesls,  which,  when  made  into  soup,  are  reckoned  peculiarly  deli 
cate  and  nutritious. 

[The  over-land  foreign  trade  of  Chma,  carried  on  by  caravans,  is  also  extensive.     The 

Srincipal  stations  for  this  trade  are  as  follows:  Maimatchin,  opposite  to  Kiakhta  on  tlie 
Russian  frontier,  wllere  the  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  and  exported,  is  about 
$a,OiOO,000  annually ;  Yarkand  and  Cashgar,  near  the  frontiers  of  Bucharia;-Leh,  or  Ladak 
and  Lassa,  in  Tliibet,  for  the  over-land  trade  with  Hindostan ;  Yongtchangfou  in  Yunan, 
near  the  Birman  frontier ;  and  Koeilinfou,  near  that  of  Anam. — Am.  EdJ 

The  fishery  that  exists  in  China  is  inconsiderable  in  a  national  or  commercial  point  of 
view ;  but,  as  the  means  of  individual  subsistence,  no  natim  carries  it  to  such  an  extent. 
All  the  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  sheltered  bays  of  China  are  covered  witli  floating  cities,  the 
crowded  population  of  which  have  no  home  but  on  the  water.  Staunton  and  Barrow  sup- 
pose that  the  waters  of  China  are  as  densely  peopled  as  the  land,  and  that  they  sustain  k 
Boating  population  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  British  empire.  Chinese  invention  has  dis- 
covered modes  of  ensnaring  the  finny  tribes  quite  peculiar  to  itself  One  most  smg-ulor 
resource  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  fishing-bird,  a  species  of  cormorant,  which  dives 
into  the  water,  seizes  the  fishes  with  a  long  bill,  and  brings  them  to  its  master,  accepting  in 
recompense  such  portion  as  he  chooses  to  bestow.  Others  foaten  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  a 
board  painted  white,  which,  by  moonlight,  has  the  appearance  of  glittering  waves,  and 
attracts  the  unwary  tenant  of  tlie  stream.  Many,  also,  of  the  owners  of  these  watery 
mansions  keep  large  flocks  of  ducks,  which  go  out  and  return,  obedient  to  a  signal.  In 
some  of  the  still  waters  are  to  be  seen  floating  islands,  composed  of  broad  rafts  on  which 
houses  are  built,  and  some  parts  are  even  laid  over  with  earth,  and  crops  raised  upon 

In  public  works,  undertaken  for  purposes  of  utility,  China  stands  without  a  rival.  Ancient 
Egypt,  indeed,  exhibils  monuments  of  equal  labour ;  but  these  were  mere  displays  of  vain 
ai5  superstitious  pomp,  and  cannot  come  in  competition  with  those  canals  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  China.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  are  the  greater,  as  they 
are  seconded  by  little  science;  for  the  Chinese  are  unaequamted  with  the  construction  of 
locks,  or  other  means  by  which  a  stationary  supply  of  water  can  be  ensured.  Their  canals 
are  merely  artificial  rivers,  formed  by  changbg  the  direction  of  those  constructed  by  nature. 
By  that  called,  emphatically,  the  Great  Canal,  an  uninterrupted  communication  of  500  miles 
is  maintained  between  the  Peibo,  or  river  of  Pokin,  and  the  great  central  stream  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang.  A  considerable  river  is  arrested  as  it  flows  over  the  high  land  of  Shantang, 
and  the  divided  stream,  turned  into  opposite  directions,  forms  the  basis  of  this  great  water- 
course. In  connection  with  the  rivers,  this  canal  completes,  with  only  one  short  interrup- 
tion, aline  of  1000  miles  of  navigation  from  Pektn  to  Canton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roads 
are  narrow,  and  unsuited  to  vehicles  of  any  magnitude;  there  being  little  ground  to  spare, 
and  cattle  being  equally  scarce.  The  only  mode  of  travelling  in  state  is  in  palanquins, 
which,  as  well  as  Ihe  baggage,  are  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  coolies  or  porters,  1000  of 
whom,  at  a  period  when  the  Great  Canal  was  frozen,  were  employed  in  carrying  to  Pekin 
the  presents  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors.  Ordinary  goods  are  conveyed  by  double  barrows, 
forming  a  small  cart,  the  movements  of  which  are  produced,  when  wind  favours,  by  the  use 
of  sails  similarJo  those  of  a  boat.  The  narratives  of  the  late  embassy  occasionally  mention 
the  passage  of  whole  fleets  of  wheelbarrows.  This  practice  is  noticed  by  the  old  travellers, 
and,  on  their  testimony,  by  Milton,  in  his  allusion  to 
"Sf^ricana,  where Chinet.:!!  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  llii:ir  cany  wagnns  li^ht." 

Among  the  mighty  o  ksSf  Ch'na,  may  here  be  mentioned  the  Groat  Wall,  though  it 
was  constructed  entire  y  w  th  a  m  tary  object.  Perhaps  it  is  unrivalled  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  labou  The  vender  is  not  merely  in  the  continuity  of  the  rampart  for 
upwards  of  1000  mile  but  m  the  d  fficultios  which  have  been  surmounted  in  carrying  ft 
over  BO  rugged  and  mo  nta  no  s  a  country.  One  elevation,  near  the  place  where  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  passed,  was  a  u  a  ed  a  pwards  of  5000  feet.  It  was  seen,  however,  extend- 
ing along  the  ridges  o   h  1  s  o  e    the    ops  of  the  highest  mountains,  crossing  the  deepest 

•  [Mr.  Crawflifd,  liowever,  addi  (Bat  he  has  no  meana  of  deacriliing  llK  orient  of  llie  Itaffic  between  CliiB«,  whI 
Odmi  and  ths  Loo  Ctno  islaoda.— An.  Eb.] 
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ts,  and  doubled  or  trebled  in  many  parts,  to  take  in 
important  pasa^a  {Jig.  658.>,  Its 
usual  height  is  thirty  feet,  though  a 
smaller  and  even  half  that  elevation 
suffices  where  it  is  carried  along  de- 
clivitie'"  The  top  is  paved,  and  so 
hroad  that  a  carriage  can  drive  along 
it  Square  towers,  sometimes  forty 
feet  high,  are  erected  at  very  short 
distances.  Mr.  Barrow  oberves, 
how  ever  that  this  huge  work  imphes 
ni  display  of  skill,  either  in  archi- 
Fan  of  ihe  GicEi  WbU  of  Cliina  tecture   or   military  defence.     It  is 

merely  a  mound  of  earth  heaped 
together  and  faced  with  brick  or  stone  similar  to  the  walls  with  which  all  the  cities  of  the 
Chinese  are  surrounded.  Their  history  describes  it  as  completed  in  the  third  century,  hut 
without  mentioning  the  period  of  time  employed  in  its  construction.  As  a  defence  against 
invasion,  on  a  great  scale,  such  harriers  have  always  been  fiiund  nugatory ;  but  this  was 
probably  useful  in  repelling  the  predatory  inroads  of  those  little  wandering  tribes  who  filled 
a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  deserts.  Since  the  Tartar  conquest,  which  incorporated 
Ihem  all  into  the  Chinese  empire,  its  use  is  no  longer  fell,  and  by  the  Chinese  themselves  it 
is  now  little  regarded. 

Sect,  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  China  is  ita  population,  which  is  certainly  much 
the  greatest  that  is  in  any  part  of  the  world  united  under  one  social  and  political  system. 
It  is,  however,  n  subject  which  has  afforded  no  inconsiderable  scope  for  doubt  and  contro- 
versy. Lord  Macartney's  famous  number  of  333,000,000,  though  stated  to  him  on  ofBcial 
authority,  which  he  considered  respectable,  is  now  discredited.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
old  enumerations,  which  make  the  amount  only  50,090,000  or  60,000,000,  are  confessedly 
imperfect.  One  of  the  best  authorities  is  that  of  the  Yetangske,  a  sort  of  encyclopedia, 
which  rates  the  number  of  families  paying  taxes  at  38,514,488 ;  which,  at  five  to  a  femily, 
would  give  an  entire  population  of  142,000,000. ,  An  addition  being  made,  mcluding  tho 
privileged  classes,  (liose  living  on  the  water,  and  others  variously  exempted,  may  raise  tho 
total  to  upwards  of  150,000,000.  This  agrees  pretty  closely  with  an  enumeration  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Morrison,  as  made  by  the  present  emperor,  which  amounted  to  from 
14.5,000,000  to  146,000.000  mouths.  On  the  other  hand,  etatemenls  reported  by  tether 
Allerstein  in  1743,  and  by  Grosier  ra  1760  and  1761,  agree  in  making  the  number 
196,000,000  or  198,000,000.  All  these  are  probably  very  vague;  especially  ae,  when  they 
come  to  tho  detail  of  the  provinces,  they  exhibit  the  most  complete  discrepancies  from  each 
other.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  population  of  China  is  materially 
under  200,000,000.  China  is  eight  Umes  (he  extent  of  France ;  it  is  more  fmilfiil,  moro 
carefully,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  skilfully,  cultivated.  An  equal  density  would  give 
230,000,000  or  340,000,000;  and  really  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  inferior.  Loose 
as  this  mode  of  estimate  is,  it  is  probably  better  than  enumerations  which  are  proved  to  be 
vague  by  their  contradictory  character. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  multitude  composes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  one  people,  cast  in 
one  mould,  both  of  form  and  mind.    Their  c\ternal  aspect  (Jis^  659)  marks  them  generally 


if  fc^lfi:  ■»■-,•  _.l"^^ 

-^     ,      *-*=Mfc  *=■•*■  ^""^ 


as  Belonging  to  the  Mongol  race,  a 
across  the  high  pastoral  table-land  of 
nacifiiC  and  regular  habits,  as  well 


nd  seems  to  indicate  them  as  having  originally  coma 
middle  Asia.  It  has  been  softened  down,  however,  by 
as  by  some  features  strictly  Chinese.    "The  broail. 
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irregular,  .-ind  half-closed  eye ;  the  linear  anrl  tiighly-arched  eyebrow ,  -ho  broad  root  ol  tha 
nose;  the  extension  of  the  upper  eyelid  a  little  beyond  the  lower;  the  thin  straggling  beard, 
and  the  body  generally  free  from  hair,;  a  hifrh  conical  head  and  triangular  face,"  are  given 
as  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  sieltly  white,  or  p^e  yellow,  like 
that  of  a  &ded  leaf,  or  the  root  of  rhubarb.  Their  hair  is  univeraally  black,  and  if  it  fail 
at  all  in  that  colour,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  painting :  it  is  so  thick  and  strong,  that  tney 
compare  Uiat  of  Europeans  to  the  pile  of  the  finer  furs.  They  are  generally  of  the  middle 
eize ;  few  tnl!  men,  and  still  fewer  dwarfs  or  deformed  persons  are  found  among  them. 
The  femaJe  sex  were  seen  with  difficulty,  and  almost  only  those  of  the  lowest  ranks,  who 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  men  by  any  delicacy  of  feature  or  complexion;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  persons  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hickey  the  revereo  of  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  elegant  or  beautiful.  Mr.  Barrow  also  observed,  that  the  air  of  good-humour, 
which  appears  in  the  visage  of  the  male  Chinese,  is  exchanged  in  that  of  the  females  for 
one  of  fretllilness  and  discontent; 
which,  perhaps,  is  but  too  well  justi- 
fied by  the  tyrannical  treatment  which 
ther  ejtpenence.  The  few,  however, 
of  the  h  gher  ranks  who  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  the  English 
en  ba  sy  made  a  much  more  favour- 
able mipressoi;  and,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  r  complexions,  and  the 
regular  ty  ot  their  features,  appeared 
ent  tied  to  admiration  (Jig.  660.)  The 
same  judgn  ent  is  warmly  pronounced 
by  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  who  appear 
to  have  made  very  diligent  observa- 
Kunda  nandLaJes  tons  upon  tha  subject.     One   some- 

\  hat  dishonest  cause  of  the  difference 
here  percept  ble  sf  und  nthetrale  hchprevalt,  nChna  of  purchasing,  at  an  early  age, 
gx\  wh  afiord  an\  prom  BO  of  beauty  a  1  Era  n  ng  then  for  the  future  wives  and  concu- 
bmes  ot  the  opulent  classes. 

The  natbnal  character  of  the  Chinese  has  been  very  differently  regarded,  and  perhaps 
there  has  of  late  prevailed  a  disposition  to  rate  it  somewhat  too  low.  Quietude,  industry 
order,  and  regularity f— qualities  which  a  despotic  government  seeks  always  to  foster, — seem 
to  be  peculiarly  conspicuous.  A  general  good-hutnour  and  courtesy  reign  in  tlieir  aspect 
and  proceedings :  even  when  they  jostle  and  come  inta  collision  witli  each  oUier,  the  estri- 
catioii  is  effected'  without  any  of  that  noise,  and  exchange  of  turbulent  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, which  010  but  too  ollen  witnessed  on  such  occsfaions  in  European  cities.  Flagrant 
crimes,  and  open  violations  of  the  laws,  are  by  no  means  common.  The  attachments  of 
kindred  are  encouraged  and  cherished  with  peculiar  force,  particularly  towards  parents  and 
ancestry  in  general.  The  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred  duly, 
which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled.  It  is  surely  a  phenomenon  in  national  economy 
very  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  a  nation  so  immensely  multiplied,  and  so  straitened  for  food, 
there  should  not  be  such  a  thing  as  either  begging  or  pauperism.  The  wants  of  the  mo^t 
destitute  are  relieved  within  the  circle  of  their  femfly  and  kindred.  It  is  said  lo  be  cus- 
tomary, that  a  whole  ftmily,  for  several  generations,  with  all  its  members,  married  and  un- 
married, live  under  one  roof,  and  with  only  two  apartments,  one  for  sleeping,  and  the  other 
for  eating ;  a  system,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  which,  implies  a  great  degree  of  tran- 
quillity end  harmony  of  temper.  Within  the  domestic  circle,  however,  and  that  of  cere- 
monious social  intercourse,  seems  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  Chinese  disposition. 
In  every  other  respect. they  show  no  interest  in  the  welSire  of  their  fellow-creatures,  npr 
even  the  common  feelings  of  sympathy.  Repeated  instances  have  occurred  of  Chinese 
dropping  into  the'  sea,  and  being  rescued  by  the  English,  while  Iheir  own  countrymen  did 
not  take  the  least  notice,  or  malte  a  single  efibrt  lo  save  them.  Their  propensity  to  fraud 
has  been  amply  noticed  by  travellers,  but  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  To 
the  hong  merchants  belongs  the  merit  of  having  established  a  cimracter  of  very  strict 
lionesty;  and  many  even  of  what  are  called  "outside  merchants"  appear  to  be  highly  re- 
Bpectable.  The  custom  of  the  Chinese  to  write  upon  their  signs,  "Here  no  one  is  cheat- 
ed,"— though  we  might  be  rather  rash  in  concluding,  with  De  Pauw,  that  it  implies  a  pre- 
determination to  cheat  all  the  world,  manifests  pretty  clearly  that  the  thing  is  considered 
neither  unprecedented  nor  improbable.  The  want  of  all  independent  place  and  power,  the 
abject  submission  required,  and  the  application  of  the  rod  to  ail  classes  alike,  produces  a 
general  degradation  of  character,  and  the  vices  which  are  its  natural  consequences.  ITie 
highest  ofScers  of  state  showed  an  entire  disregard  of  truth,  and  hesitated  not  to  utter  tiie- 
most  g'laring  fiilsehoods,  whenever  a  political  purpose  was  to  be  served.  Again,  the  prac- 
tice of  exposing  children  is  another  repulsive  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  which  har- 
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monises  very  ill  with  their  apparent  mildness,  and  boasted  respect  for  tlie  tiesvit  (tindred; 
nor  can  tlie  poverty  which  [irompta  it  form  its  excuse.  In  Pelting,  where  it  most  prevailsi, 
the  number  ot  children  annually  exposed,  has  been  stated  at  9000 ;  but  this  is  now  admittoil 
to  be  a  great  exaggeration,  and  the  real  number  cannot  be  well  guessed.  The  practice 
derives  no  palliation  trom  being  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  female  sex,  in  consequence  of 
the  low  estimatjon  m  which  they  are  generally  held  in  China,  According  to  the  Dutch 
ainbassaiiors  females  m  that  country  may  he  considered  universally  as  objects  of  traffic. 
Those  11  ho  promise  to  bo  handle  me  are  purchased  in  early  youth  by  the  class  of  dealers 
above  mentioned,  and  trained  for  tlie  harems  of  the  great,  where  they  pass  tho  rest  of  their 
„j  days,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  in  splendid  seclu- 

Bion.  The  confinement,  if  leas  rigorous  than  in  some 
other  of  the  Asiatic  staXes,  is  yet  strictly  ensured  by 
BJi  infirmity  arising  out  of  the  fantastic  taste  which 
prescribes,  as  indispensable  to  female  beauty,  tliat  the 
feet  be  reduced  to  the  most  minute  possible  dimensions 
(fg.  661.).  This,  by  compression  from  an  early  age, 
is  effected  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  them  barely 
able  to  totter  firom  place  to  place,  holding  by  the  wall 
or  other  supports.  The  lower  ranks,  on  the  other 
™       * »   ™l  (j^„j_  gfjgj  being  purcliased  by  the  husband,  are  treat- 

ed almost  as  slaves,  and  subjected  to  the  hardest  labour :  they  have  even  been  observed  by 
travellers  yoked  to  the  plough. 

In  regard  to  religion,  China  has  none  connected  with  or  supported  by  the  government. 
No  creed  is  made  a  matter  of  state,  except  the  abstract  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  the  emperor  as  liis  sole  vicegerent  on  earth.  As  to  every  further  creed  and 
rite,  the  nation  adopts  any  or  none,  as  it  may  judge  most  expedient  The  learned,  indeed, 
generdly  affect  indifference  upon  this  subject,  and  limit  themselves  to  the  above  simple 
belief,  joinc'd  to  a  superstitious  reverence  for  ancestry  and  for  the  ancient  sages  of  the  em- 
pire. The  people,  however,  require  some  more  sensible  objects  of  worship;  and  the  vacant 
pkce  has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  sect  of  Fo,  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Boo<lh, 
which  rules  in  Thibet,  and  has  spread  thence  through  all  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Tar- 
tary.  It  appears  there  with  its  doctrrae  of  transmigration,  its  numerous  images,  its  monastic 
institutions,  its  bells  and  beads,  its  noisy  music,  and  its  peculiar  dress;  all  giving  it  such  a 
resemblance  to  the  Catholic  worship,  that  the  missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome  tiil  their 
journals  with  perpetual  lamentations  on  the  impossibility  of  distinguishinjf  the  two.  Although 
jealous,  in  general,  of  every  foreign  systeni,the  Tartar  dynast  h  be  n  In  d  p  o- 
tect  this  religion  of  Tartar  origia    The  same  favour  h        t  b  t  nd  d  lo  U     t  in  ty 

which  has  repeatedly  made  some  progress.     The  Jes    ts>  s,        patlhe 

always  rendered  tliemselvea  necessary  at  court  by  th       in  w!   1  t     t  d       th  tie 

Chinese  ignorance  of  the  astronomy  requisite  to  pred   tip  d  t    1  t 

calendar.    As  soon,  however,  as  conversions  began  to  b      ff   t  d      mpla  nts  w         Iwa  s 
preferred,  tliat  the  new  sect  were  changing  the  custom    and       n  th    fund  m  ntal  p  n 
pJes,  of  the  empire.    The  prohibition  of  the  almost  d  h  pa  d  to  try    the 

congregational  meetings  attended  by  females,  and  the  representing  celibacy  as  a  meritorious 
state,  were  the  points  of  objection  most  fbccibly  dwelt  upon.  Repeated  persecutions  have, 
in  consequence,  taken  place,  hj  which  this  faith  has  been  almost  entirely  extirpated.  Such 
also  has  been  the  fate  of  Islamism,  though  there  are  still  mosques  in  some  of  tlie  principal 
cities.  The  superstitions  usual  among  the  vulgar  in  all  countries  prevail  also  in  China;  as 
witches  {iptey-shir),  good  and  evil  supposed  to  be  locally  attached  fo  particular  spots,  luckv 
and  unlucky  times.  In  the  ports  on  the  ocean,  pagodas  were  found  chiefly  erected  to  e 
mysterious  being  called  the  "King  of  the  Eastern  Sea;"  a  worship  obviously  suggested  by 
tlie  grand  object  which  nature  there  presented  to  them. 

Learning,  in  China,  must  form  a  leading  pursuit,  and  might  be  expectPd  lo  be  found  in  a 
Tery  flourishing  state,  since  it  is  held  in  almost  exclusive  honour,  and  forms  tho  sole  road  to 
rank,  distinction,  and  power.  Yet  this  very  circumstance  is  perhaps  tho  cause  of  the  limitct" 
and  stationary  state  in  which  it  actually  exists.  When  science  becomes  a  state  engine,  any 
diange  in  its  nature  or  extent  becomes  a  political  innovation,  which  the  jealous  character 
of  despotism  will  never  tolerate.  The  language,  arrested  probably  by  lliis  cause  at  an  early 
stage,  requires  alone  the  laborious  application  of  years;  after  which  the  laws  and  history  of 
the  empire,  and  the  precepts  of  its  ancient  sages,  seem  nearly  to  fill  up  the  routine  of  tfficial 
study.  Mathematics  and  astronomy,  which  have  been  often  cultivated  with  the  highest 
success  under  absolute  governments,  have,  not,  in  China,  Reached  beyond  their  most  ele- 
mentary forms.  The  Court  Calendar,  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  nation  in  various 
important  concerns,  has  for  a  long  time  been  constructed  by  foreigners;  Arabs,  Hindoos, 
and  even  Europeans,  Notwithstanding,  also,  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  objects 
of  utility,  the  Chinese  have  made  no  progress  in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  poweis ; 
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tliey  cannot  even  construct  a  common  pump;  and  all  their  great  works  are  the  mere  result 
i>f  indefiitjgable  labour  performed  by  a  multitude  of  human  hands. 

The  ChincBe  language,  arrested  between  hieroglyphical  and  alphabetic  writing,  presents 
a  singular  phenomenon.  The  simple  picture  of  the  object,  which  appears  in  some  of  th<i 
early  writings,  has  been  changed,  for  facility  of  writing,  into  tlie  letter ;  but  the  next  step, 
which  should  have  been  to  make  each  letter  express  a  simple  sound,  and  thus  a  small  num- 
ber by  repetition  represent  all  the  words  in  the  language,  has  never  been  taken.  Every 
word,  or  rather «yery  idea,  continues  to  be  represented  by  a  separate  character;  and  such 
characters,  in  the  most  copioits  Chinese  dictionaries,  amount  to  no  less  than  40,000;  a  much 
greater  number  than  there  are  of  words  in  any  of  our  languages,  where  many  expressions 
represent  several  ideas,  the  context  explaming  the  one  meant  in  each  particular  case.  In 
China,  each  character  represents  the  one  single  and  separate  idea.  This  copiousne^  becomes 
Jie  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  poverty  of  tlie  spoken  language. 
This  last  consists  altogether  of  monosyllables ;  and  as  they  want,  moreover,  the  letters  b,  d, 
r,  and  a;,  they  have  not  been  able  to  form  more  than  about  330  syllabic  sounds.  These,  by 
accents  and  peculiar  intonations,  are  multiplied  to  about  1300;  still  there  remain  about 
thirty  written  words  to  every  spoken  word.  The  latter  aSbrd  (hus  an  exposition  of  the 
written  words,  and,  without  reference  to  their  sound,  form  the  proper  Chinese  language. 
Europeans  long  looked  with  despair  upon  this  chaos  of  characters,  to  learn  the  whole  of 
which  seemed  the  work  of  a  life.  It  now  proves,  however,  that  a  clue  exists  by  which  they 
may  wind  their  way.  Experience  discovered  first  473,  and  then  214  particukr  forms,  one 
OT  other  of  which  appears  in  every  Chinese  character.  These,  by  the  natives  are  called 
the  eyes,  by  Buropeaiis  the  keys  or  elements,  of  the  language.  Dictionaries  have  been  con- 
structed, by  means  of  which  the  whole  lanfcuage  has  been  arranged  under  them  as  with  us 
under  letters;  am!  such  facilities  are  thus  afforded,  that  Europeans,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years'  study,  have  been  able  to  translate  works  from  the  Chinese. 

The  literature  of  China  appears  to  be  extensive,  though  little  known  to  Europeans,  Tlie 
perusalof  written  books,  being  the  high  road  to  honour  and  distinction,  becomes  a  fashionable 
and  favourite  occupation  with  all  classes.  No  nation  of  Asia  can  boast  of  such  a  mass  of 
liistorical  annals ;  but,  though  these  are  compiled  with  care,  they  evince  not  that  philosophical 
spirit  and  fearless  research  which  give  lustre  to  the  great  historians  of  the  West,  The  works 
on  laws  and  on  statistics  are  also  very  extensive.  Like  those  on  history,  ^ley  are  composed 
by  (he  han-lin,  or  doctors  of  the  first  class,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  the  great  mandarins. 
For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  there  appear  in  quick  succession  sundry  dramas,  poems, 
and  tales,  a  few  select  specimens  of  which  have  lately  been  translated.  The  state  of  sub- 
jection in  which  the  people  live,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  their  ideas,  are  unfavourable  to 
any  lofly  flights  of  original  thought ;  but  their  writings  are  often  judicious,  pleasing,  and 
naturaj.  Many  of  their  poems  are  didactic,  composed  of  short  maxims  or  sentences;  and  the 
incidents  in  their  stories  are  chiefly  of  a  domestic  nature.  Printing  was  practised  in  China 
long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe;  not,  however,  by  employing  moveable  types,  which 
would  be  ill  fitted  to  represent  their  innumerable  characters;  but  by  cutting  these  characters 
out  of  wooden  boards,  of  which,  consequently,  there  must  be  one  foe  each  page.  The  mis- 
sionaries, however,  by  taking  the  keys  instead  of  letters,  have  succeeded  in  printing  accord- 
jngto  the  European  style. 

Theatrical  exhibition,  in  its  various  shapes,  appears  to  be  a  fiivourite  Chinese  amusement, 
Mr.  Barrow  heard,  that  there  were  in  Peking  about  100  companies,  each  consisting  of  50 
persons  and  upwards,  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  passage-boats.  They  perform  not,  as 
in  Europe,  to  croiyded  and  public  audiences,  but  are  sent  for  by  the  rich  to  act  at  their  own 
houses.  The  foreign  amba£sadors  have  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  very  much  edified  wi^ 
those  presented  for  their  entertainment.  The  Dutch  declare  that  the  spectacles  exhibited 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  court  of  China  would  not  have  attracted  an  audience  In  Europe 
at  a  country  fair;  and  Staunton  remarks  on  the  grotesque  nature  of  the  exhibitions,  and  the 
presentation  of  scenes  which  taste  and  delicacy  would  have  elsewhere  withdrawn  Irom  the 

Eublic  eye.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  selection  of  objects  of  mere  show  and 
uffoonery  was  the  only  way  in  which  tliose  could  be  aroused  who  knew  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage. Recent  research  has  made  lis  acquainted  with  dramas  having  a  regnilar  plot,  and  by 
no  means  destitute  of  interest  and  character. 

The  fine  arts,  in  China,  are  deficient.  Her  painters,  indeed,  can  express  with  minute 
accuracy  the  forms  and  colours  of  natural  objects;  and  can  produce,  on  the  whole,  a  light 
and  pleasing  effect.  Being  wholly  ignorant,  however,  of  perspective,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  light  and-shade,  they  can  accomplish  no  effects  of  foreslwrtenmg  or  distance;  neither  can 
they  imitate  that  depth  and  blending  of  tints  which  natifte  actually  presents  to  the  eye. 
They  give  groups  of  individual  objects;  but  not  a  picture.  Their  music,  notwithstanding 
the  mighty  effects  which  they  ascribe  to  it,  is,  in  fact,  stilJ  more  defective.  It  is  perfectly 
simple,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch,  but  without  possessing  its  plaintive  tenderness. 
In  iho  architecture  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  little  either  of  elegance  or  of  that  magnifi- 
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solid  material  is  hilftbumt  brick ;  and  the 
maiisions  of  the  highest  as  well  as 
tlie  lowest  are  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  primitive  Tartar  dwellings; 
but,  even  in  the  great  cities,  a  travel- 
ler might  fancy  himaelf,  from  the  low 
houseswith  carved  overhanging  rc-'- 


nterrupted  hy  a  single  chimney, 
and  from  the  pillars,  poll 


streamers,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  large 

encampment.  The  fronts  of  the  shops 

aie  covered  with  varnish  and  gilding, 

and  painted  in  brilliant  colours.  Ttie 

external  splendour  of  the  palaces  and 

pagodas  consists  merely  in  coloured 

varnish  and  gilding.  The  rooms,  even 

those  occupied  by  the  emperor,  are  small,  and  little  ornamented.     The  Dutch  embassj  was 

received  by  him  in  an  apartment  only  ten  feet  square.     There  are,  however,  a  number  of 

large  halls  <Jig.  663.),  like  galleries,  for  festivals  and  public  occasions. 

The  gardens  of  China  have  been  celebrated,  and  are  constructed  on  an  opposite  principle 
of  esi-apmg  from  the  monotony  of  a  country  entirely  subjected  to 
art  and  culture,  the  Chinese  seek  to 
exhibit  the  wildest  and  rudest  aspects 
of  nature ;  lakes,  dells,  hanging  v/oods, 
and  natural  forests.  In  the  great  im- 
perial gardens  {fig.  663.)  of  Yuenmien 
and  Zhehol,  where  an  extent  of  country 
is  ornamented  in  this  manner,  a  great 
deal  of  really  fine  scenery  is  included. 
In  private  gardens,  on  the  contrary, 
where  objects  of  which  the  value  de- 
pends on  their  grandeur  arc  attempted 
to  be  comprised  within  a  space  of  one 
or  two  acres,  a  ludicrous  efiect  ia  often 
produced. 

The  ChmesB  are  more  completely  and  substantially  clothed  than  the  other  nations  in 
the  south  of  Asia.  The  men  wear  long  gowns  and  petticoats,  which  would  give  them  a 
feminine  appearance,  did  they  not  add  boots;  while  the  women,  with  short  jackets  and 
trousere,  might  pass  for  men,  but  for  the  elegant  ornament  of  braiding  their  hair  with  Howers. 
Silks,  satins,  and  occasbnally  fine  cottons,  form  the  material  of  dress  for  the  higher  ranks: 
the  lower  are  clad  in  coarse  cottons.  The  button  forms  the  attribute  of  rank,  and  by  its 
various  shapes  and  sizes  expresses  at  once,  to  a  Chinese  eye,  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 

The  Chinese  differ  from  the  other  Orientals  in  their  food,  and  in  the  mode'  of  taking  it. 
Instead  of  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  eating  with  their  fingers,  they  sit  on  chairs,  fat  off 
tables,  and  raise  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  a  species  of  chopsticks.  Their  diaies  are 
placed  on  small  tables,  hut  piled  in  successive  stages  over  each  other.  They  consist,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  confections  and  fruits,  the  latter  of  which  are  iced.  One  favourite  luxury 
of  the  rich  consists  of  soups  made  with  the  gelatinous  substances,  sea  slug,  birds'-nests,  fee, 
imported  ftom  the  East  India  islands.  The  mandarins  live  luxuriously,  and  have  several 
meals  a  day,  with  numerous  dishes  at  each.  The  ordinary  Chinese  can  have  only  rice,  with 
little  seasoning ;  but  they  eat  heartily  of  it,  and  scarcely  any  thing,  Mr.  Barrow  says,  puts 


the  well-known 
It  is  drunk  without 
s  bod,  but  they  have 
private.     Even  con- 


a  Chinese  out  of  humour,  except  being  interrupted  at  his  victuals, 
universal  beverage,  presented  at  and  after  meals,  and  on  all  occasii 
cream  or  sugar,  hot  water  being  poured  over  the  leaves.    Their  win 
an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  gram,  of  which  they  sip  pretty  largely 

Sect.  VIL— toca(  Geography. 
Having  thus  completed  the  general  survey  of  China,  its  details  will  not  detain  us  long ; 
nnce,  though  vast,  th^  present  a  monotonous  uniformity,  and  do  not,  at  any  point  but  one, 
come  in  contact  with  European  connexions  and  interests.  [China  Proper,  including  a  small 
part  of  Little  Bucharia,  is  at  present  divided  into  18  provinces,  the  division,  as  commonly 
given  in  maps,  being  the  old  distribution,  established  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  provinces 
are  subdivided  into  cantons  (fou);  these  into  departments  (tcheou),  and  these  last  into  dis- 
tricts (hian).  Swoe  of  the  departments  and  districts  are  not  dependent  upon  any  canton,  but 
are  administered  directly  by  the  provincial  government;  these  are  called  (tchele).  The 
Chinese  cities  have  no  proper  name,  but  are  mostly  designated  by  the  name  of  the  division-' 
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of  which  they  form  the  capital ;  thus  the  city  of  Ihe  province  of  Quangtong  (Canton),  &o, 
Tne  actual  residence  of  the  court  is  called  KJng-aee,  the  Capital,  if  there  are  several,  or  if 
the  court  has  changed  its  residence,  they  aie  distinguished  by  the  designation  of  their  rela- 
tive position;  as  Peking,  Northern  Court  or  CapiwJ;  Nanking,  Southern  Court,  &c.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  area  of  the  provinces  from  Macartney,  and  their  population 
according  to  M.  de  RienzL 


r.„*,.,p.»„r.:~ 

58,949  ... 

...   a,402,o«o 
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■  ■■  a8,M3,000 
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We  shell  begin  with  the  province  of  Petchelee,  the  most  northerly,  and,  though  not  the 
finest,  yet  distinguished  as  containing  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Its  elevation,  as  well  as  its 
position,  combine  to  render  the  climate  comparatively  cold ;  ice  prevails  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year;  the  sea-coast  is  marshy;  and.  instead  of  rice,  wheat  and  barley,  the 
species  of  grain  that  belong  to  the  temperate  climates  are  chiefly  raised.  The  Tartar  frontier 
presents  mountains  of  considerable  height,  over  which  extends  the  Great  Wall. 

Peking  {fig.  6C4.),  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  great  empire,  stands  almost  in  a  comer 
of  it,  only  forljr  miles  from  the  Great 
Wall.  It  consists  of  tiro  very  distinct 
parts,  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities, 
of  which  the  former  is  the  most  elegant 
and  populous,  but  tlie  latter  is  adorned 
by  the  imperial  palace  and  gardens. 
The  nnited  city  is  about  twelve  miles 
m  circumference,  surrounded  by  walls, 
like  every  other  in  China;  but  those 
of  Peking  are  peculiarly  lofty,  and 
completely  hide  the  city  from  those 
who  are  without.  The  population 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  English  embassy  calculated  it  at 
3,000,000;  probably  too  high;  but 
Pcticj.  Malte-Brun,  in  calling  this  "  an  extra- 

vagance more  than  English,"  commits, 
we  apprehend,  a  much  greater  one,  when  he  says,  that  this  number  could  not  have  room  tc 
stand  upright  in' Peking.  The  Russian  embassy  judged  it  only  double  tho  size  of  Moscow, 
and  as  containing  nearly  as  much  unoccupied  ground ;  which  would  infer  only  600,000  or 
700,000.  But  Moscow  is  built  in  a  very  scattered  manner,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
Chinese  are  understood  to  live  under  the  same  roof  than  is  usual  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  city  in  Europe.  The  esthoate  of  Le  Comte,  who  appears  to  have  studied  this  subject 
with  particular  attention,  is  2,000,000;  which,  perhaps,  with  a  little  abatement,  may  be 
nearest  the  truth.  Peking  is  divided  into  regular  streets,  the  principal  one  of  which  crosses 
the  whole  city,  and  is  about  120  feet  wide,  unpaved,  but  carefully  watered.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  shops,  which,  though,  like  every  other  edifice  in  the  empire,  seldom  exceeding 
one  story  in  height,  are  adorned  with  flags,  varnish,  painting,  and  lanterns  of  a  peculiar  and 
elegant  construction.  The  streets  are  immensely  crowded,  as  the  Chinese  spend  much  time 
in  the  open  air. 

Other  towns  in  Petcholee  are  Tongchoo  and  Tiensing,  the  ports  of  Peking;  one  on  the 
Peibo,  and  the  other  lower  down,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Queyho.  This  last  was  stated 
by  the  mandarins  to  contain  700,000  souls ;  an  estimate  which  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
crowds  it  put  forth ;  and  its  length  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  London.  Paoting,  Uie  resi- 
dence of  the  viceroy,  has  an  agreeable  mland  situation  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  d^triot. 

Shantung,  to  the  south  of  Petchelee,  is  traversed  in  the  west  by  the  Great  Canal  on  ita 
waj;  to  the  Yellow  River  and  in  the  east  stretches  into  a  great  peninsula.     This  prbvince 
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is  mountainous ;  many  parts  of  it  are  bleak,  and  Ihinly  inhabited ;  and,  instead  of  rice  and 
wheat,  yield  only  the  inferior  articles  of  d'hourra  and  millet.  Valuable  mines  of  coal  are 
found  here,  which  serve  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  empire.  Tsinan,  the  capital,  is  an 
■inoient  city,  with  tlie  tomiw  of  many  kings  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  has,  at  present,  flourish- 
infT  raanu&ctures  of  silk. 

Proceeding  eouthwanls,  still  along  the  Great  Canal,  we  enter  Kiangnan,  the  pride 
and  the  boast  of  China.  Here  all  the  grand  communications  of  the  empire  meet:  the 
Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  flow  into  the  sea,  and  are  connected  by  the  Great  Canal. 
Mr.  Barrow  describes  with  admiration  the  scene  which  appeared  at  tlieir  junction : — "  the 
multitude  of  shipa  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  convenience,  and  of  pleasure;  some  glidmg 
down  the  stream  towards  the  sea,  others  working  agamst  it  by  sails,  oars,  and  wheels,  and 
others  lying  at  anchor ;  the  banks  on  either  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  canals,  covered 
with  towns  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  the  continuance,  along  the  canals,  of  cities,  towns, 
and  village  almost  without  inierruption." 

Nankinjf,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  is,  in  extent,  considerably  superior  to  Peking. 
The  exterior  wall,  enclosing  the  subuibs,  resembles  rather  the  boundary  of  a  province  than 
of  a  city.  Since  the  government  and  tribunals,  however,  were  transferred  to  Peking,  it 
lias  greatly  declined,  and  about  a  third  part  of  its  area  is  now  unmhabited.  It  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  manufacturing  city  of  China.  Its  silks,  its  paper,  the  cottons  bearing 
its  name,  are  preferred  over  the  empire  to  those  made  elsewhere.  Learning  also  continues 
to  flourish  in  an  unrivalled  degree ;  the  booksellers'  shops  are  nowhere  so  amply  furnished ; 
and  a  greater  number  of  doctors  are  sent  forth  from  it  than  from  any  other  city,  Nanking 
contains,  also,  in  its  pagoda,  or  porcelam  tower  (Jig.  665.),  the  chief  architectural  monu- 
^.  mcnt  of  the  empire.     It  consists  of 

""^  nine  stories,  ascended  by  884  steps. 

The  material  is  a  fine  white  tile 
which,  being  painted  in  various 
colours,  has  the  appearance  of 
porcelain ;  and  the  whole  is  so  art- 
fully joined  together  as  to  seem  one 
entire  piece.  The  galleries  are 
filled  with  images,  and  set  round 
with  bells,  which  jingle  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind.  On  the  top  is  a 
large  tell,  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
apple, of  which  the  Chinese  boast 
as  consisting  of  solid  gold;  baton 
that  point  foreign  observers  seem 
to  be  sceptical. 
In  this  province,  also,  the  traveller 
who  proceeds  southward  along  the  Great  Canal  find?  the  large  and  beautiful  city  of  Sout- 
•iheoufou,  which  the  Chinese  extol  as  their  terrestrial  paradise.  Branches  from  the  Great 
Canal  traverse  it  throughout,  and  render  it,  like  Venice,  a  city  on  the  waters.  The  small 
lake  of  Taihoo,  in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills,  affords  a  scone  of 
delightful  recreatbn.  Here  all  the  classes  whose  function  is  to  minister  to  pleasure,  lawfiil 
or  unlawful,  are  trained  to  their  respective  vocations;  comedians,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  the 
females  destined  to  fill  the  harems  of  the  great  The  latter  are  judged  to  be  fairer  and 
more  gracefully  attired  than  those  of  the  northern  cities;  and  paint,  both  ced  and  white,  is 
lavished  to  heighten  their  beauties. 

To  the  south,  Kiangnan  has  on  its  left  the  maritime  province  of  Tchekiang,  one  of  the 
finest  in  China,  and  covered  in  particular  with  extensive  plantations  of  mulberries.  The 
Buriice  is  very  picturesque,  its  rich  plams  being  varied  by  irregular  hills  and  rugged  rocks. 
It  is  distinguished  by  containing  the  great  city  of  Hangchoo-lbo,  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  Great  Canal  joins  the  river  Chiang,  which  here,  in  approaching  the  sea,  spreads  into  an 
ample  lake.  This  is  the  city  described  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Qumsai,  as  the 
capital  of  southern  China,  and  as  the  most  splendid  and  delightful  he  ever  saw.  Even  in 
its  present  deolme,  its  magnitude,  rivalling  that  of  Peking ;  the  varied  beauties  of  its  lake, 
the  numerous  pleasure  parties  which  cover  its  surface,  the  gilded  barges,  with  floating 
streamers,  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  the  aerial  pavilions  with  which  its  margin  is  studded,  form 
a  magic  scene,  which  acquits  of  all  romance  the  glowing  descriptions  of  that  celebrated 
traveller. 

Kiangsee,  to  the  west  of  Tchekiang,  is  a  province  bordered  and  traversed  by  mountains 
of  considerable  height;  but  as  these  mountains,  wherever  it  is  possible,  are  cultivated  to  the 
summit  and  have  many  fine  intervening  valleys,  it  is  almost  as  fertile  and  populous  as  any 
of  t!.e  other  provinces.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Poyan^  lake,  a  noble  piece  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  considerable  height,  whose  sides  are  highly  cultivated  and  peopled. 
Nancliang,  the  capital,  on  a  river  which  fells  into  it  from  the  south,  presents  monuments 
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characterising  a  city  of  the  first  rank,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  slate  of  poverty.  Yaotcheou- 
foo,  and  several  other  cities,  rise  on  the,  borders  of  the  lake.  The  place  most  worthy  of 
notice  in  Kiangaee  is  Kinteching,  which  the  Chinese,  indeed,  account  only  a  village,  but  a. 
village  which,  according  to  some,  contains  1,000,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  tha 
manulacture  of  porcelain,  and  its  site  is  marked  by  the  clouds  of  flame  and  smolte  which 
rise  from  it,  and  maite  it  appear  at  night  like  a  great  city  on  fire.  No  foreigner  has  ever 
been  admitted  into  its  precincts,  lest  he  should  discover  the  secret  of  the  processoB  there 
carried  on.  A  river  which  falls  into  the  Poyang  lake  affords  the  means  of  exporting  the 
produce  of  Kinteching,  and  exchanging  it  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

Interposed  between,  Kiangsee  and  the  ocean  is  the  maritime  province  of  Fokien,  or  Fool^ 
chien,  a  region  of  considerable  resort  to  early  European  navigators,  while  the  southern  ports 
of  China  continued  open  to  them.  It  is  now  little  noticed;  but  ia  described  as  a  very  fine 
province,  covered  with  hills,  usually  such  as  Chinese  industry  can  cultivate  to  the  very  sum- 
mit. It  abounds  not  only  in  grain,  hut  in  fruit,  particularly  oranges ;  and  the  tea  plant  is 
reared  on  a  great  scale.  Poutcheou,  the  capital,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river 
which  admits  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  crossed  hy  a  superb  bridge  of  100  arches,  makes  an 
ample  display  of  whatever  is  splendid  or  beautifm  in  a  Chinese  capital.  Amoy,  on  an  island 
upon  the  coast,  afibrds  a  very  fine  harbour,  whence  the  Chinese  carry  on  a  great  part  of 
their  foreign  trade. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Kiangsee  is  bounded  by  a  lofty  and  naked  barrier  of  mountains, 
which  interrupts  the  water  communication,  hitherto  continued  from  Peking.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  province  of  Quangtong,  the  northern  approach  of  which  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  naJted  and  rugged  mounljiins,  diversified  by  fantastic  rocks,  and  on  many  parts  of 
which  even  Chinese  industry  can  impress  only  a  very  limited  cultivation.  The  interior, 
however,  beyond  the  city  of  Chaucheou-foo,  equals  any  of  the  other  maritime  provinces. 
"'  is  traversed  hy  the  river  Pekiang,  to  which  goods,  from  the  great  water  communication, 
jre  conveyed  by  a  land  carriage  of  some  days,  and  which,  during  a  course  of  250  miles,  ia 
covered  with  barks  transporting  merchandise  to  and  from  Canton. 

Canton  (Ji^.  666.),  the  best  knoivn  city  of  China,  and  with  which  alone  Europeans  carry 
ggg  on  habitual  intercourse,  is  situated  at  ths 
confluence  of  the  Pekiang  with  the  Taho, 
a  much  larger  river  coming  from  the  west. 
Their  united  streams  spread  below  this 
city  into  a  broad  estuary,  called,  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  extends 
about  fifty  miles  m  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean. 
Canton  itself  is  about  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference; besides  which,  its  extensive 
suburbs  compose,  as  it  were,  another  city. 
The  great  estuary  of  the  Bocca  Tigris 
also  is  covered  with  floating  mansions  ar- 
ranged in  streets,  the  tenants  of  which  have  no  home  on  land.  The  hongs,  or  factories,  are 
handsome  buildings,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  arranged  in  a  line  along  the  water.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  troid  of  almost  every  house  is  a  shop ;  but  the  suburbs  and 
vicinity  contain  many  agreeable  sites,  in  which  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  erected  their 
mansbns.  All  that  has  been  said  of  Uie  European  trade  of  China  applies  to  that  of  Canton, 
now  the  sole  theatre  of  this  trade ;  for  the  admission  granted  at  an  early  period  into  Amoy 
and  Limpoo,  orNingpo,  has  long  been  withdrawn. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  is  the  Island  of  Macao,  separated  from  the  continent 
only  by  a  narrow  river  cliannel.  It  was  once  a  place  of  high  importance,  whence  the  Portu- 
guese, in  the  days  of  their  pride,  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and 
China.  It  has  more  than  shared,  however,  in  that  supine  sloth  and  decay  which  have  involved 
all  their  Eastern  empire.  The  town  contains,  at  present,  a  population  of  about  12,000,  in- 
cluding about  4000  Portuguese,  who  still  fit  out  a  few  vessels,  or  give  their  name  to  those 
whom  it  benefits  in  trading  with  this  jealous  government  Thirteen  churches,  four  convents, 
and  fifty  secular  ecclesiastics,  are  supported  by  this  decaying  town. 

West  of  Quangtong  is  Quangsee,  which  does  not  rank  high  as  to  wealth  and  population, 
a  great  part  of  its  territory  being  covered  with  thick  forests  and  rugged  mountains.  In  the 
south,  however,  are  plains  that  yield  abundance  of  rice,  of  which  a  supply  is  even  sent  to 
Canton.  The  river  Taho,  which  traverses  it  throughout,  has  its  navigation  obstrucled  by 
rocks  and  cataracts.  Considerable  mines  are  said  to  exist  in  this  province,  which  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  government  prevents  from  being  worked.  Neither  Queyling-foo,  the  capital, 
nor  any  of  the  other  cities  of  Quangsee,  rank  with  tliose  of  the  rest  of  China. 

West  of  Quangsee  is  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan,  situated  on  a  still  more  lofty  portion 
of  that  great  chain  which  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  empire.  Though  the  site  be 
elevated,  and  the  climate  consequently  temperate,  it  ia  well  peopled,  and  yields  niany  valu 
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able  products.  The  upland  tracts  are  occupied  by  a  hardy  highland  race,  called  Lolo,  of  a 
totally  difierent  temper  from  the  other  Chinese.  Such  are  their  valour,  and  the  strength  of 
their  haunts,  that  even  this  jealous  and  despotic  government  has  been,  after  long  effort, 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  formal  acknowlcdEment  of  homage,  leaving  the  internal 
government  to  he  entirely  conducted  by  hereditary  chiefe,  to  whom  their  clans  pay  almost 
implicit  submission.  The  metallic  wealth  of  the  province  is  said  to  be  considerable,  and 
even  to  include  gold.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  once  handsome  ajid  considerable,  haj 
been  injured  by  civil  war. 

From  Vunan,  tracing  the  frontier  northward,  we  find  Koettchoo,  a  still  ruder  province, 
filled  with  turbulent  and  refractory  tribes.  lis  cities  are  small,  being  little  better  than  mili- 
tary posts  with  strong  garrisons,  which,  as  the  revenues  of  the  province  are  unequal  to 
support  them,  prove  burdensome  to  the  hnperial  treasury.  It  contains,  however,  a  number 
of  valuable  medals,  particularly  copper. 

Selchuen,  the  next  frontier  province  to  the  north,  presents  a  ranch  more  lavourable  aspect. 
Its  mountains  are  only  of  moderate  height,  and  it  is  traversed  and  fertilised  by  the  great 
river  Yang-tse-kiang.  Along  with  the  silk,  sugar-cane,  and  grain  of  China  it  unites  the  Tar- 
tarian commodities  of  musk  and  rhubarb,  and  is  also  distinguished  for  a  small  and  active  breed 
of  horses.  The  capital,  Tching-tou-fou,  though  much  injured  durmg  the  civil  wars,  is  still 
very  populous,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade. 

The  n  rth  we  tern  anwle  of  China  is  composed  of  the  province  of  Shensee,  which  is  very 
extens  d  ,  as  it  were,  even  a  long  promontory  into  the  Tartarian  desert.  Its 

aspect  IS  ta  d  somewhat  rude ;  but  it  is  highly  prodac" 

and  CO  ta  p         pastures,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  ai 

exposed  pe  p  al  ursions  from  the  Tartars,  are  trained  to  arms,  and  are  of  a  more 
hardy      d         a„  haracter  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Its  capital,  Singanfou, 

is  a  fin  g  tified,  and  always  well  garrisoned. 

Betw  n  Sh  *«  d  Pelchelee,  witli  which  our  survey  began,  the  interval  is  filled  by 
the  small  province  of  Shansee,  which  presents  an  aspect  very  similar  to  its  western  neigh- 
bour. The  climate  is  healthy;  yielding  wheat,  millet,  and  even  good  grapes,  which  are  not, 
however,  employed  in  making  wine :  it  has  also  considerable  mines  of  iron.  Tay-yuen-fou, 
the  capital,  is  dislinguislied  for  splendid  palaces  belonging  to  a  ibrraer  dynasty,  now,  however, 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

After  making  this  complete  circuit  of  China,  we  have  still  left  the  interior  provinces  of 
Honan  and  Houquang,  which  compose  the  centre  of  Iho  empb^.  They  rank  among  its  finest 
portions,  being  watered  by  the  two  great  parallel  rivers,  and  by  numerous  tributaries  with 
which  they  are  fed.  Houquang  has  been  called  the  granary,  and  Honan  the  garden,  of  the 
empire.  The  former  is  particularly  marked  hy  the  vast  numbers  of  lakes  which  it  contains, 
and  which  are  signified  by  its  very  name.  That  of  Tongling  is  described  to  be  300  miles  in 
circumference,  and  covered  with  numberless  vessels,  the  tenants  of  whjoh  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  its  waters.  Vouchang,  the  capital,  is  an  immense  city,  especially  when  viewed 
in  combination  with  Hang-yang,  only  separated  from  it  by  the  bnmd  channel  of  the  Yaiig- 
tse-kiang.  The  French  wnteis  compare  the  former  to  Paris,  and  the  latter  to  Lyons. 
Thousands  of  barks  along  the  whole  length  of  these  cities  form  a  continued  foresL  The 
towns  of  Honan  are  not  so  distmguished,  though  that  bearing  the  name  of  the  province  has 
been  reckoned  by  the  Chmese  Uie  centre  of  the  earth.  Kay-yong,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  is  defended  from  the  inundation  of  the  Hoang-ho  only  by  strong  dikes,  which 
were  broken  down  by  the  enemy  in  the  last  war;  a  disaster  from  which  it  has  never  iiilly 
recovered. 

China,  generally  speaking,  is  a  country  strictly  continental,  composed  of  a  rounded  nuige 
of  coast,  little  broken  into  te-ys  and  promontories.  There  are,  however,  several  insular  ap- 
pendages to  it,  which  deserve  notice.  Of  those,  tlie  most  interesting  are  the  islands  called 
Loo-Choo,  or  Leu-cheu.  The  great  Loo-Choo  is  about  fifty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad ;  and  it  is  the  principal  of  a  group  of  thirty-six,  situated  about 
400  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Chba.  It  is  at  present  tributary  to  the  latter  country, 
though  the  supremacy  has  been  sometimes  disputed  by  Japan ;  and  ftwm  China  it  also  derives 
its  literature.  The  great  island  itself  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on 
the  globe.  According  to  Mr.  Macleod,  "the  verdant  lawns  and  romantic  scenery  of  Tinian 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  so  well  described  in  Anson's  Voyage,  are  here  displayed  in  higher  per- 
fection, and  on  a  much  more  magnificent  scale ;  for  cultivation  is  added  to  the  most  enchant- 
ing beauties  of  nature."  The  sea  breezes,  blowing  over  it  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
preserve  it  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  numerous  rivulets,  which  seldom  or 
never  stagnote  into  marshes,  render  it  at  once  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  population  could 
not  be  conjectured;  but,  from  the  extent  and  state  of  cultivation,  it  must  be  considerable. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  appears  every  way  to  harmonise  with  the  charms  of  their 
climate  and  scenery.  They  are  gay,  kindly,  hospitable,  and  intelligent  They  exhibit  none 
of  tlie  n^cluae  and  contracted  habits  of  the  Chinese,  but  meet  frequently  together  at  little 
fflslivals  in  the  open  air,  and  appear  peculiarly  alive  to  social  enjoyment.     They  slio\ied  ei- 
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iTPme  altacliment  to  the  English,  though  they  etill  adiiered  to  the  jealous  precaution  of  prs- 
venting  them  from  penetrating  into  tlie  country,  and  even  as  much  as  possible  frcm  landing : 
as  well  as  to  that  of  kee^iing  the  females  secluded  from  tlieir  view.  This  primitive  race 
iij>peared,  to  Captains  Macleod  End  Hall,  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  iind 
without  any  arms  oflensive  or  defensive ;  but  the  scrutmiaing  observation  of  Captain  Beecliey 
discovered  that  in  neither  respect  were  they  so  remarkably  distinguished  from  tlie  rest  of 
mankind.  The  artillery  and  muskets  of  the  English,  however,  were  to  (hem  quite  a  new 
and  an  aBtonishmg  sight;  but  the  employment  of  the  latter  against  animals  caused  them 
such  pain,  that  it  was  soon  discontinued.  The  people  of  Loo-Chuo  are  a  diminutive  race, 
averaging  only  five  feet  two  inches  high ;  but  stout  and  well  built ;  their  faces  rather  agree- 
able than  handsome.  Indeed,  the  whole  animal  creation,  except  the  poultry,  is  small,  but 
otherwise  of  excellent  quality.  This  interesting  group  appears  to  extend  about  500  miles 
in  a  direction  nearly  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Captain  Bruughton,  who  landed  on  some 
of  Ihe  islands  at  the  eastern  extremity,  found  there  the  same  mild  and  courteous  people  with 
those  of  the  great  island. 

The  island  of  Formosa,  called  by  the  natives  Tai-ouan,  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  by  the 
impudent  fiction  of  Psalmanazar.  The  western  part,  to  which  alone  tlie  application  of  For- 
mosa, or  fair,  is  applicable,  is  in  possession  of  the  Chinese,  and  may  rank  with  their  best 
provinces.  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified,  and  watered  by  numerous  fiviilets  descending 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  island.  Settlements  were  formed  here  first  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  then  by  the  Dutch ;  hut  both  are  now  expelled.  The  eastern  part,  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, is  occupied  by  races  almost  savage,  who  live  by  hunting,  sleep  on  leaves,  have 
scarcely  any  clothes  or  furniture,  and  tattoo  their  skin  like  Ihe  rudest  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders. 

Hainan  is  a  laige  island,  190  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  Though  in  view  ol 
vessels  going  lo  Canton,  it  is  little  known  or  visited.  The  interior  is  mountainous ;  but  a 
great  part  of  tlie  island  is  moist  and  unhealthy;  and,  though  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abun- 
dant, the  people  seem  little  improved.  They  are  ugly,  of  small  stature,  armed  with  hows 
and  arrows,  and  wear  scnrcely  any  clothes.  When  Krusenstem  visited  them,  in  160.5,  they 
were  found  subject  to  the  pirates  of  the  Ladrones.  Thot  group  of  isles,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  larger  one  of  the  same  name  in  the  South  Sea,  extends  close  along  the 
coast  of  China  from  Ifeinan  to  Canton.  Their  aspect  is  rocky,  bleak,  and  rugged,  like  frag- 
ments torn  fium  the  continent  by  Eome  violent  convulsion,  and  their  sides  are  dashed  with 
the  continual  spray  of  the  waves.  Alt'iongh  a  very  small  European  force  would  be  sufficient 
to  root  out  the  nest  of  pirates  that  haihour  there,  they  have  continued  to  defy  the  whole 
maritime  force  of  the  celestial  empire. 

Along  the  coast  of  Tchekiang  extends  the  almost  numberless  group  of  the  Tchusan  islands, 
of  which,  in  a  sail  of  sixty  miles,  300  have  been  discovered.  They  are  small,  not  rugged 
like  the  Ladrones,  but  verdant,  cultivated,  and  rising  from  the  sea  in  a  conical  shape.  One 
of  them,  called  Pootoo,  is  described  as  a  perfect  paradise,  and  as  being  occupied  by  a  body 
of  3000  monks,  who  have  400  temples,  with  houses  and  gardens  attached  to  them.  This 
establishment  is  richly  endowed,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  empire.  There  are  many 
fine  ports  in  these  islands,  and  the  channels  between  them  are  crowded  with  almost  itmu- 
merablc  vessels,  carrying  on  a  commerce,  of  which  the  centre  is  at  Ning-po,  on  the  opposite 
coast  The  great  Tchusan  island  is  about  forty  mile?  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth. 
It  is  highly  cultivated,  Tinghai,  the  capital,  intersected  by  canals,  resembles  Venice  on  a 
small  scale,  and  presents  a  crowded  scene  of  busy  industry. 

The  little  that  is  known  respecting  the  peninsula  of  Corea  may  also,  with  propriety,  be 
appended  to  the  account  of  China.  It  is  separated  from  Japan  by  (he  Straits  of  Corea,  and 
by  the  Yellow  Sea  from  China.  The  country,  400  miles  long  by  150  broad,  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  mountains ;  and,  though  some  parts  are  sterile  and  rugged, 
it  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  and  weli-cultivated  plains.  A  great  part  of  what 
was  once  supposed  to  be  main  land  was  found  by  the  expedition  of  Captains  Hall  and  Max- 
well to  consist  of  an  almost  innumerable  archipelago  of  small  islands,  extending  alonf;  the 
western  coast.  Corea  is  ruled  by  a  sovereign  who  pays  homage  and  a  small  tribute  to  China, 
but  in  his  general  sway  is  entirely  independent.  The  people  are  very  little  known,  but 
appear  to  be  tall,  handsome,  and  brave.  The  British  expedition,  as  it  sailed  along,  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  but  the  same  jealous  anxiety  to  detar  strangers  from  any 
access  into  the  interbr  was  conspicuous,  as  in  China  and  Japan.  The  arts  and  letters  of 
China  have  been  lo  a  great  extent  imported,  and  Corea  has  the  same  written  languagp, 
though  its  spoken  one  is  entirely  different.  Men  of  letters  undergo  similar  examinations, 
and  hold  (he  same  conspicuous  place  as  in  that  country.  Quelpaerl,  off  (he  southern  coast, 
is  distinguished  by  its  lofty  mountain,  beautifully  covered  with  cultivation.  The  capital  is 
Kingkitao,  an  inland  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coimtiy. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Thibet,  or,  as  M.  Klaproth  has  recently  called  it,  Tubet,  forms  a  mountain  regioa  of  p 
rery  peculiar  character.  We  hive  already  traced  the  mighty  mountain  ridge  of  Himalayah, 
forming  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  Hindostan.  Parallel  to  this,  at  a  varying  distance, 
extends  another,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  lofty,  which  the  Chinese  called  the  Kuenlun, 
and  at  its  western  extremity,  Ksoung-ling,  or  the  Blue  Mountains.  Towards  the  east,  it 
penetrates  with  its  snowy  peaks  the  Chinese  province  of  Shensee,  being  there,  too,  con- 
nected with  a  mighty  circuit  of  mounttiins  that  surround  the  lake  of  Kokonor,  and,  as 
Humboldt  conceives,  give  rise  (o  the  Yellow  River.  At  this  eaBtom  portion  of  the  range, 
the  interval  which  separates  it  from  the  Himalayali  is  of  considerable  breadth,  and  includes 
some  fruitful  and  higldy  cultivated  plains.  As  the  two  chains  proceed  westward,  the  space 
between  them  is  gradually  narrowed,  till,  at  their  extremity,  tiiey  meet  and  form  one  mass 
with  the  Hindoo  Koh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  which  extends  thence  westward  through  Inde- 
pendent Persia,  M.  Humboldt  even  views  the  two  boundary  chains  of  Thibet  somewhat 
as  debris  saillans,  shattered  branches  from  the  Caucasus.  The  Hmdoos,  who  see- them  in 
their  closest  approach  to  each  other,  consider  both  as  the  Himalayah,  and  Thibet  as  only  a 
great  and  long  valley  enclosed  within  this  astonishing  chain.  High  detached  branches  from 
both  of  the  great  boundaries  penetrate  and  encroach  upon  the  territory;  yet,  wherever  the 
breadth  is  at  all  considerable,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  vast  table-plain,  the 
most  elevated,  perhaps,  on  the  globe,  which  yields  only  scanty  crops  of  grain,  but  is  pastur- 
ed with  numerous  flocks  of  animals  peculiar  to  this  elevated  region.  Thibet  presents  a 
region  every  way  distinct  in  aspect  and  character  frorn  Hindostan,  whence  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  mountain  ridge.  Instead  of  sultry  plains,  luxuriant  harvests,  and  magnificent 
cities,  appear  only  rude  plains,  covered  with  scanty  herbage,  and  diversified  by  rocky  heights, 
under  whose  shelter  a  few  rough-built  villages  find  protection  from  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
snow-clad  mountains. 

Besides  its  grand  mountain  features,  Thibet  is  distinguished  as  containing  the  source  of 
many  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Indus  and  the  Sanpoo,  rising  near  to  each  other, 
from  that  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  which  gives  rise,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  traverse  this  high  plain  in  contrary  directions.  The  Indus,  after  draining  the 
waters  which  descend  into  it  from  the  western  part  of  both  ridges,  bursts  ila  mountain 
barrier,  takes  a  new  direction,  and  flows  southward  into  the  ocean.  The  course  of  the 
Sanpoo  has  not  been  traced  beyond  the  vicinity  of  Lassa;  and  the  theory  which  identifiod 
it  with  the  Brahmapoutra  has  become,  at  least,  extremely  doubtful.  Thwe  seems,  however, 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  most  of  the  great  rivers  which  water  the  empire  of  China 
and  the  kingdoms  between  it  and  India,  derive  their  sources  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet, 
The  Sutledge,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Indu?,  also  takes  lU  rise  upon  their  border. 

Thibet  contains  the  lakes  of  Manasarowara  and  Ranan  Hrad  picturesque  and  striking 
objects,  encircled  by  some  of  the  loftiest  snow  cosered  peaks  of  the  Himalayah  and  which 
are  held  by  the  Hindoos  in  religious  veneration,  \Pt  they  are  by  no  means  cf  great  extent. 
The  lake  Tchemarorel,  farther  to  the  west,  is  similarly  described  by  M  Gerard.  The 
Chinese  maps  delineate  in  the  north-eastern  part  the  lake  of  Terkiri  seventy  mdes  long, 
and  several  others,  respecting  which  no  further  particulars  are  yet  known 
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SiTtsECT.  1  -^Genliigy 

Gold  is  found  in  grain''  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  also  disseminated  and  in  masses  in 

q^uartz  rock  and  other  rocks      Sdver  ores  are  not  mentioned  by  travellers,  but  some  varieties 

R,  ferentet  (0  iU  Map  af  Thibet  and  Tarlary. 
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of  galena,  contain  that  melal.  Mines  of  lead  occur,  but  they  are  not  worked  to  any  extent , 
ores  of  iron  and  copper  occur  in  different  quarters,  and  the  Tliibotians  are  said  to  work  rich 
mines  of  mercury,  the  ore  being  cinnabar.  Rock  ealt  is  reported  to  be  common;  but  tlip 
-nost  interesting  saline  mineral  met  with  in  Thibet  is  that  named  tincal,  or  borax.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Saunders,  the  lake  from  which  borax  and  common  salt  are  obtained  is  fifteen 
days'  journey  north  from  Teshoo  Lomboo.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  mountains,  it 
receives  no  rivulets,  but  is  fed  by  brackish  springs  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself. 
The  borax  is  found  crystallised  in  the  lake,  and  is  talien  np  in  large  masses,  which  are  then 
broken,  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and  exposed  to  dry.  This  mineral,  though  coUecU 
ed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  lias  no  appearance  of  diminishing,  and  most  probably 
is  continually  formed  anew.  The  lake  ia  said  to  be  at  loast  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 
For  a  part  of  the  year  it  is  frozen  over.  In  Tliibet,  as  in  Europe,  borax  is  employed  for 
soldering,  and  as  a  fiux  for  promoting  the  fusion  of  gold  and  silver. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  tliis  head  at  page  337. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  Zoology  of  Thibet  and  of  Tartary  cannot  well  be  separated  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 

and  with  the  scanty  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  their  productions.     We  shall  therefore 

enumerate  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds  tliat  have  yet  been  found  on  the  elevated  deserts 

of  Central  Asia. 

Several  of  the  above  quadrupeds  claim  a  more  particular  notice ;  as  the  Mongolian  Horse, 
the  Pica  Hire,  the  Musk  Deer,  and  the  Tartarian  Roe. 

The  Mongolian  Horse  (Equus  Hemionus  PalW)  inhabits,  in  troops,  the  great  central 
deserts  of  Asia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  horse,  but  is  distmguished  by  having 
hairs  only  at  the  end  of  the  tail :  along  the  back  is  a  black  line ;  the  ears  in  size  are  rather 
larger  tlian  intermediate  between  tliose  of  the  horse  and  mule:  the  tail  is  black,  near  two 
feet  long,  and  much  like  that  of  a  cow.  This  was  probably  the  wild  mule  of  the  ancients. 
All  tlie  proportions  of  this  singular  animal  exhibit  much  lightne^  end  elegance.  It  runs 
almost  literally  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  carrying  its  head  erect,  and  snuffing  up  the 
wind:  its  air  is  wild  and  fiery,  and  the  fleetest  courser  that  ever  scoured  the  desert  would 
in  vain  attempt  to  overtake  it.  When  unmolested,  its  character  is  peaceable  and  social. 
Their  troops  are  from  90  to  100  in  number,  each  headed  by  a  chief,  who  pels  as  guide  and 
sentinel.  It  is  said  to  leap  three  times  in  a  circle  round  the  object  which  inspires  fear.  If 
the  chief  is  skin,  which,  from  his  temerity  in  approaching  very  near  the  hunters,  will  some- 
times happen,  the  troop  disperse.  The  Mongols,  the  Tungooses,  and  other  Tartar  nations 
bonlering  the  Great  Desert,  hunt  tiiese  animals  for  their  fiesh,  which  thej  highly  esteem; 
but  it  appears  they  have  never  succeeded  in  taming  it. 

The  Gray  Pica  Hare  is  not  more  than  six  inches  long.  It  is  common  in  the  Tartarian 
deserts,  and  beyond  Lake  Baikal.  These  little  animals  dig  very  deep  burrows  with  two  or 
three  entrances,  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a.  thick  and  soft  bed  of  leaves :  they  wander 
about  during  night,  for  they  are  exceedingly  timid,  and  have  many  enemies.  In  spring  they 
begin  to  cut  and  lay  in  their  winter  provision  of  tender  herbage,  &c.,  which  they  pile  in 
[B  small  heaps,  like  haycocks,  about  the  entrance  of  their  dwelling,  previously  filling 
'  "  's  it  will  hold.  To  the  external  store  of  provisions  they  probably  gain  access 
eep  snows  of  winter,  bj  undermining  it  from  tlieir  subterraneous  retreat, 
t  Deer  of  Thibet  ijig.  668.)  yields  the  valuable  drug  so  called.  The  animal 
ggq  itself  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  roebuck.     The  flesh  is 

esteemed,  although  strongly  impregnated  with  this  scent 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  the  bog  Is  cut  away,  and 
—  3,  4_»Q  g  jjjjj^  of  purse.  So  powerfully  does  every 
n  this  perfume,  that  even  the  blood  and  liver  are 
frequently  mixed  up  with  the  genume  musk  by  the  oraily 
Asiatics. 

The  Tartarian  Roe  is  larger  than  our  roebuck.     It  is 
marked  with  a  large  disk  of  while  on  the  buttocks,  and 
Moik  Cm r.  "s  remarkable  for  having  no  tail :  it  iniiabits  the  loftiest 

regions,  only  descending  to  the  plains  in  winter:   the 
horns  are  much  branched,  and  of  great  expanse. 

Among  the  very  few  Birds  yet  brought  from  these  unexplored  roraions,  we  may  notice  two 
la-ge  Pheasants,  whose  singularity  and  splendour  are  almost  unrivdled. 
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The  Hor.ied  Pheasant  (P.  cornuius),  (Jig.  669.)  in  size  and  general  appearance  is  be- 

tiveen  the  fowl  and  the  turkey:  the  top  of  the  head  is 

red,  and  over  each  eye  is  a  fleshy  blue  substance,  like 
a  horn,  and  bent  backwards :  the  throat  has  a  bright 
blue  naked  flap,  marked  with  oroiiffe  spots:  the  breast 
and  back  are  red;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  deep  chest- 
nut brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  spots  surrounded 
with  black. 

The  magnificent  Inipeyao  Pjieasant  (Lophophorua 
refulgene  3',)  is  larger  than  a  fowl.  It  is  called  by  the 
Indians  the  Bird  of  Gold;  its  whole  plumage  is  metal 
lie,  reflecting  every  colour  and  lustre  that  can  be  con- 
ceived: the  crown  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with 
several  feathera  shaped  like  a  lance  or  arrow,  and  those 
of  the  neck  are  al!  pointed.     It  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  India,  but 

The  domestic  animals,  among  tribes  havmg  no  fixed  habitation,  are  naturally  few.    The 
.  Tartar  Hotsps  appear  to  be  small  and  ill  made,  yet  docile, 

'*'*'  and  more  fitted  Uian  any  others  to  undergo  long  and  violent 

journeys  without  food.  The  most  vigorous  are  alone  pre- 
served, the  others  are  killed  and  ealen,  to  prevent  them 
from  conaummg  provender  wanted  for  the  rest.  The  fat- 
rumped  Shpep  (jig.  670.)  is  a  breed  reared  in  southern 
Tartarj  the  horns  are  small,  or  wanting ;  the  ears  long 
and  pendulous,  and  the  (ail  very  short  and  thin.  There  is 
another  breed,  having  very  broad  tails,  with  four,  five,  and 
sometimes  six  horns ;  the  wool  of  the  first  is  good,  but  that 
of  the  latter  very  coarse.  The  Thibet  Goats  are  well 
known  to  fumi-ih  materials  for  those  delicate  shawls  which 
__  bear  this  name    the  hair  is  very  fine  and  long,  particularly 

on  the  back,  and  the  ears  small  and  pendent. 

Sect.  III. — HUtorical  and  Political  Geography. 

One  section  may  comprehend  the  very  little  that  can  be  said  on  these  suhjecls.  Although 
Thibet  be  placed  amidst  nations  of  ancient  origin,  its  history  is  almost  a  complete  blank. 
By  the  Arabian  geographers  it  is  barely  named;  but,  under  the  name  of  Tebeth,  Marco 
Polo  gives  a  series  of  relations  which,  with  a  certain  tincture  of  fable,  suggest  a  country 
not  materially  differing  from  that  which  is  now  to  be  described.  The  ecclesiastical  charac 
ter  of  its  government,  and  its  subjection  to  a  sovereign  priest,  appear  to  have  favoured  a 
report,  that  there  existed  in  the  heart  of  Asia  a  Christian  monarch,  to  whom  the  early  dis- 
coverers gave  the  appellation  of  Prester  Joha  His  socted  character,  joined  to  the  strength 
of  the  mountain  barrier  of  his  kingdom,  served  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Thibetians  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  barbarous  tribes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Tradition,  however, 
represents  their  shrines  to  have  been  at  difliferent  times  plundered  by  the  Tartars.  The 
most  serious  invasion  was  made  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the  aggressive  and 
encroaching  power  of  Nepal.  Tempted  by  reports  of  the  wealth  of  its  temples,  and  pai- 
ticularly  of  Pootala,  the  king  of  that  country  marched  an  army  into  Thibet,  and,  after  an 
obstmate  war,  compelled  the  lama  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  ample  tribute. 
The  emperor  of  China,  professing  to  revere  that  sovereign  priest  as  his  spiritual  head,  deter- 
mined to  interpose  on  his  behalf.  In  1791.  a  Chinese  army  of  70,000  men  arrived  at  Thibet, 
and,  notwithfllandiag  a  very  vigorous  TOTistance,  drove  the  Nepalese  troops  beyond  the 
mountains,  fiwn  the  summit  of  which  the  dineae  might  even  descry  the  British  possessions 
on  the  plains  below.  The  Thibetiajis  tiow  experienced  the  too  frequent  lot  of  a  weak  state 
which  seeks  the  aid  of  a  stronger.  The  religious  attachment  of  the  emperor  to  the  Lama 
did  not  prevent  him,  when  he  fouTid  the  country  in  his  hands,  from  assuming  civil  sway  over 
it,  and  limiting  his  ally  to  a  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  whole  country  is  now,  therefore,  a 
province  of  Chma,  which  has  thus  become  almost  conterminous  with  the  British  Indian  em- 
pire. The  sway,  however,  according'  to  the  usual  Chinese  maxims,  is  miid,  anil  does  not 
interfere  with  Uie  original  plan  of  internal  administration.  The  Chmese  have  only  estab- 
lished, along  all  the  Thibetlan  frontier,  that  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners  which  renders  it 
BO  diflicult  to  gain  information  respecting  any  country  included  within  their  territories. 

The  government  of  Thibet,  so  far  as  it  is  unaffected  by  foreign  interference,  is  altogether 
priestly.  The  lama,  or  high  priest,  is  the  sovereign,  while  the  successive  ranks  of  monks 
and  gylongs  compose  the  nobility.  The  laity  are  the  vulgar.  It  is  under  the  head  of  reli- 
gion, therefore,  that  we  rauat  comprehend  the  political  arrangements  of  this  singular 
country. 
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Sect.  IV. — Productive  Industry. 
Thibet, "in  respect  to  agriculture,  labours  under  great  disadvantages.  Tlie  genenu, 
character  of  its  eoi.  is  bleak,  barren,  and  poor :  wheat  and  barley  can  be  grown  only  in  a 
few  fiivoured  situations,  and  often  fail  of  coming  to  maturity.  Even  the  herbage,  the  most 
valuable  product,  thoujrh  it  rea.ches  a  tolerable  height  during  the  rainy  season,  from  March 
to  September,  suffers  severely  by  arid  and  cold  winds,  which  blow  during  the  remaining 
nart  of  the  vear.  when  it  often  dries  up  and  crumbles  into  dust  Yet  these  mountain  pas- 
tures possess  qualities  peculiarly  nutritious  and  grateful,  and  support  numerous  flocks  and 
herds.  Many  species  of  those  especially  belonging  to  Thibet  are  remarkable  for  theit 
beauty  and  value.  Indeed,  this  side  of  the  raounlains  is  alike  noted  for  the  profusion  of 
animals  as  the  other  is  for  that  of  vegetable  life.  Birds,  game,  and  wild  animals  of  various 
descriptions,  are  equally  abundant  with  those  trained  for  the  use  of  man. 

Among  the  numerous  animals  that  enrich  Thibet,  the  most  prominent  seems  to  be  the 
yak,  an  animal  of  the  bafSilo  tribe,  but  in  some  particulars  resembling  the  horse.  Though 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  the  yak  is  of  great  value  for  tiie  conveyance  of  burdens,  and 
yields  also  a  rich  and  nutritious  milk.  Its  tail,  composed  of  a  mass  of  long,  flowing  glossy 
hair,  forms,  under  the  name  of  chowrie,  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  It  is  in  general 
demand  among  the  great  men  of  India,  both  as  an  ornament  and  as  a  flap  for  dispersing 
insecls.  Another  animal,  equally  characteristic  and  useful,  is  the  goat,  wliioh  yields  the 
flue  wool  used  in  manufacturing  the  shawls  of  Caslimere.  Smaller  than  the  smallest 
English  sheep,  it  is  the  taost  beautiful  of  the  goat  species.  The  wool  grows  like  down, 
close  to  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  thick  and  strong  hair.  This  fine  cover- 
ing is  evidently  given  by  nature  as  a  fence  against  the  cold,  and  soon  degenerates  in  any 
milder  climate.  Sheep,  though  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Thibet,  ace  here  of  peculiar  value ; 
the  mutton  being  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  fleece  extremely  soft  and  silky. 
The  lamb  fleeces,  when  tanned  with  the  hair,  afibrd  linings  considered  particularly  luxuri- 
ous in  China,  Tartary,  and  all  the  cold  districts  of  Asia.  Goats  and  sheep  are  used  in  this 
country  as  beasts  of  burden,  in  which  capacity  they  follow  each  otiier  in  long  trains,  and 
make  tlieir  way  with  surprising  Eaiety  across  the  most  diflicult  and  perilous  mountain  passes. 
The  musk  deer,  a  product  of  the  clKise,  is  found  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  China 
and  Tattary,  but  is  peculiarly  abundant  and  valuable  in  the  high  districts  of  Eastern  ThibeL 

This  country  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  bountifiilly  stocked  by  nature  with  mineral  as 
witi  animal  productions.  The  imperfect  skill  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  and  the  difficulty  of  transport,  render  the  coarser  and  more  usefiil  kinds  of  little 
value,  unless  for  immediate  consumption.  In  this  view,  the  most  estimable  product  is  gold, 
which  is  found  nearly  pure,  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  sometimes  in  pretty,  large  pieces. 
Copper  is  drawn  from  the  mines  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  material  for  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  idols,  gongs,  and  sacred  instruments.  Near  Teshoo  Lomboo  is  a  mine  of  lead, 
obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  fusion.  There  are  also  mines  of  cinnabar  rich  in  mercury, 
which  the  natives  have  not  the  Kkill  to  extract.  A  most  valuable  fossil  substance  is  flie 
tincal,  said  to  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  in  the 
north-east,  and  fed  by  mineral  springs  bursting  forth  in  its  own  bed.  The  tincal  is  detached 
in  large  masses,  and,  besides  those  employed  for  fusion  and  other  purposes,  quantities  of  it 
are  taken,  by  way  of  Bengal,  to  England,  where  it  is  refined  mto  borax  Rock  salt  is 
likewise  plentiful. 

The  manufactures  of  Thibet  are  rude,  and  only  adapted  for  immediate  consumption ;  but 
commerce  exists  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  under  some  striking  aspects  It  is,  of  course, 
entirely  inland,  and  carried  on  through  perils  and  difficulties,  only  equalled  by  those,  of  an 
opposite  nature,  to  be  encountered  in  crossing  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  The  merchan- 
dise must  be  conveyed  over  the  tremendous  steeps  and  snows  of  the  HimalaTih,  by  tracts 
rudely  fijrmed  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  obstructed  by  falling  rocks  and  showers  of 
stones,  and  where  the  least  false  step  may  hurl  the  travellers  into  instant  destruction. 
Thibet  thus  maintains,  however,  a.  commerce  of  some  extent,  by  the  export  of  gold,  tincal, 
musk,  shawl-wool,  and  sheepskins ;  while  from  Bengal  it  imports  cloth,  particularly  woollen, 
tobacco,  spices,  and  toys;  from  China,  tea,  porcelain,  and  silk.  The  trade  is  much  impeded 
by  the  injudicious  system  of  the  chiets,  who  monopolise  the  most  valuable  articles,  particu- 
larly musk  and  wool,  and  by  the  disposition  generally  prevailing  among  tliem,  rather  lo 
carry  on  traffic  themselves,  than  to  protect  their  subjects  m  doing  so. 

Sect.  V. — Civil  and  Social  Stale. 
EeJigion  forms  the  essential  basis  of  the  constitutbn,  both  civil  and  social,  in  this  moun- 
tain region  of  Asia.  The  system  which  here  holds  sway  is  that  known  in  Asia  under  the 
title  of  Boodh,  its  founder,  aiid  of  the  Lama,  its  sovereign  head;  while  in  China  the  same 
worship  is  denominated  that  of  Fo,  and  in  Tartary  is  called  Shamanism.  It  had  its  origin 
in  Hindostaii,  though  now  nearly  expelled  thence  by  the  rival  system  of  Brahma;  froni 
which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  separated  as  a  schism,  though  others  o 
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liave  been  the  parent  superstition.  It  is  so  (air  less  enlightened,  that  its  objects  of  worship 
»re  mortals  exalted  into  deities,  instead  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  Author  of  the  universe. 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  alike  held  under  both  religions ;  but  in  that  of  Boodh,  it 
is  converted  from  a  speculative  belief  into  a  powerflil  engine  of  practical  influence.  As 
Boon  as  the  Lama  dies,  the  priests,  by  supposed  celestial  indications,  discover  an  infant  into 
whom  his  soul  is  supposed  to  have  transmigrated.  This  person  is  immediately  exalted  into 
the  character  of  Lama,  and  in  his  name  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  state 
are  administered.  In  Thibet  and  the  bordering  regions  of  Tartary,  every  great  district  has 
its  Lama;  but  the  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovereigns  is  the  Grand  Lama,  who  resides  at 
Lassa ;  next  to  him  is  the  Teshoo  Lama,  resident  at  Teshoo  Lomboo.  The  latter,  at  the 
period  of  the  Ei^lish  embassy,  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  having  but  just,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  transferred  to  him  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  predecessor ;  yet  the  ambassadors 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in  which  he  acted  hia  part  with  surprising  propriety.  As 
the  sovereignty  centres  m  the  Lama,  so  the  nobility  is  formed  by  the  monks  called  jclums 
or  gylongs.  The  monastic  principle  exists  under  the  Boodhist  system  in  its  utmost  rigour, 
accom'panied  by  the  same  usages  of  seclusion  and  celibacy  which  distmguish  it  in  the 
Catholic  church.  These  habits  being  adopted  by  the  most  celebrated  characters  both  in 
church  and  state,  the  idea  of  dignity  is  exclusively  centred  in  tliem,  and  those  of  degrada- 
tion and  vulgarity  are  attached  to  marriage.  The  priests  reside  in  large  mansions,  much 
the  handsomest  in  the  country,  and  uniting  the  character  of  convents  and  palaces.  The 
monks  in  the  villages  bordering  on  India  are  represented  as  a  dirty,  greasy,  good-humoured, 
happy  class  of  persons,  who  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  their  vocation  to  carry  on  a 
good  deal  of  worldly  traiBc.  In  the  great  central  establishment,  more  dignity  of  character 
is  preserved,  and  the  obligations  imposed  by  their  situation  appear  to  be  strictly  regarded. 
On  the  whole,  their  deportment  is  represented  as  humane  and  obligmg;  on  the  part  of 
superiors  unassuming,  and  respectful  on  Ihat  of  inferiors.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  all 
the  wealth  appears  to  centre  in  them,  and  a  general  poverty  pervades  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  ceremonies  of  the  Boodhist  religion  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Catholic,  insomuch  that  many  of  the  missionaries  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  discover 
any  distinction.  This  has  even  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  mixture  with  the  votaries  oftho 
Nestorian  heresy,  which  was  spread  through  the  East.  A  favourite  part  of  the  service  con- 
sists of  music,  less  remarkable  for  its  harmony  than  for  the  employment  of  every  means  of 
raising  as  great  a  noise  as  possible.  Not  only  are  all  the  voices  of  the  congregation  put 
forth,  and  trained  by  practice  to  an  almost  stentorian  pitch,  but  drums,  trumpets,  cymlrals, 
hautboys,  and  other  instruments  of  the  most  sonorous  description,  «f  tlirec  or  four  times  the 
usual  size,  swell  the  chorus.  One  of  the  fiivourite  exercises  of  devotion  consists  in  pro- 
ducing by  the  hand  the  revolution  of  a  pamted  wheel  with  gilded  letters,  on  which  the  (^ze 
of  the  worshipper  is  fixed.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  religions  of  this 
country  and  Hindostan,  many  of  the  temples  of  Thibet  are  crowded  with  Hindoo  idols; 
and  the  seats  of  Indian  pilgrimage,  particularly  Benares,  Juggernaut,  end  Sagur,  are  de- 
voutly visited  by  votaries  from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Lama.  On  their  part,  the  Hin- 
doos pay  a  deep  religious  veneration  to  the  lofty  snowy  peaks  and  the  lonely  mountain  lakes 
of  this  elevated  neighbourhood.  Among  the  former,  Chumularee,  on  the  Boutan  frontier, 
and  among  the  latter  Manasarowara,  hold  tlie  pre-eminence. 

Of  the  leammg  of  Thibet  scarcely  the  least  notice  has  reached  us ;  and  yet  there  ap- 
~,  pears  to  be  o  good  deal.     The  Thibetians  possess  the  art 

of  printing,  derived,  apparently,  from  the  Chinese;  since 
It  IS  executed,  like  theirs,  on  fixed  wooden  blocks  instead 
of  movable  types.  The  language  has  a  large  inftision  of 
Sanscrit,  and  is  admitted  fay  the  Chinese  to  bo  superior  to 
theirs  in  sound,  though  its  characters  have  not  equal 
beauty.  It  is  written,  conformably  with  the  practice  in 
Europe,  but  contrary  to  tliat  of  the  East,  from  left  to  right. 
Turner  found  the  mausoleum  of  the  Lama  {^.  671.) 
filled  with  high  piles  of  sacred  books.  M.  de  Koros,  a 
Hungarian  physician,  who  has  resided  in  the  country,  and 
acquired  its  language,  discovered  an  encycloptedia,  in 
ibrty-ibur  volumes ;  and  a  system  of  Boodhism,  comprising 
also  a  general  view  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  IIM 
volumes.  In  those  discovered  among  the  Calmucks,  the 
Russians  complain  of  impenetrable  mystery;  but,  perhaps, 
such  specimens  might  not  be  the  most  favouraole.  The 
Thibetians  must  have  had  some  skill  in  astronomical 
observation,  since  they  were  acquainted  with  the  satellites 
IcBn  or  die  Luna.  ^f  Jupiter,  and  even  with  the  rmg  of  Saturn. 

In  social  life,  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  that  unique  species  of  polygamy,  pecu- 
.larly  opposed  to  the  general  Asiatic  ideas,  and  consiBtin?  in  the  marriage  of  one  wife  to 
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peveral  husbands.  All  the  brothers  of  a  fiunily  have  only  one  spouse  among'  them,  tlio 
privilege  of  selecting  whom  rests  with  the  eldest.  It  seems  to  be  said  that  a  surprisinn 
degree  of  harmony  prevails  in  tliis  extraordinary  kind  of  household:  the  females,  who  are 
active  and  laborious,  enjoy  higher  consideration  than  those  of  India  or  other  Oriental  coun- 

The  ordinary  buildings  in  Thibet  are  very  rude,  consisting  of  rough  stJDnes  heaped 
together  without  cement,  and  with  flat  terraced  roofe.  The  only  thing  like  ornament  con- 
sists in  a  small  banner,  composed  of  pieces  of  rag  or  white  paper,  employed  aa  a  i;harm. 
On  the  contrary,  the  religious  edifices,  which  unite  tho  triple  character  of  temples,  monas- 
teries, and  palaces,  display  in  many  instances  an  extraordinary  splendour.  That  of  Teshoo 
Lomboo,  with  its  white  walls,  coloured  wooilen  roofe,  numerous  gilded  canopies  and  turrets, 
makes  an  appearance  almost  magical ;  and  the  apartments  are  fiimished  with  a  regard  both 
to  elegance  and  comfort.  That  of  Pootala,  at  liissa,  is  said,  hy  M.  Klaproth,  to  be  367  feet 
high,  to  contain  10,000  apartmenla  filled  with  images  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  have  its  roof 
richly  gilded.  There,  as  at  Teshoo  Lomboo,  the  state  apartments  are  at  the  top  of  the 
edifice,  seven  stories  high.  The  villages  and  monasteries  are  generally  situated  about  hall 
way  up  tJie  insulated  rocks  which  diversify  the  table-plain  of  Thibet  The  rock  above 
shelters  fhem  from  the  cold  blasts ;  that  below  afibrds  channels  by  which  the  melted  snoW 
may  run  oil,  while  in  the  heart  of  it  granaries  and  magazines  are  usually  excavated. 

The  national  dress  of  Thibet,  contrary  to  that  of  India,  is  composed  of  thick  woollen 
cloth,  and  prepared  sheepskins  with  the  fleece  turned  inwards,  forming  a  comfortable  pro- 
tection from  the  severity  of  tho  climate.  The  religious  orders  wear  a  vest  of  woollen  cloth 
with  red  sleeves,  a  large  mantle  resembling  a  plaid,  with  a  kilt,  and  a  pair  of  huge  boots. 
Silks  from  China,  and  fura  from  Tartary,  are  employed  hy  the  higher  classes.  A  fine 
white  silken  scarf  is  an  invariable  present  on  occaaions  of  ceremony,  and  is  enclosed  in  com- 
plimentary letters. 

The  religion  of  Thibet  does  not  impose  the  same  austere  abstinence  in  respect  to  food,  (o 
which  tlie  leading  castes  are  subjected  under  the  Hindoo  system.  A  general  renunciation 
of  animal  food,  mdeed,  would  very  reluctantly  be  observed  in  a  country  which  scarcely 
afibrds  any  other  aliment  The  heads  of  the  church  and  state,  however,  seem  to  value 
themselves  on  great  simplicity  of  diet,  and  abstinence  irom  strong  liquors.  Tea  is  the 
universal  drink,  not  taken,  as  with  us,  in  a  purely  liquid  form,  but  thickened  with  flour 
salt,  and  butter,  the  leaves  being  retained,  so  as  lo  form  a  mesa  by  no  means  agreeable  toar 
European  palate. 

The  entirely  religious  character  of  tlie  people  of  Thibet  is  scarcely  compatible  with  any 
very  varied  amusements;  tliough  their  religious  exercises,  from  their  splendour,  and  their 
imposing  efiect  on  the  senses,  rnay  almost  be  accounted  as  such.  The  game  of  chess  is  well 
understood,  and  frequently  played. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Geography. 

Our  topographical  knowledge  of  Thibet  ie  extremely  imperfect,  and,  unless  at  a  few  de- 
tached points,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  any  existence.  The  missbnaries,  indeed, 
found  in  the  Chinese  archives  a  map  constructed  upon  the  information  of  two  lamas,  who  had 
been  sent  by  that  government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country.  It  contains,  at  best,  mere 
outlines  and  names,  and  is  evidently  far  from  being  strictly  accurate.  This  defect,  partly 
owing  to  a  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  the  course  of  their  mission,  particularly  appears  in 
the  delineation  of  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  since  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  are  evi- 
dently confounded ;  the  latter  being  represented  as  flowing  along  the  tah.e-land  of  Thibet, 
and  penetrating  the  Himalayah.  Our  definite  knowledge,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  very 
few  points  which  have  been  visited  by  European  travellers,  and  to  some  recent  extracts, 
made  by  M.  Klaproth  from  works  published  in  China. 

Lassa,  or  Hlassa,  the  capital  spiritual  and  temporal,  "the  Rome  of  centra'  Asia,"  is  situated 
in  the  finest  part  of  Thibet,  an  extended  valley  hordered  by  stupendous  mountain  ranges. 
The  winters  are  severe;  but  from  April  to  October,  notwithstanding  occasional  coid  blasts, 
the  climate  is  warm;  rice,  the  vine,  and  other  fine  fruits  come  to  maturity.  The  city, 
independent  of  its  chief  ornament,  which  is  the  temple  of  Pootala  already  described,  is  repre- 
sented as  handsome  and  opulent.  In  the  surroundmg  plain  are  twenty-two  other  temples, 
all  richly  adorned,  and  of  which  those  of  Sera  and  Bhraeboung  are  described  almost  to  rival 
Pootala.  The  entire  number  of  priests  and  monies  maintained  at  the  expense  of  government 
is  stated  at  84,000.  Lassa  is  the  seat  of  the  grand  or  sovereign  Lama,  from  whom  all  the 
priests  and  sovereigns  of  that  denomination,  throughout  Thibet  and  Tartary,  receive  theii 
investiture.  He  ranked,  also,  till  lately,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  mi  extent  of  country  about  300 
miles  in  length,  and  composed  of  the  best  territory  in  this  region ;  but  the  Chinese,  as 
already  observed,  after  expelling  the  Nepalese  invaders,  have  established  at  Lassa  a  military 
commander  and  a  civil  governor,  and  virtually  annexed  it  to  their  empire.  They  rule  it, 
nowever,  with  a  mild  sway,  leaving  all  the  ecclesjastical  institutions  undisturbed,  and  in  full 
possession  of  their  ample  endowments ;  and  the  tribute,  conveyed  by  an  annual  embassy  to 
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Peking,  is  extremely  moderate,  Witliin  the  district  of  laesa,  and  to  the  south,  is  the  re- 
markable lake  of  P^te,  described  as  forniiug-  merely  a  belt  of  about  four  miles  broad,  rounii 
the  large  interior  island  which  it  encloses, 

Teshoo  Lomboo  is  the  seat  of  a  lama,  second  in  rank  to  that  of  Pootala,  but  is  rendered 
interesting  (o  us  by  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Bengal  frontier,  from  which  it  is  only  separaleil 
by  the  mountain  district  of  Boutan.  Two  successive  embassies,  under  Boyle  and  Tumei, 
liave  been  sent  thither,  and.Lave  made  us  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  place  and  neigh- 
bourhood. About  400  mansions 
combine  to  form  a  large  monastery 
XfiK-  6T2.),  the' walls  of  which  aro 
built  of  stone  the  Toofs  of  coloured 
wood  and  crowned  with  numerous 
g  Ided  canopies  and  turreto  Ac 
cordmg  to  the  u"  lal  system  it  3 
built  inder  the  shade  of  a  high 
rock  \  ith  a  scjthern  exposure  and 
looks  dovn  upon  the  great  river 
Sanpoo  nhose  course  is  here  di 
versified  by  nunerous  islands, 
throigh  wh(.h  it  flons  m  depp 
and  narrow  channels  The  nui  iber 
of  monkB  an  1  gylonga  the  sok  inhabitants  of  this  monastic  capital  amounted  in  1~"J3  to 
"iTOO  Between  it  and  the  Boutan  front  er  1=  the  district  of  Jhansu  Jeung,  surrounding  a 
monastery  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  a  considerable  manufactory  of  that  thick  soft 
woollen  cloth  which  is  generally  worn  in  Thibet. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  penetrated  at  a  more  westerly  pomt  into  the  region  beyond  the  mountains, 
called  there  the  Vndes,  or  plains.  He  went  with  the  double  object  of  opening  a  trade  in 
shawl  wool,  and  of  viewing  the  celebrated  lake  of  Manasarowara,  and  the  rivers,  if  any, 
which  flowed  out  of  iL  The  only  entrance  from  India  is  by  a  narrow  and  most  perilous 
path,  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  these  loftiest  mountains  of  tlie  Himalayah,  which  giie 
rise  to  tlie  Ganges.  Niti,  a  village  of  about  sixteen  poor  houses,  forms  the  frontier  point . 
beyond  which,  on  the  Thibet  side,  the  road  passes  over  a  tract  whose  extieme  elevation  ia 
indicated  by  its  effects  on  the  human  body, — oppressed  respiration,  and  a  giddiness  threaten- 
ing apoplexy ;  the  blood,  at  the  same  time,  bursting  irom  the  lips,  and  all  the  parts  exposed 
to  the  air  becommg  red  and  sore.  Here  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered  during  the- 
night  with  snow,  which  melts  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  thus  fills  the  beds  of  numberless 
torrents.  The  first  village  reached  in  the  Undes  is  Daba,  perched  on  a  number  of  irregular 
eminences,  and  sheltered  by  a  hill  of  great  height,  The.administratbn  seemed  in  this  region 
divided  between  the  Lama  and  the  Deba  or  civil  governor ;  hut  the  Chinese  commands  were 
of  paramount  authority. 

About-  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  Daba  lies  Gertope  or  Gorlope,  the  chief  market  for 
the  shawl  wool.  This  place  is  rather  a  camp  than  a  town,  consisting  merely  of  clusters 
of  black  tents  made  of  blankets  fastened  to  slakes  by  ropes  of  hair,  and  adorned  at  the 
tops  with  flags  formed  with  shreds  of  coloured  silk  and  cloth.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  plain,  covered  with  large  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks ;  not  fewer,  it  is  supposed, 
than  40,000, 

About  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Gorlope  are  the  lakes  of  Rawan  Hrad  and  Manasa- 
rowara.  The  latter,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  bears  a  much  greater  name,  and  is  an 
object  of  reverential  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan.  The  few,  who  can  overcome 
the  tremendous  obstacles  encountered  in  the  way,  consider  all  then-  sins  as  forgiven,  and  an 
entrance  into  paradise  as  secured.  The  lake  Manasarowara  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  fifteen 
miles  long  and  eleven  broad,  surrounded  by  cliffi  of  prodigious  height,  haunted  by  vast  num- 
bers of  aquatic  eagles  and  a  species  of  gray  wild  ^eese.  It  is  studded  with  numerous 
convents,  above  which  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Hunalayali  rear  their  snowy  pinnacles. 
It  has  heen  generally  reported  that  some  great  river,  supposed  once  to  be  the  Ganges,  and. 
afterwards  Oie  Indus,  had  its  source  in  this  lake;  and  even  that  the  Sanpoo  issueJfrom  it 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  but  Mr.  Moorcroft  could  not  digeem  the  least  trace  of  any  outlet. 
He  was,  however,  prevented  by  illness  from  making  the  complete  circuit  in  person.  Tlie- 
Rawan  Hrad  was  described  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  the  Manasarowara,  and  is  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  the  Sutledge;  though  this,  too,  seems  not  fiiUy  ascertained,  Betweea 
these  lakes  and  Daba,  the  country  is  filled  with  hot  springs,  largely  impregnated  with  eal- 
eareous  matter.  Those  at  Tirtapuri  throw  up  the  water,  which  is  intensely  hot,  to  the 
height  of  a  few  inches. 

It  appears  that,  though  not  from  the  lake  Manasarowara,  yet  from  some  of  the  mountains 

m  its  vicinity,  the  main  branch  of  the  Indus  takes  its  rise,  and,  after  passing  Gortope,  roll* 

to  the  north-west,  for  more  than  300  miles,  till  it  passes  Leh  or  LadauL     This  prosince» 

(lie  most  westerly  of  those  which  have  been   included  in  Thibet,  appears  to  be  rude  and 
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decidedly  Tartar.  The  Ladaukis  have  held  Ihemselves  independent  of  China,  and  were 
accuBtomed  to  !iy  waste  the  Uudes  by  fretiuent  inroads,  till  the  Chinese  government  adopted 
the  expedient  of  assigning  that  territory  in  jaghiro  to  the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  held  in  suc'i 
reverence  by  the  Tartar  tribes,  that  they  have  been  induced  to  desist  from  their  lavages. 
They  have  stipulated,  however,  that  the  shawl  wool  sent  from  the  Undes  to  its  market  in 
Cashmere  Eha.ll  be  conveyed  exclusively  by  the  route  of  Ladauk.  The  town  of  that  nams 
is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  being  the  place  of  transit  for  the  caravans  which  com" 
alone  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  Thibet,  Hindostan,  and  Cabul.  It  is  stated 
hv  Ilumboldt  to  bear  the  name  of  Tubet,  and,  perhaps,  has  communicated  that  appellation  to 
the  whole  region.  To  the  north  ascend  the  snow?  steeps  of  the  Mooz  Tagh,  or  Mouztagh, 
whence  descends  a  rapid  stream  called  the  Shiiyook,  which  joins  the  Indus  at  Ladauk. 
About  100  miles  to  the  west,  at  Draus,  that  river  is  joined  fay  another  Uibutary  from  the 
south-east,  which  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  the  main  Btream. 


Tartakt  ia  the  name  given  in  Europe  to  that  immense  region  extending  almost  entirely 
across  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  It  is  Uie  second  of  Ihe  three  great  belts 
into  which  that  continent  is  portioned  out. '  Although  the  name  of  Tartary  be  only  partially 
recoenised  within  these  limits,  and  though,  in  bo  vast  a  region,  much  diversity  of  every  kind 
mu^  necessarily  exist,  the  general  similarity  is  striking.*  Many  parts  of  it  are  bordered, 
and  even  pervaded,  by  chains  of  mountains;  and  large  cities,  cultivated  spots,  and  fixed 
societies,  here  and  there  occur.  It  contains  also  sandy  desetta  of  considerable  extent. 
Still  the  predominant  characleristic  is  that  of  plains  almost  boundless,  covered  with  hertage 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wandering  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  camps,  like 
moving  cities,  pass  continually  to  and  fio  over  its  surface. 

Sect.  L— GeneroZ  Outline  and  Aspect. 


The  surface  of  Tartary  consists  of  bold  and  stnkingly  contrasted  features  oi 
scale-  in  the  west,  long  and  lofly  chains  of  mountains  supportmg  very  elevated  table-lands; 
in  the' east,  a  plain  of  astonishing  extent.  The  researches  of  Humboldt  and  his  learned  coad- 
jutors have  thrown  great  light  on  the  configuration  of  this  vast  region,  which  was  before 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  . 

Three  great  chains  of  mountams,  running  from  east  to  west,  traverse  the  wide  expanse 
of  Eastern  Tartary.  Two  of  these  are  limitary ;  one,  the  Kouenloun,  or  Kuenlun,  already 
described,  which  separates  it  from  Thibet;  the  other  the  Altai,  dividing  it  froin  the  bleak 
reeions  of  Siberia.  This  last  remarkable  chain  extending  eastward  under  the  titles  ol  the 
Sayanskoi  and  Yablonoy  mountains,  is  prolonged  almost  from  ttie  sources  of  tbe  Irtysch  and 
the  Obi  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  intermediate  chain,  which  is  whoHy  Tartar,  and  divides 
the  country  into  two  great  table-plains,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Thianchan,  or  the  Ce- 
lestial mountains.  This  range,  hitherto  imperfectly  distinguished  from  the  Altai,  appears  to 
reach  its  highest  pinnacle  to  the  north  of  Turi«n  and  the  lalte  of  I«p,  where  three  peaks 
covered  wL^  perpetild  uiow  are  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  mountain  (Bokh- 
daoola),  or  of  "the  mountain  of  the  queen."  Hence  Pallas,  who  erroneously  views  this 
chain  as  part  of  the  AMI,  has  given  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Bogdo.  The  Turks  have 
attached  the  appellation  of  Mouztagh,  or  Snowy  mountain,  to  its  western  portion,  where  it 
stretches  beyonU  the  general  range,  and  shoots  a  branch  towards  Khojend,  ^P^^^l^S  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  from  those  of  the  Jaxartes.  Here  the  lofty  peak  termed  the  Ihrone 
of  Solimm,  and  several  others,  appear  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Considerable  nioun- 
tains  also  occur  north  of  (he  Jaxartes;  but  all  these  gradually  smk  into  the  vast  low  level 
of  western  Tartary  Eastward,  near  the  frontier  of  China,  this  elevated  reng^  declines, 
partly  into  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  partly  info  a  lower  range  separating  that  empire  from 
the  country  of  the  Mandshur  Tartars.  The  boundary  in  that  direction  is  formed  by  the 
transverse  chain  of  the  Khingkhanoola,  beyond  the  meridian  of  Peking,  which  runs  from 
south  to  north,  and  probably  connects  it  with  the  branches  from  the  Altai.  At  the  western 
extremity  the  plain  enclosed  between  the  Thienchan  and  Siberia,  is  believed  to  be  entirely 
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open,  and  connected  with  that  of  Independent  Tartary.  It  is  c.therwise  with  the  nlatoau 
south  of  the  Thianchan,  and  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  Kuenlun.  The  extremities  of 
these  two  boundary  chains  are  connected  by  a  transverse  one  called  the  Beloor  or  Bolor,  of 
a  peculiarly  lofty  and  rugged  character,  and  affording  only  two  narrow  and  difficult  passes, 
by  wliich  caravans  can  penetrate  bCo  Eastern  Tarta^,  This  remote  comer  of  Asia  is  dis- 
tinguished by  valuable  mines  of  ruby,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones. 

These  three  mighty  chains  enclose  two  great  table-lands,  of  which  the  Thianchan  forms 
the  central  and  common  boundary,  whence  the  southern  extends  to  the  Kuenlun,  and  the 
northern  to  the  Altai.  The  former,  commonly  called  Little  Buchiria,  is  very  imperfectly 
ejiplored,  not  having  been  traversed  for  several  ages  by  any  Europeaii;  but  it  is  known  to 
conlain  several  states  that  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height  of  culture  and  civil isdtion. 
An  impression  has  prevailed,  as  if  this  were  the  most  elevated  plain  on  the  globe ;  but  Hum- 
boldt observes,  Uiat  a  country  in  tlie  fortieth  degree  of  lafitude,  where  cotton,  the  vine,  and 
the  silkworm  come  to  maturity,  can  scarcely  exceed  in  elevation  tlie  plateaux  of  the  My- 
sore, Spain,  and  Bavaria.  The  northern  table-land,  called  commonly  Mongolia,  is,  probably, 
nearly  similar  m  elevation;,  but,  being  in  a  more  northerly  situation,  its  climate  is  much 
more  bleak  and  ungenid':  it  yields,  in  its  best  tracts,  only  pasturage,  and  includes  large  ex- 
pins^  of  Kindy  and  saline  desert.  The  country  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  occupied  by 
the  Mandshur  and  other  tribes  of  Tartars,  is  still  more  imperfectly  known,  but  appears  to 
consist,  likewise,  of  an  alternation  of  mountain  and  table-land,  bearing  still  more  decidedly 
a  rude  and  pastoral  character. 

Western. or  Independent  Tartai-j  presents  an  aspect  entirely  different;  and,  as  (he  one  ia 
supposed  to  rise  higher,  this  is  believed  to  sink  lower  than  any  tract  on  the  surfece  of  the 
globe.  A  few  branches,  indeed,  from  the  lofty  mountains,  which  give  rise  to  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxartes,  penelrate  its  border;  but  in  extending  westward  to  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian, 
the  surlTico  declines  lower  and  lower,  till  a  great  extent  of  it  is  believed  to  be  200  or  300 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  consists  generally  of  a  vast  and  monotonous  level 
which  by  the  scarcity  of  water  is  rendered  in  many  places  almost  a  desert;  and  the  fins 
countries  fertilised  hy  irngation  from  the  great  rivers,  are  little  better  than  large  oases  amid 
a  greater  surroundmg  waste. 

A  considerable  number  of  rivers  descending  from  these  high  mountain  ranges  traverse  the 
great  upland  plain  of  Tartary;  but,  unable,  across  so  many  barriers,  to  reach  any  of  the 
surroundmg  oceans,  they  expand  into  large  interior  salt  lakes,  whose  magnitude  entitles 
them,  to  the  appellation  of  seas.  The  Caspian,  indeed,  the  largest  inland  sea  on  the  globe, 
IB  ted,  not  from  Tartary,  but  by  the  Volga  and  the  torrents  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Aral  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  two  great  characterising  rivers  of  Tartary,  the  Oxus  or  Amoor,  and 
the  Jasartes  or  Sirr,  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Beloor 
I  agh,  and  flowing  westward  through  the  long  tracts  of  Independent  Tartary,  fall  into  the 
Aral.  The  Oxus  seems  to  hold  a  course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  the  Jajiartes  of  more  than 
halt  that  length.  Along  and  between  tl|ese  streams  are  situated  the  most  fertile  and  popu- 
lous tracts,  and  the  most  powerful  sUtes,  of  Western  Tartary.  In  Little  Bucharia,  another 
serie?  of  rivers,  flowing  eastward  from  Aksou,  Caahgar,  and  Yatkand,  unite  in  the  Tarim, 
which  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  towards  the  great  lake  of  Lop.  To  the  north  of  the 
Ihianchan,  the  III,  a  considerable  stream,  flows  westward  into  the  lake  Balkash  or  Palkati. 
Be  vend  other  nvers  traverse  this  part  of  Asia,  and  expand  into  lakes.  The  Irtysch,  Angara, 
aM  Selinga,  though  they  nse  in  this  region,  soon  break  the  northern  barrier,  and  roil 
through  Siberia.  Eastern  TarUry  is  watered  through  nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  Amooi 
or  Saghaiien,  which,  after  a  somewhat  winding  course,  falls  into  the  long  narrow  strait  that 
separates  the  continent  from  the  island  of  Saghaiien.  It  may  vie  in  magnitude  with  the 
greatest  Asiatic  streams;  but,  from  its  unfavourable  position,  it  conduces  little  to  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce  and  ci •  — '-  — 


Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
ScBsECT.  1. — Geology. 
The  central  and  interior  portion  of  Asia,  which  forms  neither  an  immense  cluster  ot 
mountains  nor  a  continued  table-land,  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  four  grand  systems  of 
mountams;  tliese  are,  the  Altai,  the  Thian-chan,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Himalayah  The 
Altaian  chain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  which  are 
more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  secondary  and  tertiary  deposits.  The  metallic  wealth  of 
this  range  is  great ;  for,  independent  of  other  metals,  it  a&tds  annually  70,000  marks  (a 
mart  is  equd  to  4608  grains)  of  silver,  and  1900  marks  of  gold.  The  geology  of  the  sys- 
tern  of  the  Thian-chan  is  not  known;  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  geognosticul 
Blnicture  and  composition  of  the  Kuenlun.  The  lilUe  that  is  known  of  the  Himalayah 
range  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  Hindostan.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ancient  volci- 
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noes,  null  sorae  in  a  state  of  activity,  have  lieen  met  with  in  Central  Asia."  The  most 
remarkable  volcanic  mounUins  are  Pechan,  Houtcheoo,  Ouroumptsi,  Kobok,  and  Aral-toubo 
These  mountains,  along  with  other  similar  tracts,  form  a  volcanic  territory,  the  surface  of 
which  is  upwards  of  2500  square  leagues,  and  which  ie  distant  300  or  400  leagues  from  the 
eea.     Vast  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac  are  collected  in  this  volcanic  region. 

Great  western  Asiatic  depression.  The  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  AraJ  occupy  the 
lowest  part  of  this  great  depression,  whose  surface  is  probably  18,000  square  leagues  in 
extent,  ajid  which. lies  between  the  Kouma,  the  Doii,  the  Volga,  the  Yak,  the  Obsfieysyrt, 
Lake  Aksakal,  the 'Lower  Sihon,  and  the  Khanat  of  Khiva,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Amoor, 
and  whose  sur&ce  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  sea.*  This  very  low  country  abounds 
in  tertiary  formations,  whence  proceeds  melaphyre,  and  in  debris  of  scorified  rocks,  and 
offers  to  the  geognostic  enquirer,  from  the  constitution  of  its  formations,  a  phenomenon 
hitherto  almost  without  parallel  on  our  globe.  To  the  south  of  Baku,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Balkan,  this  aspect  is  materially  modified  by  volcanic  forces.  On  both  sides  of  the  isthmus 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  naphtha  springs  and  mud  volcanoes  are  numerous. 
The  mud  volcano  of  Taman  is  a  dependency  of  Baku,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Abshe- 
roa  Eruptions  take  place  where  the  volcanic  forces  encounter  (he  least  opposition.  On 
the  27th  November,  1827,  crackings  and  tremblings  of  the  earth,  of  a  violent  character, 
were  succeeded,  at  the  village  of  Gokraaii,  in  the  province  of  Baku,  eight  leagues  from  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  an  eruption  of  flames  and  stones.  A  space  of  ground, 
290  toises  long  and  150  wide,  burned  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission,  and  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  soil.  After  the  flame^  became  extinct,  columns  of  water . 
were  ejected,  which  still  continue  to  flow. 

SoBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
The  render  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head,  at  page  337. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  tliis  country  is  described  with  that  of  Thibet. 

Sect.  Ul.— Historical  Geography. 

The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Tartars  of  modem  times,  have  maintained  in  all 

oeeB  an  unchanged  character.     In  war,  tiieir  name  has  always  been  memorable.     Their 

raoid  inroad  their  sudden  and  desultory  attack,  their  flight  which  defied  pursuit,  enabled 

them  to  hafile  all  attempis  to  effect  their  subjection,  though  made  by  the  greatest  conquerors 

irf  antiquity      In  those  ages,  however,  their  power  was  chiefly  displayed  in  maintaining 

their  rude  mdependencc,  and  occasionally  committing  extensive  ravages  on  the  more  tavourea 

regions  subject  to  the  great  empires.     They  could  not,  except  m  one  mstance  recorded  by 

fi,mt  traditinn.  reduce  their  conquest  to  any  permanent  subjection.     The  clouds  of  "rmwB 


ftint  tradition,  reduce  their  conquest  to  any  permanent  si   „  ,     ^      ,      , 

which  they  shot  flying,  though  they  might  harass,  could  not  vanquish  m  regular  battle,  tl 
well-armed  and  better  disciplmed  troops  of  the  great  military  nations,  liie  tide  ol  Arabian 
invasion  which  reduced  to  subjection  the  countries  beyond  the  Oxus,  appears  to  have  flrst 
caused  a  reaction  The  Turks  from  the  countries  beyond  the  Jaxartes  poured  down  in  vast 
bodies,  and  not  only  drove  the  Arabian  mvaders  out  of  central  Asia,  but  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Peraa  which  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  race  of  Seljuk  governed  for  the  greater 
TOrt  of  two  centuries.  Even  after  being  expelled  by  subsequent  revolutions,  they  found  a 
home  in  Asia  Minor,  where,  being  recruited  by  voluntary  levies,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  subvening  the  Greek  empire  of  the  East.  Tartery  began  now  to  wield  entu-e  the  des- 
tinies  of  Asia.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Zingis  Khan  rallied  round  his  sUndard  the  tribes 
of  Mongolia  of  the  same  race  with  thoso  who  bad  formerly,  under  the  name  of  Huns,  and 
under  tfie  command  of  Attila,  ravaged  the  remotest  countries  of  the  West,  f  After  having 
assembled  under  him  all  the  native  bands,  he  began  the  conquest  of  China ;  which  was  com- 
pleted bv  his  successors,  who  afterwards  added  Western  I'artary,  and  Persia  witJi  aU  ila 
appendages;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  India,  they  reigned  almost  the  supreme  and  sole 
rulers  of  Asia  To  this  Immense  dominion  they  afterwards  added  Russia  and  part  of  Poland, 
while  Hoolacoo  subverted  the  flirone  of  the  caliphs.  The  empire  of  Zingis,  however,  was 
divided  amone  his  sons,  the  Tartaric  part  forming  what  was  called  the  empire  of  Kapschak, 
while  distinct  branches  ruled  over  Persia  and  China.  This  order  of  things  continued  till 
the  rise  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  empire  of  Timur.  This  prince,  taking  advantage 
of  the  dissensbns  which  reigned  among  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  successively  overcame  them. 
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and  on  their  ruin  erecte<l  a  new  empire,  as  splendid  as  that  which  he  had  subverted.  Ho 
conquered  Persia,  overcame  and  made  prisoner  the  proud  Bajazet,  and  crushed  for  a  titnu 
the  rising  power  of  the  Turkish  RoumeUfin  kingdom.  But  India  was  the  most  splendid  and 
permanent  acquisition  of  the  house  of  Timur,  and,  under  the  title  of  Mo§i;l  emperors,  they 
reigned  over  it,  long  after  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had  obliged  them  to  quit  hold  of  their 
original  seats. 

In  the  last  two  great  revolutions  the  conquerors  had  belonged  (o  the  race  of  Mogul  or 
Mongol  ;*  but  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  who  had  begun  the  career  of  conquest,  again  appeared 
on  the  field.  Pouring  in  vast  bodies  from  the  least  known  part  of  interior  Asia,  tJiey  over- 
ran all  the  tine  country  on  the  Okus  and  Jaxartes,  and  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  grajid 
range,  the  Hindoo  Kooah,  which  separates  Tartary  from  Cttbul.  They  hive  not  as  yet  made 
any  attempt  to  pass  that  barrier,  or  to  grasp  any  of  the  southern  sceptres  of  Asia.  These 
tribes,  indeed,  have  never  been  united  under  one  head,  but  have  been  divided  into  several 
distinct  monarchies,  of  which  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  are  those  of  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara on  the  OxHs,  and  of  Kokan  on  the  Jaxartes. 

Eastern  Tartary,  meantime,  had  effected  by  conquest  an  important  revolutions  China,  the 
most  valuable  possession  belonging  to  the  posterity  of  Zingia,  had  remained  to  them  after 
every  other  had  been  wrested  out  of  their  hands ;  but  at  length  they  were  so  far  weakened 
by  ease  and  prosperity,  that  even  that  timid  nation  succeeded  in  driving  them  out,  and  re- 
establishing a  native  dynasty.  This  was  a  situation,  however,  in  which  China  was  not 
destined  longf  to  remain.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Mandshurs  succeeded  in  reducing 
it  under  their  yoke.  To  the  empire  thus  formed  were  speedily  annexed,  not  only  the  origi- 
nal conquering  slate,  but  the  whole  of  Mongolia  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
all  the  interior  countries  of  Tartary  to  Beloor  Tagh  and  the  boundary  of  the  Uzbeks.  Over 
all  these  countries  China  has  established  a  very  mild  sway,  leaving  the  internal  administra- 
tion almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  not  scrupling  to  procure  the  submission 
and  peaceable  bcteviour  of  the  wMidering  tribes  by  paying  rather  than  receiving  an  annual 
tribute. 

Sect.  IV. — PoUlical  Geography. 

The  government  of  all  the  Tartar  races  presents  a  singular  phenomenon.  This  bold  and 
rude  people,  who  seemed  to  set  the  whole  world  at  defiance,  are  yet  subject  to  a  despotism 
as  complete  as  that  established  in  Turkey  or  Hindostan.  As  this  cannot  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  any  thing  timid  or  effeminate  in  their  nature,  it  must  arise  from  some  other  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  mind.  The  Tartars  do  not,  like  the  shepherds  of  a  civilised  country, 
lead  their  flocks  through  remote  and  sequestered  valleys,  and  spend  their  days  in  peaceful 
seclusion.  They  move  from  place  to  place,  usually  in  large  bodies,  united  for  some  purpose 
either  of  war  or  plunder.  It  has  been  always  found  necessary  that  the  leader  of  a  militaiy 
enterprise  should  be  invested  with  discretionary  powers.  The  habitual  exercise  of  these 
powers,  with  the  attachment  and  admiration  generated  in  the  minds  of  the  followers  whom 
he  had  guided  with  success  in  a  series  of  such  expeditions,  give  him,  by  degrees,  a  perma- 
nent claim  to  supreme  authority.  The  same  tendency  is  greatly  aided  by  the  superstition 
incident  to  a  barbarous  people,  whose  creeds,  all  derived  from  the  south,  are  accommodated 
to  the  system  of  absolute  power  there  prevalent.  Tinder  the  .character  of  mollahs  and  of 
lamas,  many  of  the  princes  of  Asia  preach  and  rule.  Although,  however,  every  thing  in 
these  states  owns  the  supreme  law  of  the  sovereign,  minute  inspection  discovers  in  the  in- 
ferior branches  indications  of  aristocratic  and  even  of  popular  influence.  Each  nation  is 
formed  by  an  aggregation  of  clans  or  oorooghs,  the  members  of  which  are  united  to  each 
other  by  strong  hereditary  ties.  Over  each  boroogh  Is  a  chief,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Frazer's 
account,  is,  in  Tartary  as  well  as  in  Cabul,  elected  in  many  instances  by  the  body  of  the 
clan.  This  chief  administers  all  its  internal  a&irs,  and  arranges  the  quotas  of  tribute  and 
military  service  exacted  by  the  general  government.  The  genera!  heads  of  clans,  however, 
do  not  unite  in  any  assembly,  or  claim  the  right  of  exercising  any  regular  control  over  the 
measures  of  the  sovereign. 

The  vast  tracts  under  Chinese  dominion,  composing  about  two-thirds  of  all  Tartary,  are 
subject  in  a  manner  to  despotism  over  despotism.  The  people  are  despotically  ruled  by  their 
native  prince,  while  he  is  held  in  complete  tliraldom  through  the  military  occupation  of  his 
territory  by  a  foreigri  power.  Yet  the  sway  of  this  great  empire  is  said  to  be  singularly 
mild,  and  even  auspicious  to  the  rude  realms  over  which  it  extends.  It  prevents  their  bloody 
,*iternal  contests,  their  roving  propensities,  their  predatory  habits ;  it  promotes  the  influence 
of  order  and  industry.  In  the  flourishing  districts  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkand,  it  is  even  said 
to  have  generated  such  an  attachment  among  its  subject  tribes,  that,  lar  from  feeling  any 
inclination  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  they  would  even  fight  with  zeal  in  its  cause. 

The  mililfliy  force  of  all  the  Tartar  states  consists  of  cavalry,  which  for  the  strength  of 
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the  horses,  the  hardihood  of  the  troops,  Iheir  endurance  of  fatigue,  ami  even  their  valour  in 
a.  tumultuary  shock  of  battle,  are  scarcely  equalled,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  If  Bokhara, 
Kokau,  and  the  other  kin^oma  of  Independent  Tartary,  were  united  under  one  head  they 
would  muster  about  3M,000  such  horsemen,  well  mounted  and  well  conditioned  and  d  ght 
renew  the  ages  of  Tartar  conquesL  Yet  a  mere  tumultuary  host  of  this  nat  re  without 
infentry  and  without  artillery,  would  probably,  if  brought  into  contact  with  a  force  e  ther 
European,  or  trained  after  the  manner  of  Europe,  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  co  test 

Ah  Tartary  is  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  states,  connected  only  by  tl  e  get  era! 
similarity  of  institutions  and  habits,  the  details  of  the  power,  revenue,  and  adm  ni&lrat  on 
of  each,  so  lar  as  tiiey  can  be  ascertained,  must  be  given  under  the  local  sect  on 
Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
Tartary,  with  some  local  exceptions,  is  a  poor  coimtrj,  scarcely  affording  to  a  thin  popu- 
*tion  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Articles  of  luxury  it  does  not  produce ;  and  it  affords 
few  others  for  which  they  could  be  received  in  exchange.  Whatever  of  splendour  haa  shonii 
in  the  courts  of  Karakorum  or  Samarcand,  has  been  wrested,  by  the  sword,  from  their  effe- 
minate possessors  in  southern  Asia.  Conquest,  indeed,  no  longer  enriches  Tartary;  but  the 
plunder  of  caravans,  or  tlie  booty  swept  together  in  long  ehepaos,  or  forays,  forms  still  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  its  petty  khans  and  chieftains. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  although  in  some  fevoured  districts  there  are  fixed  tribes  who 
cultivate  the  ground,  the  general  aspect  of  modern  as  of  ancient  Scythia,  is  that  of  a  pas- 
toral region.  The  horse  is  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Tartary.  Those,  however,  for  which 
this  regbn  is  so  famous,  display  neither  the  elegance,  the  airy  lightness,  nor  the  almost  pre- 
ternatural swiftness  of  the  Arabian  steed.  They  are  inferior  in  these  respects  even  to  those 
of  Persia  and  the  Deccan.  They  are  of  great  weight,  with  long  bodies  and  large  limbs. 
Their  merit  consists  in  what  is  called  bottom ;  in  the  power  of  making  immense  journeys, 
without  pause  or  fetigue;  and  by  this  quality  they  wear  out,  at  the  long  run,  their  swifter 
adversaries.  According  to  Mr.  Fraacr,  their  powers  of  endurance  on  these  long  expeditions 
are  by  no  means  promoted  by  setting  out  in  good  condition.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
studiously  reduced,  till  they  become  almost  skeletons,  and  their  flesh  feels  like  marble ;  after 
whicli  they  will  perform  continued  journeys  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  day  without  injury. 
They  form  a  regular  article  of  trade,  and  are  in  great  demand  for  the  cavalry  of  Persia  and 
India.  They  are  used,  however,  not  merely  aa  instruments  of  war  and  plunder,  but  also  for 
economical  purposes,  and  particularly  for  food.  Horse-flesh,  from  one  end  of  TarUry  to  the 
other,  is  the  standmg  dish ;  and  mares'  milk,  fermented  into  a^  liquor  called  koumiss,  ia 
almost  the  only  liquor  used  for  convivial  purposes.  The  other  animals  of  Tartary  are  more 
local,  and  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  adjoining  districts.  Eastern  Tartary  haa  in  the  south, 
the  yak,  the  goat,  and  the  musk-rat  of  Thibet;  in  the  north,  the  fur-bearing  Bnimals  of 
Siberia;  but  neither  in  such  perfection  as  in  their  own  proper  districts. 

The  vegetable  productions  which  are  the  objecla  of  culture  in  Tartary  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  Europe :  in  the  soufliem  and  milder  tracts  are  raised  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet;  while  the  ruder  northern  districts,  particularly  of  Mandshur  Tartary,  scarcely  yield 
any  grain  except  oats.  On  the  declivities,  however,  of  the  great  chain  which  separates 
Tartary  from  Siberia,  are  found  some  valuable  and  peculiar  products;  the  rhubarb,  so  useflil 
as  a  medicine,  and  which  has  been  transplanted  into  Europe,  without  attaining  the  same  ex- 
cellence ;  and  the  ginseng,  which,  though  it  has  never  been  vaJued  among  us,  is  in  China 
and  Tartary  held  of  sovereign  virtue. 

Manufactures  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  national  esistence  in  Tartary,  though  here,  03 
everywhere  else,  the  women  produce  some  coarse  fabrics  for  internal  consumption.  Among 
these,  the  principal  are  felt,  coarse  woollens,  and  skins,  particularly  of  sheep,  variously 
prepared.  ,  .  ,.    .     ,  ■        ■   a     , 

Commerce,  over  this  vast  region,  is  on  a  scale  not  quite  so  limited ;  resting,  indeed,  on 
other  resources  than  its  own  exports  and  imports,  which  are  of  very  small  amount.  These 
wide  open  plains  have  in  all  ages  formed  the  route  of  communication  between  Eastern  and 
Western,  and  of  late  between  Northern  and  Southern,  Asia.  Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plied obstacles  of  mountains,  deserts,  snows,  and  the  more  deadly  impediment  of  barbarous 
nations  devoted  to  plunder,  caravans  proceeding  by  this  route  have  always  exchanged  the 
products  of  Persia  and  Hlndostan  for  those  of  China,  To  avert  the  perils  that  await  them, 
they  proceed  in  large  bodies,  well  armed,  and  purchase  the  protection  of  the  princes  thii  ugh 
whose  territories  they  pass,  and  who,  indeed,  if  at  all  enlightened,  seek  rather  to  encourage 
this  system  of  transit.  Even  in  the  second  century,  we  find  Ptolemy  describing  an  immense 
caravan  route  across  Asia  from  Byzantium  to  the  irontier  of  China,  and  which  probably  ex- 
isted long  before  though  it  escaped  the  notice  of  earlier  writers.  This  route  varies  with 
the  disturbed  or  peaceftil  state  of  the  countries  which  it  traverses;  but  itsfavounte  points 
of  rendezvous  seem  to  be  Herat  (ancient  Aria),  Baikh  (Bactria),  ond,  above  all,  Yarkand 
situated  on  the  line  which  separates  Eastern  from  Western  Tartary.  The  tract  beyond  may 
be  considered  almost  as  unknown  land,  since  it  has  been  but  loosely  described  by  one  or  Iwc 
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travellers,  whose  narratirea  are  several  centuries  old.  They  mention  Kholen,  Koutcliii, 
Turfan,  naA  Hami,  aa  important  points  to  be  passed;  but  this  route  b  rendered  arduous  by 
the  necessity  of  crossing  the  great  desert  of  Shamo  or  Gobi,  which  extends  here  for  a  vast 
distance  from  north-east  to  Eouth-west  Of  late,  the  Russians  have  opened  a  great  trade 
across  Independent  Tortary.  .They  have  annual  caravans  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara,  a  com- 
mercial routfe,  which  Britain  vainly  attempted  to  open,  for  several  centuries;  and  these  cam- 
vane,  it  is  said,  consist  frequently  of  30,000  men.  They  frequent  also  the  fairs  of  Yarkand, 
and  some  of  them  have  even  been  seen  in  those  of  Thibet.  From  all  that  part  of  Tartary, 
however,  which  is  subject  to  China,  they  are  rigidly  excluded.  The  only  communication 
between  the  empires  is  on  the  frontier  of  Siberia,  at  the  two  towns  of  Maimatchin  on  tlie 
Chinese,  and  Kialihta  on  the  Russian  side.  Here  the  commodities  of  the  respective  empires 
are  exchanged,  under  those  strict  regulations  by  which  Chiha  limits  all  her  intercourse  witii 
foreigners. 

The  chief  trade  peculiar  to  Tartary  consists  in  its  hoises,  the  superbr  qualities  of  which 
have  already  been  noticed.  There  is  a  small,  stout,  hard-working  breed,  selling  from  51.  to 
101.  apiece,  exported  to  Cabul,  and  some  parts  of  India,  for  purposes  of  husbandly.  The 
large  war-horse  of  Turkestan  has  been  always  in  request  for  the  cavalry,  of  which  the 
armies  in  Hindostan  and  all  the  south  of  A-sia  chiefly  consist.  The  demand,  however,  has 
been  much  diminished  in  India  by  the  prevalence  of  the  English,  wliose  troops  consist  chiefly 
of  in&ntry,  and  whose  officers  prefer  Arabian  horses. 

Sect.  VI. — CivU  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  the  tribes  roving  over  the  boundless  plains  of  Tartary  cannot  be  esti- 
mated from  any  precise  data,  nor  can  a  loose  conjecture  on  the  subject  be  hazarded  with 
much  chance  of  coming  near  the  truth.  The  population  of  Bokhara  lias  been  stated  at 
■  000,000,  that  of  Kokau  at  the  same,  that  of  Balkh  at  1,000,000.  Badakshan,  Khiva,  the 
iirghise  territory,  and  other  minor -divisbns,  may  raise  the  whole  of  Independent  Tartary, 
perhaps,  to  somewhat  above  10,000,000.  In  regard  to  what  is  called  Chinese  Tartary,  we 
are  destitute  of  all  positive  data;  but  if  we  suppose  the  same  ratio  to  prevail  between  the 
extent  and  population,  we  must  allow  to  this  portion  double  the  number.  Against  this  allow- 
ance, it  may  be  argued,  that  Eastern  Tartary  contains  immense  tracts  of  desert,  and  thinly 
inhabited  country.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  these  ore  more  extensive  than  in  its 
western  regions;  and  our  accounts  (?f  it,  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  imperfect,  represent 
various  districte  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  Under  these  views,  we  might  guess  Iho 
entire  population  of  Tartary  at  about  30,000,000. 

The  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  the  two  leading  races  among  the  various  ti'ibes 
who  inhabit  this  immense  region,  are  distinguished  by  numerous  peculiarities  from  each 
other.  The  Mongols,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  conquest  and  ravage,  both  under  their 
own  name  and  the  ancient  name  of  Huns,  occupy  chiefly  the  pastoral  districts  bordering  on 
the  north  upon  the  great  desert  of  Shamo.  Ttieir  visage  is  strange,  and  almost  deformed; 
broad,  square,  and  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  the  nose  peculiarly  depressed,  small  and  keen 
black  eyes,  bending  obliquely  "towards  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and  a  scanty  provision  of  black 
hair  upon  the  head,  eyebrows,  and  beard.  Their  persons  ate  somewhat  diminutive,  spare,  ' 
muscular,  and  active,  and  the  horses  on  which  they  continually  ride  are  more  distinguished 
for  swiftness  than  for  size  and  beauty.  The  Calmucks,  the  Kalkas,  the  Eluths,  the  Burats, 
may  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  great  Mongol  family.  The  Turks,  celebrated  for  their 
early  conquest  of  Persia,  and  for  then-  possession  of  Constantinople,  are  a  much  handsomer 
race.  They  have  short  and  stout  persons ;  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  small  but  not 
twisted  eyes,  and  black  hair.  Their  features  cannot  thus  be  considered  as  perfect,  accord- 
ing to  European  ideas ;  but  as  they  have  none  of  the  Mongol  deformities,  and,  instead  of  the 
dark-yellow  tint  of  the  latter,  have  cleat  and  ruddy  complexions,  tlieir  beauty  is  celebrated 
by  the  poets  of  Asia.  They  are  divided  chiefly  into  the  Uzbeks,  the  Turkomans,  the  Kuz- 
zauks.  The  Mandaburs  are  represented  by  some  as  exhibiting  the  Mongol  featuren,  with  a 
fairer  complexion ;  but,  according  to  Pallas,  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Tunguses. 
Although  there  be  this  variety  in  the  external  appearance  of  these  ra<!es,  yet  the  same  wan- 
dering, pastoral,  equestrian  habits;  the  diviaiort  into  tribes;  and  the  absolute  sway  of  their 
khans,  unite  in  fixing  a  similar    h  n  te   on  all  the  nations  who  bear  the  name  of  Tattar. 

Of  the  national  character  of  tl  e  Ta  tajs  y  various  reports  have  been  given,  according 
to  the  relation  under  which  th  y  ha  e  p  nted  themselves.  Their  delight  is  in  war,  and 
there  is  no  nation  that  wages  t  nam  e  d  adful  and  barbarous  system.  The  "scourge 
of  God,"  the  "terror  of  mank  nd  a  e  th  appellations  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
neighbouring  empires.  Gene  1  xte  n  a  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  what  they 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  nfl  t  all  who  attempt  resistance;  and  tliis  is  mitigated 
only  when  a  profit  can  be  made  by  carry  n  ff  ^ptives,  and  selling  them  as  slaves.  It  was 
said  of  the  armies  of  Zingis  and  Timour,  that  they  saw  before  them  a  fruitful  kmgdom,  and 
left  behind  them  a  solitary  desert.  It  was  their  boast,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  proudest 
capitals,  that  they  had  reduced  them  to  such  a  state,  that  a  horse  might  pass  over  their  site 
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without  Etumbling.  A  picture  greatly  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  drawn  by  those  who  have 
observed  the  Tartars,  even  when  they  were  spreading  elsewhere  the  widest  desolation,  dis- 
playbg;  in  their  domestic  life  and  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  simplicity  and 
amiable  virtues  of  the  pastoral  age.  They  are  cordial,  kind,  and  hospitable ;  quarrels  are 
rare,  seldom  produce  fighting,  and  scarcely  ever  bloodshed.  Compared  with  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese,  they  are  frank,  sincere,  and  honest;  and  though  they  make  evefi  peaceable 
Btrangere  feel  the  influence  of  a  national  pride,  nourished  by  the  recollection  of  so  many  vic- 
tories, yet  they  protect  them,  and  treat  them  with  courtesy. 

Two  religions  dividp  Tarlary,  and  are  profes6«d  with  zeal  through  different  portions.  All 
lis  eastern  regions  acknowledge  the  Shaman  doctrines,  and  the  supremacy  of  tho  Grand 
Lama;  while,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  when  (he  countries  be- 
yond the  Oxua  were  conquered  by  the  arms  and  instructed  by  the  preaching  of  the  caliphs, 
they  have  remained  devoted  to  the  Mussulman  creed.  Under  the  former  system,  the  little 
tribes  of  Eastern  Asia  have  minor  lamas,  esercising  a  mingled  spiritual  and  temporal  juris- 
diction, though  not  holding  a  supreme  sway  in  either  capacity.  The  original  Boodhiat 
system,  also,  here  seems  combined  with  ruder  features;  particularly  magic,  sorcery,  and 
similar  modes  of  defuding  the  ignorant  wanderers  of  the  desert  In  tie  west,  agam,  Maho- 
metaniem  seems  to  be  professed  in  greater  purity,  and  with  stron^r  bigotry,  than  in  almost 
any  other  of  the  numerous  regions  where  it  reigris. 

The  learning  of  Tartary  is  little  known,  and  is  at  best  only  a  reflected  light  from  the 
Bouthem  regions  of  Persia,  Hindostan,  and  China,  Yet  the  country  is  by  no  means  involved 
in  that  thick  darkness  which  the  name  Tartar  suggests  to  an  European  ear.  In  all  the 
Mahometan  slates,  some  of  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  are  very  widely  difiiised ;  and 
the  few  great  cities  contain  colleges  for  instruction  in  the  sciences,  on  as  extensive  a  scale 
as  those  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the  sciences  there  taught  form  a  contracted  and  monastic 
circle,  nearly  similar  to  what  was  professed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  Commenta- 
ries upon  the  Koran  take  the  lead  of  every  other  class  of  literature ;  and  as  that  rude  com- 
position is  the  standard  of  Mussulman  law  as  well  as  theology,  the  science  of  jurisprudence 
can  never  assume  any  liberal  aspect.  Astronomy  appears  merely  under  the  character  of 
astrology ;  medicine  hus  lost  all  the  lustre  it  possessed  in  tho  days  of  Avicenna ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  solid  parts  of  knowledge  retained  of  those  which  were  taught  in  the  schools  ot 
Bagdad,  are  arithmetic,  and  the  branches  of  practical  mathematics. 

Architecture,  in  a  country  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  movable,  can 
never  be  expected  to  make  much  progress.  The  great  capitals  are  decorated  with  handsome 
edifices,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Persia;  but  none  of  these  have  attained  any  great  celebrity. 
The  regular  abode  of  all  native  Tartars  is  the  tent,  carried  from  place  to  place  with  the 
tribe  or  encampment.  The  Tartar  tent  is  much  more  commodious  than  that  formed  of  black 
cloth,  which  is  used  in  Cabul  or  ThibeL  It  is  filmed  of  close  lath  or  wickerwork,  covered 
with  felt,  and  terminating  upwards  in  the  shape  of  a  dome.  These,  which  are  ofen  large 
and  lofty,  are  placed  on  wagons,  and  conveyed  Irom  place  to  place,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
moving  city,  A  camp  or  migratory  village  is  called  onool,  and  consists  usually  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  tents. 

The  dress  of  the  Tartars  difiers  materially  from  that  of  Southern  Asia,  and  is  chiefly 
adjusted  for  the  production  of  that  comfortable  warmth  which  the  climate  renders  desirable. 
The  Turks  wear  a  cotton  shirt  and  trousers,  a  silken-woollen  tunic,  tied  with  a  girdle,  and 
over  it  a  gown  of  broad  cloth  or  felt.  The  national  head-dress  is  a  large  white  turban,  drawn, 
in  general,  over  a  calpak,  or  pointed  cap,  BooW  are  worn  at  all  times  by  all  classes,  poor 
and  rich,  men  and  women,  but  the  rich  have  them  of  a  sort  of  light  leather,  without  soles 
or  heels,  forming  rather  a  species  of  leather  stocking,  over  which  shoes  must  be  worn  when 
they  go  out.  Every  man  has  a  knife  hanging  from  his  girdle.  The  women  wear  nearly  the 
same  garments  as  the  men,  but  longer,  and  throw  a  robe  of.  silk  or  cotton  over  all.  They 
delight  in  gold  and  silv^  ornaments,  and  plait  their  hair  into  a  long  queue,  like  the  Chinese. 
In  Mongolia,  sheepskins,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  the  hair  inwards,  are  considered 
the  most  comfortable  protection  against  tlie  cold ;  and  some  furs,  though  not  of  the  finest 
kmd,  from  either  Tarlary  or  Siberia,  are  added. 

The  favourite  food  of  the  Tartars  is  horse-flesh,  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  all  other 
nations.  The  varied  delicacies  which  cover  the  tables  of  the  great  in  Persia  and  Hindostan 
are  considered  by  them  as  very  insipid  when  compared  with  a  stew  of  this  coarse  aliment. 
Horses  there,  as' oxen  with  us,  are  regularly  lattened  for  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  but  their 
limited  number,  and  the  higher  services  to  which  a  large  proportion  must  be  put,  place  this 
delicacy,  m  a  great  measure,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  They  can  enjoy  it  only  occa 
sionally  in  winter,  when  the  scarcity  of  pasture  obliges  Ihe  camp  to  kill  such  as  they  are 
unable  to  subsist.  Among  the  wandering  tribes,  however,  an  animal  diet  must  preponderate, 
both  from  its  abundance  and  the  want  of  any  other;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  above  most 
valued  kind,  recourse  is  had  chiefly  to  mutton.  To  the  horse,  the  Tartars  are  also  jidebtod 
ibr  their  most  national  and  characteristic  liquor.  The  milk  of  the  mare  is  fermented  inic 
an  intoxicating  drink,  called  koumiss,  which  is  their  favourite  beverage,  and  which  physicians 
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have  described  as  really  very  palatalile  and  wholesome.  The  etern  precept  of  the  Koran  is 
by  a  Tartar  interpretilion,  not  considered  as  applying  to  this  exhilarating  fluid,  in  which  tbii 
Turks,  notwithstanding'  general  habits  of  sobriety,  indulge  nearly  to  the  utmost  extent  in 
which  it  can  be  procured.  They  use  also  bouza,  a  thin  acidulous  liquor,  made  from  grain, 
and  which  is  likewise  much  drunk  in  Arabia  and  Northern  Africa.  They  hreakfest  on  tea, 
which,  after  the  mode  of  Thibet,  they  make  hito  a  thick  liquid,  with  milk,  flour,  and  butter 

Sect.  VII, — Local  Geography. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Manthhuria. 

The  most  eastern  division  of  Tartary,  or  the  country  of  the  Mandshurs,  forming  tho  inter- 
val between  China  and  Siberia,  and  bordered  by  the  Eastern  Pacific,  is  still  less  known  llian 
most  of  ila  other  regions.  We  scarcely  know  it  at  all,  unless  by  Chinese  descriptions,  which 
are  in  general  meagre  and  pompous.  It  presents  generally  a  different  aspect  from  those 
■mmense  and  naked  plains  which  characterise  the  centre  of  Asia.  It  appears  to  bo  diversi- 
fied by  rugged  and  broken  mountain  ranges,  covered  with  thick  ibresls,  and  separated  by 
valleys,  many  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  possess  considerable 
fertility.  Their  recesses  are  filled  with  wild  beasts  of  a  formidable  character,  and  in  such 
crowds  as  to  render  travelling  dangerous.  Wheat  is  raised  only  in  the  most  lovoured  spots; 
the  prevalent  culture  is  that  of  oats,  elsewhere  scarcely  an  Asiatic  grain.  The  product  most 
valued  abroad  is  the  ginseng,  the  universal  medicine  in  the  eye  of  the  Chinese,  who  boast 
that  it  would  render  man  immortal  were  it  possible  for  him  to  become  so.  It  grows  upon 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  appeared  to  La  Perouse  covered 
with  magnificent  tbrests,  hut  abandoned  to  nature ;  a  singular  circumstance  in  a  region 
BO  closely  bordering  on  the  over-cultivated  and  crowded  empire  of  China.  The  few  inhabit- 
ants do  not  even  hold  any  intercourse  with  its  civilised  districts ;  butsubsist  on  fishing,  and 
live  entirely  independent,  but  display  a  mild  and  excellent  disposition.  The  great  river 
Amoor,  after  rising  in  Mongolia,  traverses  the  whole  of  this  province,  receiving  from  the 
south  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Usuri  and  the  Songari.  It  abounds  with  fish  of  the  finest 
kinds,  of  which  the  sturgeon,  in  particular,  is  found  in  matchless  abundance  and  perfection. 
The  lands  npon  this  shore  ought  also,  it  should  seem,  to  possess  ample  capacities  of  culture. 
Yet  they  are  occupied  merely  by  tribes  of  poor  and  wandering  fishermen,  and  for  a  great 
extent,  near  the  mouth,  are  almost  a  complete  deserL  The  very  few  towns  that  exist  are 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese,  defended  by  Tartar  garrisons.  North  of  the  Amoor,  the  country 
is  Siberian,  and  is  filled  with  a  race  of  hunters,  who  find  many  valuable  fur-bearing  animals, 
among  which  the  sable  is  conspicuous, 

TiiS  Mandshurs  are  by  no  means  wholly  destitute  of  civilisation.  They  possess  eve-j  a 
language  and  writing,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  any  other  nt^tion 
of  central  Asia.  The  language  is  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  smoothness,  which  forbids 
two  consonants  ever  to  come  in  contact  with  each  otiier ;  by  a  copiousness  almost  unrivalled ; 
by  the  very  varied  inflections,  particularly  of  the  verb.  Philologists  have  traced  in  it  analo- 
gies with  the  languages  of  Southern  Asia,  and  efen  with  the  cognate  dialects  of  Europe. 
This  refinement,  however,  seems  to  belong  rather  to  some  other  era,  or  to  have  been  import- 
ed from  some  other  region ;  for  the  impression  which  Sir  George  Staunton  received  of  these 
Tartars,  immediately  after  he  had  crossed  the  Groat  Wall,  was  that  of  a  very  rude  people. 
Their  persons  were  tall  and  robust;  but  their  countenances  were  less  expressive  than  those 
of  the  Chinese;  their  manners  were  comparatively  rude  and  unpolished;  the  same  strict 
order  and  police  were  not  maintained ;  and  beggars,  who  are  never  tolerated  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  swarmed  on  all  the  roads.  They  were  so  rational  as  not  to  have  adopted  the  ridicu- 
lous and  injurious  system  of  cramping  the  female  feet  On  the  whole,  tiiough  the  Tartar 
lords  hold  a  high  and  even  ruling  place  at  the  court  of  China,  tlie  nation  in  general  is  de- 
pressed under  the  ascendency  of  the  conquered  state,  all  whqso  institutions  have  been  adopts 
ed  entire  by  the  government. 

The  province  of  Mandshur  Tarlary,  immediately  adjacent  to  China,  is  called  Kirin-Oula, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name.  The  most  remarkable  place,  however,  isZheholl  or  Gehol, 
the  summer  residence  and  hunting-seat  of  the  Chinese  emperors.  The  gardens  here  are 
most  superb  and  extensive,  occupying  a  large  expanse  of  ground  tastefully  ornamented  The 
province,  however,  which  is  reported  to  contain  the  greatest  extent  of  product  1  d  is 
that  of  Shin  Yang,  or  Leaotong,  bordering  on  Corea.  There  are  cities  bearing  e  h  f  1  se 
names,  and  of  considerable  extent.  This  district  is  even  reported  to  carry  on  th  m  hi 
ture  of  a  species  of  ornamented  paper,  in  request  at  Peking.   The  northern  regi  t      d 

by  the  Amoor,  bears  the  title  of  Tzitzihar,  or  Mandshur  Proper,  being  the  origi     1        t    f 
that  conquermg  race.     Its  towns,  Tzitzikar,  Nimgouta,  and  Saghallen  Quia,  ar    poo     a  d 
of  middling  extent.     On  the  Upper  Amoor  is  the  district  of  Solon,  inhabited  by         d    ra 
of  Tartars,  who  take  their  name  from  it ;  and  fiirther  to  the  east  is  Daouria,  peopled  by  a 
jningled  race  of  Mandshurs  and  Mongols. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Tarlary  does  not,  at  any  point   face  tlioopen  c.'rpanse  of  the  Pacific 
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It  has,  pnraliel  to  it,  a  chain  of  great  islands,  or  rather  a  continuous  extent  of  ci 
penetrated  at  different  points  by  narrow  stnits,  and  extending  for  about  twenty  degrees  from 
north  to  south.  The  three  greatest  of  these  islanda  compose  the  empire  of  Japan,  the  im- 
portance of  which  claims  a  separate  description,  and  which  is  divided  from  Asia  by  a  broad 
expanse  of  sea.  Japan  has  only  a  narroiV  strait  between  it  and  the  island  of  Jesso  or 
Matsmai,  which,  with  the  neig)if«uring  one  of  Saghalieti,  suggested  to  the  early  navigators 
thfe  idea  of  an  immense  extent  of  continent  stretching  indefinitely  to  the  east  and  north. 
The  observations  of  Perouse  and  Broughbin  have  .established  it  lo  be  an  island,  extending 
about  150  miles  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth.  All  the  level  coasts  adjacent  to  their  own 
territory  have  been  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Japanese ;  but  the  rugged  tracts  in  the 
centre  and  north  are  still  held  by  the  natives.  A  strait,  aa  narrow  as  that  which  parts  Jesso 
fttim  Japan,  interposes  on  the  northern  side,  between  it  and  the  long  and  narrow  island  of 
Saghalien,  which,  for  a  space  of  about  700  miles,  feces  the  eastern  coaat  of  Tartary.  Il  has 
now,  indeed,  become  almost  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  be  an  island  or  not.  European 
navigators  have  traced  on  the  south  what  is  called  the  Channel  of  Tartary,  and  on  the  nortli 
the  bay  of  De  Castries;  but  they  have  left  in  the  middle  a  space  unexplored,  where  the 
natives  report  that  Saghalien  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  sandy  isthmus,  so  small  that 
fishermen  drag  their  boats  across  it.  This  isthmus,  if  it  exist,  is  perhaps  of  recent  forma- 
tion, and  is  an  alluvial  deposit  formed  by  the  Amoor.which  here  terminates  its  course. 
Although  the  maps  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  represent  Saghalien  as  entirely  insular,  yet 
the  want  of  current,  and  the  freshness  of  the  water  on  the  south  side  of  the  suspected 
isthmus,  seem  to  give  a  greater  weight  to  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saghalien,  and  the  natives  of  Jesso,  consist  of  a  peculiar  race,  called 
the  Ainos,  who  poasess  a  physical  cliaracter  entirely  distmct  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Tartary.  Travellers,  content  with  remarking  this,  have  given  very  few 
particulars  of  their  actud  outward  appeai'ance,  except  that  their  persons  are  covered  with  a 
more  ample  growth  of  haii  than  those  of  any  other  race;  a  fact  which,  though  Krusenstem 
has  doubted  it,  seems  to  have  a  great  predominance  of  testimony  in  its  favour:  Their  occu- 
pations rank  them  among  the  rudest  classes  of  human  society.  They  are  unacquainted  either 
with  agriculture  or  pasturage,  and  derive 'their  sole  subsistence  from  fishery  or  the  chase. 
Yet  Perouse  remarked  among  them  a  degree  of  reflection  and  information  superior  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  bulk  of  tJie  people  in  a  civilised  country.  He  did  not  consider,  that 
these  precarious  and  adventurous  employments,  requiring  invention  and  ingenuity  to  be 
always  on  the  stretch,  give  much  more  st^ope  to  the  intellectual  faculties  than  the  routine 
task  of  an  European  labourer.  Their  moral  attributes  he  praises  in  still  more  unqualified 
terms;  representing  them  as  mild,  peaceable,  ^onerous,  and  warmly  attached  to  each  other. 
The  verdure  is  more  brilliant  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary,  and  the  sea  abounds  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  with  fish,  among  which  whales  in  considerable  numbers  reach  the  coast 
of  Jesso.  They  did  not  appear,  however,  to  possess  any  materials  for  trade  with  nations  at 
B  distance  so  immense  as  those  of  Europe.  Their  only  intercourse  is  with  Japan,  and  with 
the  country  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  Amoor. 

SuBiSBCT.  2. — Mongolia, 
On  the  western  limit  of  Mandshur  Tartary  commence  the  almost  boundless  plains  roamed 
over  by  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  who  extend  for  nearly  fifty  degrees  of  longitude  as  far  as  the 
Lake  of  Balkash  or  Palcati.  In  the  central  portion  of  Tartary,  a  principal  feature  is  the 
Desert  of  Shamo,  or  Cobi,  which  extends  almost  entirely  across  it.  According  to  the  best 
of  those  imperfec,  accounts  which  we  yet  poasess,  it  reaches  about  2000  miles  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  separating  like  a  great  inland  sea  the  countries  upon  which  it  borders. 
According  to  the  report  of  Marco  Polo,  it  is  crossed,  like  the  African  deserts,  by  caravans 
with  camels;  and  the  real  terrors  of  the  journey  are  heightened  "by  superstitious  alarms, 
natural  to  those  who  find  themselves  bewildered  in  the  depth  of  such  an  awfiil  solitude. 
The  traveller  who  chanced  to  straggle  from  the  main  body  imagined  that  he  heard  a  sound, 
sometimeslike  thatof  the  march  of  a  caravan,  sometimes  like  that  of  music  and  warlike  in- 
struments echoing  through  the  air;  when,  following  these  delusive  indications,  he  was  led 
astray  into  some  perilous,  and,  perhaps,  fatal  situation.  The  only  precise  account  of  it  is 
given  by  the  Russian  embassies  to  Chipa,  particularly  that  of  Lange,  narrated  by  BelL 
Though  a  month  was  spent  in  crossing  it,  the  breadth  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  400 
miles.  The  ground  was  covered  with  short  and  thin  grass,  which,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
saline  quelity  of  the  soil,  maintamed  a  greater  number  of  cattie  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed. There  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  springs  and  lakes,  but  the  water  is  so 
brackish  as  to  be  scarcely  potable ;  bo  that  a  single  pure '  spring  which  occurred,  tasted  as 
delicious  as  burffundy  or  ciiampagne.  A  space  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  mimediately  beyond 
the  Chinese  wall  was  composed  of  shifting  and  sinking  sand,  formed  inliD  waves  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  crossing  of  which  was  an  operation  of  the  greatest  labour.  The  ground  along 
this  tract  is  covered  witli  pebbles  of  considerable  beauty,  and  even  value. 
All  the  habitable  parts  of  this  desert,  with  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Thianchan,  cover 
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od  with  raiiK  and  luxuriant  pastures,  are  traversed  by  the  tribes  or  standards  of  the  Mongols. 
This  terrible  race  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  pour  over  Asia  the  tide  of  conquest  and 
desoklion.  Tiiey  are  split  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes  separate  from  each  other,  generally 
hostile,  and  incapable  of  combining  for  any  common  objecL  They  have  been  made  to  own 
the  soverei^ty  of  China ;  but  that  state,  unable  either  to  maintain  garrisons  or  exact  tribnte, 
leaves  them  much  to  themselves,  and  requires  little  more  than  that  they  shall  leave  it  un- 
molested. J'Jven  this  is  not  accomplished  witliout  the  payment  of  a  small  satary  or  tribute 
to  their  chiefs.  There  is  not  even  any  effective  prohibition  against  the  practice  of  waging 
private  war  with  each  other ;  though,  when  this  threatens  to  reach  any  serious  or  perilous 
height,  a  force  is  levied  and  sent  out,  by  whose  infiuence  terms  of  accommodation  are  dic- 
tated. The  physical  features  of  the  Mongols  have  been  already  described.  In  their  character 
they  are  rough,  roaming,  warlilte ;  but  in  domestic  intercourse,  ftank,  cheerful,  and  hospitable. 
Their  main  pride  consists  in  the  management  of  their  horses,  in  which  they  appear  indeed 
to  show  a  wonderful  degree  of  dexterity.  They  do  not  attempt  Co  rival  the  weight  and  size 
of  the  Turkish  horses,  but  prefer  those  which  are  swift,  hardy,  and  serviceable.  They  have 
trained  them  to  stop  in  then-  most  rapid  career,  ajid  to  fece,  without  fear,  Ihe  fiercest  anipals. 
As  the  luxuries  of  horse-flesh  and  koumiss  can  be  commanded  only  to  a  limited  extent,  they 
supply  their  place  with  cows,  and  with  that  speciea  of  sheep  having  huge  tails  composed 
entirely  of  fat,  which  prevttils  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  For  amusement,  they  hunt 
deer  and  a  few  sables;  but  find  little  opportunity  for  fisliing.  Amidst  all  tlie  privations  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  they  manifest  a  gay  and  clieerful  disposition,  and  take  delight  in 
various  kinds  of  sports  and  exercises.  Complete  converts  to  the  religion  of  Boodh,  they 
have  lamas,  feigned  or  fencied  to  be  immortal,  and  each  of  whose  places  is  immediately  sup- 
plied after  death  by  another,  believed  to  be  a  new  body  animated  by  the  same  soul.  They 
have  also  gheims  (gylongs),  or  monks,  by  whom  the  religious  ceremonies  are  conducted ; 
and  these  ceremomes  are  observed,  aa  in  Thibet,  lo  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  cele- 
brated under  the  superstitious  forms  of  Christianity,  This  ecclesiastical  nobility,  however, 
though  reverenced  and  handsomely  supported,  is  tar  from  enjoying  the  same  exclusive  dig- 
nity as  in  Thibet.     The  warlike  chiefs  hold  that  pre-eminence  which  is  usual  among  such 

The  Calmucks  are  by  much  the  most  numerous  among  the  branches  of  the  Mongols,  and 
they  occupy  all  the  western  portion  of  the  region  now  described  as  Mongolian.  In  form, 
manners,  and  religion,  they  present  scarcely  any  distmction.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
a  more  independent  and  regular  form  of  government  than  any  other  Tartar  nation.  The 
khans  of  the  different  ooroghs,  or  tribes,  meet  in  a  general  council,  to  elect  the  groat  khan 
of  the  Calmucks,  They  boast  of  their  country  as  that  whence  issued  the  Huns,  who  acted 
MO  ceiebrated  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  ihe  Roman  empire ;  and  they  even  claim  the  great 
Zingis  as  their  countryman.  In  the  end  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  they  had  made  them- 
selves completely  the  ruling  people,  and  masters  of  all  central  Tartary,  includmg  the  southern 
countries  of  Cashgar  and  Kboten.  Being  attacked,  however,  by  the  Mongols,  their  rivals, 
confederated  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Chinese  empire,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the 
unequal  contest,  which  ended  in  the  subjection  to  China  of  all  Tartary  east  of  the  Beloor. 
The  Mongols,  though  sharing  the  common  subjection,  became  pre-eminent  over  their  rivals, 
many  of  whoin,  unable  to  brook  this  double  servitude,  sought  refuge  in  Asiatic  Russia ;  but 
the  mildness  of  the  Chinese  sway  hap  since  induced  a  large  proportion  to  return.  The  whole 
number  occupying  their  original  seats  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,000,000. 

Other  branches  of  tlie  same  widely  extended  race  are  the  Kalkas,  called  sometimes  the 
Bkck  Mongols,  whom  Gerbillon  describes  as,  next  to  the  Hottentots,  the  dirtiest  and  ugliest 
race  he  ever  saw ;  their  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Eluths,  dwelling  round  the  greiit  lake 
of  Kokonor ;  and  the  Sifans,  divided  mio  Black  and  White,  who  occupy  the  head  of  the  great 
rivers  of  China,  on  wlioae  sands  are  found  some  grains  of  gold. 

SuBBECT.  3. — lAUle  Bueharia,  ot  Chinese  Turkestan. 

The  region  to  the  south  of  Thianchan,  and  of  the  Great  Desert,  although  of  vast  e\.¥nt, 
and  including  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  central  Asia,  has  remained  to  the  modems  almost 
utterly  unknown.  The  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  and  Goe7,  the  only  Europeans  who  are 
recorded  to  have  passed  through  it,  and  the  Tartar  histories,  afford  only  a  few  scattered 
notices,  which  can  be  combined  inU)  nothing  like  a  regular  survey.  The  appellation  of 
Tangut  appears  to  have  been  extensively,  though  in  a  somewhat  vague  way,  applied  to  tliis 
region,  which  has  also  been  called  1  Jtt!e  Bueharia  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  According  to 
the  report,  however,  of  our  late  Peraian  travellers,  the  Chinese,  having  driven  out  the  native 
prmcea,  have  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  kmgdom  of  Cashgar.  This  king- 
dom, in  its  original  limits,  forms  a  wide  plain  to  the  east  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Beloor. 
It  is  described  as  superior  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  any  other  part  of  Tartary,  and  as  rival- 
ling the  finest  tracts  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  descending; 
*Tom  the  high  border  chain;  the  fields,  carefully  cultivated,  are  covered  with  large  crops  of 
(r,-ain,  and  the  fruits  are  peculiarly  excellent.     It  is  a  tract  redeemed,  as  it  were,  from  tho 
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{rene-Til  oesolation  of  Tartary.  At  present,  Cashgar  appears  to  be  floHrishing  under  the 
Cliinese  sway.  There,  and  in  Yirkand,  both  Mahometan  countries,  the  magietrates  of  that 
profession  ftdminister  justice,  and  carry  on  all  the  internal  affiir^,  while  the  Chinese  military 
officers  called  amdans  collect  the  revenue,  and  defend  the  country  against  foreign  invasion. 
The  exclusion  of  strangers  does  not  seem  so  very  rigid  at  ihia  frontier  as  at  all  the  otliers. 
The  houndary  line  is  guanied  by  a  chain  of  militarjr  posts,  at  which  every  package  brought 
by  the  caravans  is  carefully  examined ;  and  permission  Is  then  given  to  proceed  to  Cashgii 
and  Yarkand,  where  duties  of  no  very  oppressive  amount  arc  exacted. 

Cashgar  is  described  as  a  handsome  and  ancient  city,  the  seat  of  government,  and,  though 
not  the  chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia,  yet  a  seat  of  considerable  trade.  A  fine  river 
from  the  west  passes  by  it,  and  a  lead  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  affords  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Yarkand  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  larger  and 
^till  handsomer  city.  Though  destroyed  by  Abubeker,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  it  speedily 
regamed  its  former  prosperity,  and  now  contains  50,000  inhabitants.  Its  situation,  indeed, 
seems  to  ensure  its  continuance  as  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asia,  the  grand  medium 
of  communication  between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  of  that  great 
continent.  Yarkand,  accordingly,  is  a  place  of  immense  resort,  and  filled  with  numerous 
ciravanserais  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  A  handsome  street  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  entirely  filled  with  shops  and  warehouses,  which  are  kept  by  the  Chinese,  who  sit 
on  benches  in  front.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  madresses,  or  colleges.  The 
countq  around  is  described  as  almost  unrivalled,  particularly  for  its  finely  watered  gardens 
and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

Some  other  countries  and  cities  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  other  writers  aa  situated 
m  Little  Bucharia :  Khoten,  Altsou,  Koutche,  Eekh,  Turfan,  Karachar,  Elchi,  Karia,  Guama, 
Kargalie,  Yengu,  and  Hissar.  Khoten  is  celebrated  in  the  early  histories  and  travels  as  an 
independent  kingdom  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Its  territory,  besides  the 
orainary  products,  is  said  to  contain  a  species  of  marble  and  jasper,  beautifiilly  variegated 
with  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  objects,  which  afford  a  material  of  profitable  exchange  with 
China.  Its  temperate  climate  and  fruitful  soil  are  marked  by  the  production  of  the  vine 
and  the  silkworm.  At  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  doctrines  and  learning  of 
Buddhism  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Khoten,  and  to  have  flourished  there  till 
tliey  were  driven  out  by  Mahometan  conquest.  At  present,  under  Chinese  sway,  both 
religions  are  equally  tolerated.  Aksou  is  also  described  by  Fraser  as  the  capital  of  an 
extensive  district  subject  to  Cashgar.  Humboldt  describes  it  as  the  seat  of  an  active  com- 
merce, and  gives  general  caravan  routes,  which  pass  through  it  in  diiferent  direcUons 
Eelah  was  the  Calmuck  capital,  when  that  people  were  the  rulers  of  central  Tartary ;  it  is 
perhaps  the  Cialis  of  Goes,  described  by  him  as  a  small  but  well  fortified  city,  considerably 
u)  the  east  of  Cashgar,  but  stiiJ  in  dependence  upon  it.  Biirnes  assigns  it  75,000  inhabit- 
ants.  Turfen  is  also  mentioned  by  him  as  a  large  and  strong  city,  the  capital  of  a  consider- 
able country,  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Cashgar.  No  recent  mention  is 
made  of  Peym,  or  Foym,  which,  accorduig  to  Marco  Polo,  ought  to  be  within  the  above 
.iraits.  Farther  to  the  east,  that  traveller  has  described  the  country  of  Lop,  in  which  was 
a  great  lake  where  the  river  of  Cashgar  found  its  termination.  The  city  of  Lop  formed 
ihen  a  rendezvous  of  the  caravans,  that  here  found  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  cross- 
ing the  Great  Desert  on  their  way  to  China,  Beyond.it,  and  close  on  the  Chinese  frontjer 
-s  Khamil,  called  Hami  in  the  Chmese  maps,  represented  as  a  peculiaily  fine  country,  in- 
iiabited  by  a  ieamed  and  polished  people,  immersed,  however,  in  dissolute  and  voluptuous 
habits.  The  Mahometan  religion,  which  has  been  established  through  Cashgar  and  nil  its 
dependencies,  gives  place  here  to  the  ecclesiastical  sway  of  the  Lama.  Peculiar  super- 
Btitions  the  remains,  probably,  of  an  earlier  system,  are  said  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  Tar- 
tary The  dead  are  often  embalmed  in  spicos,  and  kept  for  several  years  till  the  astrologer 
has  determined  the  planet  under  which  they  ought  to  be  interred.  There  are  lodged  along 
with  theni^in  the  tomb  pamted  representations  of  men,  women,  cattle,  money,  and  other 
objects,  which  It  IS  imagined  may  be  useful  to  them  in  the  other  world;  a  remnant,  pro- 
babJy,  o  the  custom  prevalent  among  many  savage  tribes  who  bury  these  objects  tliem- 
eelves  along  with  their  chiefs. 

SuBSECT,  4. — Turkestan  or  Independent  TartaTy. 

Independent  Tartary,  commencing  at  the  great  boundary  ehain  of  the  Beloor,  reaches 
w^lward  to  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Persia,  end  on  the  north  by 
Asiatic  Russia.  Its  chief  divisions  are  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara  and  that  of  Kokan,  botji 
fertile  and  populous  when  com  fared  with  the  wastes  by  which  they  are  surrounded :  both 
famed  and  ancient  seats  of  empire.  They  are  situated  upon,  and  derive  their  fertility  from 
the  two  ^eat  centml  nvera;  one  from  the  Oxiis.  Gihon,  or  Amoor,  the  other  fr6m  the 
Jsxartes,  Bihon,  or  Sirr  These  states,  with  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  also  an  important  power 
nceupying  the  lower  Gihon,  are  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefs. 

Bokhara  forms  a  fertUe  oasis,  extending  about  200  miles  along  the  nortjiern  bank  of  the 
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Oxus,  at  about  the  middle  of  that  north-westerly  course  by  which  it  flows  to  join  the  Aral, 
The  principal  cities  and  cultivated  lands,  however,  are  on  the  river  Zurufshan,  or  Kohuk. 
The  population,  by  the  last  Russian  embassy,  is  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  of  which  a  great 
proportion  conaisia  of  fixed  inhabitants,  cultivating-  the  ground,  or  inhabiting  towns,*  The 
bulk  of  these,  over  all  Independent  Tartary,  aa  well  as  Cashgar  and  Cabul,  consist  of  a  race 
called  Taujiks,  apparently  descended  from  an  original  native  people  reduced  to  subjection 
by  the  conquering  tribes  who  at  present  bear  sway ;  and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied 
to  all  who  have  adopted  the  same  peaceable  ant!  industrious  habits.  The  military  force  of 
the  kmgdom  consists  of  20,000  horse  and  4,000  infiintry,  besides  about  50,000  militia.  The 
present  sovereign,  a  warlike  prince,  has  wrested  Balkh  (rom  the  chief  of  Koondooz ;  but  the 
only  expeditions  in  which  his  troops  engage  at  present  are  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  chiefly 
over  the  vast  plains  of  Khorasan.  On  these  occasions,  the  party  often  ride  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  without  intermission,  till  they  have  reached  the  city  which  is  to  be  the  object  of 
attack.  They  study  to  arrive  in  the  night,  and  watch  the  moment  in  the  morning  when  the 
gates  are  opened  and  the  inhabitants  come  out.  The  invaders  then  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the 
place,  kill  all  that  resist,  and  carry  the  rest  into  slavery.  Such  proceedings,  indeed,  arise 
rather  from  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Tartars,  than  from  any  peculiar  impulse  from  the 
sovereign,  in  whose  eyes,  however,  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  consideration,  that  the  Per- 
sians are  heretical  Shiahs,  and  therefore,  by  the  holy  and  orthodox  Sunitea,  are  justly 
devoted  to  bondage.  The  country  is  well  governed,  peaceful,  and  flourishing.  Cultivation 
is  only  limited  by  the  want  of  water,  and  by  the  naked  character  of  the  vast  plains  which 
enclose  Bokhara.  A  considerable  inland  tmde  is  carried  on  with  India,  Persia,  and,  above 
all,  with  Rnssia.  From  Astrachan,  two  annual  caravans  come  by  way  of  Orenburg,  each 
accompanied  by  4000  or  5000  camels.  In  winter,  the  Oxus  being  frozen,  they  are  enabled 
to  pass  it  over  the  ice ;  but  much  hardship  is  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  desolate 
character  of  the  route,  where  oflien  neither  provisions  nor  water  are  to  be  found  for  several 
successive  days.  The  imports  from  Russia  are  metals,  arms,  cutlery,  cloths,  and  other 
European  manufactures ;  the  returns  are  in  silk,  cotton,  hides,  rubies,  and  turquoises. 

According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  the  late  Russian  mission,  the  city  of  Bokhara  contains 
70,000  or  80,000  mhabitants.  Burnes  estimates  the  population  at  150,000.  As  usual  in 
Asiatic  cities,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  poor;  but  there  is  a  number  of 
mosques,  and  madresses,  or  colleges,  handsomely  built  of  stone.  Bolthara  is  a  great  seal 
of  Mahometan  learning,  such  as  it  is,  and  government  is  a,  liberal  encourager  of  it.  The 
city  contains  eighty  madresses,  each  attended  by  from  40  to  300  students.  To  every 
madresse  there  is  a  lecturer;  and  these,  with  the  students,  are  supported  hy  funds  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  the  rent  of  lands  or  houses,  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Mahometan  zeal 
and  charity. 

Farther  up  the  Kohuk,  and  about  200  miles  to  the  east  of  Bokhara,  is  Samarcand.  Its 
walls  still  enclose  a  circuit  of  forty-eight  miles :  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  delicacy 
of  its  fruits,  are  still  extolled  in  the  same  lofly  terms  which  were  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  renowned  capital  of  Asia  is  now  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Murad  Bey,  however,  one  of  the  princes,  having  fixed  his  residence  there,  has  of  late  dona 
somethmg  for  its  revival.  Here  is  sliil  found  the  celebrated  observatory  of  Ulugh  Beg,  and 
the  mausoleum  of  Timur,  paved  with  green  stone  adorned  with  jewels.  It  is  watched  by 
a  few  attendants,  who  were  liberally  supported  by  the  court  of  Delhi ;  but,  since  the  &11  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  they  are  left  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty. 

The  r^ipn  of  Balkh,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  forma  part  of  the  vast 
plain  which  extends  to  the  Altai,  and,  being  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefs,  it  must  properly  he  con- 
sidered OS  belonging  to  Independent  Tartary,  Under  the  name  of  Bactria,  this  country 
has,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  East  It  has  been, 
m  a  manner,  the  link  connecting  together  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  worlds  of  Asia ;  the 
main  point  of  union  between  them.  Under  the  auspices  of  Alexander,  a  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bactria  was  formed,  which  continued  for  several  centuries,  and  even  after  its  fiill  retain- 
ed some  marked  traces  of  civilizatioa  Under  the  Roman  empire,  when  a  commercial  route 
had  been  opened  across  Asia  as  far  as  China,  Bactria  was  the  grand  rendezvous,  before 
entering  the  bleak  regions  of  Tartary.  When  Asia  yielded  to  the  dreadful  sway  of  the 
Mongol  warriors,  whose  southward  track  to  conquest  lay  across  the  Baclrian  territory,  that 
unfortunate  district  became  exposed  to  accumulated  disasters.  It  is  subject  at  present  to 
the  king  of  BoHiara.  Balkh,  the  ancient  &ctria,  possesses  in  Asia  the  ftme  of  Hhrro^t  un- 
rivalled antiquity,  which  seems  to  ascend  even  to  the  age  of  Semiramis.  It  is  commonly 
called,  in  the  East,  the  mother  of  cities.  It  retains,  however,  a  mere  shadow  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  Only  one  comer  of  the  wide  circuit  which  its  walls  enclose  is  now  inhabited, 
and,  accordbg  to  Burnes,  it  does  not  contain  more  than  2000  souls.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  flat,. fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  contaming  about  360  villages.  This  fertility  ia  pro- 
duced, in  a  great  measure,  by  a  grand  reservoir  formed  of  the  numeroua  waters  which 

lltcg,  in  which  he  Includca  Balkh,  al  I.IIOO.OOO  souls.— Ah.  En.] 
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descend  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Paropimisan  mountains;  a  single  canal  derived  from 
which  is  said  to  yield  a  revenue  of  9000/.  sterling.  As  this  source  of  fertility  dries  up,  the 
country  to  the  north  declines  into  those  sterile  and  naked  plains  which  compose  the  greater 
part  of  Tartary, 

The  tracts  between  the  Oxiis  and  the  Jasartes  partalteof  therudest  character  of  Tartary, 
and  arc  occupied  only  by  bands  of  wandering  Turkmans,  The  waters  of  the  latter  river, 
however,  fertilise  the  kingdom  of  Kokaii  and  Perganah,  similar  in  cultivation  and  imfTove- 
ment  to  Bokhara.  Omer  Khan,  a  Mahometan  prince,  cultivates  peace,  and  is  mild  and 
beneficent  in  his  internal  administration.  Kokaun,  or  Kokan,  of  modern  origin,  and  recent- 
ly made  tlie  capital,  has  risen  from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  50,000  houses,  with  300 
mosques.  It  lies  in  a  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  two  small  rivers.  Kojan,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal, though  decayed,  is  still  more  than  half  the  siae  of  Kokan.  Its  situation  on  the  Jaxarfes 
;s  described  as  truly  delightful,  and  its  inhabitants  as  (he  most  learned  and  polite  of  any  in 
this  part  of  Tartary,  Taachkend  is  an  ancient  city,  still  very  flourishing,  and  estimated,  in 
Humboldt's  itinerary,  to  contain  100,000  inhabitanta,  with  320  mosques.  Murgilan  is  a 
large  and  fine  city,  described  even  in  some  routes  as  the  capital  of  Ferganah.  On  the  fron- 
tier towards  the  Kirghises  is  Uah,  a  populoiw  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  succeed- 
ed in  reclaiming  from  roving  habits  a  great  proportion  of  that  barbarous  race,  who  are  now 
peaceably  settled  round  them, 

Khiva  forms  still  another  kingdom  of  Independent  Tartary,  once  a  seat  of  empire,  and 
still  considerable.  It  is  situated  on  the  lower  Oxus,  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of  desert 
from  that  of  Bokhara.  This  country  was  the  first  in  Tartary  that  was  converted  by  the 
sword  to  the  fiiith  of  Mahomet;  which,  about  710,  the  conquering  Catifkh  preached  in  the 
mosque  of  Kharism.  This  last  name  became  afterwards  that  of  the  kingdom,  of  which 
Urgunge  was  the  capital,  as  well  as  of  an  empire  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Asia,  but  which  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Zingis  Khan.  After  being  destroyed  by 
Nadir  Shah,  it  was  rebuilt  and  made  the  capital  of  the  present  kingdom,  the  cultivated  pari 
of  which  extends  less  than  200  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  its  utmost  breadth,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus.  The  canals  derived  from  that  river  are  the  chief  means  by  which  cul- 
tivation is  produced.  To  Khiva,  also,  is  loosely  attached  the  roving  population  of  those  im- 
mense deserts  which,  on  every  side,  insulate  it  from  the  civilised  world;  from  Persia,  from 
Candahar,  and  from  Bokhara.  Travellers  across  these  wastes  find  only  at  wide  intervals  a 
few  spots  afibrding  water  and  pasturage.  That  there  exists,  however,  in  (heir  rccessra  a 
greater  number  of  these  oases  than  the  routes  across  them  would  indicate,  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  multitudes  whom  they  pour  forth  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  plunder.  The 
population  of  the  whole  territory  has  been  reckoned  at  300,000  families,  of  whom  about  a 
third  are  fixed,  the  rest  wandering,  pastoral,  and  predatory.  These  last  roam  usually 
through  their  deserts  in  a  state  of  wild  independence,  under  hereditary  chiefs,  yet  ore  ever 
ready  to  join  any  standard,  either  of  their  own  sovereign,  or  of  Persian  revolted  chiefs, 
under  which  they  may  promise  themselves  adventure  and  booty.  At  present,  as  nothing  on 
a  great  scale  presents  itself  they  are  principally  employed  in  desolating  Persia,  and  par- 
ticularly Khorasan,  by  plundering  expeditions,  in  which  they  not  only  carry  off  every  thing 
valuable,  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  perpetual  captivity  in  the  heart  of  their  im- 
mense deserts. 

The  settled  inhabitants  of  Khiva  ore  described  as  gross  and  uncivilised,  when  compared 
either  with  the  Persians  or  with  the  Tartars,  They  indulge  in  gluttonous  excesses,  foreign 
in  general  to  Oriental  habits,  and  the  persons  of  the  chiefe  are  in  consequence  corpulent 
and  overgrown.  Their  situation  enables  them  to  canyon  some  trade  similar  to  that  of 
Bokhara,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  One  branch  they  have  extended  much  fi»rther,  that 
of  slaves,  if  trade  it  can  bo  called  which  consists  merely  in  selling  the  unfortunate  victims 
whom  Ihey  have  obtained  by  violence.  Mr.  Praser  heard  it  estimated  that  there  were  in 
slavery,  throughout  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  from  150,000  lo  200,000  Persians,  and  15,000 
Russians. 

The  city  of  Khiva  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  contains 
about  5000  families.  It  is  poorly  biiill,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a  fixed  encampment  than  a 
regular  town.  Even  the  palace  of  the  Khan  is  only  a  large  wooden  tent  plastered  with 
clay,  Urgunge,  the  ancient  capital,  is  almost  in  ruins,  though  its  situation  on  the  Oxus 
still  preserves  to  it  a  little  trade.  Hazarasp,  a  place  distinguished  in  tlic  revolutions  of 
Asia,  has  experienced  an  equal  decay. 

[Between  Cabul  and  Bokhara,  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  little  slate  of  Koondooz, 
ruled  by  an  Uzbek  chief , or  Meer,  who  has  established  his  power  over  all  the  neighbouring 
districts ;  he  holds  Khooloom,  Heibuk,  Ghoree,  Inderab,  Talighan,  and  Tluzrut-Imam,  and  is 
master  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Oxus,  and  its  tribularies.  He  has  reduced  Badnkshan, 
and  several  of  the  hill  districts  north  of  the  Oxus,  and  has  even  sacked  the  city  of  Balkh— , 
Moorad  Beg,  the  Meer  of  Koondooz.  has  a  fiirce  of  20,000  horse,  and  renders  himself  for- 
midable to  his  neighbours  by  his  activity  and  his  vigorous  policy.  The  town  of  Koondooz 
ie  situated  in  a  marshy  valley,  proverbial  for  its  unhealthy  climate,  and  is  visited  by  the 
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Mm  only  in  winler ;  it  w..  onee  •  Urge  town,  but  tho  popnklion  doe.  not  now  oiceod 
1500  souls.  Kliooloom,  or  Tasli  Koorglian,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  fine  districl,  and  con- 
tains about  10,000  inhabitants.— Am.  En.]  l  t.  .  n^  i.  .q  l.l™h 
The  long  mountain  valley  of  Badakshan,  situated  between  the  Beloor  Tagh,  and  a  hlgti 
braueh  thrSwn  out  ftom  it,  called  the  Eidge  of  Pamere,  remain,  to  be  describoi  At  Ibc 
loftiest  meeting  point  of  these  two  chains,  in  a  glaciei  called  Pcoshtee  Khnr,  fbo  Oxus  im, 
and,  flowing  along  the  whole  of  Badakshan,  collects  fVom  ils  mountams  a  mass  of  waters, 
with  which  it  proceeds  to  force  iU  way  throagh  the  deserts  of  Taitity.  Majshan  is  cele- 
brated over  the  East  fbr  its  mineral  products ;  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli ;  but,  above  all, 
rubies  considered  e<iual  to  any  in  the  world.  The  mines  are  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Beloor,  near  th.  0«na  Accorfing  to  Mr.  Elphiiistone,  they  are  no  longer  wn'l"*  j '»< 
this,  according  to  Burnes,  is  a  mistake.  Badakshan  is  dependent  on  the  Meet  of  Koondcwz. 
The  capital  is  Fyzabad,  on  the  Coacha,  a  mountainous  tributary  to  the  Oxus. 

Contiguous  to  Badakshan,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  district  of  Uerwauz,  the 
king  of  whhih  claims  a  descent  from  Alexander,  which  his  neighbours  are  said  to  admit; 
probably  on  very  slender  testimony.    West  of  this  is  Shoghnan,  which  anciently  conveyed 

to  the  whole  of  this  mountain  tract  the  name  of  Sogdiaua,  

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  ofTartary,  w.  rnust  take  a  view  of  that  northern  region, 
bordertag  on  Asiatic  Russia,  which  is  covered  with  the  flocks  and  tents  of  the  Kirgiuses. 
This  reiiarkable  race  does  not  flgure  in  the  early  revolutions  of  Asia.  They  app«i  then  to 
have  chiefly  occupied  tlie  pastoral  regions  of  Siberia,  on  the  Upper  Yenisei.  When  the 
Russians  invaded  these  regions  with  a  force  which  nndisciplmed  .warnois  could  not  resist, 
the  Kitgbises,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  yielded  without  subniitting.  They  retired  over  the 
mountams  into  the  wide  uncultivated  plains  or  steppes  which  extend  to  the  north  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  e»,t  of  the  Aral.  Thoy  are  divided  into  thte.  branches  or  hordes,  called 
the  Great,  the  Middle,  and  the  Little  Horde.  The  Great  Horde  ranges  to  tlie  east  and  south 
on  the  frontiers  of  Cashgar  and  Kohn,  and  many  of  ita  tribes  have  adopted  the  habits  of 
those  mote  improved  dbtricte,  and  acquired  a  fixed  and  peaceable  character-  Only  some  of  the 
high  separating  ranges  contain  about  50,000,  who  are  called  wild  or  mountam  Kirghise^ 
and  onliroly  nJril  the  name.  The  Middle  and  Lesser  Horde  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Aral, 
and  the  tract  oxtendmg  from  the  Aral  to  the  Caspkn,  and  in  these  the  original  nomadic  and 
p-loml  character  i  preserved  most  entire.  They  own,  in  a  certam  «,r«  the  sOTereignty 
JfRnssia.  which,  however,  must  have  recorao  to  measures  l<,thof  concitation  and  defence 
to  prevent  them  Soni  making  extensive  depredation,  in  it.  territory.  In  the  J™"  ""'•  ■' 
griita  pensions  to  the  principal  chiefi,,  of  whom  the  khan  receives  annually  600  rubles  ar^d 
i?i™ls ;  the  rest  in  VroporUon ;  and  it  maiotsins  a  chah,  of  strong  p<»t,  along  tli.  whol. 
Ime  from  the  Ural  to  the  Irtysch.  Thh,  does  not  preserve  the  fiontier  from  occasional  in- 
roads ;  still  less  does  it  secure  from  plunder  the  great  caravans  which  carry  on  1^  this  route 
on  interoourso  with  tbo  central  countries  of  Asia,  and  which  can  ensure  their  safety  only  by 
the  humiliating  expedient  of  a  tribute,  usually  of  ten  or  twelve  rnble.  for  each  camel. 

In  their  «>cial  aid  political  c.pacity,  the  Kirghise.  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  indetjndence 
than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  Middle  Asia.  The  Little  Horde,  indeed,  allows  Kussm  to 
appoint  i  nominal  khan ;  but  he  enjoys  scarcely  any  power,  unless  what  he  can  secure  by 
TOlth  or  perraal  qualities.  The  main  authority  rest,  with  th.  littl.  khan,  who  are  at  the 
he<of  eaS  clan,  ind  the  union  of  whom  with  the  old  men  cou.titute.  a  sort  of  democratic 
aSibly,  by  whom  the  great  aUilrs  of  the  mition  are  determmed.  Yet  the  iown.s.  and 
indecisim  iicident  to  such  a  holy  renders  it  less  formldablo  m  war  Itan  tbn«,  .which  are 
commanded  by  warlike  and  absolnie  chiefi,.  The  private  life  of  Oie  Kirghizes  is  directed 
by  the  maxhni  of  Mahometan  law,  of  which  they  are  strict  but  not  learned  obsetveri  Under 
its  sanction  the  chiefi.  observe  polygamy  to  a.  great  an  extent  as  purcbaae  or  robhory  can 
enable  them,  and  a  sep.mte  tent  i,  allotted  to  each  wife  The  ""J*"' *l;^"li~  ~^ 
lists  hi  her.es,  goat.,  the  krge-tailed  tfieep  (which  allbrd  very  delicate  .»cd)  and  a  few 
camels.  In  these  respects  their  possessions  are  said  to  be  ofl»n  very  considerable  The  r 
tena  of  felt  are  both  larger  and  neater  than  those  of  the  Calmncli!,  and  one  of  them  will 
often  accommcdate  twenty  porsoni  It  ha.  been  chiefly,  as  yet,  by  plunder  or  ";>'i'i;"»» 
that  they  have  obtained  foreign  luxuciesi  hut  some,  adopting  more  pe.ceahlo  habiU  have 
begun  to  obtaui  them  by  the  exchange  of  furs,  hides,  andfiilL 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BlISSSIA  ON  THE  CAtJPIAN. 

Tn.  Unl.  form  th.  wester,  bound.ij  of  that  main  hod,  <f  ^""J""""  "pj' 
nommated  Siberia.  Between  them,  however,  and  th.  conflnes  of  Europ.  on  ft'  ""t  "' 
S.  and  Turkey  on  the  south,  intervenes  a  region  of  considerable  extent  and  remaikabl. 
character,  over  which  sway  is  claimed,  and  in  some  rude  m»iner  exereised,  by  Bus.it    It 
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Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

In  this  territory  the  most  prominent  and  connecting  object  is  the  Caspian.  It  is  tile  largest 
inland  sea.  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  dimension  reaches  almost  due  north  and  south,  and  in 
this  direction  its  extent  appears  to  be  upwards  of  60O  miles.  It  has  an  estreme  breadth  of 
300;  but  this  occurs  only  in  the  great  bay  or  projection  at  its  north-oast  extremity:  every- 
where else  the  breadth  varies  from  90  to  120  miles.  This  mighty  inland  expanse  is  supplied 
on  the  north  by  the  Volga,  which,  after  traversing,  in  a  course  of  2000  miles,  the  whole  of 
European  and  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  pours  in  the  united  waters  of  those  vast  regions.  On 
the  west  it  receives  ample  streams  from  the  mighty  peaks  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat;  the 
Kouma,  the  Terek,  the  Aras,  the  Kizil  Ozen,  and  some  others,  reach  a  certain  magnitude; 
but  in  general  these  rivers  are  too  near  their  source  to  attain  any  great  expansion,  and  they 
arrive  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mountain  torrents,  descending  from  the  long  rang|e  of  snowy 
heights.  Cta  the  south,  the  streams  descending  from  the  Elburz,  are  of  moderate  length, 
but  copious  and  rapid.  On  the  east  the  Attruck  enters  the  Caspian;  but  by  lar  the  greater 
jwrtbn  of  this  horder  consists  of  arid  and  dreary  deserts,  from  which  the  Caspian  Sia  does 
not  derive  any  accession  to  its  magnitude.  Considering  the  large  sources  which  supply  this 
■great  interior  sea,  many  inquirers  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  they  can  be  disposed  of. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  theory  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  by  which  its  superfluous  waters  are 
conveyed  either  to  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf  As,  however,  the  &cts  on  which  this 
theory  rests  seem  derived  from  the  most  superficial  observation,  so  tJie  diliiculty  which  gave 
rise  to  it  appears  more  imaginary  than  real.  Evaporation  from  the  surface  so  immense  may 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  waters  received  from  all  these  rivers,  of  which  only  one  is  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Its  surface  is  supposed  to  have  become  lower  within  the  last  300  years, 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  be  about  300  feet  beneath  that  of  tfjo  Black  Sea.* 

The  waters  of  the  Caspian,  unless  at  the  immediate  influx  of  the  great  rivers,  are  as  salt 
as  those  of  the  sea,  with  the  admixture  of  a  bitter  taste,  arising  from  a  portion  of  Glauber 
salt,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  naphtha  which  is  found  on  its 
shores  in  considerable  quantity.  The  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part,  on  account  of  the  heavy  and  sudden  gales  which  descend  from  the  high  clifl^ 
of  the  western  shore,  and  of  the  rocks  and  shallows  with  which  this  quarter  abounds.  There 
are  no  good  harbours  from  Asltachan  to  Derbend,  A  cluster  of  considerable  islands  occurs 
in  the  Gulf  of  Balkan,  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  a  number  of  small  ones  extend  along  the 
north  shore,  but  none  of  much  importance,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  sea.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  fish,  particularly  sturgeon,  is  token  in  the  northern  part. 

Of  the  shores  of  this  great  sea,  the  southern  belongs  to  Persia,  the  eastern  to  Independent 
Tartary  and  to  the  country  of  the  Turcomans,  The  western  and  northern  only  are  proper 
to  the  region  we  are  now  to  delineate.  Between  the  former  and  the  Black  Sea  extends  a 
wide  region  entirely  covered  with  those  lofty  chains  to  which  the  ancients  applied  the  name 
of  Caucasus,  In  height,  in  ruggedness,  and  in  the  variety  of  tlieir  aspects,  though  not  un- 
rivalled, they  are  surpassed  by  few  in  Asia,  or  in  the  whole  world.  This  great  range  of  high 
land  may  be  stated,  generally,  at  about  400  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  300  from 
east  to  west.  Its  greatest  breadth  and  elevation  appear  to  take  place  in  the  northern  border 
of  Georgia,  where  the  Elburz  rears  its  gigantic  summit,  M.  Kupfer,  lately  sent  by  the 
Russian  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  General  Diebitsch,  to  measure  Its  altitude,  deter- 
mined it  lo  be  about  16,500  English  feet,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  Mont  Blanc. 
He  was  only  able  to  approach  within  2000  feet  of  the  summit.  The  boundary  of  perpetual 
snow  is  about  11,000  feet,  which  is  considered  higher  than  in  any  other  ch^,  except  the 
Himalayah,  "This  central  chain  of  Caucasus,"  says  M.  Kupfer,  "is  entirely  formed  of 
porphyry.  Imagine  a  platoau,  8000  or  10,000  feet  high,  extending  from  east  to  west,  rent 
m  every  direction  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  ridge  of  rugged 
and  picturesque  rocks,  whose  summifa  are  covered  with  eternal  snow;  figure  about  tlie 
middle  of  this  ridge  an  excavation  very  broad,  but  not  deep,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  cone  which  might  be  believed  to  be  entirely  formed  of  snow,  did  not  the  naked  rock, 
which  it  covers,  occasionally  appear:  this  is  Elburz,  whose  heig;ht  surpasses,  by 3000  or 
4000  feet,  that  of  all  the  surrounding  mountoins."  The  Caucasian  territory  formed,  for  a 
centuiy,  the  debateable  ground  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  Persia ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  it,  afl^er  having  teen  an  undisputed,  though  somewhat  turbulent,  appendage  to  the 
latter,  has,  unless  in  some  rugged  mountainous  districts,  yielded  to  the  powerful  arms  of  the 
European  invader. 

The  Ijact  of  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  enclosed  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Ural  mountains,  is  of  a  different  character.  The  immediate  shores,  composed  of  thi.- 
deltae  of  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  forming  the  province  of  Astradian,  are  flat  ami 
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maxsfjy.  Farther  north,  the  provinces  of  Oufa.  and  Orenburg  rise  insensibly  into  a  moun- 
tainous elevation,  till  they  terminate  in  the  declivity  of  that  great  chain  which  separates 
Europe  from  Asia.  Here  these  regions  participate  in  the  rich  metalliferous  character  which 
(bslinguishes  Catharinenberg  and  the  other  districts  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Sect.  U. — Natural  Geography. 
SuBSECTs.  1.  and  2. — Geology  and  Botany. 
The  Geology  and  Botany  of  this  region  have  no  features  distinguishing  it  from  those  parts 
of  Tartary  and  Siberia  which  lie  under  the  same  latitude. 
SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 
The  Zoological  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  fii>m  the  towering  elevations 
of  Caucasus,  have  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  little  more 
need  be  said  on  their  general  nature.     There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  around  this  lofty 
chdn  of  Alps  are  concentrated  most  of  those  quadrupeds  whose  geographic  range  has  been 
assigned  to  Europe;  and  representations  of  others,  whom  nature  has  given  to  western  and 
southern  Asia,  and  the  confines  of  Africa.     But  the  Fauna  of  these  interesting  regions  is  so 
deplorably  defective,  that  much  remains  to  he  investigated  before  this  theory  can  bo  received 
with  confldence.  , 

The  Quadrupeds  mentioned  by  travellers  as  inhabiting  the  Caucasian  regions  are  the  Ca- 
racal Lynx,  the  Chamois  and  Ibex  Goals,  Bears,  several  Antelopes, 
and  a  species  of  small  Tiger  of  an  unknown  race.  The  true  Bison, 
so  long  extinct  in  Europe,  is  still  sheltered  in  these  wild  recesses ; 
and  the  Ovis  Ammon,  or  wild  Asiatic  Sheep,  extends  from  Central 
Asia  to  Caucasus.  The  Ibex  of  these  mountains  is  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  that  of  Europe,  to  which  it  appears  superior  both  in 
strength  and  agility;  there  is  also  another  species  (C.  Mgagvs 
Pallas)  differing  from  both  the  former  in  its  horns ;  and  more  closely 
resembling  our  domestic  goat. 

On  the  warm  shores  of  the  Caspian  is  found  that  rare  British 
bird,  the  Chaiadrius  himanlopus,  or  the  long-leijged  Plover  (Jig. 
674.),  together  with  most  of  the  aquatic  Epc::ies  known  in  Europe ; 
nor  can  we  point  out  a  more  interesting  subject  for  philosophic  in- 
quiry, than  the  affinities  which  these  countries  appear  to  exhibit 
Lone-leseed  Piowr.  between  the  animals  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  this  tract  have  always  been  regarded  as  dwelling  on  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  civilised  world.  They  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  nations  with  whom  they 
were  in  somewhat  close  vicinity ;  but  their  annals  have  never  assumed  a  regular  or  con- 
nected form.  The  Greeks  viewed  them  only  in  dim  and  romantic  distance,  and  considered 
the  cliffs  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mieotis,  as  the  wild  and  extreme  boundaries 
of  nature.  The  poets  painted  Prometheus  chained  by  the  wrath  of  Jove  to  these  awful 
rocks.  The  expedition  undertaken  to  this  quarter  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  was  con- 
sidered as  exalting  almost  to  the  rank  of  demigods  the  daring  mortals  by  whom  it  was 
achieved.  Afterwards  the  southern  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis  became  better  known,  and 
were  even  noted  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  Their  rugged  and  inaccessible  -tracts  served 
occasionally  as  the  refuge  of  the  vanquished,  while  they  deterred  even  the  boldest  conquer- 
ors from  an  attempt  to  subdue  them.  It  is  believed  that  these  recesses  still  enclose  races 
whose  habits  and  language  bear  the  stamp  of  very  high  antiquity.  Etymologists  have  even 
conceived  themselves  able  to  trace  many  of  the  radicals  of  that  original  language  which, 
under  varied  forms,  has  spread  from  the  East  through  Europe.  It  is  much  more  probable, 
Imwever,  that  the  rugged  seats  of  the  Caucasus  afforded  shelter  to  these  ancient  races,  than 
that  they  were  the  source  whence  population  and  language  originated. 

In  modem  times,  Georgia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Caucasian  kingdoms,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  its  contests  for  independence  with  the  Persian  empu-e,  and  subsequently  as 
the  main  theatre  of  contest  between  that  empire  and  tfie  rising  power  of  the  czar.  Russia, 
after  a  pretty  long  struggle,  has  secured  the  whole  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  andallth" 
level  tracts  between  it  and  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the  rude  mountain  tribes  ere  obliged  to 
own  a  certain  homage ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  tribute,  is  scanty,  and  fully 
compensated  by  the  frequent  plundering  excursions,  against  which  the  Russians  with  diffi- 
culty guard  by  cordons  of  troops  drawn  along  their  border.  Georgia,  and  still  more  Cir- 
cassia,  has  been  distinguished  for  the  athletic  strength  of  its  men,  and  the  fine  forms  of  its 
females ;  in  consequence  of  which  qualities,  they  have  been  in  great  request  as  domestic 
slaves  over  all  the  Turkish  empire.    In  Egypt,  particularly,  the  ofTspring  of  those  slaves 
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kept  up  bj  continual  ancessions,  long  maintained,  under  the  appellation  of  Mamelultes,  a 
Rway  superior  or  paramount  to  that  of  its  Turkish  masters. 

Turkey  possessed,  till  lately,  some  porta  and  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  especially  in  slaves,  and  also  lo 
foment  insurrection  among  the  tnde  mountain  tribes.  As,  however,  she  has  been  tbiiged  by 
the  late  treaty  to  cede  to  Russia  the  ports  of  Anapa  and  Poti,  with  the  districts  of  Guriel 
and  Akalzike,  she  may  be  considered  as  having  entirely  lost  her  hold  of  the  Caucasian 
territory. 

Sect,  IV. — Political  Geography. 
It  has  alrtady  been  observed,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory  owns  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia.  That  power,  to  the  ejtcnt  of  its  means,  seeks  to  establish  around  the  Caspian 
the  same  despotic  system  by  which  its  other  territories  are  governed.  Many  circumstances, 
however,  render  this,  in  its  full  extent,  impossible.  Over  a  dominion  extending  amid  inac- 
cessible clif&,  buried  in  snows,  or  on  boundless  plains  traversed  by  wandering  shepherds, 
the  most  absolute  ruler  is  obliged  to  slacken  the  rein.  Provided  the  Circassian  tribes  yield 
a  certain  form  of  submission,  or  even  remain  peaceable,  they  suffer  little  disturbance  in  their 
domestic  economy,  which  proceeds  upon  principles  very, different  from  those  which  prevail 
among  the  servile  nobles  of  Russia,  The  same  proud  aristocratic  ideas,  and  the  same  value 
for  the  distinctions  of  hitth,  reign  here  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages. 
The  lower  ranks,  who  till  the  ground  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices,  are  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  eerfa,  or  slaves,  who,  in  many  cases,  may  be,  and  are,  sold  for  the  profit  of  their 
masters.  The  fighting  part  of  the  population,  again,  consists  chiefly  of  voluntary  and 
attached  vassals,  the  companions  in  peace,  and  the  followers  in  war,  of  the  head  of  their 
tribe.  In  the  southern  districts,  especially  where  the  Russians  must  court  the  natives  as 
their  allies  against  Persia,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  national  propensities.  To  the  north,  again,  the  vast  plains  on  every  side  of  Astrachan 
are  continually  traversed  by  Calmucka,  Ni^ais,  Kubans,  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  who, 
though  they  may  be  brought  to  yield  an  enforced  homage,  could  never  brook  a  daily  inter- 
ference in  their  interior  concerns.  These  are  administered  by  their  khans,  who  collect  and 
transmit  snch  scanty  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  humble 
vassals.  Thus,  in  all  the  wide  regions  arormd  the  Caspian,  Russia  holds  full  military  occu- 
pation of  the  l«tding  positions ;  but  she  is  obliged  to  allow  to  all  the  natives,  not  indeed  any 
solid  or  rational  liberty,  but  that  rude  and  proud  independence  which,  in  their  eyes,  is  more 
precious.  It  is  only  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Ouft,  and  Orenburg,  where  cities  with  s 
civilised  population  and  extensive  mining  establishments  have  been  formed,  that  she  hai 
been  able  to  mould  the  people  to  that  uniform  subjection  which  prevails  in  other  parts  both 
of  her  European  and  Asiatic  territory. 

Sbct,  V, — Productive  Industn/. 

The  wealth  and  industry  of  this  region  will  not  afford  scope  for  very  copious  details.  The 
Caucasian  region  presents  to  the  scientific  enquirer  a  varied  and  interesting  vegetation,  but 
a  scanty  portion  of  thrae  products  which  are  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life.  Even  the  lower 
valleys  of  Georgia  and  Mingreila,  though  endowed  by  nature  with  extreme  fertility,  ars 
little  improved.  The  inhabitants,  ill  disposed  of  themselves  to  industrious  culture,  are  more- 
over liable  to  the  almost  continual  ravage  of  war  and  predatory  incursion.  Their  supply  of 
arms  and  of  foreign  luxuries  is  chiefly  derived  either  from  plunder,  or  from  the  sale  of  their 
people  as  slaves.  Wine  in  considerable  abundance,  though  of  middling  quality;  a  little  silk 
from  the  low  southern  districts;  some  skins  and  furs  from  the  higher,  and  fine  honey  from 
the  declivities  of  the  hills,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  their  commodities  which  are  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Ever  since  Russia  became  at  all  civilised,  Astrachan,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  has  been 
of  some  importance  as  a  seat  of  commerce.  Two  spirited  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  by 
the  English,  one  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  other  in  the  eighteenth,  to  establish  a  factory 
there,  and  open  thence  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  leading  object  was 
a  share  in  the  commerce  of  India,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  all  its  ancient 
channels  by  the  enemies  of  Chrietianity,  had  found  out  this  circuitous  and  difiicult  line  by 
the  north  of  Persia,  and  across  the  Caspian  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
Indian  commodities  could  now  be  more  cheaply  conveyed  by  the  new  maritime  channel  of 
the  Cape,  and  even  by  the  Euplirates,  to  Aleppo.  The  secondary  object,  of  exchanging  the 
raw  silk  and  precious  stones  of  Persia  for  English  cloth,  was  baffled  by  the  cruel  civil  war 
which  distracted  and  impoverished  that  kingdom.  Even  the  great  extent  of  land  and  river 
carriage  across  Russia,  with  the  jealous  caprice  of  a  despotic  government,  would  have  pre- 
sented insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  regular  maintenance  of  such  an  intercourse.  Astra- 
chan, therefore,  was  in  both  cases  abandoned,  and  has  been  left  to  carry  on  the  little  trade 
which  can  belong  to  the  vast  and  desolate  regions  that  stretch  round  it  on  every  side.  The 
Volga,  indeed,  after  traversing  all  European  Russia,  and  receiving  many  great  tributaries, 
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muat  bring  down  articles  of  somB  magnitude, — timber,  flai,  iron,  copper ;  but  these  find  ihu 
in  the  round  of  the  Caspian  either  any  adequate  demand,  or  any  means  of  obtaining  copious 
roturns.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  consists  in  the  immense  quantity  of  fish  which 
both  the  sea  and  its  tributary  rivera  supply.  The  Etnrgeon  is  particularly  excellent,  and 
from  it  is  maJiufac lured  the  caviare,  which  is  considered  a  delicacy  over  all  Europe.  To  the 
north,  the  provincesof  Oufii  and  Orenburg,  as  already  observed,  contain  mines  of  considerable 
value,  the  management  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  general  board  at  Calharinenberg,  on  tb« 
pposite  side  of  the  Urals. 

Sect.  VI.— Otuii  and  Social  State. 
As  the  countries  of  the  Caucasus  have  ever  been  little  accessible  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  social  existence  of  their  inhabitants,  modified  neither  by  conquest  nor  foreign  communi- 
cation, presents  many  picturesque  and  varied  aspccla.  Indeed,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of 
the  earth,  in  which  rude  and  barbarous  life  appears  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  As 
these  are,  however,  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  and  as  society  is  split  into  a  multitude  of 
sniaU  tribes,  the  subject  ramifies  mto  a  variety  of  details,  which  will  be  better  given  under 
the  local  divisbn.  In  general,  all  these  tribes  profess  the  dogmas  of  the  Mahometan  faith, 
though  in  a  somewhat  loose  manner,  free  from  the  tame  and  mechanieal  routine  which  that 
religion  prescribes.  Scarcely  any  of  tliem  possess  among  themselves,  or  have  imbibed  from 
the  Russians,  the  smallest  tincture  of  literature.  They  are  almost  universally  addicted  to 
habits  of  plunder,— that  national  plunder,  on  a  great  scale,  which  is  considered  rather  aboast 
than  a  disgrace,  and  which  is  generally  familiar  to  rude  tribes  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
more  opulent  nations. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
Tn  treating  the  details  of  this  part  of  Asia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  regions  of  Caucasus, 
which  present  the  grandest  natural  features,  os  well  as  the  most  peculiar  and  striking  forma 
of  society.  The  Kuban  and  the  Terelt  are  considered  its  northern  boundary.  Within  this 
river-line  the  country  presents  a  continuation  of  those  vast  pastoral  steppes  which  compose 
southern  Russia.  In  approaching  them,  however,  the  traveller  descries  the  mighty  precipices 
of  Caucasus  rising  before  him.  Its  highest  ranges  are  clad  in  perpetual  snow;  benenth  ia 
the  black  region  of  rocka  and  precipices;  while  the  lower  declivities  contain  a  number  of 
well-watered  valleys,  forming  fine  pastoral  districts;  and,  though  not  capable  of  hi^h 
culture,  yielding  plentiliilly  the  inferior  products,  maize  and  millet  In  these  mountain 
valleys  dwell  the  Circassians.  This  race  have  been  peculiarly  celebrated  for  their  physical 
qualities.  The  men,  though  spare,  are  tall,  handsome,  and  athletic.  But  it  is  the  fine  form 
and  delicate  complexion  of  the  female  Circassians,  which  form  so  wide  a  theme  of  Eastern 
panegyric.  In  these  high  valleys,  with  a  northern  exposure,  they  do  not  sufler  that  intense 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  produces,  generally,  the  dark  tints  of  Asia.  The  daughters  of,  all 
above  the  rank  of  slaves  are  exempted  from  oppressive  or  degrading  labour,  and  merely 
occupy  themselves  in  sewing,  embroidery,  and  the  plaiting  of  straw.  Tlieir  beauty  seems 
also  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  or 
preserve  female  charms.  The  ftce  is  carefiilly  shaded  finm  the  sun ;  they  are  fed  moderately 
on  milk  and  pastry ;  their  feet  are  protected  from  injury  by  a  species  of  wooden  shoe ;  and 
their  hands  by  the  use  of  gloves.  Some  even  make  use  of  paint,  but  this  is  considered 
discreditable.  The  value  set  upon  Iheir  virtue  is  marked  by  the  barbarous  precaution  of  a 
broad  leathern  girdle,  fastened  at  an  early  age  with  silver  clasps,  and  which  the  husband 
cuts  through  at  marriage.  .        „    ,_ 

The  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth  are  observed  in  Circassia  with  all  the  strictness  of 
highland  pride.  Under  the  prince,  or  sovereign,  are  the  uzdens,  or  nobles,  who  attend  him 
in  war  or  foray,  but  exercise  a  sway  almost  absolute  over  their  own  immediate  vassals. 
They  are  oi'  two  kinds, — bondsmen,  who  cultivate  the  glebe,  and  armed  retainers,  who 
ettend.him  to  the  field;  which  last  have  often  been  raised,  on  this  condition,  from  the  inferior 
rank.  The  arrangements  for  marriage  and  education  are  of  a  most  pecui.ar  character, 
founded  on  a  sort  of  Spartan  apathy,  which  tramples  upon  every  tender  and  domestic  tie. 
Until  afler  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  husband  and  wife  live  entirely  separate,  and  never 
see  each  other,  unless  by  stealth;  the  husband  considers  it  an  insult  if  the  wife  be  even 
named  in  his  presence.  The  child,  when  bom,  is  never  reared  in  the  house,  or  under  the 
eye  of  his  prents.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four,  some  friendly  nobleman  receives  him,  and 
underlakes  the  sole  task  of  educating  and  rearm^  him.  Under  him  the  sons  are  trained  in 
■11  manly  exercises,  and  the  females  in  those  which  belong  to  their  sex,  until  the  fonner  is 
ready  to  take  the  field,  and  the  latter  to  receive  a  husband,  which  this  foster  lather  is  bound 
to  provide.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  are  allowed  to  see  their  parents,  to  whom  the); 
have  before  remained  strangers.  Tliis  violent  and  fantastic  mode  of  escaping  the  dangers  of 
effeminate  indulgence  does  not  seem  to  be  here  inconsistent  with  that  nurture,  for  which 
fiill  confidence  is  elsewhere  reposed  only  on  the  parental  care. 
The  noble  Circassians  lead  thaf  sort  of  life  which  is  usual  with  independent  chiefs  on  tiieii 
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own  estates,  and  surrounded  by  their  vassals ;  a  round  of  war  and  feasting,  of  hunting'  and 
jollity.  Especial  pride  and  care  are  manifested  respecting  their  horses,  whose  parentage 
they  consider  almost  equally  important  with  their  own.  At  the  birth  of  the  Ibal,  a  black 
mark,  indicating-  its  pedigree,  is  burnt  upon  the  thigh,  which  cannot  be  effeced  or  altered 
nnder  pain  of  death.  As  these  noble  animals  are  wanted  both  for  ornament  and  use,  they 
must  uni(«  the  qualities  of  beauty,  strength,  and  fleetness.  On  the  armour,  also,  no  coat  is 
fipared.  The  modern  musket  and  pistol  are  combined  with  those  of  a  former  age ;  and  a 
coat  of  mail,  often  proof  against  pistol-shot ;  a  helmet  of  polished  steel ;  a  bow  and  quiver. 
As  these,  besides  being  of  the  finest  materials,  are,  in  the  case  of  uzdens,  ornamented  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  their  value  amounts  often  to  2000  roubles.  Besides  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  war  and  predatory  excursion,  these  arms  are  employed  in  enforcing  the  right 
of  private  revenge,  which,  as  in  all  barbarous  societies,  where  no  other  mode  of  redress 
exists,  is  confided  to  the  sword  of  the  injured  person,  at  that  of  his  friends.  With  these 
habits  of  violence  is  combined,  as  usual,  an  almost  romantic  hospitality.  When  a  stranger 
has  been  once  admitted  to  draw  a  mouthful  of  milk  from  the  breast  of  tlie  mother  of  tlie 
fiuniJy,  he  is  under  the  protectbn  of  the  house,  and  considered  as  one  of  its  members. 

The  only  estimato  of  the  population  of  Circassia,  which  we  have  met  with,  is  that  of 
Pallas,  who  reckons  the  number  of  uadens  at  1500,  and  their  fighting  vassals  at  10,000, 
This  number  would  seem  to  be  under  the  truth,  unless  it  were  restricted  to  the  great 
Kabirdi,  who  form  the  principal  tribe,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  civilisation. 
The  serfs,  or  labouring  part  of  the  community,  must,  of  course,  exceed  in  number  both  the 
two  classes  mentioned  above. 

The  Russian  territories  everywhere  border  upon,  and  enclose,  Circassia;  yet  the  valour 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  rapid  movements  of  the  light  cavalry  of  which  its  bands  are  com- 
posed, have  set  at  defiance  every  effort  to  reduce  it  to  a  slate  of  regular  subjection.  The 
Russians,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  able,  and  that  somewhat  imperfectly,  to  protect  their  own 
confines  from  inroad  by  a  chain  of  strong  fortresses.  These  are  cliiefiy  erected  along  tlie 
Terek  and  Kuban,  two  considerable  streams,  which,  rismg  among  the  lofiiist  heights  of  Cau- 
casus, flow  for  about  400  miles,  first  north,  then  tlie  former  east,  till  it  fiiUs  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter  west  into  the  Black  Sea,  Mo^dok,  on  the  Terek,  is  the 
centre  of  this  line  of  defence ;  a  town  of  3000  people,  with  a  strong  garrison.  Georgievsk, 
on  the  Kouma,  is  a  fortress  of  smaller  magnitude.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Terek  is  Vladi- 
Kaukas,  "the  ruler  of  Caucasus,"  situated  amid  the  loftiest  of  its  snowy  pinnacles,  and  the 
fiercest  tribes  by  whom  they  are  tenanted.  Though  defended  only  by  palisades  and  a  wall 
of  earth,  it  is  sufficient  to  repel  their  unskilful  assaults.  It  serves  at  once  to  bridle  those 
fierce  mountaineers,  and  to  secure  the  route  to  Teflis,  which,  however,  cannot  be  safely  un- 
dertaken without  an  escort  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  Cossacks.  Formerly  a  great  part  of 
this  road  lay  along  steeps  so  ragged  that  there  was  not  even  room  for  a  traveller  to  pass  on 
foot  between  the  river  and  the  cliffs,  and  he  Was  obliged  to  make  his  way  by  projections 
along  their  perpendicular  sides,  crossing,  too,  many  imperfect  bridges,  that  were  often  swept 
away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  But  the  Russian  government  latoly  caused  to  be  con- 
structed, from  the  fort  of  Dariel  to  that  of  Vladi-Kaukas,  a  secure  road,  51  versts  long,  with 
only  two  bridges ;  and,  though  rocks  were  to  be  blown  up,  hills  levelled,  ravines  filled,  and 
large  dikes  constructed,  this  great  work  was  completed  in  five  years. 

The  baths  of  Caucasus  are  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Georgievsk,  at  the 
loot  of  one  of  the  lower  mountain  ranges.  They  are  very  numerous,  e.ttending  over  a  space 
of  about  twenty  miles.  They  are  of  various  qualities,  sulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  acidu- 
lous ;  and  the  principal  one  is  described  by  M.  Godel  as  bo  copious  as  to  discharge  about  a 
million  of  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  scarcely  known  till  the  first  journey 
of  Pallas,  but  are  now  much  frequented  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  commodi- 
ous buildings  iiave  been  erected,  both  by  government  and  private  individuals.  In  this  vicinity 
is  tho  Scots  colony  of  Karass,  which  is  m  a  flourishing  state  ;  though  the  missionary  station 
established  there  has  not  answered  expectation. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Terek,  through  a  fertile  cotmtry,  presents  some  inteiresting 
objects.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Kislar  or  Kisliar,  a  town  described  by  M. 
Godet,  in  1828,  as  containing  2000  houses,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8000  are 
Armenians.  This  race,  sober  and  industrious,  founded  the  city  in  1736,  and  carry  on  all  its 
trade,  by  which  they  place  themselves  in  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances.  The  coun- 
try round  produces  40,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  of  500  pints  each;  but  it  is  of  indifferent 
quality,  and  three-fourths  of  it  is  made  into  brandy.  Silk  is  also  produced  in  large  quantity 
[To  the  south,  stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  lies  the  mountainous  pro- 
vince of  Daghestan.  Its  fertile  soil  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  its  long  coast  presents 
hut  few  harbours.  Tarki  is  favourably  situated  on  the  sea,  but  the  principal  place  is  Der- 
bend,  an  old  town,  long  the  bulwark  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  still  exhibiting  imposing 
military  works.  It  is  now  much  sunk,  having,  according  to  Klaproth,  a  populatbn  of  about 
4000  families.— Am,  En.] 

On  th"  opposite  or  southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus  extends  the  fiimous  and  once  pow 
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erful  kingdom  oF  Georgia,  'Tiie  world,  perhaps,  does  not  contain  a  region  more  profusely 
gifted  both  witli  riclmess  and  beauty.  Numberlesa  streams,  flowing  from  the  central  and 
loftiest  parts  of  the  chain,  irrigate  and  fertilise  all  ita  borders.  On  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains liang  rnagnificent  forests  of  beech,  ash,  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine;  and  the  ground  i.=i 
covered  with  vines  growing  vfild  in  vast  proftiaion.  On  its  successive  stages  are  raised  ail 
the  varieties  of  fruit  and  grain,  both  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  The  woods 
abound  with  game ;  and  the  mountains  contain  in  tJieir  bosom  mines  of  considerable  value. 
The  human  race  flourishes  in  an  equal  degree;  the  men  are  distinguished  for  vigour;  and 
the  females,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  darker  complexion,  are  as  femed  for  beauty  aa 
those  of  Circaraia.  All  these  bounties  of  nature,  however,  have  been  rendered  unavailing 
by  the  oppressions  of  a  feudal  government,  and  by  the  continual  wars  which  have  desolated 
Georgia  for  more  than  a  century.  The  nobles,  who  had  reduced  the  prerogative  of  the  king 
within  very  narrow  limits,  possess  over  their  vassals  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  extract 
ftom  them  the  whole  produce  of  their  lands  beyond  what  may  afford  the  most  scanty  snb- 
fiatence.  The  untbrtunate  husbandman  is  moreover  exposed  to  the  continual  inroad  of  the 
Lesghians  and  other  tribes  from  the  upper  heights  of  Caucasus,  and  is  often  obliged  to  i>lough 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  Georgia,  which  bad  been  protected  by  its  situation  from  the  tide  of 
Turkish  and  Tartar  invasion,  was  attacked  two  centuries  ago  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Persian  empire;  and,  after  a  very  gallant  struggle,  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  Sophis  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  their  new  subjects,  and  Georgian  youth  were  even  employed  as  the 
royal  guards  of  Persia.  Yet  the  spirit^of  independence  was  not  subdued ;  and  when  the 
power  of  their  conquerors  was  shaken  by  the  growing  fortune  of  Russia,  they  eagerly  sought 
to  regain  their  freedom  by  an  alliance  with  this  new  power.  So  for  as  related  to  the  down- 
fell  of  Persian  influence,  all  their  hopes  were  fuliiiled;  but  the  potentate  through  whom 
this  triumph  had  been  achieved,  soon  proved  no  less  ambitious.  The  sons  of  the  brave  He- 
radius  were  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  and  Georgia  was  at  lost  reduced  to  the  regular 
form  of  a  Russian  province.  This  might  have  proved  an  ultimate  good  ;  and  the  Russians 
have  in  fact  made  some  eflbrls  to  introduce  tranquillity  and  industry ;  but  the  constant  wars 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged  with  Persia,  and  of  which  Georgia  has  been  the  theatre, 
have  rendered  these  hitherto  of  very  little  avail.  Through  the  pressure  of  these  various 
evils,  the  population  of  this  fine  region  is  supposed  to  he  reduced  to  a  number  not  exceeding 
320,000  souls.  The  greater  number  are  not  Mahometans,  but  Greek  Christians,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  Armenians,  who  have  in  their  hands  all  the  traffic  of  the  country.  The  Rus- 
sians draw  from  it  a  revenue  of  800,000  rubles,  not  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses. 
The  waters  of  Georgia  are  chiefly  collected  by  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  which  flows  first  north- 
ward, along  the  foot  of  o  chain  of  lofly  mountains ;  but  afterwards  turns  to  the  east  and 
south,  passes  by  Teflis,  and  tails  into  the  Caspian  on  the  borders  of  Ghilan.  It  has  previously 
received  tlie  Araxes,  from  Ararat;  the  greater  part  of  whose  course,  however,  has  been 
through  Armenia  and  Aderbijan. 

The  only  city  of  Georgia  of  any  importance,  or  worthy  of  tho  name,  is  Teflis,  (Jig.  675.), 
the  capital.  It  is  boldly  situated  on  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Kur,  which  flows 
here  through  a  deep  and  gloomy  defile 
covered  with  immense  forests.  Several 
pi  nts  in  its  vicinity  command  a  grand 
view  of  the  bordering  chain  of  mountains, 
ns  ng  in  successive  stages  above  each 
other  and  terminating  in  the  snow-covered 
pinnacles  of  Elhurz.  The  city,  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century,  does  not  possess  any 
architecture!  beauty.  It  is  a  collection  ctf 
low  flalrroofed  dwellings,  built  of  dun  brick, 
w  th  small  doors  and  paper  windows.  Nor 
CMiteofTeOi  gjg  th(Be  splendid  mosques,  and  gilded  mi- 

narets wh  ch  elsewhere  redeem  the  general  poverty  of  Oriental  cities,  to  be  found  at  Teflis. 
ih^reare  howeier  several  handsome  churches  though  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  pic- 
turesque situation ;  and  the  old  citadel,  placed  on  a  high  promontory,  presents  a  grand  and 
imposing  mass  of  ruins.  The  only  really  good  buUdings  are  a  few  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  Russians;  the  arsenal,  the  hospital,  and  particularly  the  great  market-place,  the  shops 
of  which  are  screened  from  Ihe  weather  by  a  bng  range  of  columnar  arcades;  and  which, 
as  the  natives  begin  reluctantly  to  acknowledge,  is  much  more  commodious  than  the  old 
one.  Teflis  is  famous  for  its  baths,  formed  of  warm  streams  descending  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  and  collected  into  two  large  apartments,  one  for  the  male  and  the  other  for  the 
female  inhabitants.  Their  medicinal  virtue  is  said  to  be  considerable ;  but  to  an  European 
eye,  they  ^re  dark,  dirty,  and  incommodious.  The  Russians  make  Teflis  their  head-quarters; 
and  keep  there  a  large  military  force,  which  is  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  serious  grievance,  being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  Oriental  Ejeclusion. 
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particularly  In  regard  to  the  female  sex,  whose  virtue,  made  hitherto  to  depenil  chiefly  on 
the  jenlous  guard  kept  over  it,  is  said  to  have  suffered  materially  from  this  intrusion.  The 
population  of  Teflis,  in  consequence  of  the  evils  under  which  it  has  suffered,  haa  declined  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  from  22,000  to  15,000. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Georg^ia  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  we  find  Mingrelia  end 
Imirelta;  regions  celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Colchis.  The  interior  tracts 
are  mountainous  and  rugged ;  but  Caucasus  here  slopes  downward,  and  allows  to  jitervene 
between  it  and  Uie  sea  a  large  plain,  moist,  fertile,  but  iinwholesonie.  Floods  innumerable, 
descending  from  the  heights,  and  uniting  into  thirly  considerable  rivers,  inundate  this  watery 
region.  Among  these,  the  only  one  of  great  importance  is  the  ancient  Phasis,  now  called 
the  Rioni,  which,  after  a  long  course  through  tlie  deep  Circassian  glens,  enters  the  plain  of 
Mingielia.  The  ground,  imprecated  with  such  copious  moisture,  becomes  too  soft  for  the 
plough,  and  ijnfit  for  the  production  of  wheat  or  barley,  hut  yields  plentifully  millet  and  other 
smaS  grain,  which  forms  the  ordinary  !bod  of  the  inhabitants.  Fruits  of  every  kind  grow 
spontaneously,  though  containing;  sometimes  more  juice  than  flavour;  but  this  fault  is  not 
found  in  the  figs,  chestnuts,  and  grapes,  which  yield  a  strong  agreeable  wine.  Raw  silk 
abounds,  and  some  rude  manufactures  are  made  of  that  material.  There  is  a  person  holding 
the  tide  of  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  and  the  country  has  vibrated  between  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain its  independence,  and  a  submission  to  Turkey  or  Russia ;  which  last  power  has,  by  the 
course  of  events,  become  paramount.  Mingrelia,  however,  has  always  been  more  exposed 
than  even  the  rest  of  Caucasus,  to  oppression,  tumult,  and  misrule  of  every  description.  The 
nobles  are  passionately  devoted  to  huntmg;  they  account  a  good  horse,  a  good  dog,  and  a 
good  falcon,  the  first  elements  of  human  felicity.  At  the  same-time,  they  carry  on  the  most 
regular  system  of  oppression  towards  their  dependants,  and  of  mdiscriminate  plunder  towards 
all  others.  Yet  Mingrelia  has  not  wholly  losl  that  commerce  which  uncientiy  rendered 
■"olchis  celebrated.  Communicating  by  the  Black  Sea  with  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople, 
.c  supplies  them  with  the  ci^modities  of  the  Caspian  territory;  silk,  honey,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, above  all,  slaves ;  the  obtaining  of  which,  by  purchase,  seizure,  and  every  sort  of 
nefiu'ious  process,  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  chiefs  of  Mingrelia.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  Turkey  receives  annually  from  thence  about  12,000  of  these  unfortunate  beings. 
As  the  port  of  Poti,  however,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rioni  or  Phasis,  has  by  the  last  treaty 
been  ceded  to  Russia,  that  power  will  henceforth  command  the  trade  of  MingreJia.  Poti 
contains  about  1000  inhabitants ;  from  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  large 
vessels  must  anchor  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The  late  entrance  of  an  English  ship 
into  this  port  forms  a  memorable  event  in  the  annals  of  commerce.  Mingrelia  extends  about 
140  miles  along  the  searshore,  and  about  forty  or  fiily  inland.  Remeggs  estimates  the  popu- 
lation at  4,000,000 ;  but,  from  every  picture  which  has  been  drawn  of  it,  we  should  imagine 
one-fourth  of  tiiat  number  exaggerated. 

Imiretla,  composing  the  lofty  interior  of  Mingrelia  and  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Phasis,  is 
a  bold  pashDral  region,  inhabited  by  a  simple  people,  who  have  remained  more  exempt  than 
the  rest  of  Caucasus  from  the  evils  by  which  that  region  has  been  desolated.  Their  czar, 
an  hereditary  chief,  continues  to  rule  them,  under  a  mere  acknowledgement  of  vassalage  to 
Russia.  Retired  m  woody  hills,  or  agreeable  valleys,  the  inliabitants  of  Imiretla  keep  aloof 
from  the  scenes  of  contention  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  When,  however,  their  native 
festnesses  are  invaded,  they  defend  them  with  all  the  hardihood  of  mountaineers.  They  have 
among  themselves  deep  understood  tones,  which,  echoed  among  the  niountains,  will  i^en 
call  up  several  hundreds  from  spots  which  did  not  seem  tenanted  by  a  human  being.  The 
people  are  accused  of  indolence;  yet  it  is  admitted,  that  silk,  honey,  and  other  Caucasian 
staples  are  feared  by  them  with  greater  diligence  than  in  other  quarters.  Kotais,  called  its 
capita],  is  an  old  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Phasis,  now  reduced  to  about  SOOO  inhabitants. 
Bordering  on  Imirelta,  south  of  the  Phasis,  is  Guriel,  a  country  naturally  as  rich  as  Min- 
grelia, but  still  more  desolated  by  Turkish  inroads,  and  now  reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  being 
estimated  to  contain  not  more  than  6000  families.  By  the  last  treaty,  however,  it  has  been 
ceded  to  Russia,  whence  a  material  improvement  in  condition  is  anticipated,  Batoum,  a  port 
with  the  only  good  roadstead  on  this  coast,  is  the  seat  of  some  trade. 

Proceeding  northward  along  the  Black  Sea,  after  an  almost  impassable  range  inhabited 
by  a  wild  race  called  the  Suanes,  appears  an  extended  and  wooded  region,  the  country  of 
the  Abasses,  a  rough  variety  of  the  Circassians.  They  resemble,  without  equallmg,  thht 
people  in  their  handsome  persons  and  dignified  manners.  Secured  Irom  foreign  invasion  by 
the  poverty  of  their  country,  and  by  its  immense  and  entangled  forests,  they  are  wasted  by 
intestine  contests;  and  to  the  various  forms  6f  plunder,  their  situation  has  tempted  them  lo 
annex  that  of  piracy.  It  has  also,  however,  enabled  their  country  lo.become  the  theatre  of 
some  commerce  in  the  usual  Caspian  commodities,  that  of  slaves  not  excepted.  Of  this 
trade,  Phanagoria,  at  the  mouth  o(^  the  Kuban,  forms  a  sort  of  entrep6t.  Anapa,  farther  to 
the  south,  a  considerable  port,  with  a  good  harbour,  was  in  possession  of  the  Turks  till  the 
ast  treaty,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Russia. 
All  the  nations  now  enumerated  occupy  the  declivities  or  borders  of  Caucasus  whero 
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alone  any  extent  of  culture,  wealth,  or  civilisation  can  exist.  Yet  its  extreme  and  most 
awful  iieights,  the  regions  of  rocks  and  eternal  snows,  are  not  wholly  without  their  tenants. 
Among  these,  the  most  known  and  formidable  are  the  Ossetes  and  the  Lesghis.  The  former 
occupy  the  mighty  northern  heights  hehind  Circassia,  and  either  hold  or  border  upon  all  the 
routes  leading  thence  to  Georgia  and  the  southern  Caucasus.  Of  this  position  they  avail 
themselves,  either  to  plunder  the  passing  traveller,  or  lo  levy  a  composition  upon  him.  They 
block  up  ,lhe  defiles,  or  roll  down  huge  stones  as  he  proceeds  along  the  narrow  paths  cut  in 
the  perpendicular  feco  of  the  clifia.  They  have  not  a  village  that  conlams  a  iiundred  in- 
habitants, and  their  abodes  are  like  little  castles;  yet,  on  an  emergency,  they  can  muster 
10,000  horse.  The  Russians  Iiave  beaten  them,  wi^out  being  able  to  reduce  them,  but 
they  have  been  forced  to  render  up  a  number  of  their  chiefs,  who  are  kept  as  hostages  at 
Mozdok,  and  by  that  pledge  alone  are  prevented  from  indulging  against  Russia  their  favourite 
propensities. 

The  Lesghis,  who,  from  the  soutJiem  summits  of  Caucasus,  overlook  the  plains  of  Georgia, 
are  a  stiil  more  noted  and  terrible  race.  Viewing  from  this  awful  height  the  magnificent 
harvests  which  wave  in  the  distance  beneath,  they  are  impelled  lo  a  perpetual  career  of  rob- 
bery, and  have  become  the  terror  and  scourge  of  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Their 
habitations,  perched  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  cliffs,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  steepest 
precipices,  have  a  most  fearfiil  appearance.  Respected  as  the  bravest  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Caucasus,  and  entrenched  in  its  most  rugged  recesses,  they  have  from  time  immemorial  set 
nl!  attempts  to  invade  them  at  defiance.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  have  been  tempted  by  poverty 
to  engage  in  mercenary  warfare,  and  hire  themselves  for  a  campaign  of  three  months  at  tlie 
rate  of  twelve  roubles.  In  their  interior  economy,  they  display  no  small  degree  of  industry 
and  energy.  They  have  thrown  strong  bridges  of  stone  or  wood  across  unfathomable  gulfs, 
have  carried  roads  along  precipices,  and  raised  good  water  to  their  habitations  by  pipes  or 
canals  cut  in  the  rock.  They  have  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  scanty  portion 
of  ground,  by  forming  it  into  terraces.  They  are  chiefly  Mahometans,  with  some  remnants 
of  Christianity ;  but  a  considerable  number  are  still  devoted  to  Pagan  superstition,  and  wor- 
ship the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Between  the  grand  divisions  now  enumerated,  there  are  various  little  tribes,  and  septs  of 
greater  ones,  scattered  through  all  the  comers  of  this  mountainous  region.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  already  said ;  for  the  few  scanty  annals  of  the  Kistes,  the  Jugouches,  the 
Tusches,  and  the  Karabulaks,  would,  we  conceive,  aflbrd  litOe  edification  to  the  reader. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  at  the  head  of  the  CaBpian,  Astrachan  and  its  district,  constituting 
a  government  of  which  the  city  of  Astrachan  forms  the  capital.  This  place,  seated  amid 
such  a  vast  range  of  mountabs  and  deserts,  has  little  opportunity  of  becoming  great  or 
opulent.  Yet  its  water  communications  are  very  extensive,  by  the  Volga  on  one  side  and 
the  Caspian  on  the  other ;  though  these  are  inferior  to  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  East.  A  river,  however,  which  traverses  all  European  Russia  must  bring  down 
some  commodities;  and  Astrachan  obtains  raw  silk  from  Persia;  turquoises  from  Khorasan ; 
rubies  and  other  gems  from  the  head  of  the  Oxus.  After  all,  its  chief  wealth  is  derived 
from  its  own  industry,  particularly  the  vast  fishery  which  it  carries  on.  The  quantity  of  fish 
obtained,  is  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but  is  largely  exported ;  and  the 
roes  of  sturgeon,  prepared  in  that  peculiar  form  called  caviare,  firnn  an  article  of  trade  for 
which  it  is  &med.  A  good  deal  of  salt  is  obtained  from  marshy  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  some  fabrics  of  leather  and  silk  are  carried  on.  The  Russian  monarchs,  since  the  time 
of  Peter,  have  made  every  effort  to  improve  Astrachan  and  its  trade.  The  Kremlin,  however, 
and  other  monuments  of  its  grandeur,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  are 
now  in  rums;  ind  the  city,  Biough  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  hy  a  wall, 
is  lot  the  most  part  poorly  built  of  wood.  Some  handsome  edifices  of  stone,  however,  have 
lately  been  erected,  particularly  two  commercial  h^ls.  The  population,  amounting  to  70,000, 
forms  a  various  mi^ure  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia:  Russians,  Greeks,  English,  French, 
Persians ;  even  the  Hindoos  have  a  small  quarter  appropriated  to  them. ,  Most  of  the  Persian 
trade  is  carried  on'  hy  the  Armenians. 

The  environs  of  Astrachan,  unless  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  consist  of  a  boundless  extent 
of  fiat  steppe,  in  many  places  almost  desert,  but  in  others  capable  of  supporting  a  craisidera- 
ble  pastoriJ  population.  The  occupants  are  decidedly  Tartar.  A  large  body  of  fugitive 
Calmucke  have  filled  the  eastern  part  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  western  tribes  at 
chiefly  Nogais,  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  Cossacks  of  (he  Don.  The  Tartar  habit?  and 
character  universally  prevail,  though  the  people  are  reduced  by  subjection  to  a  somewliat 
more  orderly  and  industrious  way  of  life  than  tliey  would  spontaneously  adopt 

To  the  north  of  Astrachan  is  the  large  government  of  Orenburg,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  link  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Tartars  still  form  the  basis  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  hut  many  of  them  have  been  trained  to  regnlar  and  industrious  habits.  The  country 
is  capable  of  every  kind  of  culture,  but  is  chiefly  covered  with  rich  pastures.  Its  eastern 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  Ural  mountains,  possessing  that  rich  mineral  character  which  has 
bi;cn  so  often  noticed.     From  these  mountains  flows  to  the  Caspian  a  river  cal'«d  also  the 
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Ural,  and  which  in  its  Eoutiiern  course  separates  Russia  from  the  vast  wilds  traversed  by  the 
Kirg'hisea  and  Calmucka.  A  line  of  military  posts  here  secures  the  empire  from  the  inroad 
of  these  nide  tribes.  On  this  riper  is  situated  Orenburg,  whose  site  has  been  several  times 
changed,  and  which  is  now  rather  a  well-built  town  of  2000  houses.  To  this  market  the 
Tartars  bring  annually  10,000  horses,  and  from  40,000  to  60,000  sheep,  the  latter  purchased 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  tallow.  Hence  also  numerous  annual  caravans  depart  for  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Kokan,  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  depths  of  Asia.  Though  Orenburg,  how 
ever,  be  the  most  important  city  of  the  district,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  exposed  situatio 
as  a  frontier  place,  the  seat  of  government  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Oufii,  situated  a 
the  junction  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  with  Belaia,  which  afterwards  fells  into  the 
Kama.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory,  but  lies  itself  in  a  species  of  hollow,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrents  and  ravines.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  once  a  great  Tartar 
capital,  and  contains,  in  !act,  many  remains  covered  with  Arabic  and  Cuiic  inscriptions. 


Of  the  three  great  belts  into  which  Asia  is  divided,  and  with  which  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution  of  its  animals  has  been  observed  to  correspond,  Siberia  constitutes  the  third  and 
most  northerly.  Its  features  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  like  those  of  (he  other  portions  of 
this  continent,  on  a  gigantic  scale.  As  those  of  the  south  include  the  most  extensive  and 
populous  empires  in  the  world,  and  the  middle  tracts  the  widest  range  of  pastoral  table-land , 
so  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  present  an  almost  unbounded  expanse  of  frozen  desert.  Some 
of  the  plains,  indeed,  of  its  southern  border  are  covered  with  deep  and  rich  pasture,  and, 
nnder  a  more,  careful  tendence  than  they  have  yet  received,  might  become  the  seat  of 
populous  kingdoms.  But,  as  we  proceed  to  its  northern  boundaries  and  the  bleak  shores  of 
t^ic  ocean,  human  life,  with  the  means  of  supporting  it,  becomes  more  and  more  deficient 
Even  here,  however,  that  beneficent  contrivance  which  presides  over  nature  has  provided 
for  the  support  of  a  profusion  of  animals.  That  severity  of  the  cold,  which  would  otherwise 
be  fatal,  is  guarded  against  in  some  hy  a  thick  coat  of  fet  and  unctuous  substances;  in 
others,  by  skins  and  furs,  much  richer,  softer,  and  more  beautiful,  than  those  which  clothe 
th,e  tenants  of  the  more  favoured  regions.  The  subit-jnces  wiiich  communicate  to  these 
classes  of  animals  the  power  of  resisting  the  fiercest  colds  of  the  north,  become,  with  little 
preparation,  eminently  useful  and  ornamental  to  man ;  the  midnight  gloom  is  enlivened,  and 
'Jie  pomp  of  kings  derives  one  of  its  most  splendid  decorations  from  commodities  furnished 
by  the  shivering  hunter  of  llie  polar  desert 

Sect,  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
The  outlines  of  Siberia  are  formed  by  a  continuous  prolongation  of  some  of  the  grandest 
features  of  nature.  To  the  north,  the  ocean  extends  in  a  continuous  line,  not  varying  fer 
from  70°  of  latitude,  or  somewhat  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  On  the  east,  also,  Siberia  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  not,  however,  the  Arctic' Ocean,  but  a  comer  of  the  great  Pacific, 
enclosed  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  approach  each  other  till 
they  form  the  narrow  Strait  of  Behring.  On  this  side  the  coast  of  Siberia  is  very  much 
broken,  and  is  bordered,  not  so  much  by  the  ocean  itself^  as  by  its  deep  gulfs  of  Okolsk  and 
Anadir,  For  its  western  boundary,  Siberia  has  the  long  chajn  of  the  Urals,  which  reaches 
from  the  ocean  almost  to  the  Caspian,  and  spparatea  the  vast  plains  of  Russia  in  Europe 
from  those,  equally  vast,  of  her  Asiatic  dominion'!  This  "stony  girdle  of  the  world,"  aa 
the  ignorance  of  Europe  once  termed  it,  presents  not  the  formidable  barrier  which  that 
isnorancB  has  sometimes  supposed  The  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet;  and 
tne  slope  on  each  aide  is  so  gradual,  as  to  be  a=cendpd  with  little  difficulty  in  ordinary 
vehicles.  At  its  southern  pomt,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  connected  with  that  vast  chain 
which,  running  from  west  to  ea=t  under  the  general  name  of  Altai,  forms  a  parallel  line 
with  the  mistier  ranges  of  central  Asia  and  India,  and  separates  Tartary  from  Siberia,  It 
<u)pears  in  most  of  its  conrse  to  be  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged  than  the  Urals; 
the  branches  which  it  throvra  into  Siberia  are  peculiarly  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  range 
strictly  bearing  this  appellation  occupies  only  about  1°  of  longitude  around  the  sources  of 
the  Irtysch  and  the  Yenisei,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  metallic  ore  than  for 
its  elevation ;  but  it  is  connected. with  other  limitary  chains  extendbg  in  the  same  direc 
lion ;  the  Sayanskoi,  reaching  to  the  Baikal ;  the  Yablonoy  or  Apple  mountains,  an  exten- 
sive and  rugged  range,  which,  uniting  with  the  transverse  one  of  the  Khingkhanoola,  is 
prolonged,  nnder  the  title  of  the  Slanovoy  or  Aldan  mountains,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The 
ipplication  to  the  whole  of  the  term  Altai  is  somewhat  arbitrary ;  but  M,  Humboldt  con- 
— ■■— >s  that  it  may  be  advantageously  called  "  system  of  the  Altai."    It  forms  a  continued 
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line,  bounding  Siberia,  and  parallel  to  the  Celestial  mountains,  the  Kueniun,  and  Himalayah, 
those  mighty  chains  of  central  Asia  anii  India,  After  extending  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  it  throws  across  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  a  ridge  which  shoots  up  lo  a  much 
greater  elevation  than  any  of  tlie  rest;  since  M.  Ermann  has  just  determined  Klintcheva, 
its  highest  peak,  lo  be  more  than  20,000  feet  above  tbe  sea.  He  found  the  whole  of  the 
rid^  to  bear  the  most  decided  marks  of  volcanic  action. 

In  delineating  the  land  boundaries  of  Siberia,  we  have  mentioned  its  mountains;  for  the 
who.e  interior  of  this  region  forms  one  vast  dead  and  dreaiy  level.  The  only  great  feature 
by  which  ils  wide  expanse  is  diversified  is  its  rivers;  and  these,  in  regard  lo  length  of 
rourse  and  volume  of  water,  rival  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  world.  They  are  not  destin- 
ed, however,  like  tlie  streams  of  happier  regions,  to  fertilise  the  plains  through  which  they 
flow,  ind  convey  their  rich  produce  lo  bordering  kingdoms,  and  to  climates  huyond  the 
ocean.     No  such  purposes  can  be  fulfilled  by  these 

Their  icy  iiorrois  lo  ths  frtaen  main."  ' 
If  any  of  them  had  flowed  westward  into  Russia,  and  reached  any  of  the  seas  of  the  civi- 
lised world,  it  might  have  borne  rich  cargoes  on  its  bosom,  and  given  an  impulse  to  the 
industry  of  this  rude  region.  But  they  all  flow  parallel  to  each  other,  from  south  to  north, 
beginning  in  the  Altai  and  its  connected  chains,  rolling  their  sluggish  waves  through  fiozen 
plains,  and  finding  in  o  sea  "bound  in  chains  of  perpetual  ice,"  along  which  the  utmost 
efforts  of  modem  navigation  have  in  vain  attempted  to  find  a  passage.  It  is  only  by  a 
hroken  line,  ascending  the  tributary  of  one  river  and  descending  Ihat  of  another,  that  a 
laborious  boat  track,  interrupted  by  frequent  land  porla.ge,  is  formed  across  Siberia  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean,  ' 

In  tracing  this  chain  of  great  rivers,  beginning  with  the  west,  our  notice  is  first  drawn 
by  the  combined  streams  of  tiie  Irtyscli  and  the  Obi.  The  Irtysch  or  Irtish,  which  seems 
to  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  main  stream,  rises,  to  the  south  of  the  Altai, 
from  an  elevated  portion  of  that  chain.  After  a  considerable  westerly  course,  it  combines 
with  some  other  waters  ia  forming  the  lake  Saizan,  whence  it  again  issues,  ,and,  crossing 
the  mountain  limit,  rolls  northward  through  rich  pastoral  plains,  till  it  reaches  Tobolsk, 
Here  it  meets  the  Tobol,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  has  collected  the  waters  of  the  western 
tracts  of  Siberia.  About  200  miles  lower  it  meets  the  broad  stream  of  the  Obi,  This 
chief  of  the  waters  of  Siberia  rises  in  or  immediately  behind  the  Altai,  and  runs  through 
the  provmces  of  Kolyvan  and  Tomsk,  by  whose  capitals  it  passes,  till,  swelled  by  numerous 
tributaries,  it  joins  the  Irtysch.  Though  rising  from  a  source  less  distant,  it  pursues  a  more 
winding  course,  and  rolls  a  larger  body  of  water,  so  that  its  name  prevails  after  its  junction. 
The  united  stream,  however,  rolls  only  through  frozen  ^ilains,  till,  after  a  course  of  about 
400  miles,  it  opens  into  a  bay,  or  rather  a  broad  estuary,  called  the  Guif  of  Obi. 

The  Yenisei  flows  east  of  the  Obi,  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  of  equal  magnitude. 
This  second  of  the  rivers  of  Siberia  arises  near  the  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Sayanskoi  chain,  whose  waters  it  receives  for  a  considerable  space,  till  it  finds  or  makes  an 
entrance  into  Siberia.  It  then  flows  nearly  due  north  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  its  banks  are 
the  considerable,  though  secondary,  cities  of  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yeniseisk.  A  very  little  above 
the  latter  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Angara,  or  Upper  Toungouska,  whoso 
waters  rush  impetuously  through  a  rocky  passage  out  of  the  Baikal  lake.     They  become 
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afterwards  peculiarly  clear  and  transparent,  and  pass  by  Irkoutslr,  the  secoiiiJ  capital  or 
Siberia,  till  they  bring  to  the  Yenisei  a  stream  of  equal  magnitude  to  itself.*  In  ils  further 
course  the  Yenisei  receives  two  other  Toungouskaa,  the  lower  of  which  has  a  course  of  500 
or  600  mites,  and  joins  it  at  Turukshansit,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  I*na  remains  still  to  be  mentioned  amid  the  mighty  waters  of  Northern  Asia,  tra- 
versing its  most  remote  and  nortliern  regions.  It  rises  from  a  small  cluster  of  mountains  oa 
Jie  northern  shore  of  the  Baikal  lake.  Its  early  course,  for  nearly  1000  miles,  is  north- 
east, and  sometimes  almost  due  east;  a  direction  highly  advantageous  for  esta,blishing  a 
water  communication  with  Okotsk.  While  foUowing  this  direction,  it  receives  two  con- 
siderable rivers,  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma,  botli  from  the  great  boundary  chain,  called 
here  the  Yablonoy  mountains.  The  I*na  now  passes  Yakoulsk,  the  only  place  which,  amidst 
Ihe  immensity  of  these  eastern  deserts,  deserves  the  name  of  a  town.  A  little  farther  down 
it  receives  the  Aldan,  which,  with  one  of  its  tributaries,  enables  boats  to  reach  within  a 
short  land  carriage  of  the  Eastern  Sea.  The  Lena  then  flows  almost  due  north,  through 
desolate  plains  only  frequented  by  the  adventurous  hunter,  in  search  of  the  beautiful  furs 
with  which  the  animals  that  inhabit  them  are  covered. 

The  seccndary  rivers  of  Siberia  are  chiefly  tlie  Uibutaries  of  the  great  ones,  and,  as  such, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  Olensk  to  the  west  of  the  Lena,  and  ihe  Indigirka  to  the 
east,  would,  in  Europe,  be  considered  great;  but  their  obscure  and  distant  course,  in  the 
vicinity  of  features  so  much  more  grand,  scarcely  attracts  attention.  The  Kovima  and  the 
Anadir,  in  the  extreme  east,  have  obtained  more  notice,  in  consequence  of  researches  to 
ascertain  on  that  side  the  boundaries  of  the  continent. 

Siberia  contains  one  great  lake,  the  Baikal,  whose  dimensions  almost  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  an  inland  sea.  The  boundary  chain,  here  llirowing  out  branches  peculiarly 
bold  and  lofty,  forms  a  circuit  of  mountains,  the  waters  of  which  not  only  suffice  to  feed  this 
ample  reservoir,  but  give  rise  to  all  the  great  rivers  of  north-eastern  Asia,  The  Baikal 
presents  a  giajid  and  miposing  aspect,  being  encircled  by  these  mountains,  which  on  flie 
northern  side  are  particularly  rugged  and  rocky,  and  crowned  with  woods.  The  Russian 
navigators  view  it  with  peculiar  reverence,  calling  it  the  Holy  Sea,  and  reporting  tales  of 
those  who  have  sutFered  severely  in  consequence  of  applying  to  it  any  less  respectful  appel- 
lation. This  lake  is  about  300  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  In  winter  it  is  completely 
frozen  over,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  March  can  be  passed, in  wagons.  Even  in  May, 
Mr.  Bell  found  the  navigation  dangerous  from  the  ice,  and  it  was  only  by  being  moored  to 
a  solid  mass  of  it  that  the  vessel  escaped  injury.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish,  particularly 
sturgeon,  and  witli  seals,  the  presence  of  which  seems  very  remarkable,  considering  the 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  subject  to  certain  interior  agitations, 
which  render  the  navigation  sometimes  dangerous,  even  when  the  wind  is  moderate.  Its 
water  is  completely  ft-esh.  The  other  lakes  of  Siberia  are  excessively  numerous,  but 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  lakes.  They  are  rather  chains  of  ponds,  or  stagnant  collec- 
tions of  water,  in  the  marshy  or  submerged  steppes  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  its 
western  territories.  Only  the  lake  of  Tchany  in  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  of  Kurg  Algy- 
dum  in  that  of  Ischim,  present  considerable  expanses.  A  great  proportion  of  these  little 
lakes  are  saline,  or  variously  impregnated  with  mineral  substances.  M.  Humboldt  thinks 
it  not  improbable  that  they  are  remnants  of  some  great  interior  sea  connected  with  the  Aral 
and  the  Caspian. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 
ScBSECT.  1. —  Geology, 

The  Uralian  and  Altaian  ranges  afford  splendid  displays  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  primitive, 
transition,  and  alluviaJ  classes;  vast  tracts,  also,  are  composed  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations;  and  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  an  J  modern  date  rise  through  the  older  and  newer 
deposits. 

Mines. — Siberia  has  been  celebrated  fi\)m  an  early  period  on  account  of  its  rich  raineij 
and  precious  stonea 

1.  Gold  Mines.  The  principal  gold  mines  in  Siberia  are  those  of  Berezof,  in  ihe  district 
of  Catherinenherg,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Uralian  mountains.  The  gold  occurs  either  pure 
or  disseminated  ttrough  iron  pyrites,  forming  what  is  called  the  pyritous  ore  of  gold.  Five 
English  pounds  weight  of  gold  are  obtained  from  1250  stone  weight  of  the  crude  ore. 

2  Sillier  mines.  The  most  considerable  silver  mines  are  those  of  Kolyvan,  Nertchinsk, 
and  Schlangenberg.  The  silver  occurs  in  a  native  state,  more  frequently  in  the  state  of  ore, 
as  silver  glance,  red  silver  ore,  horn  ore,  or  mur&te  of  silver.  Platina  has  been  ibund  ir. 
Buch  qyantity,  to  the  east  of  the  Urals,  that  it  is  nott'  coined,  the  coins  containing  a  certain 
proportion  or  silver. 
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8.  Copper  mines.  Rich  copper  mines  occur  in  thellralian  and  also  in  the  Altaian  chain. 
The  prevailing  ores  in  these  minea  are  red  copper  ore,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  and  green 
mid  blue  malachite. 

4.  Iron  mines.  Iron  abounds  in  Siberia,  but  hitherto  few  considerable  mines  have  been 
established  in  this  division  of  the  Russian  empire. 

6.  Lead  mines.  Although  galena  abounds  in  Siberia,  hitherto  but  few  mines  of  lead 
have  been  opened. 

Gefns  and  Ornamental  Stones. — Diamond,  tlie  most  precious  of  all  the  gems,  has  been 
lately  found  in  Siberia,  but  not  in  considerable  quantity.  The-  most  frecfuent  of  the  gems 
are  topaz  and  beryl ;  the  true  emerald  has  not  been  met  with.  The  Siberian  avanturine 
is  a  variety  of  quartz  rock,  with  disseminated  scales  of  mica,  which,  when  polished,  has 
a  beautiful  appearance.  The  red  tourmaline,  or  rubellite,  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  found  at 
Sarapullta,  not  fer  from  Mursinsk,  when  cut  and  polished,  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  orna- 
mental stone  or  sub-gem.  Beautiftil  blue  and  green  felspars,  valued  by  collectors,  are  met 
with  in  diiferent  places;  and  the  valuable  and  beautiful  mineral,  the  lazulite,  or  lapis  lazuli, 
which  affords  the  well-known  pigment  named  ultramarine,  ia  met  with  around  tlie  Lake 
Baikal.  The  elegant  agates,  cornelians,  and  calcedonies  of  Siberia  are  well  known;  and 
the  rock  crystals,  witli  embedded  green  tourmaline  and  rubellite,  are  prized  by  collectors. 

SuBSBCT.  2. — Botany. 
The  boUny  of  tiie  Altaic  mountains  has  very  lately  been  ably  illustrated  in  the  Travels 
of  Professor  Ledebour,  of  Dorpat,  which  we  regret  are  not  yet  translated  from  German  into 
the  language  of  our  country;  but  from  which  we  learn  that  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Altaic  mountains,  which  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  author's  journey  to  explore, 
consist  of  wide  steppes,  whose  soil  ia  partly  sand  and  partly  clay,  contammg  more  or  less 
ealine  principle.  There  nature,  with  few  exceptions,  only  offers  the  general  forma  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  those  objects  which  are  new  and  peculiar  are  neither  remarkable  for 
beauty  nor  singularity  of  structure.  The  Altaic  range,  on  account  of  their  north  and  easterly 
position,  contrast  but  unfavourably  with  the  mountains  of  more  southern  and  tropical  lati- 
tudes. The  traveller  does  not,  as  in  tropical  climes,  descend  from  lolly  mountains  into 
"smiling  fertile  vales,"  where  a  bright  sky  makes  him  forget  all  his  fiitigues;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  must  submit  to  be  drenched  with  continually  recurring  rains,  to  experience  frosl 
even  in  the  summer  nights,  and  to  wade  through  long  and  weary  bogs.  Deep  and  rapid 
are  the  rivers  of  this  country,  especially  the  Irtysch  and  the  Alei:  the  Uba  and  the  Ulba, 
the  latter  a  tributary  stream  to  the  Irtysch,  also  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  water, 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  the  slippes  of  this  district.  There  are  many  lakes,  some 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  few  entirely  ftee  &om  it.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
country  which  lies  south  of  the  Irtysch,  the  ground  rises,  partly  into  separate  hills,  and 
[tartly  into  ranges  of  small  eminences,  stretching  one  above  another,  like  terraces,  to  a  height 
of  1156  Parisian  feet  Large  pme  forests  skirt  ,the  Irtysch  from  Bamaoul  to  Schulbmsk ; 
the  banks  of  the  Alei  are-  also  covered  with  trees,  exclusive  of  the  Fir  tribes,  and  the  same 
is  probably  the  case  with  the  other  small  rivers.  The  Uba  and  Ulba  are,  however,  mostly 
destitute  of  wood ;  and,  in  general,  this  wide  steppe  tract,  except  the  above-mentioned  pine 
forests,  is  barren  of  trees;  though  farther  north,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  them.  In  the  steppes 
occur  many  plants  that  grow  plentifiilly  in  Europe,  particularly  the  following : — Adonis  ver- 
nalis  and  Anemone  patens,  both  in  great  abundance;  many  species  of  Artemisia,  Allium, 
Gypsopbila  and  Statice;  5tdmerous  Umbellatte;  Ceratocarpus  arenarius  and  Diotis  cera- 
toides  cover  whole  tracts;' and,  where  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  saline  principle,  the 
peculiar  salt  plants  occur  in  abundance,  such  as  the  species  of  Polycneum,  Atriplex,  Cheno- 
podium,  Frankenia,  Tamarix,  Salicomia,  and  Halocnemum;  also  Chorispora  sibirica,  Diotis 
atriplicoides,  and  others.  Farther  south,  Amaryllis  tatarica  is  extremely  plentiful,  with 
Rindera  tetraspis,  and  the  equally  rare  Nepeta  sibirica;  and  the  beautiful  Eremurus  grow- 
ing on  the  little  hills.  But  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  Flora  of  this  steppe  first  displays 
itself  near  the  Irtysch,  where,  besides  most  of  the  above-named  plants,  the  following  deserve 
to  be  particularly  noted :  a  new  species  of  Peplis  and  of  Camphorosma ;  many  individuals, 
quite  peculiar  to  this  country,  beiongiiw'  to  the  genera  Cachrys,  Peucedanum,  and  Seaeli; 
wnong  the  Asperifolife,  the  genera  Echinospermum  and  Lithospermum,  Cynoglossum, 
virdi£)Tnm,  Solenanthua  circinatus  (n.  sp,),  Tournefortia  Arguzia,  Hyoscyamus  pusillus. 
Rheum  leucorhizum ;  Arenaria  subulata,  filifolia,  and  longifolia.  Cotyledon  lievenii  (n.  sp.), 
Saponaria  elegans  (n.  gp,),  many  Zygophylla,  Ammodendron,  Sieversii,  Caligouum,  Pallasii, 
the  Saxftul  {Annobasis  Ammodendron,  n.  sp.),  Rosa  berberifolia  (fig.  677.),  Ranunculus 
platyspermus,  Dodartia  orientalis,  Dracocephalum  integritbllum  (n.  sp.),  two  new  kinds  of 
Eremostachys  {a  genus  that  ranks  between  Pklomis  and  Molacella),  Phlomis  agraria, 
several  Alyssa,  Chorispora  stricta,  Goldhachia,  many  Lepidia,  Megacarpte  hicineata,  Ste- 
rigmi  tomentoBum,  Tauscheria,  a  host  of  Astragali,  several  of  them  frutescent;  Hedysarum 
(ttilendens,  Robinia  Halodendron,  Cirsium  igniariilm,  and  a  variety  of  Saussureie,  Scorzo- 
39* 
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;,  and  Serratulie,  with  Trsgopo^n  laber,  and  numerous  others.  Many  of  these  planta 
occur  also  even  in  the  territory  of  Loktewsk.  When  rising  to  the 
g77  mountains  from  these  steppes,  the  vegetation,  at  a  height  of  4500  Pa- 
risian feet,  assumes  a  still  greater  similarity  to  that  of  Europe ;  though 
many  of  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  country  still  appear.  The  latter 
principally  belong  to  the  vernal  plants;  they  also  grow  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rocks,  or  adorn  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams,  wherever 
these  are  liable  to  occasional  inundations.  In  such  spots,  Gentiann 
acaulis  and  Cortusa  Mathioli  flourish,  and  Cardamine  macrophylla,  Saxi- 
iraga  Geum,  Pedicularis  resupinata,  and  others,  grow  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  Also,  rich  flat  meadows,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  higher 
mountains,  produce  many  of  the  peculiar  plants  of  Siberia;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  gently  rising  hills,  or  spots  clothed  with  scattered  wood, 
exhibit  such  vegetation  only  as  is  common  to  Europe.  This  is  likeivi^ 
observable  in  such  places  as  form  standing  bogs,  and  are  neither  irri- 
KoES  EeiiBiiRilia.  gated  by  the  fresh  water  trickling  down  the  mountahis,  nor  shaded  hy 
a  thick  covering  of  foliage.  Still  the  morasses  of  this  region  do  possess 
some  plants  peculiar  to  Ihemselvcs. 

The  Spring  flora  '.s  especially  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Ranunculacete  and  Lihaceai ; 
as  Ranunculus  polyrhizos;  Adonis  vernalis,  sibirica,  and  villosa;  Pa>onia  hybrida.  Anemone 
patens,  cierulea,  altaica,  and  umbrosa  (n.  sp,),  Aljagene  alpina,  Omilhogalum  angulosum 
(n.  sp.)  and  uniflomm,  Tulipa  altaica  and  tricolor;  Iris  ruthenica,  glaucesceus  (n.  sp.),  and 
fevissima.  Among  the  rock  plants  of  this  region  may  particularly  be  noted  the  followmg, 
as  most  numerous ;— Veronica  pinnata,  Ziziphora  media ;  Dracocephalum  origanoides,  pere- 
grinum,  pinnatum,  Ruyschianum,  and  nutans ;  Nepeta  lavamdulacea,  Thymus  angustifblius, 
Patrinia  sibirica,  Androsace  dasphvlla  (n.  sp.),  Myosotis  rupestris,  Onosma  simplicissima  and 
Gmelini,  Sibbaldia  erecla  and  altaica,  Statice  speciosa,  Swertia  dichotoma,  Thesium  rupestre 
(n.  sp.),  BupJeurum  baldense,  several  AUia,  Stellera  altaica,  Gypsophila  Ihesiifblia,  Orostachys 
chlorantha,  Sedum  Eversii  and  hybridum ;  Silene  altaica,  srammifolia,  stylosa  (n.  sp.) ;  Po- 
tentilla  pennsylvanica  and  sericea,  and  many  other  individuals  of  this  genus ;  Thaliclrum 
petaloideum,  Linaria  altaica,  several  Alyssa,  Erysimum  lanceolatum,  Hesperis  aprica,  various 
Astragali,  Ojtytropis  setosa.  Aster  alpinus,  Centaurea  sibirica,  Prenanlhes  diversifolia  (n.  sp.), 
and  Ephedra  monostachya.  On  the  same  plain  grow,  to  the  height  of  a  man,  some  Heraclea, 
Seseli  athamantoides,  Cirsium  heterophyUum,  Silybum  cernuum,  Achillea  impatiens,  several 
Adenophorft,  Delphinia,  itnd  Aconila,  many  Veratra  and  .Thalictra,  with  Senecillis  glauca, 
Tragopogon  orientalis,  Pedicularis  elata,  and  the  beautifiil  P.  proboscidea,  that  covers  large 
wracts. 

Among  the  peculiar  bog  plants  of  this  region  may  be  mentioned  Androsace  filiformis, 
Viola  (tricolor!  afl^).  Ranunculus  Cymbalaria,  longicaulis  (n.  sp.),  natane  (n.  sp.),  Gentiana 
barbata,  Cireium  Gmelini,  Potentilla  multifida.  Allium  uliginosum  (n.  sp.) ;  and,  where  the 
ground  is  shaded  by  shrubs  or  low  copsewood,  me  find  Primula  sibirica,  Phaca  esallato, 
Pedicularis  speciosa,  and  others;  where  the  valleys  expand,  in  consequence  of  the  rivers 
that  water  them  being  swollen,  as  in  the  valley  of  Tscharysch  and  that  of  the  Koltsun; 
there,  between  the  river  and  the  mountain  that  bounds  the  vale,  are  extended,  flat,  steppe- 
like plains,  similar  to  those  found  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  with  less  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  different  from  them  in  their  peculiar  productions.  In  such  spots  grow  Con- 
volvulus Ammanni,  Gentiana  Gebleri,  Potentilla  (n.  sp.)  subacAM  aif,  Saussurea  (n.  sp.) ; 
Peucedanum  vaginatum  (n.  sp.),  which,  in  dry  places,  is  only  a'  few  inches  high;  Aster 
altaicus,  Veronica  incana,  Alyssum  tenuifolium,  several  Artemisiie,  with  lUnunculus  amienus 
(n.  sp.).  Sisymbrium  micranthum  (a  sp.),  Ballota  lanata,  several  kinds  of  Leonlodon,  and, 
according  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  salt,  G!aux  maritima,  which  frequently  densely  covers 
the  ground,  and  the  other  formerly  enumerated  saline  plants.  From  4500  to  an  elevation  of 
6500  Parisian  feet,  where  Pinua  Cembra  marks  the  highest  present  boimdary  of  the  growth 
of  trees,  the  European  species  gradually  diminish,  to  give  place  to  the  flora  of  the  Altai. 
Here  grow  most  of  the  individuals  of  the  genus  Pedicularis,  Sanguisorba  alpina  (n.  sp.J, 
Primula  nivalis,  Veronica  densiflora  (n.  sp.) ;  Gentiana  altaica,  angulosa,  glacialis,  humdis, 
and  septemflda;  Swertia  obtusa  (n.  sp.J,  Athamanta  eompacta  (n.  sp.),  Linum  sibiricum, 
Lonicera  hispida.  Primula  Pallaaii,  Viola  altaica,  unifiora  and  pinnata,  Juncus  triglumis, 
Bpilobium  alpinum,  Cerastium  alpmum,  Saxifraga  Hirculus,  Meapilus  uniflora  (n.  sp.),  Po- 
tentilla macrantha  (n.  sp,),  Aquilegia  glandulosa.  Ranunculus  altaicus.  Anemone  narcissiflora, 
Dracocephalum  altaiense,  Linn»a  borealis,  Phlomis  alpina,  Cochlearia  integrifolia,  Macropo- 
dium  nivaJe,  Oxytropis  altaica,  sulphurea  (n.  sp.),  Doronicum  altaicum,  Erigeron  alpinus, 
Frdovia  lyrata  (n.  sp.),  Leuiea  altaica,  Saussurea  pycnocephala  (n.  sp.),  a  number  of  Willows, 
&c.  The  most  central  and  westward  of  these  extended  steppes,  which  rise  one  above 
another  like  terraces,  to  an  elevation  of  5759  Parisian  feet,  is  still  more  distinguislicd  by  its 
vegetation  than  the  lower  ones,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tscharysch  and  Koksun,  being 
extremely  arid,  though  sparingly  producing,  here  and  there,  individual  groups  of  plants, 
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nnd  exhibiting  such  only  aa  are  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.  Two  species  of  Anabasis,  a  new 
and  shrub-like  Atriplex,  likewise  an  undescribed  ftutescent  Chenopodium,  and  three  nev 
Zjgopbylla,  two  novel  shrub-like  and  very  strong-acented  Artemisiie;  Corydalia  stricla  ir 
lawe  hushes;  some  species  of  Oxytropis,  with  persistent  prickly  peduncles,  some  with  ver 
ticillate  leaflets,  forming  low  shrubs  r  these,  together  with  a  few  other  plants,  form  the  whole 
of  the  certainly  poor,  but  highly  interesting,  flora  of  this  steppe.  Yet,  at  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  boundary  of  the  growth  of  trees  are  seen  their  dead  stems,  and  on  the 
ground  many  prostrate  shrubs,  such  as  Junipems  nana  (1),  Betula  nana,  several  Willows, 
Mespilus  uniflora,  and  Dryas  octopetala.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  preceding 
region  occur  also  in  this;  but  among  those  entirely  confined  to  it  ace  the  following: — 
Eriophorum  Chamiseonia  {n,  sp.),  Athamanta  criniia  (n,  sp.),  Clayfonia  acutifolia,  Gentiana 
algida,  nutans,  and  rotata,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Luzula  spicata,  Ozyria  reniformis,  Arenaria 
(Helmio  aif.),  naidifolia,  and  another  new  species,  Bieb«rsteinia  odora,  Cerastium  pauci- 
florum  ( 1 )  Lychnis  uniflora  and  tristia  (n,  sp.),  Saxifraga  cemua,  glandulosa  (n.  sp.),  terek- 
tensis  (n.  sp.),  and  hieraciifolia,  Sedum  elongatum  (n.5p.),and  quadrifidum,  Thermopsia 
olpina,  Potentilla  giandiflora  and  nivea,  Papaver  nudicaule.  Ranunculus  isopyroides,  Thalic- 
trum  alpinomj  Gymanandra  bicolor  (n,  sp.),  several  species  of  Pedieularis ;  Draba  camosola 
(n.  sp.),  hydrophila  {n.  sp.),  and  lactea ;  Parryn  exscapa  (n.  sy.),  Corydalis  pauciflora,  Phaca 
frigic^,  Trifoliura  grandiflorum  (a  sp.),  Artemisia  alpina.  Cineraria  (aurantiacte  aff.),  end 
lyrata  (n,  sp.),  Hieracium  crocatum  (n.  sp.),  some  kinds  of  I^ontodon,  Pyrethrum  pulchrum 
(n.  sp.),  Saussarea  pygmiea.  Orchis  viridis,  and  various  Grasses  and  Sedges.  Some  plants 
njso  grow  in  this  district  that  are  found  at  every  elevation  throughout  the  country.  Caltha 
palustris  generally  adorns  the  margin  of  little  elpine  rivulets ;  Epilobium  angustifolium  also 
is  found  in  spots  above  the  boundary  of  trees,  quite  unaltered  in  its  appearance ;  Erythronium 
Dens  Canis  springs. up  wherever  the  snow  is  just  melted. 

The  highest  limit  of  trees,  estimated  by  Ledebour  nt  6500  Parisian  feet,  is,  however,  as 
he  says,  not  always  the  same.  It  depends  partly  on  the  species  of  tree,  partly  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  On  the  south  side,  at  the  rise  of  the  Tscharyech,  the  last  stem 
of  Pinus  Cembra  appeared,  at  an  elevation  of  6541  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north  side 
of  tlie  plateau  of  the  Korgon,  the  highest  limit  of  the  same  tree  was  5354  feet;  on  the 
Koksunchen  Snow  Mountains  (their  east  and  west  sides),  at  5692  feet,  on  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Ulbinski  to  the  Kreuzberge,  at  Riddersk,  where  the  Larch  forms  the  boundary,  these  trees 
now  cease  at  5.500  Parisian  feet,  while  their  dry  stems  maybe  seen  at  a  height  of  6187  feet 
As  to  the  grouping  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  the  following  were  remarked :  Birch,  Firs, 
and  Pines  are  in  the  lowest  situations;  the  Birch  (Betula  alba)  rises  no  higher  than  4536 
feetontheRidderschenKreuzberge;  on  the  east  side  of  the  Koksun  Snow  Mountains,  it 
ascends  to  an  elevation  of  5236  feet.  Pines,  which  are  seen  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the  steppes, 
and  are  also  common  on  the  granite  rocks  among  the  mountains,  seldom  appear  higher  than 
3000  Parisian  feet  above  the  sea.  Firs,  on  the  contrary,  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  5270 
Parisian  feet,  though  from  4000  feet  they  are  less  frequent  than  on  the  steppe,  where  they 
form  large  forests.  Pinus  sibirica  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  the.  Fir,  but  more 
frequently  together  with  the  Spruce  (P.  Abies) ;  and  at  a  height  of  2000  lo  2300  feet  it  is 
very  abundant.  From  4000  feet  upwards,  this  species  occurs  more  frequently  as  P.  Abies 
disappears,  and  at  4000  to  5000  feet  it  forms  large  and  close  forests,  but  was  never  observed 
beyond  5270  feet,  its  limit  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fir.  The  Lareh  trees  were  not 
eeenbelow2550feetifheir  highest  boundary  being  on  the  Ritter  Kreuzberge,  5500  feet:  at 
4O0O  feet  they  form  extensive  woods,  everywhere  covering  the  north  side  of  the  mountains, 
as  on  the  Cholsun,  Listwaga,  and  several  others.  Pinus  Cembra  first  occurs  at  4000  feet, 
but  is  never  so  numerous  as  to  cover  a  tract  of  country,  to  the  comparative  exclusion  of 
other  trees.  Ledebour  heard  of  a  forest  of  Cedars  at  Tschetschulicha,  but  never  saw  it, 
which  was  stated  to  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  tree  on  the  Altai,  even  6540 
Parisian  feet  Wlien  the  woods  are  very  thick,  particularly  of  Pinus  sibu-ica  (but  auch  were 
■  dot  observed  north  of  Riddersk),  they  will  scaiuely  allow  a  plant  to  grow;  where  they  are 
not  so  close,  and  the  ground  is  moiat,  they  then  shelter  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  vegetation : 
Aconita,  Cimicifiiga  fcerida,  Senecio  sarracenicus,  Cacalia  haatala,  Polemonium  cceruleum, 
Orobua  luteus,  Peonia  hybrida,  Arabia  pendula,  and  several  others,  firequently  attain  a  con- 
siderable height,  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  even  more ;  but  where  the  woods  are  very  thin,  and 
the  ground  is  dry,  there  the  covering  of  plants  is  extremely  scanty.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
Ime  of  snow  exactly.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  at  Riddersk,  the  anew  Ilea  some- 
times m  the  hollows  at  the  height  of  KOO  feet  during  the  whole  summer,  the  quantity 
varying  in  different  years.  On  the  plateau  of  the  Korgon,  on  the  side  inclining  to  the 
northward,  Ledebour  observed,  at  6700  feet,  large  masses  of  snow,  in  which  might  be  clearly 
distinguished  the  layers  of  several  years;  a  cireumstance  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  aautli 
side  of  any  mountain.  For  whether  the  summit  of  the  Alp  of  Basohalathi  is  always  covered 
with  snow  during  summer,  seems  uncertain,  though  the  natives  declare  such  to  be  ihe  feet 
To  what  altitude  the  culture  of  com  may  be  successfully  prosecuted,  has  not  been  ascertained 
bv  actual  (rial;  yet  it  deserves  notice,  that  com  grows,  at  about  4000  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  sea,  in  villages  to  tlie  south  of  Cholsan,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  resident  inhabitanta 
Some  Calmucka,  who  rove  in  Ihe  lofty  Tschiija  steppe,  may,  perhaps,  pass  the  winter  at  a 
greater  height;  still  their  yourteii  cannot  be  termed  settled  dwellings,  nor  is  it  possible  that 
they  do  sjiend  that  season  there.  When  the  geogritphicitl  position  of  tiiese  countries  is  care 
fully  considered,  lying  from  47°  to  54°  north  latitude,  and  at  their  northern  boundary  from 
89°  to  105°  (but  on  tlio  south  from  91°  to  102°)  E.  longitude  from  Ferro,  no  other  prevailing 
forms  of  vegetation  can  really  be  expected,  than  such  as  bear  a  general  similarity  to  those 
pf  the  northern  and  midland  parts  of  Europe;  for  it  is  well  known,  whatever  be  the  longi- 
tude, that  corresponding  degrees  of  latitude  produce  the  same  kind  of  vegetation,  becoming 
more  and  more  alike  as  they  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  But  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  many  species,  different  from  the  European,  occur,  in  a  country 
which  is  divided  from  Europe  by  a  large  chain  of  mountains,  the  Ural,  running  north  and 
south,  by  immensely  extended  steppes,  lying  at  the  sooth  and  eastern  foot  of  them,  and 
which  are  even  traversed  by  mountains  whose  elevated  summits  rise  above  the  level  of  tlie 
HDowy  region.  • 

A  striking  feature  of  Altaic  vegetation  consists  in  the  scarcity  of  hard-wood  trees.  The 
Terebinthacete,  Acerete,  and  Tiliacese  are  absent,  as  also  the  genera  Q,uercus,  Fagus,  Car- 
pinus,  Fraxinus,  Sic.  The  Birch  is  almost  the  only  hard  wood  found  in  tolerable  plenty ; 
next  to  it  are  the  Aspens,  which  present  themselves  here  and  there,  collected  into  little 
groves  Besides  these,  two  species  of  Poplar  occur  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  the  low 
tracts.  The  other  hard-wood  trees  do  not  attain  a  largo  size,  and  are  scarcely  numerous 
enough  to  deserve  notice.  With  regard  to  the  herbaceous  plants,  there  is  a  considerable 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of  annual  and  perennial  ones.  The  former  are  very  few, 
even  in  the  less  elevated  districts ;  and  as  they  diminish  on  the  mountains  of  other  countries, 
BO  they  here  disappear  ■almost  entirely.  la  s  coimtry  where  the  vegetation  is  often,  during 
the  flowering  season,  covered  with  snow,  the  annual  plants  cannot  be  expected  to  survive 
long,  as  their  seeds  are  seldom  perfected ;  while  the  perennial  plants  softer  less,  their  roots 
being  unhurt,  and  capable  of  throwing  up  new  shoots. 

There  still  belongs  another  peculiarity  to  the  Alt^c  flora,  which  is,  that  in  many  of  the 
tamilies  that  are  numerous  there  as  to  species,  the  genera  are  very  few ;  while  all  the  others 
seem  to  be  replaced  by  an  individual  or  a  couple  of  genera;  thus  it  is  among  the  Personatte, 
where  the  genus  Pedicularis  composes  almost  one-third;  and  among  the  Asperifblije,  where 
Myosotis  and  Echinospermum  number  more  than  one-half.  In  the  Cynarocephalffl,  too,  up- 
wards of  half  the  species  belong  to  Saussurea  and  Serratula ;  among  the  EupatorioE,  the 
Artomiaite  are  two-thirds ;  and  in  the  Rutaceie,  three-fourths  are  claimed  by  the  genus 
Zygophyllum.  But  the  Leguminosffi  present  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  ;  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  species  in  this  very  numerous  family  consist  of  the  genera  Astragalus,  Oxy- 
tropis,  and  Phaca,  while  the  many  genera  which  are  found  in  other  places,  contributing 
numerous  individuals 'to  swell  that  tribe,  are,  in  the  Altai,  almost  wholly  wantbg:  for 
instance,  there  are  but  two  species  of  Medicago,  and  five  of  Trifoliom.  Twenty-three  Ferns, 
according  to  the  Linnean  system,  of  which  one-third  belongs  to  Equisetum,  were  collected 
by  Ledebour.     There  is  little  difference  between  the  CrypWgamia  of  the  Aifai  and  that  of 

Of  the  other  parts  of  Siberia,  the  vegetation  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  districts 
of  Europe,  that  we  shall  omit  all  notice  of  it,  and  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
country  which  has  been  more  satisfactorily  explored  by  tiie  botanists  of  the  recent  Russian 
expedition*;  namely,  Kamtchatka,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Behbimo's  Stbaitb. 

The  cove  of  Awatacha,  lying  between  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  as  Berlin  and  Hani 
burg,  and  the  haven  of  SL  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  interior,  seem  to  be  but  little  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  sea  winds.  The  arborescent  Birch  grows  here ;  but  stunted,  and 
very  different  from  the  slender,  graceful  tree  that  is  so  much  admired  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  at  Petersburg.  Pinus  Cembra,  which,  on  the  European  Alps,  attains  to  a 
greater  height  than  P.  Abies,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  trees,  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  AInuS 
incana,  and  some  Willows,  are  seen;  but  they  remain  quite  shrubby.  Timber  may,  however, 
be  raised  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  climate  is  milder  than  on  the  east  coast; 
and  the  seeds  of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  which  are  eaten  at  the  tables  of  the  Russians,  come  from 
Siberia,  via  Okotsfc.  Grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  thrive  luxuriantly,  the  soil  being  rich 
and  the  sky  mild.  There  are  but  lew  species  of  vegetables,  and  these  seem  about  equally 
distributed.  In  shady  spots  grow  Spuwa  kamtehatica,  Allium  ursinum,  Maianthemum  cana- 
dense,  Uvularia  amplexifolia,  Trillium  obovatum,  &c.  In  the  pastures  are  a  Veratrum, 
Liliura  kamtohaticum,  Itis  sihirica,  &c  On  tJie  hills,  which  are  rocky,  abound  some  species 
of  Caprifolium,  Spirtea,  Rosa,  the  Atragene  alpina,  and  other  raountMn  plants,  as  Rhododen 
dron  kamfchaticum,  Empetrum  nigrum,  Trientalis  europiea,  Linniea  liorealis,  Comus  suecica, 
Saxifragte,  &«.     Some  kinds  of  Ferns,  from  the  number  of  the  individual  plants,  form  a 

II*  I^r;ii;"lar)y  by  Chamism,  fioni  whose  bolanicdt  wiiliuea  mauj  eiuaeu  ate  given  in  Ok  first  volume  o/ 
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onsidcrablr  part  of  the  veg'etalion.  Urtica  dioica  n  t  ch  w  a.  pr  bably  introducoc]  seems  to 
have  established  itself  as  a.  proi  ailing  inliabitant  ot  the  so  1 

The  peninsula  of  Alashka,  and  the  adjoining  iakad  called  Oonimnk  which  is  only  epa 
rated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait,  Beora  to  have  thp  same  character  of  vegetal  o 
as  the  main  land,  for  trees  are  produced  there;  while  Oonalashkp  and  the  other  I'ilands  o 
the  rang-e  are  qnite  bare  of  them.  A  few  miserable  Firs  originally  brought  from  &  tka,  ana 
planted  at  OonatMhka,  may  still  be  seen,  most  of  the  n  decayed  and  the  others  scarcely 
living ;  hut  the  plantation  is  young,  and  trees  of  this  kmd  endure  removal  but  ill 

The  island  of  Oonalashka,  having  been  most  explored  may  serve  as  a  pomt  of  comparison 
to  illustrate  the  vegetation  of  adjacent  and  more  northern  countries 

At  Oonalashka,  Willows  scarcely  grow  higher  than  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  moist 
grounds.  On  the  inferior  hills,  a.  completely  alpme  \egetat  on  appears  even  on  the  least 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  are  some  Vnccinia  rpsemblng\  MirtUu""  that  scarcply 
rise  above  the  ground.  Besi-jes  the  brilliant  verdure  due  to  a  moist  atmosphere  which 
decks  the  grass  in  Kamtchtiika,  and  enlivens  even  the  «umra  t=  of  the  rocks  the  lustre  of 
the  fresh  unsullied  sr.ow,  and  of  some  tufts  of  plants  bestow  on  thooe  dreary  reg  ons  a 
ma  variety  and  beauty  of  hues  which  are 

quite  delightful.  Lupinusnootkensia  M: 
mulus  luteus  and  guttatus  Epllobluman 
gustifolium  and  E.  latifol  um  (Jg  673 ) 
Rhododendron  kamtchaticum  {_fig  679  ) 
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should  prov  e : 


The  vegetation  of  Oonak  hka  ap- 
pears to  have  nothing  further  in  com 
nion  « ith  that  of  St  Peter  and  St  Pawl 
than  as  respects  its  alpine  flora,  and  the 
coast  plants  ot  these  northern  shore= 
Besides  such  species  as  are  likewise 
found  fiirther  north  there  is  only  tiie 
Lilium  kamtchaticum  (except,  indeed 
'"  the  variety  which  grows  at  Oonalashka 

;t  specie=),  and  the  Uvuloria  amplexifolia,  common  to  both  places,  while, 
e  Kamtchatkan  species  of  plants  prevail  on  the  American*  coast,  north 
of  Behring's  Straits,  that  are  absent  at  Oonalashka.  It  is  the  flora  of  north-west  America 
which  descends  to  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Oonalashka,  where  it  unites  with  the  Arctic  flora. 
Thus,  Rubus  spectabilis,  Lupinus  nootkensis,  Epilcbium  luteum,  and  Miniulus  guttatus,  Clay- 
tijnia  unalashkensis  and  sibirica  may  be  reckoned  also  here,  ^jiguisorba  canadensis,  Litho- 
Bpermum  angustifolium,  &c.  belong  to  the  common  flora  of  America. 

Many  kinds  of  Grasses  grow  in  the  low  lands,  with  some  UmbelliferEB,  as  Angelica,  Hera- 
cleum,  Slc.  A  dozen  Cariees,  scarcely  forming  a  larger  proportion  of  the  vegetation  than 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  some  Scirpi  and  Eriophora,  accompany  them,  and  a  few  Junci,  in 
Ihe  proportion  of  about  one  to  two.  The  Orchidere  constitute  a  group  of  some  importance, 
both  because  of  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  individual  species :  they  prevail  alike  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hills,  to  the  number  of  11  kinds;  among  them  is  a  beautiful  Cypripediom. 
Higher  nortli,  not  one  of  this  family  can  be  seen.  Of  the  Ferns  there  are  about  S ;  nearer 
to  the  Pole  a  single  specimen  of  Filix  only  appears.  At  Oonalashka  there  are  some  Lyco- 
podia;  m  the  more  arctic  regions  but  one.  Water  plants  grow  in  the  lakes,  as  Potamoge- 
ton,  Sparganium,  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  &c. ;  in  the  higher  latitudes  only  two  species  of 
Hippuris,  and  the  common  Callitriche  can  be  found.  Two  other  Ranunculi,  Pninella  vul- 
garis, a  species  of  Rhinanthus,  of  Cineraria,  Achilliea.Plantago,  and  Geum;  some  Ruhiaceie, 
a  Claytonia,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  a  Triglochin,  &c.,  form  part,  also,  of  the  productions  of 
the  valleys  m  Ooonalashka,  with  a  Birtsia,  perhaps  distinct  fiom  B.  pallida.  To  a  beautiful 
plant  which  constitutes  a  new  and  distinct  genus,  the  appelliLtion  of  Romanzofiia  unalash- 
kensis has  been  given,  in  commemoration  of  the  noble  patron  of  science  in  Russia.  The 
genera  Rumor,  Polygonum,  Aconitum,  Thalictrum,  some  Alsinete,  the  Iris  sibirica.  Geranium 
pratense,  Comarum  palustre,  end  Montia  fontana,  are  distributed  all  over  these  arctic  regions. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  and  Hellebonis  trifoliusZiinn.,  the  latter  being  an  American  plant,  not  found 
more  to  the  north,  grow  on  most  of  the  hills,  indicating  the  alpine  nature  of  the  scenery. 
Also  some  Vaccinia,  with  the  common  Oxycoccos,  Arbutus  elpino,  and  Uva-ursi,  with  a 
white-flowered  Menziesia  (M.  earulea  var. .'), Rhododendron  kamtchaticum,  Azalea  procum- 
bene,  Andromeda  lycopodioides  (which,  nearer  to  the  Pole,  gives  place  to  A.  totragona),  thu 
alpine  Willows,  Siiene  acaulis,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Comus  sueeica,  Trientalis  Puroixea, 
Linniea  boroalis,  Ornithogalum  striatum  (2  vars.  1),  Anlliericum  calycuiatum  Lhiti.  var,' 
horealis,  Konigia  islandica,  a  Gymnandra,  apparently  different  from  that  found  farther  north^ 
10  Sasifrages,  3  Pediculares,  some  Potentillie,  2  Gea,  9  Anemones,  3  Primula!,  a  Papaver, 
a  Drosora,  a  Pinguicula,  3  Pyrol%  a  Viola,  a  Parnasaia,  a  Rubus,  and  an  Arenaria.  Tliere 
■  have  been  but  one  alpine  Ranunculus  and  3  Gentians  seen;  more  individuals  of  these 
Vol.  II,  g  | 
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genera  prevailing  farther  north.  Of  the  class  Syiigenesia,  Aster,  Hieracium,  Giiaphalium, 
Leontodon,  and  Artemisia  grow  at  Oonalashka;  this  class  abounding  greatly  towards  the 
Pole,  the  genus  Artemisia,  in  particular,  exhibiting  many  individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
Oonalashka  produces  some  alpine  species  of  Campanula  and  Veronica,  which  are  entirely 
wanting  in  higher  latitudes.  Some  individuals  of  the  order  Crucifers  are  scattered,  partiy 
on  the  hills,  and  partly  in  the  valleys.  Neither  Alnus  incana,  Betula  nana,  Ledum  palustre, 
Dryas  octopetala,  Diapensia  lapponioa,  Rliodiola  rosea,  nor  the  genera  Spirrea,  Astragalus, 
Allium,  Myosotis,  Corydalis,  Valeriana,  Aretia,  Androsace,  Dodecatheon,  Delphinium,  or 
Orobanche,  all  of  which  are  nativM  of  more  arctic  regions,  grow  at  Oonalashka. 

The  maritime  flora,  which  is  unaltered  in  the  arctic  regions,  consists  particularly  of 
Elymiis  mollis  (Triniua),  Arenaria  pepbidesj  Pisum  maritimum,  with  various  appearances 
of  Pulraonaria  maritima  WiiM.  (being,  perhaps,  a  different  species,  the  P.  parviflora  Pursh), 
Cochlearia  officinalis,  and  Arnica  maritima,  which,  though  luxuriant  and  branched  in 
Ooualashloi,  is,  farther  north,  only  one-flowered.  To  this  list  raey  be  added  Potcntilla 
anaerina.  The  sea,  along  the  coast  and  in  the  creeks,  is  rich  in  Algee ;  while  the  Pucus 
esculentus  (the  Sea  Kale  of  the  Russian  inhabitants)  is  particularly  observahle  among  many 
gigantic  species  of  this  genus. 

At  Oonalashka,  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  begin  to  assume  that  predominant  station  which 
they  hold  in  all  the  very  cold  districts. 

A  cursory  view  only  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  islands  St  George  and  St  Paul,  situated 
in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Riga.  It  is  extraordinary  how  ranch  more  arctic  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  nature  there  tiian  at  Oonalashka.  No  sheltered  valleys,  no  protected  spots, 
favour  the  vegetation  of  llie  plants  of  milder  climes ;  a  perfecUy  alpine  growth  prevails, 
both  on  the  hills  and  the  beach.  The  high  summits  of  the  desolate  rocks  are  covered  with 
pale  and  black  Lichens,  (vhile  those  spots  which  are  irrigated  with  melted  snow  afford  only 
Sphagnum,  a  few  other  Mosses,  and  some  Carices.  There  are  no  springs  in  the  soil.  The 
various  arctic  plants  choose,  aceordmg  to  their  nature,  the  rocky  or  the  moory  spots;  none 
rising  above  the  ground,  to  which  they  seem  as  if  closely  appressed.  A  Lupme  in  the 
island  of  St.  George,  and  an  Achillea  at  St.  Paul,  remind  the  observer  of  the  productions  of 
Oonalashka;  but  there  also  are  several  species  that  are  not  seen  even  in  the  highest  parts 
of  the  latter  island,  such  as  Ranunculus  Pallasii  and  Gmelini,  an  Androsace,  and  a  Clay 
tonia.  One  plant  only  seems  peculiar  to  these  islands,  a  Cochlearia  (1),  which  is  plentifu 
and  characteristic 

The  alpine  or  arctic  flora,  which  at  St.  Lawrence  adorns  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  doe. 
not  seem  to  enliven  their  summits;  for,  when  these  are  entirely  free  from  snow,  and  th 
water  produced  by  the  melted  snow  irrigates  some  brilliant  plants,  the  dry  ridges  and 
declivities,  of  the  masses  of  fallen  rooks  are  only  scantily  attired  with  gray  and  black 
Lichens. 

The  mountains  of  these  dreary  climes,  being  unprotected  by  any  cn\ermg  of  vegetation, 
soon  decompose.  The  frost  bursts  the  rocks,  every  summer's  gentle  warmtii  causmg  fresh 
ruins,  and  so  the  destruction  hastens  towards  its  completion.  Wherever  the  abundance  of 
Sphagnum  has  not  produced  a  boggy  turf  in  the  deeply  watered  places,  the  ground  presents 
only  heaps  of  broken  rockg. 

The  aspect  of  nature  at  the  cove  of  St  Lawrence  is  most  wintrj  ,  the  scanty  herbage 
barely  covering  the  black  soil,  while  the  dwarfish  Willows  do  not  reach  to  one's  knee  The 
Andromeda  polifolia  (Jig.  680.),  that  is  found  there,  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches  ir. 
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height,  and  is  one-flowered.  Among  the  plants  of  this  cove  are  a  Delphinium,  a  Dode- 
catheon, and  an  Aretia;  also  many  undrscribed  species  of  those  truly  arctic  genera,  Gen- 
tiana,  Saxifraga,  Astragalus,  Artemisia,  Draba,  Ranunculus,  and  Claytonia. 

The  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  situated  2°  more  to  the  soulh,  does  not  differ  in  vegetation 
from  the  cove  of  the  same  name.    The  Andromeda  tetragona  (_fig.  681.),  Dryas  octopetala. 
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Diapensia  kpponica,  and  some  alpine  Itinils  of  Myosotivand  a  Gymnandra,  clearly  indicate 
the  prevailing  character  of  its  productions.  The  naturalists  who  have  visited  this  island 
remarked,  however,  that,  ob  their  arrival,  they  g;alhered  more  flowers  there  in  the  first  few 
minutes,  Ihan  during  many  weeks'  investigation  on  the  range  of  islands  comprising 
Radack,  &c,  situated  between  the  tropics.  Here  grow  Alnue  incana,  in  a  very  diminutive 
state,  and  Spirrea  cham^ilrifolia,  both  of  which  are  natives  of  Kamtchatka,  but  not  of 
Oonalashfca ;  and  which  a  severer  atmosphere  seems  to  have  banished  from  St  Lawrence's 
cove.  An  Orohauclie  and  a  Pinguicula  are  among  the  planls  of  this  island.  Cineraria 
palustris  vegetates  with  remarkable  luxuriance  in  the  well-watered  slopes  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  mounds  of  jce;  while  Br.tula  nana  {Jig.  682.)  is  seen  even  on  the  very  shores. 
The  plain  country  of  this  island  is  free  from  snow  throughout  the  summer. 
SuBSECT,  3. — Zoology. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Zoology  of  Siberia  and  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  researches  of  the  celebrated  Pallas,  The  ungenial  nature  of  the  climate,  the  sandy 
and  arid  steppes  and  rocks  by  which  these  regions  are  everywhere  intersected,  and  the  total 
absence  of  umbrageous  forests,  at  once  account  for  the  paucity  of  species  appropriated  to 
this  immense  territory.  The  assertion,  therefore,  mads  by  Pennant,  that  Siberia  is  hardly 
less  interesting  than  America,  in  the  number  and  novelty  of  its  animals,  is  singuiarl"  inac- 
curate: the  proportion  not  being  mora,  probably,  than  one  to  fifteen.  There  scarc'en-  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  either  among  the  quadrupeds  or  birds  of  Siberia,  one  genus  which  is  not  com- 
mon to  the  European  zoological  region:  although  the  following  list  of  quadrupeds  will 
exhibit  several  species  appparently  confined  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ural  mountains  and  the 
shores  of  Lake  Baikal. 

The  Quadrupeds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Siberia  ai 


the  following: 


In  addition  to  the  above,  travellers  enumerate  several  others,  common  alike  to  the  two 
Russias  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  as  the  Rein-deer,  Elk,  Bear,  Wolf,  Fox,  Marmot, 
Martin,  flic. ;  but  these  have  been  already  noticed  as  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Economic  Mouse,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  animals,  deserves,  a  particular  notice. 
These  little  creatures  form  burrows,  with  wonderful  skill,  in  soft  turfy  ground.  There  are 
sometimes  near  thirty  difierent  entrances  to  the  principal  chamber;  close  to  this  are  other 
caverns,  used  as  granaries  for  their  winter  provisions.  These  stores  they  gather  in  sum- 
mer,  and  in  damp  seasons  will  frequently  bring  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  they  will  not 
touch  these  hoards  until  tlie  time  of  need,  living  in  the  interim  on  such  other  food  as  can  be 
—  oan  supplied  from  over-abundance.     On  the  approach 

of  wmter,  the  male  and  female,  who  have  hitherto 
been  separate,  mutually  retire  to  their  well-stored 
dwelling,  and  pass  this  rigorous  season  in  ease 
and  plenty,  living  upon  the  fruits  of  their  former 
industry  and  forethought. 

Of  the  aquatic  Quadrupeds,  the  Phoca  grten- 

landica  0^^.  683.),  and  numerous  other  SeaH 

appear  on  the  frozen  shores  of   the  North  and 

Wh  te   Seas,  and  different  varieties  on  those  of  Lake   Baikal.     The  northern  Stellerua 

(S  boreal  s  Cuv  )  long  confounded  with  the  Manati  of  India,  represents  that  unwieldy  ani- 

i"al  in  the  seao  ot  Kamtcl  atka 

Aa  immense  species  ot  Llephant,  now  extinct,  appears  to  have  formeriy  belonged  to  the 
(jtii  _      frozen  regions  of  Siberia ;  an  entire  specunes  iiaving  emerged, 

not  many  years  ago,  from   a  mass  of  ice  on  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea.  Its  skeleton  is  now  in  Russia,  and  proves  it  to  be  dis- 
;t  both  from  the  Indian  and  the  African  species.     The  enor- 
is  tusks  occasionally  found,  and   said  to  weigh,  sometunes, 
600  lbs.,  have  been  inconsiderately  assigned  to  the  wild  hoar; 
but  they  no  doubt  belonged  to  this,  or  some  fossil  species   of 
s™=iio«-tiiied  Praiin^dc  equally  gigantic  size. 

Of  the  Birds,  our  information  is  very  defective.  Pallas 
enumerates  several,  unknown  to  Europe;  but  they  are  small,  and  not  generallv  interestmg 
The  Great  Bustard  of  Europe  is  spread  over  the  deserts,  with  the  Swallow-tailed  Pratincole 
Cfe-  6St.),  a  restless  and  clamorous  bird,  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe.  Partridges, 
Quails,  and  the  smaller  gallinaceous  birds,  are  common ;  but  the  larger  and  more  splendid 
i'hoasants  begin  only  to  appear  on  the  confines  of  centra!  Asia  and  towards  Persia. 
The  Domestic  Animals  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  European  Russia, 
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Sect,  III. — Historical  Geography. 
The  rude  regions  of  Siberia  have  bm  recently  attracted  the  notice  of  the  historian.  Nc 
portion  of  it  was  included  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  idea  of  the  known  or  habit- 
able world.  The  Scythians,  the  same  pastoral  tribe  who  occupy  the  regions  of  modern  Tar- 
tar/, were  in  their  eyes  the  remotest  people  of  Asia;  the  regions  on  the  Jaxartes  appeared 
to  terminate  Scythia.  . 

The  modem  Tartar  conquerors,  of  whom  Zingis,  the  greatest,  had  territories  immedjately 
bordering  on  this  region,  might  have  been  expected  both  to  explore  and  conquer  Siberia. 
Although,  however,  traditions  were  found  by  Caipini,  which  showed  a  knowledge  extending 
as  far  aa  Kamtch'atka,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  impression  was  ever  made  beyond  the 
chaiD  of  mounlams  which  sepatates  these  two  regions  of  Asia.  Formidable  barriers  of 
nature  here  arrested  their  efTorts;  and  the  current  of  their  progress  and  coniinest  was  always 
directed  to  the  more  tempting  regions  of  the  south. 

It  was  reserved  for  Russia,  after  she  h[ui  shaken  off  the  Tartar'yoke,  and  become  a  great 
and  powerful  kingdom,  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  this  bleak  and  unknown  region.  Yet  the 
fiiBt  entry  was  from  the  province  of  Archangel,  into  its  most  dreary  and  unpromising  quarter. 
The  Samoyedes,  inhahiting  the  Lower  Obi,  and  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  were  acci:s- 
tomet  to  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  to  exchange  their  skins  and  furs  for  Dutch  toys 
,  and  other  articles  suitod  to  their  taste.  Anika  Strogonoff,  an  enterprising  individuaJ,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  extending  this  trade  by  penetrating  into  the  districts  whence  these  vain- 
able  furs  were  brought.  He  obtained  considerable  wealth  by  this  traffic,  and  at  last  per- 
suaded several  of  the  leading  people  among  that  fimpie  race  to  repair  to  Moscow.  The 
mere  view  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Russian  court  is  said  by  the  writers  of  that  nation 
to  have  so  strongly  acted  upon  their  minds,  that  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  czar,  and  even  to  pay  him  a  small  tribute  of  fiirs.  That  prince  soon  availed  himself 
of  his  newly  acquired  dominion  to  build  on  the  Obi  forts  composed  of  logs  cemented  with 
earth,  and  to  people  this  tract  by  making  it  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals,  particularly 
those  condemned  or  suspected  of  oftences  against  the  slate.  Siberian  discovery  assumed  a 
more  active  character,  in  consequence  of  other  remarltable  events,  Ivan  Vasailevitch  il., 
having  driven  the  Tartars  before  him  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  found  his  power  defied  and  his 
commercial  views  obstructed,  by  a  band  of  daring  nomadic  warriors,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Cossacks,  have  dnce  been  the  bulwark  of  the  empire.  At  that  time,  it  required  the  exer- 
tion of  all  its  force  to  root  them  out ;  and  Yermak,  their  gallant  chief,  with  about  6000  fol- 
lowers, retiasing  to  submit,  lied  eastward  into  southern  Siberia.  In  seeking  to  obtain  settle- 
menta  there,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Tartar  prmce  who  reigned  over  that  tract ;  but,  having 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  him,  he  found  himself  in  his  capital,  Slbir,  at  the  head  of  a 
more  extensive  kingdom  than  that  which  he  had  losL  Bemg  still  pressed,  however,  by  the 
arms  of  the  Russians,  he  could  maintain  his  place  only  by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  ciar,  and  reigning  as  his  viceroy.  Yermak  having  soon  after  fallen  into  an  ambush  laid 
by  the  Tarfais,  and  lost  his  life,  the  dominion  of  Siberia  reverted  entire  to  the  Muscovite 
prince.  The  facility  with  which  it  appeared  (hat  these  extensive  kingdoms  might  be  tra- 
versed and  conquered  afforded  encouragement  to  persevere.  Orders  ^*ere  sent  to  the  garri- 
son at  Narym  to  advance  eastwaid.  After  a  somewhat  painful  march  through  the  dreary 
steppe  of  Baraba,  they  came  to  the  fine  pastoral  regions  watered  by  the  Yenisei.  Here 
they  found  the  Tunguses,  a  people  new  in  form  and  aspect ;  and  who,  being  gentle,  and  few 
in  number,  were  easily  induced  to  admit  a  light  sway,  and  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute  of  fure. 
Jn  descendmg  the  Angary  however,  they  came  upon  a  tribe  of  different  temper,  the  Bvirats, 
a  branch  of  the  fierce  Mongol  race,  who  showed  no  disposition  tamely  to  resign  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Russians  paused  in  this  direction ;  but  found  on  their  left  along  the  Lena 
an  almost  unoccupied  region,  bleak  and  dreary  indeed,  but  abounding  in  furs  of  the  Bnest 
quality.  The  Cossacks  pushed  on,  therefore,  undeterred  by  the  snow  and  ice,  which,  during 
most  of  the  year,  involved  this  wild  extremity  of  Asia;  and,  in  1639,  fifty  years  ailer  tbe 
commencement  of  this  career,  one  of  their  number,  Dimitrei  Kopilof,  arrived  at  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Okotsk,  a  branch  of  the  ocean  boundary  of  Asia,  Meantime,  additional  forces 
being  brought  forward  at  length  compelled  the  submission  of  the  hardy  races  on  the  Angara 
■  and  round  tbe  ffiiikal ;  every  thing  yielded  till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  Here 
they  met  the  power  of  China,  incorporated  with  that  of  its  Tartar  conquerors ;  and  though, 
even  in  this  combined  state,  that  empire  was  much  mferk>r  to  Russia  in  a  warlike  capacity, 
yet,  being  on  its  own  ground,  it  could  bring  a  greater  force  of  somewhat  disciplined  troops. 
The  issue  of  this  contest  was  the  repulse  of  the  Russians  within  the  line  of  the  Amoor  and 
behind  that  of  the  moimtams,  and  the  establishment  of  China  in  fuU'dominion  over  the  deso- 
late course  of  thav  great  river.  Neither  of  these  powers  have  since  attempted  to  pass  those 
liastoral  boundaries  which  form  the  distant  frontier  of  each;  and  Russia  has  remained  in 
jieaceable  possession  of  an  empire  which,  if  measured  by  superficial  extent,  would  consi- 
derably surpass  that  of  Alexander  or  the  Cesars.  ^ 
After  this  empire  was  acquired,  however,  some  grand  problems  respecting  its  Iwundariei 
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remained  to  bo  solved.  The  most  important  was,  whether  it  communicated  with  the  ocean 
on  the  east;  which  last  involved  also  the  question  if  Asia  and  America  were  or  were  not 
joined  to  each  other.  These  questions  had  early  appeared  of  deep  interest  to  the  great  ma- 
ritime nations  of  the  west,  chiefly  because  an  open  passage  by  the  north  of  Asia  promis<4 
a  shorter  route  to  India  than  that  by  the  Cape,  For  this  object  a  series  of  expeditions  were 
■mderlaken  by  some  of  the  first  naval  men  of  the  age,  both  English  and  Dutch,  who  con- 
ducted them  with  characteristic  boldness,  not  dismayed  even  by  the  tragical  catastrophes 
which  terminated  the  career  of  several.  None,  however,  were  ever  able  to  pass  the  frozen 
harriers  opposed  by  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembia  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi  immediatdy  beyond. 
These  attempts  were  relinquished  in  despair;  yet  the  Dulj;h,  when  Peter  the  Great  paid 
Jiem  his  extraordinary  visit  as  an  apprentice  in  navigation,  pressed  upon  him  the  imoortance 
rf  applying  his  superior  means  to  the  solution  of  these  great  problems.  Peter  sent  instruc- 
tions to  Yakoutsk,  to  make  every  inquiry  respecting  the  maritime  boundaries  of  the  Sihe- 
lian  territory,  and  particularly  its  relation  with  America.  He  never  appears  to  have  known 
what  MfiUer  elwras  the  credit  of  having  discovered  during  his  visit  to  Yakoutsk,  that  there 
were  buried  in  the  archives  of  that  place  narratives  of  most  important  discoveries  on  these 
very  points,  which  were  then  forgotten.  Prom  the  year  1630,  expeditions  were  sent  down 
the  easterly  rivers  Lena,  Indigirfca,  Alaska,  and  Kolima,  which  ascertained  the  termination 
of  these  rivers,  and  the  continuity  of  the  ocean  into  which  they  fell.  In  1646,  a  company 
of  merchants  undertook  the  first  voyage  eastward  from  the  Kolima,  and  actually  reached 
the  territory  of  (he  TchuCchi,  the  rude  tenants  of  the  ndrth-eastem  peninsula  of  Asia,  This 
was  followed,  in  1648,  by  a  more  important  expedition,  undertaken  by  two  Cossack  chiefe, 
Descbnew  and  Ankudinow.  The  latter  was  wrecked  near  the  isthmus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
peninsula ;  but  Deschnew,  after  various  adventures,  suffered  shipwreck,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  on  the  river  Olutera,  south  of  the  Anadir.  This  would  imply  that  he  had  rounded  the 
north-eastern  points  of  Asia,  and  ascertained  the  disjunction  of  the  two  continents;  and  this 
appears  the  most  probable  supposition:  though  the  great  imperfection  of  his  journal  still 
left  room  to  assert,  that  he  had  passed  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  merely  by  crossing  the 
isthmus  of  the  Tchutchi  peninsula. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sphere  of  Russian  knowledge  and 
dominion  was  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  Kamlchatka,  neither  a  fine  nor  valuable  territory, 
but  presenting,  both  as  to  the  country  and  inhabitants,  an  entirely  different  aspect  from  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  Here,  launched  on  tho  Eastern  Ocean,  the  Russians  found  themselves, 
as  it  were,  in  a  new  world;  they  saw  the  long  cham  of  the  Kuriles,  terminating  in  the 
lai^  islands  of  Saghalien  and  Jesso,  and,  beyond  these,  the  great  and  fine  islands  which 
compose  the  empire  of  Japan.  Their  discoveries  were  now  linked  with  those  of  the  great 
maritime  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  had  thrown  a  pretty  full  light  on  the  whole  of  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia.  No  less  important  was  the  era  when  it  was  ascertained  that  some 
large  islands,  reported  to  exist  in  the  ocean  to  the  east,  were  fiBgments  of  the  corresponding 
coast  of  America,  and  that  this  coast  approached  closely,  if  it  did  not  actually  join,  the  new 
shores  occupied  by  Russia, 

The  report  of  these  interesting  discoveries  reached  Petersburg  when  the  throne  of  Peter 
the  Great  was  occupied  by  his  relict,  (Catherine  I. ;  a  princess  who  at  once  revered  his  me- 
mory and  inherited  a  portion  of  his  spirit.  She  entered  with  zeal  into  tlie  projects  of  disco- 
very, and  formed  a  regular  plan  for  completing  it.  Several  connected  expeditions,  proceed- 
ing at  once  irom  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts,  were  appointed  to  explore  thoroughly  the 
remotest  limits  of  her  vast  eastern  dominion.  In  1726,  Captains  Spangberg,  Behring,  and 
Tchirikow  set  out  from  Petersburg  on  this  destination,  and  were  afterwards  joined  by  the 
eminent  mathematician  Delisle  de  k  Croy^re,  These  expeditions  did  not  answer  all  the 
expectations  formed  of  them ;  but  in  17^,  Behring  discovered  the  Straits  which  bear  hia 
name,  and  was  there  informed  that,  after  passing  beyond  a  cape  about  200  miles  distant,  the 
direction  of  the  coast  became  entirely  westward.  He  reached  this  cape,  where,  seeing  the 
coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  actually  run  in  that  direction,  he  conceived  that  he  had 
passed  the  extreme  point  of  Asia,  and  inferred  the  entire  disjunction  of  that  continent  from 
America;  a  just  conclusion,  on  hasty  premises ;  for  this  coast  takes  another  circuit  to  form 
the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi,  before  its  final  western  direction.  Behring  and  Tchu'ikow, 
also,  in  1741,  sailed  across,  and  made  considerable  discoveries  in  the  hitherto  almost  unknown 
coast  of  north-western  America. 

After  tJiis  time  the  spirit  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  Russia  seems  to  have  slumbered,  and 
the  next  great  light  thrown  upon  these  regions  was  by  Cook,  the  immortal  British  naviga- 
tor. After  exploring  a  great  part  of  the  north  coast  of  America,  he  sailed  through  Behring 
Straits,  and  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  two  continents;  when 
their  respective  lines  were  found  decidedly  receding  from  each  other,  one  to  the  east  and 
the  other  to  the  west.  The  separation  of  the  continents  appeared  then  to  be  ascertained; 
yet  it  was  surmised,  that  their  coasts  might  approximate,  and,  by  a  long  circuit,  unite  with 
e^ielrother.     This  supposition  has  been  completely  negatived  by  subsequent  voyages. 

Vou  II  -It) 
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Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

European  and  Asiatic  Russia  are  subject  alike  to  the  same  simple  government,  that  ot  a 
pure  despotism,  in  which,  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign  is  liable  lo  no  check  what- 
ever, either  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  or  the  people.  Siberia  is  in  this  respect  even  '.esa 
fortunate  than  Russia,  since  tjie  sway  exercised  over  it  does  not  rest  on  custom  or  opinion, 
but  is  enforced  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  foreign  military  force.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe, 
however,  this  sn^y  is.mild,  and  tempered  even  with  aji  active  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  into  regions  which  were  before  destitute  of  all  these  blessings. 
Yet  Siberia  shares  more  distai^y  Uie  beneficent  and  enlightened  spirit  which  has  actuated 
the  Russian  cabinet.  Officers  so  fiir  removed  from  the  seal  of  government  have  greater 
opportunity  and  temptation  t«  abuse  their  power;  and  the  native  tribes  have  retained, 
almost  unaltered,  all  the  rude  habits  of  llieir  former  life.  Still,  they  have  been  checked  in 
that  career  of  intestine  war  in  which  they  were  .otlierwise  likely  to  be  almost  perpetually 
involved ;  and  whatever  exists  in  this  vast  region  of  the  habits  and  comforts  of  civilised  Jife 
has  been  introduced  by  the  colonisation  and  conquests  of  Russia. 

Siberia  may  be  divided  into  two  great  regions.  Western  Siberia  and  Eastern  Siberia, 
Western  Siberia  includes  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Omsk;  the  Eastern  includes  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  the  province  of  Yakutsk, 
the  districts  Okotsk  and  Kamtchatlia,  and  the  countries  of  the  Kirghises  and  the  Tchutchi. 
Although  the  intentions  of  the  general  government  are  good,  it  is  inevitable  that,  in  the 
distant  establishments,  opportunity  must  be  given  both  (or  embezzlement  and  oppression. 
"God  is  iiigh,  and  the  emperor  for  off,"  is  said  to  be  a- maxim  extensively  acted  oa  In  the 
naval  department  of  Okolsk,  such  laxity  prevailed,  that  it  was  customary  for  an  officer, 
whenever  he  wanted,  money,  to  step  into  the  dockyard,  take  out  articles  to  the  requisite 
amount,  and  sell  them  for  his  own  advantage.  Much,  however,  has  lately  been  done  to 
remedy  these  abuses;  and  the  administration  at  the  central  seats  of  government  is  said  to  be 
at  present  very  good. 

The  Cossacks,  the  military  force  by  which  Siberia  is  held  in  subjection,  compose  also  the 
bulk  of  the  Russian  inhabitants.  In  the  government  of  Tobolsk,. Giorgi  supposes  them  to 
amount  to  23,000.  Two  regiments  are  stationed  at  Tobolsit,  the  sarao  number  at  Tomsk,  at 
Irkoutsk,  and  in  tlie  government  of  Krasnoyarsk.  A  large  proportion,  however,  are  employed 
to  garrison  the  chain  of  ostTOgs,  or  wooden  forts,  formed  along  the  Irtysch  and  the  line  of 
the  Kirghises,  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  that  lawless  and  daring  people, 
A  smaller  number  is  necessary  along  the  Chinese  frontier,  comparatively  well  ordered  and 
pacific,  and  likewise  among  the  thinly  scattered  and  quiet  occupants  of  the  northern  plains 
and  rivers.     In  Kamtchatka,  however,  a  considerable  force  is  maintained. 

Sect,  V. — Productive  Industry. 
Agricultural  industry  affords  less  wealth  to  Siberia  than  to  any  other  region  of  equal 
extent.  The  greater  proportion  of  it  must  indeed  be  confessed  to  liave  been  unfitted  by 
nature  for  this  important  pursuit-  Throughout  all  the  northern  tracts,  the  eartli  is  bound  in 
perpetual  ftost.  Yakoutsk,  llie  most  northerly  town  of  any  magnitude,  possesses  a  rich  soil, 
and  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  raise  a  little  rye  ;  but  in  a  climal«  where,  at  the  begmning  of 
June,  the  earth  is  still  deeply  frozen,  the  ripening  even  of  this  crop  is  ever  a  mattM  of 
complete  uncertainty.  The  limitary  mountains,  also,  which  form  the  land-boundaries  of 
Siberia,  bear  nothing  but  pines  and  other  hardy  trees  of  a  northern  region.  Even  that  broad 
level  belt  which,  in  the  south,  extends  jmder  a  tolerably  mild  climate,  consists  in  a  great 
measure  of  (bose  marshy  and  saline  steppos  which  yield  only  rank  and  unwholesome  vegeta- 
tion. Various  tracts,  indeed,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Irtysch,  as  well  as  along  the  Tobol, 
the  Izet,  and  others  of  its  tributaries,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  might  yield 
very  rich  crops.  Culture,  however,  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  indolence  of  tlie  inhabitants 
and  the  want  of  a  distant  market,  but  by  the  almost  exclusive  taste  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants 
for  pasturage,  and  particularly  the  rearing  of  horses.  Even  under  the  last  head,  Pallas 
complains  thai,  in  their  eagerness  to  procure  mares'  milk  for  the  purpose  of  converting  i; 
into  kiminiss,  tjiey  rob  the  foals  of  their  due,  and  also  that  they  do  not  make  sufficient  pro 
vision  for  their  winter  subsistence ;  yet  he  cannot  deny  that  they  contrive  to  rear  a  very  fine 
breed.  Even  of  grain,  amid  all  their  neglect,  the  produce  is  so  plentiful,  that  its  cheapness, 
as  well  as  that  of  animal  food  in  the  great  cities  of  Siberia,  is  almost  incredible.  Pallas, 
at  Tomsk,  found  oatmeal  selling  from  a  halfpenny  to  three  farmings  per  peck ;  an  ox  at  five 
shillinga;  while  an  excellent  horse  was  considered  dear  &\.  ten  ahillmgs.  Gmelin  asserts, 
tiat  at  Tobolsk  a  man  may  live  comfortably  on  an  annual  income  of  a  guinea  and  a  half! 
The  very  finest  district  of  Siberia  appears  to  he  that  along  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  the 
Angara,  frem  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoutsk.  Immense  crops,  not  of  wheat,  indeed,  but  of  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  are  produced  witliout  the  aid  of  manure,  which,  in  a  soil  so  luxuriant,  is 
said  lobe  even  injurious. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Siberia;  we  therefore  pass  to  mines,  which 
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form  a  most  extensive  part  of  her  excliangeable  wealth,  and  in  which  slie  may  rant  wlHi 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  No  sooner  has  the  traveller  passed  the  Urals,  than  he 
finds  himself  in  a  sort  of  mineral  empire,  and  sees  metals  of  almost  every  kind  extracted 
almost  in  every  possible  manner  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Gold,  indeed,  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  given  splendonr  and  celebrity  to  the  mines  of  Catherinenherg,  than  to  have 
yielded  any  considerable  profit  In  the  course  of  thiity-four  years  their  entire  produce  did 
not  exceed  1,300,000  rubles.     The  metal  is  found  in  quartz  difibsed  through  a  ferrnginoua 

Syrites.  Of  late,  however,  it  appears  that  sands  impregnated  withgdd  have  been  discovered, 
■om  which  it  has  been  drawn  in  much  larger  quantity.  A  late  traveller  conceives  that  these 
auriferous  sands  are  diffused  over  a  space  of  1000  miles  along  this  chain.  The  produce  in 
1828  was  318  poods  (about  53  tons),  wfhich  Humboldt  values  at  727,000i.  The  rare  metal 
of  platina  is  also  drawn  m  considerable  quantity  from  the  Urals.  They  are  not  so  rich  in 
silver  as  soine  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  but  the  supply  of  copper  and  iron  is  truly 
immense.  In  Ihe  year  1782,  the  quantity  of  copper  drawn  irbm  both  sides  of  the  chain,  but 
chiefly  the  Siberian,  was  190,000  poods  (about  31,500  tons);  of  iron  nearly  400,000  poods, 
or  66,000  tons.  Almost  all  these  mines  are  worked  on  behalf  of  the  government,  with 
slaves,  who  consist  chiefly  of  banished  convicts.  The  yearly  wages  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  are  Junited  to  13s.  Bd.,  with  a  suit  of  clothes ;  and  for  subsistence  their  daily  allow- 
ance is  only- two  pounds  of  bad  bread.  The  superintendents  fared  tolerably,  when,  in  the 
days  of  Catherine,  they  were  allowed  3s.  id.  per  day,  in  good  coin ;  but  as  this  rate  has 
never  been  augmented,  and  is  now  paid  in  paper  depreciated  75  per  cent,  it  amounts  only 
to  a  miserable  pittance.  TJie  consequence  is,  that  embezzlement  has  become  almost  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  system ;  and,  being  accompanied  with  tiie  waste  and  mismanagement  too 
common  in  such  great  public  works,  has  reduced  the  profits  of  government  to  b  very  small 
amount 

The  other  great  mineral  range  is  that  of  the  Altai ;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  being  per- 
orated throughout  by  ancient  works  carried  on  by  a  nation  now  unlmown,  and  which  have 
been  long  abandoned.  If  gold  is  less  copious  here  than  in  the  Urals,  this  deficiency  ia 
amply  compensated  by  the  mines  of  silver,  which  are  so  numerous  that,  according  to  Captain 
Cochrane,  the  whole  district  may  be  said  to  be  silver.  The  original  mines  at  Kolyvan  itself 
are  now  fallen  into  comparative  neglect,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  deficiency  of  wood.  The 
chief  present  scene  of  operations  is  m  the  Schlangenberg,  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  in 
this  part  of  the  Altai,  and  which,  on  the  removal  of  its  ^te  covering,  presents  an  almost 
unbroken  mineral  mass  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  In  twenty-two  years,  it  yielded 
12,348  pounds  of  gold,  and  324,000  pounds  of  silver.  Copper,  however,  is  the  most  valuable 
metal;  iijr  the  iron,  tiiough  inexhaustible,  is  considered  scarcely  fit  to  bear  llie  expenses 
of  transport  As  soon  aa  the  ores  are  extracted,  they  arc  conveyed  to  Barnaoul,  where 
forges  on  the  most  extensive  scale  are  prepared  to  smelt  and  refine  them.  Twelve  tliousond 
horses  and  oxen,  and  1500  workmen,  are  employed  in  this  conveyance;  and  the  entu^ 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mineral  operations  is  13,000  constantly,  and  55,000 
occasionally  ;  the  latter  being  employed  also  as  peasants  to  cultivate  the  ground.  The 
entire  value  of  the  produce  is  4,500,000  rubles,  or  200,000i.  sterling.  Although  the  kboui- 
ers  are  all  ser&  of  the  crown,  and  tlie  wages  very  small,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  provi- 
sions makes  them  tolerably  comfortable ;  and  the  works,  upon  the  whole,  arc  managed  much 
better  and  more  advantageously  for  all  concerned,  than  those  of  Catharinenberg.  Silver 
forrns  also  the  prominent  feature  in  the  mines  of  Daouria  at  Argunsk,  on  the  extreme 
frontier  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Nertsehinsk.  In  the  feginning  of  the  present 
century,  they  produce  annually  from  40,0(X)  to  60,000  lbs.  of  silver;  but  recent  details  are 
wanting  respectmg  their  management  and  value.  The  entire  produce  of  silver  in  Siberia 
ia  stated,  in  1828,  to  have  amounted  to  1093  poods,  which  Humboldt  estimates  at  158,000*. 
In  simple  minerals,  i^iheria  is  also  very  rich;  and  these,  though  not  so  splendid  as  those 
of  Southern  Asia,  present,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety.  The  topaz  and  the  chrysolite  are 
found  at  Mursinsk,  among  the  Urals,  which  yield  also  the  beautiful  ore  of  copper,  called 
Malachite,  and  very  fine  rock  crystals,  some  of  which,  of  a  green  colour,  have  even  been 
mistaken  for  emeralds.  The  moantains  of  Daouria,  and  those  round  the  Baikal,  produce  the 
topaz,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  lapis  lazuli,  and  red  garnets.  In  1829  the  diamond,  and  in  1831 
the  emerald  were  discovered  in  the  Urals;  but  the  extent  of  their  produce  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. A  remarkable  and  useful  product  is  afforded  by  the  mines  of  talc  in  eastern  Siberia, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim,  This  mineral  supplies  the  place  of  glass  over  all 
Asiatic  and  part  of  European  Russia.  It  ia  in  many  cases  equally  transparent,  without  being 
liable  to  break.  It  is  divided  by  the  insertion  of  a  knife  into  thin  lamime,  which,  like  piecei 
of  glass,  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  rock  salt  at  Solikaniskoi,  in  the 
Urals,  is  worked-  to  a  great  extent,  and  conveyed  in  huge  wagons  to  Petersburg.  Those 
singular  efilorescences  called  rock  marrow  and  rock  butter  are  chiefly  objects  of  curiosity, 
though  the  fonner  is  eaten  by  the  Tunguses  with  milk,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  employed 
in  medicine. 
Second  in  value  to  mineral  products,  or  even  rivalling  them,  are  those  of  the  cliase ;  a 
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source  of  wealth  no  longer  regarded  as  such  in  my  part  of  the  civilised  world.  In  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  on  the  contrary,  the  rich  and  soft  furs  with  wnicH 
nature  has  protected  the  animal  creation  from  the  ri^ur  of  the  climate,  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  most  esteemed  have  always  heen  those  yielded 
by  that  species  of  weasel  called  the  eable.  Yakoutsk  ia  the  great  market  for  them ;  and 
those  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma  are  reckoned  the  best,  selling 
at  from  15  to  30  pounds  a  pair.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  their  numbers  have  been 
thinned  by  hunting-;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Kamtchatka  to  find  them  numerous,  though 
of  inferior  excellence.  Great  address  is  employed  to  take  this  animal,  without  injuring  its 
skin.  Sometimes  it  is  struck  by  a  species  of  arrow  with  a  bknted  point;  at  other  times  it 
is  closely  pursued  till  it  runs  up  a  tree,  when  the  hunter  kindles  a  fire  beneath,  upon  which 
the  gable  drops  down,  and  is  caught  in  nets.  Next  to  the  sable  ranks  the  black  fox,  of  whose 
skin  the  very  fine  specimens  sell  sometimes  for  thirty  pounds,  and  five  pounds  is  a  very 
ordinary  price.  The  skins  of  the  red  and  gray  fox  do  not  seO  for  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds.  Those  even  of  the  bear  and  the  wolf  have  a  certain  value.  Among  the  useful  animals 
of  Siberia,  it  is  impossible  to  piss  over  the  rein-deer  and  Che  dog.  The  former  are  found  in 
every  pact  of  Asiatic  Russia,  but  chiefly  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
among  the  Samoyedes;  to  whom,  as  to  the  Laplanders,  they  supply  milk,  clothes,  and  the 
means  of  rapid  conveyance  over  the  vast  plains  of  ice.  Only  those  taken  in  hunting  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh.  It  is  not  in  Kamtchatka  only  that  the  strong  and  well- 
trained  Siberian  dog  is  used  as  an  animal  of  labour,  and  particularly  in  transporting  sledges 
over  the  ice. 

The  supply  of  fish,  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  seas  of  Siberia,  is  inexhaustible,  and  only 
the  distance  and  difficulty  of  transport  prevent  this  from  being  an  immense  source  of  wealth. 
The  Obi,  and  still  more  the  Irtysch,  abound  with  a  very  great  variety  of  excellent  species; 
including,  besides  those  found  in  other  rivers,  sturgeon  of  peculiarly  fine  quality,  very  large 
Sperlings,  and  several  species  peculiar  to  these  rivers.  The  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  fine  varieties  of  salmon  and  trout.  But  it  is  the  eastern  bays  of  Asia,  and 
the  seas  thence  estendmg  to  America,  that  swann  with  life  in  a  degree  almost  unexampled. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  huge  marine  animals,  the  tenants  of  the  frozen  seas,  against 
the  cold  of  which  they  are  fenced  by  thick  skins,  and  a  substance  almost  entirely  composed 
of  fat  and  oil.  Whales  take  the  lead  among  this  class;  but  the  coast  seems  peculiarly  to 
swarm  with  the  minor  species,  seals,  otters,  sea-calves,  sea-wolves,  and  others  of  the  same 
species.  The  skins  of  these  animals,  however,  are  the  only  part  of  them  which  can  hear  a 
transportation  across  the  immense  breadth  of  Siberia.  Those  of  the  sea-otter  are  said  by 
Captain  Cochrane  to  sell  at  from  lOt  to  30i.  in  the  market  of  Yakoutsk.  The  abundance 
of  these  and  of  ordinary  fish  maintains  the  eastern  shores  and  islands  in  a  state  of  plenty, 
independent  of  agriculture  or  pasturage.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  statement 
of  Captain  Cochrane,  that  600  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Nischnei-Kolymsk,  con- 
sume between  themselves  and  their  dogs,  2,000,000  pounds  annually;  makmg  fifty  pounds 
a  day  to  each  person.  Probably  the  fishery  along  the  northern  shore  would  not  be  lees 
abundant ;  but  the  diificulty  of  carrying  it  on  in  frozen  seas,  and  the  cost  of  conveying  its 
products,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Russians  from  attempting  its  prosecution  to  any  extent. 
The  numerous  little  lakes,  the  marsljea,  and  inundated  grounds  of  Siberia  are  covered  with 
vast  flights  of  waterfowl ;  and  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  swans,  &c  afford  an  important  resource 
to  the  inhabitants.  On  the  whole,  Siberia,  particularly  in  ils  eastern  tracts,  would  be  the 
first  country  in  the  world  for  the  sportsman,  could  he  bring  himself  to  endure  the  rjicgation 
from  society  which  a  residence  in  it  would  impose. 

In  no  country  has  commerce  to  struggle  E^ainst  so  many  disadvanlages,  lie  iiorthern 
seas  are  barred  by  ice ;  its  eastern  are  too  distant  to  bold  any  intercourse  with  the  uivilised 
world.  The  land  communication  from  St.  Petersburg  extends  over  very  littls  less  than  half 
the  breadth  of  the  globe,  through  tracts  sometimes  buried  in  snow,  sometiiacj  impassable  by 
inundation,  and  sometimes  destitute,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  of  a  human  hiJHialion.  Its  river^ 
though  magnificent,  all  cross  this  great  line  at  right  angles,  and  c.nf^quently  afford  no 
accommodation  for  transit,  except  by  ascending  and  descending  the  wn.ding  course  of  tlieir 
tributaries,  with  frequent  and  laborious  portages  from  one  to  the  ol.itr.  The  country  _al' 
round  the  frontier,  and  to  a  certain  extent  within,  is  infested  by  y/redatoiy  hordes.  Yef, 
under  all  this  accumulation  of  obstacles,  the  commercial  spirit  in  Siberia  is  active.  The 
Russian  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  of  govemuent'  and  the  exiles,  are 
almost  all  merchants,  who,  having  taken  up  their  abode  in  this  dreary  region  under  the  hope 
of  making  a  fortune  with  some  fecility,  prosecute  this  object  *ith  inde&tigable  aeaJ.  ^  The 
transactions  generally  being  of  that  speculative  and  adventurous  cast  which  afford  a  chance 
at  great  gain,  are  attractive  to  bold  and  sanguine  spirits. 

Tho  great  line  of  Siberian  commerce,  that  leading  from  Petersburg  by  Moscow,  Nischnei- 
NovogoroJ,  Kasan,  and  Perm,  crosses  the  Urals  at  Catberinenberg.  It  then  proceeds  direct 
-jt  Tobolsk,  and  from  that  capital  almost  due  east  by  Tomsk  and  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoulsk. 
The  first  of  these  places,  with  the  Barabinski  steppe,  which  precedes  it,  is  sometimes  avoided 
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by  ascending  the  Irtyech,  and  taking  the  route  of  Omsk  and  Barnaoul.  At  Irlioutsk,  Russian 
commerce  branches  out  into  two  great  opposite  lines.  One  of  these  crosses  the  Baikal  and 
ascends  the  Selinga,  to  the  contiguous  towns  of  Kiakhta  and  Maimatchin,  which  form  the 
solitary  point  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  great  empires  of  Russia  and  China. 
Almost  all  the  principal  houses  in  Russia  have  an  agent  at  Kiakhta;  while  the  Chinese 
traffickers  consist  chiefly  of  temporary  visiters,  who  are  not  even  allowed  to  bring  their 
femilies.  The  Russians  here  receive  the  staples  of  China ;  tea,  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  rhu- 
barb, tobacco,  with  a  variety  of  those  little  ornamental  works  in  which  that  nation  excels:  in 
return  for  which,  they  give  furs,  skins,  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  cattle,  and  glass.  The 
value  of  articles  exchanged  on  each  side  is  supposed  to  amount  ajinually  to  between  200,00{W. 
and  300,000i. 

The  other  commercial  line,  branching  from  Irkoutsk,  is  that  which  descends  the  Lena  into 
the  heart  of  the  frozen  regions,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Yakoutsk,  about  80O 
miles  down  the  Lena,  forms  the  market  at  which  the  furs  and  other  precious  products  of  this 
desolate  region  are  collected.  They  arrive,  not  only  from  all  the  surrounding  wastes,  but 
from  Okotsit,  which  collects  those  of  Kamtchatka  and  of  north-western  America,  and  even 
from  the  remote  north-east,  angle  of  Asia,  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  the  TehutchL  A 
considerable  proportion  consists  of  the  tribute  to  government,  which  is  easily  paid,  and  pro- 
fitably received  in  kind.  The  rest  is  obtained  by  the  wandering  traffickers,  m  exchange  tor 
toliacco,  spirits,  cutlery,  beads,  and  toys. 

Sect.  VL — Civil  and  Social  State. 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1801,  the  population  of  Sil>eria  amounted  to 
1,035,356 ;  of  whom  515,114  were  male,  and  523,242  female.  Considerable  as  this  amount 
is  in  itself,  yet,  if  we  reckon  the  superficial  extent  at  5,000,000  square  miles,  we  shall  not 
have  much  more  than  one  inhabitant  to  every  five  miles. 

This  very  scanty  population  consists  of  two  very  distinct  portions,  the  fbreifrn  rulers  and 
the  native  tribes.  The  latter,  also,  have  scarcely  any  common  relation,  except  that  of  having 
been  all  subdued  by  Russia,  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  separately  those 
different  races. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  unfortunate  class  who  have  been 
exiled  into  these  remote  regions  for  various  offences,  chiefly  those  which  excited  the  alarm 
of  a  jealous  and  alisolute  government.  A  basis  was  formed  by  the  Swedish  officers  made 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  a  regular  succession  of'^ recruits  has  since  been  fur- 
nished from  the  empire  itself.  As  they  were  ofVen  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  polished 
manners,  and  as,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  "  no  government  ever  banishes  fools,"  they, 
with  their  posterity,  have  formed  at  Tobolsk  a  society  which  has  appeared  agreeable  even 
to  those  accustomed  to  that  of  the  most  refined  European  cities.  Of  the  humbler  class  of 
convicts,  those  considered  most  incorrigible  are  plunged  into  the  mines,  where  they  are 
strictly  watched,  and  subjected,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hard  labour  and  haril  fare.  A  class, 
whose  offences  are  milder,  find  a  place  in  the  distilleries;  while  a  thttd,  who  rank  a  step 
higher,  receive  grants  of  land,  tor  which  they  pay  only  at  the  rate  of  eight  rubles  tor 
each  male  head.  These  are  formed  into  villages,  where,  according  to  M.  Ermann,  the 
strict  police,  and  the  miserable  state  of  those  who  atternpt  to  find  refiige  in  the  surrounding 
deserts,  generally  delet  them  from  a  repetition  of  the  offences  for  which  they  were  banished. 
Mr.  Holman,  however,  complains  that  some  make  their  escape,  and  form  themselves  into 
plundering  bands,  who  infest  (he  high  roads,  but  they  generally  fall  victims  at  no  distant 
period. 

The  two  great  capitals  of  Siberia  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk,  have  acquired,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  polish  of  European  society  In  Tolmlsk,  as  already  observed,  the  basis  of  the 
population  consists  of  exiles  and  their  descendants,  often  men  of  rank  and  intelligence.  In 
Irkoutsk,  the  merchants  and  the  military  offlcers,  constantly  passing  and  repassing  from 
Europe,  have  imported  its  most  recent  manners,  literature,  and  arts.  Sievers,  in  1790,  found 
a  small  public  library,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  and  even  a  theatre,  on  which  were 
represented  some  pieces  of  native  production  that  were  pretty  tolerable.  At  Tobolsk,  Kotze- 
hue  saw  some  of  his  own  dramas  performed;  which  was  a  great  advance  since  Gmelin's 
visit,  when  the  pieces  resembled  the  European  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  Adam, 
Noah,  and  the  Devil  acted  the  principal  parts.  Hospitality,  the  virtue  of  rude  and  recluse 
regbns,  is  said  lo  be  most  liberally  exercised  throughout  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  vice  of  drunkenness  seems  to  f>e  copied  with  most  ample  addition.  In  the  small 
provincial  towns,  above  all,  where  little  exists  to  refine  and  animate  society;  where  the 
facility  of  subsistence  allows,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  compels,  a  great  portion  of  timo 
to  be  spent  in  indolence,  it  seems  to  be  carried  often  to  a  most  deplorable  extent ;  and  it  then 
becomes,  of  course,  accompanied  with  other  species  of  dissoluteness.  We  regret  that,  Ironi 
the  narrations  of  the  most  recent  travellers,  tlie  inhabitants  of  tliese  provincial  districts  do 
not  appear  to  have  improved  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  shaken  ofi'  those  slothful  habits  to 
which  a  g»o^  part  of  them  have  long  been  addicted. 
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Of  tlie  native  Siberiin  races,  those  which  occupy  the  whole  southern  frontier  are  Tartar, 
both  iu  their  origin  and  character;  and  that  people,  indeed,  until  their  conquest  by  the  Rus- 
sians, held  the  supreme  sway  in  Siberia.  West  of  the  Irtysch,  the  prevailing  race  are 
those  called  Baschkirs;  between  that  river  and  the  Yenisei  are  the  Sluschivies,  the  Tzuliram, 
and  other  small  local  tribes;  while  the  regions  round  the  Baikal,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  ars 
occupied  by  the  Burats,  a  division  of  Ihe  Mongol  family,  AD  these  Tartais  ere  attached  ta 
'he  general  habits  of  their  countrymen ;  a  wandering  life,  occupied  almost  exclusively  in 
the  renting  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  horses;  making  horse-flesh  and  fermented  mares' 
milk  tlieir  favourite  luxuries.  The  sway  of  Russia  has  been  in  so  fer  salutary  as  it  has 
suppressed  that  syptem  of  perpetual  war  and  plunder  which  was  tbrmerly  carried  on  by 
them,  and  which  still  prevails  in  all  the  countries  of  Independent  Tartary.  Their  activity 
is  now  more  laudably  turned  to  the  multiplication  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  sometimes 
to  a  limited  degree  of  agriculture;  though  they  have  never  duly  unproved  in  this  respect 
the  capacities  of  some  of  the  tracts  which  they  inhabit.  In  the  western  districts,  as  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  Tartary,  the  Mahometan  religion  is  followed;  but,  over  all  the  east, 
fill!  swray  is  held  by  that  modification  of  the  Indian  system  of  Boodh  which  is  called  the 
Shaman  religion.  Sievers  lately  sisited,  beyond  the  Baikal,  the  residence  of  the  Bandida 
Lama,  the  great  head  of  this  religion,  so  tar  as  concerns  Siberia,  The  ceremonies  do  not 
seem  to  have  materially  difl^ered  from  those  which  Turner  observed  to  be  practised  in  Thibet. 
A  splendid  throne  was  erected  for  the  Lama  himself,  while  the  inferbr  priests,  clothed  in 
red,  sat  in  successive  rows.  Numerous  Images  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  or  ranged  along 
the  walls,  to  which  were  presented  rice,  brandy,  and,  on  Solemn  occasions,  a  fowl  or  even  a 
sheep  roasted  whole.  Their  sacred  music  was  of  the  same  noisy  character.  Kettle-drams, 
trumpets  eight  feet  long,  sea  conchs,  and  others  of  the  most  powerfijl  instruments  of  sound, 
produced  a  thundering  and  tremendous  concert  These  genuine  Siiamans,  however,  reject 
as  heretical  the  bulk  of  their  professed  fellow -worshippers  in  this  religion,  who,  in  fiict,  in- 
troduce largely  that  mixture  of  magic  and  witchcraft  which  has  always  formed  tjie  favourite 
superstition  of  the  norlh.  Tlie  impostors  wh  pra  t  *t  both  mal  d  f  mal 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant  nat  by  h  ' 
selves  into  hideous  contortions,  and  even  giv        ''  ' 

blood,  previously  provided  by  them,  appears 

manner,  that  it  is  at  once  detected  by  an  Bur  pe  Imy      I      h     1  t  m  h 

Burats  amounted  to  49,761  males,  and  47,932  tml  hlUM         Ippw  t 

more  than  12,000. 

Among  the  thoroughly  native  tribes  of  Sib     a,  th    most      m    k  bl  th    T 

They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  extensive  reg  t      d  by  th    Y      =e        d    ts  t   b  tar 

the  Toungouskaa.     Unlike  the  Tartars,  they  possess         h    d  pt  th  f      m  d 

and  their  sole  employments  are  hunting  and  f  hi         1     g  th    f  pi  d  th     b!     k 

shores  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers.     They  u  arm         th      h  pt  tl     h  w  and 

arrow,  in  which  they  are  so  skilful,  that  they  fear  not  U>  attack  the  strongest  and  fiercest 
animals.  As  it  is  very  desirable,  however,  not  to  injure  the  precious  skins  of  the  fur-bear- 
ing species,  they  are  rather  desirous  to  take  them  by  art  or  stratagem,  and  show  wonderful 
ingenuity  in  the  contrivances  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose.  They  are  not  less  skil- 
'  ful  in  tracing  out  by  scent,  or  by  the  faintest  track,  the  ahimals  which  they  pursue.  In 
fishing,  they  use  little  boats  composed  of  the  rind  of  the  birch  or  of  the  larch  tree.  They 
have  n6  settled  abodes,  bat  wander  from  place  to  place,  guided  by  the  abundance  of  fish  and 
game,  or  by  the  mere  love  of  change.  It  costs  tjiem  very  little  trouble  to  construct  tem- 
porary abodes.  The  yourt,  or  summer  hut,  is  formed  merely  by  arraoglng  in  a  circular 
shape  a  number  of  wooden  poles,  and  giving  them  a  conical  roof  of  the  bark  of  the  birch 
tree.  Their  winter  abodes  also  consist  of  one  single  apartment,  the  wooden  walls  of  which 
are  more  strongly  put  together,  and  the  windows  are  formed  of  expanded  bladder.  The 
oven  which  heats  the  apartment  and  cooks  the  victuals  is  placed  in  a  corner ;  and  round  the 
room  are  benches,  on  which  the  Eimily  sit,  eat.  and  sleep ;  and  which,  being  hollow,  contain 
their  stores  and  provisions.  The  smoke  malies  its  way  through  an  aprture  in  the  roof 
stuffed  with  dry  grass  to  exclude  the  cold ;  in  its  way  tnither  it  fills  the  entire  hut,  but,  its 
own  lightness  causing  it  to  ascend,  there  is  left  a  space  near  the  floor  not  absolutely 
enveloped.  The.Tunguses  are  of  a  brownish  tint,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  atmosphere 
of  smoky  huts;  their  features  are  flat,  and  their  eyes  small;  though  neither  of  these 
characters  occurs  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Mongol  race,  nor  have  they  its  pecu- 
liar physiognomy.  They  are  described,  by  those  who  have  held  intercourse  with  them,  in 
terms  of  praise,  as  frank,  stout,  honest,  and  brave.  Though  professed  votaries  of  the  Sha- 
man creed,  they  combine  it  much  more  than  the  Burat  tribes  with  magical  observances  and 
Other  native  superstitions. 

The  Yakoutes  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  and  all  the  extent  of  wide  end  desolate 
plains  which  reach  thence  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  inroad  of  the  Mongols  and  Burala 
is  supposed  to  have  driven  them  fi'om  the  more  southern  tracts  which  tliey  originally  occu- 
pied.    Their  pursuits  and  habits  of  life  much  resemble  those  of  the  Tunguses,  though  they 
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are  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  leas  daring  and  active.  Far  to  the  nonli,  in  particular, 
they  dwindle  into  a  poor  and' stunted  race.  Unable  lo  procure  bread,  they  have  become,  in 
a  great  measure,  indifferent  to  it;  and  their  vegetable  food  consists  of  various  roots,  as 
onions,  garlic,  and  berries,  which  many  parts  of  their  territory  produce  in  peculiar  excel- 
lence. The  superstitious  habits  which  generally  prevail-among  the  natives  of  Siberia  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  their  utmost  pitch  among  the  Yakoutes.  They  reckon  thirteen  kinds  of 
evil  spirits,  with  the  dread  of  which  they  are  perpetually  haunted ;  and  the  influence  enjoy- 
ed by  their  magicians  is  unbounded.  Their  numbers,  according  to  the  census  of  1801 
amounted  to  42,956  males,  and  41,607  femelea. 

The  Ostiaks  are  a  numerous  Siberian  tribe,  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Obi  with 
its  tributaries,  and  the  plains  which  extend  iar  on  each  side  of  it.  Their  size  is  somewhat 
diminutive  ;  their  hair,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  tint,  floats  on  their  shoulders ;  and  their  fea- 
tures are  destitute  of  ali  beauty.  Their  habitations,  both  of  summer  and  winter,  are  nearly 
Birailar  to  those  of  the  Tunguses,  except  that  the  latter  frequently  contain  two  or  three 
ferailies,  divided  by  slight  partitions,  and  having  one  common  fireplace.  They  depend  for 
subsistence  chiefly  on  fishing,  though  they  give  chase  to  the  bear  and  various  fur-bearing' 
animals;  the  finest  of  which,  however,  are  now  found  only  in  the  eastern  regions.  In  these 
pursuits  they  display  indefatigable  activity,  which  their  detractors  impute  to  the  pressure  oi' 
want,  since  they  show  a  disposition,  .when  opportunity  serves,  to  sink  into  indolent  habits. 
They  are  said  to  be  distinguislied  by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
i>pen  hospitality.  Their  superstition  is  entirely  Uiat  of  the  old  rude  paganism,  without  any 
Hindoo  or  Mahometan  admixture.  In  their  tents  they  have  many  little  images,  before 
which  they  place  a  table,  and  lay  upon  it  snufl^  willow  liark,  flsh  oil,  and  whatever  com- 
modities they  themselves  consider  most  valuable.  In  return  for  these  gifts,  they  consider  as 
due  a  prosperous  fishing  and  hunting ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  lavish  donation,  these  fail,  their 
wrath  is  sometimes  kindled  against  their  divinities,  whom  they  even  dash  on  the  floor,  and 
break  in  pieces.  The  bear  is  the  object  of  a  sort;  of  fearful  worship ;  and,  in  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Russian  government,  they  wish  that,  if  it  be  not  fiilfilled,  they  may  be 
devoured  by  that  formidable  animal.  Their  favourite  amusement  consists  in  a  species  of 
dance,  in  which  they  imitate  to  the  life  the  motions  and  cries  of  the  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes 
with  which  they  are  'daily  conversant.  The  population,  by  the  census  of  1801,  is  stated  at 
17,2.36. 

To  the  north  of  all  the  races  now  surveyed,  on  the  extreme  shores  of  the 'Arctic  Ocean, 
wander  the  Samoyedes,  whom  the  poet  denominates  "  the  last  of  men."  They  present 
nearly  the  same  original  form  as  the  Tunguses,  but  want  and  hardship  have  sunk  them 
into  a  meagre  and  stunted  race.  They  have  a  flat,  round,  and  broad  fece,  large  thick  lips, 
a  wide  and  open  nose,  little  beard,  black  and  rough  hair  in  small  quantity.  Their  territory, 
along  these  dreary  shores,  extends  for  nearly  2000  miles,  from  the  European  frontier  to  the 
Olensk,  and  almost  tiD  the  Lena.  Placed  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Laplanders,  their 
habits  and  modes  of  life  are  almost  entirely  the  same.  All  their  wants  are  similarly  sup- 
plied by  the  rein-deer;  but  the  herds  which  they  have  tamed  are  employed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  conveyance ;  those  only  which  are  caught  in  the  chase  are  used  as  food,  and  their 
skins  converted  into  clothing.  On  the  sea-coast  they  attack  the  bear,  and  feed  on  his  flesh, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  whales  which  are  cast  ashore.  Fishing  on  the  rivers  is  consider- 
ed by  them  an  easy  and  luxurious  occupation.  In  autumn  they  are  chiefly  employed  in 
hunting  the  white  fox,  the  fur  of  which  afibrds  the  only  medium  by  which  they  can  obtain 
foreign  luxuries. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  local  features  of  Siberia,  beginning  at  its  western  or  European 
extremity,  we  find,  first,  the  already  described  mining  district  of  Cathcrinenberg.     It  is 

Eolitically  attached,  not  to  Siberia,  but  to  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frals.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Iset,  contains  2000 
houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  but  some  of  stone;  while  the  great  manufectories  are  of  brick 
roofed  with  thin  iron  plates.  Here  the  Russian  government  has  established  the  college  of 
mines,  which  presides  over  all  the  fonnderies,  114  in  number,  maintained  by  it  on  both  sides 
of  the  Urals; 

The  first  territory  that  is  wholly  Siberian  consists  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  w  hich 
embraces  the  territory  watered  by  the  Tobol,  the  Lower  Irtysch,  and  their  tributaries  It 
forms  an  expanse  of  wide  and  watery  steppes,  covered  with  deep  pastures  and  immense 
woods,  and  capable,  in  many  places,  were  culture  employed,  of  yielding  the  most  luxuriant 
cnips.  Pallaa  particularly  remarks  the  district  of  Isetsk,  or  the  plain  of  the  Iset,  about 
200  miles  square  of  tlie  very  finest,  rich,  black  soil,  capable  of  growing  harvests  tliat  might 
feed  a  nation;  yet  it  does  not  contain  above  57,891  inhabitants.  Of  the  same  chiracter  are 
the  plains  of  the  Lower  Tobol  and  Ischim.  Along  these  elevated  confines  of  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  roam  branches  of  the  Kirghise  horde,  against  whose  inroads  even  the  cordon  tbrm- 
cit  by  the  powerful  empire  of  Russia  is  not  always  a  secure  defence.    Everywhere  ll>9 
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basia  uf  the  population  is  Tarter ;  the  prevalent  race  in  the  interior  districts  is  the  Baschkir, 
rather  a  quiiit  and  substantial  people;  but  still,  as  among  other  Tartars,  their  industry  con- 
Btsls  in  the  rearing  of  horses,  and  their  indulgence  in  the  eatmg  of  horse-flesh  and  drinking 
of  mares'  milk  Fhe  absence  of  any  other  agricultural  industry  condemns  regions  to  waste 
that  are  capable  of  eupportin?  the  most  extensive  population.  As  to  manu&cture,  the  nnty 
process  which  can  deserve  Uiat  name  is  distillery,  for  the  products  of  which  there  exists 
but  too  extensive  a  demand.  Even  in  the  very  large  establishment  of  Count  Schouvalof^ 
!iowever,  the  machinery  is  so  rude,  and  the  tubes  so  defective,  that  a  quantity  of  steam 
t!scapeB,  sufficient  to  intoxicate  the  bystanders,  and  to  kindle  at  the  approacli  of  a  flame. 

While  the  open  country  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  still  ruder  native 
-ribes,  the  towns  have  a  character  very  decidedly  European.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
.(f  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  of  tdl  Siberia.  Its  principal  division  is  placed 
on  a  high  rocky  eminence  overlooking  a  majestic  plain,  in  which  the  Irtysch  and  the  Tobol 
blend  their  mighty  waters ;  wliile  the  horizon  is  closed  on  every  side  by  a  boundless  expanse 
of  forest.  Wiili  the  exception  of  the  government  houses  and  two  churches,  Tobolsk  is  built 
wholly  of  wood,  and  even  the  streets  are  paved  with  that  material.  The  edifices  are  not 
constructed  with  any  architectural  skill ;  but  the  walls  being  white,  and  all  the  cupolas 
gilded,  they  make  from  their  elevated  site  a  very  splendid  appearance.  The  chief  want  is 
water,  which  can  be  procured  only  by  a  laborious  caiTiage  from  the  grounds  below.  The 
lower  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  Tartar,  built  wholly  of  wood,  with  water  in 
abundance,  but  not  of  good  quality.  The  basis  of  the  social  system  at  Tobolsk  conoists  of 
exiles  banished  by  a  jealous  government  into  their  "prison  of  unbounded  wilds;"  and  from 
causes  formerly  specified,  t^e  society  is  upon  a  good  European  model,  and  Tobolsk  makes 
an  agreeable  residence.  The  literature  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  Gmelin  found 
somewhat  antiquated,  is  now,  by  the  frequent  passage  of  Russian  ofiicers,  brought  up  to  the 
latest  German  standard.  Ail  the  trade  of  Siberia  passes  through  Tobolsk.  As  soon  as  the 
first  influence  of  spring  has  melted  tie  snows,  the  merchants  are  seen  crowding  from  the 
west  to  traverse  the  long  tract  which  leads  to  the  Chinese  frontier  and  the  Eastern  Ocean ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  similar  crowds  are  seen  returning.  All  the  tributes  of  fur, 
collected  from  the  tenants  of  the  boundless  deserts,  are  accumulated  at  Tobolsk. 

In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  province  of  Tobolsk  are  Tara  on  the  Irtysch ; 
Jalutorosk  and  Kurgan  on  the  Tobol,  and  Tumen  on  the  Taura ;  small  towns  surrounded  by 
rich  pastures,  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to  live  in  coarse  abundance,  and  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  tallow,  and  hides. 

To  the  north  this  region  presents  a  very  diiferent  aspect,  as  the  Obi  rolls  to  the  Northern 
Ocean.  Its  dark  and  frozen  waves  are  bordered  by  icy  plains,  or  vast  forests  of  gloomy 
pine,  amid  which  a  few  handfuls  of  stunted  and  shivering  natives  erect  their  yourts  or 
moveable  tents.  The  Russians  Content  themselves  with  maintaining  here  stations  with  a. 
commissary  and  a  few  troops,  not  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  hostility  which  is  not  to  be 
apprehended,  but  for  collecting  the  fiir  tribste,  which,  though  not  very  burdensome,  would 
not  be  giien  quite  spontaneously.  Sourgout,  above  the  junction  with  the  Irtysch,  is  sur- 
roundpd  by  a  palisade,  contains  two  churches,  and  1^8  houses.  Here  grain  cannot  ripen ; 
but  white  and  black  foxes,  with  other  game,  are  found  in  abundance.  Samarov,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  is  a  position  nearly  similar.  Still  farther  to  the  north  is  the 
district  and  post  of  Berezov,  where  domestic  animals  indeed  may  still  he  reared,  hut  tho 
rein-deer  can  alone  bt  used  with  advantage.  Finally,  upon  the  Obi,  before  it  opens  into 
the  great  bay  of  that  name,  stands  Obdorsk,  a  post  of  a  few  hovels  and  about  twenty-five 
Cossacks,  who  collect  the  tribute  of  these  desolate  tracts.  Amid  the  naked  mountains  of 
this  northern  extremity  of  Asia,  attempts  have  been  in  vain  made  to  introduce  the  plants 
and  animals  of  civilised  life ;  in  a  short  time  they  have  uniformly  perished. 

Returning  Co  Tobolsk,  and  proceeding  thence  southwards,  we  come  to  the  province  of 
Omsk  and  the  government  of  Tomsk,  stretching  along  the  Upper  Irtysch  and  Obi,  and 
separated  from  Tartary  by  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  Of  this  region,  already  nofjced  as  one 
of  the  most  metalliferous  in  the  world,  the  produce  would  exceed  even  the  vast  amount  of 
that  on  the  Urals,  were  not  the  land  carriage  too  heavy  for  the  bulky  metals.  Though  fine 
pasture  districte  exist  in  these  provinces,  as  in  those  on  the  western  rivers,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  of  equal  extent,  and  a  great  part  of  their  surface  consists  of  long  chains  of  little 
saline  lakes,  In  these  the  mineral  covers  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake  with  a  layer  of  tne 
most  brilliant  whiteness;  but  there  is  no  room  for  the  assertion  which  has  been  founded 
on  this  appearance,  and  which  represents  them  as  investing  it  with  a  crust  like  ice.  The 
steppe  of  Baraba,  and  others  which  extend  along  these  dreary  regions,  are  almost  covered 
with  a  forest  of  willows  and  other  aquatics,  and  the  eir  is  very  pestilential.  The  inhabitants, 
IB  Mr,  Holman  informs  us,  believe  that  there  are  plants  which  emit  poisonous  effluvia, 
but  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  usual  marsh  miasma.  The  natives  here  are  miserably 
poor,  living  in  huts  half  sunk  in  the  around,  covered  with  long  coals  of  sheej^kin,  and  in 
perpetual  fear  of  Tartar  mcursion.     This  last  circumstance,  notwithstanding  ail  the  prc- 
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eaiitions  used  by  the  government,  leaves  uninhabited  large  and  fine  pastoral  tracts  along  the 
southern  border. 

The  whole  of  this  frontier  presents  featu»es  indicative  of  some  great  revolution,  physical 
and  political.  Bveryvirhere  are  found  bones  of  elephants,  buflaloes,  and  other  huge  animals, 
that  belong  fo  another  and  a  distant  climate,  and  some  even  to  varieties  that  are  no  longer 
known  to  exist.  Another  feature  consists  in  a  vast  number  of  fomba,  extending  alonff  the 
whole  of  this  line,  and  which  were  £lled  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  coins,  arms,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  chiefs  who  ruled  over  a  wealthy  and  powerflj)  people.  At  the  time  of 
the  earliest  tovellers,  tliese  tombs  were  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  a 
regular  employment  to  search  them ;  but,  by  the  latest  accounts,  they  are  now  so  com- 
jiletely  rifled,  as  no  longer  to  repay  the  trouble  of  examination.  There  are  remains  of 
edifices,  but  not  corresponding  to  the  grandeur  of  the  sepulchral  monuments.  One  ruin  of 
considerable  feme,  called  Semipalatnoi,  or  the  Seven  Palaces,  appeared  to  Pallas  evidently 
of  Bucharian  origin.  He  was  much  more  struck  by  the  ruins  of  Ablaikit,  a  temple  which 
tradition  reports  as  erected  by  a  Calmuck  prince  of  the  name  of  Abloie.  It  was  filled  with 
upwards  of  forty  unages,  representing  all  those  huge,  deformed,  and  often  monstrous  deities 
which  are  the  objects  of  Shaman  adoration.  They  were  half  male,  half  female ;  some  had 
ten  ft-ces  and  seven  arms;  the  features  of  others  were  hideous  and  inflamed.  The  edifice 
was  sustaining  daily  injury  from  the  Eussian  and  Kirghise  troops;  and  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  were  found  in  great  abundance  by  the  earlier  travellers,  only  a  few  fragments 
remained. 

Upon  this  line  the  Russians  maintain  their  grand  chain  of  fortresses,  by  which  the  frontier 
is  imperfectly  defended  from  the  inroads  of  the  Kirghises,  Omsk,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
contains  the  head-quarters,  and  a  garrison  of  4000  men,  with  7500  inhabitants.  This  gar- 
rison. Captain  Cochrane  describes  as  maintained  in  admirable  order.  Government  even 
supports  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  military,  as  well  as  another  for  those  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  limitary  post  is  at  Semipalatnoi,  where  2000  men  were  stationed  in  garrrison 
under  as  good  management  as  at  Omsk.  Here  is  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  Tartars  and 
Bucharians,  bringing  the  merchandise  of  interior  Asia,  and  oflen  their  plunder,  to  exchange 
for  tobacco  and  brandy.  A  little  ferther  up  the  Irtysch  is  Ubinslt,  "  a  dirty  little  spot,  called 
here  a  town,"  and  at  a  small  distance  beyond  is  Bouktarma,  close  upon  the  boundary  of  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Captain  Cochrane  describes  this  as  one  of  the  most  romantic 
spots  in  the  world.  From  a  vast  plain  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage,  but  witbont 
a  tree  or  a  shruK  a  number  of  detached,  rocky,  precipitous  granite  mountains  start  up  and 
spread  in  various  directions.     Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  pasture  with  which  this 

Clain  is  covered,  it  is  a  complete  desert ;  "  all  this  fair  and  fertile  tract  is  abandoned  to  wild 
easts,  merely  to  constitute  a  neutral  territory." 

To  the  east  of  Omsk  is  the  government  of  Tomsk,  the  seat  of  those  immense  mineral 
operations  which  have  been  repeatedly  noticed.  Kholyvan  is  now  nearly  deserted,  less  from 
the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  than  of  the  tunber,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  requisite,  the 
metak  being  difficult  of  fijsion.  The  town,  therefore,  is  at  present  small,  and  little  frequented, 
Bamaoul,  to  which,-  as  already  observed,  all  the  metals  drawn  from  the  huge  mineral  mass 
of  the  Schlangenberg  are  brought  to  be  smelted,  is  now  the  principal  town  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  found  by  a  late  traveller  to  contain  8000  inhabitants,  and  appeared  the  happiest, 
best  governed,  and  neatest  place  in  Siberia, 

North-east  of  Kholyvan  is  Tomsk,  the  capital,  which,  lying  on  the  high  road  from  Tobolsk 
eastward,  is  a  great  thorouglifare.  Being  used,  however,  almost  solely  as  a  passage,  the 
business  done  there,  though  enough  to  support  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000,  does  not 
maintain  them  in  any  stirring  or  active  state.  TraveUers  agree  that  drunkenness,  and  the 
habit  of  low  sensual  indulgences,  those  besetting  sins  of  all  the  Siberians,  are  carried  to  a 
peculiar  height  at  Tlimsk.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  very  fine,  wears  a  genera] 
aspect  of  misery,  and  is  over-run  with  birch  and  brushwood.  The  cottages  of  the  inhabitants 
are  extremely  poor,  and  the  little  produce  that  is  raised  is  half  eaten  by  large  herds  of 
field  mice.  Tomsk,  however,  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  whiskey,  brought 
from  the  distilleries  on  the  Tobol  and  the  Iset  for  the  supply  of  the  eastern  districts. 
Kutznetsk,  on  the  Upper  Tom,  is  a  small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  a  state  of 
lazy  abundance. 

The  direct  and  now  most  frequented  route  fi'om  Tomsk  into  the  government  of  Yeniseisk, 
leads  through  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk,  the  sol!  of  which  is  among  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  capable  of  yieldmg  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  not  of  wheat,  for  which  the  climate 
is  loo  severe,  but  of  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  which  can  endure  the  cold.  It  is  cultivated 
with  some  measure  of  industry,  by  a  race  of  Tartars,  palled  Sluschiviea,  whose  habits,  how- 
ever, are  chiefly  pastoral.  The  town  contains  about  3500  inhabitants,  not  exempt  from  the 
reigning  vices  of  the  country,  but  by  recent  accounts  it  appears  to  have  been  much  improved 
by  an  intelligent  governor. 

To  the  north  of  Krasniwarsk,  in  a  much  bleaker  region,  is  found  the  considerable  town  of 
Yeniseisk,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name.    The  land  route  by  it  to 
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western  Siberia  ia  cireiiitouB ;  hut  its  position  upon  the  great  river  ftom  which  it  derives  ita 
name,  at  a  very  short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the  almost  equal  tributaryof  the  Angara, 
renders  it  a  great  centre  of  the  river  intercourse  of  Siberia.  A  water  communication  wilh 
Tobolsk  is  formed  by  the  Ket,  which  falls  into  the  Ohi.  On  this  dreary  tract  is  found  Narym, 
a  village  with  a  church,  and  100  houses,  established  solely  to  collect  from  these  wide  regions 
the  tribute  of  furs. 

The  Yenisei,  after  passing  Yeniseisk,  rolls  for  upwards  of  1000  miles  to  the  Northern 
Ocean,  through  a  desert  still  more  vast  and  dreary  than  that  of  the  Lower  Obi.  Turuk- 
shansk,  or  Mangasea,  is  the  name  given  U)  this  awful  world  of  desolation.  It  is  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  Tunguses,  who,  not  in  their  persons,  hut  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  sub- 
sistence, even  in  the  construction  of  their  winter  and  summer  houses,  considerably  resemble 
the  Esquimaux.  Turukshansfc,  in  the  Russian  archives  called  a  city,  is  the  smallest,  per- 
haps that  bears  the  name,  not  having  more  than  100  inhabitants,  who  mostly  reside  within 
a  little  wooden  fort  defended  by  four  guns.  The  trade  and  tribute  of  furs  are  the  only 
source  of  subsistence.  Its  situation  at  the  junction  of  tiie  great  tributary  of  tlie  Lower 
Tonngouska  is  fevourable  lor  this  purpose.  The  vicinity  is  dreary,  hnt  enlivened  by  num- 
berless flights  of  waterfowl.  - 
■  From  Yeniseisk  and  KraanoyarsJt,  population  and  commerce  take  a  southern  direction, 
and  centre  themselves  at  Irkoulsk.  The  position  of  this  capital  altogether  fits  it  to  be  the 
emporium  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  Angara  enables  it  to  communicate  on  one  side  with  the 
western  rivers,  on  the  other  with  the  Baikal  Sea,  and  that  point  of  the  Chinese  frontier 
which  is  the  scgne  of  the  most  active  land  commerce  of  Russia.  The  Lena,  again,  which 
takes  its  rise  not  far  distant,  connects  it  with  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  with  immense  tracts, 
which,  though  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  and  even  comforts  of  life,  abound  In  the  most 
precious  fiirs.  Its  prosperity  and  growth  have,  therefore,  been  rapid ;  and,  from  being  a 
secondary  city,  dependent  upon  Tobolsk,  it  has  been  raised  to  be  the  seat  of  a  government 
which  comprehends  all  the  eastern  tracts  now  (o  be  described.  Travellers  generally  describe 
Irkoulsk  as  now  the  handsomest  in  external  appearance,  and  the  most  elegant  as  to  society, 
of  any  in  Siberia.  The  houses,  indeed,  are  chiefly  of  wood ;  but  the  streets  are  broad  and 
spacious;  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  there  are  twelve  handsome  churches. 
The  population,  by  the  last  census,  consisted  of  11,292,  and  has  probably  increased  since. 
The  principal  inhabitants  consist  of  merchants,  chiefly  connected  with  houses  in  SL  Peters- 
burg, and  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  government.  Captain  Cochrane  laments,  as 
the  main  bar  to  social  enjoyment,  the  jealousy  which  reigns  between  these  two  parties ;  yet 
of  such  local  and  precarious  application  are  those  remarks,  that  Mr.  Holman,  his  contcmpo- 
raiy,  considers  the  agreement  between  those  very  classes  to  be  a  subject  of  agreeable  sur- 
prise. Both  being  in  the  habit  of  passing  to  Europe,  have  introdticed  whatever  is  most  recent 
in  its  literature,  as  well  as  in  musical  and  dramatic  performance.  A  small  library  has  been 
formed,  as  well  us  a  collection  of  natural  hisWiy;  and  government,  among  other  seminaries, 
has  founded  a  school  for  the  ihatructbn  of  the  Japanese.  The  shops  of  Irkoutsk  are  filled 
with  nankeens,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  and  other  articles  of  Chinese  dress  and  furniture, 
and  it  has  almost  the  aspect  of  a  Chinese  city. 

Ascending  the  Angara  from  Irkoutsk,  we  enter  the  wide  inland  sea  of  the  Baikal,  which, 
as  one  of  the  grand  features  of  Asiatic  Russia,  has  been  already  described.  Beyond  it  to 
the  south,  a  scene  opens  altogether  Mongolian.  The  country  presents  the  sandy  plains  of 
Eastern  Tarlary,  intermixed,  occasionally,  wilh  good  pastures.  The  Mongols,  with  the  cog- 
nate tribe  of  the  Burats,  fill  all  the  country;  and  even  the  Russian  colonists  imitate  theii 
manners  and  language.  The  religion  of  the  Lama  is  celebrated  in  all  its  pomp  of  sound 
and  image ;  tea,  formed  as  in  Thibet  into  a  pulpy  mass,  is  the  favourite  beverage :  all  the 
habits  and  system  of  life  are  those  of  Middle  Asia,  Nertchinsk  is  the  name  given  to  this 
south-east  corner  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  town  of  that  name  was  once  frequented  as 
the  main  route  to  Kiakhta ;  but  since  the  merchants  have  preferred  to  ascend  the  Selinga, 
Nertchbsfc  derives  its  importance  solely  from  its  mines  of  lead  and  silver,  which  are  very 
abundant.  Their  annual  produce  is  usually  40,000  lbs,  of  lead ;  from  which  are  extrj'^ted 
250  lbs,  of  silver.  The  mmes,  like  others,  are  worked  by  exiled  convicts,  whose  situatVi  is 
peculiarly  hopeless,  as  the  Chinese  never  harbour  them.  Westward  from  these  metalliterous 
chains  stretch  the  Yabionoy  mountains,  the  most  rugged,  and  perhaps  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
great  chain  which  here  crosses  Asia.  Thick  and  continued  threats,  rocks,'  steeps,  morasses, 
and  snow,  cover  all  their  higher  pimiaclea ;  these  features  render  them  impenetrable,  unless 
to  a,  few  daring  huntera,  who  make  their  way  by  paths  scarcely  distinguishable  fhjm  the 
track  of  wild  beasts.  The  prevailing  form  is  tliat  of  anumber  of  pyramids  uniting  in  a  broad 
summit  resembling  an  apple;  whence  is  derived  the  appellation  Yabionoy. 

In  order  to  fecililato  the  route  to  Kiakhta  up  the  Selinga,  the  Russians  have  built  upon 
that  river  Oudinsk  and  Selinginsk,  small  towns,  in  a  barren  country,  and  merely  supported 
by  this  transit  Kiakhta  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  busiest  scene  of  the  commerce 
of  Northern  Asia,  having  been  fixed  upon  by  tl|e  treaty  of  1728,  as  the  only  point  at  whitli 
take  place  between  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  and  China.    It  stands  on  a 
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nakeiJ,  somewhat  elevated  plain,  with  lofly  granite  peaKs  rising  round  it  on  every  side.  It 
is  closely  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Maimatchin,  crowded  with  Chinese  merchants,  who 
resort  thither  tor  the  purposes  of  this  trade.  The  towns,  however,  are  distinct}  and  each  ia 
Kurrounded  by  its  separate  fortification.  Ports  built  on  the  pinnacle  of  two  opposite 
mountains  mark  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  being  surmounted  on  the  Russian  side  with  a 
cross,  on  the  Chinese  side  with  a  cone  or  pyramid.  In  consequence  of  the  influx  of  strangers, 
the  manners  are  said  to  be  more  polished  and  sociable  than  in  other  towns  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
and  the  two  nations  mingle  cordially  jn  social  intercourse  The  Russians  are  even  invited 
to  the  place,  and  entertained  there ,  though,  on  the  tolling  of  a  bell  at  sunset,  they  must  all 
hastily  quit  it.  The  European  residenla  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  drink  vast  quantities 
of  tea,  and  even  annoy  visiters  by  pressmg  upon  them  a  beverage  not  generally  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  Russian  palate 

Prom  Irkoutsk,  a  north  east  route  of  600  miles  leads  lo  Kirensk,  situated  on  the  Lena, 
where  it  first  begins  to  be  a  ruer  of  impo-tance,  and  m  a  position  equally  convenient  to 
travellers  from  Irkoutsk  and  from  the  Yenisei  The  last  traces  of  rich  vegetation  are  here 
produced  by  a  fertile  soil,  even  amid  the  severity  of  the  climate.  It  is  also  well  situaled  for 
the  trade  in  furs ;  and  its  sturgeon  is  reckoned  flie  best  in  Siberia.  With  aO  these  advan- 
tages it  in  no  more  than  a  village  of  about  100  houses. 

Entering  the  province  of  Yakutsk,  we  come  to  Istkut  and  Olekminsk,  situated  on  the  Leiiu, 
as  it  descends  into  the  frozen  regions,  which  are  merely  small  posts  formed  for  the  collection 
offers,  and  for  stages  on  the  road  to  Yakutsk.  Yakutsk,  in  the  heart  of  this  frozen  territory, 
has  still  pretenabns  to  the  name  of  a  city,  since  its  ill-built  wooden  houses  contain  about 
7000  inhabilanla  Kotlimg  can  be  more  bleak  than  its  situation  and  environs.  A  few  crops 
of  rye  are  sown  on  a  rich  soil,  but  under  a  complete  uncertainty  whether  they  will  ever 
ripen,  in  a  climate  where,  in  the  end  of  June,  the  ground  is  still  deeply  fi-ozen,  and  early  in 
September  the  Lena  is  passable  on  sledges.  Still,  it  is  rendered  a  place  of  some  importance 
1^  the  rich  furs  which  are  either  caught  in  the  surrounding  region,  or  brought  from  tlie  oppo- 
site coast  of  America.  The  merchants  make  very  high  profits,  both  by  the  enormous  price 
dt  which  they  sell  tobacco,  spirits,  and  other  European  commodities,  and  the  low  rate  al 
which  they  obtain  those  of  the  natives  in  exchange. 

On  the  Lower  Lena  and  Olensk,  and  within  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Russians 
havo  established  Gigansk  and  Olensk,  small  posts  for  hunting  and  tribute.  Near  the  mouths 
of  these  rivers,  the  Northern  Ocean  presents  a  number  of  isles,  of  which  some  are  large. 
They  have  been  carefelly  examined  by  the  hunter  Liackol^  who  discovered,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  200  miles  fi'om  the  shore,  an  extensive  coast,  to  which  some  have  given  the 
name  of  New  Siberia,  The  Russian  government  sent  afterwards  to  examirte  it  more  care- 
fully, but  without  being  able  to  ascertain  its  extent  and  boundaries.  Some  even  imagined 
them  to  extend  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  connected  with  the  continent  of  America;  but 
this  Bupporition  is  now  abandoned.  The  aspect  of  these  shores  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
dreary  and  desolate ;  but  they  present  one  indication  that  is  truly  extraordinary,  an.1  gives 
much  room  for  thought  to  those  who  speculate  on  the  changes  and  destiny  of  the  earth. 
There  are  found  numerous  bones  and  other  remains  of  the  elephant,  an  animal  now  alto- 
gether foreign  to  this  part  of  the  globe,  or  to  any  which  is  not  separated  from  it  by  nearly  a 
fourth  of  its  circuit.  Remains  of  (hat  huge  animal,  of  an  extinct  race,  the  mammoth,  are 
also  found  at  this  extremity  of  Siberia. 

Proceeding  from  Yakutsk  eastward,  we  come  to  the  district  of  Okolsk,  wiiich  presents  a 
more  active  and  thriving  scene.  The  traveller  who  ascends  the  Aldan  and  the  Joudama, 
and  after  a  short  portage  descends  the  Okola,  reaches  Okotsk,  the  emporium  of  the  north- 
eastern seas  of  Asia,  It  is  a  neal^  thriving,  improving  town,  situated  on  n,  long  narrow  ridgo 
between  the  sea  and  the  river,  and  containing  1500  inhabitants.  Nearly  half  of  these  are 
in  the  employ  of  government,  which  maintains  them  at  an  expense  of  10,000/. ;  which  sum, 
however,  the  revenues  of  the  district  do  not  pay.  Okotsk  collects  all  the  furs  and  skins  of 
Karatchatka  and  of  north-western  America,  which  last  branch  has  of  late  received  a  great 
augmentatioa 

A  large  and  long  peninsula,  of  peculiar  character,  called  Kamtchatka,  extends  into  the 
ocean  wiich  waters  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  This  territorj^is  alwut  600  miles  in 
length,  by  300  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  position  on  the  globe  ought  to  give  to  the  greater 
part  of  it  a  climate  like  that  of  Britain ;  but  the  winds  blowing  from  the  plains  of  Siberia, 
and  from  the  vast  polar  seas  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  induce  an  Arctic  chmate,  and  allow 
scarcely  three  months  of  summer.  This  cold  is  increased  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
traverses  nearly  its  whole  length,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise,  as  already  observed,  to  an 
extraordinary  height.  Attemptsliave  in  vain  been  mtude  to  rear,  in  Kamtchatka,  the  coarsest 
kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  most  northern  climates.*  There  are,  however,  berries  of 
various  kinds,  some  roots,  which,  when  dried,  supply  the  place  of  bread ;  and  a  gramineous 
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p.ant,  from  which  thoy  contrive  to  extract  a  spirit.  But  tlie  main  compensation  is  in  tho 
profusion  of  animal  life,  which  fills  alike  earth,  water,  and  aix,  and  m  wb:ch  no  territory  on 
the  globe  seeins  to  rival  this.  A  sportsman  who  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  his  favourite 
amuEement  the  pleasures  of  civilised  life  would  find  Kamtchatka  a  paradise.  The  land  ani 
mals  aiTord  a  valuable  prize,  being  all  covered  with  rich  fiirs,  and  very  abundant.  Thougt 
not  quite  so  fine  as  those  of  Siberia,  they  ggg 
form  the  basis  of  a  considerable  trade.  The 
coasts  swarm  with  seals  and  other  marine 
animals  ;  !he  rocks  are  coated  with  shell- 
fish ;  the  bays  are  almost  choked  with  her- 
rings, and  the  rivers  with  salmon.  Flocks 
of  grouse,  woodcocks,  wild  geese,  and  ducks, 
darken  the  air.  Thus  the  inhabitants  obtain ' 
inabundhncenot  only  food,  but  full  materials, 
for  that  gluttonous  indulgence  to  which  they 
Man  of  K.ii.iri.»ika  ^-^e   addicted.     They  form  a  peculiar  race       ,.„,„»,,  u,n.iiu.„:u...u.. 

{Jigs.  685.  and  686.),  with  flat  features, 
small  eyes,  thm  lips,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  Their  stature  is  diminutive,  with- large  head 
and  shortilegs.  Since  the  Russian  sway  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  they  were  wont  to 
wage  with  considerable  fory  they  have  passed  into  a  peaceable,  honest,  lazy,  drunken,  ser- 
•  Ihe  lu  u  e  and  add  ed  o  coarse  sensuality.  They  have  houses  both 
for  winter  and  summer  (/^.6S7.).  The 
former,  composed  of  branches  of  trees, 
plastered  with  clay,  are  half  sunk  in  the 
ground ;  and  in  the  interior  one  lamp,  fed 
'^'J'f~vJ^^»^^^§i^(.*s5'^^^^S£l*  n  tb  train  oil,  lights,  wartns,  and  cooks 

^^^^^^^i^^siS^^^tS^^^^^S^'^     the  victuals  of  two  families.     The  sum- 
er-house   has  a  peculiar  structure,  its 
floor  being  raised   by  posts,  twelve  or 
rteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  leav- 
g  beneath  an  empty  space,  in  which 
e  fish  is  hung  up  to  dry.     In  their  do 
e  of  dogs  harnessed  to  the  sledges 
ire  of  no  peculiar  siae  or  strength, 
fed  on  the  offal  of  fish,  and  in  sum- 
mer are   turned   out   to  find 
their  own  food,   their  return 
being  certam  at  the  approach 
of  tlie  mclement  season.     In 
Iraielling,   the   driver  yokes 
them   two   and   tno   ibreaot, 
and  from  four  to  ten  in  one 
vehicle,     according     to     the 
weight    to    be    drawn       He 
llien   places    him-flt    in   Ine 
slpdge   which  is  m  the  form 
of  a   ba'iket,  with   two   ends 
Eftidn  aoi  Don-  j^^„g^  up  ^   ^^  ^^  ordinary 

skill  is  required  to  prevent  both  rider  and  carnage  from  being  overturned  on  the  rugged 
ground  over  which  it  is  frequently  dragged.  At  their  high  festivals,  the  Kamtchadales  give 
themselves  up  to  an  almost  frantic  mirt^  which  astonishes  those  who  have  viewed  the  slug- 
gishness of  their  ordinary  deportment  Their  favourite  dance  is  one  in  which  all  the  actions 
and  motions  of  the  bear  are  represented  to  Ihe  life;  and  the  vblent  and  uncouth  attitudes 
assumed  for  this  purpose  excite  in  the  spectators  rapturous  admiration. 

Although  the  Kamtchadales,  bj  connection  with  Russia,  have  gained  an  exemption  from 
*Br,  they  have  suffered  deeply  frora  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  and  of  various  con- 
tagbus  diseases.  Their  numbers  have  thus  been  diminished,  and  do  not  at  present  exceed 
4600,  of  whom  little  more  than  half  are  natives ;  the  rest  Russians  and  Koriaks.  Bolche- 
retak  and  Nischnei-Kamtchatka,  are  small  villafies,  which  pass  for  towns ;  but  the  only  place 
of  any  real  importance  is  Petropaulowsk.pr  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  a  thnvmg 
ittle  port,  by  which  tlic  merchants  of  Okotsk  carry  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  Kamtchatka. 
An  Archipelago  of  small  islands,  called  the  Kuriles,  stretch  fram  the  southern  point  of 
iJamtchatka  toTesso.  a  line  of  nearly  800  miles.  Twenty-two  are  known,  of  which  nine- 
teen are  subject  to  Russia,  Some  are  uninhabited,  from  the  want  of  water ;  others  rival 
Kamtchatka  in  the  abundance  of  game  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  peaceable  and  wel 
dispoEed  1  the'/  live  nearly  as  the  Kamtchadales,  but  in  a  neater  and  more  civiliaed  manner 


mestic  habits,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  i 
Ifig.  685.),  and  employed  to  draw  them.  These  dogf 
but  resemble  our  mountain  or  shepherd  dogs.    They  a 
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and  some  of  the  soulhem  islands  have  imbibed  a  tincture  of  Japanese  habits.     Their  sub- 
jectmo  lo  Russia  consists  almost  wholly  in  paying  a  tribute  of  furs  and  eea-caivea. 

A  wild  and  remote  country  yet  remains,  in  (he  extremity  of  Asia,  into  which  only  a  few 
daring  adventurers  attempt  to  penetrate.  All  the  features  of  Siberia  are  on  an  extensive 
scale ;  but  scarcely  any  rival  the  immensity  of  ila  eastern  deserts.  Those  who  set  out  from 
lakulsk  for  tlie  peninsula  of  the  Tchulchi  have  to  traverse  nearly  2000  miles,  in  which 
there  is  only,  at  eax;h  interval  of  200  of  300  miles;  a  post  of  eight  or  ten  huts.  On  the 
mtermediale  spaces  are  placed,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  yourts.  or  little  smai 
wooden  huts,  at  the  precise  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  each  other,  with  a  fire-place 
m  the  middle,  for  which  the  pine-woods  always  supply  plenty  of  fuel.  At  length  they  reach 
Mischnci-Kolyrask,  on  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  Ihc  Kolima.  This  town, 
as  It  is  here  called,  consisiB  of  fifty  wooden  houses,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  The  soil 
yields  neither  gram  nor  herbage ;  but  a  few  horses  and  cows  are  kept  half  alive  by  cropping 
the  tops  of  the  bushes.     In  return,  the  waters  yield  food  in  boundless  profusion. 

The  gulfs  of  the  Kolima  and  Anadir,  belonging  to  the  opposite  oceans,  enclose  the  ex- 
treme peninsula  of  the  Tcku/eki  {Jig.  689.). 
This  race,  in  their  rude  retreat,  have  pre- 
served entire  the  independence  so  long 
lost  by  all  the  other  nations  of  Siberia, 
They  meet  the  Russians,  however,  ibr 
purposes  of  traffic,  at  the  fair  of  Ostrona^ 
which,  when  visited  by  Captain  Cochrane, 
was  the  resort  of  about  200  Tchutchi  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  and  500  rein- 
deer. Tiiey  are  a  stout,  rough,  honest, 
bold,  and  fearless  race.  Dear-bought  e: 
porience  has  rendered  them  < 


.,  jealous  of  the  Russian  traders,  and  by 

means  bo  easily  cheated  as  formerly.     They  take  off  about  40,000  pounds  of  1  ba        a 
aging  three  rubles  a  pound,  with  various  little  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,    n  1  t  y       n 
return  for  which,  they  give  sea-horse  teeth,  various  skins  and  furs  of  sea  and  1  nd    n  m  Is, 
IJie  produce  of  their  own  coast,  of  the  neighbourmg  islands,  and  of  the  oppos  te    oa       I 


America, 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

JAPAN. 

Japan  bears  an  affinity  to  China,  in  the  nature  of  its  institutions,  tha  character  of  its  inha- 
Ditants,  and  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  which  separate  it  fiom  the  rest  of  the 
world,  Asia,  in  general,  forms  a  vast  continent  of  broad  and  unbroken  dimensions ;  but  to 
the  east  and  south-east,  it  presents  archipelagoes  of  islands,  so  large  as  to  constitute  entire 
kingdoms.  The  three  which  constitute  Japan  have,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  claimed 
the  title  of  empire.  The  empire  of  Japan  is  in  feet  so  great,  so  populous,  and  marked  by 
such  striking  and  peculiar  features,  that,  notwithstanding  the  complete  state  of  msulation  in 
which  it  holds  itself  from  other  nations,  it  justly  attracts  a  large  share  of  the  curiosity  of 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Japan  consists  of  three  principal  islands,  one  very  large,  and  two  smaller,  which,  being 
eeparated  trom  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  form  altogether  one  long,  winding,  irre- 
gular range  of  territory.  The  enUre  length,  in  an  oblique  line,  from  point  to  point,  scarcely 
fails  short  of  lOOO  miles;  while  the  breadth,  in  some  places  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty 
seldom  exceeds  100,  and  never,  unless  in  its  most  expanded  central  point,  amounts  to  20o' 
Niphon,  by  much  tlie  largest,  is  about  800  miles  long ;  Kiusiu,  or  Ximo,  150  miles  long  by 
120  broad;  Sikokf,  or  Sicoco,  90  long,  by  50  broad.  The  other  islands  are  mere  detached 
and  local  objects.  The  southern  part  of  the  large  contiguous  island  of  Jesso,  comprehending 
all  of  it  that  is  valuable  and  improvable,  is  completely  colonised  and  possessed  bv  the  Ja- 
panese. ' 

The  stormy  seas  which  dash  around  Japan  form  the  most  prominent  feature  in  its  geo- 
graphical posiljon.  To  the  east  it  feces  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  which, 
with  the  intervention  of  scarcely  a  single  island,  reaches  fifty  degrees  across  to  the  coisl 
of  America.  The  south-western  point  of  (he  range  comes  almost  in  contact  with  Corea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  strait  of  about  eighty  miles.  Proceediuij  to  the  north 
Mst,  It  recedes  contmually  fi'om  Asia,  tiU  it  leaves  an  espanse,  neariy  700  miles  hroad,  called 
Uie  Sea  of  Japan.  At  the  northenj  extremity  this  sea  is  narrowed  by  the  large  islands  of 
a  species  o   c  ose  bay,  ^^ 
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b^jf^aneil  abrupt,  and  striking  {Jig.  691J,  withoui,  »iiy  single 
,„,  ^  ""  leatore    thai.,  is    very   prominent. 

Bugged  chutes  traverse  its  interior, 
from  eeverai  of  whti^  volcanic  fire 
IB  thrown  up;  and  Fusi,  the  Ji^h- 
est,  IB  covered  with  almost  perpetual 
snow,  ,0n  the  whole,  however,  theap 
inequalities  of  surface  are  no  ourar 
than  necessary  to  supply  thETini^-' 
ture  requLBite  in  bo  hot  a  climate ; 
and  an  ample  proportion  of  the  Bur- 
fece  of  Japan  consists  of  rich  val- 
leys and  extended  plains,  on  which 
all  tl  o  arlicks  of  tropical  prjduce  grow  m  the  utmost  abundance.  "Streams,  pouring  dOivn 
from  ll  a  intpnor  heights,  traverse  5ib  plains  in  ei  dle^s  numbers,  and  in  every  direpBn ; 
but,  in  this  narrow  belt,  the  receptacle  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  too  ne^f  to  allow  them  to 
acquire  the  character  of  great  rivers.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  magnitude ;  but  Jhe  coast 
is  indented  with  many  deep  and  broad  bays,  which  penetrate  the  interior,  and  afford  the  most 
important  aid  to  internal  commerce. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography 
SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

These  islands  contain  several  volcanoes  of  considerable  extent,  concerning  which  some 
few  details  have  been  published  by  travellers;  but  the  geognostical  relations  of  the  other 
formations  of  the  group  are  not  known  to  us. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  abound  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  gold  is  obtained 
principally  from  a  pyritical  ore  of  copper;, smaller  quantities  are  collected  ftom  alluvial  soils 
of  various  descriptions.  Rich  mines  of  silver  are  said  to  occur  in  the  province  of  Bungn, 
and  the  moat  northerly  parts  near  Kattami,  There  are  considerable  copper  mines  in  difer- 
ent  district.  Iron  is  said  to  occur  but  seldom,  or  it  is  less  extensively  mined  than  copper,  as 
the  natives  do  not  roalte  so  much  nse  of  it  as  most  other  nations.  ITiey  sometimes  employ 
it  in  the  manufecture  of  arras,  knives,  scissors,  and  other  necessary  implements.  The  gold 
and  copper  are  coined  into  money.  Cinnahar,  the  ore  of  mercury,  is  also  met  with  in  Japan, 
Sulphur  is  found  in  great  abundance;  coal  occurs  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces; 
beautiful  kinds  of  amber  were  received  by  Thunberg  from  the  natives;  and  a  r^disli  brown 
naphtha  is  used  for  burning.  Asbestos,  porcelain  oarfh,  tourmaline,  schorl,  ani  jnarble  are 
also  enumerated  among  the  mineral  productions  of  Japan. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
Japan,*  like  China,  is  under  the  influence  of  an  Oriental  clime :  its  temperature  iS^much 
lower  than  that  of  Morocco,  Madeira,. and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  which  lie  under  the  sai^ 
parallels.  The  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikokf,  and  the  southern  part  of  Niphon,  terminate, 
eastward,  the  Transition  Zone.  ■  These  islands  are  intersected  by  mountains,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  height.  The  summers  ar^  very  hot ;  but  the  thermometer  sinks  a  great  deal 
in  winter.  From  observations  made  by  Thunberg  in  1775,  at  Nangasaki,  kt  83°  45',  it 
appears  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  but  +  16°  lUaumur;  owing  to  which  the 
Kinanas,  grown  in  the  vicinity,  do  not  hear  fruit.  In  August  the  greatest  heats  take  place, 
when  the  thermometer  rises  to  +  36"  or  37°,  sometimes  to  +  43°.  The  winter  begins  in 
January  and  cloeesinFebruary,  during  which  the  quicksilver  varies  between +  21°  and  —  2°. 
Occasionally  snow  whitens  the  ground,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with  ice. 
The  island  of  Niphon  is  traversed  by  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone.  It  is  need- 
less to  attempt  to  determine  precisely  the  line  of  this  zone :  the  temperature  of  Niphon  is 
unknown  to  us;  and  as  to  its  vegetation,  our  only  information  is  derived  from  Thunberg, 
who  travelled  in  1776  from  Nangasaki  to  Jeddo,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  escort  which 
did  not  permit  him  to  deviate  from  the  road.  At  Osaka  (lat.  34°  5')  there  is  a  botanic  garden, 
containing  many  of  the  productions  of  the  empire;  and  where  Dracsna  revoluta,  liunis 
Camphora,  and  other  species  which  require  a  mild  temperature,  grow  in  the  open  air.  The 
Tea  plant,  wkiehl  with  the  Camellia  and  Lycium  batbarum,  forms  all  the  hedges  in  Kiusiu, 
grows  lalso  .on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  between  Meaco  and  Jeddo ;  but  the  Tea  appears 
to  b«pf  the  number  of  those  plants  which  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  summer  protects 
ag^i^the  effect  of  winter.  It  is  probable  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Jeddo  is  much 
iQWETOian  that  of  Osaka  and  Nangasaki. 

"  The  trees  on  the  mountains  of  Niphon  consist  generally  of  northern  species;  such  as  'ne 
Lime  T"ee,  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Pinus  Cembra  aad  P.  Strobus,  the  Spruce  and  Larch,    To 
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the  north  of  Niphon,  in  the  island  of  Jeseo,  ai 
winter  is  long  and  severe ;  the  thermometer  fall 
snow  covers  the  ground  from  November  to  April, 

Thunberg  has  made  ua  acquainted  with  755  Japanese  flowering  plants ;  most  ot  Ifieni 
sollected  in  the  environs  of  Nangasaki  and  some  adjacent  islands.  This  specimen  of  tho 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country  suffices  to  give  an  idea  of  ila  general  character  It 
may  be  called  an  Insular  Flora;  and  of  Japan,  as  of  many  other  islands,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  vegetable  population  was  originally  very  small,  and  has  gradually  increased  by 
colonisation.  "  , ,         -  c 

Among  these  755  flowering  plants,  we  may  observe  240  of  the  old  continent;  some  Horn 
India,  as  Salis  iaponica,  Eleagnus  umbellata,  and  the  Orange  tree ;  also  the  Citrus  Decu- 
mana  and  Paper  Mulbcr™,  th  Camphor  tree  and  Bamboo  the  Pride  of  India,  &.c. ;  some 
Chinese  species,  as  Podocarpus  raacrophylla,  Cupres  us  patula,  Thuja  orientalis,  Ficus 
pumUa,  Quercus  dentaia,  Bladhia  japunica  Olea  fragrane  tjj^.  m),  Sophora  japonica, 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  the  fea=anqua  and  Camellia,  the  Ani«e  tree  (Jllu:ium.  amsatum),  the 
Hydrangea  (fig.  693.).  Cycas  revolula  ,Raphi  flabellilVmis  &c  others  belon":  to  tlie 
western  portion  of  the  TraiLition  Zone  as  the  White  and  Black  Mulberry  the  Oleander 
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the  Pomegranate,  Zizyphu  iiilgans  Tamarix  gallica  Tex  aquifolmm,  Cercis  Sil  quaatrura, 
some  species  of  Prunus,  Pjm  Amjgdalus  Ficus  &,c  some  again,  which  are  common  to 
all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  the  Yew  the  Jumper,  the  Scotch  Fir  and 
Larch,  the  Spruce  and  Pinua  Cembra,  the  Che  tnut,  Birch  Alder,  Ash,  Elder,  and  White 
Willow.  There  are,  likewise,  about  30  North  American  kmds ;  among  which  are  Rhodo- 
dendron maximum,  Sambucus  canadensis  Bienonia  Catalpa  Magnolia  glauca,  jEscuIus 
Pavia,  Pinus  Strobus,  Junipcrus  bcrmudiana  and  batbedonsis,  Juglans  nigra,  Amorpha  fruti- 
cosa,  Vitis  ^brusca,  &c.  To  a  botanist,  the  combination  mu  t  be  very  interesting  of  these 
various  types,  belonging  to  the  vegetation  of  such  distant  land,  here  growing  on  the  same 
Boil.  In  the  more  southern  part  of  Ja^ian,  the  plants  of  warmer  districts  are  not  unfrequent ; 
as  the  Camelliaceie,  TemstrfimiceiE,  Sapindace^,  MagnoliaceK,  Bignoniacete,  Ardisiaces, 
Gardeniee,  Begoniffi,  Amoma.Epidendra,  and  Commelmie ;  one  Palm  and  one  of  the  Cycades, 
&c.;  but,  in  general,  the  prevailing  generic  types  are  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Tran- 
sition Zone  in  the  old  continent. 

The  most  remarkable  shrubs  and  trees  hitlierW  seen  in  Japan  are,  Salix  intejcra,  Betula 
japonica;  Quercus  glabra,  glauca,  acuta,  cuspidata,  and  serrata;  Cupressus  japonica,  Thuja 
dolabrata,  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  Podocarpus  Nagcia,  Taxus  nucifera  and  verticillata,  Celtia 
orientalis,  four  or  iive  Eleagni,  four  Laurels,  Osy- 
ris  japonica,  Nerium  divaricatum,  Diospyros  Kaki 
Syringa  suspensa,  Callicarpa  japonica,  Volkameria 
japonica,  ViteJt  rotunda,  Clerodendrum  dicholO' 
mum,  PauUinia  japonica.  Magnolia  obovata  ani' 
Kobus,  Citrus  japonica,  six  species  of  Acer,  three 
of  Vitis,  six  of  Ilex,  several  of  Prunus  and  Cra- 
tjegus,  &c 

To  Japan,  as  well  as  China,  the  gardens  of  this 
country  are  indebted  for  some  of  their  choicest, 
though  not  most  numerous,  treasures;  of  which 
several  are  quite  hardy,  as  the  Hydrangea  horten- 
sis,  Pyrus  (Cyrfojiia)  japonica  and  Mespilus  (Erio- 
boliya)  japonica,  the  Anise  tree  (IRicium  anisa- 
tJtm%  and  that  favourite  evergreen,  Aucuba  japo- 
nica, the  Salisburia  adiantoides  QJg-.  694.)  and 
Sophora  japonica;  while  the  deliciously  scented 
Olea  Iragrans,  and  the  useful  Cycas  revoluta  (^fig 
jg95.)  require  the  protection  of  our  greenhouscfi. 
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SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 
Our  znol<^ical  information  of  this  remote  and  little  known  empire  remains  nearly  as  im- 
peract  now  a'i  it  was  fiftj  years  ago,  when  the  celebrated  botanist  Thunberg  visited  Japan 
Itseems  that  neither  sheep  nor  goals  are  esteemed  by  these  curious  people;  very  few  swino 
are  seen  end  the  only  use  made  of  the  cattle  is  to  draw  the  ploughs.  If  the  population  is 
as  great  as  traieilers  represent,  the  wild  quadrupeds  must  long  ago  have  been  diminished 
or  nearly  extirpated  ' 

A  few  Birds  of  unu'iiai  splendour,  or  of  singular  structure,  appear  peculiar  to  this  part 
Df  46ia      The  Jipan  peacock  \s  a  ttrtajly  distinct  species  from  that  of  India,  although  about 
on..  the  same  size.     For  a  long  time  this  superb  creature  was  only 

known  to  naturalists  by  a  painting  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  even  ita 
existence  began  to  be  doubted,  until  the  celebrated  Le  Vaillant, 
by  great  good  fortune,  met  with  a  living  specimen  in  a  mena- 
gerie at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  established  the  truth 
of  its  actual  eicistencc. 

Among   the   Domestic   Fowls  of  Japan  are  two  most  singu- 
lar races  said  also  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  native  forests.     One 
is  the  Crisped  Cock  (G.  crispus  Tern.),  having  the  whole  of  the 
r  tfeathers  cuiled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear,  at  a  little  dis- 
Vttance  hke  wool;  its  colour  is  usually  white.     The  other  is  the 
Silk  t:«ck  (Jg.  696.)  (Gallus  ianatus),  and  presents  an  equally 
strange  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  nature;  the  webs  of 
the  feathers  being  so  entirely  disunited  that  the  bird  appears 
covered  only  with  silky  hairs;  this  also  is  white:  the  flesh  ia 
considered  so  jielicate  as  to  exceed  that  of  the  best  ordinary  capon. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

Japan  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  their  hia- 
^OTians.  The  empire,  however,  has  records,  which  affect  to  detail  its  revolutions  for  a 
period  long  anterior  to  that  which  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  the  origm  of  human 
society.  Of  the  seven  celestial  spirits,  who  ruled  it  for  more  than  1,000,000  years,  nothmc 
need  be  said.  The  second  dynasty,  though  it  commenced  15,000  years  before  the  creation 
includes,  probably,  a  considerable  admixture  of  truth.  The  emperors  were  mere  human 
beings,  and  they  are  represented,  accordmg  to  the  probable  course  of  things,  as  having  come 
fiom  China,  and  introduced,  among  a  yet  barbarous  people,  the  useful  arts,  medicine,  and  a 
tincture  of  the  sciences.  The  third  period,  which  may  be  considered  es  fundamentally 
genuine,  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  marked  by  the 
^xiession  of  the  dairis,  who  laid  claim,  not,  indeed,  to  divine  attributes,  but  to  a  descent 
flora  the  early  celestial  rulers;  and  they,  as  "  sons  of  heaven,"  and  ministers  of  the  Deity 
continued  to  exercise  over  Japan  a  mingled  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sway.  It  appears  prol 
bable,  however,  that  their  power  over  the  greater  part  was  little  more  than  spiritual  ■  and 
that  its  varied  districts  were  held  by  civil  princes  in  almost  independent  possession.  The 
dairis,  as  they  sunk  into  voluptuous  indolence,  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  cubo,  or 
general,  that  military  power  which  can  witli  such  difliculty  be  prevented  from  becoming 
paramount.  T^iis,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a  complete  revolution 
m  the  political  situation  of  Japan.  A  succession  of  brave  and  able  cubos  fcund  means  to 
reduce  all  the  petty  prince*  under  subjection  to  the  general  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  monopolise  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  profound  veneration,  however 
entertained  by  the  nation  for  the  dairi,  and  the  sacred  character  with  which  they  supposed' 
him  U)  be  invested,  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  wholly  superaeded  He  still 
enjoyed  ample  revenues  to  maintain  his  dignity,  with  an  absolute  control  over  all  spiritual 
concerns,  leaving  the  solid  and  temporal  power  to  the  cubo,  who  has  ever  since  maintained 
it  without  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  dairi,  and,  by  a  course  of  severe  and  determined 
measures,  has  held  all  the  formerly^  independent  princes  in  a  state  of  complete  vassalage 

The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Japan  is  to  us  the  most  interesting  part  of  its  history 
though  it  has  scarcely  affected  the  destinies  of  the  empire  itself  The  Portuguese,  who 
were  the  first  explorers  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  did  not 
at  lirst  encounter  that  deadly  jealousy  with  which  Japan  was  afterwards  closed  against 
Europeans.  Not  only  were  they  allowed  to  establish  a  factory,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade 
at  Pirando,  but  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  missionaries,  for  diffusing  the 
Catholic  religion.  St.  IVancis  Xavier,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the  East,  made  Japan  She 
great  theatre  of  his  preaching.  After  some  obstacles,  considerable  progress  was  made  ■ 
several  of  the  princes  or  tributary  kings,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  subject^ 
embraced  the  new  feith;  and  an  embassy  was  even  sent  to  Philip  II.  and  the  pope  In  no 
long  time,  however,  these  fair  promises  began  to  be  clouded.  The  nobles  became  impatient 
nf  thf.  «=.™mts  imposed  by  their  new  profession;  and  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  a  despotio 
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government  was  kindled  by  the  introductbn  of  new  doctrines,  habits,  and  ideas,  from  b 
foreign  nation,  who  might  employ  this  change  as  a  prelude  to  conquest.  Some  rash  steps 
taken  by  the  missionaries,  and,  probably,  the  report  of  Portuguese  proceedings  in  other  parts 
of  Asia,  raised  this  hostile  disposition  to  the  utmost  pitch.  A  gtneral  persecution  waa  com 
menced  against  all,  both  native  and  foreign,  vuho  held  the  new  faith ;  and  it  was  carried  on 
with  an  unrelenting  severity  characteristic  of  the  nation.  The  series  of  studied  torture 
employed  waa  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  that  which  the  Roman  emperors  inHicted  on  the 
early  converts.  The  Japanese  Christiana  suffered  long,  with  a  constancy  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; but  at  length,  having  to  do  with  a  government  which  knew  not  pity,  they  were 
either  exterminated  or  overawed.  The  Portuguese,  at  the  same  time,  were  put  to  death  or 
expelled.  That  nation,  in  1640,  made  a  last  attempt,  by  sending  an  embassy  of  seventy- 
nine  individuals,  to  open  a  new  commercial  intercourse.  But  these,  by  orders  from  the 
Japanese  court,  were  all  put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  whom  the  msgistratea 
sent  back  with  the  following  mandate :—"  You  are  to  inform  your  fellow-citizens,  that 
henceforth  the  citizens  of  Japan  will  not  receive  either  money,  merchandise,  or  presents 
from  them ;  you  see  that  we  have  burnt  the  very  clothes  of  your  dead  countrymen.  Let 
your  people  use  in  the  same  manner  any  of  ours  who  may  foil  into  their  hands ;  we  make  ■ 
them  welcome,  and  desire  they  will  think  no  more  of  the  Japanese  than  if  there  were  not 
such  a  nation  in  the  world."  And  on  a  cheat  containing  the  dead  bodies  was  written:— 
"  Henceforward,  so  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  upon  the  earth,  let  not  any  Christian  be  so 
daring  as  to  set  his  foot  in  Japan." 

The  Dutch  were  too  fully  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  be  check- 
ed by  these  deadly  warnings.  Assuming  the  most  submissive  deportment,  and,  aa  has  been 
alleged,  denying  the  feith  on  account  of  which  their  predecessors  had  been  expelled,  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  factory  at  Firwido.  This  being  soon  considered  too  wide  a  field, 
they  were  removed  to  the  smaller  spot  of  Nangasaki,  where  they  have  ever  since  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  under  restiictiona  progressively  severe.  They  have  at  length  been  circum- 
scribed as  m  a  prison;  allowed,  indeed,  to  carry  on  a  certain  portion  of  trade,  but  without 
ever  passing  the  allotted  boundaries.  All  attempts  made  by  other  European  states  have 
completely  failed.  The  most  persevering  have  been  those  of  Russia,  which,  after  the  poe- 
session  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Kuriles,  became  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Japan.  Russia 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  opening  this  intercourse,  and  even  establislied  a  school  at 
Irkoutsk,  for  the  educatbn  of  Japanese  youth.  In  18IJ4,  Captain  Krusenstern  sailed  to 
Nangasaki  on  an  official  missioii.  Although  a  Dutch  vessel  was  just  sailing  for  Batavia,tho 
two  nations  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to,  or  even  look  at,  each  other.  The  Russians  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  repairs  but  were  allowed  to  land  only  after  a  long  inter- 
val and  then  upon  a  narrow  neck  of  f,round  where  they  were  watched  as  closely  as  they 
„i^  would  have  been  in  the  Seven  Towers   at 

*•■"  tonstantinopleO*g"-697.).     After  being  de- 

tained for  many  months,  and  their  solicit- 
ations for  permission  to  proceed  to  court 
evaded  under  various  pretexts,  a  deputation 
came  down  from  the  capital,  announcing  the 
irrevocable  decis  on,  that  no  Russian  vessel 
could  he  allowed  to  enter  Japan.  Some 
years  afterwards  a  Japanese  vessel  having 
been  saved  from  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  hopes  were  entertained  that 
this  circumstance  might  open  the  way  to 
AmbaBSDdor  B  Ilome  >i  SiiiiB»™'  friendly  communication.      With   this   view. 

Captain  Golownin  was  sent  to  Matsmai  the  Japanese  capital  of  Jesso.  If  he  was  invited 
on  shore,  however,  it  was  only  to  be  thrown  into  close  and  rigorous  durance,  in  which  he 
was  detained  for  many  months.  Orders  were  then  sent  to  liberate  him ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  prelude,  they  were  unaccompanied  with  the  slightest  concession  in 
favour  of  Russian  commerce  or  intercourse.  Golownin  learned,  during  his  confinement, 
that  the  utmost  jealousy  was  felt  at  the  court  of  Jeddo  respecting  the  progress,  both  of  Rus- 
sia by  land  through  northern  Asia,  and  of  the  English  by  sea  along  the  southern  coast.  Im 
pressed  with  an  extravagant  estimate  of  their  own  importance,  the  Japanese  imagined  that 
the  ultimate  object  of  both  these  movements  was  to  reach  and  finally  conquer  their  empire. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
The  division  of  power  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  military  potentate  is  the  most 
emarkable  peculiarity  in  the  government  of  Japan :  the  one  holds  the  highest  rank,  and  the 
first  place  in  the  veneration  of  the  whole  nation ;  the  other  absorbs  all  the  solid  realities  of 
Dower.  In  this  relative  position  they  have  remained  fiir  several  centuries,  wishing,  but  not 
venturing,  the  one  to  recover  the  lost  reins  of  sovereignty,  the  other  to  dispel  tlie  phantdiu 
which  holds  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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The  aairi,  who  resides  at  Meaco,  appropriates  the  whole  revenue  of  that  city  and  its  ricJi 
adjoining-  territory.  In  order,  also,  that  he  may  maintain  the  full  pomp  of  a  aorereign,  a 
liberal  allowance  is  held  due  to  him  out  of  the  general  revenue.  This,  however,  is  all  iii 
the  hands  of  the  cubo,  who  often  finds  it  inconvenient  to  make  the  payment,  and  has  re- 
course to  apologies  which,  whether  satis&.ctory  or  not,  the  other  has  no  means  of  disallow  ■ 
ing'.  Thus,  a  proud  poverty  reigns  in  this  sacred  court,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
circumstance,  that  all  the  members  of  the  Mood  royal,  sprung  from  the  early  divine  rulers 
of  Japan,  now  amounting  to  many  thousands,  must  be  so  maintained  as  not  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  the  race.  A  considerable  number  find  employment  in  religious  functions,  and 
in  the  numerous  monasteries ;  but  others  are  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  celestial  spirits  are  obliged  to  support  their  outward  dignity  by  privily  manufacturing 
straw  hats,  horse-shoes,  and  other  humble  handicraft  productions.  Every  nerve,  however, 
is  strained  that  all  around  the  dairi  himself  may  present  the  most  imposing  aspect  of  mag- 
nificence. Fantastic  attributes  ara  ascribed  to  hun,  which  may  appear  to  raise  him  above 
every  tincture  of  mortal  imperfection.  His  foot  is  never  to  be  proSined  by  touching  the 
ground,  and  he  is  never  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  unless  upon  men's  shoulders. 
It  is  considered  unlawful  for  him  to  cut  off  his  hair,  nails,  or  any  thing  which  can  be  held 
as  forming  part  of  his  person;  but  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  tliis  rule  has  led  to  the 
somewhat  poor  evasion  of  taking  them  from  him  during  sleep.  On  his  death  the  next  heir 
succeeds,  whether  male  or  female,  at  whatever  age.  Yet  the  strictness  of  this  hereditary 
principle  did  not  prevent  disputed  succession,  while  the  sovereign  power  centred  in  the 
dairi ;  but,  in  his  present  humbled  slate,  the  courtiers  are  studious  to  adjust  all  discussions 
in  a  quiet  manner,  in  order  to  prevent  any  external  interference. 

The  cubo,  or  temporal  sovereign  of  Japan,  rules  with  an  authority  which  admits,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  no  limitation.  In  fact,  however,  it  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  ot 
■'le  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  provinces  are  ruled,  not  by  satraps  appointed  and 
.•emoveable  at  pleasure,  but  by  princes,  once  warlike  and  independent,  and  only  reduced, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  to  bend  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.  They  thus  form  a  sort  of  feudal 
aiistooracy,  residing  in  large  and  strongly  fortified  castles ;  but  have  no  right  to  meet  in 
council,  nor  any  legal  control  over  the  actions  of  the  monarch.  They  retain,  however,  lofty 
sentiments  of  independence,  to  guard  against  which,  the  most  rigorous  precautions  are 
taken.  They  are  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  their  ftmily  at  court  as  hostages,  and 
themselves  to  reside  there  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  When  discovered  or  believed  to  be 
engaged  in  any  measure  hostile  to  the  government,  death  is  the  immediate  and  irrevocable 
sentence;  and  the  oniy  mitigation  granted  is  that  of  being  allowed  to  procure  it  by  then 
own  hands. 

The  laws  of  Japan,  in  general,  may  be  said,  even  more  emphatically  than  those  of  Draco, 
to  be  written  in  blood.  They  seem  to  struggle  against  a  spirit  in  the  nation  hostile  to  the 
despotic  principle,  and  which  is  made  (o  bend  to  it  only  by  the  most  powerful  impulse  of 
terror.  Cutting  in  pieces,  piercing  the  belly  with  a  knife,  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  are 
common  modes  of  punishing  the  guilty.  The  parent  sufiers  for  the  crime  of  the  child,  and 
the  child  for  that  of  the  parent.  A  remnant  of  republican  constitution  is  preserved  in  the 
division  of  cities  into  wards,  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  police  is  intrusted,  but  under 
the  penalty  that  each  ward  must  be  responsible  for  the  crime  committed  by  any  of  its  members. 
Of  these  violent  measures,  however,  the  result  really  Ies,  that  the  security  of  person  and 
property  is  very  complete,  and  that  capital  punishments  are  even  rendered  more  rare  than 
ia  most  other  nations.  Around  Nangasaki  only,  examples  of  this  unrelenting  severity  con- 
tinue more  frequent,  in  order  to  extirpate  every  remnant  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  punish 
the  instances  of  contraband  traffic  which  private  interest  prompts,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
rigorous  prohibitions. 

Sect.  V. — productive  Industry. 
The  Japanese  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  industrious  nations  of  Asia,  though  they 
confine  themselves  so  entirely  to  their  internal  resources.  In  particular,  their  fertile  soil, 
and  even  those  parte  of  it  to  which  nature  has  been  least  bountiful,  are  improved  with  the 
most  exemplary  diligence,  Thunberg,  in  travelling  through  tracts  the  site  of  which  was 
most  favourable  for  the  production  of  rare  and  curious  plants,  flattered  himself  with  ample 
means  of  indulging  his  taste  for  botany ;  but  his  hopes  were  completely  baiHed  by  the  lauda- 
ble exertions  of  the  Japanese  farmers,  who,  classing  all  such  productions  in  the  rank  of 
weeds,  had  waged  a  successfol  war  of  extermination  against  them.  The  basis  of  their  cul 
ture  is  Chinese;  and  they  resemble  that  people  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  manure  is 
collected.  The  husbandmen  must,  indeed,  be  hardly  treated,  if,  according  to  K^mpfer's 
statement,  they  are' obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord  six  parts  out  of  ten.  Rice  is  the  pride 
of  Japanese  agriculture,  and  the  main  staff  of  life.  T^at  which  is  raised  on  the  best  soil 
is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter,  and  more  easily  preserved,  tlian  any  other  in  Asia.  Next  in  utility 
ranks  the  daid-su,  a  species  of  large  bean,  which,  bemg  made  into  a  pulp,  serves  like  ootter 
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as  »  condiment  to  season  many  of  their  dishes.  Wheat  and  barley  ere  also  standard  grains^ 
Ihough  not  to  an  equal  extent.  Turnips  are  the  culinary  product  which  serves  moat  for  the 
support  of  the  people.  Of  treep,  the  mulberry  is  considered  the  most  valuable,  and  affords 
the  material  of  the  staple  monufecture,  though  none  of  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
produced  in  China.  Tea,  being  in  as  universal  demand  us  in  that  country,  is  cultivated  all 
over  Japan,  but  with  care  that  it  do  not  encroach  on  any  more  essential  product;  for  which 
reason  it  is  planted  only  in  hedges,  or  in  spots  unfit  for  the  spade  or  plough.  One  of  the 
(nost  yaluahle  trees  is  the  arusi,  from  which  distils  the  precious  varnish  employed  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  rich  lackered  ware  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  fig  and  chestnut  are  their 
principal  fi-uits.  Fir  and  cypress  furnish  the  timber  chiefly  employed  for  ships;  hut  the 
bamboo,  for  the  beauty  of  its  growth,  and  the  various  forms  into  which  it  can  be  manuSictured, 
is  the  wood  most  prized  by  the  Japanese. 

Quadrupeds,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  the  property  with  which  this  empire  least  abounds. 
The  wild  animals,  in  a  country  where  every  spot  of  ground  must  be  turned  to  account,  are 
studiously  extirpated;  and  room  is  found  for  the  lame  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  neces- 
sary instruments  in  cultivating  the  ground.  Even  tliis  is  performed  much  more  than  in 
Europe  by  mere  manual  labour.  Oxen,  and  a  large  species  of  buflalo,  with  a  hunch  on  the 
back,  are  chiefly  used  for  carriage  and  ploughing.  Horses,  usually  of  a  small  size  and  not 
very  numerous,  serve  for  state  and  travelling.  There  are  neither  asses,  mules,  camels,  nor 
elephants.  Only  a  few  hogs  have  been  brought  over  from  Ciiina;  and  the  very  few  sheep 
and  goats  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  at  Firando  have  never  multiplied.  The  economical 
habits  of  the  Japanese  combine  with  their  religious  principles  in  interdicting  the  use  of 
animal  foQ<l;  and  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  form  no  part  of  their  diet  Dogs,  by  imperial 
fevour,  have  been  allowed  to  multiply  till  they  have  become  almost  a  nuisance,  though  they 
are  little  used  in  hunting. 

Fishery  forma  a  very  extensive  source  of  Japanese  subsistence.  Besides  the  species  known 
in  India,  they  have  whales  which  come  down  in  large  numbers  from  the  Polar  seas,  and  are 
caught,  as  in  Greenland,  with  the  harpoon.  They  are  highly  prized,  less  for  the  oil  than  as 
articles  of  food :  every  part, — the  flesh,  the  skin,  the  intestines,  even  the  cartilage  of  the 
bones, — is  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  and  eaten.  The  rocky  coasts  which  surround  Japan  are 
covered  with  tortoises,  crabs,  oysters,  and  shell-fish  of  all  descriptions,  which  are  eagerly 
collected  for  food. 

Minerals,  however,  form  the  peculiar  wealth  of  Japan.  Gold  is  found  in  a  quantity  amply 
sufficient,  at  least,  for  internal  supply ;  though  some  of  the  rumours  rcspectiuff  its  abundance 
appear  to  be  fabulous.  The  mines  having,  of  late,  shown  some  marks  of  exhaustion,  it  has 
Become  the  policy  of  the  emperors  to  economise  them,  and  to  prevent  the  export  of  gold. 
Silver  is  considered  to  he  rather  scarcer.  But  copper  is  the  metal  which  Japan  produces 
most  plentifully,  and  of  a  quality  finer,  more  malleable,  and  fitter  for  use  than  any  other  in 
the  world.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  often  combined  with  it.  Though  iron  ore 
abounds  in  one  part  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  generally  diffused,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  both 
scarcer  and  dearer  than  copper.  This  last  named  metal,  therefore,  is  usually  employed  m 
household  vessels,  the  fitting  up  of  ships,  and  other  works  elsewhere  made  of  iron.  Pearls 
and  amber  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores.  Submarine  plants,  corals, 
corallirieB,  mushrooms,  sea  fans,  occur  in  singular  beauty  and  variety,  but  are  little  valued  i)v 
the  natives. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Japanese,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  that  which  they 
display  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  still  considerable.  It  is  exerted  on  the  same  branches, 
and  after  the  same  models,  as  with  the  Chinese, — silk,  cotton,  porcelain;  but  none  of  them 
is  carried  to  equal  perfection.  There  is  one  process,  however,  that  of  covering  their  vessels 
with  a  rich  dark  varnish,  and  raising  above  it  artificial  flowers  and  ornaments,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Japan,  and  in  which  that  nation  excels  all  others.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  particularly  the  fabrication  of  arms ;  and  also  with  the 
making  of  glass. 

Perhaps  no  nation  so  large  and  so  rich  is  so  great  a  stranger  to  foreign  trade.  The  Chinese, 
though  so  much  limited  as  to  intercourse  with  strangers,  have  yet  huge  junks,  which  sai! 
through  all  the  Oriental  islands;  but  nowhere  is  a  Japaisese  flag  ever  seen.  Their  vessels, 
little  better  than  boats,  and  of  a  clumsy  construction,  are  imable,  notwithstanding  the  use 
of  the  compass,  to  it,  more  than  creep  along  their  own  coast.  The  Chinese  and  Coreans  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  port  of  Nangasaki,  and  to  exchange  raw  silk  and  some  of  the  finer 
manufactures,  for  metals  and  lackered  ware.  The  Dutch  have  only  a  comer  of  the  port  of 
Nangasaki,  where,  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  prison,  and  subject  to  every  humiliation,  they  are 
allowed  to  dispose  of  two  annual  cargoes.  They  import  various  articles  of  colonial  produce, 
spices,  and  hardware,  in  Iturn,  chiefly,  for  the  unrivalled  copper  which  this  country  pro- 
duces, with  some  lackered  ware  and  other  trifling  articles.  As  they  make,  however,  a  profit 
of  120,000/.  a  year,  they  continue,  notwithstanding  some  menaces,  to  brave  all  the  mortifica- 
tions and  even  dangers,  which  attend  this  tiafflc    Commerce,  thus  confined  almost  entirelv 
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to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  is  very  active  within  that  sphere.  AH  the  shores  and  bavs 
appear  crowded  with  barks,  conveying  from  place  to  place  the  various  products  of  the  pro- 
vinces. The  roads  are  excellent,  and  thronged  in  an  amazing  degree;  they  are  kept  clean 
by  the  mere  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect  the  mud  as  manure.  The  broad  and  rapid  tor- 
rents in  the  mountainous  districts  are  crossed  by  handsome  bridges  of  cedar,  well  fenced, 
and  always  kept  in  the  most  perfect  repair. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Japan  cannot  be  festimited  on  any  precise  data.  Its  superficial  eiteit 
has  been  rated  at  about  a  tenth  of  that  of  China,  and,  according  to  all  appearance,  the  popula- 
tion must  be  nearly  as  dense.  If  China,  then,  contain  200,000,000,  Japan  will  have  20,000,000. 
Klaproth  estimates  the  population  at  30,000,000,  and  others  carry  the  number  as  hiffh  as 
50,000,000. 

The  Japanese  seem,  in  personal  appearance,  to  be  a  somewhat  altered  and  improved  variety 
of  the  Mongols  and  Chinese.  Tiieir  eyes  are  even  in  a  greater  degree  small,  pointed,  oblong, 
sunk  in  the  head,  with  a  deep  furrow  made  by  the  eyelids ;  they  Imve  almcet  the  appearance 
of  being'  pink-eyed.  Their  heads  are  in  general  large,  and  their  necks  short ;  their  hair  is 
black,  thick,  and  shining  from  the  use  of  oil.  Tiiey  are,  however,  robust,  well  made,  active, 
and  easy  in  Iheir  motions.  Their  complexion,  yellow  and  passing  into  brown,  appears  to  he 
entirely  produced  by  the  climate;  since  ladies  who  are  constantly  protected  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  are  as  white  as  in  Europe. 

The  national  character  is  strikingly  marked,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  that  which 
generally  prevails  throughout  Asia.  The  Japanese  difier  most  especially  from  the  Chinese, 
their  nearest  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in  form  and  lineaments.  Instead 
of  that  tame,  quiet,  orderly,  servile  disposition,  which  makes  Ihem  the  prepared  and  ready 
subjects  of  despotism,  the  Japanese  have  a  character  marked  by  energy,  independence,  and 
a  lofty  sense  of  honour.  Although  they  are  said  to  make  good  subjects,  even  to  the  severe 
government  under  which  they  live,  they  yet  retain  ^a  impatience  of  control,  and  a  force  of 

Eublic  opinion,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any, ruler  wantonly  to  tyrannise  over  them, 
nstead  of  that  mean,  artful,  and  truckling  disposition  so  general  among  Asiatics,  their 
manners' are  distinguished  by  a  manly  frankness,  and  ell  then-  proceedings  by  honour  and 
good  faith.  They  are  habitually  bind  and  good-humoured,  when  nothing  occurs  to  rouse 
their  liostiie  passions,  and  they  carry  the  ties  of  friendship  even  to  a  romantic  height  To 
serve  and  defend  a  ftiend  in  every  peril,  and  to  meet  torture  and  death  rather  than  betray 
him,  is  considered  as  a  duty  from  which  nothing  can  dispense.  Good  sense  is  considered,  by 
Thunberg,  as  a  prominent  feature;  and  it  appears  particularly  in  their  dress,  which  they 
seek  only  to  render  substantial  and  suitable,  despising  those  glittering  ornaments  which  are 
so  eagerly  sought  over  all  Asia.  The  greatest  defect  seems  to  be  pride,  which  runs  through 
^ali  classes,  rises  to  Ihe  highest  pitch  among  the'great,  and  leods  them  to  display  an  extrava- 
gant pomp  in  their  retinue  and  establishment,  and  to  despise  every  thmg  in  tie  nature  of 
industry  and  mercantile  employment  It  has  the  still  worse  effect  of  giving  rise,  on  any 
injury,  real  or  supposed,  to  tiie  deepest  and  most  implacable  resentment.  This  passion,  which 
decorum  and  the  rigour  of  the  laws  prevent  from  breaking  into  open  violence,  is  brooded 
over  in  silence,  till  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  arrives.  Forced  often  to  bend  beneath  a 
stern  and  powerful  government,  they  are  impelled  lo  suicide,  the  refuge  of  fallen  and  van- 
quished pride.  Self-murder  here,  like  duelling  in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  point  of  honmir 
among  the  great ;  and  the  nobles,  even  when  condemned  to  death  by  the  sovereign,  reserve 
the  privilege  of  executing  the  sentence  with  their  own  hands. 

This  people  differs  also  from  the  Chinese,  in  being  of  a  deeply  religions  character.  There 
are  two  religions  in  Japan ;  one  native,  called  the  Sintos,  at  tlie  head  of  which  is  the  dairi ; 
the  other,  the  Boodh,  called  here  Budso,  the  same  which  prevails  over  all  eastern  Asia. 
The  Budso  gains  ascendency  by  mingling  with  the  original  system  those  attractive  accessories 
which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  Catholic,— monasteries,  processions,  beads,  drums, 
noisy  music,  and  the  belief  of  purgatory ;  which,  though  condemned  by  the  pure  and  ortho- 
dox Sintoists,  lias  a  general  influence  over  the  people.  The  Sintos  profess  to  believe  in  a 
supreme  ruler  of  Uie  imiverse,  and  among  their  number  is  distinguished  a  class  of  pure  and 
philosophic  worshippers,  who  entertain  loftj^  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  cultivate  the 
practice  of  vutue  as  the  chief  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  Their  belief,  however,  being 
thought  to  resemble  the  Christian,  fell  into  some  discredit,  when  the  latter  became  the  object 
of  such  deadly  persecution.  The  mass  of  the  nation,  for  whom  such  tenets  were  far  too 
.refined,  have  always  been  addicted  to  gross  and  varied  superstition.  Deified  kings  and 
heroes,  rulers  of  the  respective  elements,  local  genii,  who  preside  over  woods,  form  the  usual 
and  natural  elements.'  Amid  the  paucity  of  rail  animals,  they  have  invented  also  a  number 
of  &ncifiil  and  mythological  creatures,  who  are  the  objects  to  them  of  a  species  of  worship. 
The  dragon,  also  a  Chinese  monster;  the  klrin,  a  winged  quadruped,  and  the  foo,  a  beautiful 
liird  of  paradise,  are  all  accounted  peculiarly  sacred.  The  religion  of  the  Japanese  deals 
Voj.Il  3M 
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miicli  in  festivals,  of  which  they  have  five  great  annual  ones,  besides  three  Bmaller,  cele- 
brated every  month,  rather  with  visiting,  eating,  drinking,  and  eomewhat  disorderly  mirtil, 
like  the  bacchanals  of  the  ancients,  tlmn  with  any  observance  that  con  properly  be  caJled 
religious.  But  pilgrinjoge  is  the  custom  to  which  they  adhere  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and 
lom  which  they  promise  themselves  the  greatest  benefit,  temporal  and  spiritual.  No  one 
fian  be  accounted  at  all  eminent  in  eiuictitj,  or  have  a»y  assurance  of  the  forgivetiess  of  his 
sins,  who  has  not  been  once  a  year  at  Isje,  the  grand  temple  of  the  Tensio  Dai  Sir,  or  first 
of  the  celestial  spirits,  situated  in  a  province  of  the  same  name.  The  roads  in  summer  are 
completely  choked  with  the  crowds  of  devout  worshippers,  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  shrine. 
As  many  have  not  the  means  of  paying  their  own  way,  a  large  proportion  betake  themBelves 
to  begging,  and,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  call  out  to  the  rich  passengers,  "  A  farthing  to  carry 
me  to  Isje !"  In  order  to  draw  notice  and  favour,  they  exhibit  images  of  a  many-headed  idol, 
called  CJuanwan ;  of  Amida,  the  judge  of  departed  souls ;  of  Temacco,  keeper  of  the  prison 
of  condemned  souls;  of  Driao,  supreme  commander  of  purgatory;  and  of  other  deities. 
Others  seek  to  gain  acceptance  by  praying,  singing,  playing  on  fiddles,  guitars,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  or  by  the  perftiinance  of  juggling  tricks.  On  meeting  with  success  in 
any  of  these  departmenls,  they  often  betake  themselves  wholly  to  the  pursuit,  and  make  a 
permanent  increase  to  the  crowds  of  beggars  with  which  the  country  is  infested.  Such  a 
step  they  consider  themselves  fully  privileged  to  take,  after  they  have  shaved  their  heads, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  a  particular  religious  order.  Among  these  shaved  beggars  are 
prominent  a  class  of  bikemi,  or  nuns,  who  appeared  to  Ktempfor  the  handsomest  females  he 
had  seen  there.  Many  of  them  had  exchanged  for  it  an  employment  the  least  honourable 
to  their  sex,  which  they  were  suspected  not  to  have  wholly  relinquished.  Isje,  the  object 
of  all  these  pilgrimages,  presents  nothing  that  corresponds  to  its  feme,  or  the  magnificence 
of  the  empire.  It  is  rather  held  forth  as  a  monument  of  antique  poverty  and  simplicity.  It 
is  a  mire  low  wooden  hut,  with  a  flat  thatched  roof,  and  the  interior  contains  only  a  lookmg- 
glass  of  cast  metal,  and  some  cut  paper,  to  both  of  which  a  mythological  import  is  assigned. 
In  the  surrounding  plain  are  about  100  chapels,  equally  of  poor  materials,  and  so  small  that 
a  man  cannot  stand  upright  in  them.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a  canusi,  or  priest,  under 
one  of  whom  the  newly  arrived  pilgrim  places  himself!  After  a  due  round  of  prostrations, 
supplications,  and  above  all,  of  gii^,  to  tjie  utmost  amount  of  bis  real  or  supposed  ability,  he 
is  presented  with  an  ofarrai,  or  indulgence,  consisting  of  a  small  ohlong  box,  filled  with  little 
pieces  of  wood  wrapped  in  white  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  paxdon  of  sins,  and 
exemption  from  temporal  evil'  for  a  year  to  come;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  no  zealous 
Sintoist  is  satisfied  unless  he  can  undertake  another  pilgrimage.  Even  those  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  carefaUy  preserve  their  ofarrai,  and  consider  it  through  life  as  e  valuable  possession. 
The  Budso  temples  are  much  more  magnificent  than  those  of  the  Sintos.  They  are  placed 
usually  on  an  elevated  spot,  surrounded  with  beautiftil  groves.  Their  ornaments,  but  for  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  idols,  would  make  the  traveller  imagine  that  he  was  in  a  European 
cathedral. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  Japanese  in  arts  and  sciences  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty.  Theil 
mode  of  printing,  and  their  ideas  on  speculative  subjects,  are  fimdamentEdly  Chinese.  They 
are  far,  however,  from  displaying  that  proud  indifference  and  disdain  of  every  thing  foreign, 
which  bars  all  approach  to  improvement  Their  minds  are  active,  and  imbued  with  the  most 
eager  cpriosity  on  all  subjects.  On  the  few  occasions  allowed  to  them  by  the  jealous  rigour 
of  then:  government,  they  have  harassed  Europeans  with  multiplied  .questions,  respecting 
those  branches  of  Imowledge  m  which  they  felt  and  admitted  their  superiority.  Their  atten- 
tion seemed  peculiarly  devoted  to  astronomy,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  Accordmg 
to  M.  Titsingh,  they  have  herbal?  drawn  and  coloured  with  taste ;  maps  and  plans  carefully 
designed,  though  destitute  of  the  important  particular  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Poetry 
is  held  in  honour ;  but  no  specunens  have  yet  been  afforded  that  can  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  proficiency  in  tliis  noble  art. 

The  buildings  in  Japan  are  of  excessively  slight  materials, — the  walls  of  clay ;  so  that  a 
smart  kick  would  beat  e  hole  through  them.  The  interior  is  divided  into  partitions  with 
pasteboard,  and  the  walls  covered  with  paper,  which,  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  is  elegantly 
p^ted  and  varnished.  As  the  natives  Git  on  the  floor,  there  is  no  occasion  for  chairs,  taUes, 
or  that  variety  of  furniture  which  graces  a  European  apartment.  Pomp  is  chiefly  displayed 
in  tlie  number  and  beauty  of  the  mats  with  which  the  floor  is  spread ;  and  the  great  imperial 
hall  is  called  "  the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats,"  Every  thing  is  kept  nicely  clean  and  fVesh 
as  if  new.  Such  habitations,  however,  are  little  better  than  matches  to  kindle  fire;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  a  large  depdt  of  water  kept  at  the  top  of  every  house,  the  cities  are  often 
desolated  by  the  most  dreadful  conflagrations. 

Thedietof  the  Japanese  remarkably  simple.  They  surpass  the  Hindoos  in  abstinence;  not 
only  avoiding  anunal  food,  but  even  milk  and  its  productions.  Hot  rice  cakes  are  the  standard 
tbod,  and  are  kept  ready  at  all  the  inns,  to  be  presented  to  the  traveller  the  moment  he  arrives 
along  with  tea,  and  occasionally  sacki,  or  rice  beer.    Tobacco  affords  the  chief  and  constant 
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social  indulgence.  Their  dresa  is  ei^ually  plain.  It  consists  merely  of  a  large  loose  robe, 
resembling  out  bed-gown,  made  of  silk  or  cot- 
ton, and  varying  in  the  different  ranks  only  as 
to  the  degree  of  fineness.  They  have  straw 
shoes,  which  they  put  off  at  the  door.  They 
shave  tlieir  head,  leaving  only  a  tuft  on  the 
crown,  and  usually  have  it  bare,  unless  on 
their  journeys,  when  they  cover  it  with  an 
enormous  cap,  made  of  plaited  grass  or  oiled 
^r  (Jg.  698.). 

L   travelling,   the   Japanese   spend  more 
9  than  perhaps  any  other  nation.     Tho 
Jopanem  Cmtume.  tokaid,  or  main  read,  is  descrihed  by  Ktempfer 

to  he  usually  as  crowded  as  the  streets  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  Europe.  This  is  owing  to  tlieir  numerous  pilgrimages ;  to  the  extent 
of  their  inknd  trade ;  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  immense  retinues  which  attend  the  princes 
in  their  annual  journeys  to  and  from  the  court  of  the  Cuba  The  retinue  of  one  of  the  very 
first  rank  is  computed  to  amount  to  20,000,  and  covers  the  roads  for  several  miles.'  First 
appears  a  crowd  of  outriders,  cooks,  clerks,  and  other  inferior  functionaries.  Behind  is  the 
heavy  baggage,  which  is  followed  by  a  number  of  secondary  nobles,  also  attended  with 
numerous  retinues.  The  prince  then  appears,  surrounded  by  a  varied  and  splendid  train, 
composed  of  led  horses,  servants  richly  dressed  bearing  lackered  chest?,  pikes  ornamented 
with  feathers,  rich  scimitars,  and  other  arms.  The  household  officers,  with  considerable  trains 
of  their  own,  close  the  procession.  That  such  a  retinue  may  pass  without  inconvenience  or 
collision,  all  the  inns  are  engaged  for  a  month  before ;  and  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  on 
the  route,  boards  are  set  up  to  announce  that,  on  such  a  day,  such  a  great  iord  is  to  pass 
through. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

Japan  must,  no  doubt,  comprise  many  interesting  local  features ;  but  these  being  shut  with 

such  jealous  care  against  Europeans,  and  all  hope  being  excluded  of  viewing  or  visiting  them, 

they  are  to  us  almost  as  if  they  existed  m  another  planet.     Something  must,  however,  be 

said  of  the  two  capitals,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Jeddo  and  Meaco. 

Jeddo,  now  the  seat  of  the  ruling  power,  and  the  r^al  capital  of  Japan,  lies  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Niphon,  and  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  few  rivers  which 
possess  any  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  five  broad,  and  contains 
many  splendid  palaces  of  the  great  lords,  all  of  whom  must  reside  in  it  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  These  mansions  are  siirrounded  by  wide  enclosed  courts  and  extensive  gardens; 
yet  they  cannot  he  said  to  possess  much  architectural  grandeur,  since  they  are  only  one  story 
high ;  the  v/alls  of  clay,  the  partitions  of  paper,  and  adorned  merely  witi  painting,  varnish- 
ing, and  fine  mats  spread  on  the  floor,  The  palace,  however,  though  equally  low,  is  built 
of  fi-eestone,  and  is  five  leagues  in  circumference,  including  a  wide  exterior  area  occupied 
by  the  spacious  mansions  of  the  princes  and  great  lords  of  the  court.  Its  grand  apartment, 
the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats,  is  said  ia  be  600  feet  long  by  300  broad,  and  is  brilliantly 
adorned  by  pillars  of  cedar,  pamted  papers,  and  gilded  dragons  on  the  roof.  The  city  is 
subject  to  dreadful  fires,  one  of  which,  in  1703,  consumed  100,000  houses.  It  is  tlie  seat  of 
varied  branches  of  industry,  and  carries  on  also  a  great  internal  trade. 

Meaco  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jeddo,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Niphon, 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  interior.  This  spiritual  capital  of  Japan  is-still  the  chief  seat  of 
polished  manners,  refined  arts,  and  intellectual  culture.  The  finest  silk  stut^  flowered  with 
gold  and  silver,  the  richest  varnishes,  the  best  pamted  (»pers,  and  tlie  most  skilful  works  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  here  manufactured.  It  is  likewise  the  centre  of  literature  and 
science,  and  most  of  the  works  which  are  published  and  read  m  Japan  issue  from  its  presses. 
Although  there  is  no  longer  the  means  of  supporting  the  same  display  of  pomp  and  wealth 
as  at  Jeddo,  yet  there  is  a  greater  display  of  architectural  ornament  The  palace,  or  enclosed 
city,  of  the  sovereign  is  on  a  similar  plan ;  hut  the  religious  structures,  though  built  only  of 
cedar,  are  some  of  them  truly  splendid,  richly  gilded,  and  placed  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
commanding  situations,  Ktempfer  calculates  that  there  are,  in  and  around  Meaco,  not  less 
than  3893  temples,  served  by  37,093  suikku,  or  priests.  Of  these,  however,  the  greater  part 
are  only  wooden  huts,  and  have  nothing  within  hut  a  looking-glass  and  some  cut  white  paper. 
The  lay  inhabitants  according  to  the  last  enumeration,  were  477,000  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
including  the  court,  52,000;  making  in  all,  529,000. 

Osaka,  et  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Moaco  is  situated,  is  a  flourishing  sea-port, 
uitersected,  like  Venice,  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  by  bridges  of  cedar. 

The  Japanese,  as  already  observed,  have  now  occupied  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  great 
island  of  Jesso  which  are  accessible  and  improveahle.  Matsmai,  the  capital,  is  supposed,  by 
<<olownin,  to  contain  50,000  souls. 
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Nangasaki,  that  interesting  point  at  which  alone  this  empire  cornea  in  conlact  with  any 
foreign  nation,  must  be  noticed  in  closing  our  account  with  Japan,  It  is  a  large,  industrious, 
trading  town,  containing  sixty-^jne  streets,  arranged  without  much  beauty  or  order.  On  the 
small  adjommg  island  of  Dezima,  separated  from  it  only  by  a  nairow  channel,  the  Dutch  are 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  scanty  commerce.  They  have  here  a  space  of  600  feet  long  bv 
120  broad,  on  which  they  have  erected  several  large  storehouses,  and  rendered  them  fire- 
proof. The  most  unheard-of  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  any  contraband  transaction, 
commercial  or  political.  The  pockets  of  the  officers  and  crew  are  turned  mside  out,  and  the 
nands  passed  over  the  clothes,  and  through  the  hair.  The  trunks  and  chests  are  emptied, 
and  the  boards  struck,  Jest  they  should  contain  any  secret  cavity.  Long  wires  or  pikes  are 
thrust  through  tlie  cheeses,  butter  tubs,  and  jars  of  sweetmeats,  Dezima  is  to  the  Dutch  a 
complete  prison,  the  gates  of  which  are  locked  every  night,  and  a  guaid  set  over  them. 
Buried  in  this  dungeon,  they  remain  ignorant  of  all  that  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  gradu- 
ally lose  all  curiosity  on  the  subject.  Even  the  laculty  of  the  will  becomes  extinct,  for  want 
of  exercise;  so  entirely  are  they  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese.  Yet  it  is  confidently 
asserted  Uiatllieseaccumulated  precautions  are  insufficient  to  guard  against  the  powerful 
impulse  of  self-interest,  and  that  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

EAST  INDIAN  AHCHIPEI.AGO. 

The  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  name  usually  given  tc  _  ,_.^.,  „. 
islands,  lying  east  of  Hindoataii,  and  south  of  Further  India  and  of  China.     .... 

have  few  political  ties  with  each  other,  and  each  island  is  even  subdivided  ii ..^ w 

states,  the  aspect  of  nature,  the  state  of  civilization,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people^ 
present  such  a  similarity,  that  iJiey  may  be  advantageously  treated  under  one  head. 

Sect.  I. —  General  Oulline  and  Aspect, 

The  principal  islands  of  this  range  are  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Molucca  or  Spice 
islands,  and  the  Philippines;  and  it  includes,  also,  several  smaller  islands  and  groups  The 
archipelago,  in  general,  has,  on  the  east  the  Pacific,  on  the-west  the  Indian  Ocean;  and 
seas  and  straits,  connected  with  these,  separate  it  on  the  north  from  Further  India  and 
China,  on  the  south  from  the  great  islands  of  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea.  Situated 
almost  directly  beneath  the  equator,  it  extends  from  east  to  west  somewhat  more  than  thirty 
degrees,  or  2100  miles.  ' 

Mountains,  in  lofty  ranges,  and  bearing  often  a  volcanic  character,  traverse  the  interior 
of  all  the  great  islands.  Mount  Ophir,  in  Sumatra,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Cap- 
tain Nairne,  rises  to  the  height  of  13,842  feet.  The  peaks  of  this  tropica]  region,  however, 
seldom  exhibit  that  dreary  and  desolate  aspect  usual  at  so  great  an  elevation.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  crowned  almost  to  their  pinnacles  with  lofty  forests,  luxurisat  shrubs,  and 
aromatic  plants,  presenting  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenei^. 

Rivers  cannot  attain  any  great  magnitude,  in  a  region  Ihus  broken  into  islands,  each  of 
which  has  a  high  chain  of  mountains  extending  through  its  length,  which  leaves  only  a 
plain  of  moderate  breadth  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  streams  are  numerous,  and  highly 
beneficial  for  irrigation.  They  are  perennial,  produced  by  rains  which,  in  countries  so  near 
the  equator,  tail  constantly  throughout  the  year;  while  those  of  Hindoslan  are  dry  during 
SIX  months.  Many  of  them  form  at  their  mouth  commodious  harbours,  and  minister  to  the 
purposes  of  trade ;  but,  fiom  the  causes  above  stated,  can  be  only  of  limited  and  local  im- 
portance. I^kes,  from  the  same  structure,  are  comparatively  few;  though  some,  imper- 
fectly known,  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  regions,  particularly  of  Sumatra  and 
Luconia. 
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Sect.  O. — Natural  Geography, 
SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

The  geology  of  (he  Indian  Archipelago  is  so  very  imperfectly  known,  that  we  cannoi  lay 
before  our  readers  more  than  the  following'  notices. 

Sumatra.  Four  volcanoes,  one  of  them  called  Gunong  Dempo,  rising  about  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  described  as  existing  la  this  island.  Granite  and  other  primi- 
tive rocks  are  enumerated  as  products  of  Sumatra;  and  trap,  limestone,  and  clays,  probably 
of  tertiary  formatbn,  form  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 

Java.  Several  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains  and  hills,  some  of  them  12,000  feet  high, 
exist  in  this  island.  Extending  from  these  are  considerable  tracts  of  low  and  flat  country, 
composed  of  limestone,  clay,  marl,  and  salt,  which  may  be  of  tertiary  formation.  In  these 
tertiary  districts  there  occur  stdses  resembling  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  also 
numerous  salt  springs, 

Banca.  The  principal  mountains  in  this  island  are  composed  of  granite,  with  its  gene- 
rally associated  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  These  are  said  to  be  immediately  bounded  by  a 
formation  of  red  ironstone;  but  Crawflird,  who  makes  this  statement,  gives  no  description  of 
the  formation.   The  low  tracts  are  deeply  covered  with  alluvium,  which  abounds  in  tinstone. 

Borneo  appears  to  aboimd  in  primitive  and  alluvial  formations ;  the  secondary  and  tertiary, 
and  those  of  volcanic  origin,  have  not  as  yet  been  accurately  described.  This  great 
island  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  mountains,  of  which  the  princiiml  one  ranges  north 
and  south,  not  far  from  the  east  coast.  These  mountains  abound  in  primitive  rocks,  which 
in  many  places  afford  numerous  and  large  rock  crystals.  The  lower  districts  contain 
various  secondary  formations,  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium.  Volcanoes  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  quarters.  The  island  is  celebrated  for  ila  gold  and 
diamonds. 

Philippine  Islands.  These  islands  are  represented  as  very  mountainous,  and  abounding 
in  volcanoes  and  sulphur. 

Molucca  Islands.  The  largest  island  of  the  group,  Celebes,  is  said  to  be  very  rugged 
and  mountainous.  It  contains  several  volcanoes  in  a  slate  of  activity ;  and  primitive  rocks, 
of  various  descriptions,  more  or  less  richly  impregnated  with  gold,  and  diversified  with  cavi- 
ties lined  with  rock  crystals,  occur  in  many  quarters.  The  volcanic  tracts  afford  immense 
quantities  of  sulphur.     The  smaller  islands  of  this  group  are  principally  of  volcanic  form- 

The  Indian  Archipelago,  as  Crawflird  remarks,  so  remarkable  for  the  rich  variety  of  its 
vegetable  and  animal  productions,  is  hardly  less  dis.inguished  for  its  mineral  wealth.  The 
mmeral  products  which  paiticulaily  deserve  notice,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  the 
following : — tin,  gold,  copper,  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  the  diamond, 

1.  TVn.  Here,  as  in  Europe,  the  only  ore  of  this  metal  is  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  tinstone.  In 
geographical  distribution,  tin  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Banca,  Uie  Malayan  peninsula,  and 
the  islets  on  its  coasts,  with  Jnnkceylon.  It  exists  either  in  greater  abundance,  or  is  ob- 
tabed  with  least  labour  and  difficulty,  in  the  island  of  Banca,  which  aflbrds  at  present  bjr 
iar  the  greater  quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce  of  the  Archipelago.  In  Banca,  the  princi- 
jal  mountains  are  of  granite;  while  those  of  inferior  elevation,  according  to  Crawfurd,  ere 
of  red  ironstone.  In  the  low  tracts  between  these  the  tin  ore  is  found,  and  hitherto  always  ■ 
in  alluvial  deposits,  seldom  farther  than  twenty-flve  ffeet  from  the  surfece.  The  strata  in 
which  it  is  found  are  always  horizontal.  The  tm  of  Banca  and  the  other  Indian  islands  finda 
its  way  into  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  China  and  the  continent  of  India  are  ild 
principal  markets. 

2.  Gold.  Next  to  tin,  gold  is  the  moat  valuable  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  Archipelaga 
It  is  universally  distributed  throughout  tlie  Archipelago,  but  abounds  most  in  those  countries 
which  are  composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks.  It  is  most  abundant  in  those  islands 
which  form  the  western  and  northern  barriers  of  the  Archipelago,  and  exists  but  in  small 
quantities,  rarely  worth  mining,  in  the  great  volcanic  range  extending  from  Java  to  Tunor- 
lauU  Borneo  affords  by  far  the  largest  quantity.  Next  to  it  is  Sumatra,  and,  in  succession, 
the  peninsula,  Celebes,  and  Lu9on,  In  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea  gold  occurs,  but  in 
what  quantity  is  not  known.  In  the  Indian  islands  gold  occurs  either  in  fixed  rocks  or  in 
alluvial  deposits:  the  fixed  rocks,  mentioned  by  Crawfurd,  are  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
and  clay  slate.  The  gold  is  never  absolutely  pure ;  always  contaming  silver,  and  fi^quently 
copper.  The  gold  of  Banjar-laut,  for  example,  usually  cotitains,  in  100  parts,  gold  90  parts, 
silver  4  parts,  and  co'pper  6  parts.  The  gold  of  Larak,  in  Ihe  same  island,  affords,  in  100 
parts,  gold  86  parts,  silver  6  parts,  and  copper  8  parts.  The  gold  of  Pontiana,  in  100  parts, 
contains  83  parts  of  gold,  16  of  silver,  and  about  1  of  copper.  A  small  part  of  the  gold  ol 
commerce  of  the  Indian  islands  is  obtained  by  mining  in  the  solid  rocks;  some  from  washing 
the  Eond  and  mud  of  brooks  and  rivera,  but  by  far  tlie  greater  portion  by  washing  deposits  of 
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gold  in  alluvial  districts.     The  annual  amount  of  gold  thus  collected  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago ia  eatimaled  by  Crawfurd  at  658,176?.  eterling-. 

3.  Iron  and  Copper.  Iron  and  copper  are,  beeid^  tin  and  gold,  the  only  me1a.U  found  in 
the  Indian  Archipelaga  Iron  occurs  but  in  small  quantity.  Copper  ores  are  met  with  in 
Sumatra,  Timor,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sambas  in  Borneo.  Copper  ia  found  in  its  native 
state  in  Sumatra  and  Timor. 

4.  Diamond.  Borneo  is  the  only  Indian  island  which  affords  the  most  precious  of  ell  known 
minerals;  and  Ihere  the  diamond  is  confined  to  the  south  and  the  west  coast,  principally  in 
the  territories  of  the  princes  of  Banjarmassinand  Pontiana,  The  principal  mines  are  at « 
place  called  Landak,  from  which  the  diamonds  of  Borneo,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
Hindostan,  are  usually  designated.  It  is  the  same  country  that  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
production  of  gold,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found.  The  diamond  ia  in  great  repnte  among 
all  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  geni  in  mnch  esteem,  or  much 
worn  by  them.  One  of  the  largest  known  diamonds  ia  now  in  Borneo,  in  the  possession  of 
the  prince  of  Matan,  and  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Landak  about  a  century  aga  It  is 
still  m  ils  rough  alat*,  and  weighs  367  carats.     Its  real  value  is  269,3781. 

5.  Sulphur.  There  is  no  volcanic  mountain  in  Java  that  does  not  afford  sulphur,  but  the 
best  and  most  abundant  supply  is  obtained  from  the  great  mountain  of  Baiiyuwangi,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Here,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Java,  and  other  volcanic 
islands  of  the  Indian  group,  sulphur  ia  obtained  without  difficulty,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
purity  as  to  require  no  preparation  for  the  market 

6.  Salt,  Salt  springs  occur  in  several  of  the  islands,  more  especially  in  Java,  where  they 
Me  very  abundant.  Much  of  the  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  these  spring  waters  i^ 
evaporation. 


SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
— Under  this  head  we  include  Ceylon,  with  tie 


la  of  the 
it  from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  splenJcur  of  ils  vege- 
p-        th       fta  ra  But  of  all  their  wonderful  pro- 

d  IS    h    R  ffi  sia  Arnoldu  (^g-  700.) ;  a  plant 
w  h  It  stem,  wiUiout  leaves,  with 
oots   so  miNute  that  they  are   em- 
_^^  bed    d  in  the  slender  stem  of  a  spe- 

f  vme,  and  as  it  were  incorpo- 
ra  ed  with  that  &tem,  yet  bearing  a 
fl  of  the  most  enormous  dimen- 

It  IS  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and 
ne  of  the  surprising  novelties  de- 
ed Ihere  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
a  d  his  ftiend  and  medical  attendant, 
Dr  Arnold.     The  first  appearance  of 
hiH     xtmordinary  flower,   upon   the 

ra  of  the  vine  on  which  it  grows 

para  tically,  and  where  the  seeds 
happen  to  alight,  is  that  of  a  small  tubercle,  which  almost  reserableB  a  swelling  in  the 
bark.  This  ^^ually  enlarges,  still  preserving  1(3  rounded  form,  till  the  bud  has  attained 
its  full  size.  It  then  considerably  resembles  a  large  cabbage.  At  lengtii,  the  flower  (the 
entire  plant,  indeed)  expands,  and  presents  a  blossom  of  the  most  gigantic  stature.  Its 
diameter  is  three  feet  and  a  hoJI^  its  weight  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  hollow  in  the  cenlie  ia 
of  the  capacity  of  fifteen  pints,  English  measure.  The  thickness  of  the  petals  ia  not  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  near  the  base;  the  colour  a  brick  red,  inclining  to  orange,  wrinkled 
or  embossed  on  the  surface,  and  marked  with  deeper  blotches  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
ground,  and  with  white  spots.  The  plant  is  direcious.  The  stamens  form  a  sort  of  headed 
circle  around  a  central  abortive  pistil ;  which  is  itself  a  large  fleshy  excrescence,  fiat  at  the 
top,  and  beset  with  elongated  projections,  which  Dr.  Arnold  declares  resembled  cow's  horns. 
This  superb  fiower  soon  decays,  and  is  endowed  with  a  moat  powerful  but  disagreeable 
odour,  which,  like  that  of  the  Stapeiiaa,  attracts  fliea  in  great  abundance.  Tiie  plant  has 
been  admirably  illuatrated  by  the  learned  Brown,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Linnean 
Transactions,  with  an  explanatory  figure  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Bauer.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  known  flower  in  the  world. 

Scarcely  less  interesting,  if  we  consider  the  structi. 
thes  distillatoria  (Jig,  701.),  or  Pitcher  plant,  a  nativt 
India,  especially  the  islands,  and  formerly  supposed  Cc 
and  even  more  curious  in  the  nature  of  the  leaves,  ai 
our  remarks  to  the  species  above  mentioned,  which  has  n 
the  stoves  of  the  botanic  gardens. 


re  of  its  foliage,  is  the  &mous  Nepen- 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern 
be  peculiar  to  Ceyloa  Other  species, 
found  in  Java;  but  we  shall  confine 
attained  t«  great  perfection  in 
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There  la  i  ot  a  n  ore  nteresting  spectacle  of  fhe  kind,  perhaps,  in  Britain,  than  the  fine 
plant  of  Nepenthes  which  exists  in  the  etove  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  at  Edinhurgh.  Planted  in  a  tub,  whose  soil  is 
kept  constantly  moist  by  a  covering  of  .living  Sphagnum 
and  other  Mossea,  its  etem,  18  to  M)  feet  long,  risea  from 
the  midst  of  these;  it  is  branched,  and  climbs  among  the 
wires  that  traverse  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  supporting 
itself  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  bearing,  especially  towards 
the  extremity,  very  many  leaves  which  look  more  like  the 
contrivance  ofart  than  a  production  of  nature.  The  whole 
leaf,  including  the  petiole  or  stalk,  is  two  feet  and  more  in 
length  The  petiole  itself  is,  below  the  middle,  winged 
wi^  B  very  broad  margin,  to  that  degree  that  it  is.-com- 
monly  taken  for  the  leaf  itself;  upwards,  it  forms  a  long, 
stout,  filiform  cirrhua,  or  tendril,  which  is  more  or  less 
spirally  twisted  even  when  it  does  not  catch  hold  of  any 
surrounding  object  to  support  the  parent  stem.  Its  ex- 
tremity  hangs  down,  and  is  terminated  by  the  true  leaf, 
or  leajy  portion,  but  which,  &om  its  remarkable  appear- 
ance, IS  called  an  appendage  to  the  leaf  Instead  of  being  flat,  it  is  hollowed  out,  like  an 
elongated  pitcher;  it  is  six  to  nine  inche^  long,  attenuated  at  the  base,  where  it  is  curved  or 
arched,  and  then  it  suddenly  turns  upward.  It  is  obscurely  striated,  and  on  each  side,  at  the 
front,  marked  with  two  prominent  wings  or  membranes;  it  is  venlricose  upwards,  slightly 
expanding  at  the  mouth,  which  is  oblique ;  in  a  young  state  completely  and  firmly  covered 
by  a  lid  or  operculum,  which  is  flat,  and  marked  with  two  winged  nerves,  and  fixed  by 
the  back  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  mouth.  After  a  time,  this  lid  opens,  still  continuing 
attached  by  a  point  at  the  back;  but  which,  though  in  the  act  of  opening  it  supplies  the 
place  of  a  ninge,  is  not  capable  of  any  ilirther  movement :  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  which 
is  heart-shaped,  is  now  quite  exposed  to  view,  and  exhibits  a  remarkably  thickened  margin, 
which  is  ciosely,  transversely,  and  most  beautifully  plaited.  The  colour  of  the  pitcher  is 
pale  green,  often  tinged  and  spotted  with  red,  purple  within,  where  it  is  glandillar,  espe- 
cially near  the  base. 

As  if  the  better  to  deserve  tlie  appellation  of  a  pitcher,  this  curious  leaf  contains  a  watery 
fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  plant  itself;  for  it  is  often  most  abundant  while  the  lid  is  per- 
fectly closed,  and  when  the  water  could  not  be  received  by  any  external  agency.  Neither 
is  this  fluid  of  the  nature  of  common  water.  In  each  of  the  unespanded  pitchers  of  the 
Edinburgh  plant  was  about  a  drachm  of  limpid  fluid.  "This,"  says  Dr.  Graham,  in  hia 
description  of  the  plant,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  for  1837,  "  had  a  sub- 
acid laste,  which  increases  after  the  rising  of  the  lid,  when  the  fluid  slowly  evaporated.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Turner,  perceived  it  to  emit,  while  boiling,  an  odour  like  baked  apples,  from 
containing  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter,  and  he  found  that  it  yielded  minute  crystals  of 
superoxalate  of  potash,  on  being  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  pitcher  whose  contents 
Dr.  Turner  analysed  was  a  large  one;  it  had  not  opened,  and  the  whole  fluid  weighed  only 
sixty-six  grains." 

In  the  plants  at  the  Glasgow  RiDyal  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  generally  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  this  fluid,  after  the  lid  is  expa^ed  and  the  pitcher  has  attained  its  fell  develope- 
menl;  and,  whether  in  pursuit  of  that  liquid  or  from  any  other  cause  we  are  not  able  to  say, 
insects  are  attracted  thither  in  great  quantities,  and  ants  in  particular;  so  that  the  pitchers 
are  often  &und  quite  black  within,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  latter; 
and  the  quantity  thus  destroyed  is  very  great. 

In  Ceylon,  in  China,  and  the  other  parts  of  India,  where  this  plant  is  a  native,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  secretion  is  for  more  abundant  than  when  cultivated  in  stoves;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  the  narmtion  of  travellers,  the  pitcher  is  generally  filled  with  a  clear  limpid 
fluid,  and  the  lid  is  then  closed;  the  latter  opens  during  the  day,  and  the  water  is  reduced 
by  one-half;  but  this  loss  is  repaired  during  the  night,  so  that  next  morning  the  pitcher  ia 
replenished,  and  anew  closed-,by  the  lid.  This  alternate  closing  and  opening  of  the  lid  is  at 
variance  with  what  we  have  observed  in  our  plants.  Small  aquatic  shrimps,  too,  Rumphius 
tells  us,  inhabit  the  fluid. 

In  some  paits  of  India,  Rumphius  and  Flacourt  assure  us  tliat  the  natives  entertain  some 
curious  and  superstitious  notions  respecting  this  plant.  They  believe  that  if  they  sever  the 
pitchers  and  pour  out  (he  water,  it  will  not  fail  to  rain  during  the  day.  When  they  dread 
this  state  of  the  weather,  they  are  very  careful  not  to  cat  the  pitchers.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  periods  of  great  drought,  they  hasten  to  the  woods,  sever  the  pitchers  of  the  Nepenthes, 
and  pour  out  the  liquid,  firmly  persuaded  that  rain  will  then  ensue. 

The  generic  name  Nepenthes  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying,  without  sorrow. 
Homer  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  planet  called  Nepenthes,  whicb  was  employed  by  Helen  to 
dispel  (H'lef  from  her  guests :  in  the  same  way,  probably,  linnams,  who  applied  the  name  is 
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the  present  instance,  miglit  suppose  that  the  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher  was  calculated 
to  allay  the  thirst  and  consequent  misery  of  the  traveller.  The  word  distil laloria,  it  will  ""c 
immediately  perceived,  implies  the  secretion  and  concentration  of  the  fluid  in  the  pitclier 
Thus  we  see  how  admirably  are  the  names  of  plants  calculated,  in  many  cases,  to  charac- 
terise some  property  residing  in  the  plant  itself,  or  to  impress  some  portbn  of  its  liistory  on 
■>ur  minds '. 

We  have  a  strikinjf  instance,  in  the  plant  cultivated  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  of 
the  importance  of  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  plants.  We  have  already  observed  that  the 
Nepenthes  is  dicecious.  The  Edinburgh  plant  was  a  stamiciferous  one,  and  flowered 
annually;  hut,  of  course,  bore  no  fruiL  In  the  stove  of  Professor  Dunbar's  garden  was  a 
pistilliferous  one ;  which,  standing  by  itself;  was  equally  barren.  The  blossoms  of  the  latter 
■e  dusted  with  the  ferina  from  the  former,  when  the  germen  ripened  into  perfect  fruiL 


The  appearance  of  the  germinating  plant  is 
by  the  process  just  mentioned,  readily  vegetated  oi 
earth,  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  standing 
in  April  and  May.  The  plumule  rises  before  the  ( 
takes  place,  the  first  little  pitcher  appears  in  the  < 
the  anlluj  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  pumuli 


The  minute  seeds,  produced 
being  sown  in  the  spring  in  pots  of  peat 
1  pans  of  water.  They  began  to  sprou' 
ityjedona  are  expunded;  when  the  latior 
!ntre;  then  the  radicle  pushes  through 
In  a  rather  more  advanced  St  '      ' 


pitchers  are  evolved,  each  with  its  closed  lid,  which  la  slightly  rouricated;  and  there  are, 
upon  the  body  of  the  pitcher,  two  prominent  and  ciliated  winga.  The  cotyledons  now  begin 
to  wither  and  to  become  deflected.  Five  pitchers  are  formed.  These  little  pitchers,  desti- 
tute of  the  broad  leaf-stalks,  pFesent  a  truly  extraordinary  appearance,  rising  a  little  above 
the  surfece  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  most  beautifully  delicate  texture. 

If  the  islands  now  under  consideration  astonish  us  by  the  singularity  of  some  of  their 
vegelabla  products,  the  importance  of  others,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  renders  them 
equally  interesting.  A  large  group  of  them  is  especially  termed  the  Spice  Islands ;  a  deno- 
mination which,  though  usually  limited  to  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  may  with  equal 
justice  bo  extended  to  Ceylon.  Linnteus,  who  has  drawn  a  beautilhl,  though  too  highly 
coloured,  picture  of  the  vegetation  of  Ceylon,  while  comparing  it  with  that  of  northern 
Europe,  says  of  it, — "  A  delicious  climate  has  afibrded  plants  of  such  rarity  and  value  to  this 
island,  that  scarcely  any  otlier  soil  can  vie  with  it  in  the  abundance  of  its  aromatic  produc- 
tions. While  Pine  forests  occupy  our  cold  and  sterile  regions,  in  Ceylon  Cinnamon  trees 
constitute  whole  groves;  in  such  plenty,  indeed,  that  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to 
ernploy  the  wood  for  household  furniture,  for  fiiel,  and  for  cooking.  Our  gardens  are  planted 
with  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  similar  trees ;  but  in  Ceylon,  nothing  save  the 
lofty  Palms  are  esteemed,  among  which  the  Cocoa-nuls  chiefly  affiird  the  needful  food,  uten- 
sils, and  every  thing  necessary  to  mankind.  The  Caryota  there  yielda  a  wine,  called  sury. 
The  Coryphffi  (Jig.  702.)  extend  their  broad,  smooth,  and  plaited  fronds,  which  serve  for 
shade  and  ahelter,  here  most  requisite  for  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays,  as  well  as  from  sudden  showers,  to  the  natives, 
whoso  only  garment  is  a  small  piece  of  linen.  Date  Palms, 
and  the  superb  Bananas,  decorated  with  wide-spreading  and 
glossy  foliage,  yield,  in  great  profusion,  racemes  of  the  most 
delicious  fruit;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  valuable  produc- 
tions with  which  the  soil  everywhere  abounds,  such  as  Man- 
goes, the  Jack,  Malay  Apples,  Psidia,  Oranges  and  Citrons, 
Cashew  nuts,  Averrhoas,  &«.  Our  fields  are  sown  with  com- 
mon Barley  and  Rye ;  but  those  of  the  Cingalese  receive 
nothing  but  Rice,  which  affords  them  flour  and  bread.  Our 
marshes  are  covered  with  Calla; ;  theirs  with  the  pungent 
Amoma,  Poraicoriaa  occupy  our  waste  places;  but  with 
them  grow  different  species  of  Peffper.  In  our  meadows 
spring  the  Ranunculus,  Plantain,  Convalla^ia^,  and  many 
other  neglected  plants ;  in  theirs,  numerous  kinds  of  Hedy- 
sanira,  Galega,  Hibiscus,  Justicia,  Cleome,  Impatiens,  Amo- 
mum.  Myrtle,  and  Ricinns;  besides  numerous  climbers,  as 
Ipomcea,  Dioscorea,  Basella,  Aristolochia,  Ophioglossum, 
Phaseolus,  Momordica,  Bryonia,  Vine,  Cissus,  Pothos,  Lo- 
ranlhua,  and  Acrostichum.  In  the  room  of  the  Meadowsweet 
and  Mints,  tlie  meadows  in  Ceylon  are  covered  with  Basil, 
and  the  woods  with  Cinnamon.  Everywhere  occur  the  most 
precious  aromatics  Ginger,  Cardamom,  Galanga,  Costus,  Acorus,  Schcenanthus,  Calamus 
aromaticus,  and  flowers  of  the  most  exquisite  structure  and  colour  and  fragrance,  siich-air 
Cnnum,  Pancratium,  Poinciana,  Gloriosa,  as  well  as  those  plants  which  saturate  the  nighi 
nir  with  their  delicious  odour,  such  as  Polyanthus  and  Nyctanthes,"  Most  of  these  are 
equally  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
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The  Cinnamon,  for  which  Ceylon  is  so  famous,  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Laurel  (_Lauru» 
Cinnamimtwm)  (,fig.  7CB}.).  remarkable,  with  some  other  species  possessing  similar  proper- 
ties, for  its  coriaceous  leaf,  marked  with  tlires 
strong  nerves.  It  was  originally  found  wild, 
only,  and  there  in  very  small  quantities,  at 
the  south-western  district  of  the  island ;  but 
when  the  Dutch  first  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Ceylon,  they  found  so  many  inconveni- 
ences to  arise  from  this  limited  supply,  that 
they  began  to  cult^ate  the  cinnamon  in  four 
or  five  very  large  ^rdens,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  enterprismg  Governor  Falck.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  plantations  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  spice  annually 
obtained  from  them  exceeded  400,000  lbs., 
and  that  from  25,000  to  36,000  persons  were 

~ employed  in  the  cinnamon  department. 

The  rigour  with  «hich  the  Dutch  enforced  the  regulations  by  which  they  kept  the  mono- 
poly of  cinnamon  to  themselves  is  truly  reiolting,  and  forms  a  blot  on  their  national  charac- 
ter. Death  was  the  punishment  awarded,  and  mercilessly  inflicted,  on  any  person  who 
should  wilfoUy  injure  a  cinnamon  plant,  or  even  sell  or  give  away  a  single  stick  of  it,  or 
extract  the  oil  from  the  foliage,  or  peel  off  any  of  the  bark.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  high 
price  of  the  spices,  the  Dutch  government  used  to  have  them  destroyed,  when  the  stock  had 
accumulated,  sometimes  by  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  by  burning  them. 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1760,  a  pile  of  these  aromatics  was  consumed  near  the  slad^ 
bouse,  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  the  price  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  livres,  and  a  similar 
wanton  destruction  took  place  on  the  following  day.  The  air  was  perfumed  with  this 
incense,  and  the  essential  oils  were  distilled,  and  flowed  in  a  spicy  stream  down  the  street, 
to  the  regret  of  the  spectators,  who  were  not  permitted  to  appropriate  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  valuable  substance. 

The  cinnamon  tree  grows,  in  a  natural  state,  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  sends  out 
large  spreading  branches,  clothed  with  thick  foliage.  The  leaves  are  first  quite  pendent,  of 
a  delicate  rose  colour,  and  most  tender  texture ;  they  soon,  however,  turn  yellow,  and  then 
green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  panicles,  and  are  small  and  white;  partaking,  as  well  as 
3ie  foliage,  of  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil,  which  becomes 
wajty  and  solid,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  candles  is  made,  whose  agreeable  odour  caused  them 
to  be  appropriated,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  to  the  use  of  the  court. 

When  the  cinnamon  tree  is  three  years  old,  it  affords  one  shoot  fit  to  yield  hark :  but 
eight  years  of  growth  are  needful  before  it  can  be  freely  cut.  At  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
die  tree  is  strongest,  end  those  plants  svhich  grow  in  dry  and  rocky  spots  produce  the  most 
pungent  and  aromatic  bark.  The  shoots  are  cut  when  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three 
feet  long;  they  are  immediately  harked,  and  the  epidermis  scraped  off,  during  which  process 
ft  delightftil  fragrance  is  difiiised  around.  The  bark  is  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  curls  up, 
and  acquires  a  darker  tint,  and,  the  smaller  portions  being  rolled  within  the  larger  ones,  the 
'  whole  is  packed,  and  considered  fit  for  exporlation.  Two  harvests  are  sometimes  obtained 
Einnually  frors  ;he  same  trees.  Cassia,  or  Laurus  Cassia,  is  in  its  botanical  characters  scarcely 
difierent  from  t.':e  true  cinnamon.  In  quality  it  is  much  inferior,  though  often  surreptitiously 
Bold  for  iL  -  It  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Bastard  Cinnamon. 

Camphor  is  equally  Iho  produce  of  a  species  of  Laurel  {hauras  Caiivphora)  (_Jig.  704.) ; 
but  its  leaves  do  not  exhibit  the  three  strong  parallel  nerves  of  the  L.  Cinnamomum  and  L. 
Cassia.  The  whole  tree  has  a  strong  odour  of  camphor,  and  this  substance  is  obtained  by 
tlie  distillation  of  the  roots  and  smaller  branches.  They  are  cut  into  chips,  and  distilled 
within  an  iron  pot,  in  which  they  are  suspended  above  boiling  water;  the  steam  of  which, 
penetrating  the  twigs,  causes  the  camphor  to  fly  off;  and  it  becomes  concreted  on  straws 
which  are  placed  in  the  head  of  the  gtill.  Camphor  is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant  and  cordial. 

The  Sumatran  Camphor  is  found  concreted  in  the  clefts  of  the  bark  of  Dryobalanops  Cam- 
phora.  ThU  is  said  to  be  more  expensive  and  fragrant  than  the  Japanese  kind,  and  does 
not  so  soon  evaporate  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  sent,  therefore,  to  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  is  more  highly  valued  than  the  native  produce  of  these  countries ;  this  last,  however,  and 
not  the  Sumatran,  is  the  camphor, usually  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Clove  (Caryophyllus  aromalicvs)  (_Jig.  705,)  is  one  of  the  most  precious  commodities 
nf  the  Blast,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  commerce.     Almost  every  part  of  the  plan"  -- 
covered  with  minute  dots  or  glands,  which  contain  the  esaential  oil  that  gives  the  arom 
odu'jr  to  it.    These  abound,  particularly,  in  the  substance  of  the  gennen,  near  the  epideri 
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The  clove  was  introduced  to  the  Kew  Gardens,  in  1797,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.     Its  n 
noQDtry  is  the  Moluccas ;  but,  from  its  value  as  a  spice,  its  culture  has  extended  to  the 
and  West  Indies ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  details  n 
a  plant  of  such  importance,  that  it  was  once  the  staple  commodity  of  some  of  the  East  India 
Islands,  particularly  Amboyna. 


705 


Tlie  clove  of  merchandise  is  the  unexpanded  flower ;  tlie  corolla  fbrmbg-  a  ba]l  or  sphere 
on  the  top,  between  the  teeth  of  tho  calyx:  thus,  with  the  narrow  base  or  germen  (aperinff 
downwards,  girinff  the  appearance  of  a  nail ;  a  simiiarity,  indeed,  much  more  striking  in  the 
dry  than  in  the  fresh  slate  of  the  bod.  Hence  the  Dutch  call  it  naghel ;  the  Spaniards, 
clavo;  the  Italians,  chiodo;  and  the  French,  clou;  from  which  the  English  clove  is  evi- 
dently derived.  The  uses  of  cloves  are  well  known,  as  giving  flavour  to  dishes  and  wines ; 
and  as  stimulant,  tonic,  and  exhilarating  in  medicine.  These  properties,  with  the  gCrid  and 
burning  taste,  depend  on  the  essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  them  by  distillation. 

The  cloves  are  gathered  by  the  hand,  or  beaten  with  reeds,  so  as  to  fall  upon  cloths  placed 
under  the  tree,  and  dried  by  fire ;  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  sun.  The  fully  formed  berries, 
which  are  about  an  mch  long,  pear-shaped,  and  of  a  beautitul  vblet  colour,  are  preserved  in 
sugar,  and  eaten  after  dinner,  to  promote  digestion. 

The  true  Nutmeg-tree  iMyristica  officinalis)  (jSe-.  706.)  is,  as  well  as  the  Clove,  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  and  principally  confined  to 
that  group  called  the  Islands  of  Banda,  where  it  bears  toth 
blossom  and  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  their  native 
country,  the  trees  are  almost  always  loaded  with  blossoms  and 
ftuit.  Tho  gathering  ot  the  latter  takes  place  at  three  periods 
ol  the  year  in  July  and  August,  when  the  nuts  are  most 
abundant,  but  the  Mace  is  thinner  than  on  the  smaller  fruits, 
which  are  gathered  during  November,  the  second  time  of  col- 
lectmg  the  third  harvest  takes  place  in  March,  or  early  in 
April,  when  both  the  Nutmegs  and  Mace  are  in  greatest  per- 
fection, their  number  not  being  so  great,  and  the  season  being 
drv  The  outPr  pulpy  coat  is  removed,  and  afterwards  the 
mace,  which,  when  fre'h  n  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  and 
covers  the  whole  nut  The  nuts  are  then  placed  over  a  slow 
fire,  whpn  the  dark  shell  mhich,  immediately  beneath  the 
mace,  coats  the  seed,  b«comes  brittle;  and  the  seeds,  or  nnt- 
Nuimes-  iiegs  of  corjmerce,  drop  out;  these  are  then  soaked  in  sea 

water,  and  impregnated  with  lime,  a  process  which  answers 
me  double  purpose  of  securing  the  ftuit  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  of  destroying  the 
vegetating  property.  It,  further,  prevents  the  volatilisation  of  the  aroma.  The  Mace  is 
amply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  exporta- 
tion. The  uses  both  of  nutmegs  and  mace  are  well  known,  whether  in  a  medicinal  or  econo- 
mical point  of  view.  The  whole  fruit,  preserved  in  sugar,  is  brought  to  table  with  the  des- 
sert, but  not  till  after  the  acrid  principle  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  by  repeated 
washings.  An  essen.tial  oil  is  obtained  from  both  these  spices,  by  distillation,  and  a  lees 
volatile  one.  by  expression. 
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fibres  to  other  bodies,  oi 


Pepper,  the  seeds  of  Piper  nigrum  (Jig.  707.),  is  another  spice,  which  is  extensively  cul- 
■tivated  in  the  islands  in  question,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, and  forms  an  important  article  of  trade.  It  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Theophrastua  and  Dioscoridea,  who, 
as  well  as  the  Romans,  distinguished  between  the  while  and 
black  pepper.  And  whilst  the  nse  of  Betel  Pepper,  to  which 
,  we  shall  next  allude,  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Baslem 
nations,  the  common  pepper  is  an  article  of  general  use  through 
It  the  civilised  world.  Still,  it  is  in  Asia,  where  the  stomach 
weakened  by  excessive  perspirations,  produced  by  the  heat 
ot  the  climate,  by  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  a  too  general  addic- 
tion to  vegetable  diet,  that  it  is  employed  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant Thus,  in  a  medical  pomt  of  view,  it  has  been  found  to  act 
a"  an  excellent  tonic,  calculated  to  create  appetite  and  promote 
digestion.  The  Pepper  plant,  or  Pepper  vine,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  is  a  weak  climber,  which  attaches  itself  by  smaK 
o  the  ground,  lite  ivy;  it  bears  large  heart-iliapad,  veiny  leaves, 
and  long  slender  catkins  of  flowers,  succeeded  by  the  berries,  which  we  term  peppercorns. 
Tiiese,  when  coiered  with  their  natural  husk  or  coat,  constitute  black  pepper.  White  pep- 
per is  the  same  fruit,  deprived  of  ita  outer  covering,  which  is  accomplished  by  soaking  the 
grains  in  water,  when  the  coat  swells  and  bursts.  It  is  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  and,  hy 
ftictibn  and  winnowing,  cleared  of  the  husk.  It  is  then  of  a  paler  colour;  but,  as  the  shell 
or  bark  contains  a  powerfiil  principle,  it  is  evident  that  white  pepper  loses  ranch  of  its  stimu  • 
lating  property,  and  is  inferior  to  the  black.  Mr.  Marsden  informs  us,  that  as  soon  as  any 
of  the  corns  on  a  bunch  change  from  green  to  red,  it  ia  considered  fit  for  gathering ;  for,  it 
pulled  ripe,  many  of  the  seeds  would  drop  off.  It  is  collected  and  spread  to  dry  in  the  sun 
nor  are  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  that  may  occur  during  its  exposure  thought  to  injure  it. 
In  this  situation  it  becomes  black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  is  hand-rubbed, 
to  separate  the  grains  from  the  stalk.  That  which  is  pulled  at  the  most  proper  stage  of  ma- 
turity will  shrivel  least;  if  plucked  loo  soon,  it  falls  into  dust.  Thus,  weight  is  the  great 
test  of  gooiiness  in  pepper,  and  machines  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  separating  th« 
light  kind  from  the  sound.  Two  crops  are  generally  produced  in  one  year;  tlie  culture  ie 
attended  with  some  trouble,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pepper  gardens  scrupulously  free 
from  weeds,  and  to  give  them  sufficient  irrigation.  In  (he  small  island  of  Penang,  the  ccof 
of  pepper,  m  1802,  was  esthnated  at  about  216,000  dollars.  Sumatra  also  yields  this  spice ; 
hut  tlie  quantity  ie  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  produce  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
whence  no  less  than  ten  full  cargoes,  amounting  to 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  lis.,  might  be  annually  ex- 
ported. But  half  this  quantity  ia  carried  over  the 
mountains  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  to  the  north, 
to  the  Deccan,  and  farther  on,  to  different  parts  of 
Hindostan.  This  pepper  is  esteemed  the  best  in  all 
Asia,  and  is  most  sought  after  by  foreign  nations. 

Another  kmd  of  pepper  in  general  cultivation  an^ 
repute  throughout  India,  is  the  Piper  Betle,  or  Belc. 
pepper  (jffg-.  708.).  Its  use  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
remote  date ;  for,  in  an  ancient  Sanscrit  inscription 
on  stone,  published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  this 
plant  ia  reckoned  among  the  greatest  blessings  of 
the  country ;  "  in  its  towns  are  numerous  groves  of 
mangou,  plantations  of  luxuriant  betel,  and  fields  of 
rice;  channels  of  water,  and  wells;  opulent  men  and  beautiiiil  women;  temples  of  gods 
and  of  the  saints;  and  men  blessed  with  vigour  of  body  and  every  virtue." 

The  habit  of  this  plant  resembles  black  or  common  pepper ;  hut  the  leaves  and  catkins  are 
much  larger,  the  former  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  more  oblique,  and  the  corns  or  seeds  infi- 
nitely bigger.  In  the  East  Indies,  and  especially  the  Malay  islands,  the  inhabitants  have, 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  considered  the  Betel  Pepppr  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  this, 
not  by  itseiii  but  with  the  use  of  lime  and  the  Areca  not,  together  constituting  a  mastica- 
tory, employed  by  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages.  Various  travellers  relate  particulars  of  the 
u^  of  this  plant ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Su- 
matra; the  custom  of  chewing  the  Belel-leaf  being,  perhaps,  more  prevalent  among  the 
jifalays  than  any  other  nation,  "  Whether,"  he  says,  "  to  blunt  the  edge  of  painful  reflec- 
tion, or  owing  to  an  aversion  our  natures  have  to  total  inaction,  most  nations  have  been 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  enjoying,  by  mastication  or  otherwise,  the  flavour  of  substances 
possessing  an  inebriating  quality.    The  South  Americans  chew  the  Coco  and  Mambeco,  and 
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the  Eaatera  people,  the  Betal  atul  Areca ;  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Malay  langua^,  the 
Sirih  and  Pining.  This  custom  is  univexsal  among  the  Sumatrans,  who  canr  the  ingre- 
dients constantly  abont  them,  and  serve  them  to  tJieir  g'ueste  on  all  occasions ;  the  prince  in 
a  pjld  stand,  and  the  poor  man  in  a  braes  box  oc  mat  bag^.  The  betel-stands  of  the  better 
ranks  of  people  are  usually  of  silver,  embossed  with  rude  dgares.  The  Sultan  of  Mocc- 
moco  was  presented  will}  one  by  the  East  India  Company  with  then-  arms  on  it;  and  he  pos- 
sesses another,  besides,  of  gold  filigree.  The  form  of  the  sland  is  the  frustum  of  an  hexa- 
gonal pyramid  reversed,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  contains  many  smaller 
vessels,  titted  to  the  angles,  for  holding  the  nut,  leaf,  and  chunam,  which  latter  is  quicklime 
made  from  calcmed  shells;  with  places  for  the  instruments  employed  in  cutting  the  first, 
and  spatulas  for  spreading  the  last.  When  the  first  salutation  is  over,  which  consists  in 
bending  the  head,  and  the  inferior's  puttingTiis  joined  hands  between  those  of  the  superior, 
and  then  lifting  them  to  hia  forehead,  the  tetel  is  presented  as  a  token  of  politeness,  and  an 
act  of  hospitality.  To  omit  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  reject  it  on  the  other,  would  be  an 
affront;  as  it  would  he  likewise,  in  a  man  of  subordinate  rank,  to  address  a  great  man,  with- 
out the  precaution  of  chewing  it  before  he  spoke.  All  the  preparation  consists  in  spreading 
on  the  Sirih,  or  Piper  Botle  leaf,  a  small  quantity  of  the  chunam,  and  folding  it  up  with  a 
slice  of  the  Pining  nut.  Prom  the  mastication  of  these  proceeds  a  juice  which  tinges  the 
saliva  of  a  bright  red,  and  which  the  leaf  and  nut,  without  the  chunam,  will  not  yield.  This 
hue,  being  communicated  to  the  month  and  lips,  is  esteemed  ornamental ;  and  an  agreeable 
flavour  is  imparted  to  the  breath.  The  juice  is  usually  (after  the  first  fermentation  produced 
by  the  lime),  though  not  always,  swallowed  by  the  chewers  of  betel.  We  might  reasonably 
suppose  that  its  active  qualities  would  injure  the  coats  of  the  stomach:  but  experience  seems 
to  disprove  such  a  consec|uence.  It  is  common  to  see  the  teeth  of  elderly  persons  stand 
loose  m  the  gums,  which  is  probably  the  efifect  of  this  custom ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  affects 
the  soundness  of  the  teeth  themselves.  Children  begin  to  chew  betel  very  young,  and  yet 
their  teeth  are  always  beautifully  white,  till  pains  are  taken  to  injure  them,  by  filing  and 
staining  them  black.  To  persons  who  are  not  habituated  to  the  composition,  it  causes  a 
strong  giddiness,  astringes  and  excoriates  the  mouth  and  &uces,  and  deadens  for  a  time  the 
faculty  of  taste,  Dmring  the  Pausa,  or  fest  of  Ramadan,  the  Mahometans  among  them 
abstain  from  the  use  of  betel  whilst  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon ;  but,  excepting  at 
•his  EMson,  it  is  the  constant  luxury  of  both  sexos  finm  an  early  period  of  childhood:  till, 
Becoming  toothless,  they  are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  having  the  ingredients  previously 
reduced  to  a  paste  for  them,  that  without  further  effort  the  betel  may  dissolve  in  the  mouti. 
Mixed  with  the  betel,  and  generally  in  the  chunam,  the  Sumatrans  have  a  practice  of  con- 
veying philtres,  or  love-charms.  How  &.r  they  prove  effectual  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say;  but  I  suppose  they  are  of  the  nature  of  our  stimulating  medicines.  The  custom  of 
administering  poison  in  this  manner  is  not  followed  in  later  times;  but  that  the  idea  is  not 
so  far  eradicated, as  enUrely  to  prevent  suspicion,  appears  fiom  this  circumstance ;  that  the 
guest,  though  taking  a  leaf  from  the  betel-service  of  his  entertainer,  not  unfrequently  applies 
to  it  his  own  chunam,  and  never  omits  to  pass  the  former  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
in  order  to  wipe  off  any  extraneous  matter.  This  distrustful  procedure  is  so  common  as  not 
to  give  offence." 

Among  those  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas  are  several  belong- 
ing to  an  extensive  natural  (amily  which  has  been  ably  and  splendidly  illustrated  by  the 
lamented  historian  of  Leo  X. ;  we  mean  the  Scitamineous  plants :  and  so  peculiarly  do  they 
inhabit  thB  countries  just  mentioned,  that  these  are  denominated  by  M.  Schouw,  par  excel- 
lence, "the  region  of  ScitamineK."  Among  them  are  reckoned  some  species  of  Canna  or 
Indian  Shot,  of  Arrowroot  (Maronfa),  of  Phrynium,  Hedyohium,  Roscoea,  Alpinia,  Ginger, 
Costus,  Kiempferia  or  Galanaile,  Amomura,  Turmeric  ^Curcuma),  Globba,  Mantisia,  &e. 
True  Ginger  is  afibrded  by  the  roots  of  Zinziber  officinale;  a  plant  so  easy  of  cultivation 
in  tropical  countries,  that  imported  into  the  New  Worhl 
■       ■     '  "     the  W       


y  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  oi 

continent  of  South  America.  Edwards,  in  his  History  of 
the  West  Indies,  assures  us  that,  as  eariy  as  1547,  its  cul- 
ture was  so  diffused  in  New  Spain,  that  32,053  cwt  were 
thence  exported  to  Europe  in  one  year.  E^mpferia  Ga- 
langa  (_fig,  709.),  the  officinal  Galangale,  and  K.  angus- 
tifoTia  are  both  employed  as  medicbal  plants,  and  are  sto- 
machic and  cephalic.  Curcuma  Zerumhet  or  Zedoary  is 
likewise  a  celebrated  Indian  plant  belonging  to  this  family. 
KtemprcriaGaiaDja.  Rice  (Oryza  saliva),  though  cultivated  in  all  warm  cli- 

mates throughout  the  world,  is  considered  of  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, and  is  nowhere  more  extensively  raised  «r  more  valued,  than  throughout  the  islands  of 
tlie  East  Indies. 
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Among  the  numerous  fruits  of  these  islands,  we  shall  only  now  mention  the  Guava  ijig. 
710.),     i^Psidium pyriferum),  the  Mango  (Mungi/era  indica)  (^g-.  711.),theMangooBtan 


iGarcinia  Mangoslana)  (.fig.  712.),  the  Durion  (puno  Zibelhinus)  (.fig.  713.),  ajid  the  Malay 
Apple  (^Eugenia  malacccmis),  which,  highly  as  they  are  prized  in  their  native  country,  the 


utmost  fcliill  of  Britteh  Horticulture  has  never  been  able  to  bring  to  any  thing  like  perfec 
tion  in  the  fctovea  ol  England,  where  mdeed  it  la  e\ceedingly  difficult  to  cultiTEte  many 
of  them  at  all 

SuBSECT  3  — Zoology 

The  Zoology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  so  remarkable  for  the  variety  splendour  and 
singularity  of  ito  tomis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sa)  in  which  department  it  is  most  mterusting 
Flourishing  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and  nourished  by  mirine  vapours  m  a  soil  naturally 
humid,  vegetation  here  attains  a  luaurianee  mconceivably  maanificent  Animal  life  equally 
partakes  in  this  exuberance,  and  exhibits,  under  e\ery  form  the  most  singular  shapes,  and 
the  most  brDliant  combinatkma  of  colours.  It  is  m  these  distant  and  little  known  islands 
that  the  great  satyr-like  Apes  dwell  in  the  solitude  and  the  security  of  their  native  forests , 
while  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise  and  thi.  numerous  variety  of  superb- 
coloured  Lories,  are  among  the  most.striking  features  in  their  ornithology  As  most  of  the 
large  islands  possess  many  animals  hitherto  undiscovered  m  others  we  shall  notice  them 
under  distinct  heads, 

Jata,  The  Zoology  of  Java  derives  peculiar  interest  from  having  been  iniestigated 
by  two  eminent  naturalists,  the  late  Sir  Stamtord  Raffles,  and  Dr  Hoiafidd  Under  the 
libwal  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  researches  of  tlie  latter  ha\p  been  given 
to  the  public.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  put  aside  the  vague  and  erroneous  accounts  &f 
travellers,  on  w'nich,  unfortunately,  we  are  too  often  obliged  to  depend;  and  can  confidently 
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e  of  the  most  important  islands 


enumerate  tlie  chief  peculiarities  in  the  zoology  of  Java,  oi 

The  great  number  of  native  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  island  will  become  apparent 
from  the  following  list; — 


Cft^muln  hirquiiTib.    CollBn 


Schinn  LCBf^iiaiiL[ii.    Jtrahn^SiiaTFicL 

Srlurubllliwiitw.    Twaimi^m^rnL 

BdnuFbilnvvU-    Flnlijsiifiqui^ 

FIvmviivDlbaxlib;    pmdnl  fljiiv  BqHKnt 

LH.«n^  nplb.   frrfifld  vfyiag  StpivKL 


The  Javanese  ana  fermginoua  Tupaia;  the  Wild  Cat  of  Java,  the  Long-armed  Ape,  and  the 
Genett  or  Coffee  Rat  The  Two-coloured  Squirrel  (jf^.  714.)  ia  a  peculiar  species  confined 
to  this  island,  where  it  lives  only  in  the  deepest  forests :  the  colour  above  is  brown,  but  the 
fbr  on  the  under  parts  is  of  a  golden  yellow:  it  is  a  great  fevourite  with  the  natives,  who 
keep  it  in  confinement. 

The  Javanese  Tupay  (Tupaia  Jaiiamea),  one  of  the  many  interesting  discoveries  of  Dr, 
Horsfield,  is  an  aninml  peculiar  to  this  island,  and  constitutes  a  distinct  species  from  either 
of  those  two  foand  in  the  other  Indian  islands.  It  is  a  Email  animal,  somewhat  resembling 
a  squirrel  in  the  graceflilness  and  agility  of  ils  form,  no  less  than  in  carrying  ila  broad  taril, 
like  a  plume,  on  the  back.  The  fur  is  thick-set,  close,  and  clothed  at  the  base  with  a  soft 
down;  tliat  on  (he  under  parts  being  remarkably  delicate  and  silky;  the  colour  above  is 
brown,  variegated  with  gray,  having  a  regular  narrow  strealt  extending  from  the  neck,  t 


e  shoulder ;  Ihe  lower  parts  are  dirty  white.  This  appears  b 
local  animal ;  as  Dr.  Horsfield  met  with  only  two  individuals  i 
maccessible  l]rp=ts  of  Blambangan    (Zoo!  Res.,  No.  3.) 


.t  least  a  very 
"  and  almo^ 


The  chestnut  or  ferruginous  Tupay  (I^ptri  Press  of  the  Malays)  (fig.715.),  is  a  sinjf'ilar 
little  animal,  possessing  all  the  lameness  arid  sprightliness  of  the  squirrel.  The  lengti  of 
the  body  ia  about  six  or  eight  inches ;  the  (ail,  which  is  not  quite  so  long,  is  like  that  of  a 
squirrel,  except  in  being  rounder.  The  beck  and  sides  are  rusty  brown,  the  belly  whitish. 
This  is  the  only  species  of  Tupaia  of  whose  habits  and  manners  we  possess  any  positive 
information.  Sir  S.  Raffles  remarks  (Lin.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  257.):— "This  lively  pJayfiil 
animal  I  first  observed  tame  in  a  gentleman's  house  at  Penang,  and  afterwards  found  wild 
at  Singapore,  and  in  ihe  woods  of  Bencoolen :  it  was  suffered  to  go  about  at  perfect  liberty, 
ranged  in  freedom  over  the  whole  house,  and  never  lailed  lo  present  himself  at  the  breakfest 
and  dinner  table,  where  he  partook  of  fruit  and  milk." 

The  Javanese  Wild  Cat  (Felis  jitvanenBis  C.)  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Bengal  Cat, 
measuring  above  two  feet  seven  inches,  of  which  eight  inches  and  a  half  are  occupied  by 
the  tail.  In  ila  shape  it  exhibits  that  elevation  of  the  legs,  comparative  shortness  of  the 
tail,  and  number  of  grinders  (which  are  only  three),,  which  separate  these  smaller  beasts  of 
prey  from  the  more  powerful  of  their  congeners;  while  its  small  ears,  placed  much  mor« 
distant  from  the  eyes,  give  it  an  appearance  very  dissimilar  to  the  domestic  cat.  The  gene- 
ral colour  is  light  grayish  brown,  nearly  while  beneath ;  on  the  back  are  four  dark  brownish 
stripes,  which,  although  broken,  are  continued  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ;  while  the 
oblong  spots  on  the  sides  are  in  like  m^iner  disposed,  with  some  regularity,  in  four  series ; 
the  limbs  and  tail  are  similarly  marked.  The  Felis  javanensis  ia  met  with  in  all  the  large 
fbresia  of  Java,  concealing  itself  during  the  day  in  hollow  trees,  but  roving  about  at  night, 
committing  depredations  on  the  poultry-yards.  Dr.  Horsfield  telis  us,  that  the  natives  ascribe 
to  it  an  uncommon  sagacity;  assertmg  tiiat,  in  order  to  approach  the  fowls  unsuapected,  and 
ia  surprise  them,  it  imitates  their  voice.  Its  natural  fierceness  ia  such  as  to  render  .it  per- 
fectly untameable.  Like  the  wild  eat  of  Europe,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  small  birda  and  quadra- 
DCds;  but  when  pressed  by  hnnger,  it  is  said  to  devour  even  carrion.  (Horsf) 
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The  Long-armed  Black  Ape  {Simia  iyndactyla  Horsf.)  is  upwards  of  three  feet  high,  of  a 

stronrr  muscular  form,  and  througliout  oi  a  jet  black  colour ;  it  has  no  tail,  but  its  long  arms 

touch  its  leet    its  peculiar  character  lies  in  the  fingers  being  joined  together  at  their  baso 

lyig  ^fi?-  716.).     These  apes  abound  in  the  forests  of  Bencoolen, 

living  in  large  companies,  and  making  the  woods  echo  with 

their  loud  end  peculiar  cry.     In  captivity  they  are  remarkably 

tractable. 

The  Javanese  Genett  or  Viverra  (called  by  the  natives  Lu- 
wak),  appears  to  he  a  mere  variety  of  .the  Viverra  Muaanga 
(iiq^.)  or  the  Musang  of  Mr.  Marsden.  The  usual  colour  of 
this  animal  in  Java  is  light  gray,  with  three  distinct  stripes 
HamloriheSliiiisSyiidaciyia.  along  the  Iwclt,  and  two  paler  ones  on  the  sides;  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  alone  being  white.  Another  variety  also  occurs 
where  the  back  is  variegated  with  gray  and  black,  the  stripes  very  obscure,  and  the  limbs 
Mid  tail  nearly  black;  Uie  latter  (as  represented  in  Dr.  Horsefield's  figure),  being  without 
the  white  tip.  This  animal,  in  size  and  colour,  so  nearly  resembles  the  Genett,  tliat  it  was 
long  considered  to  be  the  same  species.  It  is  abundant  near  the  villages  adjoining  the  large 
forests ;  rambling,  during  the  night,  in  the  gardens  and  plantations  in  search  of  fruits  of 
every  description,  preferring  the  more  delicate  and  pulpy  kinds,  and  causing  mnch  devasta- 
tion among  the  pine-apples.  Its  fondness  for  coffee  is  so  ^at,  that  it  is  called  by  many  the 
!3offee  Rat.  In  this  repast  it  likewise  shows  a  very  delicate  taste ;  for  the  little  pilferer 
selects  only  the  ripest  and  most  perfect  fruits,  the  seeds  of  which,  as  Dr.  H.  relates,  being 
discharged  unchanged,  are  eagerly  collected  by  the  natives,  as  the  coffee  is  thus  obtained 
.  without  the  tedious  process  of  shelling !  Its  nest  is  constructed,  like  that  of  the  squirrel, 
in  hollow  trees.  If  taken  young,  it  soon  becomes  gentle  and  docile,  and  readily  subsists  on 
either  animal  or  vegetable  food ;  the  latter  is  indeed  its  natural  subsistence ;  but  if  pressed 
by  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack  fowls  and  small  birds.  "The  injurious  effects,"  observes 
Dr.  H.,  "occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  the  Luwak  in  Uie  coffee  plantations,  are,  however, 
fijily  counterbalanced  by  its  propagating  the  plant  in  various  parts  of  the  forests,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  declivities  of  the  fertile  hills.  These  spontaneous  groves  of  a  valuable  fruit, 
in  various  parts  of  the  western  districts  of  Java,  afford  to  the  natives  no  inconsiderable  har- 
vest, while  their  accidental  discovery  surprises  and  delights  the  traveller,  m  the  most  seques- 
tered parts  of  the  island."     {Horsf.  Res.,  No.  1.) 

The  appearance  of  the  Bate  is  strikii^,  both  from  their  size,  and  their  stiage  conformation. 
The  Chciromeles  lorquatus,  or  Tippet  Bat  {;^.  717,),  measures,  in  extent  of  wing,  two  feet, 
having  a  head  not  much  unlike  that  of  a  dog,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  on  its  toe  nails.  The  head 
of  another  species,  the  Pleropits  rostratus,  or  Long-snouted  Bat  ifig.  718.),  resembles  that 
of  a  greyhound.  The  animal  itself  lives  in  large  societies,  and  feeds  entirely  upon  fruits; 
hence  causing  the  greatest  damage  to  plan" 
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The  Ornithology  appears  more  interesting  than  beautiful,  as"  comparatively  few  species 
of  Parrots  or  other  richly  coloured  birds  of  India  are  contained  in  the  descriptive  catalogue 
of  Dr.  Horsefield :  little  is  known  of  their  natural  economy,  and  technical  descriptions  of 
colours  will  not  interest  the  general  reader.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  most  remarkable  will, 
therefore,  be  sufficient.  Near  the  mountain  streams  of  the  interior  is  seen  the  rare  and  deli- 
cate Enicurus  speciosus,  or  Crested  Wagtail  {fig.  719.),  running  on  the  ground,  like  the 
European  Wagtail.  The  deep  forests  are  the  favourite  resort  of  two  peculiar  species  of 
Wild  Cock  {Oalhu  Bankiva  and  javanicua),  and  likewise  afford  a  beautiful  Peacock,  un- 
known to  other  parts  of  India.  Dr.  Horsefield  enumerates  ten  distinct  Pigeons,  and  eight 
Woodpeckers,  different  from  those  of  the  contment.  The  colours  of  the  rare  Calyptomena 
1-iridis,  or  the  Green  Fruil^eater  {fig.  720.),  so  exactly  harmonise  with  those  of  the  trees 
which  it  fi^uenls,  as  to  render  the  bird  undistinguishable  by  a  near  bystander.  The  Fly- 
calohers  are  not  numerous;  and  the  Greatbilled  Tody  (Eari/lamus  Horsfieldi)  {fig.721.')  is 
a  rare  inhabilajit.     Thp  Javanese  Crested  Swallow  {Macroptei^i:  lon^pennis)  is  one  of  thfl 
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most  aiegmt  of  its  tribe,  and  the  Pognrdus  javanensis,  or  Great  Javanese  Goatsuctior,  i 
liciilarly  


Cnsled  Wsstg 


Upon  the  whole,  the  ornithology  of  Java  may  be  considered  as  very  rich,  sicce  Dr.  Horse 
field,  as  the  result  of  his  individual  researches,  fiimiahes  ua  with  a  list  of  208  native 
epecies,  and  many  others  have  been  since  discovered  by  the  French  naturalists. 

The  Insects  are  numerous  and  splendid,  but  a  long  list  of  names  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  marine  productions,  so  that  a  vast  ajid  interesting 
field  for  discovery  still  lies  open  to  the  Orienla.1  naturelisL 

Sdmatra, — The  Zoology  of  this  luxuriant  island  has  been  partially  but  ably  illustrated 
by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  to  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  united  the  learning  of 
science,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  rarely  equalled.  The  government  of  India  might  well 
be  proud  of  such  a  man,  whose  high  attainments  shone  forth  in  every  thing  he  planned 
or  executed. 

The  <iuadrupeds  yet  discovered  are  among  the  most  singular  of  those  found  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  while  the  vast  unexplored  forests  of  the  interior  appear  to  contain  others  of 
imposing  size,  as  yet  hut  imperfectly  known  from  the  general  accounts  of  the  natives.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  zoological  riches  of  Sumatra,  by  the  tbliowing  list  of  such  quad- 
'-       ire  ascertained  natives: — 


To  these  must  be  added  Several  others,  mentioned  by  the  natives,  but  still  unknown  to 
Europeans.  "  Native  infornrntion,"  observes  Sir  S,  Raffles,  "  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Orang  Olang  exists  b  tiie  interior  of  Sumatra.  It  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Orang 
Kubu  and  Orang  Gubu  of  Marsden,  which,  though  often  the  subject  of  feble  and  exaggera- 
tbn,  appear  to  exist  on  the  island  as  a  distinct  race  of  men,  almost  as  hairy  and  wild  as  the 
real  Orang  Otang."  The  natives  seem  acquainted  with  several  sorts  of  Tigers,  equal  in 
size,  but  different  in  colour  and  habits,  from  Hiat  of  the  Continent,  as  the  Rimau  kumbang, 
or  Black  Tiger;  the  Rimau  saniplat,  and  others.  They  further  describe  another  ferocious 
animal,  apparently  a  kind  of  Ijion.  Their  Rimau  Dahan  is  said  to  be  the  size  of  a  leopard, 
but  darker  and  less  regularly  spotted.  The  king  of  Acheen  assured  Sir  Stamford,  that  an 
animal  called  Jumbing  was  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  his  dominions,  nearly  the  size  and 
make  of  a  horse,  but  having  two  unequal  horns.  These  notices,  fium  their  very  imperfec- 
tion, are  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the  inquiries  of  future  travellers; 
at  the  same  time  they  convey  to  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  formidable  and  impos- 
ing animals  which  still  remain  hid  from  science  in  the  primeval  forests  of  India. 

A  curious  little  animal,  the  Tupaia  Tana  (the  Sumalran  name,  adopted  bj  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles)  {fig.  722.),  is  neatly  seventeen  inches  long.     In  form  it  bpars  some  resemblance  la 
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the  squirrel,  buL  the  snout  is  narrowed,  and  proporlionably  lengthened,  like  that  of  a  aores, 
or  shrew-mouse.  The  tiir  is  sotl  &nd  delics.te,  ofa  dark-brown  or  blackish  colour  above,  and 
reddisb  heneath;  the  back  of  the  head  is  marked  by  a  narrow  transverse  band  of  black, 
wliich  forms  an  obscure  crest.  The  great  elongation  of  the  snout  places  this  species  as  the 
type  of  this  hig-hly  sin^tilar  genus.  The  natives  affirm  it  is  always  found  on  or  near  the 
ground,  but  its  scarcity  prevented  this  account  (rom  being  verified. 

Two  distinct  species  of  Rhinoceros  inhabit  the  interior.  One  of  these,  the  R.  suniatraniis 
Raff,  has  two  horns.  The  other  is  well  known  to  the  natives,  but  never  yet  seen  by  Euro- 
peans ;  they  call  it  Tennu,  and  describe  it  as  having  hut  one  horn,  and  being  marked  with  a 
narrow  whitish  belt  encircling  the  body. 

The  Malay  Tapir  C^^-.  7^.),  although  a  quadruped  of  nearly  the  first  magnitude,  is  a 
recent  discovery  of  the  late  Major  Parquhar,  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  huflalo ;  and 
is  particularly  distinguished  bv  its  colour,  Ihe  fore  and  hind  parts  being  glossy  black,  while 
the  body  has  a  broad  and  well-defined  belt  of  white,  extending  circularly  round  it,  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  white  linen  thrown  upon  the  animal.  Its  disposition  is  so  mild  and  gentle, 
that  it  will  become  as  tame  and  familiar  as  a  dog. 

Of  the  Domestic  animals,  Sir  Stamford  furnishes  us  with  some  interesting  and  authentic 
information,  particularly  on  the  Elephant,  Horse,  Ox,  Dog,  and  Cat 

Regarding  the  Elephant,  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  catch  and  domesticate  the  wild 
troops,  which  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  forests:  as  at  Acheen  alone  is  this  animal 
trained  to  the  service  of  man.  The  Sumatran  horses  are  small,  strong,  and  hardy,  those  of 
Acheen  are  the  most  prized;  but  the  Balta  Horses,  although  larger  and  stronger,  are  not  so 
handsome.  There  is  a  very  fine  and  peculiar  breed  of  cattle,  ofa  short,  compact,  and  well- 
made  form,  without  a  hump;  they  are  almost  without  exception  ofa  light  fawn  colour, 
relieved  with  while:  they  are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  universally  used  in  agri- 
culture. This  breed  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Banting  of  Java  and  the  more  eastern  islands. 
Reddish  white  Bufeioes  are  common  at  Bencoolen. 

The  Diig  of  Sumatra  is  wild  and  untameable ;  numerous  packs  inhabit  the  interior  forests, 
where  they  hunt  in  unison.  The  tail  is  brushed  like  that  of  a  fox;  the  ears  short  and  erect, 
and  the  whole  conformation  resembles  that  of  the  Dingo,  or  Australian  dog. 

Even  the  Cats  partake  of  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to  Sumatran  zoology.  There  is 
one  breed  having  a  knobbed  or  twisted  tail,  and  another  with  no  tail  at  all! 

On  the  Birds,  our  limits  compeS  us  to  be  concise.  Vultures  are  rare  on  the  west  coast, 
but  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  Malay  peninsula.  Parrots,  as  In  Java,  are  less  numerous 
tlian  in  the  more  eastern  islands,  particulaj-Iy  thtf  Moluccas:  but  six  distinct  kinds  of  Horn- 
bill  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Stamford.  Among  the  Cuckoos  is  that  called  the  Yellow-billed 
(C.  xanthorbyncbos)  (Jig.  724.) ;  the  throat  and  upper  plumage 
is  of  a  rich  glossy  violet,  the  body  being  white,  with  black 

The  Doves  are  of  beautiful  colours.  The  magnificent  Argus 
Pheasant,  the  piide  of  the  Malayan  forests,  in  elegance  of  form 
and  richness  of  attire,  is,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the 'feathered 
race.  They  are  found  generally  in  pairs,  in  the  deep  forests  d 
Sumatra,  and  are  said,  by  the  natives,  to  dance  and  strut  about 
each  other,  in  the  manner  of  peacocks :  four  other  species  o*' 
this  splendid  ikmily  inhabit  the  same  situaUons,  besides  nume- 
rous Thrushes,  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Barbuls,  and  other  birds 
whose  scientific  names  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  true  Humming  birds  in  India. 

Of  Serpents,  twenty  species  have  been  discovered;  the  most 
. s  being:  the  well-known  Cobra  de  Capello,  or  Hooded  Snake.  Another,  much  re- 
sembling the  Coluber  my  sterizan  us,  has  the  terrifying  power  of  suddenly  elevating  the  scales 
of  the  neck,  and  thus  producmg  a  variation  of  colours  which  disappear  when  the  animal  is 
at  rest  The  gigantic  Pithon,  long  considered  the  same  as  the  Boa  Constrictor  of  America, 
is  occasionally  met  with  of  an  immense  size.  One  sent  to  England  measured  eleven  feet 
and  a  half  long ;  but  they  are  sometimes  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumference.  Croco 
diles,  as  might  be  expected,  are  abundant,  and  often  attaiii  to  a  fearful  size. 

Borneo. — The  Zoology  of  this  little-known  island  presents  a  vast  field  for  future  dis. 
aovery;  nor  do  we  believe  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  furnish  more  novel, 
splendid,  or  extraordinary  forms  than  the  unexplored  islands  in  the  eastern  range  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Ignorarice,  therefore,  compels  us  to  be  concise.  The  foreste  of  Bomer. 
are  said  to  be  the  principal  habitation  of  the  famous  Orang  Otang  (Sifnia  ^alyrus),  which 
is  here  reported  to  attain  to  the  human  size ;  while  the  Pongo  Ape,  supposed  by  former 
writers  to  be  the  same,  is  stated  to  be  considerably  lar.^er,  and  much  more  powerful.  The 
(uigular  NasaliB  larvatus,  or  Proboscis  Monkey,  (jlg".  735.),  is  distinguished  from  all  others, 
by  having  a  long  and  projecting  nose,  giving  to  the  head  of  the  anima!  the  appearance  of 
o  ludicrous  mask. 
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The  Ptingo  Ape  of  Buifon  has  been  proved  to  iie  ai 
animal ;  but  much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  oi 
of  another,  proijably  the  true  Pongo  of  Baron  Wurmb,  by  an 
(Jiserving  naturalist.  Dr.  Harewood  lias  recently  stated  the  exist- 
ence  in  the  Hall  museum,  of  a  pair  of  gigantic  feet  (or  hind  hands), 
belonging  to  some  extraordinary  ape  of  this  kind.  These  feet 
were  presented,  in  1821,  to  an  individual  by  the  native  sultan  of 
Pontiana,  in  Borneo,  "in  whose  family  they  had  remained,  as  a 
great  curiosity,  during  154  years."  Notwithslandmg  considerable 
contraction  in  their  circumference  over  the  knuckles.  Dr.  Hare- 
'  "  •<•>•"  °''  '  ^Qo^  founj  [hat  the  middle  toes  of  these  feet,  when  measured 
from  U  e  knuckle  were  of  the  enormous  lengtli  of  seven  inches  and  three  quarters. 
The  adult  an  mal  m  s  therefore,  have  been  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  Orang 
Otang  descr  bed  by  Dr  Abel,  which  yet  measured  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  In  siiort, 
the  fiirther  details  ol  Dr  Harewood  clearly  prove  that  these  feet  belonged  to  some  enormous 
ape,  truly  distinct  trom  any  which  has  yet  been  recorded ;  but  which,  in  all  probability,  still 
exists  in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Borneo. 

Amboyn*. — The  Zoology  of  Amboyna,  notwithstanding  the  old  accounts  of  Vialentin,  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  even  &ble.  Although  the  vast  botanical  labours  of  the  old 
writers  in  this  island  are  not  only  comprehensible,  but  useful  to  modern  naturalists,  we  can 
scarcely  assign  one  quadruped  to  this  immense  island  as  an  authenticated  native ;  we  once, 
indeed,  received  from  thence  many  skulls  of  tlie  Babyroussa  Hog,  a  highly  curious  animal, 
but  of  which  there  is  no  complete  specimen  in  Europe. 

The  Sus  Bahyroussa  (_fig  720.)  has  much  of  the  manners  of  the  pig:  it  ia  said  to  swim 
remarkably  well,  and  even  to  pass, 
726  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  frtSn  one  737 

island  to  another.  The  tusks,  (Jig 
727.)  are  enormous,and  appear  more 
Ii|ie.  curled  horns,  rising  out  of  the 
jaws,  than  teeth. 

The  Conchology  appeara  richer 
and  more  splendid  than  that  ot  any 
Sua  BsbyrouMB.  P^''*  °^  India.    Here  is  found  the  beau-       f^^^.^  ^f,f^^  g^  Babymnaai. 

tiful   and  rare  Rosteilaria   rectiros- 
triSjOf  which  only  two  perfect  specimens  are  known  in  Bnti*  cabinets,  one  of  which  we 
ourselves  received  from  this  island.    The  Paper  nautilus  grows  lo  ai  aBloniahmg  oize.    The 
variety  of  beautiful  Cones,  Cowries,  Pectens,  and  other  Oriental  genera  are  alniost  innume- 
rable ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  the  pearl  fisheries  are  not  inconsiderable. 

The  Insects  are  splendid,  and  exhibit  the  most  singular  forms,  and  the  most  surpassing 
—  brilliancy   of   colours.       The 

matchless  Amphrisius  Priamus 
A»  (_fg  72S.),  the  glory  of  ,^ 

OnenlaJ  entomology,  seems  a 
peiculiar  nal  ve  of  this  island ; 
some  of  the  Locusts  (as  L. 
amboinen^it  Don.)  (^.  729.), 
are  near  live  nches  long,  and 
of  a  1  ve  y  c  Iron  green  colour ; 
wh  le  the  Mantis  siccifolia 
more  resembles  a  leaf  than  an 
n  ect  Another  species,  the 
G  ant  Mant  s  (M.  gigas),  ex- 
ceeds seven  mches  in  length, 
exclus  eoiitsantennie.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  riches  which 

1  e  for  the   most  part  hidden  from  scientific  research. 
TiMOE  —The  Zoology  ot  T  mor  presents  us  with  several  anunals  which  have  not  yet  been 
iiscovered    n  the  ne  ghhour  ng    slands.     The  following  list,  supplied  by  the  researches  of 
the  famous  nav  gator  and  natural  st  Peron,  is  therefore  interesting : — 


tat  Ambon 


Tie  Ro  sette  Bale  conmonly  called  Vampires,  are  principally  from  Timor,  where 
they  appear  to  nhab  t  e  ther  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  the  hollows  of  rocks;  hut  the  larger 
spec  es  ret  re  to  the  deepett  ai  d  most  obscure  caverns.  The  Timor  Stag  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  the  head  only  having  been  brought  to  Paris  by  the  French  navigators;  judging  from 
this,  the  animal  must  be  rather  smaller  than  the  fellow  deer. 

Timor  is  oroverbial  for  its  innumerable  shells  and  marine  productions,  which  strew  tlie 
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KJiores  at  low  water,  and  present  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  colours.  Nor  are  the  land 
ehells  insignificant ;  a  most  elegant  species  of  Bulimus,  banded  with  buff  and  purple,  ia 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  thia  island. 

New  Guinea.— The  Zoology  of  New  Guinea  and  its  neighbouring  islandi  haa  long  been 
tho  astonishment  and  delight  oFthe  ntituraliat;  while  its  surpassing  splendour  must  awakcp 
correspond  in  o-  feelings  even  among  the  ordinaiy  observers  of  nature.  These  regions  may, 
indeed,  be  termed  the  Elysium,  the  earthly  Paradise,  the  fairy-land  of  the  ornithologist;  for 
they  have  given  to  the  ravished  eye  forms  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that  the  imagination 
cannot  conceive  things  mote  lovel/or  more  gorgeous.  Here,  in  truth,  are  birds  of  gold,  and 
of  every  coloured  "em;  for  in  tlieae  "spicy  islands  of  the  Bast"  are  found  the  whole  fiunily 
of  Paradise  Birds,  literally  so  called ;  to  describe  which  both  the  pen  and  the  pencil  become 
insufficient.  Strange,  that  the  most  beauteous  of  nature's  works  should  be  assigned  to  coun- 
tries whose  natives  are  the  most  sivage  and  ferocious  of  the  human  race  ! 

The  native  quadrupeds,  in  such  a  vast  and  uncleared  island,  must  be  numerous ;  but  eo 
imperfectly  are  tiiey  known,  that  we  can  scarcely  extend  the  following  meagre  list:— 

FlHljn^rv^L    Bnplikt PlHjuifer.  [  Sm[ppvD^    NeiT.GulB« Pig.  I  Cukm albfll.    WQiIbCbkm. 

The  four  latter  quadrupeds  have  just  been  figured  in  the  splendid  atlas  of  zoological  sub- 
jects discovered  during  the  short  slay  of  the  French  expedition  at  this  island,  by  MJU.  Gar- 
net and  Lesson,  The  completbn  of  this  valuable  work,  now  in  course  of  publication,  will 
put  us  in  possession  of  those  details  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  omit 

Many  new  and  highly  interesting  birds  were  for  tho  first  time  discovered  by  these  zealous 
naturalists:  among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  the  most  lemarkable,  the  following: — 

Barita  Keraudrenii  Lesson,  of  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  the  contorted  windpipe  of  a  galli- 
naceous bird :  it  has  a  small  horn-like  crest  of  pointed  feathers  over  each  eye,  and  its  whole 
plumage  is  bkck,  with  green  and  blue  glossy  reflections  of  metallic  brightness.  The 
Whiskered  Swift  {Macropterux  myslaceus  Swains.)  is  nearly  tlie  largest  of  its  tribe,  being 
almost  double  the  length  of  the  European  swallow:  the  wings  are  excessively  long.  ,The 
beautiful  Tiger  Bittern  of  New  Guinea  (^Ardea  heliosyla  I^ssonJ  is  banded  all  over  with 
brown,  upon  a  very  pale  ground;  and  is  the  most  lovely  species  of  its  tribe.  To  these  new 
acquisitions  may  be  added  Megapodius  Duperreyi,  Eurylamua  Blainvillii,  Psitlacus  Desma- 
restii,  Mino  Dumontii,  Corvus  senex,  Talegallus  Cuvieri,  and  several  small  but  most  superb 
Flycatchers  and  Honeysuckers. 

The  true  Paradise  Birds  (ParadisidiB  Swains.)  deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  To  this 
magnificent  fiimily  the  following  species,  described  by  authors,  appear  strictly  to  belong; 
several  others  have  been  named,  but  they  are  now  referred  to  distinct  families. 

The  King  Bird  of  Paradise  (Jg.  730.)  is  the  smallest,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  star- 
ling- it  is  a  much  rarer  species  than  the  Great  Paradise  Bird,  but,  like  all  those  that  are 
suppJ)sed  to  breed  in  New  Guinea,  it  migrates  tiienc9  into  the  small  isle  of  Atua,  or  Aroo, 
during  the  dry  monsoons.  The  upper  part  of  its  plumage  is  a  most  intense  and  beautiful 
red  or  purplish  chestnut:  on  the  breast  is  a  broad  gold  green  zone,  and  immediately  on 
each  side  is  a  bunch  of  lengthened  feathers  tipped  with  the  same  brilliant  colour;  there 
are  two  long  wire-like  feathcra  in  the  taJl,  curling  round  at  Uie  ends,  where  they  are 
emerald  green. 

730 


Ki«.  W,d  of  Pa,»di«,,  B,«-.baned  Bird  orp«ad>«. 

The  Six-shafted  Paradise  Bird  (Jg.  731.)  is  still  more  extraordinary:  the  gpneraV  colour 
is  velvet-black,  but  the  breast  is  of  the  most  splendid  gold  green,  changing  in  different 
directionaof  light  into  every  colour  of  the  rainbow?  on  each  side  of  the  head  are  three  long 
feathers  sf ilh  naked  ^atls,  but  tipped  with  a  rich  metallic  lustre  of  deep  violet  purple :  tho 
Bide-feathers  af  the  body  are  excessively  lengthened,  ,   ,       . 

Cevlon. The  Zoology  presents  some  few  characters  different  from  those  belongmg  U 

the  continent,  and  which  deserve  notice. 
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tn  tb  H   sland  - 


Blendei  Lorit 


The  slender  Loria  {fig  733 )  as   la  name    mp  es    a  remarkable  for  the  del  cacy  of 
~2  body  and  1  mbs    aiid  b  stated  to  be  posse  sed    yoi 

ot  great  aj,  1  ty  and  1  vel  ness  The  L  on 
tailed  Monkey  s  bo  called  iron  he  tail  be  ng 
tufted  at  t  extrem  ty  and  there  is  a  wh  te 
ruffot  long  bars  on  each  ade  of  the  forehead. 
It  i<i  a  rare  a  nal  and  has  been  aa  d  to  be  ex 
ceasively  malicious.  The  Memina,  or  Ceylon 
Musk  Deer,  has  never  been  found  beyond  the 
jungleb  of  this  island:  it  is  a  pretty  animal, 
about  seventeen  inches  long^,  grayish-olive 
above,  and  white  beneath,  with  the  tail  very 
short.  The  Ceylon  Stag  is  a  remarkable  and 
little  known  species,  of  which  no  specimen  has 
vet  reached  Europe.  Major  Smith  describes 
it,  from  the  drawings  and  notes  of  tliat  excel-  TaiiieM  d 

lent  artist  the  late  Mr.  Daniell,  as  the  largest 
species  on  the  island,  surpassing  the  European  stag  in  size.  It  is  called  by  the  natii 
they  describe  it  as  very  bold  and  fierce,  and  as  living  only  in  the  deepest  forests. 

Among  the  Birds  we  may  notice  an  extraordinary  species  of  wild  cock,  called  the  Tail- 
less Cock  (Gallus  ecatedatiis  Tem.)  (fig,  733.),  as  being  destitute  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
that  member;  the  comb  on  the  head  is  not  toothed.  It  seems  confined  to  the  deep  forests 
of  Ceylon,  and  to  he  very  wild.  There  are  besides  many  small  birds  of  elegant  plumage, 
as  the  Phsnicomis  tnalabaricus  Sw.,  Muscipeta  patadlsea,  &c. 

The  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon  has  lone  been  famous ;  The  shell 
'■''*  furnishing  this  precious  gem  ii  tlie  Margarita  sinensis?  of  Dr. 
Leach  (fig.  734.).  The  fishery  lasts  from  February  to  ApriL 
The  divers  go  down  by  fives,  and  usually  remain  under  water 
two  mmutes;  but  some  have  been  known  to  continue  four  or 
even  five.  The  shells  are  all  placed  in  pits,  where  the  fish  are 
left  to  die  4nd  rot  before  the  pearls  are  searched  for ;  these,  as  is 
well  known,  are  morbid  concretions  formed  in  the  shell  by  the 
animal  when  diseased.  The  divers  are  hired,  and  are  either  paid 
in  money,  or  by  a  portion  of  Pearl  Oysters  beibre  they  are  opened : 
they  generally  prefer  the  latter.  Besides  the  Pearl  Oyster,  Cey- 
lon is  parlicularlj  rich  in  other  shells,  particularly  those  called 
chanks,  which  are  much  worn  by  the  Hindoos  aa  rings  and  orna- 
ments. 

Sect,  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  condition  of  Uiese  islands,  during  the  classic  ages,  appears  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
obscurity,  Ptolemy,  who  shows  some  kilbwledge  even  of  China  and  the  continent  beyond 
India,  describes  indeed  some  islands  scattered  through  this  sea,  and,  in  particular;  Jab^iu, 
which  is  probably  Java;  but  his  delineation  corresponds  with  the  real  position  and  magni- 
tude neither  of  this  nor  the  other  islands.  The  deficiency  is  not  supplied  by  any  native  records. 

Considerable  revolutions  seem  to  have  taken  place,  about  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  islands.  Hindoo  colonies  had  by  this  time  introduced  into  Java  the  religion 
and  literature  of  Boodh,  mixed  with  that  of"  Brahma,  and  several  powerful  empires,  ruled  by 
Hindoo  sovereigns,  were,  durmg  this  and  the  following  centuries,  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  Among  those,  Brambanan,  Janggolo,  and  Pajajaran,  appear  to  have  been 
at  periods  extensive  and  powerful;  but  the  dynastyof  Mojapahit,  both  from  tradition  and  sur 
viving  monuments,  must  have  been  extensive  beyond  all  the  others,  stretching  its  sway  even 
over  part  d"  Sumatra.  About  the  twelfth  century,  also,  the  Malaya,  making  an  extensive 
migration  from  the  plain  of  Menangkabao,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  spread  themselves 
over  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Borneo,  and  rendered  themselves,  what  tiiey  liave  ever  since 
beer,  the  most  conspicuous  people  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  faith  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  two  most  important  and 
improved  of  the  India  islands,  made  an  important  change  in  their  political  condition.  It 
appeirs  to  have  taken  place,  in  the  former  island  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  hut,  in  Java,  not  till  about  150  years  later.  This  conversion  was  effected,  not  by 
priests  or  warriors,  but  by  merchants  fi^m  Arabia,  who  had  been  long  attracted  to  these 
Lilands  by  the  commerce  in  spices.  Having  settled  there  in  considerable  numbers,  they  ai 
length  began  propagating  their  feith,  first  by  persuasion,  but,  when  a  number  of  converta 
had  once  been  made,  they  spread  it,  as  usual  with  the  votaries  of  this  &.itb,  by  persecution 
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and  the  Bword.  These  mercantile  apostles  became  chieftains  and  princes,  and,  after  a  series 
of  bloody  struggles,  had  established  in  both  islands  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  in  all  of 
which  they  eiUier  ruled  or  held  a  considerable  influence. 

The  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  caused  a  memoralile  revolution 
in  the  whole  Eastern  world,  and  was  peculiarly  feit  by  the  islands  of  this  archipelago.  In 
1511,  fourteen  years  after  the  voyage  of  Gama,  that  people  conquered  Malacca,  and  in  the 
same  year  penetrated  to  Bantam  and  the  Moluccas.  They  made  repeated  attempts  upon  the 
maritime  stales  in  Sumatra ;  but,  these  being  then  vigorously  ruled,  the  invaders  were 
luiable  to  make  any  permanent  impression.  Their  chief  object  was  to  obtain  full  possession 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  on  account  of  their  rich  products;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  established  themselves  In  the  Philippines,  Aft^r  some  sharp  contests, 
however,  the  latter  people  agreed  to  waive  their  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  of 
850,000  ducats.  The  oppressions  of  the  Portuguese  roused  a  general  confederacy  against 
them,  which  was,  however,  baffled  by  the  heroism  of  Galvaii ;  and  that  virtuous  governor 
introduced  a  conciliatory  system,  though  it  was  ill  supported  by  his  snccessors. 

The  Dutch,  a  new  power,  who  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  sprung  up  from 
beneath  Spanish  oppression,  were,  after  the  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  placed  ii 


But  the  maritime  power  of  Holland  continually  increased,  while  that  of  her  antagonists 
diminished,  so  that  she  at  length  first  contended  on  equal  terms,  and  then  gained  the  supe- 
riority. Her  ambition  was  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  Indian  islands,  and  she  successively 
drove  her  antagonists  ftom  all  the  positions  which  they  had  occupied.  Soon  she  herself  had 
to  contend  with  a  new  rival,  the  English,  who,  under  Lancaster,  Middleton,  and  other  bold 
Jiavigators,  made  strong  efforts  to-oblain  settlements  in  these  islands,  and  a  share  in  the  spice 
irade,  A  most  violent  series  of  rivalry,  plunder,  and  piracy  was  for  many  years  canied  on 
.letween  these  two  great  maritime  states,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Dutch  were  impelled 
M  that  bloody  transaction,  the  massacre  of  Amboyna.  A  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  equality  and  compensation;  but  since  ihat  time,  the  attention  of  the 
English  company  has  been  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  their  vast  acquisitions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  while  the  Dutch,  continuing  to  devote  themselves  to  their  insular  possessions, 
have  acquired  there  a  decided  preponderance.  This  was,  indeed,  suspended  during  the  last 
war;  when  England  by  her  superior  navy  obtained  possession  of  all  the  principal  islands; 
but,  at  (he  peace,  which  rescued  her  ancient  ally  from  the  thraldom  of  Napoleon,  she,  with 


s  valuable  to  her  fiyim  its  connecting  together  Singapore  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
Sect,  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  political  constitution  of  these  states  is  mostly  simple,  and  even  rude.  There  arc 
some  wandering  tribes,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  who  present  scarcely  any  vestige  of  law 
or  subordination.  In  general,  however,  the  system  of  village  republics,  the  aflairs  of  which 
are  conducted  by  elective  and  sometimes  hereditary  officers,  prevails  here,  as  throughout  the 
continent  of  India,  These  little  associations,  however,  are  oppressively  domineered  over, 
sometimes  by  a  feudal  aristocracy,  sometimes  by  princes  almost  completely  despotic.  The 
aristocratic  system  prevails  chiefly  among  the  stat^  less  advanced  in  civilisation;  Celebes, 
Sooloo,  ajid  part  of  Sumatra.  Here  the  chiefe,  having  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  lo  a 
stato  of  almost  complete  vassalage,  uni(«  in  a  species  of  confederacy,  electing  a  king  or 
head,  rather  as  a  servant  than  a  master,  to  car:y  on  their  general  concerns.  They  have  aleo 
elective  councils,  consisting  in  Boni  of  seven,  in  Wajo  of  forty  officers,  who  have  not  only 
the  command  of  the  public  treasure,  but  the  decision  of  the  questions  of  peace  or  war. 
Among  the  Goa  Macassars,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  officer,  who  has  the  power  of 
removing  the  king,  and  calling  upon  the  council  to  elect  another.  In  Java,  on  the  contrary, 
and  others  of  the  more  advanced  districts,  the  sway  of  the  sovereign  is  entire  and  undis- 
puted; and  the  subjects  vie  with  each  other  in  indications  of  the  most  abject  submission. 
They  approach  him  creeping  on  all-fours,  and  retire  in  the  same  humiliating  attitude  r  to 
Bland  upright  before  him  is  considered  an  insult.  The  "  royal  feet,"  or  "  the  royal  slave," 
are  the  appellations  by  which  they  designate  themselves  when  addressing  him.  He  is  loaded 
with  the  most  extravagant  flattery :  his  eyes  are  two  gems ;  his  face  is  the  sun.  Yet,  even 
under  these  regular  despotisms,  the  body  of  the  people  are  less  oppressed  t'''n  where  the 
feudal  aristocracy  prevails.  Personal  slavery  is  unknown  in  them,  and  even  the  village 
governments  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  independence.  In  ail  these  states,  however,  Iheic  are 
two  orders  of  nobles,  out  of  which  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  public  ofiicers  »-e 
respectively  chosen.  Slavery  is  often  produced  by  war,  and  Mr.  Crawling  mentions  10,000 
Bugis  at  one  time  held  in  bondage  by  the  Macassar  nation,  and  employed  in  public  works, 
without  distinction  of  rank.  Debt  is  another  source  either  of  temporary  or  perpetual  slavery, 
■    IS  practice  of  kidnapping  is  by  no  means  unfrequenL 
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The  Dutch  claim,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sovereignty  of  all  these  islands  except  the 
Philippines.  In  (act,  they  hold  the  leading-  positions  in  a  state  of  military  occupation,  and 
generally  triumph  in  contests  with  the  natives.  Their  sway  is  neither  mild  nor  popular. 
Oppressive  exactions,  commercial  monopolies,  and  sometimes  bloody  severities,  have  render- 
ed their  yoke  odious,  and  given  rise  to  vblent  insurrections.  They  appear  also  never  to 
have  made  any  effective  eftbrts  to  improve  and  civilise  the  people ;  and  have  not  followed 
up  the  attempts  made  by  Britain  for  this  purpose  during  her  temporary  sway.  Under  the 
late  administration  of  Van  Capellen,  however,  some  improveraenls  took  place. 

The  Spaniards,  whose  colonial  system  has  been  generally  considered  the  worst  of  any, 
have  administered  the  Philippines  in  a  manner  decidedly  better,  and  more  salutary.  They 
have  established  a  mild  control  over  the  natives,  who,  when  the  power  of  their  European 
masters  was  in  danger,  have  even  taken  up  arms  in  their  defence.  This  improvement  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  effected  through  the  missionaries,  who,  without  any  violent  means, 
have  converted  and  ^med  the  attachment  of  the  people.  Still,  little  has  been  done  to 
develops  the  vast  natura!  capacities  of  these  line  islunds. 

Sect.  V, — Productive  Induslrt/. 

As  to  soil  and  climate,  the  Indian  islands  tank  with  the  most  favoured  regions  on  the 
globe.  Situated  almost  immediately  beneath  the  equator,  and  beat  by  the  sun's  mtensest 
rays,  they  must,  had  moisture  been  deficient,  have  been  converted  into  arid  and  sandy  deserts. 
But  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  their  varied  sur&oe,  and  the  lofly  mountains  that  traverse  their 
interior,  afford  a  copious  supply  of  waters,  which,  combined  with  the  heat,  produce  the 
utmost  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  They  yield  in  abundance  not  only  all  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  a  tropical  region,  but  also  peculiar  and  exquisite  spices  and  fruits,  which  cannot  be 
transplanted  with  advantage  into  any  other  soil.  The  Archipelago,  according  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, may,  as  to  climate  and  productions,  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  different  character, 
yet  these  appear  to  us  aJl  reducible  to  two,  modified  by,  and  passing-  into,  each  other.  These 
are,  the  eastern  and  western,  .bordering,  one  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  exposed  to  the  respective  monsoons  which  blow  from  these  vast  seas.  The 
western  quarter  is  more  fruitful  in  the  staple  and  useful  productions  of  the  soil ;  rice  is 
raised  m  abundance,  and  forms  the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  noble  forests  of 
teak  and  otiier  valuable  timber  cover  the  plains ;  but  the  finer  spices  are  not  raised  in  any 
perfection,  and  even  its  pepper  is  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar.  The  eastern  islands,  on  the 
contrail,  are  less  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice  or  of  any  grain;  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  tree,  a  mode  of  support  unknown  to  any 
other  great  nation;  but  they  contain  the  native  country  of  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  the 
finest  of  aromatics.  The  Philippines,  however,  notwithstanding-  their  easterly  position, 
agree  rather  with  the  opposite  quarter,  being  fruitful,  not  in  spices,  but  in  rice,  sugar,  and 
tobacco. 

Agricultural  operations,  even  in  the  most  improved  of  these  islands,  are  extremely  sim- 
ple. A  team  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfiird  to  cost  21.  18s.  Cd. ;  of  which  the  plough  is  3s. 
and  the  harrow  Is.,  the  chief  expense  being  the  pair  of  buflaloes,  which  are  worth  21.  lOs. 
Irrigation  is  the  most  costly  process ;  it  is  not  effected  by  those  extensive  tanks  which  dif- 
fuse fertility  over  Hindostaii,  but  by  damning  up  the  streams  as  they  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  distributing  them  over  the  fields ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
often  formed  into  terraces.  As  the  raising  of  rice  by  artificial  irrigation  does  not  depend 
upon  the  seasons,  it  is  often  seen,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  acres,  m  every  state  of  pro- 
gress. "  In  one  little  field,  or  rather  comparimenl,  the  husbandman  is  ploughing  or  harrow- 
ing;.in  a  second,  he  is  sowing;  in  a  third,  transplanting;  in  a  fourth,  the  gram  is  begin- 
oing  to  flower ;  in  a  fifUi,  it  is  yellow ;  and  in  a  sixth,  the  women,  children,  and  old  men  are 
busy  reaping."  When  ripe,  the  head  is  cut  off  with  a  species  of  sickle,  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  the  straiv;  it  is  then  dried,  and  carried  to  market  in  the  ear.  Maize,  like  oats 
and  barley  in  Europe,  is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  lower  ranks.  The  yam,  though  indigen- 
ous, is  not  much  valued,  the  sweet  potato  being  preferred.  The  grains  of  Europe  and  the 
common  potato  are  produced  only  in  small  quantities.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  ground  pistachio, 
the  palma  Christ!,  and  sesamum  are  largely  cultivated  for  the  production  of  oil,  a  favourite 
(bod  among  the  islanders. 

The  sago  palm  is  a  production  peculiar  to  part  of  this  region,  growing  chiefly  under  the 
niost  boisterous  influence  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  It  is  only  thirty  feet  high,  but  so  thick 
that  a  man  with  outstretched  anna  can  with  difficulty  embrace  it  It  is  reared  only  in 
marshes,  so  that  a  plantation  forms  a  bog  knee-deep.  The  sago  is  considered  ripe  in  fifteen 
years,  and  is  then  cut  into  segments,  and  the  pith  extracted,  which  soon  dries  into  a  fari- 
naceous powder,  eaten  either  in  the  form  of  cakes,  or  of  a  species  of  pap.  The  produce  is 
prodigious,  500  or  600  pounds  being  often  drawn  from  a  single  tree,  and  one  acre  may,  it  is 
Hupposed,  yield  8000  Ite.  annually. 

Spices,  however,  form  Ihe  production  of  those  islands  most  peculiar  and  most  valued  by 
^breigtierft    These,  with  the  coffee  tree  recently  introduced,  occupv  in  aprioulture  the  sama 
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place  whicli  the  vine  does  in  Europe,  heing  genorally  cultivated  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
each  country.  Pepper  grows  plenUfoUy  in  ila  western  dislricts ;  but  Mr.  Crawfiird  con- 
sideiB  it  as  introduced  from  the  hills  of  Malabar,  whose  produce  continues  still  superior.  It 
is  best  raised,  also,  not  on  the  rich  plains  of  Java,  but  on  the  hilly  districts  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  The  clove  has,  perhaps,  the  most  limited  geographical  distribution  of  any  plant, 
being  confined  originally  to  the  five  small  Molucca  islands,  whence  it  has  been  transplanted 
to  Amboyna,  to  which  the  Dutch  have  sought  to  confine  it.  The  tree  is  of  beautiful  forro, 
about  the  size  of  the  cherry,  bears  fiuit  at  a  period  between  seven  and  ten  years,  and  has  an 
average  duration  of  75  years,  though  sometimes  it  has  lasted  for  100,  or  even  liiO.  The 
ftuit  IB  first  green,  then  a  pale  yellow,  and  lastly  blood  red,  when  it  is  ripe ;  and,  being 
gathered,  is  i£ied  upon  hurdles,  and  then  acquires  the  black  colour  which  we  see  it  bear. 
Some  trees  have  been  known  remarkably  productive,  and  one  is  even  asserted  to  have  borne 
1100  lbs.  in  one  year;  but  Mr. Crawflird  does  not  consider  the  annual  average  to  exceed 
5  lbs.,  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  326  lbs.  The  nutmeg  is  much  more  widely  distributed, 
being  found  of  good  flavour  in  all  the  Spice  Islands,  and  even  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea ; 
but  the  Dutch  have  sought  with  tolerable  success  to  extirpate  it  everywhere,  unless  in 
three  of  the  Banda  islands.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  somewhat 
resembles  the  clove,  and  has  nearly  the  same  duration.  The  fruit,  also,  is  prepared  in  a 
manner  somewhat  sinylar,  though  requiring  greater  care,  and  with  the  additional  operation 
of  stripping  oif  the  mace,  which  merely  requires  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  One  tree  produces, 
in  mace  and  nutmegs  together,  neSrly  ten  or  twelve  pounds;  but,  from  the  distance  at 
which  they  must  be  planted,  the  average  of  an  acre  does  not  exceed  266  lbs. 

Among  other  products  of  these  islands  may  be  mentioned  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  indi- 
genous, hut  is  eaten  by  the  natives  merely  as  an  esculent  vegetable;  the  Chinese  express 
5ie  juice  in  the  form  of  clayed  sugar.  Indigo  is  indigenous,  of  excellent  quality,  but  ill 
prepared  for  use.  Cofifee  has  been  introduced  from  Arabia,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Java.  Cardamoms  and  gum  benzoin,  the  Eastern  frankincense,  are  articles  of 
Bome  importance. 

Forests,  in  extraordinary  luxuriance,  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  Indian  islands.  The 
teak,  so  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  durability,  flourishes  only  in  the  rich  soils  of  Java, 
and  there  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Malabar  and  the  Birman  empire.  There  are  also  a 
considerable  number  of  ornamental  woods,  and  of  otliers,  from  which  precious  gums  distil. 
Bamboos  and  rattans  overspread  the  whole  country  wherever  not  rooted  out  by  cultivation ; 
they  serve  for  building,  for  cordage,  and  other  important  purposes.  The  mangoostan  and 
the  durion  are  generally  considered  the  most  delicate  fruits  produced  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world;  though,  in  the  latter,  the  stranger  must  overcome  the  aversion  inspired  by  its  un- 


The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Archipelago  is  brilliant  and  valuable.  The  lead  is  taken  by 
gold  and  diamonds,  the  most  splendid  productions  of  this  kingdom  of  nature.  Of  the  for- 
mer, these  islands,  next  to  South  America  and  Central  Africa,  contain  the  most  extensive 
deposit  on  the  globe.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  south-western  islands,  whose  rocks  are 
mostly  composed  of  primitive  strata;  and  its  central  position  is  in  Borneo  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Sumatra.  In  the  fertile  volcanic  range  reaching  from  Java  to  Timor  inclusive,  the 
quantity  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  commercial  importance.  It  is  found  in  veins  and  mineral 
beds,  in  the  sand  of  rivers  and  streamlets,  anddeposited  in  alluvial  lands.  From  the  first  it 
is  drawn  only  by  the  Malays  and  others  of  the  more  civilised  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Suma- 
tra, They  employ,  however,  very  rude  tools,  and  effect  only  slight  excavations,  clearing 
the  mine  of  water  by  buckets  and  manual  labour.  Yet  there  ai;e  said  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  Iw 
no  less  than  1200  of  these  petty  mines  in  the  single  district  of  Menangkabao.  The  sand 
of  the  rivers  is  searched  only  by  the  more  savage  tribes;  but  the  drawing  of  gold  from 
alluvial  deposits,  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  setflers  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  is 
by  much  the  most  copious  source  from  which  the  metal  is  supplied.  The  mines  are  situat- 
ed chiefly  at  about  two  days  of  inland  navigation  from  the  western  coast,  towards  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  The  Chinese  colony,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  consists  of  36,000,  of 
whom  only  6000  are  employed  directly  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  the  rest  in' branches, 
of  industry  subservient  to  it.  There  are  said  to  be,  in  the  principal  district,  thirteen  largr.- 
and  fiftynseven  small  mines;  of  which,  the  Ibrmer  employ  from  100  to  200,  the  latter  from 
ten  to  fifty  men.  The  excavations  are  longitudmal,  and  the  golden  earth  drawn  from  them 
is  put  into  a  trough,  and  a  stream  of  water  passed  over  it,  while  it  is  agitated  by  a  hoe, 
until  the  metallic  grains  separate.  Mr.  Crawflird  reckons  the  annual  value  of  the  gold  of 
the  Arcliipelago  at  658,000i.,  which  is  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  mines  of  America 
in  their  most  priMperous  state,  and  four  times  that  of  all  the  European  mines.  Of  this 
amount,  3T5,500i.  is  from  Borneo,  131,6001.  from  Sumatra;  the  rest  is  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  diamond  is  found  only  in  Borneo ;  being  C(»ifined  to  that  island,  to  Hindostan,  and  to 
Brazil  The  Indian  islanders  prize  highly  this  stone,  and  cut  it  with  skill  chiefly  into  tho 
table  form;  but  it  is  not  valued  by  the  Chinese,  whose  industry  might  otherwise  have  int> 
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p-oved  the  rude  processes  employed  in  extracting  it  by  the  Dayafe,  or  aboriffioa!  savaees 
Alm6st  the  largest  diamond  m  the  world  is  in  possesfiion  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Matan  in 
,?*i  't  weighs,  m  Its  present  rough  slate,  367  carala ;  which,  by  the  process  of  cutting, 
would  be  reduced  to  one  half;  consequently,  it  is  not  quite  so  krge  aa  that  purchased  hf 
iMe  Empress  Catherine,  which,  when  cut,  weighed  193  carats;  but  it  considerably  exceeds 
V  t  V  ^  ^'?^°^\  '^^"'^  was  only  137  carats.  Its  value,  according  to  the  principles  estab- 
hshed  by  diamond-dealers,  is  269,000^.,  though  it  might  be  very  difficult  at  such  a  price  to 
find  a  purehafer.  ^ 

Of  other  metals,  tin  is  a  rare  one  of  considerable  use,  and,  though  discovered  in  these 
islands  only  about  the  beginnmg  of  last  century,  has  become  an  important  and  characteristic 
prtKluctioa  It  exists  m  various  parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  of  the  islands  between  it 
and  Java ;  but  in  none  of  these  is  il  worlted  to  any  extent  unless  in  the  small  island  of 
itenctt,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  which,  in  Mr.  Craivfurd's  conception,  ia  almost 
entirely  filled  with  this  metal,  in  the  form  either  of  veins  or  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  latter, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  working,  is  almost  exclusively  resorted  to.  The  process  is,  first 
to  cut  down  a  portion  of  that  vast  primeval  forest  with  which  nearly  the  whole  island  is 
covered;  then  to  remove  the  alluvial  strata  in  order  to  reach  the  ore,  which  is  then  washed 
m  a  manner  similar  to  gold,  and  smelted  by  machinery,  simple  though  not  unskilful.  About 
the  middle  of  tho  last  century,  the  mines  yielded  3870  tons,  being  nearly  as  much  as  those 
ot  l-ornwall.  Anarchy,  mismanagement,  and  other  causes,  liad  reduced  them,  previous  to 
the  British  conquest  in  1813,  to  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  above  amount ;  but  in  1817  they  rose 
to  20S3  tons,  about  half  the  produce  of  Cornwall.  Notiing  can  more  strdngly  prove  the 
efiectsot  skill  and  machinery,  since  "Cornish  tin  is  obtained  with  vast  labour,  by  fnining 
through  obdurate  granite,  often  lo  Ihe  prodigious  depth  of  many  hundred  fethoms ;  Banca  tin. 
by  diggmg  through  a  few  soft  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  and  seldom  to  more  than  three  or  four 
fathoms.  The  produce  has  since  continued  nearly  the  same,  being  two-thirda  of  that  of  all 
the  mines  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  Like  gold,  tin  is  worked  chiefly  by  the  industry  of 
Chinese  settlers.  Copper  is  found  and  worked  in  several  of  the  islands,  particularly 'Sumatra, 
though  not  lo  any  very  important  extent  Iron  is  scarce,  and  occurs  in  considerable  quantity 
only  m  the  small  and  rocky  island  of  BiUiton.  No  silver  mines  of  any  value  have  yet  been 
discovered.  Sulphur  is  found  abundant  and  pure  on  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java;  but  the 
^nsportation  to  the  coast  is  difficult.  Salt,  in  fiivourable  situations,  is  easily  produced 
through  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Fishery  ia  pursued  by  the  islanders  with  considerable  activity;  and  its  produce  used 
generally  m  a  dried  state,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  food  and  internal  commerce  Im- 
portant objecta  of  exportation  are  aUbrdedby  certain  gelatinous  marine  production^  of  a 
smgulai  character,  which  bear  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  China.  Such  are  sharks'  fins, 
(md  above  aU  the  tripang,  sea  slug,  or  biche  de  mer,  an  ugly  shapeless  substance,  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour,  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  life  or  motion.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  coral 
shores  to  the  eastward  of  Celebes,  including  those  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia,  The  chief 
market  is  at  Macassar,  whence  upwards  of  8000  cwt.  are  annually  sent  to  China,  where  it 
brings  from  ais  to  nmety  Spanish  dollars  per  cwt.  The  Chinese,  who  imagine  it  possessed 
of  some  peculiar  nutritive  and  stimulating  qualities,  divide  it  into  no  less  than  thirty  differ- 
ent  species,  the  various  qualities  of  which  are  understood  only  by  tliemselves.  Here  too, 
for  the  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  we  may  notice  that  bind  of  edible  birds'-nests  which 
forms  a  similar  fantastic  luxury.  These  nests  are  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  species  of  swal- 
low (Hirundo  esculenla).  which,  by  some  process  not  fully  understood,  constructs  its  nest, 
not  of  the  usual  materials  of  hair,  straw,  and  feathers,  but  of  a  substance  resembling  a 
fibrous  ill^oncocted  isinglass.  They  are  found  in  the  deep  damp  caves  of  solitary  rocks  at 
a  distance  from  any  human  habitation,  and  chiefly,  though  not  always,  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
adventi,ier  often,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  descends  the  face  of  perpendicular  cliffe 
till  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  carem,  and  must  frequently  enter  it  by  torchlight  over 
slippery  fragments  of  rock,  where  a  ftlse  step  would  be  instantly  fatal.  According  to  the 
nice  distmctions  made  by  the  Chinese,  the  value  of  these  nests  varies  from  21.  to  ^arly  71 
per  lb. ;  at  which  last  price  they  are  equal  to  about  double  their  weight  in  silver 
_  Commerce,  among  the  nations  of  this  archipelago,  has  always  been  carried  on  with  con 
Biderable  activity.  Their  country  yielded  valuable  materials,  and  the  insular  positions  and 
great  variety  of  seaa  and  coasts  afforded  ainple  opportunities.  At  the  time  of  the  first  dis- 
covery by  Europeans,  the  three  most  civilised  tribes,  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  and  Bugis, 
earned  on  a  very  active  traffic.  That  of  the  first  two  has  been  in  a  oreat  measure  crushed 
by  European  dominion  and  rivalry.  The  Bugis,  however,  who  hare  remained  in  a  great 
degree  independent,  are  still  active  traders  throughout  all  these  seas.  The  Chinese,  again 
under  the  protection,  aa  Mr.  Crawfiird  conceives,  of  the  regular  order  established  by  the 
turopean  governments,  hive  formed  extensive  colonies,  and  carry  on  a  constant  intercourse 
liy  means  of  their  huge  junks,  some  of  BOO  tons'  burden,  but  ao  unwieldy  that  thev  can  only 
make  one  annual  voyage  to  Batavia.  They  furnish  to  the  islanders  tea,  cotton  stu^  ami 
pot^elainj^all  somewhat  coarse;  receivmg  in  return  tripang,  birfs'-nests,  sharks'  fins,  lortoise- 
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shell,  apices,  and  various  minor  aniclee.  The  tonnage  employed  by  the  Chinese  and,  native 
stales  is  together  estimated  at  30,000.  The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  chiefly  Uirough 
tie  Dutch  capital  of  BaUvia,  and  the  British  settlement  of  Singapore.  The  exports  to 
Europe  consist  mostly  of  spices,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  with  camphor,  rattans,  tor- 
toiae-diell,  &c.  The  imports  are  cotton  manu&clujes,  particularly  cliintzes  of  moderate 
lineneas,  and  of  red,  green,  and  other  bright  colours,  with  running-flowered  patterns;  ajso 
while  cottons,  cambrics,  imitation  bandana  handkerchiefe,  and  velvets.  Notwithstanding  the 
tjopical  situation  of  these  islands,  the  mountains  which  diversify  them,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sea-breezes,  cause  a  considerable  demand  for  woollens,  which  should  be  the  light  cheap 
dolhs  of  Yorkshire,  with  gaudy  patterns.  Glass-ware,  mirrors,  lustres,  and  common  earthen- 
ware, at  low  prices,  find  a  good  market. 

Interior  commerce  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity  along  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
which,  though  not  generally  of  long  course,  are  extremely  numerous,  descending  from  the 
inland  mountain  barriers.  The  roais  are  mere  footpaths,  unfit  for  a  wagon  of  any  description, 
and  the  commodities  are  conveyed  on  the  backs  sometimes  of  animals,  hut  more  frequently 
of  men.  On  one  much  frequented  road,  in  Java,  no  less  than  5000  porters  are  said  to  be 
constantly  employed. 

Sect.  VI, — dml  and  Social  Stale. 
The  population  of  none  of  these  islands  has  been  ascertained  by  any  species  of  census, 
except  Java  and  the  Philippines,  Java  has  been  foimd  to  contain  about  6,000,000,  and  the 
Philippines  about  2,500,000  people.  In  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  a  judgment  can  only 
be  formed,  by  Qonsidering  their  extent,  in  combination  with  the  apparenl  density  with  which 
they  are  occupied.  An  estimate  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  historian 
of  the  Archipelago;  and  though  it  differs  somewhat  from  those  usually  formed,  yet  the  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  observation  enjoyed,  and  ably  employed,  by  that  gentleman,  lead  us 
to  believe  that  it  will  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  tnith  than  any  hitherto  published.  He 
supposes  Sumatra  to  contain  2,500,000;  Borneo,  600,000;  Celebes  and  its  appendages, 
1,000,000;  Bally,  Lombok,  Sooloo,  &c.,  500,000;  the  Spice  Islands,  Timor,  &c.,  nearly 
500,000,     The  entire  amount  will  thus  he  13,500,000, 

The  people  of  the  Indian  archipelago  are  divided  into  two  races,  distinct  in  origin,  lan- 
guage, aspect,  and  character,  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other;  the  Sroioii  and  the 
black  races.  They  bear  the  same  analogy  that  the  white  and  the  negro  bear  in  the  western 
regions;  the  former,  superior  in  intelligence  and  power,  driving  the  other  before  him, 
oppressing  and  reducing  him  lo  bondage.  Thus,  in  all  the  great  islands  the  brown  race  has 
now  establislied  a  decided  and  undisputed  superiority. 

The  black  race,  called  often  the  Papuas  or  Oriental  Negroes,  appear  to  be  a  dwarf  variety 
of  the  negro  of  Africa.  They  are  of  low  stature  and  feeble  frame,-  Mr.  Crawfurd  never 
saw  one  who  exceeded  five  feet.  The  colour  is  sooty  rather  than  black,  the  woolly  hair 
grows  in  small  tufts,  with  a  spiral  twist.  The  forehead  is  higher,  the  nose  more  projecting, 
the  upper  lip  longer  and  more  prominent.  The  under  lip  is  protruded,  and  forms  indeed  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  which  has  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  chin.  This  degraded  class  of 
baman  beings  is  generally  difftised  through  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  other  large 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  Their  habits  have  been  very  little  observed,  Europeans  having  only 
had  occasional  individuals  presented  to  them  as  objeclB  of  curiosity,  Litfle  is  recorded  ejiceut 
the  ferocity  with  which  they  wage  then-  ceaSeless  war  with  the  brown  races,  who  have 
driven  them  from  all  the  finer  parts  of  this  region ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
wrongs  by  which  this  hostility  has  been  provoked  are  of  the  most  aggravated  description. 

The  brown  tribes  differ  essentially  in  their  appearance  from  any  others  in  southern  Asia. 
They  are  short,  squat,  and  robust,  being  reckoned  on  on  average  four  inches  lower  than  the 
European  standard.  There  are  considerable  varieties  of  colour,  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  thinks 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  climate ;  though,  perhaps;  he  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for 
the  change  produced  by  elevated  sites.  The  tint  of  virgin  gold  ia  considered  the  standard 
of  beauty,  which  the  poets  ascribe  to  the  damsels  whose  praises  they"  celebrate.  These 
islanders  are  rather  an  ugly  race;  their  frame  is  deficient  in  symmetry,  their  lower  limbs 
large  and  heavy.  The  lace  ia  round;  the  mouth  wide,  but  with  fine  teeth;  the  cheek-bones 
hi^,  the  noae  short  and  small ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  always  black.  The  hair  is  long,  lank, 
harsh,  always  black,  and,  except  on  the  head,  extremely  deficient;  so  that  the  Mahometari 
priests  vainly  attempt  to  attain  any  portion  of  that  venerable  aspect  which  an  ample  beard 
ia  supposed  lo  confer. 

Tliis  part  of  the  population,  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important,  appears  the  moat 
uncivilised  of  all  the  great  nations  who  inhabit  the  south  of  Asia.  Some  seem  justly  charged 
with  cannibalism,  the  most  dreadful  atrocity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Yet  this 
original  rudeness  is  mingled  with  features  characteristic  of  the  most  highly  civilised  people 
in  Asia,  the  Arabs,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  who  entered  for  purposes  either  of  commerce  or 
colonisation.  The  Javanese  and  Malaya,  the  principal  of  these  tribes,  are  destitute  of  the 
polished  and  courteous  address  which  distinguishes  the  Hmdoo  and  the  commercial  Arab 
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When  Ihey  wish,  aa  thej  often  do,  to  be  oieequious  courtiers,  they  act  their  part  with  a  bad 
grace.  In  return,  they  are  comparatively  frank  and  honest ;  and  much  greater  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  their  word.  They  show  also  eympatliy  in  the  distresaea  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  will  exert  themselves  to  relieve  them,  on  occasions  when  Che  Hindoo  manifests  a  callous 


indifference."  Strong  attachment 
chief     Though  generally  subject 

even  lofty  feelings  of  personal  independence.     Each ^ ,„,  „  „,„  „,  „„„™.r 

which  he  re^rds  as  the  inEtruraent  both  of  defending  himself  and  avenging  his  wrongs! 


often  displayed  to  their  family,  their  kindred,  and  their 

~  power  more  or  less  despotic,  they  retain  strong  and 

■"■"  goes  armed  with  a  Itris  or  dagger. 


Ti,^  ,  „!..  f  — ■  .^  — ;■— -^.^  "V".  u.  u^.cmuifT  „n,ibBii  ajia  avenging  his  wronffs. 
The  rght  of  prirateYevenge  IS  claimed  by  every  individual  for  injuries  received  either  by 
hZ^ie  wfth  "'^  ^'  °'  *V''f'  .^'l^"  <^'rc"™«tances  deprive  him  'of  any  hope  of  avenging 
himself  with  eaee  or  safety,  he  has  recourse  to  that  dreadful  outrage,  peculiar  to  these 
Klanders,  termed  running  amok,  or  a  muck.  The  individual  under  this  impulse  draws  his 
n^^p',nrf/"?tiVT-^''  ^^'Tf,^'/''  ^^  ""^  ^^^^  ''^^^^"S  without  distinction  every 
?n^i.  ,^  1,  ^  "  *'^-  ""T'f  '^  """^^  °'"  ^^^"^  ^^  Hiovement  is  always  perfectly  suddeZ 
indicated  by  no  previous  looks  or  gestures,  and  from  motives  which  it  is  often  difficult  t^ 
discover,  fhe  pohce  officers,  m  contemplation  of  these  violences,  are  provided  with  certain 
forked  instrumenls  witl.  which  they  arrest  and  secure  the  offender.  A  predatory  dispST 
f^w'r  .''•''^'if  ^  IT  u^V^T-  '^  ?Ji""'^  ^  '^^^  islanders  with  all  thi  unSvihsed 
tnbesof  Asia;  but  while  the  J^bs  and  Tartars  cany  on  their  depredations  by  land,  the 
ftfeiays,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  straits  and  narrow  seas,  through  which  rich  fleets  are  n^ 
petuaily  passing,  have  become  notorious  for  piratical  exploits,  which  are  practised  with  pecu- 
liar activity,  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  in  the  islands  k  the  Sooloo  Archipelago.  ^ 

The  religious  belief  and  observances  of  the  East  Indian  islanders,  at  least  of  the  most 
Civilised  portion  have  been  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  great  nations  in  the  south  of 
A.ia  The  hrst  great  ind  effective  colohy  appears  to  have  come  from  Telingana  in  southern 
India,  and  the  creed  which  they  introduced,  though  now  nearly  obliterated,  is  still  atteste.l 
by  the  remains  of  splendid  temples  and  by  number- 
ksa  images  scattered  throughout  the  island  of  Java. 
From  them  we  discover  that  here,  as  in  all  the 
countries  around  India,  the  prevailing  worship  has 
been  that  of  Boodh.  His  images,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  in  the  temple  of  Boro  Budor  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  cut  (_fiff.  735.),  are  much  the  most 
numerous.  Those  of  Siva  and  the  deities  connected 
with  hun  are  by  no  means  unfrequent;  but  few  or 
no  representations  have  been  found  of  Brahma  or 
Vishnu.  This  system,  once  so  widely  difiused, 
scarcely  survives,  unless  upon  the  small  island  of 
Ball,  which  adjoins  to  Java,  but  is  rendered  almost 
inaccessible  by  its  entire  want  of  harbour.  Here 
the  Hindoo  bslitutions' flourish  in  full  vigour,  and 
the  worship  of  Siva  is  much  more  prevJent  than 
that  of  Boodh;  the  distribution  into  four  castes  is 
fulljr  established ;  and  the  same  merit  is  attached  to 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  though  it  is  scarcely 
practised,  unless  by  the  priests.  The  sacrifice  of 
widows  takes  place  on  a  great  scale,  chiefly  at  the 
death  of  any  of  the  great  men ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  practice  of  polygamy  renders  its  effects  there 

.        ^ _,    'uspects  it  to  be  not  wholly  imported  from  Hindostan, 

a  remnant  of  the  custom  general  in  savage  communities,  where  the  chieft  eniov 
BTlraordinary  influence.  ■■  ' 

The  Mahometan  creed,  mtroduced  from  Arabia  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  completely  sup- 
planted the  Hindoo  system  among  the  Javanese  and  Malays,  By  this  channel  it  came  in 
the  form  deemed  orthodox,  and  there  has  never  been  any  mixture  of  sects.  The  practice 
here,  however,  is  exceedingly  lax ;  and  it  is  allowed  very  little  Co  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
occupations  and  enjoyments  of  its  votaries.  They  hold  the  festivals  with  considerable  zeal 
practise  some  measure  of  prayer  and  festmg,  and  set  high  value  on  performing  the  pil.Timage 
to  Mecca.  But  they  pay  little  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  other  intoxicating''lifluore 
mid  by  no  means  immure  their  females  with  that  jealous  rigour  which  is  usual  among 
Mahometan  nations.  Seclusion  takes  place  only  among  the  great ;  and  even  they  instead 
of  being  offended  by  enquiries  after  then'  wives,  consider  it  as  a  compliment,  and  usually  in- 
troduce them  personally  to  gentlemen  with  whom  they  have  become  intimately  acquainted. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Christian  nations  soon  became  the  ruling  powers 
n  the  Indian  archipelago.  The  only  extensive  conversbn,  however,  has  been  that  effect^ 
'     n  the  Philippine  islands ;  of  which  Luconia,  the  principal  one,  has,  through 


very  tragical    Mr  Crawfurd  plausibly  ci 


e  eflbrts  of 


become  almost  entirely  Christian ;  and  though  their  instruction 
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haa  not  been  conveyed  in  the  most  enlightened  form,  it  ^  generally  allowed  to  have  effecwtl 
a  very  important  improvement  upon  the  rude  natives.  The  Dutch  colonists,  inspired  by  a 
Bpirit  almost  entirely  commercial,  have  not  made  the  same  exertions,  and  their  monopolising 
and  tyrannical  spirit  waa  little  calcnlated  to  recommend  their  belief 

The  inlellectmil  character  of  the  Javanese  ranks  lower  than  Ihat  of  almost  any  other  pwiple 
who  have  made  equal  proffress  in  the  external  accommodations  of  life;  and  their  literature, 
like  their  religion,  is  almoet  entirely  imported  from  Southern  Asia.  "  In  the  Javanese  schools, 
says  Mr.Crawfiird,  "a  smattering  of  Arabic,  with  a  religions  view,  is  the  only  bmadic^ 
instruction.  Javanese  literature  itself  is  nowhere  taught  as  a  branch  ■of  education,  but  left 
to  be  picked  up  as  occasion  offers.  Its  acquisition  seems  not  to  lie  considered  as  a  thing  ot 
utility  or  nece^ity,  but  rather  as  an  accomplishment  which  it  may  he  agreeable  to  possess, 
but  which  it  is  no  discreditto  be  ignorant  of.  I  have  seen  many  a  chief  of  rank  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write;  and  out  of  the  whole  population  of  an  extensive  village,  you  cannot 
always  be  sure  that  you  can  find  an  individual  that  can  do  so.  As  fiir  as  concerns  tiie  women, 
literary  education  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  unknown.  When-one  is  seen  that  can  reaa 
and  write,  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  wonder.  I  do  not  Ihrak  that,  durmg  my  extensive  inter- 
course with  the  Javan^,  I  saw  half  a  dozen  that  could  do  so.  The  palace  of  the  sulUn 
of  Java  afforded  but  a  single  example."  Both  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages  are 
uncommonly  copious:  but  it  is  in  a  superfldous  profusion  of  terms  to  express  maividud 
obiecta,  whUe  there  is  a  total  absence  of  those  relating  to  general  and  atratract  ideas.  The 
dialects,  especially  the  Malay,  are  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  the  smoothest  liquid 
and  vocalic  sounds,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  harsh  consonants.  Tlie  Ma  ay,  m  adopUng  a 
large  portion  of  Arabic,  has  smoothed  it  down  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  ortgmal ;  and, 
beinc  written  in  Arabic  characters,  which  are  considered  sacred  throughout  the  East,  Iraa 
acquired  a  general  currency  among  the  people  of  the  Archipelago.  The  language  of  the 
Javanese,  o^  lie  contrary,  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  the  characters  of  which  are  peculiarly 
neat,  though  seldom  carefully  written.  This  people  have  also  a  learned  and  sacred  language, 
called  Kawi,  which,  from  the  large  infusion  of  Sanscrit,  appears  evidently  to  be  derived  from 
India,  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  abridgments  of  the  Mahaharat,  Ramayana,  and  other  Hindoo 
compositions.  The  literature  of  Java  is  almost  entirely  metnoal,  yet  does  not  display  those 
his-h  efforts  of  fancy  and  passion  which  often  distinguish  the  effusions  of  a  ruder  people. 
According  to  a  late  author,  they  conlain  neither  sublimity,  pathos,  tenderness,  nor  humour ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  bombast,  puerility,  or  utter  inanity.  History  was  unlinown  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
tolerably  connected  narrative  of  public  events ;  yet  the  imperfection  of  this  may  be  estimated 
when  we  state,  that  it  is  always  composed  under  the  eye  of  the  prince  whose  actions  it 
reconls,  and  who  employs  the  writer  merely  as  a  servant  whose  only  qualilicaUon  is  that  ot 
being  able  to  string  events  mto  verse.  Malay  literature  la  chiefly  in  prose ;  and  its  krgest 
portion  consists  in  romances,  or  fragments  of  real  story  so  disfigured  as  to  be  litUe  better. 
Thev  have  the  same  lame  character  with  the  wOrks  composed  in  its  brother  dialect,  the 
best  compositions  in  both  seem  lo  he  little  songs,  the  effusions  of  natural  feeling.— Celebes 
has  a  language  and  literature  of  its  own ;  ruder,  though  in  some  respects  more  energetic, 
than  the  Javanese  or  Malay.  .         ,      .  .        , 

c  entertainments  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  are  cultivated  with  ardour,  particu- 
larly in  Java.  They  seem  to  he  only  a  step  beyond 
the  practice  of  common  story-telling,  which  is  so 
general  throughout  the  East  The  dalang,  or  leading 
personage,  sits  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  reads  in  a 
chanting  tone  one  of  the  national  romances.  The  per- 
tbrmers  behind,  covered  usually  with  grotesque  masks 
(Jig.  736.)  accompany  his  recital  with  correspondmg 
movements.  Their  place  is  frequently  supplied  by 
puppets,  many  of  which  are  of  that  very  peculiar  de- 
scription called  scenic  shadows, — monstrous  and  gro- 
tesque figures,  of  about  twenty  inches  long,  cut  out  of 
a  stiff  untanned  buffalo  hide,  and  commonly  very  highly 
"gilded  and  painted. 

Of  ruder  amusements  the  chase  is  pursued  with 

ardour  by  the  natives  of  Celebes  on  their  large  grssay 

plains,  with  small  active  horses,  lightly  harnessed, 

which  they  ride  with  great  swiftness.     This  diversion 

is  carried  on  with  much  less  ardour  in  Java,  and  only 

in  its  ununproved  districts;  the  natives  possessing  an 

Jarnwse  Miaki  ami  ahiido"».  inferior  breed  of  horses,  which  they  ride  ill.     Their 

most  active  chase  consists  in  attacking  the  tiger  by  a 

circle  of  spearmen,  while  the  prmce  often  looks  on  as  a  spectator.    Tlie  islanders  in  general 

Bte  not  fond  of  games  where  much  bodily  exertion  is  requisite,  and  take  more  pleasure  ir 
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sitting  and  contemplating  the  combala  between  pugnacious  animals.  Cock-fighting  ia  a 
universal  passion ;  the  qimlity  and  exploits  of  game-cocks  are  celebrated  in  their  poems  and 
romanceB.  They  delight  also  to  view  the  conflict  between  the  tiger  and  bufftlo,  an  arduous 
and  equal  struggle,  in  which,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  !he  buffalo  is  generally 
victorious.  They  take  pleasure  also  in  quail-fighting,  and  even  in  contests  among  a  peculiar 
species  of  crickets.  Games  of  hazard  are  also  pursued  with  passion,  even  the  lower  orders 
squandering  their  hard-earned  wages,  and  reducing  themselves  to  destitution,  by  an  excessive 
^u.gence  in  them.  This  has  suggested  a  singular  expedient  to  those  who  employ  Javanese 
to  watch  during  the  night  over  valuable  property,  and  seek  to  overcome  their  almost  irre- 
sistible propensity  to  forget  their  charge  and  fall  asleep:  a  small  sum  given  to  them  to  gamble 
for  completely  secures  their  vigils.  Dancing  is  also  a  favourite  amusement,  or  rather  occu- 
pation :  it  is  solemn,  stately,  and  slow,  performed  less  with  the  legs  than  with  the  body  and 
arms,  and  expressing  feeling  and  passion  rather  than  gaiety.  The  Javanese  prince  not  only 
trains  his  concubines  to  dance,  but  causes  them  to  exhibit  in  public  The  messenger  or 
ambassador,  who  approaches  the  royal  presence,  enters  and  retires  dancing.  In  this  position 
is  taken  the  vow  of  friendship  or  of  enmity,  and  even  he  who,  in  the  extremity  of  despair, 
terminates  life  running  a  muck,  performs  tliis  frantic  deed  in  measured  postures  and  move- 

The  habitations  of  the  East  Indian  islanders  are  of  very  simple  materials  and  construction. 
The  art,  by  which  those  magnificent  structures  were  reared,  the  remains  of  which  adorn  the 
interior  of  Java,  is  entirely  lost.  They  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Hindoo 
settlers,  and  to  have  departed  with  them.  The 
humble  and  mercantile  character  of  the  adven- 
tureia  who  introduced  the  Moslem  faith  is  the  sup- 
posed cause  why  thfc  mosques,  instead  of  the  splen- 
dour which  they  display  in  other  parts  of  the  Ma- 
hometan world,  are  here  coarsely  and  melegantly 
constructed  of  temporary  materials.  The  natives 
have  lost  even  the  art  of  turning  an  arch.  Their 
\ery  best  houses  are  slight  structures  of  bamboo, 
rattan,  palmetto  leaf,  and  grass.  Those  of  the  pca- 
MataF  uouie  santrv  (fig.  737.),  simply  constructgd  of  these  ma- 

terials, and  surrounded  with  trees  and  a  little 
(rarden,  produce  a  very  pleasmg  effect  Those  of  the  higher  classes  are  called  pandapas 
ifig  "15  )p  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  roof  supported  by  four  pillars,  both  often  highly  carved 
and  painted.  The  public  halls  of  the  towns,  the  mosques,  and  even  the  monarch's  state  hall 
of  audience,  consist  only  of  such  structures  on  a  greater  scale.  To  make  one  the  commodious 


residence  of  a  chief,  it  is  enclosed  by  palings,  or  divided  into  apartments,  by  light  partitions 
{fig.  739.).  The  abodes  of  the  great  chiefe,  and  even  the  palace  of  the  prince,  are  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  number  and  size  of  these  pandapas.  The  palace,  however,  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  composed  formerly  of  hewn  stone,  but  at  present  only  of  bad  brick,  yet 
which  form  the  only  structures  of  masonry  now  reared  in  the  country. 

The  dress  of  these  islanders  presents  a  medium,  not  very  commodious  or  elegant,  between 
the  light  close  garments  of  the  European,  and  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  Asiatic.  The 
principal  part  is  the  sarung,  or  long  robe,  not  fastened  to  the  body,  but  loosely  wrapped  round 
the  lower  part,  and  fastened  by  a  zone  or  sash.  The  coat,  the  other  principal  part  of  the 
dress,  is  only  a  loose  frock.  The  Mahometans  wear  a  cap  resembling  a  turban;  but  the 
other  inhabitants  have  the  head  naked  (fig.  740.).  The  rest  of  the  body  is  either  uncovered, 
or  enveloped  in  vest,  boddioe,  or  pantaloons,  according  to  the  taste  of  different  tribes.  In  the 
court  dress,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  naked,  smeared  with  a  yelloH 
cosmetic,  and  loaded  with  gold  ornaments  {fig.  741.).  In  the  war  dress,  again,  the  coat, 
indeed,  is  laid  aside ;  but  the  robe  is  wrapped  close  round  the  whole  body ;  while  besides  the 
kris,  or  dagger,  which  is  worn  at  all  times,  by  every  islander,  a  sword  is  stuck  in  the  belt, 
and  a  long  spear  is  brandished  (Jig.  742.). 

The  diet  of  the  islanders  is  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  and  fish,  with  little  mixture 
of  other  animal  ibod.     It  is  eaten  greedily,  with  little  ceremony,  and  lifted  to  the  mouth  bv 
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the  hands,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  the  East.  Tlie  people  disfilay  a  remarkable 
propensity  to  the  use 'of  narcotic  stimulants.  Wine  and  still  more  the  spirita  of  Iheir  own 
manufacture,  are  liberally  used,  in  defiance  of  Mahometan  bjunction;  yet  it  is  not  in  these 
that  the  chief  excess-  is  committed.  It  is  in  bang,  a  substance  extracted  from  hemp ;  in 
tobacco,  and  of  late  above  all  in  opium.  The  islanders,  reversing  the  general  practice  of 
^sia,  chew  tobacco,  and  smoke  opium. 


Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

The  local  details  of  this  extensive  range  of  islands,  especially  as  respects  their  mterior 

districts,  are  In  many  respects  imperfectly  known,  and  many  of  them  not  very  interesting; 

BO  that  tiiey  will  not  detain  us  so  iong  as  the  general  description.     We  shall  begin  with  ihb 

western  islands,  and  proceed  eastward. 

Sumatra,  the  most  westerly  of  the  great  islands,  extends  firom  north-west  to  souih-east, 
above  lOOO  miles  in  length,  and  160  of  average  breadth.  It  is  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  equator,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  yet  it  is  protected  from  the  evils 
incident  to  tJiia  position  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior, sometimes  in  several  successive  ranges,  enclosing  between  them  fine  valleys  and  laies. 
Of  these  Goonong-Pasama,  which  Eurppeans,  upon  a  very  crude  theory,  have  called  Mount 
Ophir,  exceeds  13,S00  feet;  while  Goonong-Kasumbra  is  nearly  1000  feet  higher.  These 
high  chains  so  copiously  water  the  plains  and  coasts  beneath,  that,  instead  of  being  in  any 
degree  parched  and  arid,  they  are  overspread  with  too  luxuriant  a  vegetation.  The  ground 
is  almost  choked  with  dense  forests,  and  with  canes,  ratlans,  and  other  species  of  tropical 
underwood ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  southern  shore  consists  of  a  forest  of  mangroves  grow- 
ing otit  of  a  morass.  Culture  has  but  partially  and  rudely  cleared  tliese  encumbrances,  and 
directed  the  fruitfulne^  of  the  soil  to  useful  objects.  Sumatra  does  not  produce  so  many 
objects  for  exportation  as  smaller  and  even  less  fertile  islands.  The  most  important  is  pep- 
per, produced  in  considerable  abundance,  yet  not  equal  to  that  of  Malabar.  This  island, 
however,  excels  all  other  countries  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  camphor.  This 
suWance  consists  of  the  concrete  juice  in  the  heart  of  a  species  of  tree,  which,  however,  is 
becoming  daily  scarcer,  being  cut  down  by  the  natives  for  its  valuable  wood.  In  Europe, 
camphor  has  only  a  limited  use  as  a  medicine  and  cosmetic ;  but  the  Chinese  value  it  highly, 
and  pay  a  much  larger  price  for  that  of  Sumatra  than  of  Japan. 

The  kingdom  of  Acheen  occupies  the  most  northerly  part  of  this  island,  extending  oppo- 
site to  the  coast  of  Malacca.  At  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  it  held  dominion  over  divers 
states  both  of  the  island  and  continent,  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  Thougn 
now  greatly  reduced,  and  restricted  within  its  original  limits,  it  has  always,  amid  violen* 
.internal  dissensions,  remained  independent  of  any  European  power.  The  Acheenese  are  a 
Healkring  race,  bold,  stirring,  and  often  piratical,  but  inspired  by  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
commercial  spirit.  The  capital  city  of  Acheen  presents  a  complete  specimen  of  the  seft- 
\mtts  of  these  countries.  It  consists  of  about  8000  bamboo  habitations,  raised  on  posts  above 
the  marshy  shore,  and  so  completely  enveloped  in  wood,  that  from  the  sea  it  appears  like  an 
extensive  forest. 

To  the  Boulii  of  Acheen,  but  to  the  east  of  the  great  range  of  mountains,  extends  Menang- 
kabao,  which  also,  at  an  early  period,  held  many  states  under  its  dominion,  and  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  empire.  It  was  the  original  country  of  the  Malays,  whence  they 
spread  to  other  parts  of  Sumatra,  to  Malacca,  and  Borneo,  till  they  became  the  ruling  people 
in  the  Indian  seas.  This  country  is  watered  by  a  large  lake,  said  to  be  thirty  miles  in  leng^',., 
tbciigb  the  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained;  it  abounds  in  gold,  and  is  under  very  (ote- 
lable  cultivation.     The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  made  greater  progreiss  in  the  arts  then 
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eny  of  the  other  islanders.  The  gold  and  silver  filigree  work,  the  only  fine  majiufaclure  ir. 
the  Archipelago,  is  executed  by  them  almost  exclusively.  They  supply  all  the  rest  of  Su- 
matra with  arms;  and,  since  the  introduction  of  those  of  Europe,  manu&cture  very  good 
muskels  and  gunpowder.  They  were  very  early  converted  io  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and 
their  country  and  capital  possess  still  a  sacred  character  even  among  their  neighbours  the 
pagan  Batta.  The  country  was  entirely  independent  of  Europeans  till  recently,  when  tlie 
Dutch,  taking  advantage  of  intestine  dissensions,  penetrated  into  it,  and  established  their 
supremacy. 

The  BatWs  occupy  the  country  and  coast  on  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  mountains. 
This  extraordinary  race  display  in  some  respects  a  degree  of  civilisation  not  to  be  found 
among  the  surrounding  states.  Their  country  is  fertile,  and  cultivation  generally  diffused. 
They  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  being  written  from 
the  bottom  upwards ;  and  the  characters  are  rudely  stamped  with  the  point  of  a  dogger  on 
the  Eur&ce  of  a  bamboo  or  branch;  sometimes  even  upon  a  growing  tree.  In  this  rough 
manner,  however,  the  majority  of  the  people  can  both  read  and  write.  But  with  these 
attainmentB  they  combine  habits  which  have  been  considered  as  helonging  to  the  most  ex- 
treme barbarism.  Anthropophaoy  is  not  only  practised  in  the  heat  of  victory,  to  gratify 
deadly  vengeance,  but  prescribed  as  a  regular  part  of  their  laws  and  institutions.  For  all 
who  are  guilty  of  robbery,  adultery,  unlawfiil  marriages,  or  other  high  crimes,  the  penalty 
is,  to  be  publicly  eaten  by  their  countrymen.  The  officers  of  justice  and  the  injured  parties 
assemble  at  the  place  of  punishment,  with  a  provision  of  salt,  pepper,  and  citron ;  the  indi- 
vidual most  wronged  selects  the  first  morsel,  cuts  it  off,  and  eats  it ;  the  rest  follow  according 
to  their  rank,  till  the  leader  of  the  assembly  severs  the  head,  and  carries  it  ofi'  as  a  trophy. 
Authors  of  good  repute  have  asserted  that  they  ate  their  aged  and  infirm  relatives,  after 
various  ceremonies,  among  which  was  that  of  dancing  round  a  tree,  calling  out,  "  When  the 
*Tiit  is  ripe  it  must  fall ;"  but,  if  this  most  unnatural  practice  ever  prevailed,  it  is  now 
jnlirely  discontinued.  The  number  of  little  tribes  into  which  this  people  is  divided,  and 
who  wage  almost  ceaseless  war  against  each  other  with  deadly  enmity,  appears  to  ho  the 
circumstance  w^ich  chiefly  keeps  alive  among  them  this  spirit  of  ferocity.  They  are  assi- 
milated to  savage  life  also  in  the  treatment  of  their  women,  who  are  regarded  as  little  better 
than  slaves,  and  on  whom  the  labpur  of  cultivating  the  ground  and  other  hard  tasks  are 
devolved.  The  Batlas  are  pagans,  and  their  religion  little  known.  From  their  ports  of  Ba- 
rous  and  Tappanoolj  they  export  a  large  quantity  of  camphor,  with  gum  benzoin  and  a  few 
other  commodities. 

The  kingdom  of  Siak  occupies  the  eastern  coast  of  the  territory,  of  which  the  inland  and 
western  parts  belong  to  the  two  states  now  described.  A  broad  river,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  ilenangkabno,  traverses  the  territory,  and  is  navigable  sixty-five  miles  up  to  Siak 
the  capital ;  but  the  chief  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  seaport  of  Campar.  The  navy  and  com- 
merce oF  Siak  were  once  great,  and  are  still  considerr.ble.  The  Dutch,  besides  the  ordinary 
commodities  of  Sumatra,  draw  &om  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber ;  but  tbey  have  not 
formed  any  settlement  upon  ite  coast 

The  southern  quarter  of  Sumatra  is  on  the  whole  the  least  improved,  a  great  extent  being 
marshy,  uncultivated,  and  overgrown  with  dense  forests.  On  its  hills,  however,  is  the  most 
abundant  growth  of  pepper,  the  commodity  which  Europeans  principally  seek  in  thjs  island; 
and  here  their  chief  settlements  have  been  formed.  Palembang,  on  the  eastern  aide,  and 
Bencoolen,  on  the  western,  have  long  been  the  capitals :  the  first  of  the  Dutch,  the  second 
of  the  English  settlements  in  Sumatra.  The  sultans  of  Palembang  generally  encouraged 
commerce;  and  their  country  has  been  the  chief  mart  both  for  pepper  and  for  the  tin  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Banca.  The  pepper  is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
interior.  The  Dutch  long  contented  themselves  with  maintaining  a  fort  at  the  capital,  a 
town  of  25,000  inhabilaiite,  with  a  mosque  and  a  palace  handsomely  built  of  stone;  but  in 
1821,  being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  sultan,  they  deposed  him,  and  erected  the  terri- 
tory into  a  province  or  residence.  Great  eflorls  were  made  hy  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany to  raise  Bencoolen  into  a  place  of  importance:  in  1714  they  founded  Fort  Marlborough; 
and  in  1810,  their  property  there  was  estimated  at  314,000i.  The  settlement,  however, 
never  paid  its  expenses ;  and  the  trade,  instead  of  increasing,  dwindled  away ;  so  that  in 
1824  it  was  considered  advantageous  to  exchange  it  with  Holland  for  Malacca,  and  some 
small  possessions  on  the  coast  of  India,  which,  though  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves, 
served  to  connect  and  consolidate  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  then  annexed  Bencoolen 
to  the  province  of  Padang,  fixing  at  the  town  of  that  name  the  seat  of  their  administration, 
and  their  principal  trade.  To  complete  the  picture  of  this  part  of  Sumatra,  we  may  men- 
tion the  liimpongs  and  the  Redjangs ;  interior  tribes,  under  a  rude  feudal  system,  loss  im- 
proved on  the  whole  than  the  Batlas,  yet  having,  like  them,  a  language  and  alphabet,  and 
Dot  bein^  guilty  of  the  same  savage  enormities. 

Sumatra  is  begirt  by  ranges  of  isles  which,  though  comparatively  small,  present  peculiari- 
tica  that  deserve  some  notice.  On  the  western  side,  beginning  from  the  southward,  we  may 
number  Engano,  the  PogijV  or  Nassau  grouD.  Sebeeron.  Nvas.  Bali  (or  Hog).     These  islanda 
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have  a  rugged  and  mountainous  aspect,  and  Sebeeroo  is  even  the  seat  of  en  active  volcano. 
The  face  of  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  have  no  affinity  with  those  on  the  great  island, 
but  bear  more  analogy  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Archipelago,  and  even  to  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea.  Sago,  instead  of  rice,  is  the  staple  food ;  the  inhabitants,  called  by  the  Malaja 
Mantaway,  tatljio  their  skins,  and  speak  a  language  quite  difierent  Irom  that  of  Sumatra. 
The  Poggy  Islands  are  the  chief  seat  of  the  rudest  of  these  races,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  UEe  «>f  metal,  have  no  weapons  but  hows  and  arrows,  and  in  many  of  their  customa 
resemble  tht  people  of  Otaheite.  The  natives  of  Nyaa  are  much  more  frugal  and  indus- 
trious, rearing  with  success  the  hog  and  the  sweet  potato.  Yet  they  are  fierce  and  san- 
guinary, the  country  being  partitioned  among  about  fifty  little  chieftains,  who  wage  deadly 
wars  wilh  each  other.  Nearly  a  thousand  prisoners  of  war  are  annually  sold  as  slaves,  in 
which  capacity  the  Dutch  find  them  useful,  though  dangerous,  as  their  fierce  pride  often 
impels  tiiem  to  the  violent  deeds  familiar  to  those  islanders. 

The  groups  of  the  Kicohar  and  the  Andaman  islands  may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate 
place,  be  here  introduced.  They  extend  northwards  in  almost  a  continued  group  ftom  about 
100  miles  N.W.  of  Sumatra,  where  Ihe  Nicobar  islands  begin,  to  about  400  miles  larther, 
where  the  Andamans  terminate.  The  Nicobar  islands  are  twelve,  of  which  the  principal 
are  Saiobelong,  Camicobar,  and  Nancowry.  They  are  generally  hilly  and  woody,  abounding 
in  cocoa-nuts.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  brown  or  Malay  race,  and  arc  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed.  The  Danes,  who  called  these  Frederick''"  Island';  formed  first  a  commercial  set- 
tlement in  1756,  and  then  a  missionary  establishment  in  1768 ,  but  both  were  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  sickliness  of  the  climate.  They  have  recently  renewed  the  attempt,  but,  it 
is  said,  with  no  promise  of  better  success.  1  he  Andamans  consist  of  two  long  islands,  the 
principal  of  which  is  about  140  miles  from  north  to  south  They  are  mountainous,  woody, 
and  in  some  parts  very  picturesque.  The  inhabitants  who  are  a  variety  of  the  Oriental 
negro,  appear  to  be  among  the  most  degraded  beings  in  existence.  They  go  quite  naked, 
live  in  hovels  composed  of  twigs,  never  cultivate  Die  ground,  but  subsist  on  fish;  which, 
however,  they  shoot  and  spear  with  great  dexterity.  They  have  been  accused  of  cannibal- 
ism, but  perhaps  without  sufficient  grounds.  The  English,  with  a.  view  lo  the  refreshment 
and  shelter  of  their  ships,  attempted  settlements  first  at  Port  Cfiatham  in  the  large  island  in 
1791,  and  then  at  Port  CornwaiJis  on  the  smaller  one  in  1793 ;  but  both  these  stations  were 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  climate.  ' 

Pulo  Pinang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  a  small  island  of  seven  or  eight  leagues  long, 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  coast  of  Malacca,  was  only  one  uninterrupted  forest 
till  1786,  when  the  English  East  India  Company  purchased  it  from  the  King  of  Queda,  and 
formed  a  settlement  there,  with  a  view  to  the  refreshment  of  their  Chba  ships.  In  1805  it 
was  made  a  regular  government,  subordinate  only  lo  that  of  Calcutta.  The  expectations  of 
its  becoming  a  grand  ship-building  arsenal  have  not  been  fulfilled ;  but  it  soon  acquired  com- 
mercial importance  by  becoming  the  depflt  for  the  produce  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts, 
as  well  as  a  place  where  all  the  vessels  touched  that  passed  between  India  and  China; 
though  in  this  respect  it  has  been  lately  in  a  good  measure  supplanted  by  Singapore.  George- 
town, the  capital,  consists  of  airy  and  spacious  streets,  an<f  its  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  provisions;  but  its  ill-constructed  fort  is  incapable  of  defence. 

Off  the  eastern  coast,  Pandjoor  and  Rupat,  almost  immediately  contiguous  to  Malacca, 
form  dependencies  on  the  icingdom  of  Siak.  Lingen  and  Bintang,  farther  out  at  sea,  are  the 
centre  of  a  numerous  group  of  islets  of  the  most  varied  form  and  aspect ;  some  mere  naked 
rocks,  others  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  They  have  been  long,  to  the  Malays,  a  great 
seat  both  of  commerce  and  piracy.  They  are  ruled  by  a  sultan  resident  in  Lingen,  who 
acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  and  has  lately  ceded  to  them  in  full  sovereignty 
the  islet  of  Rhio,  separated  from  Bintang  by  a  narrow  channel.  ■■■•■- 
port,  has  acquired  great  importance  both  as  an  entrepot  and  a  placi 
population  amounts  now  to  about  6000. 

The  island  of  Banca  derives  its  sole  importa 
It  was  a  dependency  of  Palembang  till  the  D  t 
separate  residence  or  province.     The  latter      d 
valuable  in  the  Archipelago,  and  nails  made  f    n 
islands. 

Java,  the  great  island  which  next  Ibllows,  pratdf   mSmt      only  by  the  Straits 

of  Sunda,  one  of  the  main  entrances  into  th  f  th    A    h  pelago.     It  extends 

from  east  to  west  about  60O  miles,  with  an  a  ra^  b  adtl  f  bo  t  100  From  its  eastern 
extremity  there  extends  a  succession  of  smaller  isles,  Bah,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  and  Floris, 
separated  from  it  and  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
longation of  Java.  This  island,  then,  with  its  attendant  group,  shula  in  on  the  south  all 
the  islands  and  seas  of  the  Archipelago,  and  can  bold  with  most  of  them  a  direct  end  ready 
communication.  The  English  and  Dutch,  while  they  contended  with  each  other  for  supre- 
macy in  these  seas,  placed  the  centre  of  their  commerce  and  dominion  on  the  northern  coast 
nl  Java     This  iE.ana  aise  surpasses  all  the  others  in  fertility,  population,  and  general  iw 
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provement  It  does  not  indeed  excel  in  the  finer  spices,  and  even  in  pepper  is  inferior  to 
Sumatra.  Bat  it  is  fruilfiil  in  the  staples  of  tropical  pi-oduce,  rice,  sugar,  coflee;  and  hai 
extensive  forests  of  teak.  .  According  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  the  island  yields  3,O0O,00Oi.  ot 
revenue  to  the  Dutch  government,  who  maintain  there  15,000  troops,  of  which  not  lesa 
than  8000  are  European. 

Batavia,  (Jg.  74a),  the  capital  of  Java,  and  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
ij'43       ^  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  and 

not  far  from  the  western  extremitj 

of  the  island.  Several  ialeta  sur- 
roumibg  the  bay  on  which  it  is 
situated,  aiibrd  secure  anchorage  to 
veBsels  of  500  Ions.  A  small  river 
runs  through  the  town,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  which  are  increased  by 
navigable  canals.  These,  jnultiplied 
to  a  superHuous  extent,  aided  in  pro- 
ducing that  extreme  insalubrity  for 
which  Batavia  was  long  notorious. 
Vessels  which  entered  the  port  either 
for  trade  or  refreshment,  left  it  often 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  thi-jr 

crews.     By  accounts  accurately  kept 

for  twenty-two  years  from  1730  to 
1752  the  number  of  deaths  in  a  population  of  70,000  amounted  to  1,100,000 ;  and  in  the 
y  a  17  1  alone  there  died  56,600.  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  Dutch  avarice  still  adhered  to  this 
lal  spot;  but,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  Batavia  has  been  much  changed.  General 
Daendel  conceived  the  design  of  transferring  the  seat  of  government  to  Sourabaya;  and, 
th  u  h  unable  to  effect  this  object,  he  demolished  a  great  part  of  the  fortifications,  and 
transfe  d  the  barracks  and  official  residence  to  the  heights  of  Weltevreden.  The  English, 
du  "  their  occupation,  were  prompted  by  a  national  taste  to  desert  entirely  the  town,  and 
cove  V  th  their  rural  seats  the  neighbouring  districts,  particularly  that  of  Buitzenzoorg. 
When  the  place,  however,  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  the  governor  Van  der  Capellen 
applied  himself  to  restore  the  town ;  and,  by  filling  up  useless  canals,  opening  and  widening 
the  streets,  he  effected  such  an  improvement,  that  it  is  now  as  healthfhl  as  any  place  in 
Java.  The  population,  by  a  census  in  1824,  amounted,  exclusive  of  troops,  to  -53,81)0.  Of 
these  23,100  were  Javanese  or  Malays,  14,700  Chinese,  12,400  slaves,  3000  Europeans,  and 
600  Arabs.     At  present  it  exceeds  60,000.  ' 

The  commerce  of  Batavia  is  not  only  that  of  the  island,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  Archipe- 
lago, with  the  exception  of  the  Philippines.  In  1828,  the  exports  consisted  of  coffee  to  the 
value  of  8,024,000  florins ;  mace,  96,000 ;  cloves,  229,000;  nutmegs,  221,000 ;  rice,  1,194,000; 
tin,  866,000;  sugar,  456,000;  birds'-nests,  521,000;  piece  goods,  499,000;  Java  tobacco, 
401,000;  pepper,  151,000;  rattans,  141,000;  salt,  119,000;  various  other  articles,  3,372,000; 
treasure,  1,209,000:  making  an  aggregate  of  17,499,000  florina.  The  imports  consisted 
of  cotton  manufactures,  4,778,000  florins;  woollens,  263,000;  provisions  from  England, 
522,000;  brandy  and  Geneva.  322,000;  wines,  1,154,000;  opium,  1,032,000;  lead,  76,000; 
copper,  chiefly  from  Japan,  1,084,000;  steel,  41,000;  iron,  206,000;  India  piece  goods, 
787,000;  Chinese  silk  and  cotton  goods,  367,000;  terra  japoniea,  478,000 ;  rattans,  5B4,000 ; 
tripang,  381,000;  marine  stored,  264,000;  various  other  articles,  3,431,000;  treasure, 
2,616,000;  in  all,  17,976,000. 

The  interior  details  of  Java  cannot,  consistently  with  our  limits,  be  described  at  great 
lengtli.  It  is  divided  by  the  Dutch  into  twenty  provinces,  which  Uiot  call  residences.  Of 
these,  Batavia,  Bantam,  Buitzenzoorg^  Preangers,  Krawang,  and  Cheribon,  compose  the 
western  part;  while  Tagal  Pekkalongang,  Kadou,  Samarang,  Japari,  Rembang,  Grisse, 
Sourabaya,  Passarouang,  Besukie,  Bangouwangui.  Saurocarta,  Djojocarta,  Madura,  and  Sa- 
manap,  form  the  eastern.  The  two  parts  are  divided  from  each  other  by  the  vast  mountain 
forest  of  Dayou  Loukhour,  on  the  frontier  of  Cheribon,  composed  of  impenetrable  woods  in- 
tersected by  foaming  torrents  and  deep  ravines.  The  western  side  of  the  island  is  in  gene- 
ral more  level  and  capable  of  very  general  cultivation.  It  is  almost  entirely  subjected  to 
European  influence,  and  new  modes  and  objects  of  culture  have,  under  European  auspices, 
been  introduced.  The  eastern  part  bears  a  different  character;  it  is  mountainous,  wooded, 
and  romantic,  yet  .diversified  with  rich  and  beautifiil  valleys,  carefully  cultivated  upon  the 
native  system.  This  part  of  the  island  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  most  powerliil 
native  princes,  ancient  and  modem,  the  latter  of  whom  still  maintain  a  large  measure  of 
independence,  and  pay  only  homage  and  tribute  to  the  Dutch.  Here,  too,  in  consequence, 
are  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  and  of  the  feiih  which  formerly  prevailed  iij 
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In  the  western  quarter.  Bantam,  next  to  Batavia,  is  the  most  celebrated  district,  havini; 
been  long  the  capital  of  the  English  settlements,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but  in  oil  the  Indian 
Hsas.  The  sultaji  has  lately  been  dethroned  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  taken  the  adminislra- 
ttwi  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and  have,  it  is  said,  introduced  considerable  improvements. 
The  town  of  Bantam  is  now  almost  deserted  in  consequence  of  its  unhealthy  situation,  and 
the  transference  of  the  trade  to  Batavia.  Ceram  is  now  the  principal  place,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  govenior.  The  rest  of  this  division  is  almost  entirely  partitioned  among  little 
princes,  held  in  strict  subjection  to  the  Dutch,  Tjanjor,  one  of  the  chief  interior  towns,  has 
been  described  as  composed  of  broad  alleys  bordered  with  hedges  of  bamboo,  the  houses  sur- 
rounded by  fruit  trees  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by 
shaded  footpaths. 

The  eastern  pari  of  Java,  of  which  the  general  character  has  already  been  described,  con- 
tains the  kingdoms  of  Souracarta  and  Djojocarta,  fragments  of  the  dominion  which,  under 
the  title  of  the  enipire  of  Mataram,  held  swity  formerly  over  the  greater  part  of  Java.  The 
former  is  estimated  by  Sir  S.  Raffles  to  contain  97^,000,  the  latter  685,000  inhabitants.  The 
loftiest  mountains  and  the  finest  valleys  are  found  in  this  region.  The  two  capitals,  hearing 
the  same  name  with  the  kmgdoms,  are  estimated  to  contain  each  about  100,000  inhabitants; 
but  are  merely  collections  of  large  straggling  villages.  The  residences  of  the  sovereigns 
are  only  clusters  of  various  edifices  surrounded  by  brick  walls.  The  Dutch  maintain  well- 
constructed  forts  and  strong  garrisons  to  overawe  the  natives. 

The  ancient  structures,  already  alluded  to  as  distinguishing  this  part  of  the  island,  deserve 
some  more  particular  mention.  Mojapahit,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  princes  who  formerly 
ruled  over  Java,  may  still  he  traced  in  the  district  of  Sourabaya  by  extensive  ruins  of  walls 
and  temples,  built  only  of  brick,  yet  displaying  often  considerable  beauty.  But  the  most 
complete  example  of  a  temple  is  that  of  Boro  Budor  (Jig.  744.),  situated  in  the  mountainous 
and  romantic,  yet  fertile,  territory  of  Kadou,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Cheribon.  It  is  a 
square  structure  of  hewn  stone,  each  side  520  English  feet  long,  and  the  height  116  feet. 


745 


It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  end  consists  of  a  series  of  six  enclosmg  walls, 
crowned  by  a  dome.  T|ie  outer  and  inner  side  of  each  w  all  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
sculpture,  including  between  300  and  400  iinajjesof  Boodh  from  whom  the  temple,  perhaps, 
received  its  name.  But  the  most  extensive  display  of  ancient  architecture  is  at  Brambanan, 
in  the  district  called  Matatam,  between  Souracarta  and  Djojocarta.  The  temples,  though 
built  of  hewn  stone,  are  small,  but  clustered  in  extensive  groups,  of  which  the  largest  is 
that  called  the  Thousand  Temples.  It  octupies  a  space  nearly  square,  600  feet  in  length 
by  650  in  breadth,  within  which  are  four  rows  of  small  edifices,  surrounding  a  large  central 
one.  The  whole  group  has  four  entrances,  each  facing  a  cardinal  point,  and  guarded  by  two 
gmntic  statues,  of  the  form  here  represented  {fig.  745,),  and  which  are  nine  feet  high 
though  kneeling,  and  eleven  feet  in  circuit  Singhassari,  also,  in  the  district  of  MaJang, 
once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  presents  a  wonderful  multitude  of  temples  and 
images.  In  general  these  structures  are  profusely  covered  with  minute  and  often  elegant 
ornaments  and  sculptures ;  but  they  are  broken  into  too  many  similar  paits,  and  consist  only 
of  sculptured  walls,  without  columns,  arcades,  or  any  thing  which  can  make  them  combine 
unity  with  relief  and  variety. 

The  sea-ports  of  Snmarang  and  Sourabaya,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  eastern  division, 
though  quite  subordinate  to  Ea.tavia,  are  stiU  considerable.  The  former  is  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment for  the  principal  eastern  provinces,  including  the  two  great  Javanese  kingdoms. 
It  has  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  a  population  of  nearly  40,000.  Sourabaya,  still  farther 
east,  in  a  very  line  country,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Mojapahit,  is  still  more  flour- 
ishing, both  as  a  mart  for  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment for  vessels  bound  to  China  and  the  Philippines.     Its  road  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  its 
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fine  niLval  arsenal  derives  ample  materials  frcan  the  forests  of  teak  by  which  it  is  sulrounded. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  50,000. 

The  island  of  Madura  has  been  erected  by  the  Dutch  into  one  of  their  twenty  residences, 
and  they  exercise  almost  entire  control  over  tlie  three  native  princes.  The  people  still  pro- 
fess, to  a  great  extent,  the  Hindoo  religion,  practise  the  bnrning  of  widows,  and  are  accused 
of  using-  poisoned  arrows.  Samaiiap,  the  capital,  is  only  a  large  village,  partly  inhabited  by 
Chinese.  Bali  is  almost  entirely  independent,  under  eight  native  princes,  and  is  chiefly 
distinguished,  as  already  observed,  by  the  complete  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo  creed  and  in- 
stitutions. 

Of  theWige  of  smaller  islands  extending  eastward  from  Java,  Lombok,  with  high  wooded 
mountains  in  its  centre,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  by  an  industrions  race,  who  irrigate 
tlie  lands  by  means  of  tanks,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  afford  refreshments  to  Eu- 
ropean vessels  passing  eastward.  Sunibawa  is  of  greater  extent,  being  180  miles  long,  and 
containing  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Bima,  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 
This  island  affords  a  large  supply  of  sapan  wood  for  the  Chinese  market.  It  contains  a  very 
8Ctive  volcano,  which  in  181o  committed  dreadful  ravages. 

The  large  islands  of  Floris  and  Timor,  extending  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  link  between  the  Oriental  and  South  Sea  islands,  to  which  last,  both  in  cus- 
toms and  language,  the  natives  bear  a  close  analogy.  Floris  is  very  little  frequented  by 
Europeans,  and  has  ceased  to  afford,  as  formerly,  a  supply  of  sapon  wood.  On  Tunor,  how- 
ever, the  Dutch  have  formed  the  settlement  of  Coupang,  with  the  view  of  procuring  pro- 
visions from  the  Moluccas,  and,  by  making  it  a  free  port,  have  raised  it  to  some  importance. 
It  has  become  a  great  mart  for  the  tripang,  which  is  collected  both  on  the  neighbouring 
shores  and  on  those  of  New  Holland.  The  Dutch,  with  diffieulty,  hold  m  vassalage  the 
native  states,  of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  Veali,  Luka,  and  Samoro;  and  their  in- 
fluence is  shared  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  their  settlement  of  Dieli,  retain  still  some 
remnant  of  that  power  which  formerly  extended  so  wide  over  this  region.  The  smaller 
islands  between  Floris  and  Timor;  Simao,  Rotti,  Dao,  Snvou,  governed  by  rajahs,  partly 
vassals  of  the  Dutch,  partly  independent,  call  for  litOe  particular  notice. 

Celebes,  to  the  north  of  Floris,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  Archipelaga 
Its  position,  between  S"  N.  and  5°  S.  lat  11S°  ajid  125°  E.  long.,  would  indicate  very  large 
dimensions;  but  it  is  so  indented  by  the  deep  bays  of  Bony  in  the  south,  Tominie  and  Tolo 
on  the  east,  as  to  form  only  a  cluster  of  long  peninsulas,  while  the  distance  from  sea  to  sea 
nowhere  amounts  to  100  miles.  The  people  are  less  advanced  in  civilisation  than  those  of 
Java,  though  they  possess  more  of  a  bold  energy  of  character.  The  native  government  ia 
monarchy  combined  with  a  very  turbulent  aristocracy.  The  troubles  by  which  it  was 
ttgitated  are  attested  by  the  very  names  of  the  princes  taken  from  the  manner  in  which  tliey 
died;  as  "the  throat-cutter;"  "he  whose  head  was  cut  off;"  "he  who  rana'muck;"  "he 
who  was  beaten  to  death  on  his  own  staircase;"  and  even  the  epithet  "he  who  died  reign- 
ing," strongly  intimates  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  The  Hindoo  faith  and  institutions 
found  little  place  in  this  island.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  Mahometan  religion  was  introduced  by  the  mingled  power  of  force  and  persuasion. 
The  Macassars  of  Goa  were  then  the  most  powerful  tribe,  and  held  wide  sway  over  this  and 
even  the  neighbourmg  islands ;  they  at  one  time  fitted  out  against  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  7<K1 
vessels,  and  20,000  men.  About  the  midd'e  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  state 
of  Bony,  supported  by  the  Dutch,  acquired  a  complete  ascendency,  and  that  of  Goa  sunk 
into  a  reduced  and  vassal  condition. 

Tiie  Macassars  and  the  Bugis  are  the  two  tribes  who  hold  the  leading  place  in  this  great 
island.  The  former,  as  already  observed,  are  now  completely  fallen  from  their  ancient 
supremacy,  and  closely  confined  within  their  original  limits.  The  Dutch  have  extorted  tlie 
cession  of  the  city  of  Macassar,  and  its  surrounding  district,  and  have  changed  its  name  to 
Vlaardingen,  erecting  for  its  defence  Port  Rotterdam.  The  sovereign  continues  to  reside 
at  Goa.  The  Bugis  are  divided  into  those  of  Bony  and  Waja.  The  former  are  much  the 
most  powerful,  being  able  to  muster  4fl,000  fighting  men,  and  forming  thus,  at  present, 
completely  tlie  ruling  native  state.  But  the  Bugis  of  Waja  are  decidedly  the  most  cifi 
lised  and  improved,  and  are,  indeed,  the  most  active  commercial  people  in  the  Archipelago, 
Their  vessels  with  cargoes  which,  according  to  Sir  S.  Raffles,  are  often  worth  50,000 
dollars,  are  seen  in  all  the  seas  from  New  Holland  to  Siam.  The  entire  population  of  the 
island  is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  at  about  1,000,000.  The  Dutch  maintain  their  influence 
rather  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  confederacy  than  as  sovereign  rulers.  Besides  the  states 
already  named,  we  may  mention  Sopeng,  MandJiar,  Southon,  and  Panete. 

Borneo,  if  we  exclude  New  Holland,  as  a  continent,  will  rank  as  the  largest  island  in  the 
world,  being  between  800  and  900  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  700  from  oast  to  west.  It 
is  also  well  gifted  by  nature.  Though  placed  directly  beneath  the  equator,  the  mountains 
of  the  interior,  some  8000  feet  high,  with  the  large  and  numerous  streams,  entirely  secure 
it  from  aridity,  and  though  the  si>ii,  formed  from  primitive  rocks,  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
fruitful,  vet  rice  and  the  usual  tropical  grains  are  raised  with  facility ;  pepper,  •  ' 
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cotton,  eofibe,  grow  wild.  This  island,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  enjojs  a  sirgukr  felicity  in 
the  absence  of  any  ferocious  animal,  thoug-h  the  dense  wooda  would  atFord  them  shelter,  and 
they  actually  harbour  the  singular  species  of  ihe  orang-otang.  The  mines  of  gold,  the 
most  copious  in  the  East,  and  those  of  diamonds,  in  which  it  is  secoud  only  to  Golconda, 
have  been  already  described.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  Borneo  is  the  rudest  and 
least  improved  territory  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  want  of  any  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  to  fiicilitate  commmitcation  and  the  access  of  foreigners  into  its  interior,  is  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  its  backward  position.  The  uiland  tracts  are  now  the  chief  haunt  of  the 
savage  race  of  the  Oriental  negro,  called  here  in  different  districls  Dayak,  Idaan,  Marool, 
&c.  The  Malays  and  other  tribes,  who  have  occupied  generally  the  coasts  and  navigable 
rivers,  describe  these  their  inland  neighbours  in  the  darkest  colours.  They  are  represented 
as  considering  a  man  unfit  for  matrimony  or  any  important  function  of  life,  till  he  has  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  at  least  one  fellow-creature ;  as  so  devoted  to  human  sacrifice,  that 
a,  number  even  of  the  poorer  class  will  club  together  to  purchase  the  cheapest  man  Ihey  can 
find,  and  offer  him  as  a  victim ;  that  they  devour  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  drink  their 
blood,  use  their  bones  and  skulls  as  ornaments,  and  even  as  money.  Through  hollow 
wooden  tubes  they  blow  poisoned  arrows,  the  wound  of  which  is  said  to  be  mortal.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  many  of  them  cultivate  the  ground,  rear  domestic  animals,  and  carry  on 
some  trade ;  and  a  tribe  called  Biajoos  are  active  navigators,  toaiting  firom  shore  to  shore, 
amid  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tiopic.  Mr.  Hunt  accuses  Ihe  Malays  of  exaggerating 
the  offences  of  these  poor  savages,  whose  enmity  they  have  jusily  incurred  by  driving  them 
into  the  interior,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  of  catching  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 

The  local  features  of  Uiis  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  gJd  and  diamond  mines 
already  described,  do  not  require  very  detailed  notice,  Borneo,  or  Bou'rnu,  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which,  during  its  greatness,  gave  name  to  the  whcie  island,  is  built  upon  piles  on 
the  swampy  banks  of  a  large  river;  canals  run  through  its  streets,  and  the  commnni"j.tion 
from  house  to  house  is  partly  by  boats.  It  has  much  declined,  and  is  said  to  contain  less 
Uian  3000  houses,  and  only  10,000,  or  12,000  inhabitants,  Succadana,  a  great  commercial 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast,  was,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  subverted  by  an 
Arab  named  Abdul  Rachman,  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  conjunction  with  him,  founded 
Pontiana.  This  place,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  is  now  the  most  flourishing  in  the  island,  and 
its  population,  therefore,  is  probably  under-rated  by  M.  Balbi  at  3000.  In  the  southern 
quarter,  Ihe  trade  centres  chiefly  in  Banjermassin,  a  port  of  6000  or  7000  inhabitants, 
capital  of  a  kingdom  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  mterior,  the 
chief  states  are  Matan,  the  most  central  district,  which  once  assumed  the  title  of  empire, 
and  held  Succadana  and  a  great  part  of  the  western  coast ;  but  the  sovereign  is  now  con- 
fined to  his  inland  possession.^  Sambas  and  Mompava;  celebrated,  especially  the  last,  for 
gold  mines  worked  by  Chinese,  who  form  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Montradock,  its  capital. 

The  Sooloo,  called  by  some  the  Suluk  Islands,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  and  closely 
connected  with  it,  may  be  properly  introduced  here.  They  are  twenty-seven  in  number, 
the  great  Sooloo  being  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
is  estimated  at  about  300,000.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  piracy,  for  which 
their  situation,  on  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  of  the  Eastern  Sea,  affords  ample 
ftxiilities.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Frietid  of  India,  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  this  "Algiers 
of  the  Bast"  Prom  300  to  400  vessels,  whoso  crews  amount  to  10,000,  are  continually 
issuing  forth  on  this  fierce  and  perilous  occupation.  It  is  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign,  who  draws  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  proceeda  Yet  the  same  people  are 
animated  by  an  active  spirit  of  commerce,  which,  in  one  direction  they-  seek  to  destroy,  but 
in  another  cherish  and  protect  it.  The  vessel  which,  encountered  in  the  open  sea,  would 
have  been  instantly  seized,  plundered,  and  the  crew  sold  as  slaves,  from  the  instant  it  has 
anchored  in  the  rwid  of  Sooioo,  enjoys  perfect  security.  We  presume,  though  our  authority 
.  does  not  expressly  say  so,  that  proof  of  being  hjund  to  or  from  this  destination  will  place  the 
vessel  in  safety.  The  banks  of  pearls  already  noticed,  and  the  supplving  of  China  with  Iri- 
pan?  and  birds'-nesls,  afford  scope  to  a  considerable  traffic, 
'Singapore  (Jig.  746,),  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  islands  now  describet. 
may  now  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  them.  It  is  situated  on  an  ipland  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  straits  bearing  that 
name.  It  was  founded  only  in  1B19  by  Sir  Stamford  RafHes,  in  a  position  so  happy  that  ail 
the  commercial  tribes  of  those  seas  immediately  made  it  their  emporium.  In  1824,  its  popu- 
lation amounted  to  10,683 ;  in  1830,  to  16,634;  and  in  1833,  to  20,978 ;  of  whom  119  were 
Europeans,  7,131  Malays.  8,517  Chinese,  witii  Arabs,  Jews,  Hindoos,  Bugis  ifcc.  About 
5000  Chinese  arrive  annually  by  the  junks;  of  whom  1000  remain,  the  othpTs  disperse 
among  the  neighbouring  settlements.  The-Bugis  with  their  proas  arrive  not  only  from 
their  own  but  the  neighbouring  islands.  Their  number  is  about  200  annually  from  the 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  from  the  east  coast,  and  Celebes ;  from  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Suinbawa. 
The  miporls  in  1827  and  1828  amounted  to  1,458,000/.,  and  the  exports  to  I,3B7,000i. 
The  amount  is  said  to  have  since  nearly  doubled.     The  articles  dealt  in  are  all  tliose  oi 
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China,  the  Oriental  islands,  and  the  Indo^hineae  coutitriea,  with  British  cottons  and  othei 
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,  .ic  i.ioiui.c.i=,  u,  ^p.^^e  Islands,  derive  tlieir  great  celebrity  from  producing  the  precioua 
commodities  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  which  have  been  already  descnbed  In  other 
respects  they  present  few  ohjecls  of  much  interest.  Gilolo,  the  largest,  broken,  like  Lelebes. 
into  a  cluster  of  peninsulas,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  a  rude  people  governed  by  a 
number  of  turbulent  chieftains.  Ceram  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  greater  part  is 
under  the  power  of  a  single  sultan,  dependent  on  the  Dutch,  who  take  vigorous  measures 
to  check  the  disposition  to  piracy  among  the  natives.  Small  islands,  conupjous  to  these 
Creat  ones,  occupy,  in  this  group,  the  most  conspicuous  place.  Temate  and  Tidore.  off  the 
western  coast  of  Gilolo,  the  one  twenty-five  and  the  other  twenty-one  miles  in  circuit,  have 
always  held  a  sort  of  political  supremacy.  The  early  European  navigators  found  them  con- 
tending for  the  sovereignty  which  they  still  hold  over  the  greater  part  of  Gilolo,  though  in 
subordination  to  the  Dutch.  Amboyna,  an  island  near  Ceram,  thirty-two  miles  long  and 
twelve  broad,  is  distinguished  as  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  only  place  where, 
till  lately,  they  permitted  the  clove  to  be  reared.  They  have  divided  it  inl«  cantons,  where 
this  precioua  spice  is  cultivated,  under  the  superintendence  of  native  chiefe,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  delivering  the  whole  to  the  government.  The  town  of  Ambo];na  is  neatly  built  m 
the  Dutch  style,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  7000.  Fort  V^toria,  built  by  the  Poiv 
tuguese,  still  defends  it  The  ten  small  Banda  islands,  of  which  the  prmcipal  are  Neira, 
Pub  Ay,  and  Lantour,  are  distinguished  by  the  growth  of  nutmeg,  raised  under  the  s^e 
exclusive  system.  Nassau,  the  residence  of  tiie  Dutch  governor,  is  a  small  town,  with  lUUlJ 
inhabitanla,  on  the  island  of  Neira.  „      ■  ,     j      ■.     ,   - 

The  Philippines  form  an  extensive  group  of  two  large  and  nine  smaller  islands,  situaleo 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Archipelago.  Few  countries  are  more  fevoured  as  to 
soil  and  climate.  Though  placed  but  little  north  of  the  equator,  the  height  of  the  mountams, 
and  tie  ocean  breezes,  preserve  them  from  suffering  under  any  severe  or  scorching  heat. 
The  moisture  derived  from  their  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the  Pacific  is  somewhat  exces- 
sive; yet,  combined  with  the  heat,  it  produces  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Still  these 
islands  are  rather  rich  in  the  staple  tropical  productions,  rice,  sugar,  &c.,  than  m  those 
aromatics  for  which  some  of  the  other  islands  are  celebrated. 

Among  the  naUves  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  negro  race ;  yet,  long  belore 
the  arrivll  of  the  Europeans,  these  had  been  driven  mto  the  mountains  by  the  Bisiyans,  a 
branch  of  the  brown  oriental  race.  These  cultivated  the  ground  with  considerable  di  i- 
gence,  and  had  raised  themselves  above  the  completely  savage  state;  yet  th^  had  not, like 
the  other  Ulanders,  received  colonies,  or  imported  any  high  civilization  trom  the  great 
Asiatic  kingdoms.  The  most  improved  tribe  were  the  Tagalas,  inhabiting  the  sea-coast  of  . 
Lucon,  who  constructed  and  navigated  vessels  irf  some  magnitude  with  considerable  skill, 
and  had  a  language  which  was  considered  classical  throughout  the  islands. 

The  Spaniards  early  took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  and,  if  we  except  the  English 
expedition  of  1762,  possessed  them  without  interruption  from  any  of  the  other  European 
powers.  This  people,  who  labour  under  severe  reproach  as  to  the  management  oi  their 
other  colonies,  seem' to  have  deserved  less  blame  here.  They  imposed,  indeed,  on  the 
natives  a  heavy  poll  tax,  but  did  not  ctamp  theu-  industry;  and  the  missionaries  assiduously 
communicated  to  them,  along  with  the  true  religion,  a  tincture  of  European  arts  and  know- 
ledge. Hence  Mr.  Crawford  conceives  that,  wLile  m  al!  the  others  the  character  of  the 
natives  has  been  deteriorated,  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  decidedly  improved  by  Euro- 
pean intercourse  They  took  arms,  accordingly,  in  defence  of  these  masters,  when  attack- 
ed by  another  power.  The  foreign  trade,  however,  was  subjected  to  those  jealous  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  prevailing  policy  of  Spain.  It  was  lunited  to  a  single  ^lleon, 
despatched  annually  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco.  Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  tliere 
being  only  one,  yet  the  mystery  and  the  splendid  ideas  attached  to  the  very  word  galleon 
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diffused  an  impreEslon  that  Manilla  was  a  place  of  immense  weallii;  and  the  Brifish 
expedition  which  captured  it  in  17fi2  imposed  a  contribution  of  l,000,0()Oi.  sterling,  which  the 
city  was  wholly  unable  to  pay.  When  exact  information  was  obtained  of  its  commercial 
transactions,  they  proved  to  be  very  limited.  They  have  materially  increased  since  the 
Spanish  revolution,  which,  loosening  the  ties  with  the  mother  country,  ihrew  open  the  trade 
to  other  nations,  and  the  monopoly  has  never  since  been  re-establiehed.  In  1927,  the  ex- 
ports in  indigo,  sugar,  tripang,  birds'-nests,  sharks'-skins,  sapan  wood,  ebony,  rice,  dried  flesb, 
pepper,  mats,  cloths,  &c.  amounled  fo  936,000  dollars,  with  110,000  in  treasure;  the  im- 
ports, to  937,000  dollars,  with  156,000  in  tieasure.  The  trade  appears,  by  Mr.  M'Culloch'a 
statements,  to  have  since  increased  nearly  one-half,  though  it  is  still  very  inferior  to  the 
vast  capacities  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  local  features,  the  island  of  Lo^on  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  high 
mountains,  among  which  are  several  active  volcanoes,  with  hot  springs  in  their  vicinity; 
and  violent  shocks  of  eartliquake  have  been  ffelt  at  Manilla  and  in  other  quartera.  The 
city  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river,  on  a  noble  bay,  and  three  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward is  a  good  and  safe  harbour  at  Cavita.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  connected  by  a 
noble  bridge,  are  the  war  town  and  the  trade  town;  the  latter  much  the  larger,  but  the 
former  better  built,  the  seat  of  government,  containing  some  handsome  edifices,  and  churches 
richly  decorated.  The  population  has  been  very  variously  estimated,  chiefly  because  some 
do  and  others  do  not  include  its  extensive  suburbs.  M,  Balbi  thinks  that  with  these  it  may 
contain  140,000  people,  which  would  make  it  the  greatest  city  in  the  Archipelago.  Min- 
danao, a  large  island,  300  miles  long,  is  little  occupied  by  the  Spaniards;  whose  chief  settle- 
ment, Samboangan,  is  used  only  as  a  place  of  banishment  On  the  eastern  side  is  (he  large 
kingdom  of  Mindanao;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  various  tribes,  among  whom  20,000  are 
Mahometans,  and  61,000  almost  savage.  Similar  observations  will  apply  to  Mindoro,  a  fine 
island,  but  little  known,  and  respecting  which  we  need  not  refute  the  report  of  the  early 
navigators,  that  its  inhabitants  had  tails.  We  may  mention,  also,  Samar,  where  the  mis- 
sionaries have  made  pretty  extensive  conversions;  Zebu,  which  derives  a  dark  celebrity 
from  the  death  of  Magellan;  Panay,  Marinduque,  Negios,  Mesbate,  Bohol,  and  Leylc. 


BOOK   III. 

AFRICA. 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  APHICA. 


Africa,  a  spacious  continent,  comprising  nearly  a  third  of  the  world  known  to  the  an- 
cients, composes  a  peninsula  about  4320  miles  in  length  from  north  to  souUi,  and  4140  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  pyramid,  at  the  southern  extremity 
diminishing  almost  to  a  point;  so  that  it  has,  properly  speaking,  only  three  sides.  Its  wesN 
ern  coast,  by  fer  the  most  extensive,  faces  the  Atlantic,  which  on  the  other  side  is  bounded, 
at  several  thousand  miles'  distance,  by  the  parallel  coast  of  America.  To  the  east,  Afi-ica 
looks  upon  the  southern  Pacific,  but  chiefly  that  mighty  portion  of  it  called  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  has  for  its  remote  opposite  boundaries  Hmdostan,  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  New  Holland.  From  Europe,  Africa  is  separated  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Asia 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Both  these  gulfe  communicate  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits,  at  which 
Africa  comes  almost  in  contact  wlTh  the  opposite  continents;  but  it  is  at  their  interior  ex- 
tremities that  they  are  separated  by  that  celebrated  isthmus,  only  sixty  miles  in  breadth, 
which  connects  this  vast  continent  with  that  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Africa,  in  all  respects  except  its  vast  extent,  is  the  least  fiivoured  portion  of  the  globe. 
Its  prevailing  aspect  is  rude,  gloomy,, and  sterile.  The  character  of  desert,  which  else- 
where is  only  partial  and  occasional,  belongs  to  a  very  great  proportion  of  its  widely  extend- 
ed surface.  Boundless  plains,  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  are  deprived 
of  all  the  moisture  necessary  to  cover  them  with  vegetation.  Moving  sands,  tossed  by  the 
winds,  and  whirling  in  eddies  through  the  air,  surround  and  continually  threaten  to  bury  the 
traveller,  in  his  lengthened  route  through  those  tracltless  wilds.  The  watered  and  cul^val^ 
ed  districts  consist  of  little  more  than  belts,  with  which  this  huge  expanse  of  desert  ia 
begirt      The  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  is  that  which  borders  the  northern  coast 
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alon^  the  MeiIit(?iTanean,  and  stretches  for  50  or  100  milss  inland.  The  ftmous  range  nf 
mountains  called  Atiaa,  which  ancient  fable  represented  aa  supporting  tlie  heavens,  with 
numerous  chains  branching  from  it  across  the  continent,  difluees  moisture  and  fertility  over 
sands  which  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  unproductive.  Then  follows  the  immense 
ocean  of  desert,  neatly  3000  miles  in  length,  ajid  1000  in  breadth,  reaching  across  the 
whole  continent  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  between  lat.  15°  and  30°  The 
sterility  of  the  scene  is  only  interrupted  by  a  narrow  line,  of  not  above  half  a  mile,  formed 
by  the  course  of  the  Nile  through  Nubia,  and  by  a  few  islands,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  oasesi 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  this  immeasurable  waste.  These  spots,  affording  ^rings, 
verdure,  and  a  few  dates,  support  a  scanty  population;  bat  are  chiefly  valuable  as  affording 
places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  caravans.  The  traveller  who  has  crossed  this  dreary 
interval  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  a  long  line  of  territory  exhibiting  a  different  and  much 
more  smiling  aspect.  Lofty  ranges,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  cross  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  form  perhaps  an  almost  cnbroken  girdle 
round  it  Thence  descend  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the'  Nile  of  Egypt,  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  famed  mysterious  stream  eo  1  ght      d       I  of 

the  Niger.     These  set  bounds  to  the  empire  of  sand,  which         Id    1  sp      d        rly 

all  Africa;  they  mund ate  their  bania,  and  fertilise  extonsi  s,      I     h  ed 

with  rich  harvests,  and  peopled  with  nations  that  have  mad  d      bl       d         es  in 

civilisation.  A  great  part  of  this  tract  has  been  recently  pi  ed  th  h  h  1 11  re- 
mains for  discovery ;  but  ferther  south,  the  greater  part  of  th  t  as  f  th  C  pe 
of  Good  Hope,  a  space  of  40°  of  lat.,  has  never  been  trodde  by  any  D  rop  Th  dis- 
tjicts  on  the  east  coast,  however,  are  very  well  known,  and  1 11  m  th  th  sL 
They  present  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of  norther  Af  p  f  sely  t  d  by 
great  rivers,  in  many  places  luxuriant  with  tropical  prod  ts  th  d  d  nd 
swampy,  overgrown  with  huge  forests  and  underwood.  S  m  !  b  h  in 
travelling  inland  from  the  Cape,  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  vast  spa  se  f  d  rt  p  ted 
almost  to  rival  those  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent.     Lastly,  the  southern  angle 

E resents  to  the  stormy  seas  of  the  Pacific  broad  table  rocks  and  high  rude  plains,  covered, 
owever,  in  many  places,  with  good  herbage  and  vegetation. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1,  and  3  — Geology  and' Botany. 

The  Geology  and  Botany  of  a  continent  so  extensive  and  varied  as  Africa  can  only  be 
treated  with  advantage  imdor  its  respeotn  o  regions 

SuBSECT  3  — Zoology 

The  Zoology  of  this  vast  peninsula  assimilates  m  many  respects  to  that  of  Asia;  while  its 
northern  provinces,  as  we  have  already  seen,  present  us  w  ith  many  of  the  European  animals. 
Aa  we  recede,  however,  from  such  regions  as  border  upon  these  two  contments,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  African  Zoology  become  apparent,  end  show  us  the  necessity  of  treating  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  provinces  of  Physical  Geography.  That  Nature  has  been  fer  less  prolific, 
both  in  the  number  and  in  the  variety  of  her  forms,  in  this  continent,  than  in  any  other  of 
equal  extent,  may  be  readily  inferred  from  its  peculiar  formation.  Vast  deserts,  equal  in 
extent  to  the  whole  dominions  of  the  most  powerful  European  sovereigns,  intersect  this  con- 
tinent in  various  directions,  affording  neither  "  green  herb  or  limpid  stream,"  nor  even  the 
bare  sustenance  necessary  to  life  for  either  man  or  beast.  These  deserts  are  indeed  depopu- 
lated ■  they  are  only  passed  by  the  wandering  savages,  or  occasionally  visited  by  migratory 
troops  of  quadrupeds.  The  fecundity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  generally  equal :  hence, 
on  the  western  and  southern  coasts,  bordering  the  line  of  the  great  virgin  foiests,  numerous 
animals  of  the  largest  dimensions  become  abundant,  the  air  resounds  with  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  innumerable  insects  are  sporting  on  the  flowers. 

In  giving  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  African  zoology,  it  appears  natural  to  arrange  our 
observations  under  three  heads:  considering,  first.  Northern  Africa,  which  includes  that 
portion  of  the  continent  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  washed  at  its  confines  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea;   secondly,   Tropical  Africa;   and  thirdly.  Southern 

The  Zoological  features  of  Northern  Africa,  so  far  as  regards  its  ornithology,  have  been 
already  dwelt  upon ;  and  in  this  department  a  much  greater  approach  is  mode  towards  the 
Europe^-n  F^una  than  in  any  other.  The  quadrupeds,  however,  are  eminently  distincL  The 
Lion  is  occasionally  seen.  Hyenas  are  not  uncommon;  hut  the  Jackalls  stated  to  inhabit 
these  parts  are  mJinown  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  A  few  species  of 
Antelope  range  over  the  arid  tracts  of  Earbary,  and  are  probably  peculiar  to  this  side  of  the 
BTeat  sandy  ocean ;  while  several  quadrupeds  of  Western  Asia  appear  to  propagate  and 
extend  their  range  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Arabia  and  Egypt.  The  northern  Girafie 
'Canielopardalis  antiquorum  Sio.),  which,  from  very  recent  researches,  we  now  consider  aa 
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unqiiesticnably  a  distinct  species  from  that  of  Southern  Africa,  whose  food  seema  to  render 
him  nearly  independent  of  herbage,  has  recently  been  found  towards  Nubia  by  that  enter- 
prising and  able  naturalist  M.  Rlippell.  The  few  genera  of  birds  which  occur  in  the  Bar- 
bary  states  are  neither  remarkable  for  their  beauty  nor  their  Hingularity ;  nor  does  the  Fauna 
of  northern  Africa,  in  general,  possess  so  much  interest  as  might  be  imagined. 

The  Great  Desert  forms  a  natural  and  marked  separation  between  the  northern  and  the 
tropical  Fauna,  although  we  may  include  in  the  latter  Senegal,  and  the  whole  range  of  that 
thickly  wooded  coast  extending  towards  Guinea.  The  pestilential  nature  of  the  climate  to 
the  European  constitution  opposes  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  investigation  of  Ihese 
countries,  no  less  than  to  the  establishment  of  maritime  colonies:  hence,  a  few  gleanings 
that  have  been  made  near  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  more  industrious  attention  of  the  French  to 
the  productions  of  Senegal,  comprise  the  scanty  materials  upon  which  our  knowledge  at 
present  rests.  Of  all  those  ardent  but  ill-filled  travellers,  who  have  sunk  beneath  the  poi- 
sonous atmosphere  of  this  accursed  country,  the  name  of  Bowdich  will  long  be  remembered 
with  peculiar  regret  by  the  naturalist;  as  being  the  only  one  whose  previous  studies  and 
acquirements  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  reaping  that  harvest  of  unknown  forms  with  which 
nature  has  filled  tlie  vast  and  interminable  forests  which  belt  the  coasts  of  Western  Africa. 
In  these  impenelrable  recesses  live  the  Chimpanzees,  the  largest  of  apes,  representing  the 
Orang  Otang  of  India;  troops  of  large  baboons  and  monkeys,  of  unknown  species,  together 
with  numbers  of  those  ferocious  and  ruminating  animals  so  peculiarly  chaiacteristic  of  the 
African  continent.  Nor  are  the  birds  less  remarkable.  That  singular  bird,  unique  in  ite 
genus,  the  Prionops  plumatoe,  or  Ground  Shrike  C^.  749.)  whose  forehead  is  tufted  with  a 
loose  thick  mass  of  bristly  feathers,  appears  peculiar  to  Senegal,  where  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  From  the  same  region  we  receive  numerous  little  sun-birds  (JCinnyris  Cuv.)  of 
the  most  superb  plumage,  many  species  of  Drongo  Shrikes,  with  Orioles,  Rollers,  Pantailed 


: ;  _f  ....  J ■....!..  BrlBtlMiecfced  Thtiuhai. 

Grakles  (Lamprotornt);  and  other  richly  coloured  birds.  Towards  Sierra  Leone  the  orni- 
thological features  of  Central  Africa  become  more  prominent.  The  rare  and  lovely  Plantain- 
eaters  (Musophagida)  seem  restricted  to  these  unhealthy  regions,  from  whence  olso  we 
derive  the  Guinea  fowl ;  while  those  curious  birds  the  bristle-necked  Thrushes,  forming  the 
genus  TrichophoTUS  {fig.  750.),  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  Guinea  and  Sierra 
Leone.  Serpents  of  gigantic  size  are  mentioned  by  travellers ;  and  tremendous  crocodiles 
Bwarm  in  the  rivers.     The  Insects  are  no  less  numerous ;  and,  by  the  arduous  labours  of 
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Smealhman,  who  immorlallsed  his  name  by  discovering  the  wonilerful  economy  of  the 
White  Ant,  we  know  more  of  this  department  of  West  African  zoolofry  than  of  any  other 
Among  hundreds  of  species  discovered  by  this  traceller  near  Sierra  Leone,  not  one  has  yet 
been  Ibnnd  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  either  of  Asia  or  America.  The  concholoffy 
of  Senegal  was  most  ably  explored  by  Adanaon  during  174&-53 ;  his  work  being  the  kat,  or 
rather  the  only  one  of  any  authority,  on  this  branch  of  African  zoology.  It  appears  that  the 
Marine  Testacea  are  m  much  variety  and  in  great  profusion ;  strikingly  contrasting  in  this 
respect  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  America:  the  genera,  however,  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  although  most  of  the  species  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  fish,  and  the 
rest  of  the  invertehrated  marine  animals,  are  as  little  known  as  if  they  were  not  in  exist 
Mice.  Such  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  insignificant  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  the 
Zoology  of  Central  and  Western  Africa;  yet,  trivial  as  it  is,  we  see  enough  to  convince  u3 
how  distinct  are  its  characteristics,  when  compared  with  either  that  of  the  northern  or  the 
Boulhem  division.  Beyond  Sierra  Leone,  the  whole  of  that  region  which  intervenes  between 
Gumea  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  nearly  as  perfect  a  terra  incognita 
to  the  naturalist  as  it  is  lo  the  ge<^rapher. 

The  Zoology  of  Southern  Africa  forms  the  third  division  of  our  subject.  Its  northern 
extent  may  be  traced  to  tiie  farthest  point,  in  that  direction,  yet  reached  by  European  travel- 
lers. At  the  head  of  these  we  must  place  Mr.  Burcheil ;  not  only  as  being  the  one  whose 
reseaiches  have  been  pushed  fer  beyond  all  others,  but  whose  general  scientific  knowledge 
^ve  hira  superior  advantages.  Tlie  general  salubrity  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  facili- 
ties which  Its  long  subjection  to  European  powers  has  thus  given  to  travellers,  renders  our 
knowledge  of  its  animals  and  plants  much  more  perfect  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case ,  and  the  names  of  Sparrmann,  Le  Vaillant,  and  Lichtenstein  are  famUiar  to  the  natur- 
alist, as  the  chief  of  those  foreigners  who  have  elucidated  this  portion  of  African  natural 
hi-^tory  The  most  striking  peculiarity,  indeed,  of  the  whole  continent  is  emincnUy  dis- 
played  in  the  southern  division,  where  the  variety  of  quadrupeds  is  truly  surprising,  while 
the  vast  herds  mto  wh  h  th  y  -r  ga  b  for  the  attestation  of  travellers,  would  be 
Imost  incredible.  Elephants,  Rhinoceroses 
f  two  species.  Antelopes,  Giraffes,  and  Ost- 
ches  traverse  the  arid  plains  of  the  interior, 
browsing  on  the  scanty  herbage  affiirded  by 
le  heaths  and  coarse  grass,  or  on  the  thin 
oliage  of  the  Mimosa  trees;  while  the  huge 
Hippopotamus,  peculiar  alone  to  Africa,  (fi£. 
51.),  is  still  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers.  Lions,  Hyenas,  Jackals,  and» 
some  other  ferocious  quadrupeds,  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country,  but  fortu- 
nately are  not  very  frequent  The  birds  am 
more  interesting  than  beautiful  or  elegant. 
The  rapacious  order  presents  us  with  many 
pirt  of  the  world :  many  of  the  Shrikes  ate 
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richly  coloured ;  the  lieautiful  Paradise  Fly-catcher  (Jji-  752.)  is  not  uncommon,  and  several 
others  equally  remarkable  for  their  long  lail- 
''"''*  fpalherfi,  have  been  noticed  by  Le  Vaillant, 

Ilombills  of  various  Epecieg,  and  of  a  large 
size,  abound  in  Southern  Africa ;  yet  the  Par- 
rots are  confined  to  one  species.  But  the  most 
remarkable  birds  are  the  Honey-guides  (whose 
economy  we  shall  subsequently  notice),  and 
»°"'"™"> '-"'""■  the   Weavers,   which   live  in  vast  republics 

under  one  common  roof.  The  Sun-birds  are  very  splendid,  and  present  a  refulgence  of 
plumage  surpassed  only  by  the  Humming-birds  of  the  New  World.  Reptiles  are  not  very 
numeraus,  but  Insects  according  to  Barrow  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  wooded  districts. 
The  other  classes  of  Zoology  have  been  much  neglected. 

The  mammiferous  groups  of  Africa  have  been  arranged,  by  modern  sjEtematisls,  nnder  the 


.  and  sub-genera.  Many  i 
Those  5  Madagascar  i 


e  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  otiiers  (*)  e: 
e  thus  designated  (f). 


The  Ornithological  groups  of  Afirica,  distinct  from  those  of 
^nera  and  sub-genera,  many  of  which  occur  (generally  with  ' 
m  Southern  India,  and  are  designated  thus  (*). 
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Sect.  III. — Historical  Vieio  of  Afiwa 
Africa,  bold,  rude,  and  perilous  to  the  traveller,  has  always  been  held  in  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe  as  a  region  of  wonders,  which  only  the  moot  daring  enterprise  dorst  attenpt  to 
explore.  The  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tracts  on  the  Mediterranean,  containing 
the  once  flourishing  regions  and  states  of  Egypt,  Carthage  and  Cyrene ,  but  n  heneVer  they 
reached  their  souUiem  limit,  they  saw  nothing  but  boundless  sands  scorched  by  the  intensest 
rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  ancients  drew  the  early  hypothesis  of  a  torrid 
zone,  within  whose  limits  it  was  impossible  for  men  and  animals  to  exist.  Historians  men- 
tion several  attempts  to  penetrate  it,  which  had  the  most  disastrous  issue.  The  first  were 
prompted  by  views  of  conquest  Cambyses,  after  subduing  Egypt,  endeavoured  to  cross  the 
Nubian  desert  into  Ethiopia.  He  soon,  however,  experienced  a  failure  of  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  army.  Elated  with  victory,  and  obstinate  in  his  purpose,  he  refused  to  retreat; 
and  the  troops,  after  killing  all  their  cattle,  and  then  feedbg  on  such  scanty  herbage  aa 
the  ground  aiEirded,  came  at  last  to  the  region  of  pure  sand,  on  which  was  seen  neither 
shrub  nor  blade  of  grass.  In  this  dreadful  extremity  they  began  to  devour  each  other ;  and 
at  length  Cambjrses,  struck  with  horror,  renounced  his  enterprise.  Another  expedition,  sent 
against  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  never  returned  nor  was  heard  of,  and  vras  believed  to  have  been 
buried  entire  in  timt  vast  ocean  of  sand.  These  examples  struclt  the  world  with  terror,  and 
prevented  all  further  attempts,  till  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  daring  of  Alexander  impelled 
him  to  seek  a  divine  character  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  march  was  accom- 
plished, but  not  without  dreadful  BufTeringe  and  extreme  peril  on  the  part  of  the  army,  and 
the  danger  of  perishing  before  they  reached  the  verdant  groves  and  flowing  rivulet  which 
enclosed  that,celebratS  temple. 

If  the  mightiest  monarchs  were  thus  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  overcome  the  barrier  of 
these  awful  solitudes,  it  was  not  likely  that  private  adventurers  should  he  more  fortunate, 
Yet  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  penetrate  into  what  is  unknown  and  mysterious  seems  early 
to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  even  upon  individuals.  Herodotus  gives  the  narrative  of 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  some  young  Nasamonians  of  distinction,  inhabitants  of  a  ter- 
ritory occupying  part  of  the  modern  Tripoli.  They  described  themselves  as  passing  suc- 
cessively through  cultivated  tracts,  then  through  a  region  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  and  lastly 
arriving  at  the  great  desert  of  sand.  Having  reached  one  of  its  verdant  oases,  and  begun 
to  pinck  the  fruit  which  was  growing  on  the  trees,  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  ol"  little 
black  men,  who  look  them  prisoners,  and  conveyed  them  to  a  city  far  in  the  interior,  tr? 
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veraed  by  a  river  flowing  from  west  to  cast.  These  particulars  seem  strongly  to  point  at 
central  Africa  and  the  course  of  the  Niger. 

Tiie  Romans,  when  tliey  had  accomplieheil  the  final  overthrow  of  Carthage,  and  established 
their  empire  over  Northern  Africa,  would  doubtless  be  impelled  both  by  ambition  and  euri- 
ofiity  to  make  some  enquiry  as  to  what  lay  beyond.  Their  expeditions,  however,  having 
gained  for  them  no  extension  of  power,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history.  There  occurs 
only  in  Ptolemy  an  incidental  notice  that  a  detachment  under  Septimius  Flaccus,  and  an- 
other under  Julius  Matemus,  had  readied  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  ailer  successive 
marches  of  three  and  of  four  months ;  and  the  latter  called  the  region  Agysimba :  but  wha 
they  saw  and  what  they  found  there  is  nowhere  reported. 

The  efibrls  made  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  African  continent  formed  the  grandest  object 
of  ancient  maritime  enterprise.  The  voyages,  therefore,  undertaken  with  that  view,  have 
been  a  leading  feature  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  details  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  (p.  18 — 30.).  To  the  same  part  we  must  refer  for  the  subsequent  settle- 
ments formed  by  the  Arabs,  and  for  the  expeditions  undertaken  in  modem  times  to  explore 
the  inwrior  of  this  continent,  and  the  course  of  its  great  rivers  (p.  63.).  The  chequered 
series  of  success  and  disaster  by  which  this  career  has  been  marked,  composes  the  most  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  discovery  (p.  74 — 5.).  The  successive  efforts 
made  by  tlie  African  Association,  by  Parke,  Hornemann,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander, 
have  at  length  lifted  up,  from  a  great  portion  of  tliis  continent,  the  mysterious  veil  by  which 
it  liad  so  long  been  covered. 

Sect,  IV.— Social  and  Political  Slate  of  Africa. 

The  political  constitutions  of  Africa  are  rude,  and  in  general  despotic.  The  unlimited 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  in  general  checked  only  by  the  turbulence  of  aristocralic  chiefs,  not 
by  any  well-regulated  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Africa,  however,  is  divided  into 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  states,  whose  political  system  can  only  be  understood  by  con- 
sidering each  in  detail. 

SfXTT.  V. — Industry  and  Commerce  in  Africa. 

The  processes  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in  Africa,  are  performed  generally  m  a  rude 
and  imperfect  manner.  The  soil,  however,  is  cultivated  almost  throughout,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent;  and  some  fine  fabrics,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  cloth,  mats,  and  gold  orna- 
ments, are  very  widely  diffused, 

Africa  has  scarcely  any  trade,  except  that  which  is  carried  on  overland  and  across  its 
oceans  of  desert,  by  caravans,  consisting  chiefly  of  camels.  It  is  truly  astonishing  with  what 
facility  these  companies  now  make  iheir  way  to  the  remotest  interior  of  the  continent,  in 
defiance  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been  deemed  insuperable.  By  these  immense  jour- 
neys, they  procure  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory;  but  the  importance  of  these 
articles  is  merged  in  a  cruel  and  iniquitous  traffic,  of  which  Africa  has  always  been  the 
main  tJieatre.  Other  parts  of  the  globe  have  for  ages  depended  upon  its  oppressed  and 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  for  supplying  their  demand  for  slaves.  Whoevec,  throughout  Africa, 
'has  the  evil  power  of  selling  any  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  sure  to  find  purchasers  who  will 
give  in  exchange  the  best  products  of  Europe  and  the  East  Some  are  condemned  to  slavery 
under  a  criminal  code,  framed  by  legislators  who  make  it  a  study  to  multiply  the  number  cf 
such  offences  as  may  be  made  punishable  in  this  lucrative  manner;  others  are  captives  taken 
in  war;  but  a  large  proportion  are  procured  by  mere  slave-hunting  expeditions,  undertaken 
even  by  the  most  civilized  states  against  neighbours  whom,  With  little  reason,  they  account 
more  barbarous  than  themselves.  The  number  tlius  conveyed  across  the  desert,  to  fill  the 
harems  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  been  rated  at  20,000.  These,  however,  serve  merely  as 
domestic  slaves;  and,  though  subjected  to  many  humiliations,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  mildly 
treated.  A  much  severer  lot  awaits  those  who,  from  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  are 
carried  off  by  the  polished  people  of  modem  Europe.  After  suffering  through  the  passage 
under  a  confinement  and  pestilential  air  which  prove  fetal  to  a  large  proportion,  they  are 
sold  to  taskmasters  whose  sole  ohjecl  is,  under  a  burning  sun,  to  extract  flT>m  them  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  labour.  It  is  calculated  that,  during  the  fiourishing  period  of  the 
slave  trade,  80,000  were  annually  transported  across  the  Atlantic.  At  length,  however,  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  were  heard;  Britain,  roused  by  the  voice  of  some  generous  philanthropists, 
tflok  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  resistance  was  powerful,  and  it  occasbned 
many  ypars  of  debate,  signalised  by  the  long  labours  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  other 
friends  of  Africa,  till,  in  1806,  Mr.  Fox  moved  and  carried  the  hill  for  the  final  abolition  of 
the  trade  of  importing  slaves  into  the  British  colonies.  It  has  since  been  declared  felony 
for  a  British  subject  to  engage  in  this  trade.  Arnerica  and  France  afterwards  followed  the 
example;  and  thus  the  export  of  slaves  from  the  northern  part  of  Guinea  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  prevented ;  though  the  numbers  still  procured  from  the  southern  quarters  of  Benin 
and  Congo,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  are  but  little  diminished. 

Tiiie  vast  continent  is  almost  universally  in  a  state  of  barbarism:  yet  in  ancient  times  its 
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northern  slates  rivalled  Europe  in  civilisation.  Egypt  and  Corthage,  when  in  their  glory 
ranlted  among  the  most  civilised  and  opulent  stat«a  then  existing.  Even  after  the  first 
ravage  of  the  Saracens,  learning  and  science  distinguislied  the  splendid  courts  established 
in  the  west  of  Barbary.  The  continued  influence,  however,  of  a  gloomy  superstition,  and 
tiie  separation  caused  hy  it  from  all  the  refined  modern  nations,  have  induced  among  these 
states  a  general  relapse  into  barbarism.  The  population  of  the  continent  may  now,  in  a 
large  view,  be  divided  into  Moors  and  Negroes.  The  Moors,  including  the  descendants  of 
the  original  Arab  invaders,  and  those  whom  conquest  and  religion  have  assimilated  with 
them,  fill  ail  northern  Africa  and  the  Great  Desert.  They  reach  the  banks  of  the  Senegal 
and  the  Niger,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  they 
mingle  and  alternate  on  the  opposite  sides,  where  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  hold 
the  chief  sway.  The  Moors  are  a  rough  roving  race,  keeping  numerous  herds,  chiefly  of 
camels,  with  which  they  perform  immense  journeys  through  flio-  most  desolate  tracts,  and 
across  the  greatest  hreaJth  of  the  continent.  Afi'ica  is  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  literature 
she  possesses ;  at  least,  few  of  the  Negroes  can  read  or  write  who  have  not  learned  from 
them.  The  Moors,  however,  at  least  oil  that  scour  the  desert,  are  a  race  peculiarly  unami- 
able.  A  fiirious  bigotry,  joined  to  the  most  embittered  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  renders 
thom  mortal  foes  to  every  European  traveller  who  fells  into  their  power.  The  Negroes  on 
the  contrary,  though  inferior  in  arts  and  attainments,  are  generally  courteous,  gay,  and  hos- 
pitable. Like  all  barbarous  nations,  they  are  fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies;  but 
their  domestic  intercourse  is  friendly,  and  they  receive  with  kindness  the  unprotected 
stranger.  They  are  led  away  with  fantastic  superstitions,  charms,  witchcraft,  ordeal.  Sic. ; 
but  these  errors  never  impel  them  to  hate  or  persecute  those  who  entertain  the  most  opposite 
belief  Their  externa]  aspect  is  well  known,  being  marked  by  a  deep  black  colour,  flat  nose, 
thicji  lips,  and  coarse  hair  like  wool.  The  Moors  are  deeply  embrowned  by  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  but  have  not  the  least  of  the  Negro  colour  or  aspect. 

Sect.  VI. —  The  African  Languages. 

A  general  view  of  the  African  languages  may  here  be  moat  advantageously  introduced. 
For  this  and  the  two  rcmatning  divisions,  a  summary  notice  may  suffice,  as  most  of  the 
idioms  included  in  them  are  as  yet  loo  imperfectly  known  to  admit  an  ethnographical  classi- 
fication equally  definite  with  those  of  Asia  and  Europe.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
eince  few  if  any  of  the  nations  properly  belonging  to  those  divisions  can  be  said  to  possess 
a  literature.  Indeed,  what  native  people  south  of  the  equator  can  be  said  to  have  a  culti- 
vated language  f 

The  African  languages  hitherto  known  may  be  classed  in  five  branches: — 1.  The  lan- 
guages of  tlie  region  of  the  Nile.  2.  Those  of  the  region  of  Atlas.  3.  The  languages 
of  maritime  Nigritia.     4.  Those  of  South  Africa.     5.  Those  of  the  Soudan,  or  Interior 

1.  The  languages  of  the  region  of  the  Nile  may  be  classed  in  the  following  manner,  of 
course  excluding  those  spoken  by  nations  belonging  to  the  Shemitic  fiimily,  as  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  who  speak  the  Gheea,  the  Arahara,  and  other  idioms  of  the  Abyssinian  branch ;  and 
the  Turks,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin: — The  Egyptian  family,  including  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  the  modern  Egyptian,  or  Coptic.  The  Nubian  family.  The  Troglodytic  family.  The 
Shiho-Dankali.  The  Chillouk.  The  Dizzela,  The  Tacazze-Shangalla,  The  Cheret-Agow. 
The  Agow-Damo.    The  Gafate.    The  Gurague. 

2.  The  languages  of  the  region  of  Alias,  including  the  Amazigh,  Erlana,  Tibbo,  Chellouk, 
and  Guanche. 

a  The  languages  of  Maritime  PSgritia.  Under  this  term  are  comprehended  all  the  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia,  and  in  Guinea.  The  fol- 
fowmg  are  the  princifMil  in  this  group: — 1.  The  Foulah.  2.  The  Mandingo  family.  3. 
The  Wolof,  or  lolof,  with  various  others.  4,  The  Ashantee  family.  5.  The  Dagwumba. 
6.  The  Ardrah  family.     7.  The  Kaylee  family. 

4.  The  languages  of  South  Africa,  amidst  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  that  still  envelope 
them,  may  be  classed  in  the  following  iamilies: — I.  The  Congo  femily,  2.  The  Cnl&e 
family.  3.  The  Hottentot  femily.  4.  The  Monomotapa^  5.  Gallas;  besides  some  inde- 
pendent languages,  as  the  Somau'li,  and  the  MohenemougL 

5.  The  principal  languages  of  Interior  Nigritia,  or  the  Soudan,  are,  the  Tombuctoo,  th* 
I&ouBsa,  the  Mandara,  the  Darfiir,  the  Wassanah,  the  Mahee,  and  the  Eyeos,  or  Eyo. 
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EGYPT. 

The  whole  north-eastern  part  of  Africa  consists  of  a  mighty  expanse  of  desert  sani 
Bxtending  for  upwards  of  athousand  miles  in  each  direction.  The  chains  of  arid  and  roclty 
mountains  by  which  it  is  traversed  give  only  a  more  rusged  and  dreary  character  to  this  im- 
men[^^!  waste.  One  vast  feature  alone  breaks  its  terrible  monotony.  From  the  high  chains 
of  Abyssinia,  and  from  the  still  loftier  Mountains  of  the  Moon  that  traverse  central  Africa, 
descend  numerous  and  ample  streams,  which,  long  before  entering  Egypt,  unite  in  forming 
the  Nile,  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude.  Although  the  Nile,  in  its  whole  progress  through 
this  desert,  does  not  receive  the  accession  of  a  single  rivulet,  it  brings  so  vast  an  original 
store  as  enables  it  to  reach  and  pour  a  mighty  stream  into  the  "Mediterranean.  For  many- 
hundred  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  confined  between  high  and  rocky  banks,  it  is 
merely  bordered  by  a  brilliant  belt  of  fertility,  the  sandy  waste  stretching  indefinitely  on 
both  sides:  this  is  Nubia.  After  traversing  the  barrier  of  the  cataracts,  it  posses  through  a 
broader  valley  between  mountains  of  some  height,  and  on  its  banks  are  many  shaded  or 
inundated  tracts,  which  yield  products  of  considerable  value :  this  is  Upper  Egypt.  Emerging 
from  these  mountains,  the  Nile  enters  a  flat  and  extensive  plain,  where  it  separates,  and  by 
two  great  and  divided  streams,  with  various  btersecting  branches,  enters  the  Mediterranean : 
this  is  Lower  Egypt.  In  this  last  part  of  iia  course,  the  Nile  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
district  which  it  intersects,  and,  when  swelled  by  the  autumnal  rains  of  central  Atrica, 
overflows  it  entirely.  The  waters  begin  to  rise  about  the  18th  or  19th  of  June,  attain  their 
grealest  height  in  September,  and  subside  as  gradually  as  they  rise,  and  within  about  an 
equal  space  of  time.  The  land  thus  covered  with  the  fertilising  alluvial  deposit,  collected 
■"iring  so  lengthened  a  course,  becomes  the  most  productive  perhaps  on  Ihefiiceof  the  globe; 
jnd,  notwithstanding  its  limited  extent,  and  the  mighty  wastes  on  which  it  borders,  has 
always  maintained  a  numerous  population. 

Thus  Egypt  exists  solely  by  the  Nile,  and  within  the  sphere  of  its  action.  The  encir- 
cling desolation  is  only  broken,  to  the  west  of  Upper  Egypt,  by  one  large  valley  called 
Fayoum,  into  which  the  mountains  open;  and  by  several  oases,  or  cultivated  spots,  which 
at  wide  distances  break  the  uniform  waste  of  sand. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Egypt,  consisting  entirely  of  the  Nile,  its  branches,  and  its  banks,  must  be  measured  in 
Jeno^  by  tlie  course  of  that  great  river.  The  coast  which,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  unites 
the  mouths  of  the  two  great  branches,  may  be  fixed  about  the  parallel  of  31°  30' ;  while 
Syene,  beyond  whose  cataracts  Nubia  begins,  is  in  24°  5'.  This  gives  an  extent  of  7°  25', 
or  about  KiO  miles  dbectly  north  and  south,  and  the  distance  is  somewhat  augmented  by  the 
bending  of  the  river;  Syene  being  about  two  degrees  east  of  Itosetfa,  and  one  east  of 
Damietta.  The  breadth  is  much  more  vagua  The  sea-coast  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
Delta  from  Alexandria  to  the  extremity  of  Lake  Menialeh,  will  measure  upwards  of  150 
miles;  but  in  ascending  to  Cairo,  not  more  than  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the  cultivated 
tract  tapers  almost  to  a  point ;  and  through  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  seldom  exceeds  the 
breadth  of  four  or  five  miles.  Beyond  this  space,  the  country  passes,  by  insensible  yet  rapid 
gradations,  into  wild  wastes,  the  domain  of  wandering  Arate.  Egypt  has  always  claimed 
as  her  own  those  rocky  and  sandy  tracts,  about  100  miles  in  breadth,  which  stretch  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  Although,  however,  she  anciently  formed  a  caravan  route  across 
them  to  the  great  sea-port  of  Berenice,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  bring  it  into  a  civilized  and  cultivated  form.  On  the  west  the  transition  has  been  still 
more  abrupt,  into  the  pathless  tracts  of  central  Afi-ica;  for  even  the  oases,  strong  in  the 
surrounding  desolation,  have  seldom  owned  any  permanent  subjection  to  the  power  which 
ruled  over  Egypt  The  boundaries,  like  its  dimensions,  are  very  undecided.  The  position 
of  this  country  is,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  both  central  and  insulated.  It  is  placed  amidst 
others  which  have  been  eminently  distinguished  in  history,  yet  is  separated  from  each  of 
them  by  broad  expanses  of  sea  and  desert.  On  the  north  the  Mediterranean  divides  it  from 
Greece,  allowing  its  vessels,  by  an  easy  navigation,  to  reach  the  coast  of  Syria,  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  of  Italy,  To  the  east  the  Red  Sea  separates  it  from  Arabia,  except  at  the 
desert  isthmus  of  Suez,  beyond  which  are  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  countries  with  which 
E^pt  has  always  maintained  the  most  important  political  relations.  To  the  south  is  Nubia, 
with  all  those  wide  tracts  comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Ethiopia. 
Notwithstanding  its  proximity  and  close  intercourse,  the  thinness  of  its  population,  and  the 
difficulty  of  access  have  prevented  that  region  from  ever  being  fully  conquered  or  incor- 
porated with  Egypt.  On  the  west,  Egypt  is  separated  from  Baibary  by  immense  wastes  of 
trackless  deserts,  which  prevent  every  approach  to  national  union.  Caravans,  indeed,  by 
indefetigabie  activity,  have  formed  a  route  across  it;  but  an  army  has  never  entered  it  witJi- 
out  encountering  the  most  overwhelming  disasters. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
ScBSEt*.  1. — Geology. 
In  Upper  Egypt,  three  geolotrical  regions  can  be  distiniruisheil : 

1.  The  most  southern,  the  granite  region ;  which  extends  from  Philie  through  tlie  cataract 
district  to  Syene.  It  etEnrds,  besides  granite,  also  syenite  and  some  other  crystalline  primi- 
tive rocks.  The  finest  granites  and  syenites  ari;  red  and  highly  crystallised;  end  remark- 
ahle  for  their  durability  and  the  fine  poUsh  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  Colossal 
statues,  pillars,  obelisks,  and  even  whole  temples,  are  constructed  of  these  beautiful  rocks. 
It  is  said  that  the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  also  that  of  Mycerinus,  were  originally  cased 
with  slabs  of  granite. 

2.  The  most  northern,  the  limestone  region,  extends  some  days'  journey  south  of  Thebes. 
This  limestone  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  building  material.  The  catacombs  of  Thebes 
are  situated  in  this  limestone. 

3.  The  third,  or  sandstone  region,  lies  between  the  two  former,  and  extends  from  Sycne 
northwards  to  Bsne.  This  sandstone  is  by  some  authors  referred  to  the  grcs,  or  sandstone 
of  Fontainebleau,  the  paving-stone  of  Paris;  by  others  to  the  molasse  of  Switzerland  :  but 
all  are  agreed  in  considering  it  as  a  comparatively  recent  deposit.  Its  colours  are  white, 
gray?  and  yellow ;  it  is  very  soft  and  easily  worked,  and  the  buildings  constructed  of  it  would 
probably  not  have  long  resisted  the  weather,  had  they  not  been  covered  with  a  coloured 
varnish.  The  great  temples,  and  many  pillars  and  obelisks,  are  of  this  sandstone,  but  it  does 
not  appear  aver  to  have  been  used  in  building  private  houses. 

4.  The  whole  of  Egypt  to  the  north  of  the  limestone,  that  is,  the  Delta  region,  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  alluvium  deposited  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

S(jBSE<Tr.  2. — Botany  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  BttTbary. 

We  shall,  with  Mirbel,  consider  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Barbary,  as  the  Southern  Transition 
Zone,  already  spoken  of:  the  Mediterranean  dividing  it  from  the  Northern  Zone. 

From  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Africa  presents  nothing  but  deserts,  interspersed  with 

Many  of  the  springs  afford  only  brackish  water,  and  the  rivers  and  torrents  rarely  reach 
the  sea;  being  absorbed  by  the  sands  or  dried  up  by  the  heat.  The  Nile, is  the  only  navi- 
gable river;  and  the  alluvial  soil  which  ils  periodical  overflowing  deposits  on  the  shores  and 
over  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  hills  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  some  provinces 
of  Fezzan,  and  the  western  part  of  Barbary,  which  is  intersected  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Atlas  and  its  ramifications,  are  almost  the  only  productive  parts,  and  their  fertility  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  winter  temperature  of  the  coasts  fells  as  low  as  +  7.5"  Roaum.  at  Alexandria,  Ro- 
setfa,  and  Damietta ;  but,  in  general,  it  oscillates  between  -}-  13  and  18°.  At  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  the  climate  of  the  plains  is  scorching  at  all  seasons.  Still  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  winter,  that  the  violent  northerly  winds  do  sink  the  feoiperature  for  a  very  short 
period  to  -f-  6°,  +  5°,  and  even  +  2°,  and  zero,  in  latitudes  adjoining  the  tropics. 

At  Cairo  (lat.   30°  2')    the   mean    annual   temperature    is   +  22.4° ;    that  of  winter 
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+  14.T=;  in  spring,  +23.1°;  in  summer,  +29.5°;  in  autumn,  +21.9°.    in  the  hottest 
montli,  +  29.9° ;  in  the  coldest,  +  13.4°. 

At  Algiers  (lat.  38°  48')  the  annual  mean  is  +  21.1° ;  in  winter,  +  16.4° ;  in  spring, 
+  16.7° ;  in  summer,  +  26.8° ;  in  autumn,  +  23.5° :  in  the  hottest  month,  +  28.2° ;  in  thu 
coldest,  +  13.4°. 

Westward  of  the  Red  Sea  lies  Egypt,  a  spacious  valley,  Iwunded  by  mountains  and 
deserts.  At  the  peiiod  of  the  greatest  heats,  the  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  visits  this 
co-jntry,  which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  feels  great  surprise :  his  disappointed  glances 
only  rest  on  a  vast  plain,  enclosed  by  whitish  and  naked  mountains,  and  sprinkled  with  a 
few  tre^  and  withered  herbs.  At  the  summer  solstice,  the  swelling  of  the  Nile  com- 
mences, and  about  the  autumnal  equinox  the  country  is  so  inundated  as  to  resemble  a  great 
lake,  aboie  the  waters  of  which  appear,  here  and  there.  Date  trees.  Figs,  Acacias,  Willows, 
Tamarisks,  &.c  At  the  approach  of  tie  winter  solstice,  the  waters  gradually  retire,  and 
vegetation  occupies,  in  succession,  the  spots  that  become  dry.  Upon  this  damp  and  muddy 
soil,  Bplendid  harvests  rise,  which  have  cost  nothing  more  than  casting  the  seed  on  the 
ground  All  kinds  of  grain  are  ripe  before  the  month  of  May,  when  returning  heat  destroys 
the  verdure  By  the  close  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  the  trees  are  stripped 
ot  thpir  foliage ,  scarcely  all  the  old  leaves  being  detached,  when  the  new  ones  are  expanded. 
The  exhalations  that  rise  ftom  the  Mediterranean  fall  again  in  rain  on  the  shore ;  while  in 
the  interior,  the  showers  are  few  and  light.  The  clouds  which  are  driven  by  the  north 
wind  towards  the  high  mountains  of  Africa,  and  are  dissolved  in  the  flaming  atmosphere  of 
Upper  Egypt,  pass  away  unperceived :  nothing  dims  the  clearness  of  the  sky.  "  What  will 
you  say,"  so  writes  Hasselquist  to  Linnajus,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  trees  which 
have  existed  here  for  600  years,  on  which  not  six  ounces  of  wal«r  have  ever  fallen."  The 
country  would  be  uninhabitable  during  summer,  if  the  sea-breeze,  accompanied  by  abun- 
dant dews,  did  not  modentte  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  The  traveller  may  wander  for 
many  days  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Libya,  and  Fezzan,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Bomou,  without  finding  a  drop  of  water,  or  the  smallest  trace  of  vegetation.  The  soil  is 
sometimes  formed  of  pebbles  and  gravel ;  but  oflener  of  a  calcareous  shifting  sand,  coated 
with  saline  efflorescence.  On  its  surface  are  shells,  marine  sponges,  and  pefrified  trunks 
of  trees;  all  attesting  the  ancient  revolutions  of  our  globe.  At  intervals,  ridges  of  calcare- 
ous mountains,  quite  destitute  of  vegetable  soil,  cut  up  the  arid  plains  in  different  directions. 
Some  of  the  districts  which  are  during  winter  bedewed  with  rain,  produce,  at  that  season,  a 
vegetation  which  suffices  for  the  nourishment  of  numerous  flocks ;  but  so  soon  as  the  great 
heats  return,  eveVy  appearance  of  verdure  is  lost.  How,  indeed,  can  vegetation  resist  an 
atmosphere,  of  which  the  temperature  sometimes  rises  to  +  60°  t  The  low  spots,  and  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  where  humidity  lingOTs  longest,  produce  some  shrubs  and  under-shrubs, 
as  the  Tamarisks  (_Tamarix:  gallica,  africmut,  and  orientalis),  the  Caper  plant,  some  Cas- 
sias, Acacias,  Mimosas,  &c.  The  saline  soils  again  present  the  harder  and  thorny  species, 
Salsolas,  Traganum,  Calligonum;  and  suc- 
culent plants  with  thick  and  fleshy  leaves, 
as  Salicomias,  the  Mesembr;anthemum 
copticum,  ctystallinum  (Jig.  754.),  and 
biflorim;  the  organization  of  tlie  latter 
permitting  them  to  retain  in  their  substance 
an  abundant  portion  of  moisture,  even  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  greatest  drought. 
These  plants  are  cropped  by  the  camel, 
th'it  pattern  of  bumble  and  patient  cndur- 
rance.  Lastly,  the  oases,  which  aro 
moistened  by  springs  of  living  water,  like 
fprtile  islands  in  an  ocean  of  sand,  produce 
the  Date,  the  Doum  iCracifera  Ikebaica), 
which  grows  as  Sir  as  the  coasts  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  Acacia  vera,  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genua  also  affording  gum ;  with  a  tree  of  the  fiimily  of  Conifere,  which  many 
traiellers  have  taken  for  the  jew,  but  which  is  probably  a  species  of  Juniper  or  Thuja. 
The  Orange,  Citron,  Banana,  Olive,  Pomegranate,  Peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  with  Rice, 
Wheat,  Barley,  &b.,  are  cultivated  in  these  spots. 

Egypt  also  produces  the  Christ's  Thorn  (JZizypkus  Spina  Ckrisli)  the  Chaste  tree  (Vitex 
Affiius  eastug),  Salvadora  persica,  the  Oleander  {NeriuTit  Oteander),  and  otiier  woody  As- 
olepiadese,  the  Sycamore  Fig  (Ficiis  Sycamorus) ;  Acacia  gummifera,  nilotica,  farnesiana, 
Lebbeck,  albida,  Sejal,  heterocarpa,  Senegal ensis ;  Mimosa  Habbas,  or  M.  polyacanllia  ;  the 
Prickly  Fig  (Cactus  Opunlia),  &c.  In  some  of  the  gardens  at  Cairo  grow  the  Weeping 
Willow  (Salix  babylonica),  S.  egyptiaca  and  subserrata,  the  White  and  Black  Poplars,  the 
(Cypress,  the  Cassia  Fistula,  Anona  squamosa,  Ihe  Tamarind,  &c.,  with  the  European  EIra, 
which  only  attains  the  height  of  a  shrub.  Formerly  the  sacred  Bean  of  India  (Nelumbium 
gpecip\um  WilJd.,  Cyumu$  Nelumba  Smith)  displayed  its  broad  foliage  and  splendid  flowera 
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«n  the  waters  of  the  Nile:  it  has  now  disappeared  Representations  of  it  still  exist  on 
the  ruins  of  ancient  monumenta.  _Can  this  lovely  pfcint,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  Bust 
Indies,  have  been  aa  exotic  in  Egypt,  and  only  preserved  tliere  by  cultivation  1  This  is  very 
prohahle. 

The  mountains  of  small  elevation  in  Cyrenaica  produce  abundantly  the  Carob  tiee,  tho 
Olive,  Myrtle,  Lentisk,  Arbutua  or  Strawberry  tree,  and  Juniperua  phcBnicea:  their  suni- 
mifa  are  clotbed  with  thick  foreals  of  a.  Thuja,  which  is  doubtless  Fresnella  Fontanesii 
(Tkuja  arliculata  Beaf.)  Oaks,  .which  are  so  abundant  upon  Mount  Atlas,  the  Date  anil 
Prickly  Fig,  are  wanting  here. 

The  Atlas  mountains,  whose  highest  summits  do  not  exceed  7000  feet  according  to  Mir- 
bel,  11,400  feet  according  to  recent  travellers,  consist  of  two  parallel  chains  running  east 
and  west,  between  lut.  28°  and  33°.  They  divide  Barbary  from  the  great  desert  of  Sahara. 
The  range  nearest  the  coast,  refreshed  by  the  sea  breezes  and  frequent  showers,  is  covered 
with  forests.  The  other,  lying  towards  the  desert,  is  dry  and  nearly  barren.  Some  hige 
intermediate  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  streams,  are  sur- 
prisingly fertile.  In  summer,  the  air  is  so  hot  and  oppressive  in  the  southern  districts,  that 
the  inhabitants  quit  their  dwellmgs  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palm  trees. 

Though  the  plains  of  the  northern  parts  be  generally  sandy,  they  display  great  richness 
of  vegetation  wherever  they  are  not  quite  destitute  of  humidity.  Winter  is  to  them  the 
season  of  verdure;  a  gentle  degree  of  warmth,  accompanied  by  rain,  hastens  the  growth  of 
a  multitude  of  plants,  and  flowers  spring  up  in  the  open  country,  as  they  do  in  our  cLiinate 
at  the  return  of  spring.  But  when  the  sun  draws  near  the  tropic,  taui  ceases,  the  rivers 
dry  up,  the  atmosphere  becomes  scorching,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  lose  their  verdure,  and 
every  plant  is  burnt  up  under  foot. 

The  forests  of  Barbary  occupy  the  higher  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas.  They  are  chiefly 
formed  of  the  Cork  tree  and  Ilex,  Quercus  obtecta,  pseudo-suber,  coccifera,  pseudo-cocci- 
fera,  &c. ;  the  Q-  Ballota,  of  which  the  agreeably  tasted  acorns  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (i'inus  kalepensis),  Fresnella  Fontanesii,  Juniperus  phmnicea  and  lycia,  and 
the  Cypress.  M.  Desfontaines,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  an  excellent  work  on  the 
vegetation  of  the  slates  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  has  rarely  seen  the  Commen  Oak  (Quercus 
R)bur),  the  Alder  or  tho  Poplar,  and  Ash.  The  valleys  and  low  hills  are  fringed  with 
Wild  Olives,  Pistachio  trees  (Pistackia  Terebintkus,  P.  vera  and  atlantica)fv/Hh  the  Ar- 
butus, the  Shrubby  Jasmine,  the  Bay  tree,  the  Myrtle,  Rhus  penlaphyllum,  Coriaita,  and 
other  species,  with  Zizypbus  I^^tos,  and  Spina  Christi,  with  the  Chaste  tree,  the  Viburnum 
Tinua,  Osyris  alba,  Celtis  australis,  &c.  The  streams  are  bordered  with  Tamarisks;  T. 
allien,  germanica,  and  africana;  Salix  tridenlnta,  pedicellata,  and  monandra;  with  the 
Ueander,  &c.  The  Palmetto  t,Ckam^rops  humilis)  abounds  on  all  the  uncultivated  emi- 
nences; Pinus  Pinea  and  Pinaster  grow  on  some  parts  of  the  coast;  while  forests  of  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (P.  luUepensis)  skirt  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

The  vegetation  of  Northern  Africa,  of  which  2100  to  2200  species  are  now  known,  diifers 
little  frum  that  of  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  344  woody 
plants,  that  is,  about  284  shrubs  and  60  trees,  which  Northern  Africa  possesses,  about  100 
are  peculiar  to  the  country;  16  to  18  are  part  of  the  equatorial  Flora;  the  others,  that  is, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  have  been  remarked  in  Southern  Europe  or  in  the 
Levant,  before  or  after  M.  Desfontaines's  expedition  into  Barbary;  and  among  these  are 
reckoned  thirty-nine  trees  of  lofty  or  middling  stature.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  are 
also  common  to  Europe  or  the  Levant.  They  are  certainly  mingled  with  a  great  many 
African  species ;  but  the  latter  have  almost  all  their  generic  types  in  Ilie  Flora  of  Europe. 

In  fine,  tiiere  are  no  less  than  half  the  species,  whether  woody  or  herbaceous,  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  or  Western  Barbary,  that  also  grow  m  Uie  other  Mediterranean  countries  belonging 
lo  the  Transition  Zone. 

The  ConiferjE  end  Amenfacete  contribute  twenty-four  trees  to  Northern  Africa ;  the  Legu- 

■ "' the  Tcrebinthace^,  five  or  six ;  the  Rosacea,  four  or  five,  &c.    The  Rici- 

nus  (fig.  755.),  or  Castor-oil  plant,  which  only  appears  a  tall  herb 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  grows  to  a  tree  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  proportion  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  plants  is  about  oiie  to  six. 

That  of  perennial  to  annual  and  biennial  plants  is  seven  lo  nine. 
Here  the  proportion  is  increasing,  while  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
zone  it  is  decreasing.  This  anomaly  is,  perhaps,  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality,  and  would  prolmhly  disappear  if  we  knew  all 
the  herbaceous  plants  of  Mount  Atlas;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  on  mountams,  the  number  of  perennial  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  annual  plants. 

The  plants  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Oudney,  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzoufc,  are,  witc  the 
rception  of  a  few  species,  identical  with  those  of  Barbary. 
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Of  all  the  coast  provinces  of  Africa,  Lower  Egypt  possesses  the  largest  number  of  equa- 
torial plants ;  which  must  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  vicinity  of  Arabia,  but  to  the  pre- 
Eence  of  Uie  Nile,  whose  waters,  descending  from  a.  country  very  near  the  equator,  neces- 
sarily waft,  along  with  the  valuable  mud  that  they  depceit,  a  great  number  of  seeds,  many 
of  which  grow  and  propagate  themselves  under  the  burning  shy  of  Egypt. 

Of  I^ypt,  Focskal,  a  celebrated  writer  on  the  botany  of  that  region,  says,  that  it  has  little 
in  common  with  other  countries.  "  All  that  is  seen  in  it  excites  admiration,  whether  the 
works  o(  men  or  of  nature.  Lofty  mounta-ins  are  unknown  there,  and  alpine  productions  are 
consequently  banished.  The  absence  of  woods  excludes  a  vast  number  of  flowers ;  nor  do 
those  plants  flourish  which  properly  belong:  W  rivers  and  lakes.  The  cold  of  the  northern 
regions  forbids  the  growth  of  lender  exotica.  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  consumes  Uiem  witf. 
unwonted  heat.  The  same  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  which  ftvour  native  plants 
banish  foreign  ones.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  cannot  subsist  without  rain,  without  the  vapoui 
of  springs,  riveis,  or  marshes,  without  the  cool  shades  of  mountains  and  woods.  They  art 
not  all  qualified  to  endure  the  diurnal  heat  by  the  periodical  lefteshraent  of  the  nocturna' 
dew.  In  the  dry  soil  of  some  parts  of  Egypt,  seeds  of  other  climes  quickly  perish ;  a^m, 
plants  coming  from  a  dry  soil  ill  endure  the  inundtttbn  and  marshy  state  of  other  parts,  Tht 
pSants  of  Egypt  are  fitted  to  exist  by  a  peculiar  vegetative  economy.  Their  texture  is  loose, 
and,  as  it  were,  plethoric ;  so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared  in  continually  distended 
vems.  The  widely  opened  mouths  of  the  vessels  receive  the  copious  dews ,  and  the  leaves 
perform  the  functions  of  so  manyroots.  Hence,  great  transpiration  is  excited;  and  the 
moist  roots  enable  them  to  endure  the  summer  sun,  and  to  pass  from  the  extreme  drought  of 
summer  to  the  humidity  of  a  three-months'  flood.  Besides,  the  inverted  order  of  things  that 
prevails  here,  covers  the  E^ptian  fields  in  wmter  with  verdure  and  blossom,  while  the  plants 
of  Europe  are  undergoing  a  state  of  repose.  Sa^dy  deserts,  destitute  of  moisture,  insulate 
the  vegetation  of  Central  Africa,  and  prevent  its  extending  to  Europe.  Seeds;  too,  which 
drop  accidentally  on  tbo  earth,  and  are  subsequently  covered  by  the  sediment  of  the  river,  are 
never  likely  to  be  developed.  This  is  the  reason,  too,  why  the  entomology  of  Egypt  is  so 
poor.  The  eggs  and  chrysalides  of  insects  are  smothered  by  tjie  stagnant  waters;  some  few 
femilies  retire  to  the  trees  and  loftier  shrubs;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  these  sheltering 
spots  to  protect  them  from  the  scorching  atmosphere.  In  like  manner,  the  birds,  which 
inhabit  mountiios  and  groves,  avoid  these  exposed  and  thirsty  fields." 

The  northern  plants,  therefore,  most  of  which  belong  to  mountains  or  laftes,  are  entirely 
absent.  A  few  only,  scattered,  arid  changed  in  appearance,  show  themselves  as  strangers, 
Egypt  arms  with  thorns  the  Colutea  and  the  Carduus ;  while  Sweden  points  the  leaves  of 
the  Juniper  and  Fir.  The  one  abounds  with  Dates  and  Sycamore  trees;  the  other  with 
Willow-grounds.  The  Nile  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  reeds ;  Sweden  maintains  an  endless 
race  of  Carices.  The  entire  absence  of  Fungi,  m  the  moist  soil  of  Egypt,  is  remarkable; 
Mosses  and  Lichens  are  extremely  rare,  and  chiefly  exotic. 

The  pknls  of  Egypt  may,  therefore,  be  distributed  into  two  classes;  of  which  the  prm- 
cipal  feature  is  Ihe  presence  or  absence  of  water. 

The  irriguous  or  cultivated  plants,  all  of  which  are  exotic,  owe  their  introduction  and 
propagation  to  human  industry.  The  number  of  fruit  trees  by  no  means  answers  to  the 
culture  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  most  flourishing  of  these  are,  the  Date  and  Sycamore; 
which,  perhaps,  have  the  greatest  power  of  sending  their  roots  deep  into  the  ground,  in  quest 
of  latent  moisture.  The  spontaneous  plants  belonging  to  this  division  are  seen  aither  near 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile ;  or  they  occupy  the  edges  of  fields 
and  gardens  which  are  artificially  irrigated. 

Every  region,  almost  every  province,  has  its  peculiar  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  plants 
spontaneously  thrive,  being  particularly  favoured  by  the  soil.  The  peninsula  Ras-et-tin  is 
distinguished  from  the  shore  of  Alexandria  by  eminences,  fields,  fig  plantations,  fosses, 
salines,  and  a  variety  of  shady  often  places.  Thus,  plants  of  very  different  kinds  are  col- 
lected in  a  small  space,  each  having  appropriated  to  itself  its  own  fit  habitation.  What  is 
still  better,  in  this  place  the  botanist  may  pursue  his  researches  with  security;  the  situation 
defending  him  from  the  attacks  of  robbers.  The  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  joins  it  to 
the  land  is  occupied  by  dwellings;  the  rest  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  Arabs  are  afraid 
either  to  cross  the  water  or  to  go  through  the  city. 

Of  noxious  and  useless  plants,  there  are  either  none,  or  they  are  very  few,  and  occupy 
remote  spts;  the  reason  for  which  is  obvious;  the  unceasing  cultivation  of  the  more  valu 
able  plants  entirely  excluding  the  weeds.  To  the  conveniently  situated  lands  no  rest  is 
allowed ;  "as  crop  after  crop  Is  carried  away,  the  ground  is  turned  up  with  the  plough,  till 
every  weed  is  extirpated,  and  the  tliick  growth  of  the  cultivated  plants  choke  the  last  strag- 
gling native  of  the  soil.  Should  any  remain,  in  a  field  not  immediately  sowed,  they  fail  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  heat. 

The  desert  plants,  ogain,  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  former  class;  being  distinguished 
by  tlieir  poor  and  parched  growth,  which  almost  seems  to  heapeak  one's  compassion.  Even 
Ihe  dreariest  spots  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  about  fifty  species  having  fixed 
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their  abode  there,  and  affording  a  maintenance,  though  of  the  slenderest  and  coarsest  kind, 
to  the  flociis  of  the  wandering  Bedouins.  These  plants  eeem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  which  supports  them,  hein^  arid  and  crustaceous ;  their  hollow  leaves,  however,  oiten 
retain  the  moisture  of  the  nightly  dewa  and  winter  clouds,  which  periodically  call  them  into 
life.  They  are  growing  till  tho  end  of  March,  and  di|seminate  their  seeds  during  April  and 
May  ;  but  before  the  summer  aolstjce  arrives,  they  are  almost  all  withered. 

The  Date  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation;  the  trees  are  planted  at  intervals  of 
eighteen  feet,  and  after  six  years  Ihey  bear  fruit.  When  they  are  young  and  tender,  it  is 
customary  to  cover  them  with  mats,  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  form  themselves  into  a 
trunk ;  every  year  two  rows  of  boughs  are  cut  off  round  the  tree,  bo  that  tlieir  age  is  easily 
computed. 

But  of  the  plants  of  Egypt,  a  few,  for  which  that  country  is  rendered  remarkable,  must 
be  here  noticed;  and  among  them  none  is  more  worthy  than  the  Papyrus  (Jig.  756.),  com- 
monly called  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Egypt;  because,  though  apparently  of  rare 

occurrence  in  that  country,  it  was  there  first  employed  in  making 

paper.    It  is  the  ncwijpo;  of  Theophrastus  and  of  Dioscorides;  Papy- 
rus of  Pliny,  and  Bera  of  the  Egyptians ;  in  Syria,  Babier  (whence 
come  the  words  Papyrus  and  Paper);    Cyperus  Papyrus  of  Lin- 
na;u3,  and  P.  antiquorum  of  Link.     It  is  not  an  unfrequent  inmate 
of  the  stoves  of  our  country ;  where,  if  the  roots  be  kept   ons      tly 
moist,  it  flourishes,  and  is  highly  ornamental.     The  ma       t  ra 
rounded  at  the  base  by  a  few  short  leaves,  is  bluntly  t     n^  I 
and  attains  a  height  often  or  twelve  feet,  bearing  a  larg       mpound 
umbel  of  slender,  feathery,  gracefully  recurved,  and  ve  y 
flower-stalks,  wiUi  inconspicuous  blossoms.     It  is  from  th     d  1  cat 
and  white  pith  which  fills  the  interior  of  the  s 
plant,  that  the  ancients  prepared  their  paper.     Ti 
attet  having  removed  the  epidermis,  they  cut  the  sporigy  pan.  mio 
thin  slices,  which  they  steeped  in  the  water  of  the  Nile,  or  into 
waler  slightly  imbued  *ith  gunj;  after  which,  two  layers  were 
PsprruB.  placed  one  above  another,  taking  care  to  arrange  them  m  contrary 

directions,  that  is,  alternately  breadthwise  and  lengthwise,  many  layers  being  often  required 
to  make  one  sheet  of  paper.  Then  the  article  was  dried,  and  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure, 
and  finally  smoothed  with  a  tooth,  or  a  piece  of  polished  ivory.  On  this  kind  of  paper,  most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  were  inscribed ;  especially  those  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Other  accounts,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing  paper  from  the  Papyrus  are 
a  good  deal  at  variance  with  what  is  above  given,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  structure 
of  the  plant  in  question ;  which  is  by  no  means  composed  of  layers.'bul  is  an  uniform  mass 
of  very  cellular  pith,  covered  by  the  epidermis.  Thus,  according  to  Theophrastus,  "  For 
making  paper,  the  stoutest  stems  of  the  Papyrus  were  selected ;  the  thin  layers  were  divided, 
the  central  ones  being  the  finest,  lybitest,  and  most  esteemed.  After  these  were  spread  out, 
and  yie  irregularities  reduced,  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  somewhat  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  paste,  was  sprinkled  over  them ;  many  leaves  being  requisite  to  form  one  sheet 
of  paper.  It  was  common,  after  pressing  them,  to  heat  them  with  a  mallet,  to  dry  and  polish 
them ;  all  these  preparations  being  essential,  before  the  paper  would  bear  writing ,  and  for 
such  as  was  destined  to  keep  a  long  tune,  the  precaution  of  rubbing  it  with  cedar  oil,  which 
imparted  to  it  the  incorruptible  nature  of  that  tree,  was  also  adopted."  This  account  is,  in 
all  probability,  applicable  to  the  paper  of  the  ancients  made  from  trees  inhabiting  marshy 
situations,  such  as  the  Willow,  Poplar,  &c 

The  sacred  Lotus  of  Egypt  is  a  plant  that  has  elicited  much  controversy,  and  it  does 
appear  that,  in  different  and  even  the  same  countries,  the  inhahitints  called  very  dissimilar 
piaDts  hy  the  name  of  Lotus.  According  to  Shaw,  m  the  plate  that  represents  the  mosaic 
pavement  at  Pr»^eBte,  relating  to  some  ot  the 
annuals  and  plants  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (and 
of  which  a  fiill  history  is^iven  m  Montfaucon's 
Antiquities,  v.  14.),  the  Lotus  of  those  countries  is 
unquestionably  a  Water  Lily,  of  which  thrfie  kinds 
are  mentioned  by  M.  Desfontaines,  and  represented 
on  many  Egyptian  monuments.  "Two  of  them," 
he  says,  "  Iwve  been  well  described  in  the  works  of 
Herodotus  and  Theophrastus;  one  has  white  flowers 
and  frOit  like  that  ofa  poppy,  full  of  a  great  number 
of  seeds ;  this  is  the  Nymphasa  Lotus  C^^.  757.) 
ot  Lmmeus.  The  other,  called  by  Herodotus  the 
Lily  Rose  of  the  Nile,  and  by  Theophrastus  the 
Egyptian  Bean,  or  Lotus  of  Antmous,  has  a  fbwer 
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of  B  lovely  red,  and  a  fruit  shaped  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  pitted  with  deep  hollows, 
each  containing  an  oblong  seed,  as  large  as  a  small  filbert ;  this  is  the  NjmphtEa  Nelumbo 
of  Linnteus,  the  Cyamus  Nelumbo  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and,  according  to  him,  the  iva/ioi 
of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  confounded  by  other  able  writers  with  the  true  Lotus  of 
Egypt,  NymphiBa  Lotus,  and  has  probably  become  important  in  the  Egyptian  Mythology  only 
as  a  substitute  for  the  former  (the  real  "  Lotus  of  India").  This  fruit,  compared  by  Theophras- 
tus  to  a  wasp's  nesi,  is  represented  on  various  Egyptian  monuments." 

The  red-flowered  Lotus  is  common  in  India,  but  has  disappeared  in  Egypt ;  its  former 
existence  there  being  incontestably  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Theophrastus. 

Lastly,  the  third  species  has  blue  flowers,  and  a  fruit  like  the 
first:  it  is  likewise  delineated  on  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
has  been  noticed  by  Alhenieus,  This  author  says  that  at  Alexan- 
dria the  crowns  worn  at  the  festivals  of  Antinoiks  were  composed 
of  the  red  or  the  blue  Lotus.  MM.  Delille  and  Savigny  observed 
the  blue  Water-lily  Lotus,  in  Egypt,  and  have  described  it  under 
the  name  of  Nymphiea  cffirulea. 

The  Egyptian  Arum  (A.  Colocasia  Linn.)  (,Jig.  758,)  abounds 
m  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and, is  extensively  cul- 
tivated tor  the  sake  of  its  large  esculent  roots,  which  are  no  less 
esteemed  than  those  of  the  allied  Arum  eseulentura  Linn,  in  the 
We^t  Indies,  The  gourd  and  cucumber  tribe  are  everywhere 
planted ,  no  kind,  however,  being  held  in  such  fevour  as  the  Cucu- 
mis  Chata,  which,  says  Hasselquist,  grows  about  Grand  Cairo,  and 
nowhere  else,  and  which  the  grandees  and  Europeans  in  the  capital 
eat  as  the  most  pleasant  fruit  they  can  obtain,  and  that  from  which 
EsjpUBo  Aratn  their  health  is  least  liable  lo  suflor. 

The  Carthamus  tinctorius  (,Jig.  759.),  or  Safflower,  is  raised  in 
large  quantities  throughout  (he  country,  and  is  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  at 
sides  its  valuable  properties  as  a  dye,  at  Cairo  the  young  loaves  are  considered  a 

The  Onion  (Allium  Opa)  i^  a  plant,  the  use  of  which  may  be  traced,  in  Africa,  and  espe- 
cially in  Egypt,  to  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity,  so  far  back  as 
T'i9  2000  J  ears  before  Christ  It  still  forms  a  favourite  addition  to  the 
tood  of  the  Egyptians.  Hasselquist,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  exquisita 
flavour  of  the  Egyptian  onion,  remarks,  tha^  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Inraehtes,  after  quitting  the  land  of  bondage,  should  have  regretted 
the  loss  of  tills  delicacy  as  they  did,  with  the  reproachful  exclama- 
tion, 'we  remember  the  fish  that  we  did  eat  in  Egypt,  the  cucum- 
bers and  the  melons,  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic." 
Theee  roots  are  mild  and  pleasant  in  Egypt,  though  strong  and  nau- 
seous in  other  countries.  There  they  are  sofi;  and  yielding;  but  in 
more  northern  regions  they  are  hard,  and  their  coats  so  compact,  as 
to  render  them  difficult  of  digestion.  The  Egyptians  and  Turks  eat 
them  roasted  and  cut  into  four  pieces,  wLUi  some  bits  of  cooked 
meat:  a  preparation  which  they  call  kebab,  and  consider  so  delici- 
ous, that  they  devoutly  wish  it  may  fiirm  one  of  the  viands  of  Para- 
CaiflmmtaTiiwiorioj.  ^'se^  A  soup  made  of  Egyptian  onions  was  pronounced  by  the  learn- 
ed traveller  to  be  certainly  one  of  the  best  dishes  of  which  he  ever 
partook.  The  predilection  for  this  savoury  bulb  extends  in  Africa  beyond  the  country  of  the 
Nile.  Major  Denhftm,  in  his  route  south  from  Bomou,  observed  numerous  gardens,  in  which 
Ihe  only  vegetable  cultivated  was  the  onion.  The  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  the  onion, 
and  "  shed  tears  at  the  scent  of  a  deified  leek."  By  the  Greeks,  again,  this  root  was  held  in 
abhorrence ;  while  the  Reman  soldiery  and  labourers  almost  lived  upon  it.  In  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  love  of  onions  was  formerly  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  hut  extended  even 
to  the  court ;  and  it  is  related  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile,  who  had  the  greatest  aversion  to 
that  savoury  vegetable,  that,  in  the  year  1368,  he  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  by  the 
laws  of  which  it  was  enacted  that  those  knights  who  had  eaten  garlic  or  onion  should  not 
appear  at  court,  nor  have  any  communication  with  their  brethren,  fiir  the  space  of  one  month. 
So  great  a  quantity  of  onions  was  cultivated  at  Albt,  in  France,  that  the  tithe  of  them  pro- 
duced to  tJie  archbishop  an  aimual  revenue  of  1000  crowns. 

The  Acacia  of  the  Nile  (A.  nilotica)  is  supposed  to  be  the  species  that  yields  gum-arabic. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Cerealia  have  abounded  in  Egypt;  and  in  the  tombs  of  the 

Egyptian  kings,  which  were  observed  by  the  naturalists  of  the  femous  French  expedition, 

vessels  were  found,  filled  with  wheat,  perfect  in  form  and  colour,  though  buried  for  many 

thousand  years ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Egypt  may  have  been  the  native  country  o. 
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tliia  grain ;  and  for  many  years  so  great  was  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  that  it  was  styled  the 
oranary  of  Europe. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  indebted  to  Egypt  tor  the  Bean  {Vicia  Faba);  certain  it 
is  fliat  the  Greeks  received  it  from  that  country. 

The  coast  of  Barbary  is  described  by  Desfontaines,  in  his  Flora  Atlantica,  as  a  warm  but 
salubrious  and  agreeable  region.  Its  mild  winters  resemble  an  early  spring,  when  iJie  Peaches, 
Plums,  Nectarines,  and  Almonda  are  in  blossom,  the  herbage  is  green,  and  the  fields  axe 
adorned  with  innumerable  flowers.  There  are  Triticum  durum,  distinguished  by  its  homy, 
Ecarcely  farinaceous  kernel,  bearded  spike,  and  solid  culm;  Barley,  used  only  as  food  for 
horses;  Indian  Corn,  Sorghum,  Holcus  saccharatus,  Rice  in  the  inundated  grounds;  Tobacco 
(^Nicoliana  ntstica  and  Tabocum),  a  great  variety  of  Olives,  beautiful  Oranges,  Figs,  Pome- 
granates, Almonds,  Grapes,  Plums,  Peaches,  Pistachio  nuts,  Ziayphus  Lotus,  delicious  Melons 
and  Gourds,  Crocus  vemus,  the  While  Mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms,  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane 
(in  gardens),  Hibiscus  esculentus,  and  many  European  kitchen  vegetables.  Opposite  to 
Tripoli,  in  tiie  Lesser  Syrtis,  is  an  island,  now  called  Gerba,  or  Jerba,  once  inhabited  by  the 
Lotophagi,  a  people  so  termed  because  their  chief  food  was  a  fruit  called  Lotos.  "After  the 
Palm,"  says  the  learned  Shaw,  in  his  account  of  the  vegetable  products  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  "  we  are  to  describe  the  Lotus,  whose  fruit  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history ;  the 
I/itophagi  also,  a  considerable  people  of  these  and  the  adjacent  districts,  received  their  name 
fkita  the  eating  of  it,  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  fruit  was  sweet  lite  a  date ;  Pliny,  that 
it  was  of  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  and  of  a  saffron  colour;  and  Theophrastus,  that  it  grew 
thick,  like  the  fruit  of  the  myrtle  tree.  This  shrub,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Barbary,  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flower,  and  fruit  of  the  Ziiyphus,  or  Juiob;  only  with  this 
diflerence,  that  tile  fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  luscious;  at  the  same  time,  the 
branches,  like  those  of  the  Paliurus,  are  neither  so  much  jointed  nor  crooked.  The  fruit  is 
Etill  m  great  repute,  tastes  something  like  gmgerbread,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets  all  over 
the  southern  districts  of  these  kingdoms."  It  appears  very 
certain,  according  to  M.  Desfontaines,  that  this  shrub  is  the  true 
Lotos,  whence  the  Lotophagi  derived  their  name ;  and  this  ia 
rendered  more  evident  by  a  passage  from  Polybius,  who  affirms 
that  he  saw  the  Lotos  himselC  The  Lotos  of  the  Lotophagi, 
says  the  historian,  "is  a  stiff  and  thorny  shrub;  its  leaves  are 
sma!l,green,and  like  thoseofaRhamnus.  The  immature  fruits 
resemble  myrtleberries ;  when  ripe,  they  are  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, and  equal  to  round  olives  in  size,  containing  a  stony  nut." 
This  description  entirely  coincides  wiih  that  of  Zizyphus  Lotos 
ifiS-  760,),  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  oUier  tree  of  the 
country.  Polybius  has  fiirther  informed  us  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  Lotos.  When  ripe,  the  fruits  are  gathered,  crushed, 
liiisphu  Loios.  ^^  ^^P'  '"  close  vessels ;  the  common  sort  being  destined  (or 

the  slaves,  and  the  best  quality  for  the  free  men.  In  this  state 
Ihe  fruit  is  eaten,  the  flavour  resembling  figs  or  dates.  A  kind  of  wine  is  prepared  from  them 
by  adding  water,  which  is  very  good,  but  does  not  keep  above  ten  days. 

Theophrastus  relates  that  the  Lotos  was  formerly  so  common  on  the  island  now  called 
Zerbi,  and  the  adjoining  continent,  that  .the  army  of  Orphcllus,  when  their  provisions  failed, 
on  the  way  (o  Carthage,  lived  for  several  days  upon  it  Now  the  inhabitants  of  Syrtis,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  desert,  still  gather  the  fruit  of  this  shrub ;  they  sell  it  in  the  market  foi 
the  food  of  man  and  beast,  and  drink  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  infused.  The  tradition 
of  its  having  been  formerly  the  chief  food  of  man  is  still  preserved  among  them.  Homer 
alludes  to  this  very  plant  in  his  Odyssey,  when  he  says  that  the  Lotos  had  so  delicious  a 
flavour,  that  the  strangers  who  ate  it  lost  all  recollection  of  their  own  country.  Thus  were 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  obliged  to  be  removed  by  force  from  the  place  where  it  grew. 
Doubtless  the  lotos  fruit  was  o  convenient  resource  for  people  who  dwelt  among  uncultivated 
lands ;  but  nothing  hut  the  glowing  imagination  of  a  poet  could  have  conferted  such  exqui- 
site flavour  on  a  fruit  which  is  fiir  inferior  to  the  dates  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  to 
aver  that  those  who  had  once  tasted  it,  were  unwilling  ever  to  leave  the  favoured  land  that 
produced  it.     Some  have  considered  this  Lotos  to  be  the  Diospyros  Lotos;  but  without  sufli 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Atlas  mountains  have  not  been  explored ;  and  yet  it 
would  appear,  from  the  geographical  notice  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of-Jjondon,  by  Lieutenant  Washington,  R.  N. 
vol.  L  p.  123.,  that  so  desirable  an  object  would  not  be  of  difHcult  accomplishment.  This 
gentleman  accompanied  a  mission  that  was  sent  by  the  British  Consulate  at  Tangier,  to 
Morocco,  which  is  situated  in  a  plain  that  extends  east  and  west,  between  a  low  range  of 
schistose  hills  to  the  north,  and  the  lofty  Atlas  to  the  south,  about  twenty-five  miles  wide, 
and  apparently  a  dead  flat  to  the  foot  of  Uie  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
I1,0(W  feet,  their  peaks  covered  with  snow.    This  plain,  which  has  no  limit  as  far  as  the 
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pye  can  reach  east  and  west,  lying  about  1500  feet  above  the  ievel  of  the  sea,  the  soil  a 
iiglit  Bandy  loam,  with  numerous  rolled  stones  of  crystallised  quartz,  agates,  flintfl,  por 
phyry,  a  green  stone,  cimelians,  &c.  &c.,  is,  generally  speaking,  covered  with  low 
brushwood  of  the  thorny  plant  called  Sidra  nebach,  or  Buckthorn;  the  bank  of  the  streams 
fringed  with  Oleanders  (fig.  761.)  in  great  beauty,  while  to  the  north  of  the  city  is  a  forest 
of  Palms  and  Olives.  The  river  Tensift,  springing  at  about 
forty  miles  east  of  the  city,  flows  at  about  four  miles  north  of 
Morocco,  and,  joined  by  streamlets  from  Atlas,  reaches  the 
Atlantic  near  Safly,  about  100  miles  distant;  the  river  ia 
shallow,  but  rapid;  tlie  channel  about  300  yards  wide,  but 
fordahle  almost  everywhere.  "  The  quarter  of  the  city  allotted' 
to  the  British  mission  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  gardens,  called 
Sebt  el  Mahmonia,  covering  an  extent  of  fifteen  acres,  planted 
m  the  wilderness  style,  witli  every  variety  of  fruit  tree,  Olive, 
Orange,  Pomegranate,  Citron,  Mulberry,  Walnut,  Peach,  Apple, 
Pear,  Vine,  &c. ;  with  Cedar,  Poplar,  Acacia,  Rose,  Myrtle, 
and  Jasmine,  forming  a  dense  and  luxuriant  mass  of  foliage, 
only  broken  by  the  solemn  Cypress  and  more  stately  Palm ; 
and  through  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  snowy 
peaks  of  AlJas,  rising  almost  immediately  above  our  heads,  and 
the  tall  tower  of  the  principal  mosque,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Nought  but  the 
playfulness  of  gazelles,  and  the  abundant  tricklmg  of  water  in  every  direction  lo  break  the 
stillness  of  this  delightful  spot,  combining  every  thing  lo  be  desired  in  a  burnmg  clime,— 
silence,  shade,  verdure,  and  fragrance.  But,  as  a  confiast  lo  the  limited  view  of  our  garden, 
the  terraced  roof  of  our  house  commanded  a  prospect  over  the  city,  the  extensive  plain, 
boundless  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  whole  daftir  or  belt,  of  the  Atlas,  girding,  as  it  were, 
the  country  from  tlie  south-west  to  the  north-east,  with  a  band  of  snow;  and  few  days  passed, 
during  our  stay  at  Morocco,  that  we  did  not  spend  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  gazing 
on  this  beautilul  and  striking  object,  noting  its  masses  and  peaks  of  snow,  and  deploring  that 
this  mighty  range,  combining  within  one  day's  journey,  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the 
torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  and  ofibring  such  a  field  to  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  the 
botanist,  should  still  remain  unexplored,  and  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  civilisation. 
Viewed  from  Morocco,  the  frozen  chain  of  Atlas  bounds  tiie  horizon  from  east  lo  soulh-west. 
In  January,  the  transition  from  the  wooded  to  the  snowy  zone  is  immediate ;  the  formation 
inclines  more  towards  sharp  ridges  and  points  tlian  to  alpine  peaks.  The  highest  of  these 
points  visible  from  the  city  bears  S.S.E.,  distant  twenty-seven  miles;  two  other  remarkable 
masses,  forming  sugar-loaves,  S.E.  by  E.  and  S.E.,  called  by  the  Moora  GlaonL  It  is  sin- 
gular that  neither  Moors  nor  Arabs  have  any  distinguishing  name  for  the  Atlas.  It  ia 
usually  called  Djibbel  Telj,  or  Snowy  Mountains;  but  the  word  Atlas  is  unknown:  whence 
is  it  derived  1  May  it  not  be  a  Greek  corruption  of  the  Libyan  Adraer,  or  Athraer,  signifying 
mountain  1  Many  of  these  heights  were  measured  trigonometrical ly,  and  the  highest, 
named  by  the  Moora  Mittsin,  kt  31°  12'  N.,  twenty-seven  miles  S.,  twenty  miles  B.  of 
Morocco,  was  found  to  he  ll'.iOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  below  the  limit 
assigned  to  perpetual  ^now  by  Humboldt ;  yet  but  once  in  twenty  years  had  these  summits 
been  seen  free  from  snow."  From  the  enchanting  Jebl  el  Mahmonia,  the  travellers  visited 
the  Atlas  mountains,  and  spent  three  days  among  them.  At  daylight  of  the  8th  of  January, 
{a  season  of  the  year  when  the  mountains  of  more  northern  latitudes  are  unapproachable) 
they  bade  adieu  to  their  earthly  paradise,  ihe  garden  of  El  Mahmonia,  and  journeyed  S.E. 
towards  Atlaa.  The  soil  of  the  plain  which  they  traversed  was  a  light  sandy  loam,  covered 
with  rolled  stonea  and  shrubs  of  the  Buckthorn,  traversed  by  brooks,  fringed  with  Oleandera, 
and  large  Olive  groves  and  ruined  aqueducts;  at  sixteen  miles  they  entered  one  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlas,  and,  winding  up  a  mountain  torrent,  encamped  for  the  night  at  about 
2400  feet  above  the  fdain,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  plain  of  Morocco, 
with  the  winding  river,  losing  itself  in  the  western  horizon.  Next  morning,  they  struck 
their  tents,  and  set  forward  by  a  sharp  ascent;  a  brawling  torrent  was  in  the  valley 
beneath  them,  its  banks  well  wooded  with  Olive,  Carooba,  or  Al  Kharob  {Ceratonia 
Siliqiia),  Walnut,  Acacia,  Cedar  (the  finest  timber  that  the  country  affords,  though  not  very 
large), and  a  profusion  of  Oleanders,  and  stunted  Palms  and  Rose  Trees:  they  were  also 
cheered  and  enlivened  on  the  march  by  the  shouts  of  the  Shelluh  huntsmen,  who,  at  every 
angle  of  the  road,  endeavoured  to  rouse  game,  every  turn  of  the  rood  disclosing  fresh  beau- 
ties in  the  valley,  and  a  more  boundless  view  of  the  plain  and  city  of  Morocco,  its  various 
mosques  glittering  in  the  morning  sun ;  the  basis  of  the  road  lunestone ;  the  soil  a  stifi'clay 
and  stony,  with  boulders  of  limestone,  sandstone,  agate,  flint,  porphyry,  gneiss,  greenstone, 
and  camelian ;  on  the  brow  of  the  hiO  a  range  of  limestone,  full  of  vertical  fissures,  resem- 
bling a  pile  of  artificially  placed  and  gigantic  tombstones:,  and  several  villages  near  the 
road,  perched  in  the  most  romantic  situations,  and  inhabited  by  the  free  Shelluhs,  the 
aborigines  of  these  mountains.  TDI  two  o'clocli:  in  the  afl^rnoon  they  continued  ascending, 
the  herbage  becoming  more  scanty    and  the  cedars  more  stunted,  till  they  reached  the 
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)  ferther,  and  the   thawing  s 
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of  6400  feet     Such  a  country  as  that  round  Morocco  would  indeed  afford  a  glor 
to  the  batanisL 

SvBSECT.  3, — Zoology. 
The  Zoology  of  Egypt  presents  that  scantiness  in  the  number  and  variety  of  it 
which  might  ho  espected  from  the  nakedness  of  the  country.     The  French  gov, 
always  more  attentive  than  others  to  scientific  research,  even  in  the  midst  of  w 
missioned  some  of  the  most  able  zoologists  to  accompany  their  army  into  Egypt;  but  the 
paucity  of  its  animal  productions  prevented  the  results  from  being  so  important  as  had  been 
expected.     The  more  recent  researches  of  M.  Ruppell  have  made  us  acquainted  with  many 
new  animals. 
The  following  quadrupeds  appear  to  be  the  most  peculiar : 

SEhEF'^^'^l^Si'Et^  ^^l.oKMH'T^iliJlLllfirsilllRU.;  FtlSoSScwt^KriM'^ 

Of  these  animals,  the  three  latter  have  been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Ruppell.  This 
naturalist  is  of  opinion  that  the  Pelis  maniculata  is  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
domestic  or  house  Cat  of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  has  sprung;  the  intermediate  gradation 
being  marked  by  the  tame  cats  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  wild  breed  is  still  U>  be 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and  extends,  in  all  probability,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  The  Felia 
Chaus  somewhat  resemble^  the  Booted  Lynx  of  Abyssinia;  but  is  distinct.  The  Egyptian 
Fox,  C.  niloticus,  both  in  habits  and  appearance  much  resembles  the  European  Fox;  but 
has  a  much  more  slender  body,  and  longer  legs:  the  body  also  is  yellowish,  and  the  throat 
and  belly  gray. 

The  Egyptian  Ichneumon  (fg  762,),  as  celebrated  and  even  deified  by  remote  antiquity 
deserves   a,    more   detailed   notice      The   miportant 
703  services  which  this  anmial  render's  to  mankind  cer- 

tainly gave  It  higher  claimi  than  any  other  to  the 
homage  of  tlie  ancient  Egyptians  It  presents  a 
lively  image  of  a  benevolent  power  perpetually  en- 
gaged m  the  service  of  man,  by  destroyirg  those 
E-ypiiin  IchneunioD  noisome  and  dangerous  repulcf  which  ate  the  posts 

of  hot  and  humid  climat^  Of  a  small  size,  and 
ttilhout  any  great  physical  strength,  the  Ichneumon  carries  on  a  secret  and  deolructne 
warfiire  affamst  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  lizards  of  every  description,  not,  indeed,  by  attick- 
mg  these  reptiles,  frequently  so  much  larger  than  itself,  but  by  seekmg  with  the  greatest 
perseverance  and  cunnmg  after  their  eggs.  Urged  by  this  mstinct  of  destruction,  it  may  be 
seen  at  the  close  of  day  gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the  soil,  fixing  its 
attention  on  every  thing  that  strikes  its  senses,  with  Ibe  view  of  evading  danger  or  discover- 
ing prey ;  its  thirst  for  destruction,  in  fitct,  is  so  great,  that  even  after  its  appetite  has  been 
satisfied,  it  destroys  every  living  tiling  within  its  reach  too  feeble  to  make  resistance,  It 
particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of  which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  it  thus  proves  so  destructive 
to  the  race  of  crocodiles.  It  is  easy  of  domestication,  and  in  this  state  evinces  great  attach- 
ment both  to  the  house  and  the  person  of  its  master.  It  never  wanders  from  the  first,  and 
knows  the  person  of  the  latter,  recognises  his  voice,  and  is  pleased  by  hia  caresses.  Its 
sense  of  smell,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  pa.nicularly  acute;  and  the  ears  are  remarkable  for 
their  breadth  and  the  extension  of  the  orilice. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  of  much  the  same  breeds  as  those  distributed  in  the  Barbary 
States.  The  vicinity  of  Arabia  supplies  the  Egyptians  with  the  fleetest  and  most  beautiful 
horses ;  while  the  ass  is  much  stronger  and  more  serviceable  than  the  European ;  this  breed 
attains  to  the  size  of  ponies,  and  has  long  been  introduced  into  Malta,  where  they  command 
a  price  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  The  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  race,  spreading, 
with  various  modifications,  over  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  from  whence-it  has  passed  into 
India,  China,  and  Southern  Russia.  The  Goats  (Jig.  763.) 
are  particularly  elegant:  the  hair  is  sleelt,  the  lorehead 
arched,  and  the  ears  very  long  and  pendulous;  this  breed 
was  introduced  into  Malta  and  Sicily  by  the  British  army,  on 
its  return  from  Egypt;  and,  firom  personal  observation,  we 
think  those  countries  well  adapted  to  promote  its  increase. 

The  Birds  do  not  materially  difler  from  those  of  Europe. 
Vultures  and  storks  are  held  in  deserved  esteem,  from  their 
usefulness  in  devouring  o^  and  all  dead  animals:  hence 
they  may  be  seen  on  the  terraces  of  houses,  building  and 
Jiving  in  perfect  security  even  in  the  midst  of  noisy  and  po- 
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es.  The  Vulture  percnnpleru«  or  =lPiider  billed  Vulture  nre  in  Europe  i-.  here 
one  ol  the  most  cummon  birils  it  al'o  ftcqueiitb  the  do 
setts,  and  preya  upon  those  men  and  amuials  u  ho  hat  u 
unfortunately  perished  in  those  immense  waite''  bevcnt 
Bu=tard=,  together  with  Partridges  and  Ciu^ll'J,  inhabit  all 
the  sandy  tracta 

The  sacred  Ibis  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  i^g  764  ) 
w  as  lonff  confounded  hy  naturalista  with  other  buds  not 
even  natives  of  the  country  M  Cuvier,  however  has 
now  clearly  ascertained  the  species  which  excitpd  bo 
much  \eneration  taim  antiquity.  Its  colour  is  white,  with 
long-  disconnected  plumes  on  Uie  wings,  of  a  glossy  Wack- 

The  Scaraheue  sacer,  or  Sacred  Beetle  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, so  often  seen  represented  on  their  sculptured  mo- 
numents, js  rather  larger  than  our  common  dung  beetle, 
and  is  entirely  black  Of  the  fish  and  other  inferior  ani- 
mals, we  have  nothing  of  much  mtercst  to  communicate. 

Sect  III  — Hislorical  GeogTaphy. 
There  is  no  kingdom  more  d  stin^iished  in  history  than  Egypt,  or  the  name  of  which 
excites  more  awful  and  solemn  ideas  The  dim  records  of  her  ancient  story  ere  coeval  with 
the  origin  of  social  union  and  of  all  the  arts  which  improve  and  embellish  human  life.  Yel 
her  early  dynasties  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  the  descriptions  of  their  pomp  and 
grandeur  might  even  haie  been  treated  by  modern  scepticism  as  (abulous,  had  not  such 
astonishing  monuments  remained  almost  enlire  to  attest  their  truth.  The  reign  most  cele- 
brated by  tradition  is  that  of  heiostna  who  is  represented  as  havmg  subjugated  Asia,  even 
to  its  central  regions  and  in  fact  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Thebes  are  representative 
of  triumphs,  not  only  over  the  Ethiopians  Jews,  and  Syrians,  but  over  the  natives  cf  Assyria, 
Persia,  and  even  of  Bactriana  Greece  has  always  owiied  herself  indebted  lo  Egypt  for  hei 
civilisation,  which  began  much  later  though  it  proceeded  with  more  rapid  steps,  and  rose  to 
a  much  loftier  hpight  At  length  m  525  a  c,  Psammenitus,  the  last  native  king,  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Cambyses  who  endeavoured,  but  with  little  success,  to  push  his  own  con- 
quests into  Ethiopia  and  the  Oases  Egypt,  howerer,  proved  a  turbulent  member  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  authority  of  which  was  disputed  by  Nectanebis  and  other  usurpers. 
This  antipathy  to  the  Peraian  yoke  caused  Alexander  to  be  welcomed  as  a  deliverer.  That 
great  monarch  appears  to  have  highly  estimated  the  importance  of  Egypt,  especially  in  a 
commercial  view  wl  ich  his  comprehens  ve  mind  could  fully  appreciate.  Alexandria,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  cities  liunded  by  him,  proved  by  its  subsequent  greatness  the 
judgment  with  which  its  site  had  been  chosen.  The  benefits  projected  by  that  conqueror 
were,  even  after  the  partition  ot  his  empire  in  a  great  measure  secured  by  the  dynasty  of 
the  Ptolemies,  which  was  established  in  430  a,  c.  Its  intelligent  princes  rendered  Egypt 
the  main  seat  of  Grecian  learning,  and  by  promoting  every  species  of  public  improvement, 
made  her  probably  more  ilounshing  and  enlightened  than  she  had  been  amid  the  tyrannic 
pomp  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  subjection  lo  Rome,  therefore,  which  was  completed  in  29  a.  c, 
was  a  misfortune  to  Egypt;,  though  industry  and  civilisation  were  stilt  protected,  and  Alex- 
andria continued  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and  the  second  city  in  tie  empire.  A  harder  fate 
awaited  her  in  the  seventh  century,  when  she  was  over-run  by  the  Saracen  hordes.  The 
ferociious  bigotry  of  Omar  impelled  him  to  exult  in  tiie  destrnction  of  that  library  which  had 
been  the  pride  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  unrivalled  in  the  ancient  world;  and  it  led  him  to 
inflict  upon  Egypt  evils  still  more  deeply  felt.  By  degrees,  however,  the  conquerors  im- 
bibed the  arts  and  humanity  of  their  new  subjects ;  the  Saracens  became  a  polished  people ; 
and,  under  Saladin,  the  soldans  of  Egypt  held  the  first  place,  as  to  power  and  splendour, 
among  Mahometan  princes.  An  unfortunate  reverse,  however,  awaited  this  dynasty.  The 
Mamelukes,  a  race  of  slaves  whom  they  had  imported  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  revolted 
f^inst  their  masters,  and  set  up  a  lawless  and  turbulent  sway,  which  long  crushed  in  Egypt 
afl  the  seeds  of  order  and  improvement.  They  were  destined,  indeed,  to  bend  beneath  tlio 
dominion  of  the  Turks,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  had  rendered  them  masters  df 
the  Eastern  Empire.  In  1516,  Selira  subdued  and  put  to  death  the  Mameluke  soldan,  and 
appointed  a  pacha  in  his  room.  The  Mamelukes,  however,  retained  many  privileges,  par- 
ticularly that  of  bearing  arms;  and,  as  they  formed  the  bravest  cavalry  in  the  empire,  they 
were  always  the  rivals  of  the  Turks,  and  ofl^n  their  mastera.  From  that  time  Egypt 
continued  to  vacillate  between  this  tumultuary  aristocracy  and  the  gloomy  despotism  of  the 
Porte.  The  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  French  in  1798,  had  no  per- 
manent effects;  and  gave  only  an  opportunity  for  British  valour  to  display  itself  m  their 
expulsion.  The  new  order  of  things,  however,  afibrded  to  the  Turks  an  opportunity  of 
establishing  their  power  more  firmly  than  before.     The  Pacha,  Mohammed  Ali,  succeeded, 
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certainly  by  very  -violent  means,  in  cutting  off  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Mamelukes,  and 
expelling  the  rest  from  Egypt  That  cTiief  has  since  rendered  himself  independent  of 
the  1  orte,  and  has  governed  the  country  with  such  vigour,  and  in  such  a  spirit  of  jm- 
prove,ment,  aa  promise  in  some  degree  to  restore  to  Egypt  the  prosperity  of  her  best  days. 
He  has  even  sought  to  extend  his  donwnion  over  otiier  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  ia  at  present  master  of  Candia,  and  Syria ;  which  the  Porte  by  a  recent  treaty  has  been 
obliged  to  cede  to  him. 

Sect.  IV. — Political   Geography. 

E^lrt,  since  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  governed  despotically.  As  soon  as  the  Turka 
obtained  possession  of  it,  they  claimed  the  right  of  ruling  it  by  a  pacha,  invested  with  all 
the  prerogatives  ot  the  Sultan,  and  responsible  lo  him.  It  has,  however,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  been  always  a  loose  and  turbulent  appendage  of  the  Ottoman  empire  This  insecu- 
rity was  occasioned,  not  <Hily  by  its  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  but  by  the 
Bfure  m  the  administration  stil!  left  to  its  former  rulers,  the  Mamelukes.  This  share  was 
m  theory,  va^oe  and  shght,  hut  in  practice  eilensive ;  since  they  composed  the  best  cavalry 
in  the  empire,  and  were  ever  ready  to  enforce  with  the  sabre  their  own  claims,  just  or 
unjust  The  undefined  limits  between  their  power  and  that  of  the  Pacha  necessarily  caused 
a  constant  collision.  Sometimes  the  Pacha  was  expelled  by  the  Mamelukes;  and  the 
Porte,  when  pressed  by  other  concerns,  was  obliged  to  connive  at  the  revolt.  If  !he  people 
were  ever  Bb  e  to  mingle  in  these  contests,  it  was  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  which  prmluced 
no  benefit  to  themselves,  and  only  augmented  that  reign  of  disorder,  which  was  so  fatal  to 
all  improvement  and  regular  industry. 

The  Manielukes  now  belong  to  history.  They  appear  to  have  made  their  final  exit  from 
the  political  scene;  and,  notwithstanding  some  brilliant  qualities  which  they  possessed, 
their  fate  can  be  no  object  of  regret.  Their  e.xpulsion  left  Egypt  almost  wholly  subject  t<^ 
the  sway  ot  Mohammed  Ah,  who  had  received  from  the  Porte  the  appointment  of  pacha, 
but  who,  profiting  by  the  distractions  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  has  established  a  power  wholly 
independent  His  administration  has  hitherto  been  a  blessing  to  Egypt,  He  h^  established 
a  better  system  of  law  and  order  than  that  unfoM^unale  country  had  for  ages  experienced ; 
he  encourages  every  species  of  industry,  and  is  studying  to  introduce  the  arts  and  improve^ 
raents  ot  ijurope.  Actuated  by  the  usual  ambition  of  monarohs,  he  has  attempted  conquest, 
and  extended  his  dominion  southward  along  the  Nile  as  far  aa  Sennaar,  and  even  to  Dar! 
tour ;  but  tracts  so  distant  and  difficult  of  access  can  never  be  held  without  much  difficulty,  and 
^  ,r  w".  J"  «l^^^/y  eluded  his  sway.  In  Arabia  he  has  completely  crushed  the  Mwer 
of  the  WaJiabees,  and  added  to  his  domain  the  sacred  territory  of  Mecca  and  Med  aa  For 
some  Ume  Mohammed  Ah  ceased  not  to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  tent  to  Con 
stantmople  a  tribute  in  money  and  grain.  Now,  however,  he  has  established  h  a  complete 
independence,  and  has  even  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  power  wh  ch  was 
only  saved  by  the  interference  of  Russia. 

Besides  these  supreme  authorities,  tliere  \s  a  sort  of  interior  political  system  et  =t  us- 
particularly  among  the  Arabs,  wife  form  the  chief  population  of  the  villages,  especally  n 
UpperEgypt  Ihese,  with  their  surrounding  territory,  are  governed  each  b^  its  she  k  whose 
office  ,s  hereditary  The  accession  of  a  new  sheik,  indeed,  must  be  confirmed  by  the  PacW 
who  requires  on  this  occasion  to  be  propitiated  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  When,  however 
these  sheiks  pay  their  tribute,  and  perform  the  military  services  demanded,  they  are  little 
molested  in  their  internal  ndmmistratioa  Like  the  rest  of  the  Arabs,  they  ar^  divided  amonff 
each  other  by  deadly  feuds,  and  sometimes  carry  on  private  war  ^ 

The  revenues  of  Egypt  arise  from  three  sources,  the  lands,  the  miH  or  poll-tax,  and  the 
^.,^^tv1  K  M  V*""^  T.  i"-"^  ^  ^i^°"^  ^  ^^  ^"^^  Siguier,  and  this  claim  has  been 
made  good  by  Mohammed  Ah,  who  has  in  a  great  measure  abolished  the  prescriptive  rights 
which  many  individua  s  claimed  to  them,  ^-he  poll-tax  is  levied  only  upon  Christiai^Tnd 
Jews,  and  is  not  nearly  so  considerable.  It  is  paid  by  all  males  arrived  at  the  ace  of  six- 
hTZt  ™'^^' =';?^°^"'K  to  their  property  or  favour,  from  2%  to  11  piastres.  The  next 
branch  consis^  of  the  customs  on  all  goods  unported  at  Alexandria,  Damietta,  and  Suez; 

Tm^mi  ^^2Z'^■°\^"f^'^l  ^  ^PP^'  ^^'^^-  P<«°^'^*'  tec\,o^BA  the  land  tax  at 
4W,000i.,  the  miri  at  64,Q0Oi.,  the  customs  at  118,O0W.:  in  all,  662,000^  ■  of  which  he 
r±T^  r"*  o"ly.ie,00(W.«long  with  a  tribute  m  grain  a«d^the'r  con^mldkier,^ 
remitted  to  Constanlinople  General  Reynier,  during  the  occupation  of  the  FrenchT  sup- 
posed that  the  amount  might  approach  1,000,00(M.  ft  is  understoHi  tiiat  the  present  ruTe^ 
=U.Tr"  It'^  °^  *''^  Y'"^-  ^^.  '"^^  ™P'°vement  of  the  country,  and  1^  the  tribute 
e^ted  from  the  conquered  territories,  has  con^derably  enlarged  tho  sum,  which  by  the 

X.^T^^^tiwS:'' ''  *"''™'*^'  ^'•"^ '''  ^^■"-='  -p^"-  -  -'-"^ 

■„ill''!  't,™^';  "'"''''!  *"°Tu'^f'?''^^'^  ""^7.  °^  "^  undisciplined  and  turbulent  though  brave 
mihtia^  1^  been  placed  by  Mohammed  Ali  on  the  most  efficient  footing.  By  the  aid  of 
French  officer^  he  has  disciplined  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  Euro^an  manner   and 
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rendered  them  decidedly  superior  to  any  force  which  the  East  can  oppose  to  them.  In  1?^34, 
the  troops  thus  trained  were  reckoned  at  74,000.  The  Pacha  his  tounded  at  Cairo  a  mil- 
iary coUese,  in  which  1400  boys  are  educated  by  numerous  European  teachers,  and  in  wliicti 
he  expends  monthly  ahout  6000  dollars:  he  haa  aiso  established  there  a  cannon  foundery 
and  a  manuftctory  of  arms  and  gunpowder.  His  navy  consists  of  9  ships  of  the  Ime,  7 
frigates,  and  30  smaller  vessels. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
Effvpt  was  distinmiished  at  an  early  period  for  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  as  well  as  of 
the  fine  arts.  Agricnlture,  the  primary  art,  for  which  her  situation  and  soil  peculiar  y  fitted 
her,  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection,  at  a  time  when  the  finest  of  the 
hordermff  countries  were  under  common  and  pasturage.  Those  earliest  authentic  records 
rf  the  human  race,  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  represent  Egypt  as  greaOy  resorted  to, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  for  a  supply  of  grain.  When  high  cultivation  has  once  been  established 
in  a  country,  it  is  scarcely  eradicated,  even  by  long  periods  of  anarchy  and  m.sgovernment. 
After  all  the  calamitous  revolutions  through  which  Egypt  has  passed,  and  notwithstanding 
her  deep  political  degradation,  her  fertUe  lands  continue  to  be  culUvated  with  skill  and  care, 
and  to  yield  copious  harvests.  .    .      ■      ■    .l     c    >  c    „■ 

In  all  hot  countries,  but  more  especially  m  Egypt,  .mgation  is  the  first  recourse  of  agri- 
culture. The  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile,  when  swelled  hy  the  rams  of  Aby^inia 
and  central  Africa,  is  the  primary  cause  on  which  her  fertility  depends.  This  is  so  fully 
admitted,  that,  in  the  years  when  tlie  Nile  does  not  rise  beyond  a  certain  height,  the  rniri, 
or  tribute,  is  not  exacted.  The  whole  of  the  Delta,  during  the  autumnal  season,  is  laid 
entirely  under  water.  To  eflect  this  object,  a  number  of  mtersecting  canals  were  formed 
bv  the  provident  care  of  the  ancient  goyemment;  and  the  utility  of  these  is  so  urgent,  and 
tfie  consequences  of  their  interruption  so  immediatel:^  fetal,  that  they  have  not  been  wholly 
neglected,  even  by  the  supineness  of  modem  edmmistration.  The  number  of  canals  in 
Effypt  has  been  stated  at  6000  ;'but  this,  at  all  events  a  loose  estimate,  cannot  be  true,  unless 
wl  include  those  minor  channels  conducted  by  private  industry  through  every  tract,  and 
almost  every  field.  The  great  canals,  which  are  maintained  by  the  public,  do  not  exceed 
eighty  or  ninety.  In  a  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt 
765  anil  of  Fayoum,  machinery  is  employed  to  convey 

the  water  to  grounds  which,  &om  tneir  elevation 
above  the  river,  cannot,  without  artificial  means, 
be  inundated.  Buckets  raised  by  pulleys  are  some- 
times sufficient;  but  at  other  times  recourse  is 
had  to  more  operose  and  ingenious  machines  moved 
w  ,=^i,>.  M.chino  ^y  oxen  (Jff.  765.).    This  successive  rise  and  re- 

tiring of  the  waters  produces  a  singular  variation 
in  the  aspect  and  surface  of  Egypt.  According  to  the  description  of  Amrou,  in  his  report  to 
the  Caliph  Omar,  it  presents  in  succession  an  appearance  of  a  field  of  dust,  that  of  a  Iresh- 
water  sea,  and  that  of  a  flower-garden.  ,  ,  ^       •  ,  -. 

Few  countries  unite  in  a  greater  degree  than  Egypt  the  products  of  various  and  opposite 
climates  On  the  borders  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  it  yields,  m  almost  equal 
abundance,  the  vegetable  productions  proper  to  each ;  while  the  variation  from  overflowing 
moisture  to  extreme  dryness  greatly  extends  the  range  of  cullivatioa  Rice,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Saracens,  has  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  lower  lands  which 
at  one  season  are  thoroughly  submerged  by  die  Nile.  On  these  it  is  sown  in  Jnne,  grows 
amid  the  water,  and  yields  a  harvest  in  October.  Wheat  and  barley  grow  better  m  the 
■hiaher  grounds,  and  particularly  on  the  well-watered  districts  of  Upper  Egypt.  Those  trac^ 
which  obtain  but  scanty  irrigation  by  artificial  means  are  only  fit  for  the  coarser  product  of 
the  Holcus  d'hourra,  the  grain  generally  consumed  in  Nubia,  which  combines  the  quahties 
of  a  shrub  Willi  that  of  bread  corn.  Its  stallt  contains  a  juice  which  the  natives  suck,  and 
when'  it  is  dried,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  fiiel ;  above  grow  leaves,  which  aiford  food  for  the 
cattle  Oats  are  not  an  Egyptian  product;  but  beans  are  raised  for  the  use  of  the  camels. 
Msdze,  flaJi,  and  sugar  are  also  objects  of  some  culture;  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  indiga 
Cotton,  which,  till  lately,  was  scarcely  ranked  as  a  product,  has,  through  the  exertions  ot 
Mohammed  Ali,  become  an  article  of  Ijie  greatest  importance,  supplying  the  home  manufkc- 
iTires  and  affording  tlie  materials  of  a  large  export  Since  1823,  a  continually  mcreasine 
quantity  has  been  imported  into  Britain ;  m  1832,  this  amounted  to  10,000,MI0  lbs.  It  bears 
a  higher  price  than  any  other  except  that  very  finest  American  species  called  bea  Islands. 
The  whole  produce  is  estimated  at  fiiim  20  to  35  million  pounds.  The  soil  requires  little 
labour,  besides  that  of  irrigation.  Being  doflsned  to  a  species  of  thick  mud,  it  receives  Uie 
grain  without  further  preparation ;  and  even  where  dry,  its  quality  is  so  loose  and  sandy  that 
it  may  be  worked  with  veiy  little  trouble.  ^  ..  .        ,        ., 

Eavot,  in  its  fertile  tracts,  exhibits  a  bloommg  and  verdant  aspect ;  yet  it  is  not,  on  tha 
whole  a  wooded  country.    The  foliage  which  embeUishes  it,  is  derived  chieflv  from  friut 
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and  garden  i.;ie3.  The  palm,  the  sycamore,  the  tamariali,  and  some  species  of  acacia,  are 
the  most  prevalent.  For  timber  and  firewood  it  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Syria, 
Some  Egyptian  wines  were  celebrated  in  antiquity,  thoug-h  the  country  seems  by  no  means 
well  adapted  for  this  product;  at  present  the  vine  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its  grapea.  Fruit 
IS  generaUy  abundant,  but  apt  to  be  watery.  The  apricot,  the  citron,  the  lemon,  are  reckoned 
the  best 

Domestic  animals  are  not  numerous  in  Egypt,  Cultivation  is  performed  by  the  aid  of  cows 
and  oxen  of  a  large  breed,  and  also  a  species  of  tame  bufialo,  which  is  sometimes  excited  to 
fury  by  the  strange  vesture  of  Europeans.  A  small  number  of  cattle  suffice  for  the  easily 
cultivated  soil ;  and,  as  Egypt  is  nearly  destitute  of  natural  grass,  they  are  fed  upon  clover. 
The  great  have  very  fine  horses,  imported  chiefly  from  Barbaiy ;  though,  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Mamelnkes,  who  look  especial  pride  in  these  animals,  their  numbers  must  haveidimin- 
ished.  Their  paces  are  only  suited  for  military  man<Euvres:  they  can  do  nothing  but  walk 
or  gallop.  In  Egypt,  as  in  Syria,  the  animal  used  for  travel  is  the  ass,  of  which  there  is  a 
breed  very  superior  to  any  seen  in  our  climates.  As  the  Orientals  ride  much,  asses  are  very 
numferoos;  there  are  said  to  be  in  Cairo  40,000.  Camels  are  seen  in  great  numbers ;  but 
they  are  rather  for  journeying  over  the  vast  surrounding  deserts,  than  for  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Large  swarms  of  bees  are  bred  in  Upper  Egypt ;  while  Ixiwer  Egypt  is  remark- 
able for  a  process  of  batching  fowls  by  artificial  heat,  of  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  the  advantage,  and  which  does  not  produce  such  sound  or  healthy  chickens  as  the 
natural  process.  The  bordering  deserts  contain  the  lion,  the  hyena,  the  anielope,  and  other 
wild  animals  generally  found  throughout  Africa ;  and  in  Upper  Egypt  a  considerable  number 
of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  are  found  in  the  Nile, 

Egypt  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  great  manufeeturtng  country.  With  the  produce  of  her 
Boil  she  purchases  the  fabrics  of  neighbouring  nations,  paiticularfy  at  Ccistantinople ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  every  thing  which  is  imported  thence  is  better  and  more  valued  than 
what  is  made  in  the  country.  There  are,  however,  extensive  manufactures  of  linen,  though 
not  of  that  fine  linen  for  which  Egypt  was  anciently  famous.  Musiin  and  cotton  dresses  aj» 
now  preferred,  as  more  suited  to  the  climate.  The  linen  at  present  manufiictured  consists 
chiefly  of  the  coarser  kind,  for  sheets,  curtains,  towels,  and  sackcloth.  The  large  towns  of 
Lower  Egypt,  particularly  Damictta  and  Mehallet,  are  the  main  seats  of  this  manufiicture, 
which  is  also  carried  on  at  Cairo,  Payoum,  and  Siout  in  Upper  Egypt,  These  are  produced, 
not  merely  for  internal  consumption,  but  large  quantities  are  exported  to  different  parts  of 
Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  Pacha  has  introduced  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
he  successfully  carries  on  by  European  machinery,  and  even  the  steam  engine.  There  are 
also  manufactures  of  carpets  for  sofes  at  Benisuef,  and  of  embroidered  silk  handkerchiefs  at 
Cairo ;  but  none  of  the  articles  there  produced  equal  those  brought  from  India  or  Asia  Minor. 
The  potteries  of  Egypt  are  extensive,  the  mud  or  slime  deposited  by  the  Nile  being  well 
fitted  for  this  purpose.  Prom  it  tjie  Egyptians  fabricate  a  species  of  porous  jars,  which  are 
highly  prized  for  the  propi^rty  ascribed  to  them  of  cooling  and  clarifying  the  water;  every 
thing  which  tends  t«  improve  that  simple  beverage  being  held  in  these  climates  especially 
valuable.  These  jars  appear  to  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  ages,  representations  of 
them  being  found  on  the  most  ancient  monuments. 

Egypt  is  more  favourably  situated  for  foreign  commerce  than  most  other  countries,  as  it 
may  be  said  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  ia  only,  how- 
ever, at  particular  periods  that  its  government  has  alforded  the  necessary  encouragement 
and  protection.  The  Pharaohs,  like  the  other  Oriental  despots,  were  averse  to  navigation 
andforeignintercourseof  every  description.  The  Persian  policy  was  similar.  The  sovereigns 
of  the  Greek  dynasty  were  the  first  who  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  improving 
the  vast  natural  capacities  of  Egypt.  Alexander,  in  founding  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his 
name,  had  evidently  formed  the  design  of  making  it  a  grand  commercial  emporium,  which 
it  soon  became.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  supply  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  its 
rich  dependencies,  with  the  commodities  of  central  and  eastern  AJrica,  and  still  more  of 
India,  occasioned  an  immense  traffic ;  but  on  this  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens  inflicted  a  blow 
from  which  the  country  never  recovered.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese,  indeed,  who  first 
revived  commercial  enterprise  in  Europe,  fiirmed  fectories  in  Egypt,  which  they  made  the 
entrepflt  for  Indian  goods.  But  the  natives  had  no  share  in  these  transactions ;  and,  after 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  land  carriage,  the  difficult  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea,  the  exactions  and  persecutions  to  which  Europeans  were  exposed, 
rendered  it  no  longer  possible  to  compete  with  those  who  conducted  the  traffic  even  by  that 
circuitous  route.  Egypt,  however,  possesses  natural  advantages,  which,  under  an  improving 
and  protecting  administration,  might  again  enable  it  to  engross  a  large  share  of  the  commu- 
.nication  between  Europe  and  India.  Some  efforts,  though  yet  in  their  infency,  are  under- 
stood to  be  actually  making  by  the  Pacha  to  renew  this  intercourse.  As  yet  its  maritime 
trade  is  nearly  confined  f«  the  Mediterranean.  Prom  Damietta  it  exports,  to  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  large  quantities  of  gram,  in  which  shape  the  tribute  was  sen'. 
t:  COTStantinople ;  also  coarse  linens  in  considerable  quantity.    The  commerce  witJi  what 
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nre  called  the  Frank  nations  is  carried  on  entirely  from  Alexandria,  and  by  European 
inerchanta  resident  there ;  but  in  the  .course  of  the  last  two  centuries  it  greatly  declined, 
though  it  has  been  much  augmented  by  its  present  ruler.  He  commits,  however,  the  great 
•irror  of  interfering  in  every  branch,  and  even  becoming  himself  a  partner,  demanding  often 
unreasonable  advantages.  The  internal  trade  is  entirely  carried  on  by  the  Nile  and  its 
branches,  natural  and  artificial,  which  penetrate  to  all  the  great  cities  and  cultivated  trRCts 
of  Egypt.  The  communication  of  Alexandria  with  the  interior  was,  in  eailier  times,  usually 
maintained  by  a  canal  reaching  direct  from  that  city  to  Foua.  After  the  negligence  of  its 
modem  rulers  had  allowed  that  communication  to  be  choked  up,  the  European  goods  landed 
at  Alexandria  were  conveyed  in  boats  to  Rosetta,  and  up  that  western  branch  of  the  Nile. 
The  present  Pacha,  however,  has  restored  this  canal,  forming  a  channel  forty-eight  miles 
long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  feet  deep.  This  important  work  was  executed 
in  1819,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  six  weeks,  by  the  labours  of  250,000  men,  who 
were  violently  impressed  ibr  that  purpose. 

The  most  active  branch  of  Egyptian  commerce,  and  that  which  has  remained  unaffected 
by  political  vicissitudes,  is  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  journeys 
on  every  side  must  be  made  through  immense  tracts  of  desert,  where  they  could  penetrate 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  camel.  The  caravans  which  go  westward  from  Cairo  do  not  penetrate 
beyond  Fezaan,  at  which  emporium  they  obtain,  imported  by  the  merchants  of  that  country 
itself,  the  varied  produce  of  Soudan.  This  caravan  goes  annually,  unless  prevented  by  pecu- 
liar circunis lances,  and  performs  its  journey  in  fifty  days.  Those  which  proceed  southwards 
depart  chiefly  from  Siout;  and  their  destinatbn  is  Darfour  and  Sennaar.  The  caravans  to 
the  tbrmer  country  are  the  most  numerous  and  frequent,  though  still  inferior  to  the  Fezzau 
caravan.  Their  departures  are  very  irregular :  sometimes  there  are  two  in  Ihe  year ;  at  other 
times,  two  or  three  years  pass  without  one.  A  caravan  is  reckoned  largo,  if  it  number  2000 
camels;  some  amount  to  no  more  than  500,  or  even  200.  The  imports  from  all  these  quar- 
ters are  much  the  same.  Gold,  ivory,  senna,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  arc  secondary  objects; 
but  the  main  staple  is  always  slaves.  Egypt  supplies  with  this  unlawftil  commodity  not  only 
its  own  harems,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  all  the  East.  These  slaves,  being  employeil 
chiefly  in  a  domestic  capacity,  are  not  doomed  to  the  same  severe  and  oppressive  labour  as 
those  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  .though  the  services  in  which  they  are  employed 
are  ofl^n  of  a  nature  peculiarly  degrading,  yet,  being  brouoht  near  the  persons  of  the  great, 
they  are  often  raised  to  favour,  ond  even  to  po    e 

The  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  fro  n  tl  e  Mah  met  n  states  of  the  West,  form 
another  branch,  or  at  least  an  auxiliary,  of  co  m  e  Th  se  from  the  interior,  indeed,  go 
by  Nubia,  and  cross  the  Red  Sea  at  Suakim ;  bu  f  m  B  bary  and  particularly  Morocco, 
the  most  populous  and  zealous  Mahometan  count  e  the  d  e  t  route  is  by  Cairo  and  the 
isthmus  of  Suez.  In  all  the  countries  whe  p  Ignma  es  a  e  customary,  it  seems  the 
system  that  they  shall  be  so  ftr  turned  to  p  ht,  as  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  Traffic 
becomes,  thus,  a  joint  object  with  religion,  and  is  carried  on  probably  for  more  moderate 
gains  than  if  its  dangers  and  hardships  were  undertaken  solely  for  the  benefits  accruing 
from  itself.  The  hostile  occupation  of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  by  the  Waha- 
bees,  interrupted  for  some  time  this  intercourse,  which  has  been  re-opened,  however,  since 
the  occupation  of  that  territory  by  ihe  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

Sect,  VL — Civil  and  Social  State. 

Tlie  estimates  of  the  population  of  Egypt  have  been  extremely  various;  nor  are  we 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  any  accurate  census ;  but  the  most  careful  recent 
estimates  seem  to  fix  it  at  about  2,500,000.  The  most  detailed  one,  which  seems  to  have 
heen  made  with  diligence,  makes,  of  Copts,  160,000;  Arab  Fellahs,  2,250,000;  Bedouin 
Arabs,  150,000;  Arabian  Greeks,  2.5,000;  Jews,  20,000;  Syrians,  20,000;  Armenians, 
10,000;  Turks  and  Albanians,  20,000;  Pranks,  or  European  Christians,  4000;  Mamelukes, 
500;  Ethiopians,  7500. 

Egypt  has  long  been  occupied  by  races  of  various  origin,  who  have  retained  their  dia- 
tinguishing  characteristics  with  the  constancy  peculiar  to  Oriental  nations.  The  Mame- 
luke, making  his  boast  of  being  a  purchased  slave,  lived  for  centuries  by  the  side  of  the 
Arab,  proud  of  his  freedom  and  ancient  family.  The  Mamelukes,- however,  are  now  expel- 
led ;  and  the  leading  races  consist  of  the  Copts,  the  Arabs,  and  Ihe  Turks. 

The  Copts,  though  not  supposed  to  exceed  160,000  individuals,  and  of  no  political  import- 
ance, are  by  much  the  most  ancient,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  native  race.  The 
sculptures  on  the  most  ancient  monumenla  represent  under  the  same  form  and  features  the 
original  Egyptians,  when  that  country  was  ruled  by  lis  native  kings.  The  word  Copt  seema 
even  a  corruption  of  the  middle  syllable  of'the  word  Egyptian.  Some  authors,  and  Volney 
among  the  rest,  have  represented  their  features  to  be  substantially  the  same  with  those  of 
the  negro;  but  this  seems  refuted  by  the  observation  of  Brown,  and  the  minute  anatomical 
examination  of  Baron  Larrey.  The  latter  considers  them  as  exhibiting,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, the   characteristic   features  of  tiie  Nubian  and  Abyssinian — their  akin  of  a  dusky 
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vellow;  thoir  countenance,  full  without  being  puffed;  their  eyes  tine,  limpid,  opening-  in 
the  form  of  an  almond,  and  with  a  languishing-  look ;  the  nose  almost  straight,  rounded  at 
the  tip ;  the  nostrils  dilated ;  the  month  middle^ized ;  the  lips  thick,  but  less  so  than  those 
of  the  negroes,  and  not,  like  theirs,  thrown  back;  the  beard  and  hair  black  and  bushy,  hut 
not  woolly,  (Description  Hislorique,  Etat  Moderae,  ii.  3.)  In  their  character,  they  too 
much  resemble  those  who,  being  treated  with  scorn  by  others,  can  with  difficulty  learn  to 
respect  themselves.  As  usual  with  degraded  races  in  barbarous  countries,  they  are  employ- 
ed in  those  branches  of  trade  and  accounts  which  are  repugnant  to  the  turbulent  pride  of 
the  ruling  people.  For  want  of  others  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity  or  application, 
their  oppressors  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  them  as  stewards,  superintendents, 
collectors  of  the  revenue,  keepers  of  registers,  &.c.  r  and  various  branches  of  trade  are  in 
theu-  hands.  They  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  exercise  these  functions  in  the  same 
honourable  and  respectable  maimer  as  if  the  employments,  and  those  who  practised  them, 
were  the  objects  of  public  esteem.  The  Copts  are  represented  as  crafly,  covetous,  cring- 
ing, and  addicted  to  mean  sensual  indulgences.  They  are,  however,  a  peaceable-  race,  and 
are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  their  domestic  attachments.  Though  they  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  their  chief  seat  ia  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  whole  towns 
are  peopled  by  them. 

The  most  numerous  part  of  the  population,  being  that  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
agriculture,  consists  of  Arabs,  whom  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt  has  attracted  from  all  the 
surrounding  regions  of  desert.  Lower  Egypt  has  been  peopled  chiefly  from  Arabia  and  the 
shores  of  the  ^d  Sea ;  Upper  Egypt  from  the  tracts  of  Africa  which  lie  to  the  west  and 
south.  These  cultivating  Arabs,  cajled  Fellahs,  retain  much  both  of  the  features  and 
character  of  their  original  tribes;  an  oval  countenance,  dark  skin,  large  forehead,  and  small 
sparkling  eyes.  Neither  have  they,  by  any  meaiis,  lost  that  pride,  attachment  to  kindred 
■id  ancestry,  and  vindictive  spirit,  which  distinguish  the  independent  sheiks  of  the  desert. 
Jn  the  whole,  however,  their  conduct  is  much  more  settled  and  peaceable ;  indeed,  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  Delta,  they  have  contracted  dissolute  and  irregular  habits,  which  seem 
to  have  prevailed  from  antiquity  in  that  part  of  Egypt. 

The  Mamelukes  can  claim  little  notice  here,  since  the  vigorous  though  cruel  policy  of 
Mohammed  Ali  has  finally  rooted  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  scarcely  allowed  them  to  find 
refuge  in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  African  continent.  This  extraordinary  race,  without 
kindred,  witliout  progeny,  consisting  of  slaves  imported  from  a  remote  country,  and  raised 
by  the  ill-earned  favour  of  their  masters  (o  the  most  distinguished  posts,  formed  the- most 
prominent  part  of  the  Egyptian  population.  Their  bravery,  their  splendour,  thoir  incessant 
conflicts  with  each  other  and  with  the  Turks,  gave  to  Egypt  a  stirring  and  picturesque 
aspect,  which  no  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  exhibited.  This  sort  of  uiterest,  how- 
ever, very  poorly  compensated  for  the  license  and  disorder  with  which  they  continually 
afllicted  the  country,  and  for  the  interruption  which  they  occasioned  to  all  regular  industry 
Their  extinction,  therefore,  may  well  be  considered  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  an 
omen  of  better  times. 

The  Turks,  though  the  least  numerous  part  of  the  population,  are  highly  important,  as 
having  been  always  nominally,  and  as  being  now  really,  the  masters  of  the  country.  In 
their  general  features  they  do  not  differ  from  those  who  inherit  the  rest  of  the  empire.  This 
small  portion,  however,  the  instruments  of  a  despotic  government,  and  who  all  either  pos- 
sess or  aun  at  political  power,  do  not  afibrd  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Turkisli  character. 
Among  no  description  of  men,  perhaps,  exists  a  more  entire  disregard  of  principle,  than 
among  the  oflicers  of  a  despotic  government,  who,  in  seeking  to  rise,  are  accustomed  to 
resort  to  every  means  of  violence  or  fraud.  Spending  most  of  their  time  in  a  gloomy  retire- 
ment, they  brood  in  silence  over  then-  dark  machinations,  and  are  continuSly  revolving 
schemes  for  circumventing  and  destroying  each  other.  The  present  Pacha  has  not  much 
to  boast  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  atlamed  his  actual  supremacy;  though  he  has 
certainly  used  it  in  a  great  degree  tor  the  benefit  of  those  placed  under  his  government. 
The  troops  by  which  Egypt  is  held  in  subjection  have  consisted  chiefly  of  the  turbulent  race 
of  Arnaots,  or  Albanians;  but  the  Pacha  has  recently  recruited  his  armies  from  all  classes, 
particularly  the  Arabs,  and  even  the  negroes  brought  from  the  interior. 

There  are  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  in  Egypt,  but  scarcely  in  suflicient  number  to 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  strangers  settled  in  the  country.  The  Jews  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  supplanted  by  the  Copts,  a  similarly  oppressed  race,  in  all  those  branches  of  traffic 
which  usually  devolve  upon  them  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  is  the  Mahometan,  exercised  with  all  its  accustomed  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  The  Copts,  who  protess  Christianity,  are  subjected  to  a  special  tribute  or  poll- 
tax,  and  are  excluded  from  all  public  employments,  except  tliose  in  which  their  exclusive 
qualifications  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  them.  They  belong  to  the  Eutychian 
sect,  or  that  of  the  Jacobites,  who  differ  in  several  respects  from  Uiose  professing  the  Greek 
religion,  whom  they  regard  with  peculiar  antipathy.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  is  con- 
eidered  as  the  head  of  tiiis  s^ct,  the  religion  of  which  is  also  that  of  Abyssinia,    The  Copts 
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have  a  considerable  number  of  convents,  particularly  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  desert  of  tha 
lakes  of  na'jun.     Celibacy,  however,  is  not  absolutely  required  of  the  inmates.     Pococke 


s  to  have  rated  very  low  their  practical  religion,  alleging  thai  it  consists  merely  ir 

reciting  their  long  services,  without  tlie  least  appearance  of  understanding  or  devotion,  anc 
in  the  strict  observance  of  their  frequent  fests.     The  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  is  retained. 


The  only  language  peculiar  to  Egypt  is  tJie  Coptic.  Unlike  Ihe  Oriental  tongues,  which 
appear  little  more  than  dialects  of  one  original  language,  the  Coptic  has  only  tjiint  analogies 
*ith  any  other,  lis  basis  appears  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  in  every  respect 
were  much  insulated  from  the  surrounding  nations.  It  ceased  to  be  s[K)ken  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenih  century,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Arabic,  but  it  is  still  used  in  the 
liturgy  and  sacred  books  of  the  Coptic  church.  The  Coptic  differs  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian only  by  the  great  admixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  with  some  Latin,  introduced  during 
the  successive  domination  of  Ihe  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabs. 

Science  and  literature  throughout  Egypt  were  lately  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In  their  loftiest 
flights  the  Egyptians  made  no  higher  attainments  than  those  of  reading,  writing,  and  cast- 
ing accounts.  Even  these  humble  elements  were  disdained  by  the  ruling  powers,  and  only 
taught  to  a  few  of  their  domestic  slaves,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  transacting  certain  branches 
of  business.  Some  improvisatory  reciters  of  tales  and  verse,  and  some  practitioners  in 
astrology,  formed  the  only  members  of  the  society  who  employed  themselves  in  any  thing 
that  partook  of  intellectual  exertion.  Of  late  the  Pacha  has  made  great  efforts  to  introduce 
European  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  mechanical  arts;  printing-presses  have  been 
established  under  his  direction,  and  even  a  newspaper  has  begun  to  be  published. 

Oriental  manners,  by  the  gloomy  seclusion  which  is  inherent  in  them,  greatly  circum- 
scribe what  are  called  public  amusements  The  coftue  houses  are  much  resorted  to  b;y  the 
midd I mg  classes  who  there  spend  their  time  m  listless  indolence,  beguiJe  it  by  occasional 
conversation  or  by  listening  to  the  story  tellers  with  which  Arabia  supplies  all  the  coun- 
tries on  which  it  borders.  The  baths 
{Jii;  "66  )  are  places  of  habitual  resort, 
b  th  for  I  ealth  and  pleasure,  and  the  ablu- 
tion be  ng  accompanied  with  skilful  and 
geille  friPt  01  has  been  described  as  pro- 
ducing the  most  voluptuous  sensations. 
Tie  women,  here  chiefly  mingle  in  societv 
wiih  each  other,  and  sometimes,  as  la 
alleged  find  opportunities  for  intrisrue.  In 
the  large  towns,  parlJcularly  of  I^iwer 
Egypt,  the  <dmes,  or  dancing-girl st  attract 
numerous  audiences  by  their  exhibitions; 
the  grace  and  skill  of  which  are  variously 
teportel  but  they  are  universally  said  to 
,sj,g_,_^^=_,_^^,^__^^^_  roan  ?<"'\.   a   total   disregard   of  decorum, 

EsipUanBuih  The  great  <ieldom  appear  in  public,  unless 

on   occas  ons   of   public   procession ;  and 
tlieir  leisure  is  spent  chiefly  m  the  indolent  seclusion  of  the  harem. 

The  Egyptians  are  not  much  encumbered  with  dress.  The  most  commcai  and  seemingly 
themost  ancient  article  of  apparel,  consists  of  a  Imen  or  cotton  shirt  with  wide  sleeves, 
over  which  is  a  brown  woollen  cloak  or  coat.  The  rich  throw  over  all  a  fine  white  veat^ 
ment,  of  the  form  of  a  surplice,  which,  being  worn  on  solemn  occasions,  is  supposed  io  have 
served  aa  a  pattern  for  the  upper  vestment  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  linen  was  the  only  material  used  for  stately  and  sacred  apparel;  but  cotton  now, 
to  a  great  extent,  supplies  its  place.  Some  of  the  poorer  classes  wear  nothing  but  a  blanket 
or  wrapper  of  wool  or  cotton  cloth.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  nearly  similar ;  but  much 
of  it  is  made  of  silk,  and  they  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  face  with  a  eauze  veil.  The 
usual  head-dress  is  Uie  turban,  confined,  however,  to  the  higher  ranks,  ana  not  allowed  to 
be  worn  by  the  inferior  classes,  who  merely  cover  their  heads  with  the  red  woollen  caps 
common  ail  over  Barbary. 

The  Egyptians  of  every  class  are  temperate  in  respect  to  food,  and  even  the  richest  lake 
no  pride,  nor  perhaps  mtich  delight,  in  the  luxury  of  the  table.  Their  dishes  consist  of 
pillau,  soups,  stews,  made  particularly  of  onions,  cucumbers,  and  other  cold  vegetables, 
mixed  with  meat  cut  in  small  pieces.  The  Barbary  cuscosoo,  which  is  a  dish  of  this  deserip 
tion,  is  not  unfrequent.  On  groat  occasions,  however,  a  whole  sheep  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  festive  board.  The  poorer  classes  content  themselves  with  dipping  their  bread 
in  oil  or  sour  milk.  The  fasts  in  general  are  rigidly  observed,  and,  during  several  of  the 
hottest  months,  even  the  rich  restrict  themselves  almost  entirely  to  vegetable  food.  The 
use  of  opium,  so  general  in  Turkey,  is  superseded  in  a  great  measure  by  that  of  wine,  in 
which  the  people  in  this  country,  even 'the  Turks,  indulge  with  much  less  scruple  than 
those  of  otlier  parts  of  the  empire.    The  lower  ranks  make  a  preparation  from  the  buds  of 
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hemp,  which  produces  effects  nearly  ei 
barley  a  species  of  beer  called  houza,  U 
of  Herodotus  seems  to  apply. 


■f  of  opi  iin      They  prepare  also  from 
n  ancient  E;rvptian  liquor,  an  allusion 


Seot,  VII  — Local  Geography 
The  only  division  of  Egypt  which  can  be  considered  as  permanent  or  important  is  that 
made  by  nature  into  three  great  portions  —1  Bahireh,  or  Lower  Egypt,  composed  of  the 
Delta,  or  territory  on  the  coast,  and  including  the  great  sea-ports  of  Alexandria,  Bosetia 
and  Damietta.  2.  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt;  where  the  Nile,  though  no  longer  spreading 
into  branches,  flows  through  a  broad  and  fertile  volley.  In  this  quarter  are  situated  Cairo 
the  capitol,  the  Pyramids,  and  Fayoum.  3.  The  Said,  called  partly  also  the  Thebaid,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  wiiere  tlie  Nile,  bordered  by  hills,  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  coutamin!; 
not  any  great  cities,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  edifices  and  m~ ■ 


We  shall  begi 


SuBSECT.  I. — The  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt. 
r  survey  with  Alexandria  {Jig.  767.), 


capital  of 


Egypt,  and  ono  of  the  most 
cekbrated  cities  of  the  an., 
cient  world.  Even  now  it 
forms  the  link  by  which  Egypt 
la  united  with  the  statM  of 
Europe.  Its  founder  the 
celebrated  conquero''  whose 
name  it  bears,  chose  this  site 
as  the  most  fevcirable  for 
commerce ;  and  t  became 
Alenndna  the    emporium   of    the   most 

splendid  and  important  of  the 
then  existing  branches,  that  with  India,  The  merchandise  being  brought  up  (he  Red  Sea 
to  Berenice,  thence  transported  acro^  the  desert,  was  carried  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria, 
and  thence  distributed  throughou  he  West  Alesondria,  when  it  became  the  splendid  and 
polished  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  almost  superseded  Athens  as  a  literary  metropolis.  Even 
when  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  it  was  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire,  and  a  grand 
centre  of  religions  and  political  faction.  It  received  a  mortal  blow  from  the  invasion  of 
rtie  Saracens,  who  not  only  crushed  the  general  civilization  of  Egypt,  but  showed  an  early 
preference  for  Cairo,  which  connected  them  with  Syria,  Arabia,  and  their  other  Eastern 
kingdoms.  Alexandria,  however,  still  continued  to  flourish,  so  long  as  it  was  the  channel 
of  the  Indian  trade  ;  but  when  this  took  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  sunk 
altogether,  and  exists  now  only  aa  the  medium  of  that  limited  intercourse,  carried  on 
between  Egypt  and  the  Frank  or  Christian  states.  Its  population,  once  estimated  at,300,000, 
is  dwindled  so  low,  that  some  do  not  suppose  the  amount  of  inhabitants  to  exceed  5000. 
This,  however,  was  doubtless  too  low,  even  before  the  late  improvements  of  the  Pacha,  who 
has  re-opened  its  water  communication  with  the  Nile,  and  established  an  arsenal,  in  which 
1600  carpenters,  and  other  artisans,  are  said  to  be  employed.  The  present  numlrer  is  sup- 
posed not  to  fell  short  of  30,000.  Not  withstand  bg  this  limited  population,  it  presents  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  East.  lis  traffic  draws  to  it,  as  to  a  common  centre,  the  different 
classes,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  Syria,  and  all  the  levant ;  who  all  retain  their  own  cos- 
tume and  habits  of  life,  without  (he  least  mixture  or  accommodation  either  to  each  other,  or 
to  the  Europeans  with  whom  they  here  meet 

The  approach  to  Alexandria  from  the  west  is  attended  with  some  danger,  on  account  of 
the  flat  and  onifonn  character  of  the  coast,  which  alfords  no  objects  to  guide  the  mariner. 
The  first  landmark  b  formed  by  two  turreted  eminences  called  Abousir,  or  the  tower  of  the 
Arabs.  On  a  nearer  approach,  Pompey's  pillar  affords  a  more  precise  mark.  There  ore 
no  longer  any  traces  of  the  celebrated  Pharos,  and  even  its  site  is  doubtful.  Two  harbours 
are  found,  the  old  and  the  new;  the  former  is  commodious,  though  of  somewhat  difficult 
entrance;  it  was  formerly  exclusively  reserved  for  the  followers  of  the  prophet;  and  Euro- 
peans were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  new  harbour,  which  has  a  rocky  bottom, 
and  affords  very  imperfect  shelter,  but  this  restriction  no  longer  exists.  The  new  .'-..exan- 
dria  is  built  entirely  outside  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  to  which  it  forms  only  a  suburb.  The 
traveller  finds  here  nothing  corl^spondent  \a  those  magnificent  ideas  which  history  had  led 
him  to  form.  1(b  aspect  is  mean,  gloomj',  and  dirty;  and  it  presents  no  striking  or  oma- 
mental  edifice.  A  number  of  granite  pillars  have,  indeed,  been  brought  thither  from  the 
ancient  Alexandria ;  but  they  are  only  employed  to  adorn  the  interior  courts  of  the  princi- 
pal houses.  Immediately  on  quitting  these  modem  precincts,  however,  all  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  Alexandria  bursts  upon  the  view.  A  vast  plain  is  seen  covered  with  its  ruins , 
broken  walls,  fronts  crumbled  down,  roofs  ftllen,  battlements  decayed,  ancient  columns,  and 
modem  tombs.  Tliese  objects  are  intermingled  with  palm  trees  and  nopals:  while  owls. 
Vol.  U.  47  8U 
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bats,  and  jackals,  are  the  only  living  creatQrea  to  be  met  with.      The  rem         n   j  bo 

traced  of  tliose  immense  reservoirs  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  b.  h         d   nk  ng 

and  for  gardens.     The  whole  ground  on  which  Alesanclria  stood  was  eji  a  a  ed  to      rm 

th  m  N      were  at  a  particular  season  solemnly  adm    ed    nlo     em 

O  m  re  sufficient  for  modem  supply.     From   h  m  y    f 

th  te  a  mile  along  the  coast  a  range  of  tomb  m   h     ock 

ontained  three  bodies.     These  moniimen  s,  h  ,    o 

h  as  me  of  Necropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead,  have  Leen  almost 

tr    pe  probably  by  the  Arabs,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  finding 

it  Alexandria  presents,  three  objects,  remabing  still 
it  celebrated  is  Pompey's  pillar  {fig.  768.).  It  seems 
clear  that  this  title  is  modern,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  under  one  of  the  emperorfij  per- 
haps Diocletian.  The  general  impression  of  its 
loftiness  seems  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its 
insulated  position  on  a  level  plain.  Pococlfe  does 
not  reckon  the  height  at  more  than  117  feet;  and 
more  modern  estimates  reduce  it  to  94  or  95.  The 
pedestal,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital  consist  each  of 
a  mass  of  the  finest  granite.  Some  travellers 
have  described  it  as  the  finest  column  in  the  world 
as  to  workmanship ;  but  Denon  rates  it  much  lower 
in  this  respect ;  conceiving  that  the  only  beauty 
is  in  the  shaft,  and  that  neither  the  pedestal  nor 
the  capital  have  any  peculiar  merit.  The  other 
objects  worthy  of  particular  notice  are  the  two 
obelisks,  fancifully  called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  of 
^,      ^  which  one  only  {fig.  7S6.)  is  standing.    Thej 

consist  each  ol  a  single  block  of  granite,  about 
fill      g      ee  an  ply  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  whence  it  has  been  infer- 

red thai  they  could  not  originally  belong  to  a  Greek  city,  but  were  brought  down  from  some 
of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Alexandria  is  situated  upon  a  long  narrow  ridge  of  land,  separating  the  large  lase 
MareotJs  from  the  Mediterranean.,  This  lake,  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  is  upwards  of 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  its  extreme  breadth ;  but  its  western  part,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  sea,  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles  broad.  It  was  nearly  dry  when  the 
English,  in  the  campaign  of  1801,  admitted  the  sea  into  it,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the 
French  army  from  Cairo.  It  is  still  very  shallow,  and  is  passed  in  many  places  by  fords,  or 
upon  causeways  constructed  by  the  Arabs.  This  lake,  on  the  west  and  south,  is  surround- 
ed by  extensive  deserts,  abandoned  to  the  Arabs,  which  insulate  Alexandria  from  the 
inhabited  part  of  Egypt.  It  was  otherwise  in  ancient  times.  This  tract  formed  then  the 
Mareotic  name,  within  the  precincts  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  towns  are  enumer- 
ated by  Ptolemy.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  peculiarly  crowded  with  convents,  the 
inmates  of  which  sought  this  as  a  retired  situation,  and  as  affording  refuge  from  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Arians  and  other  sectaries.  The  Emperor  Valens,  when  he  compelled  the 
monks  of  Egypt  to  military  service,  is  said  to  have  levied  in  this  district  no  less  than  SflfKi 
recruits.  Gratien  Lepere,  in  making  a  survey  round  the  lake,  found  the  territory  every- 
where covered  with  verdure  and  shrubs,  and  capable  of  culture.  (D^cription  de  I'Egypte 
Modernc,  ii.  10 — 30.)  He  found  also  (he  remains  of  cities,  bearing  indications  of  former 
importance.  Among  these  were  two,  at  a  little  distance  isara  each  other,  on  the  neck  of 
land  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  They  appear  to  bo  those  to  which  the  ancients  gave 
the  common  name  of  Taposiris,  and  are  situated  near  that  well-built  column,  called  Koum 
Abousir,  or  Tower  of  the  Arabs,  which  serves  still  as  a  beacon.  They  found  also  a  large 
ornamented  building,  about  260  feet  square,  the  destination  of  which  seemed  uncertain.  In 
the  valleys  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  appeared  the  remains  of  four  towns,  dis- 
tant a  very  few  miles  from  each  other.  On  tlie  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  near  a  sp-it 
called  Abou-el-Kheyr,  a  double  wall,  large  and  well-built  moles,  and  an  extensive  surfecu 
covered  with  fragments  and  rubbish,  mark  the  site  of  an  important  commercial  city,  which 
was  doubtless  the  ancient  Marea,  Nothing  but  culture,  and  the  restoration  of  some  of  the 
old  canals,  seems  wanting  to  restore  fertility  end  population  to  this  districl.  Tlie  great 
obstacle  would  arise  from  the  Arabs,  large  bodies  of  whom  are  now  in  full  possession  of  it, 
and  whose  habits  of  restless  and  desultory  warfare  would  render  it  very  difficult  either  to 
drive  them  back,  or  to  fix  them  as  cultivators. 

The  province  of  Bahireh,  the  most  western  of  the  Delta,  is  traversed  by  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  which  separates  from  the  Nile,  near  Rahmanieh,  a  town  of  some  magnitude, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  which  the  French,  in  1801,  converted  into  a  fortififtd  post,  but 
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>vere  obli^d  to  surrender  it  to  tJie  British  army  under  General  Hiitc  ns  n  Tli  d  t 
IS  lesa  watered  than  other  parts  of  the  Delta ;  and  its  chief  product  s  co  tun  he  n  a  ke 
for  which  dives  some  importance  to  Damanhnur,  situated  in  the  hear  o  tho  p  o  nc  In 
ascending'  the  Nile,  the  canals  derived  from  it  cease,  and  cultivation  s  nea  y  co  li  cd  o 
its  immediate  banks.  Teraneh,  affording-  the  nearest  point  of  water  co  nmun  ca  on  o  he 
Jakes  of  natron,  exports  from  -3500  to  4000  tons  of  that  article,  1  eflj  o  Mars  es 
Wardan  is  the  most  southerly  port,  whence  vessels  may  reach  Caiio  in  twenty  four  hours. 

F  on  Alexandria,  the  ridge  of  land  between  Mareotis  and  the  sea  extends  eastward,  ani 
IS  p  oiontred  by  the  lake  Maadie,  or  Ahoukir,  till  it  reaches  the  CRstle  of  Aboukir,  on  the 
othe  s  de  of  which  is  the  bay  of  that  name.  This  line  of  coast,  and  this  bay,  are  rendered 
iJlu  t  0  s  by  glorious  events  in  British  history ;  the  victories  of  Nelson  and  Abercromby 
Nea  the  termination  of  Lake  Maadie  commences  that  of  Edko,  about  fifteen  miles  long 
coramu  eating  with  tlie  sea  at  its  western  point,  but  afterwards  separated  from  it  by  a  long 
ine  f  ba  ren  coast  composed  of  shifting  sands.  The  path  through  them  is  pointed  out  to  the 
tra  II  by  columns  at  regular  distances  of  half  a  mile,  within  each  of  which  is  placed,  for 
his  refreshment,  a  vase  of  water.  After  accomplishing  this  dreary  journey,  ho  arrfves  at 
Eosetta. 

Rosetta  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
which  enclose  the  pnJvmce  of  Garbieh,  the  only  portion  of  Egypt  which  is  now  strictly  Del- 
taic. While  the  canal  of  Alexandria  ceased  to  be  navigable,  Rosetta  became  the  only  me- 
dium of  communication  for  that  city  with  Cairo  and  Upper  Egypt ;  the  goods  landed  at  Alex- 
andria being  conveyed  thither  in  boats.  The  town  itself,  being  situated  on  ibe  western 
bank,  is  surrounded  by  barren  sand  hills,  which  here  form  the  boundary  of  the  sea;  but  it 
enjoys  on  the  other  side  the  view  of  the  blooramg  groves  and  rich  gardens  of  the  Delta. 
Rosetta  is  better  built  tlian  Alexandria;  the  materials  are  of  brick;  and  though  the  streets 
are,  as  usual  in  Egypt,  narrow  and  gloomy,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  when  compared  with  o'ther 
Oriental  towns,  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  A  considerable  manufacture  of  striped 
and  coarse  linens  is  carried  on ;  but  its  wealth  and  population  (supposed  about  15,000)  are 
rather  on  the  decline.  Even  the  recent  improvements,  including  the  restoration  of  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  have  rather  tended  to  remove  the  commerce  which  formerly  centred 

_  In  ascendmg  the  Rosetta  branch,  we  come  first  to  Metouhis,  a  large  town,  noted  for  the 
dissolute  character  of  its  inhabitants,  farther  up  is  Foua,  once  distinguished  as  the  entre- 
p6t  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  consequence  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  canals, 
It  has  been  supplanted  by  Rosetta  in  this  trade  ;  and  having  greatly  declmed  in  consequence, 
only  a  small  part  of  its  wide  circuit  is  now  inhabited.  The  canal  of  Hashabi,  derived  from 
the  head  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  ending  at  the  lake  Bourlos,  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
that  branch  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  communicates  with  it  by  several  chan- 
nels. On  this  blanch,  at  a  village,  still  called  Sa  el  Hadjar,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Sais,  once  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  original  seat  of  the  colony  by  which 
Athens  was  said  to  have  been  founded.  An  enclosure  ofmore  than  half  a  mile  square, 
covered  with  rubbish  and  fi'agments  of  every  description,  still  attests  its  ancient  grandeur. 

Farther  to  the  south,  about  ten  miles  east  from  this  branch  of  the  Nile,  ia  Tanla,  con- 
Bidered  the  most  populous  town  of  the  Delta,  though  it  does  not  contain  above  10,000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  pilgrims  Irequenting  the  tomb  of  Seid  Ahmed  el 
Bedaouy,  who  died  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  such  an  odour  of  sanctity  as  rendered  his 
shrine  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  Oriental  devotees.  There,  at  a  particu- 
lar season,  an  assemblage  takes  place,  from  Egypt,  Barbary,  Abyssinia,  and  even  from  Dar- 
four,  of  not  less  than  150,000  persons.  Accordmg  lo  the  Eastern  custom,  trade  is  combined 
with  superstition ;  and,  when  the  acts  of  devotion  terminate,  a  most  extensive  fair  succeeds. 
A  tumultuous  and  often  disorderly  festival  closes  the  scene.  The  mosque,  buiit  by  the 
Sultan  Melik  el  Nasser,  in  honour  of  the  saint,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of 
modern  Egypt  This  city  is  observed  to  be  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  Cairo,  Damietta, 
and  Rosetta, 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  Delta,  consistmg  of  the  angular  space  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches,  is  called  Menoufieh,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fertile 
portions  of  Egypt.  It  is  traversed  by  a  broad  canal  from  one  branch  to  thootiier;  and 
though  at  each  inundation  it  is  completely  overflowed,  the  waters  do  not  remain  so  long,  or 
prove  so  injurious  ia  health,  as  in  the  lower  districts.  Menouf,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  some 
importance. 

In  descending  tlie  branch  of  Damietta,  we  find  it,  like  that  of  Rosetta,  accompanied  by  a. 
parallel  canal,  called,  in  its  early  course,  that  of  Karinein,  and  afterwards  that  of  Melyg 
At  this  last  village,  it  throws  a  branch  across  the  Delta,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  lalte 
Bourlos.  It  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Sebeimytic  branch,  and,  in  fact,  presents  no  appear- 
ance of  having  been  formed  by  art.  The  shores  of  the  Nile  are  still  more  fertile  and  beau- 
tifiil  here  than  on  the  opposite  branch;  and  at  the  distance  of  every  two  or  three  miles  oc- 
curs a  large  tov,-n  or  village,  embosomed  in  palm  trees.   Among  tliese  may  be  noticed  Boiiat 
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hassar,  to  tho  north  of  which  appear  traces  of  a  large  ancient  city,  enclosed  between  wo 
circular  mounds,  defending  it  against  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  the  site,  as  Pococke  i?up- 
poaes,  of  the  ancient  Bubaslie.  The  next  place  of  importance  is  Abonsir,  a  well-built  town,  where 
considerable  remains  give  some  support  to  the  opinion  of  D'Anville,  who  pronounces  it  to  be 
the  site  of  Busiris,  anciently  celebrated  for  a  magniflcent  festival  held  in  honour  of  Isis, 
About  five  miles  below  is  Semenhoud,  a  very  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade, 
for  which  its  situation  upon  the  Nile,  and  connection  by  several  channels  with  the  canal  of 
Karinein,  and  with  Mehallet,  is  very  fevourable.  It  appears  to  contain  4000  or  5000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  usually  considered  as  the  ancient  Sebennytus;  on  which,  indeed,  Pococke 
observes,  thafthe  latter  might  be  on  the  Sebennytic  branch,  but  Boys-Ayme  remarfts,  that 
the  adjacent  ruins  actually  extend  westward  as  fer  as  the  canal  of  Karinein.  On  that  canal, 
about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Semenhoud,  is  Mehallet,  considered  the  capital  of  the  Delta, 
and  the  most  industrious  and  manufacturing  town  in  all  E"ypt.  The  chief  fabrics  are  those 
of  silk,  and  particularly  a  sort  of  Iben  handkerchiefs  with  silk  borders,  used  in  the  baths, 
with  which  this  city  supplies  the  whole  country.  The  manners,  however,  appear  to  be  very 
licentious;  disorderly  females  are  particularly  numerous,  and  are  allowed  a  degree  of  liberty 
which  is  denied  them  in  otJier  Egyptian  cities.  Farther  to  the  north,  on.  the  same  canal,  are 
theruinaofBahbeys,  the  most  splendid  in  the  Delta,  In  tJie  centre  of  an  enclosure  of  brick, 
about  1200  feet  by  800,  are  the  remains  of  a  grand  edifice,  160  feet  by  100.  It  consists  of 
a  confused  mass  of  granite,  amon^  which  are  distinguished  trunks  of  columns,  and  the  re- 
mains of  capitals  with  the  head  of  Isis,  all  covered  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief  most  care- 
fully executed.  Thesefragmentsoonsistofthelinestredgranitebroaght  from  the  quarries 
of  Syene.  Farther  down  on  the  Nile  is  the  large  town  of  Mansoura,  celebrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  crusades  for  two  great  battles,  in  one  of  which  St  Louis  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Lastly,  four  or  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  city  of  Damietta, 
which,  though  on  the  eastern  bank,  belongs  properly  to  the  interior  Delta,  as  forming  the 
chief  market  for  its  productions.  Rice  of  excellent  qoalitv,  and  in  great  abundance,  is 
grown  in  its  vicinity,  and,  with  coffee  brought  up  the  Red  Sett,  forms  the  staple  article  of 
export  to  Syria  and  the  Levant.  Tobacco  and  soap  are  imported  ftom  Syria ;  and  luxuries 
of  all  kinds  from  Constantinople.  The  town  is  large,  but  ill  built  and  without  ornament.  It 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  janissaries,  and  devoted  to  trade,  of  which  a  great  part 
is  contraband.  The  people  ore  said  to  be  the  very  worst  in  all  Turltey,  and  to  have  a  par- 
ticular hostility  to  Christians,  which  seems  to  have  descended  from  theirancestorsinlhelime 
Cff  the  Crusades.  Damietta  his  no  harbour ;  vessels  anchor  in  a  road  by  no  means  remarka- 
bly safe,  at  the  mouth  of  .the  riviT,  and  the  goods  are  brought  up  in  boats. 

The  base  of  the  Delta,  of  th>S  coast  between  Eosetta  and  Damietta,  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. It  consists,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  of  desert  and  marshy  sand,  and  more  than 
half  its  breadth  is  filled  by  the  lake  Bourlos,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth, 
L.he  Mareotis  and  Edko,  it  is  shallow,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  ridge,  pene- 
trated only  in  one  point  by  a  channel,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Sebennytic 
brancL  This  wild  tract,  the  ancient  Etearchis^is  described  in  history  as  having  repeatedly 
afforded  refuge  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  when  driven  from  the  throne  by  foreign  invasion  or 
ny  insurrection.  It  is  still  inhabited  by  a  race  of  bqld  and  rude  fishermen,  who  hold  them- " 
selves  nearly  independent  of  the  national  authorities. 

The  last  division  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  one  of  comparatively  little  modem  importance,  i' 
Ihe  province  of  Charkieb,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  consequently  be- 
yond any  channel  which  can  now  be  considered  as  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times,  however,  it 
was  traversed  by  two  great  branches,  the  Tanitic  and  Pelusiac,  flowing  into  the  lake  Men- 
zftleb.  Their  channel  may  still  be  traced.  M.  Malus  traversed  the  whole  Tanitic  branch, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  canal  of  Moez,  from  the  village  about  thirtytmiles  north 
of  Cairo,  at  which  it  strikes  off  from  the  canal  of  Damietta.  In  the  lower  part  it  changes 
to  San,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Tanis.  It  is  navigable  along  its  whole  length 
for  small  barks,  and,  when  the  Nile  is  high,  even  for  vessels  of  some  size.  It  would  be 
easy  for  an  active  government  to  restore  it  to  all  ils  former  importance.  Even  now  it  affords 
large  means  of  irrigation,  and  consequently  supports  a  considerable  culture  and  population. 
The  upper  hanks  are  exceedmgly  fertile,  and  even  the  lower  contain  many  fine  villages, 
though  they  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  the  flrequent  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  Not  only 
is  every  village  fortified,  but  fl^m  place  to  place  along  the  Nile  are  erected  towers,  withou. 
entrance  or  Vvindows ;  and  into  these  strong-holds,  on  the  approach  of  a  band,  the  inhabit- 
ants witli  their  most  precious  effects  are  hoisted  up  by  ropes,  and  kept  till  the  danger  be 
past  Eighteen  miles  below  the  commencement  of  the  canal,  Malus  found  immense  ruins, 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pococke,  he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Bubastis.  Enormous 
masses  of  granite,  more  or  less  mutilated,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  were  heaped 
together  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

The  course  of  the  most  easterly  or  Pelusiac  branch  may  also  be  still  traced,  though  much 
more  imperfectly;  the  cultivation  is  there  much  inferior,  and  the  exposure  to  the  Arabs 
greater.    The  most  important  points  on  this  tine  are  Belbeis  arid  Salahieh,  maintained  as 
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military  posts  on  the  Syrian  frontier.  The  southern  district  between  the  course  of  these 
<:anals  and  Ca.iro,  called  the  province  of  Kelyouheh,  is  tolerably  watered,  and  abounds  in 
cattle.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  its  vicinity  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  should 
presume  it  to  be  the  Goshen  of  thS  Israelites.  All  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Egypt  being 
built  upon  huge  masses  of  unburnt  hrick,  with  the  view  of  defending  them  agamst  the  in- 
vtndation,  we  may  thence  account  for  the  excessive  labour  to  which  that  people  were  doomed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  province  of  Cbarkieh  is  marshy  and  sandy,  like  ail  the  rest  of  the 
Egyptian  coast.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Menzaleh,  a  broad  shallow  lake,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  ridge,  similar  to  those  of  Mareotis  and  Bourlos,  but  much  more  extensive. 
It  is  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-flve  in  breadth,  divided  by  a  projecting  peninsula.  It 
abounds  with  fish ;  and  the  fishermen  who  inhabit  its  coasts,  and  the  islands  of  Matbarieb, 
Dear  the  above  peni      1  f  (h      anie  savage,  rugged,  and  independent  character  as 

tliose  dwelling  in  the  ty    f  th    1  ke  of  Bourlos.    It  has  two  openings  into  the  sea,  one 

of  which  correspond        th    h  If  San,  the  current  of  which  is  seen  distinctly  run- 

ning across.     On  th     p  1  I      town  of  Menzaleh,  and  six  miles  up  the  canal  are 

seen  tlie  ruins  of  Tan  th  Zoa:  f  Scripture,  once  a  magnificent  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. There  are  st  11  rol  C  bian  obelisks  and  capitals  of  columns  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  particularly  so  ry  Ime  antique   earthen  vessels,  of  which  the  glazing 

SuBSECT.  2. —  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt. 
After  passing  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  divergent  branches  of  the  Nile  which  form  the 
Delta,  we  ascend  lo  what  is  called  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt.  Here,  about  a  league  to  the 
east  of  the  river,  appears  the  village  of  Malarleh,  to  the  north  of  whose  site  are  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scripture,  and  the  great  seat  of  Egyptian  learning. 
Though  almost  ia  complete  ruin,  it  has  still  some  interesting  antiquities;  an  obelisk  sixty- 
seven  feet  high,  sevenJ  sphynxes,  and  large  stones  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

Cairo  the  Great  (Jig.  769.),  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  Grand  Cairo,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  sailing  up- 
wards, and  he  gazes  with  won- 
der on  the  numerous  minarets 
which  distinguish  the  capital  of 
Egypt  and  of  Africa.  Through- 
out that  continent  and  Arabia, 
Cairo  is  considered  as  the  queen 
of  cities,  as  the  city  without  a 
rival;  its  splendour  forms  one 
of  the  great  themes  of  Eastern 
romance.  Oid  Cairo  appears 
t*  be  of  very  great  antiquity, 
being  built  on  the  site  of  the 
fortress  of  Babylon,  which  de- 
rived that  name  from  being  assigned  as  a  residence  to  some  Babylonish  captives,  brought, 
probably,  by  Sesoatris.  The  new  city,  however,  which  has  alone  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  capi- 
tal, was  founded  in  973,  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs.  Saladin  surrounded  it  with 
strong  walls  and  magnificent  gates  ;  and  it  soon  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the  now  neglected 
Alexandria,  Europeans,  however,  in  the  aspect  of  Cairo,  find  little  corresponding  to  the 
ideas  raised  in  them  by  Eastern  description.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding  ;  the  prin- 
cipal one,  which  traverses  the  whole  area  of  the  city  would  be  considered  in  Europe  as  a 
mere  lane.  As  they  are  not  paved  a  n  o  t  disagreeable  dust  is  ra  ed  by  the  crowds  of  men, 
dogs,  camels,  and  asses,  which  prees  through  them  The  I  ouses  are  two  or  three  stories 
hgh  whch  B  not  usual  in  the  East;  but 
almost  all  tie  r  light  is  derived  from  interior 
irtf  and  they  pre  ent  to  the  street  only  a 
!S  of  dead  mil  which  makes  them  ap- 
e  r  1  ke  pr  isonb  There  are,  however, 
e  era!  extens  e  open  squares,  round  which 
re  bu  It  the  hoises  of  the  principal  per- 
ons  Into  these  when  the  Nile  rises,  the 
water  is  con  eyed  by  a  canal  called  the 
Kal  sch,  and  converts  them  into  lakes, 
which,  being  traversed  by  pleasure-boats, 
present  at  this  period  a  gay  scene.  On  the 
retinng  of  the  waters,  these  lakes  become 
so  many  plains  of  mnd,  which  is  soon  completely  dried,  and  covered  with  excellent  vege- 
tation. The  chief  ornament  of  Cairo  consists  in  its  gates,  several  of  which  are  built  in  a 
style  of  simple  magnificence,  and  in  its  mosques,  of  which  that  of  Sultan  Hassan  displays 
all  the  splendour  of  Saracenic  architecture  {fig.  770.).    Many  of  the  baths  have  their  in- 
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terior  very  richly  ornamented.  The  tombs  of  the  Mamelukeg,  also,  built  of  wliite  marble, 
and  with  painled  or  gilded  domes,  are  very  beautilul.  The  Pacha  resides  in  the  oitadpl, 
where  he  has  magnificent  apartments. 

Cairo,  according  to  Pococke,  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  covers  as  much 
ground  as  Paris;  but  as  a  great  part  is  occupied  with  gardens  and  empty  spaces,  it  cannot, 
according  to  Volney,  contain  more  than  250,000  inhabitacts.  Browne,  however,  reckons 
tiiem  at  300,000;  Jomard,  at  280,000;  Baibi,  at  330,000.  The  police  is  maintained  with 
great  strictness,  each  street  bemg  -shut  in  at  night  with  gates,  and  guarded  by  several 
janissaries.  Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  exterior  presented  by  the  houses  even  of  the 
great,  the  interior  of  these  mansions  possesses  great  magnificence.  Space  and  coolness  are 
especially  studied.  They  present  wide  halls,  high  domes,  verandas,  rich  sofas  and  carpels, 
walls  adorned  with  sentences  of  the  Koran,  and  with  foliage  and  flowers.  The  habits  of 
life  are  recluse ;  the  only  great  festivals  are  those  of  marriage  and  circumcision,  when 
femilies  bring  all  their  wealth  into  full  display. 

Cairo  is  perhaps  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of  any  city  in  the  world.  All  the  merchandise 
which  passes  between  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side.  Upper  Egypt  and  Arabia  on  the 
other,  must  be  conveyed  through  it  Its  land  communications  are  perhaps  still  more  exten- 
sive, as  in  this  respect  it  forma  the  grand  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents. 
With  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  particular,  a  vast  trade  is  carried  on;  and  slaves  are  imported 
in  very  great  numbers,  to  be  exposed  in  the  markets  of  Cairo.  The  sale  takes  place  in  the 
open  street,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  purchaser. 
According  to  Sonnini,  the  price  did  not  exceed  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  apiece.  The 
amusements  of  Cairo  are  generally  of  a  very  humble  nature;  tumbling,  rope-dancing,  and 
juggling  are  publicly  performed  m  the  few  open  spaces  which  the  city  affords.  For  the 
amusement  of  the  rich,  there  are  improvisatory  poets,  both  male  andfemale,  whoare  said  to 
display  occasional  talent,  though  their  mendicant  muse  is  too  apt  to  employ  itself  chiefly  in 
fulsome  praises  of  its  patrons.  .  ■   i.-    j 

Old  Cairo,  otiginalljr  of  much  smaller  estent  than  the  new  city,  is  now  uninhabited 
through  a  great  jJart  of  its  site.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts,  for  whom  it  forms  a  sort  of 
capital.  They  have  twelve  churches  in  it,  some  of  theirf large  and  sumptuous;  and  their 
patriarch  has  removed  his  residence  from  Alexandria  to  this  place.  It  contains  also  tlie 
ancient  granaries,  bearing  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  are  still  used  for  their  original 
parpose.  The  place  is  distinguished  also  by  an  Immense  and  skilfully  contrived  machine, 
by  which  the  water  is  raised  into  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  castle  of  New  Cairo. 

The  last  appendage  of  this  great  city  is  Boulak,  its  port  on  the  Nile,  distinguished  by  the 
bustle  of  trade,  and  boats  without  number  ascending  and  descending.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  but  does  not  present  any  remarkable  object  except  very  fine  baths.  There  is  an 
institute  fot  100  pupils,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Pacha. 

The  pyramids  next  claim  our  attention.     Scarcely  has  the  traveller  ascended   above 
Cairo,  when  he  comes  in  sight  of  tliose  far-femed  structures,  to  which  the  world  presents 
nothing  comparable,  and  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  most  awfiil  emotion. 
These   mighty   monuments   seem    to 
look  with  disdam  on  every  other  work 
of  human  art,  and   to  contend   with 
nature  herself     They  form  an  unin- 
terrupted   range     for    about    twenty 
leagues,  on  a  declivity  sloping  down 
towanls  the   river   (Jg.   77U;    but 
the  first  two,  the  pyramids  of  Cheops 
and   Cephrenes,   from   the   union   d 
magnitude  and  skill  in  their  construe 
tion,  have  almost  exclusively  attracted 
Tiie  Frramidit  the  attention  of  the  world.     The  first 

or  great  pyramid  {Jig.  772,)  is  693 
feet  square,  covering  upwards  of  eleven  acres,  and  rising  to  the  amazing  height  of  599  feet. 
in  an  ago  when  machinery  was  imperfect,  and  every  thing  was  done  by  manual  labour,  it 
is  said  to  have  employed  100,000 
men  for  twenty  years.  The  des- 
tination of  this  and  all  similar 
colossal  structures  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  sepulchral. 
Tlie  original  entrance,  as  well  as 
that  into  each  successive  gallery 
and  chamber,  is  studiously  con- 
cealed, by  being  made  exactly 
similar  to  the  surroundmg  wall, 
and  it  is  carefully  barred  by  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  which  cannot  bfi 
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Rut  through  without  great  labour,  hut  which,  lo'  the  experienced  eye,  afford  a  sure  lest  of  tlie 
sought-fcr  entrance.  The  opening  of  the  first  pyraraid  has  been  long  ago  effected  ;  it  is 
ascribed  lo  the  Caliph  Mohammed,  in  the  ninth  century.  Several  long  galleries  have  been 
traced,  leading  to  two  chambers,  the  largest  of  which  ia  32  feet  by  16 ;  and  contains  a  sar- 
cophagus now  empty.  The  second  pyramid,  or  that  of  Cephrenes,  is  about  400  feet  high 
It  had  defied  all  attempts  to  enter  it,  til!  the  enterprise  wb,s  recently  achieved  by  BelzMii. 
His  ettempts  were  long  unsuccessful ;  hut  at  length,  by  the  position  of  the  block  of  granite 
plu'^i  to  bar  the  entrance,  he  was  enabled  to  trace  ita  real  direction  (.Jig.  773,)  At  the 
end  of  a  long  passage,  he  found  a  chamber  46  feet  by  16,  in  which  was  a  sarcophagus  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  bones.  These  bones  were  supposed  by  him  to  be  human ;  but 
on  being  brought  to  London,  and  examined  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  they  were 
pronounced  to  he  those  of  the  bull,  that  base  object  of  Egyptian  worship.  Indeed,  it  seems 
every  way  improbable  that  structures  so  stupendous  should  anywhere,  and  most  of  all  in 
Egypt,  have  been  undertaken  without  a  religious  impulse  and  motive. 

About  three  hundred  paces  from  the  second  pyramid  is  the  giganti?  statue  of  the  Sphyns 
Cfe.  774.)  that  singular  object,  in  tile  delmeation  of  which  Egyptian  art  so  much  delighted. 


^'>g>=^ 


Enbmee  lo  tbe  Seeond  Pynmid. 


It  has  been  overthrown,  and,  till  of  late,  only  the  head,  the  neck  and  some  part  of  the 
back,  were  visible  above  the  sand.  The  length,  from  the  fore  part  to  the  tail  Was  found  to 
he  125  feet  Mr.  Belzoni,  having  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  =and  disLOvered  most 
singular  appendages,  consisting  ol  two  temples,  one  of  which  it  holds  between  its  legs,  and 
the  other  in  one  of  its  paws. 

This  part  of  Egypt,  reaching  even  above  Benisouef,  though  it  does  not  present  the  same 
wide-spread  fertility  as  the  Delta,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The 
inundation  extends  for  a  considerable  space  along  its  western  bank;  hut,  from  the  peculiar 
slope  of  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  difTused  without  some  difficulty.  Immediately  on  the  Nile, 
the  ground  is  considerably  higher  than  the  river,  whose  waters  must  be  raised  with  wheels 
moved  by  oxen,  and  with  other  complicated  and  laborious  machinery.  Farther  on,  the 
level  descends,  till  it  feJls  even  below  that  of  the  Nile;  but  the  river  must  be  considerably 
swelled  before  its  waters  can  reach  across  the  high  separating  ridge.  In  seasons  of  low 
inundation,  therefore,  it  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of  water ;  and,  even  in  average  years, 
does  not  obtain  nearly  the  quantity  which  might  be  advantageously  employed.  This  evil 
might  be  entirely  remedied  by  an  active  government;  but  in  the  present  neglected  state 
of  the  canals,  the  countiy  suffers  severely  from  it..  In  one  part,  indeed,  the  tract  alonw 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  watered  by  a  natural  derivation  from  the  Nile,  called  the  cand 
of  Joseph,  the  prmcipal  branch  of  which  passes  in  Fayoum,  while  another  reaches  even 
into  Lower  Egypt.— (P.  D.  Martin,  in  Descript.  Egypte,  Elat.  Modeme,  ii.  197—202.) 

Except  the  pyramids,  this  tract  contains  few  remarkable  objects.  Along  the  Nile  is  a 
succession  of  tolerably  large,  but  ill-built  villages.  Benisouef,  somewhat  handsomer  than  the 
rest,  is  a  brick  town,  containuig  a  considerable  manufaelory  of  coarse  carpels.  Near 
Metrahenny  appear  extensive  though  feint  traces  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
Egypt  at  the  era  of  the  construction  of  the  pyramids. 

To  the  west  of  Benisouef  appears  the  province  of  Fayoum,  truly  remarkable  hy  its 
physical  character,  even  in  Egypt.  An  opening  in  the  elsewhere  continuous  Libyan  chain, 
aided  by  a  vast  artificial  cut,  has  let  in  the  river  upon  this  tract,  and  converted  it  from  a 
desert  into  the  most  fertile  portion  of  this  most  fertile  land.  After  traversing  the  territory 
in  numberless  canals,  this  hcanch  forms  the  lake  of  Fayoum,  which  antiquaries  no  longer 
hesitate  in  identifying  with  the  ancient  Moeris.  Being  only,  indeed,  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  ila  general  breadth,  its  extent  ia  much  inferior  to  that  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  ancients,  who  represented  it  as  resembling  a  sea.  Both  Maitin  and  Jomard, 
however,  who  carefully  examined  its  environs,  were  convinced|  that  the  present  Jake  may 
be  considered  as  occupving  little  more  than  the  bottom  of  its  former  bod.    The  surrounding 
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tract  bears  every  appearance  of  having  been  abandoned  by  the  waters.  It  is  incapable  of 
culture,  covered  wiUi  sand,  lagoons,  ealine  crusts,  and  some  shrubs  of  a  v/eak  vegetation. 
On  the  northern  side,  Martin  saw  a  number  of  detached  hillocks,  bearing-  every  mark  of 
having  once  been  tstends,  and  is  convinced  that  the  lake  formerly  extended  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  which  bound  the  prospect  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  deemed  impossible, 
considering  the  vast  eal«nt  of  the  hydrographic  features  of  this  province,  that  they  should, 
as  antiquity  records,  have  been  the  work  of  art  To  have  turned  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  this  lake,  would,  it  is  urged,  have  required  the  removal  of  3,200,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  or  rock.  Refiecting,  however,  on  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  works  executed 
by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  we  are  reminded  that,  among  all  their  wonders,  this 
has  been  celebrated  as  the  most  wonderful.  To  Jomard,  both  the  passage  through  the 
mountain,  and  the  channel  of  the  Bahr  Belama,  by  which  the  lake  was  fed,  appeared  to 
display  evident  marks  of  artificial  excavation.  The  Mieris  formed  the  grand  sluice  of 
Egypt,  which  drew  off  tlie  waters  when  they  were  superabundant,  and  afforded  a  supply 
when  they  were  deficient.  ^Some  of  the  dites  which  were  employed  in  alternately  retain- 
ing and  letting  out  the  water,  and  which  still  remain,  present  indications  of  an  extent  of 
labour  truly  stupendous. 

Payoum  appears  to  enjoy  a  pre-eminence,  aa  to  soil  and  products,  over  every  other  tract 
of  Egypt.  According  to  Jomard,  the  eye  is  never  weary  of  contemplating  its  smiling  fields, 
watered  by  a  tliousand  canals,  which  maintain  a  perpetual  freshness,  and  whosS  aspect  forms 
the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  bordering  deserts  of  Libya,  Besides  yielding  rice  and 
gi'ain  in  equal  abundance  with  the  other  provinces,  it  abounds  in  dates  and  flax,  and  produces 
almost  exclusively  fine  fruits.  Here  the  olive  and  the  vine  come  to  perfection,  and  the  planta- 
tions of  roses  alTord  materials  for  a  perfume  highly  valued  throughout  the  East.  The  objects, 
however,  for  which  this  country  baa  been  chiefly  visited  by  travellers,  are  its  antiquities; 
for,  besides  the  lake  of  Mteris,  tradition  assigns  to  it  the  famous  Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  which 
held  so  high  a  place  among  ancient  wonders.  Great  difficulties,  however,  have  occurred  in 
tracing  its  site.  Attention  has  been  mainly  attracted  by  an  edifice  situated  about  a  league 
fiiMn  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  in  a  tract  now  uninhabited,  but  where  the  ruins  of 
a  number  of  large  villages  have  been  lately  discovered.  The  temple  is  stated  by  Pococke 
atl65  feet  long,  and  80  broad;  butthesedimensionsappear  to  be  those  of  the  whole  enclosure; 
for  the  edifice  itself  is  described  by  Jomard  as  only  90  feet  long,  by  50  broad.  There  ace 
some  large  apartments,  adorned  in  the  Egyptian  style,  though  without  any  particular  mag- 
nificence ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  long  narrow  passage,  or  ratiier  hole,  ending 
in  a  cell  6  feet  by  4.  Jomard  penetrated  into  it,  and,  finding  it  extremely  sonorous,  and 
skilfully  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  voice  along  the  passage,  infers  that  it  was  destined 
for  the  emission  of  a  pagan  oracle.  Upon  the  whole,  his  observations  and  those  of  Belzoni 
(ResearcheH,  pp.  884,  3S5.)  seem  clearly  to  show  that  neither  in  its  magnitude,  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  apartments,  nor  in  any  other  feature,  does  this  structure  bear  the  least  resemblance 
to  the  famous  temple  of  the  Labyrinth,  for  which,  as  the  most  entire  and  conspicuous  remain- 
ing in  Payoum,  it  has  long  been  impliciOy  taken.  Jomard  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  more  successfal  in  another  quarter.  About  six  miles  south  of  Medinet  el  Fayoum  is  a 
lofty  brick  pyramid,  near  which  is  an  extent  of  ruins  about  900  feet  in  length,  and  400  in 
breadth.  This  whole-space  is  covered  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  and  various  materials  con- 
fiisedly  piled  upon  each  other ;  though,  on  penetrating  through  this  rubbish,  some  vestiges 
of  walls  are  discovered.  The  enclosing  wall  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  some  little 
towers  with  which  it  was  flanked,  are  the  parts  best  preserved.  Upon  the  whole,  he  observes 
that  there  is  little  in  these  remains  to  justify  the  pompous  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  and 
cannot  but  express  his  astonishment  that  an  edifice  which,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  thirty-six 
centuries  from  its  foundation,  remained  perfectly  entire,  should  since  his  time  have  been  so 
completely  destroyed.  He  supposes  that  the  mass  of  the  building  must  have  been  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  that  the  visible  ruins  are  only  those  of  its  terraced  roofs.  There  are  some 
minor  discrepancies;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  vicinity  of  the  pyramid,  the  position,  the  ex- 
tent, and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  any  other  ruins  within  the  region,  which  can  at  all  cor- 
respond with  the  magnitude  which  the  ancient  descriptions  assign,  seem  to  l^ve  us  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  this  as  all  the  trace  that  will  ever  be  found  of  the  femous  Labyrinth 
of  Egypt 

Amid  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  antiquities  of  Fayoum,  we  had  almost  forgotten  its  modem 
dwellings.  Mpdinet,  the  capital,  however,  is  a  fine  town,  built  near  the  ancient  Arsinoc, 
and  of  materials  taken  fiiam  its  ruins.  All  that  remains  of  the  latter  city  is  a  mete  heap 
of  stones  and  rubbish ;  but  whatever  was  fine  in  its  columns  and  fragments  is  found  irregu- 
larly inserted  info  the  modern  town.  Medinet  is  situated  upon  the  canal  of  Joseph,  imme- 
diately before  iia  separation  into  nine  branches.  The  place  is  flourishing,  contains  some  fine 
mosques,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  Tfie  population  is  reckoned  at  5000 ;  a 
considerable  part  of  whom  are  Christian. 

Returning  lo  the  Nile,  and  ascending  above  Benisouef,  we  pass  through  a  tract,  stfll  very 
fertile,  more  varied  and  beautiful  than  flie  Delta ;  and  where  towns  and  villages  occur  every 
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where  at  short  intervals.  Minieh,  or  Minget,  capital  of  an  extensive  district,  is  a  very  pretty 
town,  whose  mosques  are  adorned  with  magDilicent  columns  of  granite  and  porphyry,  of 
Greek  architecture.  To  the  west  of  Ihe  city,  there  are  also  vestiges  of  antiquity  entirely 
however,  converted  into  rubbish.  The  markets  of  Minieh  are  crowded,  its  pop  1  n  n 
■  Biderahle,  aod  it  conla.inB  a  manufactory  of  those  earthen  vessels  for  cooling  wate  wh  ! 
are  so  much  valued  in  Egypt.  To  the  west  of  Minieh  is  a  large  lake,  or  rathe  w  p 
called  the  Batheo.  It  extends  southward  as  far  as  Achmounein,  and  is  of  larg  and  agu 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  a  foot  or  two  deep.  It  seems  to  be  on  very  sle  d  gr  unl 
that  Sicard  and  D'Anville  identi^  this  inundated  surftce  with  the  lake  ofMa;r 

Above  Minieh,  the  Arabic  chain  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  is  pierced  by  numer  and  most 
extensive  ancient  quarries,  which  have  converted  it  from  a  sloping  face  to  one  o!  perpen 
dicular  rock,  and  have  caused  it  in  one  place  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  immense  for- 
tified castle.  The  rocks  are  also  excavated  into  a  number  of  those  tomhs,  (o  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  devoted  their  labour  and  their  art.     These  are  particularly  remarked  at  a 

;lace  called  Zayonet  el  Mayetain.or  the  Village  of  the  Dead,  and  ferther  up,  near  BenihaBsao. 
'he  interior,  as  in  those  on  a  greater  scale  at  Thebes,  is  adorned  with  numerous  hiero- 
glyphics, and  with  paintings,  which  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  represent  various 
particulars  of  the  manners  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Wo  now  approach  antiquities  of  a  more  classic  character.  As  yet,  Egypt  has  presented 
tOTis  only  monuments  which  astonish  by  their 
immensity,  and  by  the  incredible  labour  bestow- 
ed on  them ;  but  in  those  to  which  we  allude, 
that  vastness  is  combined  with  a  high  and  pecu- 
liar architectural  skill.  About  ten  miles  nbove 
Minieh,  we  pass  between  two  of  these  grand 
masses  of  ruins.  On  the  eastern  bank  are  those 
of  Antinoe  (i_fig.  775.),  bearing  a  very  different 
character  from  any  others  which  ^ypt  now 
presents.  They  are  remains  of  a  Greek  city, 
founded  by  Adrian,  with  the  design  of  uniting 
the  elegance  of  classic  architecture  with  the 
koLm  ofAntiiMo.  colossal  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian.     In  order  to 

produce  the  same  impression  of  grandeur,  he 
made  streets  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  forming  one  continued  and  immense 
colonnade.  Here  are  no  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  palaces,  temples  and  tombs  of  gigantic 
dimension;  but  amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  therma;,  and  hippodromes.  The  ruins  of 
Antinoe  extend  about  a  mile  in  every  direction,  amid  a  wood  of  date  trees,  above  which  its 
columns  are  seen  towering;  they  form  a  grand  picture,  to  which  the  lofty  and  naked  Arabian 
rocks  form  a  noble  background.  The  theatre  with  its  portico,  the  hippodrome,  the  principal 
street,  a  triumphal  column  raised  to  Alexander  Severus,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  great  gate, 
may  still  be  traced.  The  piles  of  fragments  and  rubbish  are  of  very  uncommon  magnitude 
Shekh  Abade,  close  to  Antinoe,  is  a  pretty  large  village,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  surrounded 
with  considerable  plantations  of  sugar-cane. 

The  other  side  of  the  river  presents  the  site  of  Hermopolis  Mama,  where  Greek  Roman 
and  Egyptian  ruins  are  mingled  on  a  most  extensi  sc  1  Th  1  h  is  bo  000  f  t 
their  breadth  5000,  and  their  circuit  nearly  three  I  Th  g  t  pa  t  th  i,  13 
covered  with  rubbish,  detached  stones,  and  fragm     ts    f      1  m         Tl         ly  p  hi 

remains  entire  is  the  portico  of  the  great  temple,  t      a^    fi      t  m  11 

the  greatest  of  which  Egypt  can  boast     It  consists    f  tw  1         1  m  s,  b  t  th  d 

tbna  that  twenty  was  the  original  number,     Th    wh  ]     1       th        1  0  f    t    th  h 

trave  and  frieze  consist  of  five  stones  which  are  20  f    t  I     g         d    h  it  J     h 

remains  of  the  cornice  is  84  feet  long.     The  shaffe         80  1     t  10  in  h  d  an    te         d 

60  feet  high. 

At  one  extremity  of  these  ruins  is  situated  Achmounein,  a  large  and  pop  1  II 

containing  5000  souls.     Its  terrifoty,  of  about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  b  t  tl  d 

themountain,  is  under  peculiarly  high  cultivation,  being  watered  by  num  h         1    Ir  m 

the  Nile  and  tlie  canal  of  Joseph.  Sis  miles  above  is  Melawi,  also  a  neat  and  considerable 
town,  having  some  manufactures,  and  exporting  a  good  deal  of  grain  to  Mecca.  Considerably 
higher  IS  Manfalout,  still  mora  important  from  its  extent  and  beauty,  and  which  combines 
considerable  manufectures  of  cloth  with  a  trade  in  grain. 

SrssECT.  3. — Soil?,  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt. 
After  ManfaJout,  Middle  Egypt,  the  Vuestani  or  Vostani  of  the  modems,  the  Heptanomis 
of  the  anr-ents,  terminates,  and  Upper  Egypt,  the  Thebaid  of  the  ancients,  the  Said  of  the 
modems,  commences.  Egypt,  which  in  the  Delta  was  a  wide  inundated  plain,  which  in  the 
Vostani  bectme  a  broad  well-watered  valley,  is  here  little  more  than  a  mountain  glen. 
;5lill,  however,  though  less  fertile  and  populous,  it  presents  objects  which,  in  interest  ani 
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grandeur,  surpass  all  the  most  remarkable  in  the  lower  and  more  level  tracts  of  this  extra- 
ordinary country. 

Siout  is  the  first  large  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  has  not  here  assumed  (he  narrow  and 
contracted  aspect  peculiar  to  other  parts  of  the  Thehaid.  On  the  contrary,  this  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  is  upwards  of  twelve  miles  brond,  though  the  river  ilself  has  not  a  breadth 
of  more  than  750  feet  Siout  has  a  large  district  attached  to  it,  which  is  very  fertile  hi 
wheat,  barley,  dhourra,  flax,  ond  contains  very  fine  gardens.  The  population  is  reckoned  tit 
200,000,  and  the  taxes  at  40,000/.  The  city  is  large  and  populous,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  linen  cloth,  earthenware,  natron,  and  opium.  This  also  is  the  pomt  from 
which  the  caravans  of  Nubia  and  Darfour  usually  depart,  and  to  which  they  return.  Behind 
the  city  are  a  number  of  country  houses  erected  by  the  Mamelukes,  partially  fortified.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  though  trunks  of  columns  adorn  the  houses  of  several  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  fece  of  the  mountain,  however,  which  is  about  two  miles  to 
the  west,  is  excavated  into  grottoes  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  greater  part  of  these 
are  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  lavishly  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  pamtings.  Others  are 
the  retreats  of  Christian  hermits,  who,  in  the  first  centunes,  were  induced  by  a  tak 
devotion  to  bury  themselves  in  the  savage  recesses  of  the  Thebaid.  Small  h  s,  1 
fiicings,  a  few  rude  paintings  representing  crosses,  and  some  Coptic  inacripti     a,  11    h 

traces  they  have  left  of  their  abode  in  these  cells.  It  seems  ascertained  th  t  S  t  tand 
on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  city  which,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemj  as  U  d 
Lycopolis. 

The  tirst  great  monuments  of  the  Thebaid  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  tra    II  tho= 

of  Anteopola  (/g-.  776.),  situated  at  the  village  of  Kau,  or  Gau,  on  the  eas  ba  k  f  th 
Nile  Traces  are  here  found  of 
a  temple  230  feet  long,  and  150 
broad,  but  the  only  jart  at  all 
entire  is  the  first  portico,  ^bout 
50  feet  high.  The  cohimns  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  effect,  their  capi- 
tala  being  composed  of  the  leaves 
of  the  date  palm  tree,  and  being 
surrounded  with  groops  of  those 
trees,  of  which  they  present  a 
faithful  copy,  and  with  which  they 
are  confounded.  The  village  of 
Kau  is  poor,  and  the  surrounding 
territory  indifferently  cultivated. 
Close  to  it  is  a  mountain  remarkable  for  the  immense  excavatbns  made  in  it  for  the  purpose 
of  building;  one  of  these  quarries  is  stated  by  Jomard  as  600  feet  by  400. 

After  passing  the  two  small  towns  of  Tornieh  and  Tahta,  we  come  to  Akhmym,  or  Ekhmim, 
a  neat  town,  with  wide  streets,  though  built  only  of  unbnrnt  brick,  and  containing  several 
handsome  mosques  with  lofly  minarets.  The  ppulation  is  estimated  at  10,000;  the  full 
half  of  whom  are  Christians,  and  even  the  Sheiks  have  been  suspected  of  Christianity  by 
the  government  of  Caira  Commerce  and  agriculture,  which  always  flourished  here,  con- 
tinue prosperous;  but  its  fine  manufactures  of  linen  are  changed  into  those  of  cotton,  and 
its  elaborate  works  in  stone  into  earthenware,  which  is  transported,  however,  throughout  all 
Egypt.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  two  great  temples,  evidently  part  of  the  city  called 
Chemnis  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Panopolis  by  the  Greeks. 

About  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Akhmym  is  Gii^h,  or  Girshe,  the  cafiital  of  Upper 
Egypt-  Notwithlte-nding  this  proud  distinction,  it  is  not  so  large  as  Siout,  being  about  the 
size  of  Manfalout,  Mmieh,  and  other  secondanf  towns.  Neither  is  it  particularly  handsome; 
but  it  is  situated  in  a  very  ffertile  country,  and  all  provisions  are  extremely  cheap  and  abun- 
dant. During  Denon's  residence,  3000  Frenchmen  were  quartered  there  for  three  weeks, 
without  causing  the  least  appearance  of  scarcity.  The  name  is  derived  from  an  ancient 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  George,  pronounced  here  Girgeh. 

Near  this  city,  five  miles  west  from  the  Nile,  on  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  the  French  discovered  the  remains  of  Abydos.  This  city  was  accounted  by 
the  ancients  the  second  in  the  Thebaid ;  it  contained  a  palace  of  Memnon,  and  the  toiiib  of 
Osiris:  works  by  the  same  hands  which  constructed  those  of  Thebes.  It  had  the  misfoi- 
tune,  however,  of  bemg  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  valley  crossmg  the  mountains,  ami 
through  which  the  sands  of  the  boundless  western  deserts  were  blown  in  upon  it.  Planta- 
tions, canals,  and  al!  the  expedients  which  were  employed  during  the  prosperous  tunes  ol 
Egypt  to  preserve  Abydos  from  the  encroachments  of  these  sands,  could  not  avert  its  destiny. 
Not  only  is  it  in  ruins,  but  these  ruins  are  almost  buried.  They  may  be  entered,  however, 
by  the  roof,  where  spacious  interior  apartments  are  found  entire,  and  adorned  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  paintings,  of  which  the  colours  are  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  in  the  first  day  they 
were  painted.     Jomard  particularly  admired  the  lower  part  of  a  Itneeling  statue,  of  human 
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size,  in  Hack  granite.  This  fragment  appeared  to  fiim  perhaps  the  moat  beautiiiii  Ihat  had 
ever  come  from  the  Egyptian  chisel.  Only  two  miserable  villages  now  exist  on  the  site  o* 
these  great  ruins. 

In  ascending  above  Girgeh,  the  traveller  passes  by  Farshout,  a  poor-looking  town,  con- 
taining, however,  a  considerable  manufactory  of  sugar ;  and  Hen,  a  lon^  village,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Diospolis,  but  presenting  no  remains  of  iL  He  then  arrives  at  Keneh,  a  town 
of  some  coneequence,  and  lemarltible  for  ite  fabric  of  earthen  vessels.  Pococke  met  large 
floats  coming  down  the  river,  containing  jars  placed  on  a  frame-work  of  twined  palm 
brajicbes,  and  thus  raised  stage  above  stage.  Four  long  poles,  lilte  cars,  were  employed  to 
direct  the  boat.  The  curious  observer,  however,  hastens  across  the  river  to  Dendera,  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Tentyra,  justly  ranking  with  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  Egypt  can  boast 

The  ruins  of  Tentyra  cover  a  space  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Ihe  greater  part  of  this  ground  is  overspread  with  mere  fragments  and  rubbish ;  but  one 
part  presents  a  tefhple  <fg  777  )  which  though  it  cannot  cope  m  grandeur  with  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes,  surpasses  in  art  and  skill 
every  thing  else  in  Egypt.  The  spectator 
feels,  as  it  were,  transported  into  a  fairy 
scene  of  enchantment;  he  sees  monuments 
which  have  no  affinity  with  the  products 
of  Grecian  architecture,  or  with  those  cre- 
ated by  the  taste  of  modern  Europe,  yet 
w  hich  present  exquisite  beauty,  and  a  mag- 
nificence the  most  imposing.  The  length 
T,,„  ^^          ,  „  ,  "1  the  temple  is  265  feet,  and  140  broad. 

J.  he  port  CO  above  all  n  p  res  aston  I  ment  bj  the  grandeur  and  singularity  of  its  aspect. 
It  CO  s  ts  ot  s  X  columns  the  cap  lals  of  vh  ch  are  formed  of  colossal  heads  of  Isis,  the 
deity  in  whwe  honour  this  temple  appears  to  have  been  reared,  and  to  whom  almost  every 
thing  in  It  has  reference.  The  height  of  the  portico  is  sixty  feet ;  but  that  of  the  generai 
wall  of  the  temple  not  more  than  seventeen.  The  whole  is  entirely  covered  over  wifi  those 
mystic,  varied,  and  often  fiintastic  sculptures  (Jg.  T78.),  which  characterise  Egyptian  archi- 
""' '-  groups,  figures  ofdetUes,  and  sacrel  anm  als     the  liole     f  tie 


;  hieroglyphi 


Pail  Dfa  Sculptured  Wall  alDendero.  Ine  o  of 

iners  and  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt  embod  ed  The  vork  nan.  h  p  s  of  Uip  most  e!a 
borate  execution,  and  highly  finished.  The  interior  (.fig.  779.)  of  the  portico  is  equally 
beautiful  and  striking.  It  composes  a  rectangle  130  feet  by  67,  and  is  supported  by  24 
columns,  ranged  m  six  rows  of  four  deep.  The  ornaments  are  equally  profuse  and  varied ; 
but  the  roof  formerly  presented  a  feature  which  strongly  fixed  the  attention.  Ditided  into 
twelve  compartments,  it  exhibited,  by  a  variety  of  mytiiological  figures,  many  of  which 
coincide  with  those  employed  by  (he  Greeks,  a  representation  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  This  remarkable  monument  has  been  detached  fi'om  the  roof  and  conveyed  to  Paris. 
From  the  contemplation  of  these  monuments  has  arisen  a  question,  certainly  of  deep 
mterest  in  tiie  history  of  art.  It  was  never  doubted  that  they  had  been  erected  by  the  early 
and  native  kmgs  of  Egypt,  until  Visconti,  in  his  notes  to  Larchet-s  edition  of  Herodotus, 
endeavoured  to  prove  tiiem  to  be  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  structure  of  the  zodiac 
appears  to  indicate,  that  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  year  answered  then  to  the  sign 
of  Leo,  which  would  take  placb  between  the  years  12  and  132  of  tiie  Christian  era.  This 
opinion  is  strengtiiened  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  front  of  tije  cornice,  first  observed  by 
Denon,  and  smce  copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  which  the  pronaos  is  dedicated  to  Aphroditi' 
nad  the  reign  of  Tiberius  assigned  for  tiie  date  of  the  dedication.    These  reasons  appear 
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iireaistible  to  Dr.  YouDg,  in  his  very  learned  dissertation  on  the  antiquities  of  Eicypt,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  On  the  oUier  hand,  JoUois  and  Devilliera  urge 
with  a  good  deal  of  plauaibility,  that  the  erection  of  edifices  thns  entirely  in  the  style  of  a 
conqaered  people,  was  quite  foreign  to  the  chstont  of  the  Romans,  and  that  no  similar  in- 
stance  can  be  adduced;  wiiire  it  eeema  impossible  that  a  strncture  of  Buch  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  splendour  could  have  been  erected  at  such  o  period,  and  yet  no  record  of  it 
have  been  preserved  in  history.  The  dedication  of  the  pronaos  to  Aphrodite,  who  is  essen- 
tielly  the  same  withlsis,  might  have  been  prompted  in  that  ambitious  people  by  the  desire  of 
taking  posscBsion,  as  it  were,  of  so  magnificent  a  monument,  and  marking  its  front  with  the 
name  of  one  of  their  emperors.  They  conceive  that  the  edifice  was  erected  under  the  later 
kings  of  Egypt,  at  a  period  when  Egyptian  art  had  risen,  through  successive  stages,  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  perfection.  ■       ,-  ji  r'  l  n 

About  ten  miles  above  Keneh  and  Dendera  is  Keft,  the  ancient  Koptos ;  and  higher  still, 
Kous,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Parva.  These,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  under  tlie 
Saracen  princes,  were  places  of  great  wealth  and  importance;  for  opposite  to  each  is  en 
opening  in  the  mountains,  through  which  is  the  caravan  route  to  the  ancient  Berenice 
and  the  modem  Cosseir.  Through  the  loss  of  the  trade  to  India,  and  the  transference  of 
that  of  Arabia  and  Suez  to  Cairo,  this  communication  is  now  become  of  very  little  imporl- 
ance.  Even  the  few  modem  caravans  which  proceed  in  this  direction  take  Iheip  departure 
from  Keneh.  Both  Kefl;  and  Kous,  therefore,  are  now  poor  towns,  containing  many  unin- 
habited  houses,  and  ruins  tliat  belong  to  all  the  ages  of  Egyptian  history.  Kous,  in  particu- 
lar, presents  the  portico  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  of  which  the  entablature  only 
appears  above  the  rubbish,  but  with  a  beauty  almost  rivalling  that  of  Dendera,  These  towns 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians,  and  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  appear  beautiful 
to  those  who  have  newly  passed  the  desert. 

Above  Kous,  for  some  miles,  is  a  sandy  plain,  after  which  the  rocks  approach  close  to  the 
liver.  Beyond  a  projecting  point,  however,  the  view  opens  upon  a  scene  to  which  the  world 
presents  nothmg  parallel;  an  extensive  plain,  covered  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent 
with  the  most  amazing  ruins.  This  is  Thebes;  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates,  that  mighty 
capita],  the  foundation  of  which  is  unknown  in  history,  and  belongs  only  to  the  dim  ages  of 
traditionary  poetry,  whose  report  would  have  been  denounced  as  fabulous,  had  not  such 
mighty  monuments  proved  tiiat  it  fell  short  of  the  reality.  This  work  of  the  first  age  of 
the  world  almost  eclipses,  as  to  grandeur,  all  Uiat  art  and  power  have  since  produced.  At 
first,  the  observer  sees  only  a  contusion  of  portals,  obelisks,  and  columns,  all  of  gigantic  sise, 
towering  above  the  palm  trees.  Gradually,  he  is  able  to  distinguish,  on  the  eastern  or 
Arabian  aide,  the  palaces  of  Kamac  and  Luxor;  on  the  western  or  Libyan  aide,  Medmet, 
Abu,  the  Memnonium,  and  the  tombs  cut  in  the  mountain  behind.  ,  .      , 

Kamac  (fig:  780.)  surpasses  in  grandeur  every  other  structure  in  Thebes  and  in  the  world. 
The  French  engineers  on  horse- 
back were  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
performing  its  circuit,  which  Ihey 
therefore  conceive,  cannot  be  less 
than  three  miles.  On  the  north- 
east entrance  the  Egyptians  ap- 
pear to  have  lavished  all  their 
magnificeBce.  The  approach  is 
by  a  long  avenue  of  sphynxes, 
the  largest  of  any  in  Egypt,  lead- 
ing to  a  succession  of  portals 
with  colossal  statues  in  front 
These  structures  are  distinguish- 
ed, not  only  by  the  grandeur  of 
Euina  of  Ksrnac  their  dimensions,  but  by  the  va- 

riety of  the  mater  als  A  calcareous  stone,  compact  like  marble,  a  variegated  siliceous 
liraeswni,  beiut  fi  1  rose-coloured  and  black  marbles  of  Syene,  have  been  severally  used, 
"  Most  points  of  vie  v  present  only  the  unage  of  a  general  overthrow,  rendering  it  difScult 
to  distinguish  Kamac  as  a  series  of  regular  edifices  Across  these  vast  ruins  appear  only 
ftagmenls  of  architecture,  trunks  of  broken  column",  mutilated  colossal  statues,  obelisks, 
some  Men,  others  majestically  erect »  immense  hJIs,  whoso  roofe  are  supported  by  a  forest 
of  columns,  portals  and  propylea,  surpaasmg  m  magnitude  all  similar  structures.  From 
the  west,  this  chaos  assumes  an  orderly  appearance;  and  the  almost  endlessseries  of  portals, 
gatos,  and  halls  appear  ranged  in  regular  succession,  and  harmonising  with  each  other. 
When  the  plan  is  thotoughSy  understood,  its  regularity  appears  wonderful;  and  the  highest 
admiration  IS  excited  by  Uie  arrangement  and  symmelJy  of  ell  the  parts  of  this  vast  edifice." 
Not  only  the  general  extent,  but  all  the  particular  features,  of  this  extraordinary  struc- 
Itfre  are  distinguished  by  a  magnitude  elsewhere  unparalleled.  There  a—  '■■■"  "I'-ii-t^  „c 
69,  and  one  of  91,  feet  high;  this,  the  1(  "*    '     "         '■  "    --   '-  --'—-■ 


it  of  any  in  Egypt,  is  adorned  with  sculptur 
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The  principal  hall  (_^g-  7R1  )  n  318  feet  long,  and  159  broad,  having 
the  root  still  "Jupported  by  134  columns.  These 
are  about  70  leel  high,  and  11  feet  in  diameter ; 
and  a  long  a\enue  of  others  have  all,  except 
one,  fellen  down  entire,  and  lie  on  the  ground, 
still  ran^d  m  their  primitive  order.  All  the 
sculptures  ore  adorned  with  colours,  which, 
though  they  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  Imve  most 
_  experienced  the  ravages  of  time,  shine  still  with 
I  the  brightest  lustre  Of  the  large  sphynxes, 
I  hfty  are  ildi  remammg,  and  there  are  traces 
;■  which  show  tliat  the  whole  avenue  once  con- 
tained bOO  The  palace  itself  is  entered  with 
great  difhculty,  and  its  interior,  beuig  dark  and 
hlled  with  rubbish,  presents  few  objects  to  at- 
tract the  attention;  but  on  reaching  the  roof, 
the  spectator  enjoys  a  distinct  and  most  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  whole  range  of  surrounding  ruins.  All  who  luive  visited  this  scene  describe 
the  impression  made  by  it  as  almost  superior  to  that  caused  by  any  other  earthly  object. 
According  to  Denon,  the  whole  French  army,  on  coming  in  sight,  stood  still,  struck  as  it 
were  with  an  electric  shock.  The  scene,  according  to  Jollois  and  Devilliers,  appears  to  be 
rather  the  produce  of  an  imagination  surrounding  itself  with  images  of  ftntastic  grandeur, 
,than  any  thing  belonging  to  real  existence.  Belzoni,  in  particular,  declares  that  tlie  most 
sublime  ideas  which  can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  our  present 
architecture,  would  give  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  these  ruins.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
he  was  ertering  a  city  of  departed  giants.  He  seemed  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was 
most  sacred  in  the  world.  The  forest  of  enormous  columns,  adorned  all  round  with  beauti- 
ful figures  and  various  ornaments ;  the  high  portals  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  openings  to  ■ 
fliis  vast  labyrinth  of  edifices;  the  various  groups  of  ruins  in  the  other  temples;  these, 
'  altogether  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  mind,  as  to  separate  him  in  imagination  from  the  rest 
of  mortals.  For  some  time  he  seemed  unconscious  whether  he  was  on  terrestrial  ground,  or 
on  some  othei  planet. 

If  Kamac  is  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  its  remains,  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
aa  a  single  and  beautiful  object,  seems  superior  to  any  thing  else  in  Egypt  The  view  from 
tiie  river  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  when,  across  the  verdant  islands  wiSl  which  it  is  studded, 
appears  a  white  plain  covered  with  palm  trees,  over  which  these  colossal  masses  throw  their 
shadows;  while,  behind,  the  Arabian  mountain  chain  forms  the  boundary  of  the  landscape. 
The  approach  is  through  the  village  of  Luxor,  whose  crowded  and  miserable  huts  form  a 
Strange  contrast  with  these  monuments  of  ancient  splendour.  At  length  the  portico  appears, 
by  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  the  two 
D  ostbeauliful  obelisks  in  the  world  (/g-. 
78^)  each  rising  to  Iheheightof.eighty 
feet,  jet  composed  of  a  single  block  of 
tl  e  finest  granite,  from  the  quarries  of 
Syene  By  what  means  such  colossal 
masses'  wert  conveyed  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tance and  placed  in  their  present  po- 
s  t  on  surpasses  the  conception  of  mo- 
der  art  Behind  them  are  two  colossal 
statue^  now  studiously  defaced,  and 
deep  sunk  in  the  sand,  but  which  must 
hav  e  been  forty  feet  high,  and  composed 
of  a  B  ngle  block  of  die  same  granite. 
The  propylon  is  200  feet  in  height,  rising 
fifty  seven  feet  above  the  present  leyd 
ofthe=oil.  Theinteriorisequallygrand. 
It  presents  to  the  view  upwards  of  200 
columns  of  different  dimensions,  many 
of  them  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  most 

remarkable  n  Cl  s  ed  fice  tl  n  the  prof  on  of  sculptures  with  which  the  obelisks,  the 
walls  and  all  the  apartn  ents  are  cohered  These  ndeed,  are  labourite  ornaments  on  all 
the  Egvp  an  e  I  fices,  and  re  narkably  frequent  u  tl  e  p  lace  of  Karnac ;  but  they  occur 
here  n  unexan  pled  prof  s  on,  and  executed  w  th  as  much  care  and  delicacy  as  if  they  had 
been  the  work  of  the  most  skilful  seal-engraver.  They  appear  to  represent  the  history  and 
Uiumpha  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  sovereign,  probably  the  founder  of  the  edifice.  One  com- 
partment, in  parljcular,  exhibits  a  great  tattle,  in  which  the  Egyptians,  armed  with  bows  and 
Vol.  U.  48 
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BtrowB,  gain  a  complete  victory  over  their  Asiatic  enemies,  anned  with  the  spear  End  javeiin. 
The  forms  of  pursuit  and  retreat,  the  attitudes  of  the  victors,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying, 
are  so  varied  and  striking,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  imagines  it  probable,  this  and  a  similar  repre- 
sentation at  Karnac  may  have  furnished  Homer  with  materials  for  many  of  the  varied 
descriptions  vi^ith  which  his  narrative  is  filled.  In  another  compartment,  the  conqueror  ia 
represented  as  seated  on  his  tlirone,  while  the  captive  monarch  is  festened  to  a  car,  and  the 
chiefs  are  treated  with  all  that  studied  and  ruthless  cruelty  which  the  ancient  laws  of  war 
were  supposed  to  authorise. 

The  western  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  presents  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  Thebes, 
which,  though  not  of  the  same  stupendous  magnitude,  are,  perhaps,  equally  interesting. 
The  Memnonium,  or,  as  the  French  writers  seem  rather  to  show,  the  tomb  of  Oaymandyas, 
and  the  temple  of  Medinet  Abu,  present,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  architecture  and  painted 
sculpture  of  the  same  character;  equally  excellent,  and  in  many  cases  still  better  preserved. 
This  is  particularly  observable  in  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold,  ultramarine,  and  other 
colours.  The  Memnonium  is  distmguished  by  three  colossal  statues,  one  of  which  is  within 
the  edifice,  and  the  two  others  tjig,  783.)  are 
in  the  plain  adjoining.  The  former  is  entirely 
broken  into  figments,  which,  being  dispersed 
through  the  court,  cover  a  space  of  sixty  feet 
square,  giving  it  the  resemblance  of  a  quarry. 
The  form  of  the  head,  however,  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  face  is  entirely  mutilated; 
a  foot  and  a  hand  have  been  found  among  the 
fragments.  The  ear  is  three  feet  long;  the 
distance  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  is  twenty- 
two  feet;  and  the  entire  height  of  the  statue 
appears  to  have  been  about  fifty  feet.  It  was 
composed  of  a  single  block,  which  must  have 
weighed  2,000,000  lbs.  The  French  writers,  in  the  Description  Historique,  adduce  strong 
reasons  for  judging  it  to  be  the  statue  of  Osymandyas.  The  two  statues  placed  on  the  plain, 
and  called  by  the  country  people  lama  and  Chama,  are  still  standing,  but  mutilated  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  sculpture.  One  of  them,  from 
the  numerous  inscriptions,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  as  emitting  a  musical  sound  at  sunrise  or  when  struck  at  particular 
times  of  the  day.  No  modern  visiter,  however,  has  been  able  to  elicit  more  than  the  usual 
sound  made  by  percussion  upon  granite;  and  tlicre  seems  no  doubt  that  the  musical  tones 
were  produced  by  some  contrivance  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Amid  these  huge  mutilated 
colossi,  attention  has  been  strongly  attracted  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions;  but  of  which 
the  head,  detached  from  the  body,  hae  been  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  All 
travellers  have  admired  its  elegant  simplicity  and  pleasing  expression,  and  have  considered 
it  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Egyptian  sculpture  which  is  to  be  found  entire.  The  authors 
af  the  Description  would  have  been  tempted  to  believe  it  a  production  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  art,  had  it  not  borne  evidence  of  that  Egyptian  style,  which 
the  Greeks  never  imitated,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  head,  through  the  very 
great  exertions  of  Belzoni,  was  embarked  on  the  Nile,  conveyed  to  London,  and  is  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  tombs  of  Thebes  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  rocks  behind  conceal  in  their  excavated 
bosom  these  monuments,  less  vast,  indeed,  than  those  now  described ;  but  of  a  still  more 
striking  and  peculiar  character.  In  all  the  Oriental  countries  peculiar  honours  are  paid  to 
the  dead;  but  no  nation  appears  to  have  equalled  the  Egyptians  in  monumental  works, 
Wherever-the  remains  of  a  city  have  been  investigated,  the  mountains  behind  have  been 
found  excavated  into  sculptured  tombs;  and  those  of  Thebes,  as  might  be  expected,  surpass 
all  the  others  in  number,  extent,  and  splendour.  The  Libyan  chain,  which  presents  for  about 
six  miles  a  perpendicular  height  of  300  or  400  feet  of  limestone  rock,  has  appeared  peculi- 
arly suited  for  such  elaborate  sepulchres.  These  subterranean  works  of  the  Egyptians  almost 
rival  the  monuments  which  ihey  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Entrance  galleries 
lead  info  large  apartments,  in  which  are  placed  the  sarcophagi,  and  which  are  profiisely 
decorated  with  that  species  of  coloured  sculpture  with  which  they  lavishly  ornamented  their 
walla.  The  deceased  lies  surrounded  with  representations  of  all  the  objects  which  formed 
his  pride  and  occupation  while  living.  A  complete  picture  is  thus  exhibited  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  many  of  the^customs  there  indicated  have  been  trans- 
mitted unaltered,  and  are  slill  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Festivals,  agricultural  operations, 
commercial  transactions,  huuts,  bull-fights,  fishing  and  fowling  scenes,  vineyards,  ornamented 
grounds,  form  the  varied  subjects  of  these  representations.  The  chambers  and  passages 
iijoining  contain  numerous  mummies,  in  that  wonderfiil  state  of  preservation  which  the 
Egyptians  had  the  art  of  securing  to  the  mortal  remains  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  found 
wrapped  up  in  successive  folds  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  impregnated  \Vith  bitumen,  and  so 
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Bkilfiilly  applied,  as  to  preserve  almist  unaltered  the  form  of  the  features  and  of  the 
parts  of  the  body.  Many  of  them  contain,  wrapped  in  their  (bids,  papyri  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphical  writing,  an  object  of  eager  research  to  the  European  antiquary.  Belzoni  g-ives  a 
very  lively  descrijjtion  of  (he  difficulties  attending  this  search.  "A  vast  quantity  of  dust 
rises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and  chokes  the  nose  and  mouth  to  such  u 
degree  that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and  the  strong  effluvia  of  the  mum- 
iniea.  You  must  creep  through  narrow  passages,  sometimes  not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  after 
which  you  come  to  a  more  commodious  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit.  But  what  a  place 
of  rest  I  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies,  in  all  directions.  After  the  exertion 
of  entering  into  such  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  50,  100,  30O,  or  perhaps  600  yards,  I 
sought  a  resting-place,  found  one,  end  contrived  to  sit;  but  when  my  weight  bore  on  the 
body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  hand-bos.  I  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands  t« 
sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sunk  altogether  among  the 
broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust 
as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided  again." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  took  the  most  jealous  care  to  prevent  any  one  fi'om  penetrating 
into  these  repositories  of  their  dead.  The  entrances  were  closed  with  the  greatest  care  liy 
large  stones,  so  united  with  the  neighbouring  rock  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  suspicion 
tliat  they  existed.  It  has  required  the  most  eager  research  of  the  moderns  to  penetrate  into 
these  subterraneous  abodes.  The  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  however,  stimulated  by  the  chime- 
rical expectation  of  finding  hidden  treasures,  has,  in  many  instances,  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle. The  district  immediately  contiguous  to  Thebes  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race,  who 
maintain  a  fierce  independence,  and  have  scajcely,  unless  when  compeUed  by  the  sword, 
owned  the  sovereignty  of  any  government  established  in  Egypt.  They  have  taken  up  their 
nbodes  in  many  of  the  tombs,  aiid  eagerly  employ  themselves  in  searching  their  recesses  for 
-pyri  and  otiier  antiquities,  which  they  dispose  of  at  high  prices  to  European  antiquarian 
.tavellers.  This  speculative  traffic,  however,  has  been  on  the  whole  injurious  to  them,  by 
tendering  their  habits  still  more  disorderly,  and  diverting  their  attention  from  regular  indus- 
try and  cultivation. 

These  monuments  of  private  individuals,  however,  are  far  surpassed  by  the  tombs  of  the 
feinws.  At  a  small  hut  highly  finished  temple,  called  El  Ebek,  a  narrow  gorge  or  ravine 
leads  by  a  winding  track  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  mountains.  At  the  end  of  two  miles, 
a  narrow  chasm  between  rocks  opens  into  "  the  valley  of  the  tombs,"  a  gloomy  solitude,  pre- 
senting the  arid  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  most  frightful  desert.  High  mountains  vi'Oh 
rocky  summits  bound  the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and  allow  only  part  of  the  sky  to  appear. 
The  heat  reflected  by  them  is  so  violent,  that,  in  1799,  it  killed  two  of  Dessaix's  escort;  and 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  enduring  it,  but  for  the  shelter  which  the  tombs  afford.  In 
this  awfiil  solitude,  the  ancient  Egyptians  sought  to  seclude  from,  every  human  eye  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  A  varice  and  curiosity,  however,  have  triumphed 
,^j^  over  every  precaution.     All  had  been  done  to  secure 

the  entrance      Thp  huge  niafis  of  stone  which  bars  it, 
opens    when  penetrated,  into  a  narrpw  and  intricate 

Ctage  closed  by  successive  gate  after  ^te.  At 
^th  entrance  is  found  into  a  spacbus  chamber,  in 
the  m  ddlo  of  which  is  the  sarcophagus,  commonly 
empty  wh  le  the  walls  are  ad'  med  with  painted  sculp- 
ture in  tlie  highest  style  of  Egyptian  magnificence. 
The  subjects  are  of  a  different  character  from  those 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  temples.  They  frequently 
consist  of  funeral  processions,  religious  mysteries,  sa- 
cred animals  a  globe  the  emblem  of  eternity;  and 
Osu'is  judging  the  dead  (^^.784.).  The  eye,  how- 
ever IS  often  shocked  by  the  representation  of  a  num- 
ber of  victuns  newly  beheaded,  and  streaming  with 
blood  while  others  are  led  to  share  the  same  fate. 
This  seems  loo  strongly  to  suggest  the  savage  mode 
of  honouring  the  royal  funeral  by  sacrificing  over  it  a 
number  of  captives.  The  high  preservation  of  these 
paintings  is  the  more  remark^le,  as  they  are  in  gene- 
's here  too  hard  to  be  susceptible  of  such 


cuted  not  on  the  solid  rock,  \      

meats,  but  on  a  soft  plaster  or  stucco,  which,  however,  has  preserved  them  unaltered  durin? 


several  thousand  years. 

At  the  time  when  Belzoni  began  his  operationb,  ten  of  these  tombs  had  been  opened,  and 
were  accessible.  That  enlerpnsing  traveller  succeeded  in  opening  several ;  hut  there  was 
one,  W  which  the  entrance  had  been  so  carefully  concealed,  that  it  long  defied  his  efforts. 
At  length,  he  found  a  stone  similar  to  that  which  had  formed  the  opening  into  the  second 
pyramid,  and  was  able  to  penetrate.     After  making  his  way  through  accumulated  obstacles, 
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he  arrived  at  a  sepnlchxa!  chamber,  similarly  adorned  with  the  others,  but  far  surpassing  all 
'.he  rest  In  magnificence.  In  the  centre  was  a  sarcophagus  nine  feet  five  inches  long-,  and 
three  feet  five  inches  wide,  composed  apparently  of  alabaster,  though  it  has  since  been  found 
to  be  aragonite.  Both  Ihe  inside  and  outside  are  covered  with  sculptures,  most  minutely 
and  carefully  eieclited,  and  representing  several  hundred  figures,  each  about  two  inches  in 
height  The  subject  appears  to  be  theobsequies  of  the  deceased,  in  which  are  introduced  a 
number  of  foreign  captives,  among,  whom  the  Jews  are  distinguished  by  their  physiognomy 
and  complexion,  the  Ethiopians  by  lieir  colour  and  ornaments,  and  the  Persians  by  their 
dress.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  inference  which  the  learned  observation  of  Dr.  Young 
has  drawn  from  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Necho  and  Psamme- 
ticuB,  the  former  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  made  successful  war  against 
Judea  and  Assyria;  and  the  latter  is  known  by  a&  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  This 
remarkable  sarcophagus  was,  by  the  exertions  of  Belzoni,  transported  to  England,  and  is 
now  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

A  full  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  paintmg  and  sculpture  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous 
specimens  preserved  in  these  tombs,  as  well  as  upon  the  walls  of  the  Theban  edifices. 
These  arts  ai^  practised  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  The  figures  are  first  cut  out  in  a  certain 
degree  of  relief,  and  the  colours  then  laid  over  them.  All  that  belongs  to  drawing  is  per- 
formed by  the  chisel.  It  has  merely,  however,  distm^uished  the  figures  by  cutting  away 
the  stone  round  them,  so  that  only  the  profile  is  exhibiteij,  and  the  whole  appears  as  a  flat 
surface.  The  drawing  of  the  figure,  too,  is  far  from  being  always  correct.  At  the  same 
time,  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  invention  is  displayed  in  tte  groups,  and  the  expression  of 
the  heads  is  often  very  forcible.  The  painting  process  is  still  more  simple.  It  consists 
merely  in  laying  on  the  simple  colours  of  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  black.  No  attempt 
is  thus  made  to  imitate  that  variety  of  tints  with  which  nature  adorns  her  works.  The 
colours  are  remarkably  bricht,  and  have  proved  wonderfully  durable ;  but  these  merits  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  the  chemist  than  to  the  artist.  The  only  merit  which  the  latter  can 
claim  is  that  of  the  harmonious  distribution  of  them. 

The  village  of  Erment,  about  six  miles  above  the  southern  limit  of  Thebes,  on  the  site  of 
Hermonthia,  contains  still  a  temple  of  second-rate  magnitude,  dedicated  lo  Typhon.  It  gives, 
in  some  respects,  a  better  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  than  any  other,  no  part 
being  either  sunk  in  tlie  ground  or  covered  with  rubbish.  It  has  also  remained  uninjured  by 
time,  and  might  have  been  stili  entire,  had  not  great  part  of  it  been  studiously  demolished 
by  human  hands. 

About  twenty  miles  above  Erment  is  Esneh,  capital  of  the  most  southern  district  of  Egypt, 
and  the  last  great  town  which  occurs  in  ascending  the  river.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  of 
ccsnsiderable  extent,  formerly  watered  and  rendered  fertile  by  canals  derived  from  the  Nile; 
but,  tliese  being  now  neglected,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river.  Eeneh,  prior  lo  the  administration  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was  almost  politically  sepa- 
rated from  Egypt,  having  become,  amid  the  frequent  civil  wars  with  which  that  country  has 
been  distracted,  the  usual  refiige  of  the  vanquished  party.  The  military  chiefs,  however, 
who  preserved  here  a  remnant  of  power,  generally  used  it  for  the  purposes  of  oppression  and 
exl«rtion,  which  were  exercised  particularly  upon  the  agricultural  classes.  The  town  itself 
displays  a  luxury  and  industry  not  usual  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  has  manufactories  of  fine  blue 
'         '  a  considerable  trade  with  Sennaai.     A  great  part 

of  this  industry  is  in  the  hands  of 
about  300  Coptic  femilies.  The  por- 
tico of  the  temple  of  Esneh  (Jig. 
785.),  belonging  to  the  ancient  la.- 
topolis,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
which  surprises  even  those  who  have 
seen  the  grandest  of  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.  Its  chief  merit  consists 
in  an  antique  purity  of  style,  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  and  it  was  viewed  by 
Denon  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
peculiarly  distmgoished  by  its  magnitude ;  the  columns, 
„  twenty-four  in  number,  are  about  35  feet 

'  high,  and  17  feet  in  circumference.    The 

_^  zodiac,  with  which  its  cupola  is  adorned, 

fiirms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  ancient  science,  and  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy. 

At  Edfou,  thirty  miles  higher,  towards 
theextremity  of  habitable  I^ypt,  is  found 
still  another  monument,  which,  according 
to  Jomard,  may  be,com pared,  for  the  happy 
conception  of  the  plan,  the  majesty  of 


cotton,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and 
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the  composition,  the  execution  and  richness  of  the  ornaments,  to   wliatei' 


nificent  in  architecture.  Denon  conceives  that,  if  that  at  Tentyra  is  piore  learned  in  its 
detailE,  this  at  Edfou  (,fig.  786.)  has  more  grandeur  as  a  whole.  It  is  484  feet  in  length,  2l2 
in  hreadth ;  and  there  is  no  Egyptian  edifice  of  the  same  dimensions  in  equal  preservalion. 
In  the  interior  court  (.fig-  787.},  the  eye  sees  almost  entire  the  height  of  the  grapd  gale  of 
entrance,  the  two  huge  pyramidal  masses,  and  the  peristyle  of  Ihirty-two  columns,  which 
from  a  most  magnificent  perspective 

Ahove  Edlou  the  plain  of  Egjpt  narrows  e\trpmely;  the  rocks  on  hoth  sides  in  many 
-fq  places  overhang   the   river.      In   these 

rocks,  to  which  has  heen  g-iven  the  name 
ofGebel  Silsili,  i  -      ' 


quarries,  out  of  which  the  Egyptians  con- 
structed that  aslonishing  range  of  monu- 
ments which  we  have  now  surveyed.  M. 
Rosiere  observes,  that  travellers,  con- 
sulting rather  their  imagination  than 
their  eyes,  have  seen  in  the  temples  of 
the  Thehaid  some  precious  material; 
marble,  the  granite  of  Syene,  or  the  por- 
phyry of  Arabia.  He  states,  that,  in  fact, 
all  the  edifices  from  Syene  to  Dendera 
are  constructed  of  the  sandstone  found 
in  these  quairies.  They  are  mingled 
Tenpee  T  fou  "'*''  '3'^*''*^  United  by  a  calcareous  glu- 

ten ;  the  general  colour  is  white  or  gray, 
ih  gh  m  k  d  by  r  ou'^iy  tinted  spots  or  \  eins  It  is  very  easily  operated  upon  by  the 
h  sel    h        pp  t  would  have  cost  hve  times  the  same  labour  to  have  executed  on  mar- 

1 1    th  ilpturea  which  cover  the  walls  of  Egyptian  edifices.     Some  of  the  suh- 

1  rra  q    n       f  rm  grottoes,  which  have  been  adorned  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to 

th  te  pi  Th  whole  of  this  part  of  Egypt  presents  the  most  dreary  aspect,  consisting 
f  k  d  k  whose  fragments  are  mingled  with  the  sand  at  their  feet.  The  Nile,  which 
Isewb       diff  h  lusuriant  fertility,  has  no  power  over  these  spots  doomed  to  eternal 

t  nl  ty      Th  w  band  of  verdure,  which  sometimes  bounds  one  of  the  banks,  mingled 

w  th  f  w  tl  I  ts  and  stunted  palms,  seems  only  to  make  more  sensible  the  surround- 
In  a  valley  amidst  this  solitude,  however,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Omiros,  whose  ruins 
me  upwards  of  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain  two  temples,  much  dilapidated,  but 
oearing  traces  of  great  magnificence.  Neglect,  and  the  blowing  in  of  the  sands,  have  re- 
duced the  plain  to  a  state  of  total  desertion.  The  modem  village  on  the  site  of  Ombos 
contains  no  longer  any  inhabitants. 

Assouan  or  Es  Souan,  the  celebrated  Syene  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  at  the  termination  of  this  long  and  dreary  tract  It  was  remarkable,  not  only  as  being 
tlie  limitary  town  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  chiefly  as  one  of  the  grand  points  upon  which 
the  geographers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  measured  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  relative 
position  of  its  parts.  Syene  was  considered  as  immediately  beneath  the  tropic,  and  a  well 
was  formed  there,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  solstitial  day,  the  body  of  the  sun  was 
reflected  entire.  The  modems  have  searched  in  vain  for  this  well;  and  the  position  assigned 
is  not  strictly  correct,  Syene  hemg  in  24°  5'  23"  S.  latitude ;  but,  considering  the  imperfec- 
tion of  ancient  instruments,  this  does  not  imply  a  very  great  error.  The  ancient  Syene 
contains  a  temple,  by  no  means,  however,  correspondent  to  so  great  a  name ;  and,  witli  tJie 
other  original  monuments,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  buried  under  the  remains,  first  of  a  Ro- 
man, and  then  of  an  Arab  town,  erected  on  the  same  site.  The  modern  town  is  closely 
adjoining,  and,  though  populous,  is  very  poor,  being  supported  chiefly  by  a  trade  in  dates. 
The  inhabitants  are  observed  to  go  almost  naked,  a  custom  which  is  partly  excused  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  heat. 

Syene  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dark  and  rugged  mountains,  cstending  for  many 
miles  up  tho  river.  They  are  formed  of  that  rose-coloured  granite  which,  from  the  spot,  is 
called  syenite ;  but  though,  on  fracture,  it  exhibits  that  and  other  brilliant  colours,  the  sur- 
fiice  is  covered  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  elements  with  a  dark-brown  tint  For  about 
three  miles  around  Syene  are  the  famous  quarries,  whence  the  Egyptians  drew  their  granite 
chiefly  for  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  marks  of  the  mstniments  employed  may  still 
be  traced ;  the  soil  is  everywhere  strewed  with  pieces  of  various  forms  and  dimensions, 
and  it  is  still  possible  to  discover  the  purpose  for  which  many  were  destined.  The  most 
remarkable  is  an  obelisk,  which  is  54  feet  high,  without  reckoninff  its  point,  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  rocks  all  round  Syene  are  covered  with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 
The  Nile  immediately  opposite  Assouan  encloses  Elephantine,  ao  island,  the  beauty  of 
which  strikes  all  tracellera  with  an  admiration,  which  they  express  by  terming  it  the  "  Island 
Vol.  IL  48*  3W 
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cf  Flowers"  and  "the  Garden  of  the  Tropic."  It  presents,  indeed,  within  the  space  of  a 
nile  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  faresidth,  a  verdure  and  fertility  equal  to  the  finest 
■ipots  of  Egypt.  This,  in  eo  savage  a  region,  which  elsewhere  oflers  nothing  but  naked 
peaks  and  glittering  sands,  makes  an  extraordinary  impression.  The  island  contains  also 
two  temples  of  sroall  comparative  dimensions,  bnt  distinguished  by  their  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance. These  are  considered  by  Jomard  as  only  slender  remains  of  the  ancient  power  of 
Elephantine;  but  though  that  island  appears  once  to  have  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  it 
could  never,  we  think,  have  been  powerful,  situated,  as  it  is,  in  a  tract  which  for  twenty 


n  every  direction  is  doomed  by  n 

■3  of  the  Nile  (Jig.  788.),  e 


_S  to  perpetual  barrenness, 

0  celebrated  in  antiquity,  commence  about  three 
miles  above  Elephantine.  The  picture 
drawn  of  them,  however,  as  forming  a 
prodigious  fall,  whose  sound  deafened 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  remove  their  dwellings 
to  a  distance  irom  the  rosr,  has  not  been 
verified  by  modem  observation.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  at  present  any 
considerable  fall ;  and  though  some 
change  might  be  possible,  one  so  entire  rvinot  be  imagined.  A  most  picturesque  and  ex- 
traordinary scene  is,  however,  produced  by  the  Nile  dashing  through  a  wild  confusion  of 
granite  rocks,  with  which  its  bed,  for  several  miles,  is  thickly  studded.  The  two  opposite 
chains,  presenting  peaks  of  every  form  and  aspect,  meet  and  ccosg  in  the  middle  of  its  course. 
The  river,  which  above  flows  in  silent  majesty,  upwards  nf  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  here  nar- 
rowed tohalf  that  space,  and  its  stream  forcing  its  way  through  these  steep  end  innumera- 
ble islets  situated  above,  amidst,  and  below  the  cataract,  boiling,  ibaming,  ani]  breaking 
among  a  thousand  rocks,  presents  a  scene  of  the  grandest  eftect.  The  water  in  the  differ- 
ent cliannels  is  tossed  about  in  every  direction,  torming  numberless  little  cascades.  The 
noine,  resemblmg  that  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  on  a  rocky  shore,  is  in  winter  flnd  spring 
very  formidable,  and  heart!  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

The  island  of  Philffi  (Jg  789),  above  the  cataracts,  and  at  the  very  gate  of  Ethiopia, 
constitutes  still  another  striking  fea. 
ture  Within  a  space  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  half  that  breadth 
it  exhibits  a  confusion  of  grand  and 
beautiful  monuments,  rivalling  those 
left  by  the  greatest  cities  of  Egypt; 
and  their  elegant  forms  and  white 
colour  strikingly  contrast  with  the  em- 
browned tints  and  the  wild  and  ruggod 
peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Denon  distinguished  eight  different 
temples,  built  apparently  at  diflerent 
periods,  and  quite  separatp,  though  some  pains  had  been  taken  to  combine  together  those 
which  were  contiguous.  Philfe  is  tar  from  presenting  the  smiling  aspect  of  Elephantine ; 
but  a  few  dates  and  cultivated  fields  on  the  island  itself  and  the  opposite  shores,  placed  as 
they  are  upon  this  burning  soil,  and  amid  this  immensity  of  arid  rocks,  produce  an  agreeable 
impression,  and  soften  somewhat  tho  extreme  severity  of  the  site. 

Having  thus  traced  the  Nile  in  its  entire  course  through  Egypt,  we  have  gone  over  the 
main  body  of  that  country ;  but  some  wild  appendages  remain,  which  she  claims  as  belong- 
ing to  her.  Among  these  is  that  peculiarly  desolate  tract,  which  extends  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  No  district  of  it  ap- 
pears to  produce  any  thing  which  can  afford  food  tor  man.  The  soil  is  sand,  mtermingled 
with  racks,  throtigh  which,  however,  are  interspersed  trees  and  shrubs,  affording  pasture  to 
the  camels  and  sheep  of  tie  Ababdeh,  a  rude  and  independent  race,  who  hold  undisturbed 
possession  of  these  wilds.  At  all  times,  however,  a  caravan  route  has  been  pursued  across 
them  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  that  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India, 
of  wnich  Berenice  was  anciently  the  great  emporium,  but  whose  much  diminished  amount 
is  ,now  chiefly  carried  on  by  Suez  and  Cairo.  There  is  still  a  caravan  from  Keneh  to  Cos- 
seir,  for  the  supply  of  Upper  Egypt,  The  journey  is  performed  with  camels  in  forty-two 
houni,  and  without  any  inconvenience  but  what  arises  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  provi- 
sions, and  from  the  scarcity  of  water;  several  of  the  few  si»ings  which  occur  being  rendered 
useless  by  the  saline  and  mineral  impreggations.  Cosseli  is  an  assemblage  of  Ar^  huts 
oomp>ised  of  wood  and  mats,  situated  in  a  frightfully  poor  and  barren  country,  and  without 
any  good  water  but  what  is  brought  firom  Asia.  The  sea,  however,  abounds  with  fish,  and 
t  displays  some  commercial  activity,  though  containing  no  accumulations  for  trade,  anJ 
■javing  only  one  harbour  capable  of  holding  a  limited  number  of  inferior  merchant-vessels. 
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Belzoni,  by  great  esertiona,  found  his  way  to  the  ancient  Berenice.  He  could  trace  the 
main  streels,  and  even  the  materials  of  the  houses,  consisting  of  corals,  madrepores,  aiid.pe- 
trifections,  tlie  copious  products  of  those  seas.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  very  flne  natural  harbour, 
which  has  not,  however,  depth  enough  for  large  vessels,  and  whose  entrance  is  at  present 
obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand,  easily  removeable.  There  is  a  small  Egyptian  temple,  built  of 
sandstone.  The  extent  of  the  ruins  is  2000  feet  by  1600,  whicli  mighl,.it  is  supposed,  have 
iNintained  a  population  of  10,000.     At  present,  it  is  entirely  deserted. 

About  twenty  miles  inland  from  Berenice  is"  tlie  mountain  of  Zabara,  famous  for  the  eme- 
rald mines  found  in  it  by  the  ancients.  When  Belzoni  passed,  fifty  men  had  been  employed 
for  six  months  by  a  speculator  from  Egypt,  lo  open  again  this  long-lost  source  of  wealth.  They 
had  found,  however,  only  a  few  specimens,  mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Further  northward, 
towards  the  western  quarter,  are  said  to  be  still  two  large  monasteries,  those  of  St.  An- 
thony and  Sl  Paul,  whose  gardens  and  plantations  somewhat  enliven  the  aspect  of  this 
desert. 

At  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  is  Suez,  by  which  Egypt  carries  on  nearly  all  that  remains 
of  its  once  immense  trade  in  tliat  sea.  This  trade  is  now  insufficient  to  give  any  degree  of 
wealth  and  importance  to  Suez,  It  is  a  poor,  ill-built  town,  which  derives  all  its  provisions 
from  Cairo,  and  has  to  send  several  miles  for  water,  and  even  that  is  bB,d.  Almost  its  only 
intercourse  is  with  Jidda,  from  which  it  receives  coffee,  and  supplies  it  with  grain  for  Mecca. 
A  few  vessels  also  come  ftom  Yemen.  Those  of  any  considerable  burden  are  obliged  to  lie 
in  the  road,  aa  only  small  boats  x;an  enter  the  harboii  of  Suez  itself. 

The  canal  which  anciently  united  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  was  traced  by  the 
PVench  engineers,  who,  after  considerable  search,  conceived  that  they  had  ascertained  its 
whole  line.  It  extended  across  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  by  Belbeis,  into  the  Pelu- 
siac  branch  of  the  Nile.  Although  the  worlt  appears  lo  have  heen  continued  successively 
by  the  native  princes,  the  GreeJts,  and  the  Romans,  there  is  no  record  that  the  canal  was 
ever  actually  used,  unless  in  ihe  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  under  the  Saracenic  princes; 
and  then  probahly  only  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  conceived  quite  possible  to  renew  the  work; 
though  tbe  necessary  dependence  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  variable  winds  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  renders  it  difficult  to  secure  a  regular  navigation. 

The  region  to  the  west  of  Egypt  consists  of  an  equally  dreary  and  still  more  unvaried 
plain,  or  rather  ocean  of  sand.  Interspersed  in  it,  however,  are  oases,  or  cultivated  islands, 
of  considerable  estent.  The  principal  is  the  one  caljed  EI  Wah,  or  the  great  Oasis.  It 
must  be  of  tolerable  magnitude,  since  Browne  was  eight  hours  in  travelling  from  Ain  Diseh, 
the  first  spring,  to  Khargeh,  the  capital.  Poncet  describes  it  as  a  delightful  spot;  but  it 
may  have  derived  additional  charms  from  contrast  with  the  dreary  wilderness  around.  The 
governors  of  Upper  Egypt  keep  a  garrison  here,  and  consider  it  cf  importance,  as  affording 
to  the  caravans  that  proceed  to  the  south,  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  supjdy  of  pro- 
visions end  water.  Ehargeh,  the  capital,  contains  about  2000. inhabitants,  who  subsist  on 
rice  and  dates.  The  continual  blowing  of  the  sand  is  provided  against  by  the  singular  pre- 
caution of  a  flooring  formed  above  the  streets,  which  renders  them  almost  like  a  dark  cham- 
ber. Near  this  place  is  a  truly  magnificent  temple,  191  feet  in  length,  and  containing,  in 
high  perfection,  all  the  omamenfs  peculiar  to  those  of  Ihe  Thebaid,  On  the  outer  gate  ia 
a  very  long  Greek  inscription.  In  the  vicinity  of  other  villages  are  considerable  temples, 
where,  Uiough  the  character  of  the  architecture  be  Egyptian,  arched  roots  and  Greek  in- 
Bcriptions  mark  that  additbns,  at  least,  have  been^made  by  a  different  people. 

About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  El  Khargeh,  Sir  Archibald  Edmondslone  and  M, 
Drovetti  lately  discovered  another  Oasis,  consisting  of  twelve  villages,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal, called  El  Cazar,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rocky  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  and  fruit-trees.  Near  it  are  vestiges  of  a  very 
large  town;  and  ruins  of  similar  character  with  those  of  El  Khargeh,  though  on  a  smailet. 
scale,  are  scattered  tliroughout  the  Oasis. 

The  little  Oasis,  called  likewise  that  of  El  Cazar,  or  Kasr,  not  being  in  the  route  of  any 
caravan,  remained  almost  unknown,  till  Belzoni  lately  made  his  way  thither.  It  consists  of 
a  plain,  fourteen  miles  long  and  eight  broad,  formerly  cultivated  throughout,  but  now  only 
in  parts.  The  people  are  a  rude,  independent  race,  who  once  had  sheiks  of  their  own :  they 
liold  little  intercourse  with  any  other  tribe,  Belzoni  found  here  the  remains  of  a  large 
temple,  with  a  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  Prom  these,  and 
from  a  spring,  varying  somewhat  in  temperature,  but  not  actually  in  the  manner  described 
by  Herodotus,  he  conceives  that  on  this  oasis  may  have  been  situated  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at  least  that  it  may  enter  into  competition  with  Siwah  for  tha 
distinction. 
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NUBIA. 
CHAPTER  III. 


Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  upon  Egypt,  a  general  idea  haa  already  been  given  of 
Nubia.  Like  that  country,  it  owea  its  exemption  from  the  character  of  complete  desert  ea 
lirely  to  the  Nile,  which  holds  through  it  a  course  of  nearly  1000  miles  in  direct  distance, 
without  including  its  long  bend  round  Dongola.  Tiiat  great  river,  however,  diffusefl  ita  wa- 
ters to  Nubia  in  much  more  scanty  portions.  Being  everywhere  hemmed  in  by  high  banks 
and  rocks,  it  cannot,  even  with  some  artificial  aid,  be  made  to  iDundate  in  general  more 
than  a  mile  in  breadth  upon  one  side.  The  country  forms,  therefore,  a  narrow  belt  of  im- 
meiiise  length,  through  tlie  endless  desert,  stretching  eastward  to  the  Nile,  and  to  the  west- 
ward lost  in  the  wide  and  unknown  wastes  of  interior  Africa, 

As  Nubia,  in  consequence  of  this  structure,  is  divided,  both  physically  and  politically,  into 
a  number  of  small  states  almost  entirely  detached  from  each  oUier,  our  general  view  will 
br>  short,  and  the  most  intferesting  details  will  be  reserved  for  the  local  survey. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSEcr.  1. — Geology. 

Travellers  mention  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  marble,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  among 

the  mineral  formations  of  Nubia;  but  no  account  has  hitherto  been  published  of  ila  geognosy. 

Its  mines  of  gold  were  formerly  celebrated. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
The  Botany  of  Nubia  has  already  been  considered  along  with  that  of  Egypt,  (p.  5.J7.) 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 
Our  acquaintance  with  the  Zoology  of  Nubia  is  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  very 
recent  discoveries  of  M.  Riippell ;  whose  work,  indeed,  on  the  animals  of  Northern  Africa, 
has  scarcely  yet,  we  believe,  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  following -quadrupeds,  besides  those  equdly  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  Africa, 
seein  more  particularly  appropriated  to  Nubia : — 

Lbhb  Mbdlhd  Jhip.    FamriolQured  Hva.  I  Cuiik  lollidia  Rh«.    Pole  Pai.  1  AnElope  Sinuaa  R»f,    SUt^  AnEsCopfl. 

Jtlu dimldljUtu  JffW.    N"bio*MmiBa.  reliimmkylm  *«p.     NqbnnDrTnm&t  ADIilapc nnDliEia  Ri^     Moiliildln  AolelDpfl. 

C#pl(  variacaliH  ^.    Varieptfd  Fobda^  Hy vu  l«aitica  ^rrAcEf.    Painlcd  Uymu.  I  Umdlk  DBina  FalL    Svlll  Anldofa. 

Chu4 &nKlt?rtJ&^   KmdDCui Fox-  |  C^TxAddu.    Addu ADiel[i|«.  |  09Kl]&Con.    ConGAjetle. 

Several  of  these  deserve  a  slight  notice.  Wild  Dogs  and  Foxes  appear  to  be  numerous  j 
as  M.  Riippell  has  discovered  no  less  than  four  new  species.  The  Variegated  Fos-dog  is 
ochre-coloured,  the  fiir  thick,  and  variegated  with  blackish ;  it  was  discovered  both  in  Nubia 
and  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  lives  in  the  deserls,  but  does  not  burrow. 

The  Nubian  Dog,  or  more  properly  Wolf,  is  light  gray,  marked  with  a  few  black  spots 
on  the  back,  while  the  tail  is  entirely  black.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  wolf  of  Egypt  as 
well  aa  of  Nubia,  where  it  nevertheless  appears  to  be  rare.  A  third  species,  the  Kordofon 
Pox,  principally  occurs  in  the  deserts  bearing  that  name,  and  in  those  of  Nubia:  it  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Fennic,  which  ~t  resembles  in  its  burrowing  habits,  and  is  probably  the  fox- 
like animal  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt;  for  the  true  jackal  (Canis  oureiM  L.) 
does  not  appear  to  exist  either  there,  or  in  the  immediately  adjoinmg  counlries.  Lastly,  the 
Pale  E\)x  (C.  pallidus)  is  entirely  of  a  light  yellowish  gray,  with  a  bushy  tail  tipped  with 
black ;  it  is  only  found  in  the  provinces  of  Kordofan  and  Darfbur. 

That  grotesque  and  rare  animal,  the  Fennic,  {Cants  Zerba)  {fig.  791.),  first  described 
by  Bruce  as  inhabiting  Abyssinia,  was  also  discovered  by 
M.  Riippell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambukol,  and  in  the 
desert  of  of  Korti,  where  they  live  in  holes,  dug  by  them- 
selves, and  not  on  trees,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Bruce. 

Respecting  the  TJnicofn,  M.  Ruppell's  researches  have 
furnished  us  with  some  very  sbgular  information;  while 
his  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  horns  of  the 
Giraffe  prove  at  least  that  the  existence  of  a  quadruped 
like  the  supposed  Unicom,  fiimished  only  with  a  irontai 
horn,  is  at  least  neither  impossible  nor  contrary  to  nature. 
Our  traveller  obtained  some  information  on  this  much  de- 
bated subject  in  Kordofen,  where  the  Unicorn  was  said 
.0  be  known,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Nillekma.  Persons  of  various  conditions  agreed  m  the 
It  that  the  Nillekma  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  ei^ual  in  size  to  a  small  horse,  slender 
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as  the  gazelle  in  its  shape,  and  furnished  wilh  a  long,  slender,  straight  horn  in  the  male, 
which  was  wanting  in  the  female.  Some  added,  that  its  hoofs  were  divided,  while  others 
declared  they  were  entire.  According  to  these  statements,  this  animal  inhabits  the  deserts 
to  the  south  of  Kordofiin,  is  uncommonly  fleet,  and  only  occasionally  visits  the  Kaldagi  Slavii 
Mountain  on  the  borders  of  this  provmce.  Three  several  Arahs  asserted  (o  M.  Riippell  that 
they  had  themselves  seen  the  animal  in  question :  and  one  of  his  slaves  from  Kaldagi,  on 
seeing  the  antelopes  brought  from  the  desert  of  Korti,  gave,  of  his  own  free  motion,  a  descnp- 
tionoftheNillekma,  exactly  coinciding  with  the  notices  afterwards  obtained  by  the  traveller; 
it  appears  he  had  eaten  of  it  in  his  own  countiy,  and  described  it  as  a  very  beautiful  aninial, 
Ol  the  veracity  of  Uiis  slave  M.  Ruppell  had  frequent  proofs,  especially  in  the  descriptions 
of  animals,  all  of  which  were  found  to  accord  with  the  respective  species  which  were  sub- 
sequently procured.     {Zool.Joum.  vol.  xv.  p.  390.) 

The  most  beautiful  Antelopes  of  Nuhia  are  those  named  the  Mountain,  the  Addax  or 
White,  and  the  Dima  or  Swift  Antelope.  The  first  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Fazogl 
on  the  White  Nile.  The  elegant  White  Antelope  C^.  Addax)  is  very  rare,  being  found 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Ambukol,  where  it  lives  in  small  herds; 
it  is  so  exceedingly  fleet,  that  even  the  best  Arabian  horses  hftve  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
pace  with  it.  The  Dama,  from  llie  great  length  of  its  legs,  would  seem  to  possi^ss  the  same 
celerity  of  motion.  ~     ^     ^      -™i  ^ 

The  northern  Giraffe,  or  Camelopardalis  of  the  ancients  (C.  antiqTWTum  Sw.)  (JS^.  Ttr-I.J, 
has  been  seen  by  M.  Ruppell  in  small  herds  in  all  the  desert  steppes  south  of  Simrie,  is 
plentiful  at  Darfour,  and  is  even  found  to  the  east  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  Giraflb  of  Southern  Africa  (C.  australis  Sw.). 

Several  interesting  birds  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  kmgdom,  or,  at  '--■  —  i--"-— '" 
;s  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa. 


t  hitherto 


Amonff  those  most  deserving  notice  should  be  mentioned  the  Occipital  Vulture  (Jff.  793.), 
first  disravered  by  Mr.  Burcbell  in  the  southern  regions  of  Africa,  It  is  a  large  and  imp^mg 
bird,  havin?  the  upper  plumage  brown,  the  bead  and  under  parts  while,  and  one-half  of  the 
bill  red:  it  inhabits  the  borders  both  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  found  either  solitary  or 
in  pairs.  The  Rod-throated  Shrike  {Malaconolus  erytkrogaster  Sw.)  is  a  new  species,  not 
verVnnlike  the  Barbary  Shrike.  M.  Riippell  describes,  under  the  errmieous  generic  name 
of  fxos,  several  curious  birds  belonging  to  the  femily  of  Great-legged  Thrushes  (CraUTopo- 
din<e  Sw.).  The  Otis  Nuba,  or  Nubian  Bustard  (^.  794.),  is  likewise  a  new  aojuisifion; 
and  seems  peculiar  to  the  deserts  of  liopical  Africa.  By  the  discovery  of  a  new  1  arrot  v.  . 
JMei/mRupp)  in  Kordofiin,  M.  Ruppell  has  ascertained  the  most  northern  range  ot  this 
ftmily  in  the  Old  World.  We  could  dwell  much  longer  on  the  important  discoveries  of  thia 
entsipri^nc  traveller  and  able  naturalist,  did  our  lunits  permit  We  must,_  therefore,  merely 
add,  that  h^  researches  liave  been  extended  to  every  department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
have  made  a  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  geographic  zoology.  „     .     . 

The  feathered  game  is  not  deficient  in  these  arid  wastes.  Besides  the  Nubian  BusUrd 
already  noticed,  another  of  Oie  same  genus,  the  Otis  Arabs  of  Lmnieus.  is  found  m  Kordolan : 
it  is  of  considerable  size,  and  distinguished  by  a  pointed  black  crest.  Partridges  and  quails 
are  mentioned  by  former  travellers:  among  the  first  is  a  new  species  discovered  by  MessM. 
Uennam  and  Ciapperton,  and  justly  named  to  commemorate  the  latter. 
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Sect.  III. — Htstorical  Geography. 

Ethiopia  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  names  of  antiquity.  Id  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
sense,  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  interior  Africa  south  of  Egypt  and  Mauritania;  hut  it 
was  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  lo  Ethiopia  sub  Mgypto, — the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
ITiis  Ethiopia  appears  to  have  been  a  much  more  powerful  and  civilised  kingdom  in  the  early 
ages  of  history,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  Egypt  was  repeatedly  conquered  from  this 
quarter;  and,  according  to  some,  she  derived  from  Ethiopia  the  original  of  those  arts  and 
institutions  which  have  rendered  her  name  so  celebrated.  There  certainly  was  an  interchange 
between  the  two  countries ;  but  we  should  rather  suppose  Egypt,  more  fertile,  and  possessing 
much  greater  natural  advantages,  to  have  been  the  parent.  Ethiopia,  liowever,  attests  its 
ancient  grandeur  by  monuments,  excavated  from  lofty  rocks  whick  overhang  the  Nile,  and 
which,  fcough  Ihey  do  not  display  such  exquisite  skill,  are  nearly  as  magnificent  as  those 
(rf  Egypt,  and  in  some  respects  more  striking, 

ElJiiopia  did  not,  like  Egypt,  sink  under  the  ascendency  of  the  great  empires.  The  disas- 
trous repulse  of  Cambyses  forms  a  memorable  event  in  ancient  history.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  beyond  some  occasional  inroads,  the  Romans  did  more  than  maintain  a  frontier  legion 
at  Elephantine,  which  checked  incursions,  and  exacted  some  imperfect  homage  and  tribute 
from  the  chiefs  immediately  above.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  never  did  more.^  Even  for 
some  centuries  after  the  former  enjoyed  possession  of  Eg3T)t,  Nubia  continued  Christian; 
though  it  has  since,  by  some  unknown  agency,  become  '**-'iometan.  This  rough  indepen- 
dence, however,  haa  been  perhaps  a  misfortune  to  Nubia,  ^ince  it  has  prevented  her  from 
receiving  any  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  great  conquering  nations.  Split  into 
a  number  of  insignificant  states,  she  has  lost  all  her  early  civilisation,  and  her  population 
was  abandoned,  either  to  lawless  independence,  or  to  the  brutal  tyranny  of  arbitrary  chiefe. 
The  late  conquest  by  the  army  of  Mohammed  Ali  was  too  violent,  and  attended  with  too 
much  of  outrage  and  rapine,  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  eflects;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  ephemeral. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geograplty. 

Nubia  exhibits  no  semblance  of  a  well-organised  government.  Every  (own  or  large  vil- 
lage, with  its  adjoining  territory,  has  its  mek,  or  melek,  who  exercises  to  the  utmost  what- 
ever power  he  may  possess,  wliicli,  according  to  circumstances  or  character,  is  sometimes 
almost  absolute,  at  other  times  is  held  in  contempt.  Bach  individual  is  armed  wiih  a 
crooked  knife,  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  employ  in  deeds  of  violence.  From  the  various 
character  and  detached  position  of  these  states,  flieir  details  will  be  best  treated  under  th", 
local  survey. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  range  of  cultivation  in  Nubia  is  extremely  limited.  That  irrigation  derived  from  the 
NUe,  on  which  it  entirely  depends,  is  obtained  almost  solely  by  sakies,  or  wheels  for  raising 
tie  water  to  the  level  of  the  high  banks.  Of  these,  within  the  space  of  150  miles,  which 
intervenes  between  the  first  and  second  cataract,  there  ore  from  600  to  700.  The  dhourra, 
noticed  as  the  produce  of  the  more  arid  Egyptian  soils,  is  almost  the  only  grain  of  Nubia, 
though  sometimes  the  people  raise  an  after-crop  of  barley  or  lentils.  Tobacco  also,  a  luxury 
in  universal  demand,  is  cultivated  with  success.  Sheep  are  fed  on  the  tracts  unfit  for  grain, 
but  are  by  no  means  very  numerous.  Camels  are  numerous  in  the  trading  towns ;  but  horses 
are  only  maintained  by  the  chiefs,  and  for  military  purposes.  The  Nubians  have  scarcely 
nrty  manufacture  which  can  be  termed  national.  The  women  make  coarse  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  mats  of  date  canes,  and  the  necessary  implements  for  cooking. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Nubia  is  less  limited.  Bemg  the  only  practicable  line 
through  the  desert,  it  forms  the  medium  of  communication  for  Arabia  and  Egypt  with  the 
vast  regions  of  central  Africa.  Cotton  goods,  toys,  arms,  and  a  variety  of  trifling  articles, 
are  carried  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  ivory,  but  chiefly  for  slaves.  These  are  purchased 
from  Darfour  or  Kordofan,  where  they  are  obtained  by  war,  or  by  mere  slave-hunting,  from 
die  still  more  savage  countries  in  their  vicinity.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  transit  trade ;  for 
though  a  considerable  number  are  kept  by  the  great  in  Dongola,  Merawe,  Sennaar,  &c.,  by 
much  the  larger  proportion  is  sent  across  tho  deserts  to  Egypt,  or  by  Suakim  to  Arabia.  The 
chief  seats  of  this  trafiic  are  MaJiass,  Dongola,  and  particularly  Shendi,  in  which  last  Burck 
hardt  supposes  that  5000  slaves  ore  annually  exposed  for  sale.  The  slaves  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  the  most  valued,  and  bring  fifteen  or  sixteen  dollars. 
Above  that  age,  they  are  considered  intractable,  and  rarely  sell  for  more  thou  eight  or  ten. 
The  good  treatment  of  the  slaves  is  limited  to  that  which  mere  self-interegt  imperiously  dic- 
tates. The  necessary  supply  of  food,  and  whatever  is  absolutely  essential  to  health,  are  regu- 
larly fiirnished.  In  the  early  part  of  tho  journey,  while  these  unfortunate  victims  ore  yet 
near  their  native  country,  they  are  treated  with  kindness  and  indulgence,  though  narrowly 
n-atched ;  but  when  they  are  once  beyond  the  Nile,  more  severe  measures  are  resorted  to, 
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without  Lesitation.    It  ia  a  common  eayhig,  with  regard  to  a  refractory  slave,  "  Let  him  pass 
the  Berber,  and  the  wliip  shall  teach  him  obedience?'  The  more  violent  are  secured  by  iong 

■      fcstened  behind  with  cords;  and  at  night  they  are  put  in  irons.     The  final  deatmy, 
ver,  of  these  unhappy  persons  ia  by  no  means  so  severe  as  that  of  those  employed  to  UU 
the  ground  in  the  European  settlements. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  line  of  territory  consist  of  two  leading  races.  The  first 
is  the  proper  Nubian,  called  Berbers  or  Barabraa ;  a  class  strictly  native,  and  of  the  same  race 
Willi  those  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts-of  Barbary.  Some  tracts  beyond  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Sennaar,  are  bhabited  by  negroes;  but  Arabian  tribes  are  more  extensively  diffiised 
in  this  regioa  .      ,     . ,  .  . 

The  Nubians  aie  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  ot  the  arts 
and  improvements  of  civilised  society.  Many  of  them,  even  a  little  above  Egypt,  were  found 
by  Belzoni  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.     Like  savages,  Ihey  priied  iookmg- 

f  lasses  and  shining  toys  more  highly  than  articles  of  real  value.  Their  food  consists  of 
hourra,  ground  between  two  stones,  and  balled  into  cakes  without  leaven,  over  which  they 
pour  onion  sauce,  broth,  or  milk.  They  make  from  it  bouza,  a  species  of  beer,  in  which 
tbey  indulge  to  excess.  Their  houses  are  roughly  built  eitlier  of  mud  o-  '—"  =i™=--  .« 
the  former  case,  they  are  roofed  with  leavM  of  "■"  ■•-""  *""•  *  "■="  "^ 
ft  woollen  mantle  or  cotton  shirt,  form  all  the  a 
many  cases,  even  this  is  thought  superfluous. 

The  Nubians  are  generally  a  handsome  race,  well  made,  strong,  and  muscular.  1  he  coun- 
tenances as  well  as  the  demeanour  of  the  females  are  sweet  and  pleasing,  and  they  are  said 
lo  be  strictly  observant  of  their  matrimonial  engagements.  In  the  small  aivd  secladed  villages, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  in  agriculture,  a  primitive  simplicity  of  manners 
appears  to  prevail,  and  a  number  who  go  to  act  as  porters  in  the  cities  of  Egypt  are  consid- 
ered remarkably  honest.  In  the  large  trading  towns,  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  slave 
merchants,  the  utmost  profligacy  of  manners  prevails. 

Sect,  Vll.— Local  Geograpliy. 
There  are  no  data  for  exhibiting  the  divisions  "of  Nubia  in  any  precise  or  definite  fonn. 
Beginning,  however,  with  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  end  proceedmg  up  the  Nile,  we  shall  obtam 
raoid  view  of  its  varied  objects.  . 

In  that  close  valley  to  which  we  now  ascend,  the  natural  features,  thougii  striking,  are 
niform  and  monotonous.  The  Nile  flows  between  rocks,  which  either  overhang  its  stream, 
or  leave  room  only  for  little  patches  of  cultivation ;  and  the  modem  inhabitants  are  poor  and 
rude  The  banks,  however,  as  in  Egypt,  are  diversified  at  short  intervals  with  ancient  monu- 
ments of  a  grand  and  striking  character.  Instead  of  being  composed  of  masonry,  they  are 
in  many  and  the  most  remarkable  instances,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  After  passn^  a  small 
temole  at  Itebod,  and  a  number  of  singular  ruined  enclosures'  at  El  Umbarakat  and  ^ab, 
we  arrive  at  Kalabshe,  the  first  Nubian  temple  on  a  great  scale.  The  propylon  is  130  feet 
long,  and  50  feet  high ;  but  the  portico  is  entirely  wanting,  and  its  destruction  seems  lo  have 
been  effected  by  violence,  as  the  remaining  parts  are  m  good  preservation,  parljcuiarly  the 
colours.  A  golden  lamp,  evidently  Grecian,  was  lately  found  among  the  ruins.  At  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  small  temple,  with  the  rums,of  a  considerable  town,  about 
a  mile  In  length,  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  ancient  l^lmis. 

After  passing  Garte  Dendour,  we  come  to  Gyrshe,  or  Guerfeh  Hassan,  which  present  the 
first  specimen  of  the  excavated  temples  of  Ethiopia.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  hewn 
out  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  entrance  ia  adorned  not  only  with  large  columns,  but 
with  three  colossal  statues,  eighteen  feet  high,  the  workmanship  of  which  appeai'ed  to  iiel- 
zoni  to  display  the  mere  infency  of  the  art.  The  figures  were  such  as  barely  lo  indicate 
that  men  were  meant  to  be  represented,  and  their  faces  were  a  caricature  of  that  of  the 
neirro  About  nine  miles  above  is  Dakki,  a  much  more  elegant  structure,  situated  in  a 
plain  'which  appears  once  to  have  been  cultivated,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  sand. 
There  are  smaller  edifices  at  OtFelina  and  Lcboua',  but  nothing  of  much  unportance  occurs 
till  we  reach  Dehr,  or  Derr,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  about  130  miles  above 
Svene  It  possesses  little  either  of  extent  or  elegance.  The  houses,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  belonging  to  the  chiefs,  rarely  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  m  height,  are  buUt 
of  mud  and  stones  intermingled.  There  is  an  excavated  temple,  but  not  of  much  importance. 
A  few  miles  above  is  Ibrim,  strikingly  situated  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rook  which  oven- 
fcangs  the  Nile,  and  considered  a  strong  military  post  against  the  Arabs.  The  Mamelukes 
occupied  Ibrim  on  their  retreat  from  Egypt,  but  on  being  obliged  to  leave  it,  they  entirely 
destroyed  the  place,  which  has  remained  ever  smce  unmhabited.  The  date  plantations 
roand  it  are  considerable.  ,      .„  ,         .     ,  ,•  .u         . 

The  country  above  presents  little  of  interest;  rude  villages,  date  plantations  on  the  eas,- 
err.  bank,  total  barrenness  on  the  western.  About  fiftv  miles  above  Derr  appears  the  gran^s- 
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pst  monument  of  Nubia,  Ibsambul,  whose  excavated  chambers  rival  tlie  proudest  Ijoasls  of 
Thebes  a.nd  Tentyra.  This  temple  {Jig.  795.")  is  cut  out  of  a  solid  toek,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly about  600  feet  from  the  Nile.  The  entrance,  however,  when  first  visited  by  Burckhardt. 
was  choked  up  with  such  immense  mas^s  of  sand,  that  all  idea  of  penetrating  seemed  out 
of  the  question.  Belzoni,  by  almost  uaesampled  exertion  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  the  obstacles,  and  found  the  interior  {fig.  796,)  truly  magnificent     The 


pronaos,  57  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  each 
pillar  being  adornf  d  with  a  figure  elegantly  e\ecuted.  Hierogljpliics,  painted  sculptures, 
colossal  statues,  and  all  the  ornaments  which  characterise  Egyptian  temples,  are  profusely 
employed.  Battles,  storming  of  castles,  triumphs,  particularly  over  the  Ethiopians,  with 
captive  groups  of  that  race,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  represented.  The  exterior  of  the  tem- 
r'.e  is  117  feet  wide,  and  66  feet  high;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  consists  of  four 
colossi,  which,  with  the  exception  oi'  the  Sphynx,  are  the  largest  sculptured  figures  in  Egypt 
or  Nubia.  Burckhardt,  who  saw  only  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them  above  the  sand,  conjee- 
tnred,  from  its  dimensions,  tlrnt  the  whole  would  be  65  or  70  feet.  Belzoni,  after  removing 
the  sand,  found  it  51  feel,  not  including  the  cap,  which  was  14  feet.  Of  these  colossi,  one 
is  still  buried,  and  another  thrown  down. 

With  Ibsambul  terminate  the  ancient  monuments  belonging  to  that  part  of  Nubia  which 
borders  on  Egypt.  Above,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  sail  and  a  half,  is  Eshke,  the  residence 
of  a  cachefF,  and  situated  on  a  larger  extent  of  wooded  and  cultivated  land  than  intervenes 
between  it  and  Syene.  Another  day's  sail  leads  to  Wady  Haifa,  the  second  cataract.  Here, 
too,  Europeans  have  been  disappointed  of  finding  a  mighty  waterfall.  This  cataract,  like 
the  first,  is  formed  by  several  thousand  I'ocky  islands,  iJrough  which  the  Nile  dashes  amid 
clouds  of  foam,  and  is  whirled  and  tossed  in  perpetual  eddies.  The  rocks  consist,  not  of 
granite,  but  of  a  species  of  black  marble ;  and  the  islets,  being  covered  with  patches  of 
verdure,  and  several  even  inhabited,  produce  a  picturesque  efiect,  and  relieve  that  aspect 
of  extreme  desolation,  which  characterises  the  scenery  of  the  first  cataract. 

The  territory  of  Mahass  may  be  described  in  a.  manner  nearly  similar;  and  fie  rude  and 
violent  character  of  its  chief  obliged  Burckhardt  here  to  terminate  his  career  of  Nubian 
discovery     Majestic  ruins  however  continue  to  be  scattered  along  the  bank,  among  which, 
pre-emment  beauty  is  displayed  by 
the  temple  of  Soleb  (Jg.  797.). 
The   remains   consist   only   of   a 
range  of  solitary  columns,  but  these 
are  of  such  peculiar  lightness  and 
elegance,  that  they  may  coma  into 
competition    with    any   of   those 
which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Wady  el  Hadjar  and  Sukkot  are 
rude  and  sterile  territories,  in  which 
the  range  of  culture  scarcely  ex- 
jempifloi  soicD  tends  beyond  the  immediate  banks 

of  the  Nile,  and  the  poor  villages,  when  not  under  the  dommion  of  Egypt,  are  ruled  over 
and  oppressed  by  a  ouccession  of  turbulent  little  chieflams  They  contain,  however,  the 
temples  of  Semneh  and  Arnarah,  Ihe  remams  of  nhich  possess  considerable  beauty. 

Yrom  Dar  Mahass  the  traveller  enters  the  temtorj  of  Dongola  The  vicinity  of  the 
river  continues  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  narrow  belt  of  cultivated  land,  rescued  from  the 
wrrounding  desolation  i  hut  this  belt,  hitherto  on  the  eastern,  is  now  on  the  western  bank. 
Dtmgola,  besides,  presents  tracts  of  more  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty  than  any  part  of 
Lower  Nubia,  High  granite  rooks  enclose  the  green  and  cultivated  valley  of  Jarj'ar,  which 
fiourishes  in  freshness  and  fertility  in  the  bosom  of  the  wildest  waste.  Immediately  beyond 
is  B  pass  called  the  Water's  Mouth,  which  is  represented  as  exhibiting  a  scene  of  grandeur 
and  wildness,  superkir  to  those  at  the  first  and  second  cataracts.  It  is  formed  by  a 
Voj.  TL  49 
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pf  h'lrre  and  detached  masses  of  naked  rock,  and  of  large  fragments  scattered  oi 
Below  is  the  laige  island  of  Argo,  a  spot  of  peculiar  and  striking  fertility,  formmg,  i 
bosom  of  the  desert,  Oie  most  luxuriant  natural  garden.  The  ftir  is  full  of  ftagraiicb, . — 
(he  palm-trees  are  rendered  melodious  by  the  song  of  numberless  birds,  among  whose  notes 
thatVtlie  dove  is  predominant.  A  narrow  mounf  separates  this  fairv-land  from  the  regiraiB 
of  barrenness  and  death,  and  this  display  of  nature's  bounties  singularly  contrasts  witli  tho 
wide  surrounding  expanse  of  sandy  desert.  In  one  part  of  it  are  found  two  colossal  statues, 
lying  on  the  ground,  23  feet  in  length,  and  the  sculpture  of  which  displays  considerable 
skill,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  materials  are  peculiarly  hard. 

About  ten  miles  above  Argo  is  Maragga,  or  New  Dongola.  This  last  name  was  given  to 
It  bv  the  Mamelukes,  who,  during  their  temporary  occupation  of  this  country,  made  it  tlieii 
capital  They  converted  it,  though  built  only  of  mud,  into  a  very  neat  town,  with  several 
large  courts  or  squares.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  the  richest  m  the  whole  terri- 
tory, was  greatly  improved  by  them.  Old  Dongola,  which  appears  at  no  time  to  have  an- 
swered to  its  ancient  reputation,  is  now  a  miserable  mass  of  ruii'  t' 
Poncet  was  there,  had  already  made  large  encroachments,  has  m 
town,  and  divided  it  into  two  separate  parts.  _  .    -  >.  j'      .■ 

The  Nile,  in  the  tract  which  we  now  approach,  no  longer  flows  in  that  straight  direction 
from  north  to  south,  which  marks  almost  the  whole  of  its  known  course.  Soon_atter  receiv- 
ing the  Tacazze,  it  makes  a  great  bend,  and  for  about  200  miles  flows  southward,  contrary 
aiS  parallel  to  its  former  course.  It  then  tends  again,  and  renews  lis  usual  northerly 
coursT which  it  maintains  through  Dongola  andNubia.  It  thus  forms  three  parallel  channels, 
enclosing  two  peninsulas,  which  contain  a  greater  extent  of  cultivated  land,  and  support  a  larger 
population,  than  any  part  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  middle  channel,  or  that  vvh.ch  flows  south- 
^i,  parallel  to  the  Dongola  branch,  is  occupied  hy  the  Sheygya,  an  Arabic  race,  peculiarly 
Tovingrfearlesa,  and  warlike.  They  have  numerous  slaves,  whom  they  ernploy  in  ti  ling 
the  ground,  and  in  performing  all  laborious  offices,  while  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
arms  They  make  battle  a  scene  of  gaiety,  rush  laughing  into  the  field,  and  address  their 
enemy  with  the  Eastern  salutation,  "Peace  be  with  you.'*^  Disdaining  the  improved  instru- 
ments of  modem  warfare,  they  have  obstinately  adhered  to  their  ancient  arras,  the  lance  and 
the  shield.  Even  with  these,  they  fou^t  a  most  obstinate  battle  at  Korti  with  the  troops 
of  the  Pacha  of  Ekrypt.  It  ended,  however,  in  their  entire  discomfiture ;  after  which  they 
...     ..     ..^"'.^ ...I,.  1.-J   Jni..,liJ   .1,  on,  will,  nrpd  i-tiona  nf  victoTV.  and 


of  victory,  and 


put  to  death  their  necromancers,  who  had  deluded  them  with  prediction 

submitted  to  the  invader.     Rumour,  however,  since  states,  that  they  have 

of  the  Pacha's  troops;  and  it  does  not,  indeed,  seem  very  probable  that  a  .^■.-  ■ 

and  restless,  inhabiting  so  distant  and  inaccessible  a  tract,  should  remam  in  quiet  suDjeciion 

^  M^we,  according  to  Cailliaud  the  ancient  Napata,  capital  of  the  Sheygya,  is  situated  on 
the  Nile.  The  modern  town  is  large,  being  supposed  to  contain  about  10,000  souls;  but  the 
houses  are  built  of  mud,  and  the  streets  are  long  and  gloomy.  In  its  vicinity,  however,  is 
situated  a  range  of  the  grandest  monuments  which  Ethiopia  can  boast  A  lofty  eminence, 
called  Diebcl  el  Berkel,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  presents,  partly  cut  out  of  its  rocks,  partly 
built  along  its  sides,  seven  or  eight  temples,  the  largest  of  which  may  rival  the  most  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  Egypt.  It  is  450  feet  long,  by  159  wide,  and  the  principal  interior 
chamber  is  147  feet  by  HI.  Sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  of  a  religious  import,  cover  the 
walls  in  equal  profijsion  as  in  Egypt.  The  symbols  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  that  primary  object 
of  Ethiooian  worship,  hold  of  course  the  foremost  place.  These  works  apjiear  to  great  dis- 
"  th  V  c  nsi-it  not  of  the  solid  and  duraljle  materials  which  compose  the 
rat^btf'rblsalto  th  f  of  which  has,  in  a  great  raea- 
V  V      C       d      bl      kill  to  b    d   pi  y  d  m  some  of  the  workmanship; 

tl      gh  other  parts  of  it  are  inferior. 
hesB  temples  are  seventeen  py- 
n  d    of  no  remarkable  dimensions; 
"^      i^^Ss"  -,  — ^  b  t    t  El  Belial,  on  the  opposite  side 

f  th  river,  at  the  distance  of  seven 
m  I  there  is  a  very  magnificent 
la  though  still  decidedly  inferior  to 
th  Egyptian  structures.  The  largest 
Of  798.)  stands  on  a  base  152  feet 
sq  and,  though   diminished   in 

I  ight  by  tlie  fall  of  a  great  part, 
Bt  11  rises  to  103  feet.  One  very  cu- 
u  f  ature  is  presented  by  the  ex- 
ist* within  its  mterior,  of  another 
pvram  d,  of  a  different  age  and  st^le 
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th     that  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 
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Beyond  the  head  of  the  branch,  the  Nile  is  joineil  by  its  ^eat  tributary  the  Tacazza 
which  has  fiowed  through  Abyssinia.  A  Berber  population  again  appears ;  and  the  name 
of  Berber  is  even  given  to  a  succession  of  four  krge  villages  situated  along  the  river  The 
inhabitants  are  a  very  line  race,  as  to  bodily  qualiti^;  they  are  somewhat  taller,  and  much 
^nger,  than  the  Egyptians.  Though  their  colour  is  nearl/  as  black  as  that  of  the  negro, 
they  have  very  different  features ;  indeed,  they  are  handsome,  both  in  fece  and  person. 
Their  moral  character,  however,  as  drawn  by  Burckhardt,  appears  under  the  most  unfevoura- 
ble  colours.  Consisting  of  slave-traders,  or  having  continual  intercourse  with  that  class  of 
men,  they  contract  all  the  irregular  habits  which  their  mode  of  life  tends  to  generate 
Among  theur  bad  qualities,  treachery  and  avidity  predominate;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
.gain,  they  trample  upon  every  ordinance,  human  and  divine.  The  mek's  authority  is  little 
regarded  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  perpetual  private  quarrels,  and 
temimate  every  dispute  by  the  law  of  the  strongest.  They  are  also  addicted  to  intoxication 
and  every  species  of  debauchery.  Farther  up  the  Nile  is  Shendi,  or  Chendi,  a  town  still 
subject  to  the  Arabs,  which  Mr.  Bruce  found  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  not  containing  above 
250  mud  houses ;  but,  when  Burckhardt  visited  it,  a  protecting  government  had  again  ren- 
dered It  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  central  Africa ;  particularly  that  in  slaves,  of  whom 
about  .5000  are  supposed  lo  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Shendi.  Near  this  place  is  a  range  of 
monuments,  the  existence  of  which  was  reported  to  Bruce,  and  which  were  latdy  visited  and 
examined  by  M.  Cailliaud.  They  consist  of  forty  pyramids,  and  a  temple,  of  which  Ifew  traces 
remam,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  about  280  feet  in  length.  The  largest  pyramid  is 
97  feet  high.  They  appeared  to  M.  Cailliaud  more  ancient  than  the  monuments  of  Eirypt, 
and  of  the  same  character.  Jomard  and  Cailliaud  supposed  them  to  be  the  remains  of  rtie 
ancient  Meroe;  and  the  most  judicious  scholars  have  coincided  in  this  opinion 

Soon  after  leaving  Shendi,  the  territory  of  Sennaar  begins ;  but-the  banks  of  the  Nile  are 
stdl  sandy  and  barren,  diversified  only  by  occasional  woods  and  cultivation.  About  fifty 
miles  above  is  Gerri,  a  large  villa^,  and  near  it  is  a  ferry  across  the  Nile,  joining  the  road 
which  leads  through  the  desert  to  Dongola.  Soon  after,  another  grand  feature  occurs-  the 
junction  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White  Eiver,  coming  from  the  west  and  from  central 
Africa,  and  of  the  AzreJt,  or  Blue  River,  coming  from  Abyssinia ; ,  which  two  great  streams 
uniting  form  the  Nile.  The  controvei-sy  whicli  is  the  Nile,  seems  now  unive^lly  decided 
m  favour  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  which  is  described  by  Bruce  himself  as  the  kro^st  of  the 
two.  Halfaia,  q  large,  handsome,  pleasant  town,  is  situated  near  the  junction.  The  tropi- 
cal rams  here  begin  to  be  felt,  and  relieve  the  territory  from  that  general  barrenness,  and 
dependence  upon  inundation,  which  characterise  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

In  ascending  the  Blue  River  we  pass  Herbagi  andGidid,  two  considerable  villages:  then, 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  the  junction,  we  come  lo  Sennaar.  This  ig  the  most  important 
and  populous  kingdom  throughout  all  that  tract  which  bears  the  name  of  Nubia.  Its  fertility 
however,  is  not  maintained  by  inundation,  but  by  the  tropical  rains,  which  are  here  conside- 
rable, though  not  so  violent  as  in  regions  more  immediately  under  the  equator.  Through 
their  mfluence,  the  country  in  August  and  September  assumes  a  verdant  and  delightful 
aspect,  and  a  number  of  kkes  are  formed.  Oa  the.cessation  of  the  rains,  the  dhourra  ripens, 
and  the  country  acquires  a  yellow  appearance.  Soon  afterwards,  the  lakes  dry  up,  the  coun- 
try becomes  parched,  "  all  the  beauty  disappears,  and  bare  scorched  Nubia  returns,  with  all 
its  terrors  of  poisonous  winds  and  moving  sands,  glowing  and  ventilated  with  sultry  blasts." 
The  horses  of  Sennaar  are  fine,  and  the  horned  cattle  are  represented  by  Mr.  Bruce  aa  tlie 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world :  but  there  is  something,  either  in  the  air,  or  in  the  rank  vege- 
tation, which  renders  it  impossible  for  animals  to  be  bred,  or  even  to  live  in  it  the  whole 
yoar  round ;  and  they  require  to  be  removed  fi'equently  to  the  dry  grounds,  three  or  four 
miles  iTom  the  river.  The  present  native  government  of  Sennaar  was  formed  in  1504  by 
tlie  conquest  of  the  Shilluks,  a  race  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Ab'iad 
It  has  been,  in  theory,  entirely  despotic  ;  the  inhabitants  assuming,  even  as  a  boast,  the  title 
of  slaves;  but,  even  in  Biuce's  time,  the  military  officers  had  usurped  the  whole  actual 
power,  and  left  to  the  king  little  more  than  Ihe  name.  The  troops  amounted  to  14,000,  con- 
sisting chieHy  of  a  race  of  negroes,  called  Nuba,  occupying  the  country  between  Sennaar 
and  Abyssinia.  The  infentry  were  bad ;  but  the  cavalry,  amounting  to  1800,  were  equal  to 
any  m  the  world.  This  country  was  ktely  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Egvpt. 
who  entered  Sennaar  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  but  the  general  insurrection  since  raised 
in  dieir  rear  has  probably  restored  the  native  power  to  complete  independence.  The  citv 
of  Sennaar  has  been  supposed  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants;  but,  according  lo  Cailliaud 
l^ey  do  not  exceed  900ft  The  houses  are  built  of  cky  with  flat  roofs,  and,  except  those  of 
the  gr^t  officers,  are  small,  and  do  not  consist  of  more  than  one  story.  The  palace  is  fou.- 
stories  high,  built  of  burnt  brick,  but  in  a  ruinous  state.  Although  Sennaar  produces  abun- 
dantly dhourra,  millet,  nee,  and  even  wheat,  it  yields  few  commodities  fitted  for  trade  The 
only  intercourse  consists  in  the  transit  trade  from  interior  Africa  to  E^rypt  and  Arabia.  The 
gold  dust,  brought  in  quills  from  Kordofan  and  Fazucio,  has  the  reputation  of  beincr  the  finest 
and  beat  m  A&ica.   The  returns  consist  chiefly  in  blue  cotton  cloth  from  Sural,'  which,  made 
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into  a  Epeciea  of  long  robe  or  sliirt,  forms  tlie  universal  dress  of  the  country      Spicea,  hard- 
ware, toys,  particularly  a  species  of  Venetian  black  beaiia,  are  also  in  demand. 

To  the  Bouth  of  Sennaar  is  Fazuclo,,or  Fazoglo,  a  hilly  territory,  forming  a  provmce  of 
the  former  country,  tliough  etiU  governed  by  its  own  prince.  Beyond  it  extends  a  vast  range 
of  mountainous  districts,  calted  Dyre,  and  TegaU,  or  Taggula.  It  is  nearly  independent ; 
but  the  wild  inhabitants  are  hunted  and  carried  off  as  slaves  to  Sennaar,  where,  however, 
they  are  well  treated,  and  employed  even  as  troops,  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Arab  inhaliit- 
ants  The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  a  district  called  Quamaml;  but,  when  the  Jigyp- 
tian'  expedition  had  leached  it,  by  great  efforts  and  sacrifices,  they  found  Uiem  very  poor, 
the  ore  being  extracted  in  small  quantities,  and  with  great  labour,  from  sand  and  eartL  To 
the  west,  along  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  dwell  the  Shilluk  negroes,  who,  as  already  menUoned, 
conquered  Sennaar  in  1504,  and  now  assume  the  title  of  Funje,  or  lords.  El  Aice,  or  Alais, 
their  capital,  seems  merely  to  consist  of  a  tract  of  countiy,  formed  into  islands  by  branch^ 
of  liie  Bahr  el  Abiad,  and  densely  peopled.  They  employ  themselves  much  in  fishing,  aM 
have  many  boats,  in  which  they  sailed  upon  Sennaar,  and  effected  their  conquest,  Ihe 
country  between  the  two  rivers  which  form  the  Nile,  and  which  for  some  space  run  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  is  in  general  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  large  woods,  but  diver- 
sified by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  deserts  to  tiie  east  and  west  of  Nubia  next  claim  our  notice.  The  Nile,  particularly 
between  Berber  and  Dongola,  has  a  winding  course,  the  following  of  which  would  render 
the  commercial  routo  to  Egypt  very  circuitous.  The  caravans,  therefore,  with  that  enter-_ 
prising  courage  which  characterises  the  inland  trade  of  Africa,  have  struck  a  route  across 
&acla  where,  for  many  hundred  miles,  no  human  habitation  is  to  be  Eeen,and  only  a  tew 
bands  of  predatory  Arabs  procure  for  their  flocks  a  scanty  herbage.  The  easteni  route  hom 
Berber  to  Syene,  forming  a  line  of  about  500  miles,  has  been  travelled  by  Bruce  and  by 
Burckhardt,  and  by  both  witiiont  meeting  a  human  being.  It  does  not  present,  however, 
unvaried  plains  of  sand,  like  those  which  constitute  tlie  western  deserts  of  Africa.  It  con- 
tains mountains,  some  1000  feet  high,  and  interspersed  with  wadys,  or  valleys,  affording  a 
supply  of  water,  and  supporting  some  ti-ees,  shrubs,  and  grass.  Many  days  journey  elapse 
witiiout  travellers  having  an  opportunity  of  filling  tiieir  bags  with  water.  Its  aspect  is  ex- 
tremely rugged;  but  Burckhardt,  afler  having  passed  tiirough  those 
not  think  it  quite  so  dreary.  .    ,      .     «     .u  -   j      ... 

The  western  desert  appears  much  more  desolate.  Travellers,  indeed,  after  Uieir  departure 
from  Siout,  are  refreshed  at  Khargeh,  or  the  Great  Oasis ;  but,  having  quitted  lis  limi^  find 
nothine-  but  an  unvaried  waste  of  sand.  Even  the  wells,  which  occur  only  at  a  wide  dis- 
tance  and  of  which  the  principal  are  at  Sheb,  Seiime,  and  Leghea,  though  they  produce  a 
verdure  which  relieves  somewhat  the  nakedness  of  the  desert,  offer  nothmg  which  can  be 
food  for  man  or  beast.  Poncet  strongly  describes  the  paintiil  impression  made  by  a  scene, 
"  where  we  meet  neither  with  beast,  grass,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  gnat ;  and  see  nothing 
but  mountains  of  sand,  carcasses  and  bones  of  camels."  The  caravan  to  Darfour  has  about 
eOO  miles  of  tills  tract  to  pass  through,  ere  it  reaches  Cubcubea.  That  to  Sennaar,  agam, 
touches  the  Niltf  at  Moscho,  and  proceeds  through  Dongola  to  Korti.  It  then  sliikes  across 
the  desert  to  Bahiouda,  which,  containing  a  few  trees  and  herbs,  does  not  present  so  fright- 
ful an  aspect  as  the  western  solitudes.  '       .      „     .        .  „    .      ..    ,, 

AnothS^Iine  of  commercial  intercourse  reaches  across  from  Uie  district  of  Berber  to  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  for  from  presenting  the  same  desert  aspect  as  those  just  described.  On  the 
contrary,  tiie  district  of  Taka,  through  which  it  passes,  is  femoua  over  all  these  countries 
for  its  extreme  fertility.  Though  tiie  capacities  of  ^e /oil  are  by  no  mea.^  dulv  improved 
bv  cultivation,  vet  its  dhourra  sells  in  the  markets  of  Jidda  20  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
Effvut;  and  its  breeds  of  camels  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  equally  excellent.  The  Arabs  of 
Taka  are  a  warlike  race,  engaged  in  almost  continual  contests  with  the  Bishareen,  a  fierce 
tribe  who  wander  over  the  neighbouring  deserts.  They  are  robust,  hardy,  hospitable  among 
themselves,  but  accused  of  treachery  and  inhospitaiity  to  strangers. 

After  three  days'  journey  through  this  tract,  tiie  caravans  arrive  at  Soakin,  or  Souakm 
tiie  only  sea-port  of  Nubia.  The  feland  on  which  it  is  situated  was  seized  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Turks,  who  made  it  their  maritime  capital  mi  the  Red  Sea.  De  Lastro,  at 
that  time  found  it  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishmg  cities  of  the  East,  and  had  seen 
notiiine  equal  to  it  except  Lisbon.  All  tiiia  splendour  has  vanished  with  tiie  tes  of  Uie 
Indian  trade,  and  only  a  few  wretched  dowa  are  seen  unloadmg  their  cargoes  by  the  side  of 
some  miserable  houses.  The  Turks  still  retam  Suakm,  though  with  so  small  a  force  that 
they  dare  not  set  foot  on  tiie  main  land  opposite.  The  harbour  retains  all  its  excellence, 
beino-  capable  of  holding  200  large,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  smaller  vessels.  ,  Ihe 
conv''eyance  of  pilgrims  and  slave-traders  to  Jidda  is  the  onlv  support  of  what  ^mw".  ^ 
Suakin  Two  minarets,  however,  attest  its  past  splendour,  and  the  general  custom  of  white- 
washing tiie  houses  gives  it  still  a  handsome  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance. 
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ArTBB  tracing  upwards  the  course  of  tlie  Nile,  we  come  to  Abyesioia,  the  region  from 
which  that  river  derives  much  of  its  iminenso  store  of  waters.  The  Bahr  el  Abiad,  indeed, 
llows  from  the  yet  unknown  interior  of  the  continent;  but  a  large  portbn  of  the  stream 
which  penetrates  Nubia,  anfl  inundates  Egypt,  is  pouted  down  from  the  counliy  to  the  east- 
ward, where  the  mounfaina,  rising  to  a  stupendous  height,  yield  copious  supplies  of  water. 
That  prime  element  of  tropical  cultivation  renders  Abyssinia  the  most  fertile  country  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  and,  with- a  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  whole  continent. 
Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Abyssinia,  in  a  manner  insulated  amid  rocks,  deserts,  and  boundless  plains,  though  it  haa 
imbibed  some  elements  of  civiliaatiou,  has  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the  civiiised  worM. 
On  the  east,  it  is  judged  to  be  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  with  whiSh,  however,  the  proper 
domain  of  Abyssinia  comes  in  contact  only  at  one  point.  Ou  the  north  it  communicates  with 
the  deserts  of  Nubia,  traversed  by  wandering  Arabs.  On  the  west  it  has  Sennaar ,  and,  oa 
the  south,  the  MBhometan  kingdom  of  Adel,  or  Adaiel:  but  the  greater  part  of  these  two 
last  frontier  lands  consists  of  wild  regions  occupied  by  the  Galla,  who  always  ravaged,  and 
have  recently  conquered,  a  large  portion  of  the  Abyssmian  monarchy.  It  is  difficult  even 
to  guess  the  dimensions  of  a  region  of  which  there  are  no  fixed  limits,  measurements,  or 
surveys;  but  somewhere  between  TOO  and  800  miles-from  east  to  west,  500  aud  600  from 
north  to  south,  may  form  a  tolerable  approximation. 

Abyssinia  has  been  described  aa  entirely  a  country  of  mountains.  Chain  succeeds  chain ; 
and  the  level  tracts  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  kin^om  bear  almost  all  the  character 
of  mere  mountain  valleys.  The  ridge  of  liamalmon  is  the  best  known  to  Europeans,  who 
have  to  cross  it  in  entering  Abyssinia  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Goudar.  The  mountains  of 
Samen  (Jg.  799.)  to  the  south,  however,  are  still  more  lofty,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
those  of  Gojam,  which  give  rise  to  the 
Abyssinian  Nile.  Of  Shoa,  Efet,  Da- 
mof,  and  the  other  southern  provinces, 
our  inibrmation  is  less  precise  ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  consist  equally  of  an 
alternation  of  high  mountains  ajid  deep 
valleys.  All  these  mountains  present 
forms  peculierly  nigged  and  precipitous. 
The  represeutations  given  by  Mr.  Salt 
fully  exhibit  the  chaos  of  rocky  masses 
into  which  these  mountains  are  thrown; 
though  he  disputes  the  accuracy  of  Mr, 
Bruce,  who  represents  them,  in  many 
cases,  as  pyramids  pitched  on  their  tops. 
In  many  of  these  mountains,  the  sum- 
mit forms  a  plain  of  some  extent,  encircled  by  walls  of  rock,  which,  being  accessible  only 
by  ladders  and  cordage,  may  be  called  a  natural  castle.  Such,  in  Ambara,  was  the  moun- 
tain of  Amba  Geshen,  in  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were  confiued,  as  a  security 
against  those  machinations  which  are  so  dangerous  in  an  unsettled  government. 

Abyssinia  is  not  less  a  country  of  rivers  dian  of  mountains.     The  eastern  tract,  above  the 
province  of  Gojam,  gives  rise  to  the  Bakrel  Axrek,  or  Blue  River,  so  much  celebrated,  ir 

modern  times,  as  presentinr  """  ' .r..i...j. 
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ing  the  long  sougiit-for  head  and  source  of  the  Nile.  It  is,  indeed, 
nik;  and  all  the  Portuguese  travellers  *uid  missionaries,  from  whom 
tion  is  derived,  were  impressed  with  the  same  idea.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, wonderful  that  Bruce  went  on  his  travels  with  this  impression,  and  that,  ailer  having 
placed  his  glory  in  the  discovery,  he  should  have  been  slow  in  admitting  the  observation  of 
D'Anville,  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  admitted  to  be  the  greater  stream,  had  in  all  respects  the 
best  title  to  be  conside«d  as  the  Nile  of  the  ancients.  Numerous  waters  rising  in  the  same 
chain  of  mountains  flow  first  eastward,  and  (brm  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  Abyssinian  geography.  From  the  eastern  shore  of  this  lake  the 
Blue  River  then  issues,  and,  making  a  vast  semicircular  sweep  round  the  province  of  Damot, 
passes  westward  not  far  from.its  original  source.  It  finally  turns  northward,  receives  from 
the  south  the  copious  accession  of  the  Maleg,  and,  becoming  the  river  of  Sennaar,  falls  into 
the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  as  we  have  seen,  considerably  beyond  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  The 
Tecazie,  with  its  auxiliary  streams,  the  Mareb  and  the  Coror,  drains  all  the  high  chains  of 
Western  Abyssinia,  then  makes  its  way  through  the  Nubian  desert,  and  pours  its  large 
tribute  into  the  Nile.     The  mountains  in  the  south  give  rise  to  two  rivers,  the  Hanazo  and 
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the  Ilawash,  which  direct  their  course  eastward,  but  meet  ej:teiisive  plains  of  sand,  througl 
which  they  are  either  naturally  or  artificially  dispersed,  and  thus  lost,  before  they  arrive  a 
the  Red  Sea. 

Sect,  II. — Natural  Geography 


—Geology. 

We  do  not  find  any  precise  inforti^ition  re^rding  the  geology  of  this  vast  alpine  land  in 
the  writinp  of.  travellers. 

SuBSEcT.  2. — Botany. 
Abyssinia,  douhtle^a,  in  its  vegetation,  as  iu  its  geographical  poaition,  borders  on  Egypt ; 
and  here  want  of  space  and  want  of  information  compel  us  to  be  very  brief;'  for,  though  two 
eminent  modern  travellers  have  visited  that  country,  Brtico  and  Salt,  and  though  one  of 
these,  in  particular,  has  given  a  chapter  to  the  most  remarkable  plants,  yet,  for  want  of 
scientific  names  and  descriptions,  they  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Mr. 
Salt's  collection,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  amounted  to  about  260  species,  and  in  its  charac- 
ter is  somewliat  extra- tropical,  bearing  but  little  affinity  to  the  vegetation  of  the  opposite 
and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  same  latitudes.  In  the  Prolea  abyssinica,  observed  by 
Bruce,  and  Pelargonium  abyssinicum  and  Geiaaorrhiza  abyssinica,  found  by  Salt,  it  more 
resembles  that  of  Southern  Africa,  The  first  plant  Mr.  Bruce  notices  is  the  Papyrus,  of 
wHch  he  has  given  a  fiill  historv.  In  Abyssinia,  ils  roots  are  chewed  in  the  manner  of 
liquorice,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  juice  is  thus  obtsined.  One  of  the  angles 
of  the  stem  is  observed  lo  stand  opposite  the  stream,  like  the  cutwater  of  a  boat,  or  tlie 
sharp  angle  of  a.  buttress  of  a  bridge,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  stream  upon  the  stalk 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  „    ,   ,    ■  , .      ,  „  ,  ,      ■ 

The  Balessan  Balm,  or  Balsam,  is  the  Amyris  Opobalsamum  (Linn.)  Balsamodendron 
Opobalsam'um  (Dfl  Cand.),  of  which  a  full  account  has  been  given  by  Bruce,  Tlie  Sassa 
Myrrh,  or  Opocalpasum,  is  the  Juga(?)  Sassa  of  Willdenow  and  De  Candolle.  This  plant 
yields  a  very  light  gum,  which  Mr.  Bruce  believed  to  he  the  Opocalpasum  of  Galen.  In 
water,  this  substance  swells,  turns  white,  and  bases  its  tenacity.  In  quality  it  much  resem- 
bles Gum  Tragacanth,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The  native  merchants  use  it  to 
set  a  gloss  on  the  blue  cloths  of  Surat,  when  they  come  in  an  injured  state  ffom  Mocha, 
The  tree  that  produces  the  Sassa  is  as  high  as  our  largest  elms ;  the  gum  covers  almost  all 
the  trunk  and  the  prmcipal  branches,  issuing  in  large  globules,  which  often  weigh  2  lbs. 
each,  though  the  substance  is  of  a  light  nature.  The  bark  is  thin  and  bluish-white,  the 
wood  white  and  very  hard ;  tlie  flowers  of  a  crunson  red ;  the  filaments  of  a  violet  red,  and 
purple  at  their  e.Ylremities.     The  fruit  has  never  been  observed. 

Ergett  y' Dimmo  is  Desmanthus  divergena  of  Willdenow  and  Do  Candolle;  Ergett  el 
Krone,  Mimosa  poljacantha  IWilld.),  is  probably  Dot  different  ft:om  M.  asperata.  The 
Ensete  is  Musa  Ensele  (Graet),  a  species  of  Banana,  which  grows  in  the  Abyssinian 
marshes,  where  there  are  large  plantations  of  it;  and  it  is  almost  the  sole  food  of  the  mhabit- 
ants  They  eal  the  green  leafless  stem,  which  is  many  feet  high,  and  an  excellent  vege- 
table ;  scraping  off  the  green  skin,  and  cooking  it  like  turnips,  ^rfiich  it  somewhat  resembles 
in  flavour ;  and  is  light,  wholesome,  and  of  easy  digestion.  The  Kol-Ciual  is  the  Euphorbia 
antiquorum;  and  fcuce  says  that  though  he  was  prepared  to  see  wonders,  yet  this  tre^ 
much  surprised  hun.  The  ripe  fruit,  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  borne  on  the  top  of  the 
Branches,  gave  the  trees,  that  stood  thick  together,  a  veil  of  the  most  vivid  red.  The  tree, 
which  sends  out  most  vigorous  shoots,  is  succulent,  and  leafless  below,  and  bears  many 
golden-coloured  flowers,  succeeded  by  red  fruit  From  the  green  leaves  ao  almost  incredi- 
ble quantity  of  milk  issues;  |nd,  on  severing  two  of  the  finest  branches,  no  less  than  four 
gallons  flowed  out,  of  so  caustic  a  nature  that,  though  Uie  sabre  used  for  the  purpose  was 
immediately  washed,  the  stain  long  remamed.  When  the  tree  grows  old,  the  branches 
wither,  and,  in  place  of  milk,  the  inside  appears  to  be  fiill  of  powder,  which  is  so  pungent, 
that  the  small  dust  that  flies,  on  a  touch,  from  the  branch,  excites  dreadful  sneezing,  whde 
the  milky  juice  excoriates  the  fingers.  Still  the  woodpeckers  pierce  these  rotten  boughs, 
apparently  with  perfect  impunity.  The  only  use  the  Abyssinians  make  of  this  fluid  is  for 
tanning  hides,  at  least  for  taking  off  the  first  hair.  The  Rack  appears  evidendy,  from  the 
description  and  figure,  to  be  a  species  of  Avicennia ;  it  grows  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
Arabs  build  boats  of  the  wood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  sea,  and  so  bitter  that-  no  worm 
will  touch  it.  Toothpicks,  made  of  it,  are  sold  in  small  bundles  at  Mecca,  and  are  reputed 
(o  be  %vourable  to  tlio  teeth,  gums,  and  breath.  The  Gir-Gir,  or  Geshe  el  Aube,  a  grass, 
the  fevourite  food  of  the  goals  about  Ras  el  Feel,  is  the  Andropogon  afer  {Gmelin).  Kan- 
tu^  a  thorny  tree,  which,  says  Bruce,  "like  many  men  we  meet  daily  in  society,  ha.s 
wrought  itself  into  a  degree  of  reputation  and  respect,  fi'om  its  noxious  qualities,  and  tiie 
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power  it  has  of  doing  ill,  together  with  the  constant  exercise  of  these  powers,  is  an  univer- 
sal nuiEince  in  the  country  where  it  grows ;  seizing  the  raiment  of  tlie  men,  whether  coarse 
or  fine,  and  giving  them  Uie  alternative  of  dropping  their  garments  and  appearing  naked,  or 
of  extricating  them,  torn  to  rags;  and  laying  hold  of  the  long  hair  of  the  women.  So 
dangerous  is  it  for  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  to  leave  this  thorn  standing,  that  every  year, 
when  the  king  marches,  ainong  the  needflil  proclamations  this  is  thought  needful,  'Cutdowu 
the  Kantufla  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  for  I  know  not  where  I  am  going,'  The 
wild  animals  well  know  the  shelter  that  this  ahrnh  affords  them;  and  they  would  be  per- 
fectly secure  but  for  a  hard-haired  kind  of  terrier,  of  the  smallest  size,  who,  being  defended 
from  the  thorns  by  his  rough  coat,  goes  into  the  bush,  and  brings  the  game,  one  by  one,  to 
his  master."  This  plant  is  the  Pterolobium  lacexans  of  Brown's  MS.  in  Salt's  Abyssinia, 
and  the  Mimosa  (?)  Kantuffa  of  De  Candolle.  Gaguedi  is  the  Protea  abysainica.  Wanzey 
{Ckyrdia  otjssinico  of  Brown  In  Salt's  work)  is  a  common  tree  throughout  Abyssinia;  and 
so  universally  planted  in  the  towns,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  wood.  "Gondar, 
in  particular,  at  the  season  when  the  white  flowers  of  this  tree,  which  come  out  in  a  single 
night's  time,  appear,  looks  as  if  covered  with  while  linen  or  new-fallen  snow.  To  this  tree, 
and  the  coffee  tree,  divine  honours  are  paid  by  the  Al^ssiniana.  Under  its  shadow  the  king 
is  chosen,  and  holds  his  first  council ;  and  his  sceptre  is  a  Hndgeon  made  of  its  wood,  carried 
in  state  before  iiira.  Farek  iBavliiitia  acuTairtata  of  Bruce,  not  Linn.),  the  Bauhinia  Farek 
of  Desvaux,  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a  hrook,  which,  falling  from  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Geesh,  down  the  south  fece  of  the  precipice  where  the  village  is  situated,  runs 
into  the  lake  Gooderoo.  It  is  the  water  we  employed  for  common  uses,  not  daring  to  touch, 
that  of  the  Nile,  unless  in  drinking  and  dressing  our  food.  It  grew  in  the  aide  of  a  cliff, 
not  400  J  aids  from  the  lountain  of  the  Nile  itself.  Its  name  of  Farek  itself  is  derived  from 
the  division  of  the  leaf  Kmra  (the  Erylhrina  abyssinica  Lamarck  and  De  CandoUe) 
(_fig  80U ),  IS  a  beautiful  tree,  and  bears  a  red  bean  with  a 
800  black  spot  in  the  middle,  which  hEis  been,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
iisea  as  a  weight  of  gold  among  the  Shangalla,  and  where  that 
metal  is  found,  all  over  Africa;  and  repeated  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  seeds  vary  so  little  in  weight,  that  a  better 
choice  could  not  hlive  been  made  between  the  collectors  and 
buyers  of  gold.  From  its  name  of  carat,  the  weight  of  gold  is 
derived,  and,  passing  from  the  gold  country  of  Africa  to  India, 
It  came  to  be  used  for  weighing  precious  stones,  especially  dia- 
monds, so  that  to  this  day  both  gold  and  diamonds  are  said  to 
be  so  many  carats  fine."  Waikuffe  is  evidently  a  plant  of  the 
Natural  Order  Buttneriaces,  and  described  in  the  Encyclopedie 
Botantque  under  the  name  of  WalkufBa  Pentapetes.  But  it  is 
probably  not  difierent  from  Cavanilles's  genus  Dombeya,  of 
Lryii  nna  Abiu  nici  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius.     It  IS  spoken  of  as  a  tree  of  inimi- 

table beauty  Woognioos,  a  powerful  medicinal  plant,  grows 
abundantly  in  Kas  el  Feel,  where  djsenteries  reign  considerably;  "  Heaven  having  put  the 
antidote  in  the  same  phce  with  the  poison."  Both  there  and  through  all  Sennaar,  the 
mhabitants  are  well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  and  it  was  successfiilly 
employed  on  Bruce  himself,  \then  all  other  means  of  cur  h  d  f  1  d  O  t  II 
brought  seeds  with  him  to  England,  and  the  plant  is  now  not  t  S 

Joseph  Banks  named  it,  m  honour  of  its  distinguished  di  co  B  dy      t 

Cuaso  IS  a  celebrated  vermifuge  m  Abyssinia.     It  is  the  Ha  byso  f  Lamar  k 

{Banksia  abyssinica  of  Bruce).     The  Abyssinians  of  both  and     t     11     g 

troubled  with  a  terrible  disease,  which  custom,  however,  enabl      th        to  b  tl    som 

indifference.    Every  individual,  once  a,  month,  evacuates  algq      ttyf      m  d 

the  method  of  promoting  these  evacuations  is  by  infusing  ahadtl  fdyC  soil  rsn 
about  two  English  pints  of  Bouza,  the  common  drink  of  the  country.  While  taking  this 
remedy,  the  patient  slays  in  the  house,  unseen  by  any  one,  from  morning  till  night.  The 
want  of  this  drug  is  thought  to  shorten  the  lives  of  those  Abyssinians  who  travel.  It  is 
always  planted  near  churches,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  or  villa^,  and  grows  about  20' 
feet  high.  The  Teff,  or  Poa  abyssinica,  is  commonly  sown  all  over  Abyssmia,  and  from  it 
is  made  the  bread  generally  used  throughout  the  country,  alike  by  the  king  and  peasant. 
'The  manner  of  muling  it  is  by  taking  a  broad  earthen  jar,  and,  having  made  the  pounded 
grain  into  a  lump  with  water,  they  set  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  where  it  begins  to 
ferment;  they  then  bake  it  into  circular  cakes 'about  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of 
spongy  soil  quality,  and  a  sourish,  not  disagreeable  taste.  At  the  Abyssinian  hnnquets  of 
raw  meat,  the  flesh,  being  cut  in  small  bits,  is  wrapped  up  in  plej;es  of  this  bread,  with  salt 
and  Cayenne  pepper.  The  principal  people  eat  the  White  Tcfi;  which  is  made  of  finer 
grain ;  and  the  coarser  sort  serves  the  poorer  classes.  Every  man  wipes  his  fingers  on  tlie- 
Bread  which  he  leaves  for  his  successor,  which  Bruce  truly  calls  "  a  most  beastly  custom." 
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The  Teff  bread,  after  being  well  toasted,  is  put  into  a  large  jar,  closely  covered,  afl^r  being 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  warm  water  poured  on  it:  it  is  then  set  by  the  fire,  anil  fre- 
quently stirred;  after  three  or  four  days  it  acquires  a  sourish  taste,  and  is  what  they  call 
Bouza,  or  the  common  beer  of  tlio  country. 

An  appendix  to  Bruce's  Abyssinia  contains  the  following,  more  or  less  interestinff,  plants ; 
but  to  which  we  dare  not  give  other  names  than  those  under  which  they  are  published ; — 
"  Cassia  Fistula,"  which  Bruce  says,  though  growing  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  is  a  stran- 
ger in  these  places.  Abyssinia  is  its  native  soil,  and  the  goodness  of  the  drug  which  it  pro- 
duces in  all  these  countries  is  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  its  native  country.  The 
"  Lehan,  or  Taberntemontana,"  a  tree  of  which  nothing'  can  exceed  tJie  beauty  and  fragrance. 
"  Krihaha"  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Bamboo,  growing  to  a  height  of  55  feet,  and  to  have 
been  worshipped  anciently  among  the  Agow  nation,        Angual  a  t  ee  found  near  the 

riv<^  Tacaaze,  and  believel  to  be  what  bears  the  true  Frank  ncen  e  a  d  t  produces,  indeed, 
1  guru  very  like  it.  The  Gesh  is  a  very  common  tree  in  Aby  ma  Ih  leaves  of  which  the 
jeople  are  accustomed  to  put  in  their  hydromei  or  mead  h  y  a  e  al  o  duced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  mass  from  which  the  Abyssinians  mak  bou  Ji.  Me  joubey"  mdubita- 
bly  is  a  species  of  Solanum,  whose  fruit,  cornbined  with  th  ng  ed  ente,  is  used  as  a  ca- 
thartic. The  "  Nub"  (Poli/mnia  frondosa)  a  syngenesi  us  plant,  yet  n  the  description  said 
to  be  a  species  of  Sesamum.  It  is  from  this  herb  they  xtra  t  most  f  heir  vegetable  oil. 
"  Umfar,  or  Amfar,"  is  determined  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  a  Buddlea  (B.  acuminata).  "  Kum- 
mel"  is  stated  to  be  a  species  of  Mimusops,  of  which  the  fruit  is  probably  esculent,  though 
nothing  is  said  of  its  properties. 

SvESE<rr.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Abyssinia  is  still  but  imperfectly  known,  although  the  general  accounts 
given  by  Bruce,  and  by  subsequent  travellers,  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  tlie  general  reader ; 
5»e  first  of  these'  writers,  however,  is  frequently  inaccurate.  The  Elephant,  Rhinoceros, 
Lion,  and  some  kind  of  Panther,  are  not  uncommon;  while  the  northern  Giraffe,  Camelo- 
pardalus  antiquorum,  Sw.,  now  known  to  inhabit  IVubia,  is  in  all  probability  found  in  the  less 
frequented  parts  of  Abyssinia. 

Among  the  more  local  quadrupeds  we  may  enumerate  the  following: — 


The  Civet  (jf§-  801  )  is  the  only  quadruped  we  shall  particularly  notice,  as  having  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  odoriferous  substance  which  it  yields. 
This  animal  measures  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
the  tail  is  not  more  than  one  foot,  and  the  height  one  foot  and 
a  quarter:  the  body  is  marked  by  narrow,  black,  transverse 
bands  upon  a  gray  ground,  narrow,  and  parallel  with  each 
,  _»«-Ta»™»'   other  on  the  shoulders,  larger  on  (he  body  and  the  thighs,  and 

^^^^-^^  lUniii'^il^  which  sometimfis  form  eyelike  spots,  like  those  on  the  pan- 
'"-^^^^^*'^^**=*__^=.» —  ther:  iho  tail  has  four  or  five  black  rings,  and  is  broadly  tlp- 

•^i'^  ped  by  the  same  colour.     The  odoriferous  substance  is  con- 

tained in  a  bag,  opening  by  a  narrow  cleft  near  the  vent:  this  scent  was  formerly  in  much 
more  request  than  it  is  now.  The  Civet  of  India  is  the  same  as  that  of  Africa :  and  Father 
Poncet  has  asserted  ttiat  Elmfras,  a  town  of  Abyssmia,  is  celebrated  for  the  Civet  trade,  an 
immense  number  of  these  animals  being  there  brought  up  in  a  stite  of  domestication  for 
this  sole  purpose.  He  further  affirms,  that  with  some  of  these  merchanis  he  has  seen  up- 
wards of  300.  The  Civet  is  a  particularly  drowsy  animal,  and  is  roused  from  sleep  with 
much  difficulty.  When  irritated,  the  odour  of  musk  becomes  stronger,  and  from  time  to 
tune  it  falls  from  the  pouch  in  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut. 

The  Abyssmian  Ibex  (Capra  Jaeta  Ham.  Smith)  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  merits 
the  attention  of  future  travellers.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Job,  under  the  name  of  Jaal.  This  interesting  species,  differing  in  many  respects  fi-om 
the  European  Ibex,  is  said  to  be  numerous  m  the  mounlains  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Upper 

%ypt. 

The  Domestic  Oxen  ere  of  a  large  white  breed,  with  long  horns ;  hut  the  greater  number 
are  variously  coloured.  The  Abyssinian  breed  of  hunched  cattle  is  somewhat  peculiar :  they 
are  marked  with  black  and  white  in  clouds;  low  on  the  legs,  with  the  horns  hanging  loose, 
forming' small  homy  hooks  nearly  of  equal  thickness  to  the  point;  turning  freely  either 
way,  and  hanging  against  the  cheeks.  This  breed,  by  being  transferred  to  Cai&aria,  and 
crossed  with  the  straight-backed,  haa  lost  its  hump;  it  is  esteemed  very  valuabla  {H. 
Smith.) 

The  Ornithology  is  no  doubt  interesting;  but  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  on  its 
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general  nature  are  much  scattered,  and  not  very  precise.  The  Golden  Eag'le  has  lieen  men- 
tioned by  Bruce;  but  the  accounts  of  travellera,  not  themselves 
conversant  with  natural  history,  are  now  veiy  justly  viewed,  on 
all  occasions,  with  great  suBpidon.  We  Bhafl,  therefore,  restrict 
our  notices  to  the  most  remarkable  authenticated  species. 

The  Abyssinian  Hombill  (Buceros  abysdnicvs  Lath.l  (jfig. 
803  )  is  of  very  large  dimenEions,  little  mferior  to  a  turKey  in 
size ,  and,  like  that  bird,  is  said  to  have  a  wattle  under  the  mroat, 
changing  at  times  to  a  full  red :  there  is  a  large  horny  nob  on  the 
forehead,  the  quill  leathers  are  pure  white;  but  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  dark  The  nest  is  made  in  large  trees,  and  of  sucll 
nnusual  dimensions,  as  to  be  four  times  aa  Jargc  as  that  of  an 
eagle,  it  is  covered  like  the  magpie's,  the  entrance  being  on  the 
east  side  it  is  the  largest  bird  of  the  genus,  sometimes  measuring 
three  feet  and  a  half  long.  Mr.  Salt  mentions  another  species, 
the  Vellow-billed  Hombill,  not  larger  than  a  magpie.  One  of  the 
/.u.MLuuiii  noniui.i  lovely  TurBccoB,  or  Crown  Birds,  in  all  probability  a  distmct  spe- 

cies from  that  of  Guinea,  is  known  in  Abyssinia ;  the  plumage  ia 
grass-green,  of  a  soft  silky  texture,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  an  elevated  semicircular 
crest  of  delicately  webbed  feathers. 

The  Hyrens,  or  Abyssinian  Plant-cutter  (_Jig.  803.),  is  a  bird  of  great,  rarity,  no  museum 
in  Europe  being  known  to  possess  a  specimen ;  it  is  not  much 
bigger  than  a  common  grosbeak,  or  sparrow ;  but  it  has  only 
three  toes,  and  the  margins  of  the  bill  are  linejy  toothed  in 
the  manner  of  a  saw ;  the  plumage  is  black,  with  the  head, 
throat,  and  breast  red:  according  to  Bruce,  it  is  a  solitary 
species,  frequenting  woods,  and  feeding  upon  the  kernels  of' 
hard  nuts;  l)ut  this  may  reasonably  be  doubled,  since  the  saw- 
like margins  of  the  bill  appear  destined  to  cut  off  plants  close 
to  the  ground,  in  a  similar  way  as  is  done  by  the  Chilian 

Plant-cutter. 

Several  Water  Birds  inhabit  the  lakes  and  mountain  streams.  Of  these,  we  shall  only 
mention  the  Afirican  Jacama  (Sio.  Zool.  Illust.  2.);  a  most  graceful  bird,  of  the  size  and 
habits  of  tlie  water-hen,  but  with  toes  and  claws  of  extraordinary  length. 

Sect.  in..-^Hi$torical  Geography 

Abyssinia  wos  little  known  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the  conquerors  of  Egypt  were  able 
to  penetrate,  across  Nubia  and  Meroe,  into  this  ulterior  region.  The  tradition  which  makes 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  on  Abyssinian  princess,  and  the  monarchs  of  that  country  the  descend- 
ants of  Solomon,  seems  to  rest  on  a  very  chimerical  foundation.  The  Ptolemies,  in  extend- 
ing their  commerce,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their 
observations  thus  reached  the  kingdom  of  the  Axumita;,  whose  port,  Aduli,  was  celebrated 
for  the  great  quantity  of  ivory  which  was  shipped  from  it*  and  whose  capital,  Axum,  exhi- 
bits splendid  monuments,  bearing  somewhat  of  an  Egyptian  character.  The  same  territory, 
tliough  now  forming  a  loose  appendage  to  Abyssinia,  continues  to  be  the  sole  channel  of  its 
trade.  The  Abyssinian  annals  represent  the  country  as  converted  to  Judaism  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  certainly  retains  many  observances  bearing  the  stamp 
of  that  faith.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  nation  was  converted  to  Christianity,  by  the  efforts 
of  Frumentius,  an  Egyptian,  who  raised  himself  to  high  favour  at  court.  Abyssinia  remained 
impenetrable  to  the  arms  or  the  creed  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and,  affiirding  shelter  to 
the  refugees  Ikim  Egypt  and  Arabia,  it  became  more  decidedly  Christian.  To  the  Portu- 
guese, when  they  began  their  grand  career  of  maritime  discovery,  this  country  was  an  ob- 
ject of  eager  enquiry,  as  being  the  supposed  seat  of  the  chimerical  prince  whom  they  named 
Prester  J3in.  Its  situation,  too,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  appeared,  before  it  was  tho- 
roughly known,  likely  to  be  favourable  to  a  trade  with  India.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  CoviHiam  reached  it  by  way  of  Egypt,  and  was  followed  by  successive  embassies  ana 
missions.  The  Abyssinians  adhered  to  tlie  Eutychean  sect,  held  the  Monophysite  doctrine, 
and  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Atesandria;  the  Portuguese,  therefore, 
although  this  system  was  rather  less  superstitious  than  their  own,  considered  it  little  better 
than  pagat,  and  made  incredible  efforts  to  convert  the  Abyssinians  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
obtain  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome:  in  fact,  Paez,  a  missionary  of  great  address,  pw- 
suaded  the  king.-Susneos,  in  1620,  to  proclaim  the  Catholic  rejigbn  to  be  that  of  the  state. 
This  step,  however,  occasioned  violent  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  total  expulsion  ot  the 
Portuguese.  Since  that  era,  Abyssinia  has  maintained  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the 
powers  of  Europe.     It  had  been  almost  forgotten  among  us,  until  tlie  popular  and  animated 
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narrative  of  Bruce  made  it  again  familiar;  and,  notwitiistat.ding  some  vague  and  vaunUng 
"ij7    £  Salt  k.=  al.u  tivouted  n.  with  recent  and  .cental.,  tlnjugh  stom.lmt  1.. 

"XESSSTwat:  ro°™X-*.  Pri.c»,i  thongh,  di^n.rf  .»c.«i»^  "J 
-.h,  reWUon  of  tlre  militaty  chief.,  ftaiuontl,  invulv.d  ''■»*«.  =*™'J';'""'j"'-^'7 
CTil.,ri.ing  to  a  peculiar  height,  exposid  the  countrj.  to  Ore  inroad  oftheGatti,  a  race  ol 
Hu  Ike  Zd  mwerSl  avaga  from  the  rath.  By  .oce™iv.  cooqne.t*  they  have  leem. 
ISnaelv"  maator.  of  .11  the  centml  province^  wiich  their  chieft  govern  under  the  name 
of™  AbyaSn"  n  priuce.  The  poi.  thn.  held  h,  them  .cparaW  ^'ff""  ■»»  '™ 
mrt^  of  which  the  northern  division  of  T  gre  was  administered,  m  Mr.  Salts  time,  by  Kaa 
?jSeS  S.«%£'£S,c.  heen  succeSed  by  Sube^lis,  - '""M '^i"  ™f 
at  the  recovery  of  Gondar.  The  southsjn  provmces  of  Shoa  md  Efat,  again,  are  held  by 
a  prince  descended  of  the  royal  family. 

Sect.  IV.^PoUtical  Geography. 
The  constitution  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchy  has  been,  in  theory,  a  complete  despotism, 
no  liSitloini  aSined  or  prescribed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  wvereign.  The  country, 
to  fS  aorS.™S°,  been  to  a  better  state,  when  this  system  of  government  re.U,  p... 
?ail5  For.ome  time  past  it  ha,  eithihited  the  ealamlBns  picture  of  a  broken-up  despotism. 
The  rantinaSconllicts  with  the  Galla  and  other  barbarous  n.ighboun,  have  thrown  earaa> 
dinm  Wwot  iZ  the  hands  of  the  governor,  of  provinces  Uld  the  military  ehieft ,  and  eveij 
thiS^hS  finally  become  almost  wholly  subject  to  the  la.  of  the  sword.     The  "^"». 

inin„  uaa  "  'an  v        reverence,  as  to  make  it  unsafe  for  those 

iri™  "ir;rpUl  tS  °oSe?:™  he^d.  They  ch™,  therefore,  some 
Sfch  ofX"  vSfamily,  to  whom  they  leave  the  form  mid  diadow  of  sovereignty  and  in 
Sit  name  ti?y.dmtoiSer  public  alBiik  Even  the  G.lla  chiefs  who,  as  aW  observed 
™~com"  misters  of  half  thi  kingdom,  and  of  its  cpiUl,  Gondar,  have  found  it  oipedioit 
to  adopt  this  policy. 

Sect.  V.—Proiuctiiie  Industry. 


Abvssini.  is  .  very  fertile  region.  It.  valleys,  supplied  with  copious  moisture  from  the 
Abyanni.  is  .  yerj  lo  .re  comoletelv  exempted  from  the  and  chM.cter  of  tropical 
Ef  Vey  »Strr™?h"£Sy  Ih  littfe  aid  from  hum.,  mt  The  only  di^d- 
Sam  of  tta" "rSiat  th.  eoultooi  infiuenec.  of  heat  and  moistnto  produce  oaen  .  r.nk 
tSaS  which"n«S  it  for  the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of  gmin.  Whe.t  can  be  mwl 
Sv  on  Ita  high"  r  pound.,  uid  for  the  eonsumptiun  of  the  rich.  B.rle,  i.  al»  cultiv.t«i, 
tat'chiefiv  ft  the  fSg  of  hone..  That  which  constitute,  the  food  ol  Oie  lH»pl=,  ."d  e«n 

£^Skir7it'.s?h\i'.^h.an&.ldnxih=^^^^ 

rrptlrilSr^ly-dj^elte;^^^^^^^^^^ 

m  entnely  performed  '?  ™"J  . 'fij'?'  "£„„  „  con  brought  to  »le,  .nd  that  each 
toein,umst.nce  th.l™lysnch.thmg  .  «^^^  ^.J.^  ^^.^  ^.^^  ^^^ 

S^Soih  witrekSS£»r,  form  object,  ofexchmigj^  Bees  are  toedtogrea. 

:lSSlnt,£^.™y  i..f  S.SJV"  i£  Sh.°tvSrdrSo'f7fy™S 

SiuTrSiS'r id" .mS.™nS  C'gh  not  sudicient  for  ..pplying  the  fobtic.  ef 

kE^.'s£^^t:^r  rSainS  rs/sr^rs,^  lAs: 
Hi  s'eS.s=fb,i-i^^^^^^^^^^ 

eir,StSl«l  S  e  ice  on  wh'eh  snow  hi  ftllen ;  but  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  it ,. 
hard  uid  ctyj""""    "  '"?[,,  ,„  adie  into'  pieces,  which,  like  the  cotton  cloth,  .re  used 

force  is  ttarefore  emplojea,  under  the  comm.nd  of  .n  officei  died  Idgudit,,  who  receives 
''K°miSt5'e'.'of  AbySiii.  .re  of  a  rude  ch.mcter,  and  merely  adapted  for  it.  home 
Ji„™n     The  .ilj'  i.  "'ton  .»».  with  which  the  people  .xe  um.ersall,  clothed. 
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Fine  cloths  are  manufactcred  at  Gondar,  the  capital,  and  coarse  at  Adowa ;  the  latter,  from 
Ihcir  universal  demand,  serve  in  this  rude  state  of  commerce  the  purpose  of  money.  The 
Abyssinians  cannot  d;e  their  cloth  dark  blue,  but  are  obliged,  when  they  wish  to  introduce 
a  mixture  of  that  colour,  to  unravel  the  threads  of  the  blue  cloth  of  Surat.  Coarse  carpets 
ere  also  manufactured  at  Gondar  and  in  Sameu,  though  for  line  carpets  the  Abyssiniana 
depend  upon  Persia.  Tlie  demand  for  arms  being  regular  and  extensive,  considerable 
industry  is  employed  in  manufacturing  tbcm.  Adowa  is  distinguished  for  the  fabric  of 
knives,  and  Antalo  for  that  of  spears;  and  similar  articles  are  imported  from  Sennaar  and 
the  district  of  Berbers. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Abyssinia  is  far  from  extensive.  Goods  can  be  imported  only 
at  the  single  point  of  Massua,  and  thence  conveyed  thhiugh  the  empire  by  the  laborioua 
route  of  the  caravans.  Almost  all  the  articles  of  refined  luxury  must  be  procured  from 
abroad  ;  but  the  demand  for  these  is  very  limited.  From  Sural  ate  imported  both  raw  cotton 
and  fine  manufactured  cloths;  carpets  from  Persia;  raw  silks  from  China;  velvets,  French 
broadcloths,  coloured  skins,  from  ^ypt ;  glass  beads  and  decanters  from  Venice.  For  these 
articles  Abyssinia  can  give  in  return  only  ivory,  gold,  and  ^aves,  the  staples  of  interior 
Africa,  between  which  and  the  eflsternfrontiercrf'thisempire  there  must  exist  a  considerable 
communication,  though  yet  undescribed  by  European  travellers.  This  country,  however,  as 
a  channel  for  the  above  trade,  by  no  means  equals  Nubia.  The  slaves,  indeed,  are  in  some 
demand,  being  considered  particularly  handsome.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  tliat,  until 
Abyssinia  shall  attain  a  much  higher  degree  of  improvement,  its  commerce  cannot  he  a 
material  object  to  any  European  power. 

Sect.  Vl. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  manners  of  the  Abyssinians,  under  a  slight  semblance  of  civilisation  derived  from 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  present  indications  of  the  deepest  barbarism.  Indeed,  their  domestic  life 
is  marked  by  iiabits  more  gross  and  revolting  than  any  that  have  been  witnessed  among  the 
most  savage  tribes.  Some,  indeed,  are  such,  that  the  bare  report  of  them  shook  the  credit 
of  one  of  our  most  eminent  travellers,  who  Imd  not,  however,  been  the  first  to  report  them, 
and  whose  testimony  has  since  been  fully  confirmed. 

The  luxury  of  the  brinde  feast  is  that  which  has  particularly  excited  the  astonishment  of 
travellers.  Slices  of  warm  flesh  cut  from  the  ox  standing  at  the  door,  ere  brought  in,  with 
the  blood  streaming  and  the  fibres  quivering,  and  are  eagerly  swallowed  as  the  choicest 
delicacy.  According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  animal  is  yet  alive  while  the  slices  are  cut  from  him, 
and  is  heard  bellowing  with  the  pain ;  hut  Mr.  Salt  asserts  tliat  he  has  been  just  that  instant 
killed :  probably  there  may  be  some  variation  of  practice.  This  strange  food  is  as  strangely 
administered.  The  chief  is  seated  between  two  ladies,  who  wrap  up  the  delicious  morsels 
in  teff  cake,  and  thrust  into  his  open  mouth  the  utmost  quantity  which  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving ;  "  just,"  Eavs  en  old  traveller,  "  as  if  they  were  stuffing  a  goose  for  a  feast"  The 
ladies  are  then  et  liberty  to  satisfy  their  own  appetite,  and  when  these  refined  members  of 
the  company  have  supplied-  themselves,  the  servants  succeed,  and  clear  the  table.  The 
grossest  indecencies  are  said  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  be  acted  et  these  feasts;  an  essertbn  which 
Mr.  Salt  does  not  fully  confirm,  though  he  admits  that  the  conversetion  is  marked  by  the  least 

The  shulada,  a  similarly  savage  custom,  is  practised  by  the  drivers  of  cattle.  When  they 
feel  hungry  on  the  road,  they  stop  the  animal,  cut  out  a  slice  from  him,  close  up  the  wound, 
and,  havmg  satisfied  their  hunger,  drive  him  on. 

A  gpneral  ferocity  and  promptitude  in  shedding  blood,  seems  to  characterise  tne  Ahys- 
smian  natioB,  and  is,  doubtless,  stimulated  by  the  tirequency  of  civil  and  of  foreign  wars.  ■ 
The  principal  officers  scruple  not  to  execute  in  person  the  sentence  of  death,  which  the 
king,  or  whoever  lie  may  be  whom  they  obey,  has  passed  against  any  individual;  and 
they  perform  this  horrid  task  with  the  roost,  perfect  coolness  and  indifference.  While  Mr. 
Bruce  resided  at  Gondar,  during  a  period  of  commotion,  he  could  not  stir  out  without 
seeing  the  victims  of  civil  strife  left  unburied  in  the  streets,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs 
and  hyenas. 

The  manners  ol  the  Abyssinians  ate  not  less  distinguished  by  licentiousness  than  by 
cruelty  Intoxication  is  very  pi'evalent,  produced  partly  by  hydromel,  but  cliiofly  Iq"  bouza, 
a  drink  well  known  also  in  E^pt  and  Nubia,  and  mostly  produced  here  from  the  fragments 
ot  telF  cakes  brought  from  table.  Marriage  is  scarcely  considered  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  existing  at 
all ;  so  great  is  the  ease  with  which  the  contract  may  he  foimed  and  dissolved.  The  lOver 
consults  only  the  parents  of  the  bride,  and,  havmg  obhuned  their  consent,  seizes  and  carries 
her  home  on  his  shoulders.  A  lirinde  feast  concludes  tlie  ceremony.  Sometimes  it  is  ren- 
dered a  little  more  forma! ;  the  parties  going,  two  or  three  weeks  after  tJieir  union,  to  church, 
9,id  taking  the  sacrament  together.  A  lady  was  mot  at  Gondar,  in  company  with  six  persons 
who  had  been  successively  her  husbands.     Ladies  of  rank  assume  great  sway  over  their 
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partners,  and  are  at  the  same  time  very  little  obBervaot  of  the  duties  which  the  marriage  hond 
Eposes.'  Polygamy  is  very  common,  though  a  great  pre-eminence  is  allowed  to  one  wife, 
and  the  rest  ((re  considered  merely  as  concubines.  .,,     „  r-^       .       3 

The  Abyssinians  profess  the  same  ferm  of  Christianity  with  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  and  even 
own  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  at  Cairo.  Prom  him  the  Abuna,  the  actual  and  resident 
head  receives  his  investiture.  By  a  regulation  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  with  the  view 
of  secufing  a  greater  measure  of  learning  than  could  be  expected  to  be  found  m  an  Abys- 
Binian  this  pontiff  must  be  a  foreigner.  As  such,  however,  he  is  usually  ignorant  ot  the 
lanTua?e ;  and  his  influence,  and  means  of  holdmg  communicatmn  with  the  people,  are  much 
circ°umlcribed.  The  Abyssinians  combine  with  their  Christian  profession  many  Judaical 
observancea.  such  as  circumcision,  Abstinence  from  meats,  and  the  observance  of  faalurday 
as  well  as  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  At  the  same  time  Ihey  share  amply  the  observances 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Their  calendar  of  samts  is  equally  numerous;  scarcely 
a  day  occurs,  which  is  not  consecrated  to  one  or  other  of  them,  and  sometimes  to  several 
Thev  maintain  that  no  nation,  except  themselves,  holds  the  Virgin  in  due  reverence ;  and 
in  this  respect  even  the  Catholic  missionaries  found  themselves  outdone.  Their  churches 
are  numerous,  and  adorned  witli  paintings;  but  images  and  sculptured  forms  of  any  descrip- 
tion are  considered  unlawfiil.  They  have  monasteries,  the  tenants  of  which,  however,  are 
not  at  all  immured  with  the  same  strictness  as  those  in  Europe.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
above  account  of  their  general  conduct  shows  how  little  they  are  under  the  influence  ot 
Christian  principles;  which  do  not,  it  appears,  even  extend  so  far  as  to  produce  legal  pro- 
hibition of  divorce  and  polygamy.  ,     .        „  A-  A t 

Of  the  learnmg  of  the  Abyssinians  litUe  has  been  made  known  by  travellers,  and  indeed 
it  appears  to  be  very  limited.  Yet  they  have  a  written  language,  the  Gheez,  which  has  a 
ereat  affinity  with  the  Arabic.  The  Amharic,  however,  more  simple  and  less  hareh,  has  lor 
e  centuries  been  the  language  spoken  at  court.     Each  provmce,  besides,  has  its  dialect, 


in  which  the  native  Arabi 


made  of  their  qualificati 
laity.  Their  literature  si 
Coptic,  and  to  the  chroni 


less,  with  idioms  of  African  origm.   There  sc 


to  be  an  expectation  that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  read;  and- a  slight  examination  is 
-       -   •    ■  '-     -'       ^-1  this  particular:  but  no  similar  pretension  exists  among  the 

^^ to  be  confined  to  legends  of  saints,  chiefly  translated  from  the 

icles,  which  are  written  by  persons  employed  at  court  for  Ihatpur- 

^,__,  -  uTe  mod"el  of  "the  Jewish  chronicles;  in  these  the  transactbns  of  each  month  are 

^  AuSe  houses  in  Abyssmia  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  and  with  thatched  roofe.  Some 
attempt  at  magnificence  is  made  in  their  churches,  also  roofed  with  thatch,  but  suirounaea 
bv  an  arcade  formed  of  pillars  of  cedar;  and,  being  placed  on  the  summit  of  little  hills, 
thev  give  the  country  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  sovereign  and  grandees  have 
also  large  and  commodious  residei>ces,  The  Abyssinians  are  extremely  fond  of  paintings  or 
rather  daubines,  made  on  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  of  the  houses  of  the  great ;  hut  of 
eliitering  colours  seem  almost  the  only  recommendation.     .  ^      „      , 

The  dress  of  the  Abyssinians  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  cotton 
mantle,  with  close  drawers,  and  a  girdle.  Rflund  their  head  they 
put  a  white  wrapper,  which  leaves  the  crown  exposed.  Many 
chiels,  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  wear  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a 
horn  (Jig.  804.)  projecting  fiwm  the  forehead,  which,  with  their 
long  beard,  gives  them  a  very  wibi  and  rough  appearance.  Bruce 
supposes  a  similar  embellishment  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews, 
and  to  have  been  alluded  to  when  the  exaltation  of  the  horn  is 
mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  prosperity.  ■  ,      e 

ADrHiniaii  vn..^..  gupj,  ^^  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  proper;  but  the  society  ol 

that  country  could  not  be  exhibited  m  all  its  deformity  without  noticing  those  barbarous 
neishbours  who  have  harassed  it  with  continual  inroad,  and  have  now  possessed  and  covered 
BO  firs*  a  portion  of  the  country.  The  origin  ot  the  Galla  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
Thev  havrevidently  come  from  the  depth  of  that  unknown  region  which  composes  the 
Eouthern  interior  of  the  continent.  They  appear  to  have  been  long  wandering  in  search  of 
reeions  more  fertile  than  their  own,  and  were  seen  about  two  centuries  ago  by  I^,  near 
Mllinda;  but  the  fine  plains  of  Habesh  seem  to  have  attracted  the  whole  mass  of  lieir  popu- 
ition.  The  Galla  present  an  aspect  of  barbarism,  in  comparison  with  which  that  ol  the 
Abyssinian  is  humane  and  refined.  Their  favourite  ornament  is  composed  of  the  entrails 
of  tteir  oxen,  which,  without  any  siiperfluons  care  m  cleansing  them,  are  plaited  in  the 
hair  and  tied  as  girdles  round  the  waist;  decorations  which  are  not  only  obnoxio.us  to  sight, 
liut  soon  assail  the  olfectory  nerves.  The  besmearing  of  their  body  with  melted  grease 
completes  their  embellishment  Their  career  is  marked  by  indiscnmmate  nwssacre:  Uiey 
spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  unless  from  the  anticipation  of  gam  by  carrying  off  and  sellmg 
prisoners.  In  Europe,  they  would  be  considered  as  a  species  of  light  cavalry  ;  they  portomi 
immense  marches,  swhn  rivers,  and  endure  incredible  fetigue.     Being  almost  destitute  of 
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iron,  tlieir  arms  consist  of  little  more  than  wooden  javelma,  with  the  points  hardened  in  the 
Are.  Tliey  make  a  most  furious  onset,  with  shrjll  and  savage  cries,  which  strike  terror  into 
all  but  the  steadiest  adversaries;  but,  if  this  first  shock  bo  withstood,  they  are  ill-fitted  la 
sustain  tt  regular  battle.  They  have  been  said  to  be  without  religion,  and  they  certainly 
have  neither  priests  nor  temples;  but  they  have  been  observed  to  hold  certain  trees  aa 
sacred,  to  worship  the  tnoon  and  some  (ff  the  stars,  and  to  believe  in  a  future  state.  In  their 
persons  they  are  small,  and  neither  in  hair  nor  features  resemble  the  negroea  In  general, 
their  complexion  is  only  a  deep  brown;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  their  descent 
from  nations  inhabiting  mountainous  districts :  those  who  have  Jong  dwelt  on  the  plains  are 
quite  blac^.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  wliom  the  principal  are  iLe  Borea 
Galla,  who  have  occupied  the  Abyssinian  provinces  of  Dembea,  Gojan,  and  Damot,  and  even 
Gondar  the, capital;  and  the  Adjow  Galla,  who  are  established  in  Amhara,  Begemder,  and 
Angot.  These  Galla,  who  have  long  lived  among-  the  Abyssinians,  have  in  a  great  measure 
exchanged  their  original  customs  for  the  more  mitigated  barbarism  which  prevails  among 
their  new  subjects.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  have  been  converted  to  the  Mahometan 
feith,  which  for  them  is  an  improvement. 

Abyssinia  is  extensively  infested  by  other  tribes,  still  more  uncivilised  and  savage.  The 
Shangalia,  or  Shanbala,  a  race  decidedly  negro,  of  deep  black  colour,  with  woolly  hair, 
occupy  a  most  extensive  range  of  territory  along  the  eastern  fi-ontier,  Bruce  conceives 
them  to  be  the  some  race  who,  under  the  name  of  Punje,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  and  are  now  masters  of  Sennaar :  but  Ibis  branch,  possessed  of  much  higher  advan- 
tages, is  now  in  quite  a  different  state,  both  social  and  political.  The  proper  Shangalia 
inhabit  the  deep  banks  and  ravines  which  border  the  Tacaiie  and  the  Mareb,  in  the  upper 
part  of  their  course.  The  numerous  streams  poured  down  from  the  heights,  with  the  intense 
heat  of  these  close  valleys,  produce  a  rank  luxuriance  of  forest  and  underwood,  which,  not 
being  pruned  by  the  hand  of  industry,  chokes  the  growth  of  every  useful  production.  The 
hippopotamus,  in  these  waters,  rolls  his  unwieldy  bulk,  the  elephant  stalks  along  the  shore ; 
al!  wild  animals  here  find  subsistence,  and,  as  it  were,  a  home.  Mixed  with  them,  and  only 
a  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  are  the  Shangalia.  During  summer,  they  live  in 
pavilions  formed  under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  lower  branches  of  which  are  bent  down, 
fiistened  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  skins.  When  the  rainy  season,  however,  converts 
the  whole  surface  of  tl  a  th  nt  m  d,  they  retire  to  caves  dug  in  the  soft  sandstone  rocks, 
and  subsist  on  the  d  d  flesh  f  tl  e  animals  caught  in  the  favourable  season.  These'  are 
the  tribes  whom  Ptol  my  las  und  r  the  general  appellation  of  Troglodytte,  or  dwellers 
in  caves,  and  whon  h  pa  t  1  ise  under  the  titles  of  elephant-eaters,  rhinoceros-eaters, 
locust-eaters;  for  tl  a  sum  whose  situation  confines  them  to  this  last  description 
of  food.  In  the  ramy  seas  the  bhangalla  are  not  left;  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  this  wilderness.  It  19  a  f  nte  hunting-ground  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs;  and 
the  objects  of  cha  a  n  t  o  ly  tl  e  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  but  the  Shangalia, 
who,  wherever  they  are  seen,  are  pursued,  attacked,  and  carried  off  as  slaves.  This  brave 
and  fierce  race,  however,  though  without  either  horses  or  fire-arms,  make  often  a  desperate 
resistance;  they  have  even  undertaken  successful  inroads  into  tJie  neighbourinir  districts 
of  Tigre. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography 

The  entrance  of  Abyssinia  for  Europeans  is  by  the  town  of  Massuah,  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Red  Sea,  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  houses  are  built 
chiefly  of  wooden  poles  and  thatch,  but  a  few  are  of  a  species  of  stone  with  shells  embedded 
in  it.  The  trade  of  Massuah  was  once  very  extensive,  when  the  intercourse  with  India  was 
carried  on  by  this  cSiannel ;  but  it  fell  Into  decay  immediately  after  its  subjection  to  the 
tyraimical  sway  of  the  Turks.  Its  decline  has  since  been  rapid;  though,  as  the  only  cImji- 
nel  by  which  all  the  limited  trade  of  Abyssinia  passes,  Massuah  must  ever  retain  some  im- 
portance. Its  foreign  intercourse  is  almost  entirely  with  Mocha  and  Jidda  on  the  opposite 
coast ;  and  from  these  ports  it  brings  India  cotton  wool  and  piece  goods,  European  iron,  co|>- 
r>er,  and  manufactured  goods,  to  the  amount  of  about  400,000  dollars.  The  returns  are  in 
the  usual  African  staples,  brought  during  the  month  of  February  by  a  caravan  from  the 
interior.  The  Turks  governed  Massuah  by  a  naybe,  who  has  now  acquired  an  authority 
nearly  independenL  Ho  levies  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  which  pass  through 
the  place. 

Opposite  to  Massuah  is  Dahlac,  or  Dahalac,  the  largest  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  twenty- 
five  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  It  bears  marks  of  former  populousness  and  importance, 
and  still  carries  on  a  little  trade.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massuah  is  Arkeeko,  a  sea- 
port once  celebrated,  but  which  contains  al  present  only  a  collection  of  miserable  huts, 
inhabited  bv  a  thievish  and  degenerate  race.  Mr.  Salt  saw  reason  to  think  that,  could  he 
Imve  searched,  he  might  have  found  in  this  neighbourhood  Ilie  ancient  Aduli. 
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